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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  following  work  has  been  exeoflted  with  a  view  of  completing 
the  original  design  of  Doctor  Aikin,  whose  volume  comprised  **  a 
chronolc^cal  series  of  the  classical  poets  of  Great  Britain,  from 
Ben  Jonson  to  Beattie,  without  mutilation  or  abridgment,  with 
lAographical  and  critical  notices  of  the  authors."  The  present 
Tolume  commences  with  Falconer  and  ends  with  Scott 

In  the  task  of  selecting,  the  compiler  has  kept  in  view,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  what  appears  to  have  been  the 
leading  principle  of  his  predecessor,  namely,  to  choose  the  most 
popular  works  of  the  best  poets.  The  notices  have  been  neces- 
sarily compiled  entirely  from  British  authorities. 

It  is  intended  to  add  one  more  volume  to  the  series,  which  will 
commence  with  Southey,  and  include  the  principal  works  of  all 
the  classical  poets  of  Great  Britain,  subsequent  in  chronological 
order  to  those  comprised  in  the  preceding  volumes. 
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WILLIAM   FALCONER 


WzLU4ii  Talcokem  WBf  a  natiTe  of  Edinburgh, 
d  wnt  to  aea  at  an  early  age  in  a  merchant 
flf  Leith.  He  was  aAerwardi  mate  of  a 
was  wrecked  in  the  Levant,  and  was  one 
tf  «I]F  iktem  out  of  her  crew  that  were  taved,  a 
which  ibnned  the  lulgect  of  his  future 
He  waa  lor  some  time  in  the  capacity  of  a 
lo  Campbell,  the  author  of  Lexiphane«, 
of  a  ahip.  Campbell  is  said  to  have 
in  Falconer  talents  worthy  of  cultiva- 
when  the  latter  distinguidied  himself  as 
a|N^  Med  to  boast  that  he  had  been  his  scholar, 
he  learned  liom  Campbell  it  is  not  very  easy 
His  education,  as  he  often  assured 
Hofiter.  had  been  confined  to  reading, 
t  and  a  little  arithmetic,  though  in  the  course 
tf  Hi  lifii  1m  picked  up  some  acquaintance  with 
AtFlNBeh,  ^Moish,  uid  Italian  languages.  In 
his  coootrjrman  was  not  likely  to  have  much 
but  he  might  have  lent  him  books, 
posRbly  instructed  him  in  the  use  of  figures. 
published  his  Shipwreck,  in  1762,  and  by 
tfie  bvonr  of  the  Duke  of  York,  to  whom  it  was  de- 
difilad  obtained  the  appointment  of  a  midshipmnn 
in  die  Royal  George,  and  afterwards  that  of  purser 
in  the  Glory  fhgate.  He  soon  afterwards  married 
s  Jfisi  Hicks,  an  accomplished  and  beautiful  wo- 
■sa.  the  daughter  of  the  surgeon  of  Shecnicss 
fsid.  At  the  peace  of  1763,  he  was  on  the  point 
rfWinf  reduced  to  distrened  circumstances  by  his 
dkip  being  laid  op  in  ordinary  at  Chatham,  when, 
W  the  friendship  of  Commissioner  Hanway,  who 
Mdered  the  cabin  of  the  Glory  to  be  fitted  up  for 
ka  rendeoce,  he  enjoyed  for  some  time  a  retreat 
itrtfudy  without  expense  or  embarrassment.  Here 
ks  c^iioyed  himself  in  compiling  his  Marine  Dic- 
asary,  which  appeared  in  1769,  and  has  been 
shiays  highly  spoken  of  by  those  who  are  capable 
«f  sttnaating  its  merits.  He  embarked  also  in  the 
polawB  of  the  day,  as  a  poetical  antagonist  to 
CbarckiU.but  with  little  advantage  to  his  memory. 
Bffac  ite  publication  of  his  Marine  Dictionary  he 
kad  left  kje  retreat  at  Chatham  for  a  less  comfort- 
able afaude  in  the  metropolis,  and  appears  lo  have 
aBru^ed  with  considerable difiiculties,  in  the  midst 
«f  which  he  received  |»opo8als  from  the  late  Mr. 
Harray.  the  bookseller,  to  join  him  in  the  business 
vkich  he  had  newly  eatablished.  The  cause  of 
ka  lefninf  this  oflier  was,  in  all  probability,  the 
sypoiitt»ent  which  he  received  to  the  purserehip 
ff  the  Anfora,  £ast  Indiaman.  In  that  ship  he 
iv  Iikdia,  in  September,  1769,  but  the 
% 


Aurora  was  never  heard  of  afler  she  passed  the 
Cape,  and  was  thought  to  have  foundered  in  the 
Channel  of  Mozambique ;  so  that  the  poet  of  the 
Shipwreck  may  be  supposed  to  have  perished  by  the 
same  species  of  calamity  which  he  had  rehearsed. 

The  subject  of  the  Shipwreck,  and  the  fiite  of 
its  author,  bespeak  an  uncommon  partiality  in  its 
favour.  If  we  poy  respect  to  the  ingenious  scholar 
who  can  produce  agreeable  verses  amidst  the 
shades  of  retirement,  or  the  shelves  of  his  library, 
how  much  more  interest  must  we  take  in  the  **  shij^ 
boy  on  the  high  and  giddy  mast"  cherishing  refined 
visions  of  fancy  at  the  hour  which  he  may  casually 
snatch  from  fatigue  and  danger.  Nor  did  Falconer 
neglect  the  proper  acquirements  of  seamanship  in 
cultivating  poetry,  but  evinced  considerable  know- 
ledge  of  his  profession,  both  in  his  Marine  Dicti<m- 
ary  and  in  the  nautical  precepts  of  the  Shipwreck. 
In  that  poem  he  may  be  said  to  have  added  a  con- 
genial and  peculiarly  British  subject  to  the  Ian- 
guoge  ;  at  least,  we  had  no  previous  poem  of  any 
length  of  which  the  characters  and  catastrophe 
were  piirely  naval. 

The  scene  of  the  catastrophe  (though  he  followed 
only  t}ie  fact  of  his  own  history)  was  poetically 
laid  ainid.st  seas  and  shores  where  the  mind  easily 
gathers  romantic  associations,  and  where  it  sup* 
poses  the  most  picturesque  vicissitudes  of  scenery 
and  climate.  The  spectacle  of  a  majestic  British 
sliip  on  the  shores  of  Greece  brings  as  strong  a 
a  reminiscence  to  the  mind,  as  can  well  be 
imagined,  of  the  changes  which  time  has  wrought 
in  transplanting  the  empire  of  arts  and  civilization. 
Falconer's  characters  are  few  ;  but  the  calm  saga* 
cious  commander,  and  the  rough  obstinate  Red- 
mond, are  well  contrasted.  Some  part  of  the 
love-story  of  Palemon  is  rather  swainish  and  pro- 
tracted, yet  the  effect  of  his  being  involved  in  the 
calamity  leaves  a  deeper  sympathy  in  the  mind 
for  the  daughter  of  Albert,  when  we  conceive  her 
at  once  deprived  both  of  a  father  and  a  lover. 
The  incidents  of  the  Shipwreck,  like  those  of  a 
well-wrought  tragedy,  gradually  deepen,  while 
they  yet  leave  a  suspense  of  hope  and  fear  to  the 
imagination.  In  the  final  scene  there  is  soraetliing 
that  deeply  touches  our  compassion  in  the  picture 
of  the  unlbrtunate  man  who  is  struck  blind  by  a 
flash  of  lightning  at  the  helm.  I  reraeml>er,  by* 
the-way,  to  have  met  with  an  affecting  account  of 
the  identical  calamity  befalling  the  steersman  of  a 
forlorn  vessel  in  a  similar  moment,  given  in  a  prose 
and  veracious  history  of  the  loss  of  a  vessel  onthA 
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const  of  America.  Falconer  tkilfully  heightezu 
thia  trait  by  showing  its  effect  on  the  commisenf 
tion  of  Rodmond,  the  roughest  of  his  characten, 
who  guides  the  victim  of  misfortune  to  lay  hold  of 
theahrouds. 

"  A  dash,  quick  glancing  on  the  nerves  of  ligh^ 
Struck  the  pale  helmsman  with  eternal  night : 
Rodmond,  who  heard  a  pitious  groan  behind^ 
Touched  with  compassion,  gas'd  upon  the  blind; 


And,  while  around  his  sad  compankma  crowi^ 
He  gukles  the  unhappy  victim  to  the  ahroud. 
Hie  thee  aloft,  my  gallant  friend !  be  criea ; 
Thy  only  auccour  on  the  mast  refies !' 


i>t 


The  efiect  of  his  sea  phrasea  ia  to  give  «  definiii 
and  authentic  character  to  hia  deacriptiona ;  ftndlMi 
poem  ha*  the  aenaible  charm  of  appearing  a 
acript  of  reality,  and  leavea  an  impraaaioD  oft 
and  nature  on  the  mind. 


THE  SHIPWRECK. 
Canto  I. 

AR6UBIENT. 

Proposal  or  the  aubjecL  Invocati<m.  Apokigy.  Alle- 
gorical descriptk>n  of  memory.  Appeal  to  her  assist- 
ance. The  story  begun.  Retrospect  of  tlie  former 
part  of  the  voysge.  The  ship  arrives  at  Candis. 
Ancient  state  of  that  island.  Present  state  of  the 
adjacent  isles  of  Greece.  The  season  of  the  year. 
Character  of  the  master  and  his  officers.  Story  of 
Palemon  and  Anna.  Evening  described.  Bfidnight 
The  ship  weighs  anchor,  and  departs  from  the  haven. 
State  of  the  weather.  Morning.  Situation  of  the 
neighbouring  shores.  Operation  of  taking  the  sun's 
aaimnth.  Description  of  the  vessel  as  aeen  from  the 
land. 


Tht 


mndaka^f. 


Whilk  jarring  interesta  wake  the  world  to  arms. 
And  fright  the  peaceful  vale  with  dire  alarms ; 
While  Ocean  hears  vindictive  thunders  roll. 
Along  his  trembling  wave,  from  pole  to  pole ; 
Sick  of  the  soene,  where  war,  with  ruthless  hand, 
Spreads  desolation  o'er  the  bleeding  land  ; 
Sick  of  the  tumult,  where  the  trumpet's  breath 
Bids  ruin  smile,  and  drowns  the  groan  of  death ! 
Tis  mine,  retired  beneath  this  cavern  boor. 
That  stands  all  lonely  on  the  sea-beat  shore* 
Far  other  themes  of  deep  distress  to  sing 
Than  ever  trembled  from  the  vocal  string, 
^o  pomp  of  battle  swells  th*  exalted  strain. 
Nor  gleaming  arms  ring  dreadful  on  the  plain : 
But,  o'er  the  scene  while  pole  Remembrance  weepa, 
Fate  with  fell  triumph  rides  upon  the  deeps, 
Here  hostile  elements  tumultuous  rise, 
And  lawless  floods  rebel  against  the  skies ; 
Till  hope  expires,  and  peril  and  dismay 
Wave  their  black  ensigns  on  the  watery  way. 
Immortal  train,  who  guide  tlio  maze  of  song. 
To  whom  all  science,  arts,  and  arms  belong; 
Who  bid  the  trumpet  of  eternal  fame 
Exalt  the  warrior's  and  the  poet's  name ! 
if  e'or  with  trembling  hope  I  fondly  stray *d 
In  life's  fair  mom  beneath  your  hallow'd  shade, 
To  hear  the  sweetly«monmful  lute  complain. 
And  melt  the  heart  with  ecstasy  of  pain ; 
Or  listen,  while  th'  enchanting  voice  of  love. 
While  all  Klysium  warbled  through  the  grove ; 
O !  by  the  hollow  blast  that  moans  around, 
That  sweeps  the  wild  harp  with  a  plaintive  aoond ; 
By  the  bug  surge  that  foams  through  yonder  cave, 
IVbose  vaults  remuimur  to  the  roaring  wave ; 


With  living  colonis  give  my  vene  to  glow. 
The  sad  memorial  of  a  tale  of  wot 
A  scene  from  dumb  oblivion  to  realora. 
To  fome  imknown,  and  new  to  epic  lore ! 

Alaa ;  neglected  by  the  sacred  Nine, 
Their  suppliant  feels  no  genial  ray  diviiM ! 
Ah !  will  they  leave  Pieria's  happy  shore. 
To  plough  the  tide  where  wintry  tempeefa 
Or  shall  a  youth  approach  their  hallow'd 
Stranger  to  Phcebua,  and  the  toneful  tmin  t-* 
Far  from  the  Musea*  academic  grove,  -jl 

Twas  his  the  vast  and  trackless  deep  to  vowit 
Alternate  change  of  climates  has  he  knowa. 
And  felt  the  fierce  extremes  of  either 
Where  polar  skies  congeal  th'  eternal 
Or  equinoctial  suns  for  ever  glow. 
Smote  by  the  freesing  or  the  soorehing  blie^ 
**  A  ship-boy  on  the  high  and  giddy 
From  regioDs  where  Peruvian  billows 
To  the  bleak  coast  of  savage  Labrador. 
From  where  Damascus,  pride  of  Asian  plaiae! 
Stoops  her  proud  neck  beneath  tyrannic  chMi^ 
To  where  the  isthmus,t  laved  by  adveiae  tidM, 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  seas  divides. 
But,  while  he  measured  o'er  the  painfttl  nwt^ 
In  Fortime's  wild  illimitable  chase. 
Adversity,  companion  of  his  way ! 
Still  o'er  the  victim  hung  with  iron  sway ; 
Bade  now  distresses  every  instant  grow. 
Marking  each  change  of  place  with  change  ofno  < 
In  regions  where  th'  Almighty's  chastening 
With  livid  pestilence  afflicts  the  land ; 
Or  where  pale  famine  blasts  the  hopeful 
Parent  of  want  and  misery  severe ; 
Or  where,  all  dreadful  in  th'  embattled  line. 
The  hostile  ships  in  flaming  combat  join : 
Where  the  torn  vessel,  wind  and  wave  assail. 
Till  o'er  her  crew  distress  and  death  prevail— 
Where'er  he  wander'd  thus  vindictive  Fate 
Pursued  his  weary  steps  with  lasting  hate ! 
Roused  by  her  mandate,  storms  of  black  amy 
Winter'd  the  mom  of  life's  advancing  day ; 
Relax'd  the  sinews  of  the  living  lyre, 
And  quench'd  the  kiixiling  spark  of  vital  fira^— 
Thus  while  forgotten  or  unknown  he  wooa. 
What  hope  to  win  the  coy,  reluctant  Muse  f 
Then  let  not  Censure,  with  malignant  joy. 
The  harvest  of  his  humble  hope  destroy !        * 
His  verse  no  laurel  wreath  attempts  to  claim. 
Nor  sculptur'd  brass  to  tell  the  poet's  name. 
If  terms  uncouth,  and  jarring  phrases,  wound 
The  softer  sense  with  inharmonious  sound. 
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*  let  littenhig  Sympathy  prevail, 
KiMriotts  Trath  unfolds  her  piteous  tale ! 

the  power  that  wakes  th'  eventful  song 
ither  from  Lethean  banks  along: 
epa  the  gloom,  and  rushing  on  the  sight, 
o>r  the  kindling  scene  propitious  light ; 
ght  hand  an  ample  roll  appears, 
with  long  annabi  of  preceding  years ; 
ery  wise  and  noble  art  of  man, 
it  the  circling  hours  their  course  began, 
a  silver  wand  on  high  displayed, 
sagic  toacb  dispels  Oblivion's  shade. 
her  look ;  on  radiant  wings,  that  glow 
io*a  birda,  or  Iris'  flaming  bow, 
;  and  swifter  than  the  course  of  light, 
ter  rapid  intellectual  flight 
!!▼•  kleaa  she  realorea,  [shores, 

la  die  wandering  thought  from  Lethe's 
s  loi^  past  a  second  date  she  gives, 
Tf  Time  from  her  fresh  youth  receives. 
il  aialer  of  immortal  Fame, 
Ba  ber  power,  and  Memory  is  her  name. 
bora  daughter  of  primeval  Time! 
I  tranamitled  down  in  every  clime, 
b  of  ages  long  elapsed  are  known, 
on'd  gloriea  spread  from  zone  to  zone ; 
reaih  diaaolves  the  gloom  of  mental  night, 
ih'  ofaacured  idea  pours  the  light ! 
vag  unerring  glides  through  time  and  place, 
kleas  scours  th'  immensity  of  space ! 
what  aeaa,  for  thou  alone  const  tell, 

•  miabap  a  fitted  ship  befell, 

If  tempeeta !  girt  with  hostile  shores ! 
ifiroach !  unlock  thy  treasured  stores ! 
from  Egypt,  o'er  the  deep  impell'd 
ig  winds,  her  course  for  Venice  held  ; 
ftitannia  were  the  gallant  crew, 
1  that  iale  her  name  the  vessel  drew. 
ward  Btepa  of  Fortune  that  delude 
o  nun.  eager  they  pursued  ; 
sled  by  her  visionary  glare, 
d  iocaotioos  of  each  fatal  snare ; 
vam'd  full  oft  the  slippery  track  to  shun, 
\  with  flattering  voice,  bet  ray 'd  them  on. 
to  danger  thus,  they  left  behind 
e  of  peace,  and  social  joy  resign'd. 
mt  they,  from  friends  and  native  home, 
fleas  ocean  were  inured  to  roam : 
-en,  in  pity  to  severe  distress, 
m'd  esch  painful  voyage  with  success : 
one  for  toils  and  hazards  past, 
tbcm  to  maternal  plains  at  last 
bad  the  sun.  to  rule  the  varying  year 
'equator  roll'd  his  flaming  sphere, 
;  ilie  veasel  spread  her  ample  sail 
MB'a  coaat,  obsequious  to  the  gale. 
^  apacious  flood,  from  shore  to  shore, 
iif ,  wafted  her  commercial  store. 
HI  ports  of  Afric  she  had  view'd, 
»  fitir  Italy  her  course  pursued  ; 
Mbind  Trinacria's  burning  isle, 
sd  tbe  margin  of  the  Nile. 
,  ibat  winter  deepens  round  the  pole, 
ing  Toyage  haatens  to  its  goal. 
ad  lo  Fate*a  inevitable  law, 
rvaol  lo  biaat  dieir  hope  foresaw ; 
gay  Vaatce  soon  expect  to  steer 
■ili  aoaH*  tad  dnad  no  perils  near. 


A  thousand  tender  thoughts  their  souls  employ. 
That  fondly  dance  to  scenes  of  future  joy. 

Thus  time  elapsed,  while  o'er  the  pathless  tide 
Thoir  ship  through  Grecian  seas  the  pilots  guide. 
Occasion  call'd  to  touch  at  Candia'it  she:'*. 
Which,  bless'd  with  favouring  winds,  they  toon 

explore. 
The  haven  enter,  borne  before  the  gale. 
Despatch  their  commerce,  and  prepare  to  sail 

Eternal  Powers !  what  ruins  from  afar 
Mark  the  fell  track  of  desolating  War ! 
Here  Art  and  Commerce,  with  auspicious  reign. 
Once  breathed  sweet  influence  on  the  happy  plain ; 
While  o'er  the  lawn,  with  dance  and  festive  song. 
Young  Pleasure  led  the  jocund  hours  along. 
In  gay  luxuriance  Ceres  too  was  seen 
To  crown  the  valleys  with  eternal  green. 
For  wealth,  for  valour,  courted  ond  revered, 
What  Albion  is,  fair  Candia  then  appear'd. 
Ah !  who  the  flight  of  ages  can  revoke  ? 
The  free-born  spirit  of  her  sons  is  broke ; 
They  bow  to  Ottoman's  imperious  yoke ! 
No  longer  Fame  the  drooping  heart  inspires, 
For  rude  Oppression  quench'd  its  genial  Area. 
But  still,  her  flelds  with  golden  harvests  crown  d 
Supply  the  barren  shores  of  Greece  around. 
What  pale  distress  afllicts  those  wretched  isles ; 
There  hope  ne'er  dawns,  and  pleasure  never  smiles 
The  vassal  wretch  obsequious  drags  his  chain, 
And  hears  his  famish'd  babes  lament  in  vain. 
These  eyes  have  seen  the  dull  reluctant  soil 
A  seventh  year  scorn  the  weary  labourer's  toil 
No  blooming  Venus,  on  the  desert  shore. 
Now  views  with  triumph  captive  gods  adore: 
No  lovely  Helens  now,  with  fatal  charms, 
Call  forth  th'  avenging  chiefs  of  Greece  to  arms; 
No  fair  Penelopes  enchant  the  eye. 
For  whom  contending  kings  are  proud  to  die. 
Here  sullen  Beauty  sheds  a  twilight  ray, 
While  Sorrow  bids  her  vernal  bloom  decay. 
Those  charms  so  long  rcnovvn*d  in  classic  strains 
Had  dimly  shone  on  Albion's  happier  plains. 
Now,  ill  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  sun 
Through  the  bright  Virgin  and  the  Scales  had  run, 
And  on  th'  ecliplic  wheel'd  his  winding  way 
Till  the  fierce  Scorpion  felt  his  flnminc:  ray. 
The  ship  was  moor'd  beside  the  wave- worn  strand , 
Four  days  her  anchors  bite  the  polden  sand  : 
For  sick'ning  vapours  lull  the  air  to  sleep. 
And  not  a  breeze  awakes  the  silent  deep. 
This,  when  th'  autumnal  equinox  is  o'er. 
And  Phnebus  in  the  north  declines  no  more. 
The  watchful  mariner,  whom  Heaven  informs. 
Oft  deems  the  prelude  of  approaching  storms. 
True  to  his  trust,  when  sacred  duty  calls. 
No  brooding  storm  the  master's  soul  appals ; 
Th'  advancing  season  warns  him  to  the  main:— > 
A  captive,  fetter'd  lo  the  oar  of  gain ! 
His  anxious  heart  impatient  of  delay. 
Expects  the  winds  to  sail  from  Candia's  bay, 
Determined,  from  whatever  point  they  rise. 
To  trust  his  fortune  to  the  seas  and  skies. 

Thou  living  Ray  of  intellectual  Are, 
Whose  voluntary  gleams  my  verse  inspire ! 
Ere  yet  the  deep'ning  incidents  prevail. 
Till  roused  attention  feel  our  plaintive  tale. 
Record  whom,  chief  amtmg  the  gallant  crew, 
Th*  unblest  pursuit  of  fortune  hither  drew ! 
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Can  ■ons  uf  Neptune,  generous,  brave,  and  bold, 
In  pain  and  hazard  toil  for  wrdid  gold  ? 

They  can !  for  gold,  too  oft,  with  magic  art. 
Subdues  each  nobler  impulse  of  the  heart : 
This  crowns  ilie  prosperous  villain  with  applause, 
To  whom,  in  vain,  sad  Merit  pleads  her  cause : 
This  strews  with  roses  life's  perplexing  road, 
And  leadii  the  way  to  pleasure's  blest  abode ; 
With  slaughtor'd  victims  fills  the  weeping  plain. 
And  smooths  the  furrows  of  the  treacherous  main. 

O'er  the  gay  vessel,  and  her  daring  band. 
Experienced  Albert  held  the  chief  command ; 
Though  tniin'd  in  boisterous  elements,  his  mind 
Was  yet  by  sofl  humanity  refined, 
Clach  joy  of  wedded  love  at  home  he  knew ; 
Abroad  confest  the  father  of  his  crew ! 
Brave,  liberal,  just — the  calm  domestic  scene 
Had  o'er  his  temper  breathed  a  gay  serene : 
Him  Science  taught  by  mystic  lore  to  trace 
The  planets  wheeling  in  eternal  race ; 
To  mark  the  ship  in  floating  balance  held. 
By  earth  attracted  and  by  seas  repell'd ;     [known, 
Or  point  her  devious  track  through  climes  un- 
That  leads  to  every  shore  and  every  sone. 
He  saw  the  moon  through  heaven's  blue  onocave 

glide. 
And  into  motion  charm  th'  expanding  tide ; 
While  earth  impetuous  round  her  axle  rolls. 
Exalts  her  watery  zone,  and  sinks  the  poles. 
Light  and  attraction,  from  their  genial  sourcet^ 
He  S9W  still  wandering  with  diminish'd  force : 
While  on  the  margin  of  declining  day. 
Night's  shadowy  cone  reluctant  melts  away. — 
Inured  to  peril,  with  unconquer'd  soul. 
The  chief  beheld  tempestuous  oceans  roll ; 
His  genius  ever  for  th'  event  prepared. 
Rose  with  the -storm,  and  all  its  dangers  shared. 

The  necond  powers  and  office  Redmond  bore  : 
A  hardy  son  of^  England's  furthest  shore ! 
Where  bleak  Northumbria  pouri  her  savage  train 
In  sable  squadrons  o'er  the  northern  main : 
That  with  her  pitchy  entrails  stored,  resort, 
A  sooty  tribe !  to  fair  Augusta's  port 
Where'er  in  ambush  lurk'd  the  fetal  sands. 
They  claim  the  danger ;  proud  of  skilful  bands ; 
For  while,  with  darkling  course,  their  vessels  sweep 
The  winding  nhoro,  or  plough  the  faithless  deep. 
O'er  bar*  and  shelf  the  watery  path  they  sound 
With  dextrous  arm ;  sagacious  of  the  ground ! 
FearlcM  they  combat  every  hostile  wind. 
Wheeling  in  mazy  tracks  with  courM  inclined. 
Expert  to  moor,  where  terrors  line  the  road. 
Or  win  the  anchor  from  its  dark  abode : 
But  drooping  and  relax'd  in  climes  afar 
Tumultuous  and  undisciphned  in  war. 
Such  Rodmond  was :  by  learning  unrefined. 
That  ofl  enlightens  to  corrupt  the  mind. 
Boisterous  of  manners;  train'd  in  early  youth 
To  scenes  that  shame  the  conscious  cheek  of  truth. 
To  scones  that  Nature's  struggling  voice  control. 
And  freeze  compsMion  rising  in  the  soul ! 
Where  the  grim  hell-hounds  prowling  round  the 

shore. 
With  foul  intent  the  stranded  bark  explore — 

*  A  bar  is  known,  In  hydrography,  tn  he  s  mass  of  earth 
nr  Isnd  colleeted  by  the  surge  of  the  ses,  at  the  entrance 
of  a  river  or  haven,  so  as  to  render  the  navigatioo  dilB- 
^■d  often  dsogeroiii. 


Deaf  to  the  voice  of  wo,  her  decks  they  boanl. 
While  tardy  Justice  slumbers  o'er  her  sword— 
Th'  indignant  Muse,  severely  taught  to  faal. 
Shrinks  from  a  theme  she  blushes  to  reveal ! 
Too  oft  example,  arm'd  with  poisona  lell. 
Pollutes  the  shrine  where  Mercy  lovea  to  dweQ: 
Thus  Rodmond,  train'd  by  this  unhalIow*d  eitw. 
The  sacred  social  passions  never  knew : 
Unskill'd  to  argue,  in  dispute  yet  loud; 
Bold  without  caution ;  without  hononn  prood : 
In  art  unschool*d ;  each  veteran  rale  hiB  priMd, 
And  all  improvement  haughtily  despiaed. 
Yet,  though  full  oft  to  future  perils  Mind, 
With  skill  superior  glow'd  his  daring  mind. 
Through  snares  of  death  the  reeling  baikto 
When  midnight  shades  involve  the  raging  tide. 

To  Rodmond  next,  in  order  of  command. 
Succeeds  the  youngest  of  our  naval  band. 
But  what  avails  it  to  record  a  name 
That  courts  no  rank  among  the  sona  <^FanBT 
While  yet  a  stripling,  oft  with  fond  alanoi 
His  bosom  danced  to  Nature's  boandli 
On  him  fair  Science  dawn'd  in  ha^^er  boor, 
Awakening  into  bloom  young  Fancy's  €awm 
But  frowning  Fortune,  with  untimely  UmC, 
The  blossom  wither'd  and  the  dawn  oV 
Forlorn  of  heart,  and  by  severe  decree, 
Condemn'd  reluctant  to  the  faithless 
With  long  farewell  he  left  the  laurel  gnivt» 
Wliere  science  and  the  tuneful  sisters  ror*. 
Hither  he  wander'd,  anxious  to  explore, 
Antiquities  of  nations  now  no  more; 
To  penetrate  each  distant  realm  unknown. 
And  range  excursive  o'er  th'  untravell'd  wan 
In  vain — for  rude  Adversity's  command. 
Still  on  the  margin  of  each  famous  land. 
With  unrelenting  ire  his  steps  opposed. 
And  every  gate  of  Hope  against  him  ckiaed. 
Permit  my  verso,  yc  blest  Pierian  train, 
To  call  Arion  this  ill-fated  swain ! 
For,  like  that  bard  unhappy,  on  his  head, 
Malignant  stara  their  hostile  influence  shad. 
Both  in  lamenting  numbers  o'er  the  deep. 
With  conscious  anguish  taught  the  harp  to 
And  both  the  raging  surge  in  safety  bore 
Amid  destruction  panting  to  the  shore. 
Tliis  last,  our  tragic  Rtory  from  the  wave 
Of  dark  Oblivion  Imply  yet  may  save : 
With  genuine  sympathy  may  yet  complain. 
While  sod  Remembrance  bleeds  at  every 

Such  were  the  pilots — tutor'd  to  divine 
Th'  untravell'd  course  by  geometric  line ; 
Train'd  to  command  and  range  the  variom  atiL 
Whose  various  force  conforms  to  every  gale. 
ChargtKl  with  the  commerce,  hither  also  caiM 
A  gallant  youth  :  Palrmon  was  his  name; 
A  father's  stem  resentment  doom'd  to  prore. 
He  came  tho  victim  of  unhap|ty  love ! 
His  heart  for  Albert's  beauteous  daughter  bled ; 
For  her  a  secret  flame  his  bosom  fed. 
Nor  let  the  wretched  nUves  of  Folly  scorn 
This  genuine  possion.  Nature's  eldest  bom ! 
*Twas  his  with  lasting  anguish  to  complain. 
While  blooming  .\nna  rooum'd  the  cause  in  vail 

Graceful  of  form,  by  Nature  taught  to  pl< 
Of  power  to  melt  the  female  breast  with 
To  her  Palemon  told  his  tender  tile. 
Soft  as  the  ▼oice  of  Summer's  evaning  gala  t 
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d,  he  taw  her  lovely  eyes  relent : 
lahing  maiden  imiled  with  sweet  ocHuent. 
tie  maaes  of  a  neighbouring  grove, 
J,  they  breathed  alternate  vows  of  love: 
society  their  passion  grew, 
B  young  blossom  fed  with  vernal  dew. 
Mmr  th*  oflUcioua  tongue  of  Fame 
1  the  secret  of  their  mutual  flame, 
lef  and  anger  struggling  in  his  breast, 
a*s  father  heard  the  tale  confest 
id  he  listeo'd  with  Suspicion's  ear, 
nit,  sagacious,  this  event  to  fear. 
11,  fair  3routh !  thy  liberal  heart  he  knew ; 
lo  Nature's  warm  impressions  true ! 
his  wisdom  strove,  with  fruitless  toil, 
rarice  to  pollute  that  generous  soil : 
il  impregnated  with  nobler  seed, 
I  the  culture  of  so  rank  a  weed. 
ich  wealth,  in  active  commerce  won, 
dung  in  the  smile  of  Fortune's  sun, 
urn  the  parent  eyed  the  lowly  shade 
il'd  the  beauties  of  this  charming  maid  : 
It  he  rebuked  th'  enamoured  boy, 
terii^  promise  of  his  future  joy ! 
led  and  menaced,  anxious  to  reclaim 
leleas  passion,  or  divert  its  aim : 
he  youth  where  circling  joys  delight 
isb'd  sense,  or  beauty  charms  the  sight 
I  her  powers,  enchanting  Music  fail'd, 
asure*s  s}'ron  voice  no  more  prevail'd. 
■chant,  kindling  then  with  proud  disdain, 
ind  Toic  e  assumed  a  harsher  strain ; 
ce  now  his  only  hope  remain'd, 
h  the  stem  decree  his  will  ordain 'd. 
eatsh.  while  Palemon  heard  his  doom, 
n  his  lovely  face  a  saddening  gloom, 
with  bitter  sorrow  he  repined, 
er  pity  toiich'd  that  sordid  mind  : 
,  brave  Albert,  was  the  charge  consign'd. 
tely  ship,  forsaking  England*  s  shore, 
ms  hr  remote  Palemon  bore. 
le  of  change,  th*  unhappy  youth 
ed  fiiir  Anna  with  eternal  truth : 
iroe  to  clime  an  exile  doom'd  to  roam, 
t  »u1l  panted  for  its  necret  home. 
iivMi  had  circled  twice  her  wayward  zono 
•ince  youni;  Arion  first  was  known  ; 
andering  here  through  many  a  scene  re- 
andria's  port  the  vessel  found  ;       [nown'd, 
anxious  to  review  his  native  nhore, 
le  roaring  wave  embark'd  once  more, 
pale  Cynthia's  melancholy  light, 
B  Palemon  kept  the  watch  of  night ! 
«  sad  boeom  many  a  sigh  suppress'd, 
unfol  secret  of  the  soul  confess'd. 
I  Arkm  soon  the  cause  divined, 
i  shnnning  still  to  probe  a  wounded  mind : 
the  chastity  of  silent  wo, 
I  glad  the  halm  of  comfort  to  bestow ; 
h  Pslemon,  oft  recounted  o'er 
n  of  hapless  love,  in  ancient  lore, 
I  to  memory  by  th'  adjacent  shore. 
ne  thus  present,  and  its  story  known, 
vr  aigh'd  for  sorrows  not  his  own. 
vana^  a  recent  date  their  friendship  bore, 
»  ripe  metal  own'd  the  quickening  ore ; 
iM  bda  their  paanons  seem'd  to  roll, 
tmi9§Btad  ifapashy  of  soul. 


These  o'er  th'  inferior  naval  train  preside, 
The  course  determine,  or  the  commerce  guide : 
O'er  all  the  rest,  an  undistinguish'd  crew. 
Her  wing  of  deepest  shade  Oblivion  drew. 

A  sullen  languor  still  the  skies  opprest, 
And  held  th*  unwilling  ship  in  strong  arrest 
High  in  his  chariot  glow'd  the  lamp  of  day, 
O'er  Ida,  flaming  with  meridian  ray : 
Relax'd  from  toil,  the  sailors  range  the  shore, 
Where  famine,  war,  and  storm  are  felt  no  more ; 
The  hour  to  social  pleasure  they  resign. 
And  black  remembrance  drown  in  generous  whie. 
On  deck,  beneath  the  shading  canvass  spread, 
Kodmond  a  rueful  tale  of  wonders  read. 
Of  dragons  rooring  on  th'  enchanted  coast. 
The  hideous  goblin,  and  the  yelling  ghost- 
But  with  Arion  from  the  sultry  heat 
Of  noon,  Palemon  sought  a  cool  retreat 
And  lo !  the  shore  with  mournful  prospects  crown'd  ^ 
Tho  rampart  torn  with  many  a  fatal  wound ; 
The  ruin'd  bulwark  tottering  o'er  the  strand ; 
Bewail  the  stroke  of  War's  tremendous  hand. 
What  scenes  of  wo  this  hapless  isle  o'erspread ! 
Where  late  thrice  fidy  thousand  warriors  bled. 
Full  twice  twelve  summers  were  yon  tow'rsaasaiPd, 
Till  barbarous  Ottoman  at  last  prevail'd ; 
While  thundering  mines  the  lovely  plains  o'ertum'd, 
While  heroes  fell,  and  domes  and  temples  bam'd. 

But  now  before  them  happier  scenes  arise! 
EljTsian  vales  salute  their  ravish'd  eyes :        -^ 
Olive  and  cedar  form'd  a  grateful  shade, 
Where  light  with  gay  romantic  error  stra/d. 
The  myrtles  here  with  fond  caresses  twine ; 
There,  rich  with  nectar,  melts  the  pregnant  vine. 
And  lo !  the  stream  renown'd  in  classic  song, 
Sad  Lethe,  glides  the  silent  vale  along. 
On  mossy  banks,  beneath  the  citron  grove. 
The  youthful  wand'rers  found  a  wild  alcove: 
Sofl  o'er  the  fairy  region  Languor  stole, 
And  with  sweet  Melancholy  charm'd  the  soul. 
Here  (Iret  Palemon,  while  his  pensive  mind 
For  consolation  on  his  friend  reclined. 
In  Pity'8  bleeding  bosom  pour'd  tho  stream 
Of  love's  soft  anguish,  and  of  grief  supreme — 
Too  tnio  t]iy  words !  by  sweet  remembrance  taught 
My  heart  in  secret  bleeds  with  tender  thought: 
In  vain  it  courts  the  solitary  shade. 
By  every  action,  every  look  hotray'd ! — 
The  pride  of  generous  wo  disdains  appeal 
To  hearts  that  unrelenting  frosts  congeal : 
Yet  sure,  if  right  Palemon  can  divine. 
The  sense  of  gentle  pity  dwells  in  thine. 
Yea !  all  his  cares  thy  sympathy  shall  know. 
And  prove  the  kind  companion  of  his  wo. 

Albert  thou  know'st  with  skill  and  science  graced. 
In  humble  station  though  by  Fortune  placed, 
Yet  never  seamnn  more  serenely  brave 
Led  Britain's  conquering  squadrons  o'er  the  wava 
Where  full  in  view  Augusta's  spires  are  seen. 
With  flowery  lawns  and  waving  woods  betweoi, 
A  peaceful  dwelling  stands  in  modest  pride. 
Where  Thames,  slow-winding,  rolls  his  ample  tide. 


*  The  intelUgent  reader  will  resdily  discover,  that 
remarks  allude  to  the  ever  meniorabic  sie^o  of 
which  was  taken  from  the  Venetians  by  the  Torkii  la 
1CG9 ;  being  then  considered  an  impregnable, 
ed  the  most  formidable  fortreia  In  tha  tmkf«n%. 
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1h9n  live  the  hope  •nd  pteMore  of  hit  life, 
A  pious  daughter,  with  a  fiiithful  wife. 
For  his  return,  with  ibnd  oflicious  care, 
Still  every  grateful  object  these  prepare ; 
Whatever  can  allure  the  smell  or  sight. 
Or  wake  the  drooping  spirits  to  delight 

This  blooming  maid  in  virtue's  path  to  guide. 
Her  anxious  parents  all  their  cares  apfdied : 
Her  spotless  soul,  where  soft  Compassion  reign*d, 
?fo  Yice  untuned,  no  sick'ning  folly  stained. 
Not  fiiirer  grows  the  lily  of  the  vale, 
MTbose  bosom  opens  to  the  vernal  gale : 
Her  ejrea,  unconscious  of  their  fatal  charma, 
Thrill'd  every  heart  with  exquisite  alarms ; 
Her  face,  in  Beauty's  sweet  attraction  dreas'd, 
The  wnile  of  maiden-innocence  expreas'd ; 
While  Health,  that  rises  with  the  new-born  day, 
Breathed  o'er  her  cheek  the  softest  blush  of  May. 
Still  in  her  look  complacence  smiled  serene ; 
She  moved  the  charmer  of  the  rural  scene. 

*Twas  at  that  season  when  the  fields  resume 
Their  loveliest  hues,  array'd  in  vernal  bloom ; 
Von  ship,  rich  freighted  from  th*  Italian  shore, 
To  Thames'  &ir  banks  her  costly  tribute  bore : 
While  thus  my  father  saw  his  ample  hoard. 
From  this  return,  with  recent  treasures  stored. 
Me,  with  afliiirs  of  commerce  charged,  he  sent 
To  Albert's  humble  mansion ;  soon  I  went — 
Too  soon,  alas !  unconscious  of  th'  event — 
There,  struck  with  sweet  surprise  and  silent  awe, 
The  gentle  mistress  of  my  hopes  I  saw  : 
There  wounded  first  by  Love's  resistless  arms. 
My  glowing  bosom  throbb'd  with  strange  alarms. 
My  ever  charming  Anna !  who  alone 
Can  all  the  frowns  of  cruel  fate  atone ; 
O!  while  all-conscious  Memory  holds  her  power. 
Can  I  forget  that  sweetly-painful  hour. 
When   from    those   eyes,  with   lovely  lightning 

fraught. 
My  fluUering  spirits  first  th*  infection  caught: 
When  as  I  gazed,  my  fault'ring  tongue  betray 'd 
The  heart's  quick  tumults,  or  refused  its  aid ; 
While  the  dim  light  my  ravish'd  eyes  forsook. 
And  every  limb,  unstrung  with  terror,  shook ! 
With  all  her  powers  dinionling  Reason  strove 
To  tame  at  first  the  kindling  florae  of  Love ; 
She  strove  in  vain  !  subdued  by  charms  divine. 
My  soul  a  victim  fell  at  Beauty's  shrine. — 
Oft  from  the  din  of  bustling  life  I  stray'd. 
In  happier  scenes  to  see  ray  lovely  maid. 
Full  oft,  where  Thames  his  wand 'ring  current  leads. 
We  roved  at  evening  hour  through  flowery  meads. 
There,  while  my  heart's  soft  snguish  I  revesl'd. 
To  her  with  tender  sighs  my  ho(>e  appeal'd. 
While  the  sweet  nymph  my  faithful  tale  believed. 
Her  snowy  breast  wiih  secret  tumuli  heaved  ; 
For,  train'd  in  rural  scenes  from  earliest  3routh 
Nature  was  hem,  and  inno<*enre.  and  truth. 
She  never  knew  the  city  damsel's  art, 
Wboae  frothy  |ierlnera  rhnrmn  the  vocant  heart ! 
My  suit  prevail'd  ;  for  Love  inform'd  my  tongue, 
AimI  CD  his  votsry's  lips  peranasioii  hung. 
Her  eyes  with  conscious  sympathy  withdrew. 
And  o'er  her  cheek  the  rosy  current  flew. — 
Thrice  happy  hours !  where,  with  no  dark  allay. 
Life's  ftimt  sunshine  gilds  the  vernal  day ! 
For  hen,  the  sigh  that  soft  Affection  heaves, 
^  if  ahirper  wo  the  aoui  relievei. 


Elysian  acenea,  too  happy  long  to  last ! 

Too  soon  a  storm  the  smiling  dawn  o'ercast! 

Too  soon  snne  demon  to  my  father  bore 

The  tidings  that  his  heart  with  anguish  tort/— 

My  pride  to  kindle,  with  dissuasive  voice. 

Awhile  he  labour'd  to  degrade  my  choice; 

Then,  in  the  whirling  wave  of  Pleasure,  sought 

From  its  loved  object  to  divert  my  thought 

With  equal  hope  he  might  attempt  to  bind. 

In  chains  of  adamant,  the  lawleas  wind : 

For  Love  had  aim'd  the  fatal  shaft  too  sore ; 

Hope  fed  the  wound,  and  absenoi  knew  do  cwm 

With  alienated  look,  each  art  he  iilrw 

Still  baflHed  by  superior  Nature's  law. 

His  anxious  mind  on  various  schemes  revolved; 

At  last  on  cruel  exile  he  resolved. 

The  rigorous  doom  was  fixed !  alas !  bow  vain 

To  him  of  tender  anguish  to  complain ! 

His  soul,  that  never  Love's  sweet  influence  fti^ 

By  social  sympathy  could  never  molt ; 

With  stem  command  to  Albert's  charge  be  pM, 

To  waft  Palemon  o'er  the  distant  wave. 

The  ship  was  laden  and  prepared  to  soil. 
And  only  waited  now  the  leading  gale. 
Twas  ours,  in  that  sad  period  first  to  prove 
The  heortfelt  tormenUi  of  despoiring  love : 
Th'  impotient  wish  that  never  feels  repoae. 
Desire  that  with  })crpetual  current  flows ; 
The  fluctuating  pangs  of  hope  and  fear ; 
Joy  distant  still,  and  sorrow  ever  near ! 
Thus,  while  the  pangs  of  thought  severer  gnw, 
Tho  western  breezes  inauspicious  blew. 
Hastening  the  moment  of  our  last  adieu. 
The  vessel  parted  on  the  falling  tide ; 
Tet  Time  one  sacred  hour  to  Love  supplied. 
The  night  was  silent,  and,  advancing  fast. 
The  moon  o'er  Thames  her  silver  mantle  cast ; 
Impatient  hope  the  midnight  path  explored. 
And  led  me  to  the  nymph  my  soul  adored. 
Soon  her  quick  footsteps  struck  my  listening  ear; 
She  came  confest!  the  lovely  maid  drew  near! 
But  ah !  what  force  of  language  can  impart 
Th*  impetuous  joy  that  glow'd  in  either  heart  !— 
O !  ye,  whose  melting  hearts  are  forro'd  to  prove 
The  trembling  ecstasies  of  genuine  love  f 
When,  with  delicious  agony,  the  thought 
Is  to  the  verge  of  hii^h  delirium  wrought; 
Your  secret  sympothy  alone  can  tell 
What  raptures  then  the  throbbing  bosom  uweVL ; 
O'er  all  the  ncr\'cs  what  tender  tumulta  roll. 
While  love  with  sweet  enchantment  roeln  A 
soul! 

In  transport  lost,  by  trembling  hope  impreot. 
The  blushing  virgin  sunk  upon  my  breast ; 
While  hers  congenial  beat  with  i(>nd  alarms; 
Dissolving  soilness !  paradine  of  charms  ! 
Flash'd  from  our  eyes,  in  warm  transfusion  flew 
Our  blending  spirits,  that  each  other  drew! 
O  bliss  supreme !  where  Virtue's  self  can  melt 
With  j(»ys  that  guilty  Pleasure  never  felt ! 
Form'd  to  refine  the  th<»ui;ht  with  chaste  desire, 
.\nd  kindle  sweet  Afl^(*rtion's  purest  fire ! 
Ah !  wherelore  shotild  my  hopeless  love,  she  cri« 
While  sorrow  burst  with  interrupting  sighs. 
For  c%-er  destined  to  lament  in  vain. 
Such  flattering  fond  ideas  entertain  f 
My  heart  through  scenes  of  (air  illiasion  stray'd 
Tb  joys  decreed  for  aone  aupenor  vmid. 


Canto  I. 
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^    Ti«  mine  to  feel  the  sharpest  stings  of  Grief, 
Where  never  gentle  hopes  aflbrd  relief 
Go  then,  dear  youth !  thy  Other's  rage  atone ! 
And  let  this  tortured  bosom  beat  alone ! 
The  hovering  anger  yet  thou  may*st  appease ; 
Go  then,  dear  youth !  nor  tempt  the  faithless 

•     Find  out  some  happier  daughter  of  the  town, 
With  Fortune*8  fairer  joys  thy  love  to  crown ; 
Where  smiling  o'er  thee  with  indulgent  ray, 
Prosperity  shall  hail  each  new-bom  day. 

^     Too  well  ihoi^Mw'st  good  Albert's  niggard  fate, 
111  fitted  to  Bi«B  thy  father's  hate ! 
Go  then,  I  cha^  thee,  by  thy  gen'rous  love. 
That  fatal  to  my  father  thus  may  prove  ; 
On  me  alone  let  dark  Affliction  fall, 
Whose  heart  for  thee  will  gladly  suffer  all. 
Then,  hoste  thee  hence,  Palemon,  ere  too  late, 
Nor  rashly  hope  to  brave  opposing  Fate ! 

She  ceased  ;  while  anguish  in  her  angei  face 
0*er  all  her  beauties  shower*d  celestial  grace : 
Not  Helen,  in  her  bridal  charms  array*d. 
Was  half  so  lovely  as  this  gentle  maid. 
O  soul  of  all  my  wnhes !  I  replied. 
Can  that  soH  fabric  stem  Affliction's  tide! 
Canst  thou,  iair  emblem  of  exalted  Truth ! 
To  Sorrow  doom  the  summer  of  thy  youth ; 
And  I,  perfidious !  all  that  sweetness  see 
Consign'd  to  lasting  misery  for  me  ? 
Sooner  this  moment  may  th'  eternal  doom 
Palemon  in  the  silent  earth  entomb ! 
Attest,  thou  Moon,  (air  regent  of  the  night! 
Whose  lustre  sickens  at  this  mournful  sight ; 
By  all  the  pangs  divided  lovers  feel, 
l^at  sweet  possession  only  knows  to  heal ! 
By  all  the  horrors  brooding  o'er  the  deep ! 
Where  Fate  and  Ruin  sad  dominion  keep ; 
Though  tyrant  duty  o'er  me  threat'ning  stands, 
And  claims  obedience  to  her  stern  commands ; 
Should  Fortune  cruel  or  auspicious  prove. 
Her  smile  or  frown  shall  never  change  my  love ! 
My  heart,  that  now  must  every  joy  resign. 
Incapable  of  change,  is  only  thine ! — 

O  cease  to  weep !  this  storm  will  yet  decay. 
And  these  sad  clouds  of  Sorrow  melt  away. 
While  through  the  rugged  path  of  life  we  go. 
All  mortals  taste  the  bitter  draught  of  wo : 
The  famed  and  great,  decreed  to  equal  pain, 
Full  oft  in  splendid  wretchedness  complain. 
For  this  Prosperity,  with  brighter  ray. 
In  smiling  contrast  gilds  our  vital  day. 
Thou  too,  sweet  maid  !  ere  twice  ten  months  are  o'er 
Shalt  hail  Palemon  to  his  native  shore. 
Where  never  Interest  shall  divide  us  more. 
Her  struggling  soul,  o'erwhelm'd   with  tender 
grief 
Now  found  an  interval  of  short  relief; 
So  melts  the  snrface  of  the  frozen  stream. 
Beneath  the  wintry  sun's  departing  beam. 
With  warning  haste  the  shades  of  night  withdrew. 
And  gave  the  signal  of  a  sad  adieu ! 
As  on  ray  neck  th'  affl;ct«3j  ma.iien  hung, 
A  thousand  racking  doubts  her  spirit  wrung : 
She  wept  the  terrors  of  the  fearful  wave. 
Too  oft,  alas !  the  wandering  lover's  grave ! 
With  soft  persuasion  I  dispell'd  her  fear, 
^d  from  her  cheek  beguiled  the  falling  tear. 
While  dying  fondneas  laoguish'd  in  her  eyea, 
ffifp  noar'd  her  soul  to  hetTen  in  suppU^nt  sigh*— 


Look  down  with  pity,  O  ye  Powers  above! 
Who  hear  the  sad  complaints  of  bleeding  Love! 
Ye,  who  the  secret  laws  of  Fate  explore. 
Alone  con  tell  if  he  returns  no  more: 
Or  if  the  hour  of  future  joy  remain, 
I/)ng-wish'd  atonement  of  long-suffer'd  pain ! 
Bid  every  guardian  minister  attend. 
And  from  all  ill  tho  much-loved  youth  defend ! 
—With   grief  o'erwhelm'd,  we  parted  twice  in 

vain. 
And,  urged  by  strong  attraction,  met  again. 
At  last,  by  cruel  Fortune  torn  apart. 
While  tender  passion  stream'd  in  either  heart; 
Our  eyes  transfix'd  with  agonizing  look. 
One  sad  farewell,  one  last  embrace  we  took. 
Foriorn  of  hope  the  lovely  maid  I  left, 
Pensive  and  pale,  of  every  joy  bereft: 
She  to  her  silent  couch  retired  to  weep. 
While  her  sacf  swain  embark'd  upon  the  deep. 

His  tale  thus  closed,  from  sympathy  of  grieC 
Palemon's  bosom  felt  a  sweet  relief 
The  hapless  bird,  thus  ravished  from  the  skiea, 
Where  all  forlorn  his  loved  companion  flies. 
In  secret  long  bei^'ails  his  cruel  fate. 
With  (bnd  remembrance  of  his  winged  mate: 
Till  gro\«7i  &miliar  with  a  foreign  train. 
Composed  at  length,  his  sadly  warbling  strain. 
In  sweet  oblivion  charms  the  sense  of  pain. 

Ye  tender  maids,  in  whose  pathetic  souls 
Compassion's  sacred  stream  impetuous  rolls ; 
>Vhose  warm  aflections  exquisitely  feel 
The  secret  wound  you  tremble  to  reveal ! 
Ah !  may  no  wand'rer  of  the  faithless  main 
Pour  through  your  breast  the  soft  delicious  bane! 
May  never  fatal  tenderness  approve 
The  fond  efflisions  of  their  ardent  love, 
O!  wam'd  by  friendship's  counsel,  learn  to  shun 
Tho  fatal  path  where  thousands  are  undone! 

Now  as  the  youths,  returning  o'er  the  plain, 
Approach'd  the  lonely  margin  of  the  main. 
First,  with  attention  roused,  Arion  eyed 
The  graceful  lover,  form'd  in  Nature's  pride. 
His  frame  the  happiest  symmetry  display'd ; 
And  locks  of  waving  gold  his  neck  array'd ; 
In  every  look  the  Paphian  graces  shine. 
Soft-breathing  o'er  his  cheek  their  bloom  divine. 
With  lighten'd  heart  he  smiled  serenely  gay. 
Like  young  Adonis  or  the  son  of  May ; 
Not  Cytherea  from  a  fairer  swain 
Received  her  apple  on  the  Trojan  plain ! 

The  sun's  bright  orb,  declining  all  serene, 
Now  glanced  obliquely  o'er  the  woodland  scene. 
Creation  smiles  around ;  on  every  spray 
The  warbling  birds  exalt  their  evening  lay. 
Blithe  skipping  o'er  yon  hill,  the  fleecy  tiain 
Join  the  deep  chorus  of  the  lowing  plain : 
The  golden  lime  and  orange  there  were  seen, 
On  fragrant  branches  of  perpetual  green. 
The  crystal  streams,  that  velvet  meadows  lave, 
To  the  green  ocean  roll  with  chiding  vrave. 
The  glassy  ocean,  hush'd,  forgets  to  roar. 
But  trembling  murmurs  on  the  sandy  shore  t 
And  lo!  his  surface,  lovely  to  behold. 
Glows  in  the  west,  a  sea  of  living  gold ! 
While  all  above,  a  thousand  liveries  gmy. 
The  skies  with  pomp  ine&ble  array, 
Arabian  sweets  perfume  the  bA.<^vi  ^^sunax 
Above,  bei^eaii!h,  wox»v^)  «ti€k!iKDK^i^^i^|qp\ 
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While  yet  the  ahadet,  on  Tirae'a  eternal  icale, 
With  long  vibration  deepen  o'er  the  vale ; 
While  yet  the  longBterf  of  tlie  vocal  grove. 
With  dying  numbers  tune  the  aoul  to  love ; 
With  joyful  eye*  th'  attentive  master  aeea 
Th'  autpiciouii  omens  of  an  eastern  breexe— 
Now  radiant  Vesper  leads  the  starry  train, 
And  Night  slow  draws  her  veil  o'er  land  and  main. 
Round  the  charged  bowl  the  sailors  form  a  ring. 
By  turns  recount  the  wondrous  tale,  or  sing ; 
A»  love  or  battle,  hardships  of  the  main, 
Or  genial  wine,  awake  the  homely  strain : 
Then  some  the  watch  of  night  alternate  keep, 
The  rest  lie  buried  in  oblivious  sleep. 

Deep  midnight  now  involves  the  livid  skies. 
While  infant  breezes  from  the  shore  arise. 
The  waning  moon,  behind  a  watery  shroud. 
Pale  glimmer'd  o'er  the  long-protracted  cloud; 
A  mighty  ring  around  her  silver  throne. 
With  parting  meteors  croas'd  portentoiia  shone. 
This  in  the  troubled  sky  full  oft  prevails ; 
Oft  deem'd  a  signal  of  tempestuous  gales. — 
While  young  Arion  sleeps,  before  his  sight 
Tumultuous  swim  the  visions  of  the  night 
Now  blooming  Anna,  with  her  happy  swain, 
Approach'd  the  sucred  Hymeneal  fane, 
Anon,  tremendous  lightnings  flash  between. 
And  funeral  pomp  and  weeping  loves  are  seen ! 
Now  with  Palemon  up  a  rocky  steep 
Whose  summit  trembles  o'er  the  roaring  deep, 
With  poinful  step  he  climb'd  ;  while  far  above 
Sweet  Anna  charm'd  them  with  the  voice  of  love. 
Then  sudden  from  the  slippery  height  they  fell. 
While  dreadful  yawn'd  benoatli  the  jaws  of  hell. — 
Amid  this  fearfnl  trance,  a  thundering  sound 
He  hears — and  thrice  the  hollow  decks  rebound. 
Upstarting  from  his  couch  on  deck  he  sprung ; 
Thrice  with  shrill  note  the  boatswain's  whistle  rung. 
AH  hands  unmoor!  proclaims  a  boisterous  cry; 
AU  hands  unmoor  !  the  cavcm'd  rocks  reply ! 
Housed  from  repose  aloft  the  sailors  swarm. 
And  with  their  levers  soon  the  windlass  arm.* 
The  order  given,  upspringing  with  a  bound. 
They  lodge  the  bars,  and  whcol  their  engino  round ; 
At  every  turn  the  clanging  pauls  resound. 
Uptom  reluctant  from  iu  oozy  cave. 
The  ponderous  onehor  rises  o'er  the  wave : 
Along  their  slippery  moats  the  yards  ascend, 
And  high  in  air  the  canvass  wings  extend  : 
Redoubling  cords  the  lofty  canvass  guide. 
And  through  inextricable  mazes  glide. 
The  lunar  rays  with  long  reflection  gleam. 
To  light  the  vessel  o'er  the  silver  stream : 
Along  the  glassy  plain  serene  she  glides. 
While  azure  radiance  trembles  on  her  sides 
From  cast  to  north  the  transient  breezes  play, 
And  in  th*  Egyptian  quarter  soon  decay. 
A  calm  ensues ;  they  dread  th'  adjacent  shore  ; 
The  boats  with  rowers  arm'd  are  sent  before : 
With  cordage  fasten'd  to  the  lofty  prow. 
Aloof  to  sea  the  stately  ship  they  low.t 


*  The  windlass  is  a  sort  of  lanre  roller,  used  to  wind 
In  the  cable,  or  heave  up  the  anchor.  It  ia  turned  about 
vertically  by  a  number  or  long  bars  or  levers;  fn 
srhlch  operation,  it  is  prevented  from  recoiling,  by  the 
pauls. 

f  TpwIpC  1*  the  operatioQ  of  drawlne  *  "hip  forward,  by 


The  nervous  crew  their  sweeping  oen  eileodp 
And  pealing  shouts  the  shore  of  Candia  rend. 
Success  attends  their  skill ;  the  danger**  o*«r : 
The  port  is  doubled  and  beheld  no  iBore. 

Now  Mom,  her  lamp  pale  glimmering  od  i 
Scatter'd  before  her  van  reluctant  Night. 
She  comes  not  in  refulgent  pcnnp  array'd. 
But  sternly  frowning,  wrapt  in  sullen  ahade. 
Above  incumbent  vapours,  Ida's  height. 
Tremendous  rock !  emerges  on  the  sight. 
North-east  the  guardian  isle  of  SUAdip  liM, 
And  westward  Freschin's  woodyflB||i  arise. 

With  winning  pout u res,  now  thPKuitan  aaila 
Spread  all  their  snares  to  charm  th'  inconaiant  | 
The  swelling  stud-sails*  now  tlieir  wings 
Then  stay-sails  sidelong  to  the  breeze  asceod: 
While  all  to  court  the  wandering  breeze  are 
With  yards  now  thwarting,  now  obliquely 

The  dim  horizon  lowering  vapours  shroud* 
And  blot  the  sun.  yet  struggling  in  the  cloud : 
Through  the  wide  atmosphere,  condenaed   with 

haze, 
His  glaring  orb  emits  a  sanguine  blaze. 
The  pilots  now  their  rules  of  art  apply, 
The  mystic  needle's  devious  aim  to  try. 
The  compass,  placed  to  catch  the  rising  ray,t 
The  quadrant's  shadows  studious  they  survey ! 
Along  the  arch  the  gradual  index  slides. 
While  Phoobus  down  the  vertic  circle  glides. 
Now,  seen  on  Ocean's  utmost  verge  to  swim. 
He  sweeps  it  vibrant  with  his  nether  limb. 
Their  sage  experience  thus  explores  the  heiglit 
And  polar  distance  of  the  source  of  light : 
Then  through  the  chiliads  triple  maze  they  tfW)t 
Th'  analogy  that  proves  the  magnet's  place. 
The  wayward  steel,  to  truth  thus  reconciled* 
No  more  th'  attentive  pilot's  eye  beguiled. 

The  natives,  while  the  ship  departs  the  laiid» 
Ashore  with  admiration  gazing  stand. 
Majestically  slow,  before  the  breeze, 
In  silent  pomp  she  marches  on  the  seas ; 
Her  milk-white  bottom  cast  a  softer  gleam. 
While  trembling  through  tlie  green  tianalaeent 

stream. 
The  walm4  that  close  above  in  contrast  ahone, 
Cl:uip  the  long  fabric  with  a  jetty  zone. 
Britannia,  riding  awful  on  the  prow, 
Gnzed  o'er  the  vassal  wave  that  roll'd  below  : 
Where'er  she  moved  the  vassal  waves  were  soon 
To  yield  obsequious  and  confess  their  queen. 
Th'  imperial  trident  graced  her  dexter  hand. 
Of  power  to  rule  the  surge,  like  Moses'  wand, 

means  of  ropes,  extending  from  her  fore  part  to  one  or 
more  of  the  bnats  rowing  before  her. 

*  Sruddinz-sailfl  are  long,  narrow  sails,  which  are  only 
used  in  fine  weather  and  fair  winds,  on  the  outskle  of 
the  larger  square  sails.  Stay-sails  are  three-coraerad 
sails,  which  are  hoirted  up  on  the  stays,  when  the 
wind  crosses  the  ship's  course  either  directly  or 
obliquely. 

\  ThA  operation  of  taking  the  sun's  azimuth,  in  order 
to  dircover  the  eastern  or  western  variation  of  the  mag- 
netic needle. 

:  Ttie  wales,  here  alluded  to,  are  an  assemblage  of 
strong  planks  which  envelope  the  lower  part  of  the  sUp^a 
side,  wherein  Chey  are  broader  and  thicker  than  the  rest, 
and  appear  some  wliat  like  a  range  of  hoops,  which  SCpf^ 
rates  the  bottom  ttom  the  upper  works* 
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Th'  eternal  empire  of  the  main  to  keep, 
And  guide  her  iquadroiia  o'er  the  trembling  deep. 
Her  left,  propitiooa,  bore  a  mjratic  ■hield, 
Aroond  whoae  margin  rolls  the  watery  field : 
There  her  bold  Oenios,  in  hia  floating  car, 
O'er  the  wild  billow  hurla  the  Btorm  of  war — 
And  lo !  the  beast  Aat  oft  with  jealous  rage 
In  bloody  combat  met  fiom  age  to  age, 
Tamed  into  Union,  yoked  in  Friendship's  chain. 
Draw  his  proud  chariot  round  the  vanquish'd  main. 
From  the  broad  oargin  to  the  centre  grew 
Shelves,    rofl|j||||  and  whirlpools,  hideous  to  the 

view ! — 
111*  immortal  shield  from  Neptune  she  received, 
When  first  her  head  above  the  wateri  heaved. 
Loose  floated  o'er  her  limbs  an  azure  vest ; 
A  figured  scutcheon  glitter'd  on  bar  breast ; 
There,  from  one  parent  soil,  Ibr  efV  young, 
The  blooming  rose  and  hardy  thistle  sprung : 
Around  her  head  an  oaken  wreath  was  seen. 
Inwove  with  laurels  of  unfiiding  green. 
Such  was  the  sculptured  prow — from  van  to  rear 
Th*  artillery  frown'd,  a  black  tremendous  tier! 
Embalm'd  with  orient  gum,  above  the  wave. 
The  swelling  sides  a  yellow  radiance  gave. 
On  the  broad  stem  a  pencil  warm  and  bold, 
That  never  servile  rules  of  art  controll'd. 
An  allegoric  tale  on  high  portray'd. 
There  a  young  hero,  here  a  royal  maid. 
Fair  England's  genius  in  the  jrouth  exprest, 
Her  ancient  foe,  but  now  her  friend  confest. 
The  warlike  nymph  with  fond  regard  sorvey'd : 
No  more  his  hostile  frown  her  heart  dismay 'd. 
His  look,  that  once  shot  terror  from  afar. 
Like  young  Alcides,  or  the  god  of  war. 
Serene  as  summer's  evening  skies  she  saw ; 
Serene,  yet  firm ;  though  mild,  impressing  awe. 
Her  ner^'oos  arm,  inured  to  toils  severe, 
Brandish'd  th'  unconquer'd  Caledonian  spear. 
The  dreadful  falchion  of  the  hills  she  wore, 
Sung  to  the  harp  in  many  a  tale  ofyore. 
That  oft  her  rivers  dyed  with  hostile  gore. 
Blue  was  her  rocky  shield  ;  her  piercing  eye 
Flash'd  like  the  meteors  of  her  native  sky; 
Her  crest,  high-plumed,  was  roogh  with  many  a  scar. 
And  o'er  her  helmet  gleam'd  the  northern  star. 
The  warrior  youth  appear'd  of  noble  frame, 
The  hardy  offiipring  of  some  Runic  dame : 
Loose  o'er  his  shoulders  hung  the  slacken'd  bow, 
Renown'd  in  song—- the  terror  of  the  foe ! 
The  sword,  that  oft  the  barbarous  north  defied. 
The  scourge  of  tyrants !  glitter'd  by  hb  side. 
Clad  in  refulgent  arms,  in  battle  won. 
The  George  erablazon'd  on  his  ootilet  shone. 
Fast  by  his  side  was  seen  a  golden  lyre. 
Pregnant  with  numbers  of  eternal  fire : 
Whose  strings  unlock  the  witches'  midnight  spell, 
Or  waft  rapt  Fancy  through  the  gu16  of  hell--* 
Struck  with  contagion,  kindling  Fancy  hears 
The  songs  of  heaven,  the  music  of  the  spheres ! 
Borne  on  Newtonian  wing,  through  air  she  fiies. 
Where  other  sum  to  other  systems  rise ! — 
These  front  the  scene  conspicuous— over  bead 
Albion's  proud  oak  his  filial  branches  spread ; 
While  on  the  sea  beat  shore  obsequious  stood. 
Beneath  their  feet,  the  father  of  the  flood  { 
Hare,  the  bold  native  of  her  cliflft  above, 
flHdi'd  by  th«  onrUal  aaU  the  bird  of  Jove ; 
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There,  on  the  watch,  sagacious  of  his  prey. 
With  eyes  of  fire,  an  English  mastifl!'  lay. 
Yonder  fair  Commerce  stretch'd  her  winged  aail ; 
Here  frown'd  the  god  that  wakes  the  living  gal»^ 
High  o'er  the  poop,  the  fluttering  wings  unfurl'd 
Th'  imperial  flag  that  rules  the  watery  world. 
Deep  blushing  armours  all  the  tops  invest. 
And  warlike  trophiea  either  quarter  drest;   [high  i 
Then  tower'd  the  masts;  the  canvass  swell'd  OQ 
And  waving  streamers  floated  in  the  sky. 
Thus  the  rich  vessel  moves  in  trim  array, 
Like  some  fair  virgin  on  her  bridal  day. 
Thus,  like  a  swan  she  cleaves  the  watery  plain  | 
The  pride  and  wonder  of  the  if^ean  main. 

Canto  II, 

ARGUMENT. 

Reflection  on  leaving  the  land.  The  gale  continues.  A. 
wster-spouL  Beauty  of  a  dying  dolphin.  The  dilp'a 
progress  aloog  the  shore.  Wind  strengthens.  Tht 
sails  reduced.  A  shoal  of  porpoises.  Last  appear- 
ance of  Cape  Spada  Sea  risea  A  squalL  The  ssUa 
further  diminisbed.  Mainsail  split  Ship  bears  away 
before  the  wind.  Again  hauls  upon  the  wind.  An- 
other mainsail  fitted  to  the  yard.  The  gale  stifl  hi- 
creases.  Topsails  furled.  Top-gallant  yards  sent 
down.  Sea  enJarg es.  Sunset  Courses  reefed.  Four 
seaman  lost  oflT  the  lee  main  yard-arm.  Amdety 
of  the  pilots  from  thefr  dangerous  situation.  Resolute 
•behaviour  of  the  sailors.  The  ship  labours  in  great 
distress.  The  artillery  thrown  overboard.  Dismal 
appearance  of  the  woalber.  Very  high  and  daogeroof 
sea.  Severe  fiuigoe  of  the  crew.  Consoltaiioo  and 
resolution  of  the  officers.  Speech  and  advice  of  Albert 
to  the  crew.  Necessary  disposition  lo  veer  before  the 
wind.  Disappointment  in  the  proposed  cflTect  New 
dispositions  equally  unsuccessful.  The  misen  mast 
cm  away. 
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AoiEu,  ye  pleasures  of  the  rural  scene. 

Where  peace  and  calm  contentment  dwell  serene ! 

To  me,  in  vain,  on  earth's  prolific  soil. 

With  summer  crown'd  th'  Elysian  valleys  smi)e ! 

To  me  those  happier  scenes  no  joy  impart, 

But  tantalize  wiUi  hope  my  aching  heart 

For  these,  alas !  reluctant  I  forego. 

To  visit  storms  and  elements  of  wo ! 

Ye  tempests !  o'er  my  head  congenial  roll, 

To  suit  the  mournful  music  of  my  soul ! 

In  black  progression,  lo !  they  hover  near-^ 

Hail,  social  Horrors !  like  my  fate  severe ! 

Old  Ocean,  hail !  beneath  whose  azure  sme 

The  secret  deep  lies  unexplored,  unknown* 

Approach,  ye  brave  companions  of  the  sea. 

And  fearless  view  this  awful  scene  with  me ! 

Te  native  guardians  of  your  country's  laws ! 

Ye  bold  ossertors  of  her  sacred  cause  ! 

The  muse  invites  you,  judge  if  she  depart. 

Unequal,  from  the  precepts  of  your  art 

In  practice  train'd,  and  conscious  of  her  power.       ^ 

Her  steps  intrepid  meet  the  trying  hour. 

O'er  the  smooth  bosom  of  the  faithless  tides, 

Propell'd  by  gentle  gales,  the  vessel  glides. 

Rodroond,  exulting,  felt  th'  auspicious  wind. 

And  by  a  mystic  charm  its  aim  conflned^— 

The  thotights  of  home,  that  o'er  his  fancy  roU, . 

With  trembling  joy  dilate 
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Hope  lifts  hit  bMrt,  before  whoee  vivid  nj 
DtatreM  recedes,  and  danger  melts  away. 
Already  Britain's  parent  cliffii  anse. 
And  in  idea  greet  his  longing  eyes ! 
£ach  amorous  sailor  too,  with  heart  elate, 
Dwells  on  the  beauties  of  his  gentle  mate. 
E'en  they  th'  impressive  dart  of  Love  can  feel, 
^Vhoae  stubborn  souls  are  sheathed  in  triple  steel. 
I^or  leM  o'erjoy'd,  perhaps  with  equal  truth, 
Each  faithful  maid  eipects  th*  approaching  youth. 
In  distant  bosoms  equal  ardours  glow ; 
And  mutual  passions  mutual  joy  bestow. — 
Tall  Ida's  summit  now  more  distant  grew, 
And  Jove's  high  hill  was  rising  on  the  view; 
When,  from  the  left  approaching,  ihoy  descry 
A  liquid  column,  towering,  shoot  on  high  : 
The  foaming  base  an  angry  whirlwind  sweeps, 
Where  curling  billows  rouse  the  fearful  deeps : 
0tiU  round  and  round  the  fluid  vortex  flies. 
Scattering  dun  night  and  horror  through  the  skies. 
The  swift  volution  and  tii'  enormous  train 
Let  sages  versed  in  Nature's  lore  explain ! 
The  horrid  apparition  still  draws  nigh, 
And  white  with  foam  the  whirling  surges  fly ; 
Thfl  guns  were   primed— the  vessel  northward 

veers, 
Till  her  black  battery  on  the  column  bears. 
The  nilro  flred  ;  and  while  the  dreadful  sound, 
Convulsive,  shook  the  slumbering  air  aroond. 
The  watery  volume,  trembling  to  the  sky, 
Bant  down  the  dreadful  deluge  from  on  high  { 
Th*  aflfrighted  surge,  recoiling  as  it  fell, 
Rolling  in  hills  disclosed  th'  abyss  of  hell. 
But  soon  this  transient  undulation  o'er, 
The  sea  subsides,  the  whirlwinds  rago  no  more. 
While   southward    now   th'    increasing  breezes 

veer, 
0ark  clonds  incnmbenton  their  wings  appear. 
In  front  they  view  the  consecrated  grove 
Of  Cypress,  sacred  once  to  Cretan  Jove. 
The  thirsty  canvass,  all  around  supplied, 
Still  drinks  unquench'd  the  full  atrial  Ude; 
And  now,  approaching  near  the  lofty  stem, 
A  shoal  of  sportive  dolphins  they  discern. 
From  bumish*d  scales  they  beam'd  refulgent  rayi. 
Till  all  the  glowing  ocean  seems  to  blaze. 
Soon  to  the  sport  of  death  the  crew  repair. 
Dart  the  long  lance,  or  spread  the  baited  snore. 
One  in  redoubling  mazes  wheels  along, 
And  glides,  imhappy !  near  the  triple  prong. 
Bodmond,  unerring,  o*er  his  head  suspends 
The  barbed  steel,  and  every  turn  attends. 
Unerring  aim'd  the  missile  weapon  flew, 
And,  plunging,  struck  the  fiited  victim  through. 
Th'  upturning  points  his  ponderous  bulk  sustain ; 
On  deck  he  struggles  with  convulsive  pain. 
But  while  his  heart  the  fatal  javelin  thrills 
And  flitting  life  escapes  in  sanguine  rills. 
What  radiant  changes  strike  th'  astonished  sight! 
What  glowing  hues  of  mingled  shade  and  light! 
Not  equal  beauties  gild  the  lucid  west, 
With  parting  beams  all  o'er  profusely  drest ; 
Not  lovelier  colours  paint  the  vernal  dawn. 
When  orient  dews  impearl  th*  enamell'd  lawn, 
Than  ftom  his  sides  in  bright  sufibsion  flow, 
TbBi  now  with  gold  empyreal  seemM  to  glow ; 
Now  in  pellucid  aapphiret  meet  the  view, 
And  emulate  the  soft  celeiti«l  hue ; 


Now  beam  a  flaming  crimson  on  the  eye  ; 
And  now  assume  the  purple's  deeper  dye. 
But  here  description  clouds  each  shining 
What  terms  of  Art  can  Nature's  powen  diapUy  I 
Now,  while  on  high  the  freshening  gale  ohoftob 
The  ship  beneath  her  lofty  pressure  reels. 
Th'  auxiliar  sails  that  court  a  gentle  breese. 
From  their  high  stations  sink  by  slow  degre— . 
The  watchful  ruler  of  the  helm  no  more 
With  fix'd  attention  eyes  th'  adjacent  shore ; 
But  by  the  oracle  of  truth  below. 
The  wondrous  magnet,  guides  the  i^|^»rd  pnnw.^ 
The  wind,  that  still  th'  impressive  Srvaaa  aweU*d, 
Swift  and  more  swift  the  yielding  bark  impeU'd. 
Impatient  thus  she  glides  along  the  coast. 
Till,  far  behind,  the  hill  of  Jovo  is  lost: 
And  while  aloof  from  Retimo  she  steers, 
Malacha's  foroVJbd  full  in  front  appears. 
Wide  o'er  yon  isthmus  stands  the  cypress  groro 
That  once  enclosed  the  hollow'd  fone  of  Jove. 
Hero  too,  memorial  of  his  name !  is  found 
A  tomb,  in  marble  ruins  on  the  ground. 
This  gloomy  tyrant,  whose  triumphant  yoke 
The  trembling  states  around  to  slavery  brolM ; 
Through  Greece,  for  murder,  rape,  and  inceat ' 
The  muses  raised  to  high  Olympus  throne.^ 
For  oft.  alas !  their  venal  strains  adorn 
The  prince  whom  blushing  Virtue  holds  in 
Still  Rome  anil  Greece  record  his  endless  fiuiie. 
And  hence  yon  mountain  yet  retains  his  name. 
But  see !  in  confluence  borne  before  the  bleat, 
Clonds  roll'd  on  clouds  the  dusky  noon  o'en^at ; 
The  blackening  ocean  curls ;  the  winds  ariae  ; 
And  the  dark  scud*  in  swift  succession  flies. 
While  the  swoln  canvass  bends  the  roosts  on  high 
Low  in  the  wave  the  leeward  cannon  lie.t 
The  sailors  now,  to  give  the  ship  relief, 
Reduce  the  topsails  by  a  single  reef-t 
Each  lofty  yard  with  slacken'd  cordage  reels. 
Rattle  the  creaking  blocks  and  ringing  wheels. 
Down  the  tall  masts  the  topsails  sink  amain ; 
And,  soon  reduced,  assume  their  post  again. 
More  distant  grew  receding  Candia's  shore ; 
And  southward  of  the  west  Cape  Spado  bore. 

Four  hours  tbo  sun  his  high  meridian  throne 
Had  left,  and  o'er  Atlantic  regions  shone  : 
Still  blacker  clouds,  tliat  all  the  skies  invade. 
Draw  o'er  his  sullied  orb  a  dismal  shade. 
A  squall  deep  lowering  blots  the  southern  sky. 
Before  whose  boisterous  breath  the  waters  fly. 
Its  weight  the  topsails  can  no  more  sustain : 
'  Reef  topsails,  reef!'  the  boatswain  calls  again ! 


*  Scad  is  s  name  given  by  seamen  to  the  lowest  ek»iNI% 
which  are  driven  with  great  rapidity  sJoog  the  atin». 
sphere,  In  squally  or  tempestuous  weather. 

t  When  the  wind  crosses  a  ship's  course,  either 
directly  or  obliquely,  that  side  of  the  ship  upon  which  it 
acts,  is  called  the  weather  sUle :  and  the  opposite  one, 
which  Is  then  pressed  downwards,  in  called  the  lee  tMm, 
Hence  all  the  rinsing  and  funiiture  of  the  ship  are,  at  this 
time,  distinguished  by  the  side,  on  which  they  are  sita- 
ated;  as  the  lee  cannon,  the  lee  braces,  the  weather 
braces,  &c. 

:  The  topsails  are  large  square  sail*,  of  the  second 
degree  hi  height  snd  msgnitude.    Reefs  sre  eetlala 

I  divisions  or  spaces  by  which  the  prlocipsl  sails  are  re. 
doeed  when  the  wind  Increases;  and  again  enlacged 
proportloiiably,  when  Us  force  abates. 
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The  haliards*  and  top-bow-lineat  lOon  are  gone. 
To  clue-lineat  ^nd  reef-tacklee  next  they  run : 
The  shivering  aaili  deacend ;  and  now  they  iqaare 
The  yards,  while  ready  sailors  mount  in  air. 
The  weather-earings^  and  the  lee  they  past; 
The  reeft  enroU'd,  and  every  point  made  fiuiL 
Their  task  above  thus  finish'd,  they  descend. 
And  vigilant  th'  approaching  squall  attend. 
It  comes  reeistle« ;  and  with  foaming  sweep* 
Upturns  the  whitening  sur&ce  of  the  deep. 
In  such  a  tempest,  borne  to  deeds  of  death. 
The  wayward  liaten  scour  the  blasted  heath. 
With  ruin  pregnant  now  the  clouds  impend. 
And  storm  and  cataract  tumultuous  blend. 
Deep  on  her  side  the  reeling  vessel  lies — 
''Brail  up  the  mizenJI  quick!"  the  master  cries, 
**  Man  the  clue-gametalf  let  the  qip  sheet  fly  !"** 
The  boisterous  squall  still  presaeJptai  on  high. 
And  swilV,  and  fatal,  as  the  lightning's  course. 
Through  the  torn  mainsail  bursts  with  thundering 

force. 
While  the  rent  canvass  flutter*d  in  the  wind, 
Still  on  her  flank  the  stooping  bark  inclined.^ — 
'  Bear  up  the  hehntt  a-weather !"  Rodmond  cries ; 
Swift,  at  the  word,  the  helm  a-weather  flies. 
The  prow,  with  secret  instinct  veers  apace : 
And  now  the  foresail  right  athwart  they  brace ; 
With  equal  sheets  restrain'd,  the  bellying  sail 
Spreads  a  broad  concave  to  the  sweeping  gsle. 
While  o'er  the  foam  the  ship  impetuous  flies, 
Th'  attentive  timoneertt  the  helm  applies. 
As  in  pursuit  along  the  a^'rial  way. 
With  ardent  eye  the  ialooa  marks  his  prey, 


•  IlAllsrds  are  either  single  ropes  or  tackles,  by  which 
the  sails  aro  hoisted  up  and  lowered,  when  the  sail  is  to 
be  extended  or  reduced. 

t  Bow-Unes  are  ropes  extended  to  keep  the  windward 
edge  of  the  sail  steady,  and  to  prevent  it  from  shaking  in 
an  nnfavoorable  wind. 

;  Clue-lines  are  ropes  used  to  tmas  op  the  does,  or 
lower  comers  of  the  principal  sidls  to  their  respective 
yards,  particularly  when  the  sail  Is  to  be  close  reefed 
or  furled.— Reef-tackles  are  ropes  employed  to  iacilitste 
the  operation  of  reefing,  by  confining  the  extremities  of 
the  reef  close  up  to  the  yard,  so  that  the  interval  becomes 
slack,  and  is  therelbre  earily  rolled  up  and  Ikstened  to 
the  yard  by  the  points  employed  for  this  purpose. 

f  Barings  are  small  eonta,  by  which  the  upper  comers 
of  the  principal  sails,  and  also  the  extremities  of  the  reefs, 
are  fastened  to  the  yard-armn. 

IThe  mixen  Isa  large  sail  of  an  obkmg  figure,  extended 
upon  the  mtzen  ousl 

V  Clue  garnets  are  employed  for  the  same  purpooes 
on  the  mdnsall  and  foresail,  as  the  clueUnes  are  upon 
an  other  square  sails.    See  note  t,  above. 

**  It  Is  necessary  In  this  place  to  remark  that  the  sheets, 
which  are  universally  mistaken  by  the  EngUsh  poets  and 
their  readers  for  the  sails  themselves,  aro  no  other  than 
the  ropes  nseil  to  extend  the  dues  or  lower  comers  of 
the  sails  to  which  they  are  attached.  To  the  mainsail 
and  foresail  there  is  a  sheet  and  a  tack  on  each  side ;  the 
latter  of  which  Is  a  thick  rope,  servine  to  confine  the 
weather  clue  of  the  sail  down  to  the  ship's  side,  whilst 
the  former  draws  out  of  the  lee-clue  or  lower  comer  on 
the  opposite  side.    TkIcs  are  only  ose<l  In  a  side  wind 

tt  The  helm  is  sski  to  be  o-ieeofAer,  when  the  bar  by 
wUch  it  is  managed  Is  tomcd  to  the  side  of  the  ship  next 
the  wind. 

ti  Tlraoneer,  (flrom  Ummmi$r,  Fir.)  the  belmsmut  or 


Each  motion  watches  of  the  doubtful  dias«, 
Obliquely  wheeling  through  the  lk|uid  space ; 
So,  govem'd  by  the  steersman's  glowmg  hands. 
The  regent  helm  her  motion  still  commands. 

But  now  the  transient  squall  to  leeward  past. 
Again  she  rallies  to  the  sullen  blast 
The  helm  to  starboard*  turns — with  wings  inclined* 
The  sidelong  canvass  clasps  the  faithless  wind. 
The  mizen  draws ;  she  springs  aloof  once  more. 
While  the  fbre-staysoilt  balances  before. 
The  foresail  braced  obliquely  to  the  wind. 
They  near  the  prow  th'  extended  tack  confined  ; 
Then  on  the  leeward  sheet  the  seamen  bend. 
And  haul  the  bow-line  to  the  bowsprit  end. 
To  topsails  next  they  haste — the  bun^lines  gone. 
The  clue-lines  through  their  wheel'd  machineiy  nut 
On  either  side  below  the  sheets  are  mann'd : 
Again  the  fluttering  sails  their  skirts  expand. 
Once  more  the  topsails,  though  with  humbler  plumfl^ 
Mounting  aloft  their  ancient  post  resume. 
Again  the  bow-lines  and  the  yards  are  braced,t 
And  all  th'  entangled  cords  in  order  placed. 

The  sail,  by  whirlwinds  thus  so  lately  rent. 
In  tatter'd  ruins  fluttering,  is  unbent 
With  brails$  refix  another  soon  prepared. 
Ascending,  spreads  along  beneath  the  yard. 
To  each  yard-arm  the  head  ropelj  they  extend. 
And  soon  their  earings  and  the  roebinsT  bend. 
That  task  perform'd,  they  first  the  braces**  slack. 
Then  to  its  statien  drag  th*  unwilling  tack ; 
And,  while  the  lee  clue-gomet's  lower'd  away. 
Taught  aft  the  sheet  they  tally  and  belay  .ft 

Now  to  the  north,  from  Afric's  burning  shoreb 
A  troop  of  porpoises  their  course  explore; 
In  curling  wreaths  they  gambol  on  the  tide. 
Now  bound  aloft,  now  down  the  billow  glide. 
Their  tracks  awhile  the  hoary  waves  retain, 
That  bum  in  sparkling  trails  along  the  main. 
These  fleetest  coursers  of  the  finny  race. 
When  threat'ning  clouds  th*  etherial  vault  defiioi^ 
Their  rout  to  leeward  still  sagacious  form. 
To  shun  the  fury  of  th'  approaching  storm.  ^ 

*  The  helm  being  turned  to  starboard,  or  to  the  rfght 
side  of  the  ship,  directs  the  prow  to  the  left,  or  to  port, 
and  vice  verso.  Hence  the  helm  being  put  a  starboard, 
when  the  ship  Is  running  northward,  (firects  her  prow 
tovrards  the  west 

t  This  nul,  which  Is  with  more  propriety  called  the 
fore-toproast-staysall.  Is  a  triangular  sail,  that  runs  upon 
the  fore-toproast-stay,  over  the  bowq>rk.  It  Is  used  to 
command  the  fore  part  of  the  ship,  and  counterbabmee 
the  sails  extended  towante  the  stem.  See  also  the  last 
note  of  thifi  Canto. 

;  A  yard  is  said  to  be  braced  when  it  Is  turned  about  the 
mast  horixontally,  either  to  the  right  or  left;  the  ropes 
employed  In  this  service  are  accordingly  called  braeet^  ^ 

f  The  ropes  us<h)  to  truss  up  a  sail  to  the  yard  or  masi 
whereto  it  in  attached  are,in  ageneral  sense,  called  brmila. 

I  The  hc.vl-rope  is  a  cord  to  which  the  upper  part  of 
the  rail  is  8f>wed. 

n  Ropcb&nds,  pronounced  roebins,  sre  small  cords 
used  to  fasten  the  upper  edge  of  any  sail  to  Its  respective 
yard. 

**  Decatise  the  lee-brace  confines  the  yard  so  that  the 
tack  will  not  oome  down  to  Its  place  till  the  braces  aie 
cast  loose. 

tt  Taught  Implies  stift  tense,  or  extended  straight ;  wd 
tally  is  a  phrase  particularly  applied  to  the  operatton  of 
hauling  afi  the  sheets,  or  drawing  them  towaitktfeA^h^ 
item.  To  Asley  Is  to  fkstML 
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Fair  Candia  now  no  more  beneath  her  lee 
Protects  the  vetMl  from  th'  intuiting  tea : 
Roimd  her  broad  armi,  impatient  of  control, 
Routed  from  their  tecret  deept,  the  billowi  roll. 
Sunk  were  the  bulwarkt  of  the  friendly  there, 
And  all  the  scene  an  hottile  atpect  wore. 
The  flattering  wind,  that  late,  with  promited  aid, 
From  Candia't  bay  th*  unwilling  thip  betray'd. 
No  longer  &wnt  beneath  the  fair  ditguite, 
But  like  a  ruffian  on  hit  quarry  fliet. — 
Tott  on  the  tide  the  feelt  the  tempett  blow. 
And  dreadt  the  vengeance  of  to  fell  a  foe. 
At  the  proud  horte,  with  cottly  trappingi  gay, 
Exulting,  prancet  to  the  bloody  fray. 
Spuming  the  ground,  he  gloriet  in  hit  might. 
But  reelt  turaultuout  in  the  thock  of  fight : 
Even  to  capariton'd  in  gaudy  pride. 
The  bounding  vettel  dancet  on  the  tide — 
Fierce,  and  more  fierce  the  touthero  demon  blew, 
And  more  incented  the  roaring  watert  grew : 
The  thip  no  longer  can  her  toptailt  tpread, 
And  every  hope  of  fairer  tkiet  it  fled. 
Bow-linet  and  haliardt  are  relax'd  again, 
Clne-linet  haul'd  down,  and  theett  let  fly  amain ; 
Clued  up  each  top^^ail,  and  by  bracet  tquared, 
7%e  teamen  climb  aloft  on  either  yard ; 
They  furl'd  the  tail,  and  pointed  to  the  wind 
The  yard,  by  rolling  tacklet*  then  confined. 
While  o'er  the  thip  the  gallant  boattwain  fliet : 
Like  a  hoane  mattiff  through  the^turm  he  criet : 
Prompt  to  direct  th'  unskilful  ttill  appears ; 
Th'  expert  he  praises,  and  the  fearful  cheers. 
Now  tome  to  ttrike  top-gallant  ynrdt  attend  ^-f 
Some  travellerst  up  the  weather-backstays$  send ; 
At  each  mast-head  the  top-ropesil  others  bend. 
The  youngest  sailors  from  the  yards  above 
Their  parreIs,T  lifts,**  and  braces  soon  remove : 
Then  topt  an-end,  and  to  travellers  tied,       [slide, 
Charged  with  their  sails,  they  down  the  backstays 
The  yards  secure  along  the  boomttt  reclined. 
While  tome  the  flying  cordt  aloft  confined. — 


•The  roUing  ttckle  It  an  attembtace  of  pulley t,  used 
to  confine  the  yard  to  the  westber-sido  of  the  mast,  and 
prevent  the  former  from  rubbing  against  the  bitter  by 
the  fluetuating  modon  of  the  thip  in  a  turbulent  sea. 

tit  it  usual  to  tend  down  the  top-gallant  yarda  on  the 
approach  of  a  ttorm.  They  are  the  highett  yardt  that 
are  ringed  in  a  thip. 

^Travellert  are  tlender  Iron  rkigt,  encircling  the 
baekttayt,  and  uaed  to  fiu^ilitate  the  hoiating  or  lowering 
of  the  top-gallant  yards,  by  eonflnhig  them  to  the  back- 
atayt,  in  their  ascent  or  descent,  so  as  to  prevent  them 
flrom  swinging  about  by  the  agiuuioo  of  the  vessel 

f  Backstays  are  long  ropes  extending  from  the  right 
and  left  side  of  the  ship  to  the  top-mast  heads,  which 
they  are  intended  to  aecure,  by  counteracting  the  eflbrt 
of  the  wind  upon  the  sails. 

|Top-n>pea  are  the  cords  by  which  the  top-gallant 
yards  are  hoisted  up  from  the  deck,  or  lowered  again  in 
stormy  weatiier. 

f  The  parrel,  which  is  usually  a  movable  band  of  rope* 
Is  employed  to  confine  the  yard  to  its  respecthre  mast 

^LiAs  arc  ropes  extending  fh>m  the  head  of  any  mast 
to  the  extremities  of  its  particular  yard,  to  support  the 
weight  of  the  latter;  to  retain  it  in  balance ;  or  to  raise 
one  yard-arm  higher  than  the  other,  which  is  aocord- 
Ingly  caUed  topping. 

ttThe  booms^  in  this  pfa^e,  Imply  any  masts  or  yards 
lying  on  deck  hi  reserve,  to  supply  the  place  of  othen 
Which  may  be  carried  away  by  distress  of  weather,  it/^ 


Their  sails  reduced,  and  all  the  rigging  cl0tf» 
A  while  the  crew  relax  from  toils  wvere. 
A  while  their  spirits,  with  fatigne  oppraal. 
In  vain  expect  th*  alternate  hour  of  rest : 
But  with  redoubling  force  the  tempattt  blow 
And  wateiy  hillt  in  fell  tuccettion  flow ; 
A  ditmal  thade  o'eroetts  the  frowning  skMt; 
New  troublet  grow ;  new  difficuliiea  riae. 
No  teaton  this  from  duty  to  detcend  !— 
All  handt  on  deck  th'  eventful  boar  attend. 

Hit  race  perform'd,  the  tacred  lamp  of  dsf 
Now  dipt  in  wettem  cloudt  hit  pailiiig  ray. 
Hit  tick'ning  firet,  half-loat  in  ambient  haae. 
Refract  along  the  diitk  a  crimton  Maie  ; 
Till  deep  immerged  the  languid  orb  decltiMa, 
And  now  to  cheerlett  night  the  tky  reeigna ! 
Sad  evening't  k«ir,  bow  different  from  the 
No  flaming  po^Rt  no  bluthing  gloriee  caat ; 
No  ray  of  firiondly  light  it  teen  around : 
The  moon  and  ttars   in   hopeleta   dude  ne 
drown'd. 

The  thip  no  longer  can  her  cooraea*  beer : 
To  reef  the  counet  it  the  matter't  care : 
The  tailors,  summon'd  aft,  a  daring  band ! 
Attend  th'  enfolding  brails  at  his  ooaunand. 
But  here  the  doubtful  officera  dispute. 
Till  skill  and  judgment  prejudice  confute. 
Rodmond,  whose  genius  never  toar'd  beyond 
The  narrow  rulea  of  art  hit  youth  had  oonn'd* 
Still  to  the  hostile  fury  of  the  wind 
Releated  the  theet,  and  kept  the  tack  confined ; 
To  long-tried  practice  obttinately  warm. 
He  doubtt  conviction,  and  reliet  on  form. 
But  the  tage  matter  thit  advice  declinee ; 
With  whom  Arion  in  opinion  joint. — 
The  watchful  teaman,  whose  sagacious  eye 
On  sure  experience  may  with  truth  rely. 
Who  from  the  reignmg  cause  foretells  ih' 
This  barbarous  practice  ever  will  reject. 
For,  fluttering  loose  in  air,  the  rigid  sail 
I  8o(«  flits  to  ruins  in  the  furious  gale ! 
And  he  who  strives  the  tempest  to  disarm. 
Will  never  first  embrail  the  le<^>yard  arm. 
The  master  said  ; — obedient  to  command. 
To  raise  the  tack,  the  ready  sailors  standt— • 
Gradual  it  loosens,  while  th'  involving  clue, 
Swell'd  by  the  wind,  aloft  unrufiSing  flew. 
The  sheet  and  weather-brace    they  now 

by;t 
The  lee  due-garnet  and  the  bunt-lines  ply. 
Thus  all  prepared.  Let  go  the  sheet !  he  criei ; 
Impetuous  round  the  ringing  wheels  it  fliee : 
Shivering  at  first,  till  by  the  blast  impell'd. 
High  o'er  the  lee-yard  arm  the  canvass  swell'd 


•  The  courses  are  generally  understood  to  be  the 
main  sail,  foresail,  and  mixcn,  which  are  the  Uungost  aod 
lowest  sails  of  their  several  masts ;  the  term  is,  however 
sometimes  taken  in  a  larger  sense. 

tit  has  been  remarked  before  in  note  **,  p.  19,  coL  1, 
that  the  tack  is  always  fiistened  to  windward;  accordini^y, 
as  soon  as  it  is  cmmL  loose,  and  the  clue-garnet  hauled  up, 
the  weather  clue  of  the  sail  immediately  mounts  to  the 
yard ;  and  this  operation  must  be  carefully  performed  In 
a  storm,  to  prevent  the  sail  from  splitting  or  being  torn 
to  pieces  by  shivering. 

t  It  is  necesstry  to  poll  In  the  weather-brace  when, 
ever  the  sheet  It  cast  oflj  to  preserve  the  tall  from  ahak^ 
faig  vfc)leni]y. 
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g     By  spilling-linea*  embfaccd,  with  braili  coofiiMd 
It  lies  at  length,  mwhaken  by  the  wind. 
The  ibrerail  then  Mcuied  with  equal  caie, 
Again  to  reef  the  maiMail  they  repair^ — 
While  lOQie,  high-mounted,  OTerfaaul  the  tye. 
Below  the  down-haul  tacklet  oihen  ply. 
Jeara^-  liAs,  and  braile,  a  aeaman  each  attenda. 
Along  the  matt  the  willing  yard  deeeendi. 
When  iower'd  sufficient,  they  Mcurely  brace. 
And  Hx'd  the  rolling-tackle  in  its  place ; 
The  reef-lines$  and  their  earings  now  prepared. 
Mounting  on  pliant  shroodsji  they  man  the  yard. 
Far  on  th'  extremes  two  able  hands  appear, 
Arion  there,  the  hardy  boatswain  here ; 
That  in  the  van  to  front  the  tempest  hung ; 
Tkit  round  the  lee  yard-arm,  ill-omen*d !  clung. 
Each  earing  to  its  station  first  they  bend ; 
The  reef-bandir  then  along  the  yard  extend : 
The  circling  earings,  round  th*  extremes  entwined, 
By  outer  and  by  inner  turns**  they  bind. 
From  hand  to  hand  the  reef-lines  next  received. 
Through  eye-let  holes  and  roebin  legs  were  reeved. 
The  reef  in  double  folds  involved  they  lay ; 
Strain  the  firm  cord,  and  either  eiul  belay. 

Hadst  thou,  Arion !  held  the  leeward  post. 
While  on  the  yard  by  mountain  billows  tosi; 
Perhaps  oblivion  o'er  our  tragic  tale 
Had  then  for  ever  drawn  her  dusky  veil.^ 
But  ruling  heaven  prolong*d  thy  vital  date. 
Severer  ills  to  suflier  and  rebte ! 

For,  while  their  orders  those  aloft  attend. 
To  furl  ti>e  mainsail,  or  on  deck  descend, 
A  seatt  up  surging  with  tremendous  roll. 
To  instant  ruin  seems  to  doom  the  whole. 
*'  O  friends !  secure  jrour  hold  !*'  Arion  cries; 
It  comes  all  dreadful,  stooping  from  the  skies; 


*  The  spiffing .Uoe^  which  are  onlj  used  on  particalar 
oeeaslons  la  tenapeMuoos  weather,  are  employed  to 
draw  together  aod  coaflne  the  belly  of  the  sail,  when  it 
Is  Inflated  by  the  wind  over  the  yard. 

t  The  violence  of  the  wind  forces  the  yard  so  mach 
outward  (torn  the  mast  on  these  occasiona,  that  it  cannot 
easily  be  lowered  so  as  to  reef  the  sail,  withoat  the  ap* 
plicaUoQ  of  a  tackle  to  haol  It  down  on  the  mast  This 
is  afterwards  converted  Into  rolling  tackle.  See  note  *, 
1st  coL  p.  20. 

t  Jeaxs  are  the  aame  to  the  mafaiaail,  foreaall,  and 
mizen,  as  the  haliards  (note  *,  1st  coL  p.  19)  are  to  all 
Inferior  saila.    The  tye  la  the  upper  part  of  the  jeara. 

f  ReeMinea  are  only  uaed  to  reef  the  mainsail  and 
foireaalL  They  are  past  in  spiral  turns  through  the  eye- 
let holes  of  the  reef,  aod  over  the  head  of  the  tailA 
between  the  rope-band  lag  a  till  they  reach  the  extremi* 
ties  of  the  roel^  to  which  they  are  firmly  extended,  so  as 
Co  lace  the  reef  close  up  to  the  yard. 

I  Shrouds  are  thick  ropes,  atretching  from  the  maat- 
heads  downwards  to  ihe  outride  of  the  ship,  serving  to 
support  the  masts.  They  are  also  us'^d  as  a  range  of 
rope-ladders,  by  which  the  seamen  ascend  or  descend, 
to  perform  whatever  la  neceaaary  about  the  sails  and 
rigflng. 

t:  Tlie  reef-band  la  a  long  piece  of  canvass  sewed 
across  the  sail,  to  atrcn&then  the  canvass  in  the  place 
where  the  eye  let  holes  uf  the  reef  are  formed. 

**  The  outer  turns  of  the  earing  serve  to  extend  the 
sail  along  the  yard ;  and  the  inner  tnma  are  emptoyed  to 
eooftne  ifa  head-rope  ekiee  to  ita  surfiice.  8m  note  I, 
ad  coL  p.  19. 

ft  A  sea  is  the  general  aaoM  given  by  sailors  to  s  single 
wave  or  biOow :  beoee^  when  a  wave  borsu  ovw  the 
deek,  the  vessel  Is  said  to  have  j|MiqM4  a  te«. 


Uplifted  on  its  horrid  edge  she  feels 

The  shock,  and  on  her  side  half-buried  reela : 

The  sail  half  bury'd  in  the  whelming  wavt^ 

A  fearful  warning  to  the  seamen  gave : 

While  from  its  margin,  terrible  to  tell ! 

Three  sailors,  with  their  gallant  boainvain,  lelL 

Tom  with  resistless  fury  from  their  hold. 

In  vain  their  struggling  arms  the  yard  infold . 

In  vain  to  grapple  flying  cords  ihey  try. 

The  cords,  alas!  a  solid  gripe  deny ! 

Prone  on  the  midnight  suige,  with  panting  breath 

They  cry  for  aid,  and  long  contend  with  Death. 

High  o'er  their  heads  the  rolling  billows  sweep, 

And  down  they  sink  in  everlasting  sleep. 

Bereft  of  power  to  help,  their  comradee  see 

The  wretched  victims  die  beneath  the  lee ! 

With  fruitless  sorrow  their  loet  state  bemoan ; 

Perhaps  a  fatal  prelude  to  their  own  ! 

In  dark  suspense  on  deck  the  pilots  stand. 
Nor  can  determine  on  the  next  command 
Though  still  they  knew  the  vessel's  armed  nim 
Impenetrable  to  the  clasping  tide ; 
Though  still  the  waters  by  no  secret  woond 
A  passage  to  her  deep  recesses  found ; 
Surrounding  evibi  yet  they  ponder  o'er— 
A  storm,  a  dangerous  sea,  and  leeward  riiore ! 
Should  they,  though  reef 'd,  again  their  sails  extend* 
Again  in  fluttering  fragments  they  may  rend ; 
Or  should  they  stand,  beneath  the  dreadftU  straia. 
The  down-press'd  ship  may  never  rise  again ; 
Too  late  to  weather*  now  Morea's  land. 
Yet  verging  fost  to  Atben's  rocky  strand*— > 
Thus  they  lament  the  consequence  severe. 
Where  perils  uiuUlay'd  by  hope  appear. 
Long  in  their  minds  revolving  each  event. 
At  last  to  furl  the  counes  they  consent ; 
That  done,  to  reef  the  raixen  next  agree. 
And  try,f  beneath  it,  sidelong  in  the  sea. 

Now  down  the  mast  the  sloping  yard  deeliaed. 
Till  by  the  jears  and  topping  liftt  confined  ; 
The  head,  with  doubling  canvass  fenced  anmnda 
In  balance  near  the  lofty  peak,  they  bound. 
The  reef  en  wrapt,  th'  ii»erted  knittles  tied. 
To  hoist  the  shorten'd  sail  again  they  hied. 
The  order  given,  the  yard  aloft  they  sway'd ; 
The  brails  relax'd,  th'  extended  sheet  belayed : 
The  holm  its  post  forsook,  and  lash'd  a-lee,( 
Inclined  the  wairward  prow  to  front  the  sea. 

When  sacred  Orpheus,  on  the  Stygian  ooaat. 
With  notes  divine  implored  his  consort  lost; 


•  To  weather  a  shore  is  to  pass  to  the  windward  of  i^ 
which  at  this  time  is  prevented  by  the  vioteace  of  the 
storm. 

T  To  try,  Is  to  lay  the  ship,  with  her  near  ride  hi  the 
dirf  rtion  of  Ihe  wind  and  sea,  with  the  head  somewhat 
inclined  to  tiie  windward ;  the  helm  being  hdd  a-Iee  to 
retain  her  in  this  position.  See  a  farther  iUuatratkm  ef 
this  in  the  last  note  of  this  Canto. 

t  The  topping  lifl^  which  tops  the  upper  part  of  the 
nilzen-vard,  (see  note  *;  p.  20.)  This  line  and  the  six 
foHowinR  describe  the  oponuioa  of  reefing  and  balaae- 
ine  the  mizen.  The  reef  of  this  aail  is  towarda  the  lower 
end,  t!ie  knittlea  being  tmall  ahort  Unea  used  in  the  room 
of  points  for  this  purpose,  (see  note  I,  laC  col.  p.  11^  and 
note",  p.  20;)  they  are  accordingly  knotted  under  the 
foot-rope  or  lower  edge  of  the  aalL 

i  l4Mh'd  a  lee  ia  Ikstened  to  the  lee.skle.     fle 
p.  18. 
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Tbongh  round  him  perili  grew  in  foil  vny. 

And  Aim  and  furies  itood  lo  bar  hie  way ; 

Not  more  adTenturmu  wai  the  attempt,  to  move 

The  powen  of  hell  with  atraine  of  heavenly  love. 

Than  mine,  to  bid  the  unwilling  Moae  eiplore 

The  wildemeai  of  rude  mechanic  lore. 

Such  toil  th'  unwearied  Dedalua  endured, 

When  in  the  Cretan  labyrinth  immured ; 

Till  Art  her  ealutary  help  beetow'd. 

To  guide  him  through  that  intricate  abode. 

Thui  long  entangled  in  a  thorny  way. 

That  never  heard  the  tweet  Pierian  lay. 

The  Mum  that  tuned  to  barbaroua  eounds  her 

■tring. 
Now  epreada,  like  Dndalus,  a  bolder  wing; 
Tlie  verM  begins  in  softer  strains  to  flow, 
Replete  with  sad  variety  of  wo. 

As  yet,  amid  this  elemental  war. 
That  scatters  desolation  from  afar. 
Nor  toil,  nor  haaard.  nor  distress  appear 
To  sink  the  seamen  with  unmanly  fear. 
Though  their  firm  hearts  no  pageant  honour  boast. 
They  seem  the  wretch  that  trembles  in  his  post ; 
Who  from  the  fare  of  danger  strives  to  turn. 
Indignant  from  the  social  hour  they  spurn. 
Though  now  full  oft  they  felt  the  raging  tide 
In  proud  rebellion  climb  the  vessePs  side. 
No  future  ills  unknown  their  souls  appal ; 
They  know  no  danger,  or  they  scorn  it  all ! 
But  e'eo  the  generous  spirits  of  the  brave. 
Subdued  by  toil,  a  friendly  respite  crav« : 
A  short  repose  alone  their  thoughts  implore. 
Their  harass'd  powen  by  slumber  to  restore. 

Far  other  cares  the  master's  mind  employ ; 
Ajpproacbing  perils  all  his  hopes  destroy. 
In  vain  he  spreads  the  graduated  chart. 
And  bounds  the  distance  by  the  rules  of  art ; 
In  vain  athwart  the  mimic  seas  eipands 
The  eompasses  to  circunyacent  lands. 
Ungmieful  task !  ler  no  asylum  traced 
A  passage  open'd  fiom  the  watery  waste  : 
Fate  seem*d  to  guard,  with  adamantine  mound, 
^e  path  to  every  friendly  port  around. 
While  Albert  thus,  with  secret  doubts  dismay'd, 
The  geometric  distances  survey *d. 
On  deck  the  watchful  Rodmend  cries  aloud, 
"  Secure  your  lives !  grasp  every  man  a  shroud  !*' — 
Roused   from    his  trance,  he  mounts  with  eyes 

aghast; 
When  o'er  the  ship,  in  undulation  vast, 
A  giant  surge  down  rushes  from  on  high. 
And  fore  and  aft  dissever*d  ruins  lie. — 
As  when,  Britaania's  empire  to  maintain. 
Great  Hawks  descends  in  thunder  on  the  main. 
Around  the  brazen  voice  of  battle  roan, 
And  fatal  lightnings  blast  the  hostile  shores ; 
Beneath  the  storm  their  shstter'd  navies  groan. 
The  trerolilinf  deep  recoils  from  aone  to  lone : 
Thus  the  torn  vcm^I  felt  th'  enormous  stroke : 
The  boats  beneath  the  thundering  deluge  broke. 
Forth  started  from  their  planks  the  bunting  rings, 
Th'  extended  oordagi*  all  asunder  springs ; 
The  pilot's  ftir  machinery  strews  the  deck. 
And  cards  and  needles  swim  In  floating  wreck. 
The  balanced  misen.  rending  to  the  head. 
In  streaming  rains  from  the  margin  fled, 
IW  sides  convulsive  shook  on  groaning  beams. 
And*  mil  with  laboar,  yawn'd  the  pitchy 


I 


They  sound  the  well,*  and,  terriUo  lo  hoar! 
Five  feet  immerred  along  the  line  Appear. 
At  either  pump  they  ply  the  clankiiiji  brake,t 
And  turn  by  turn  th'  ungrateful  offico  take. 
Rodmond,  Arion,  and  Palemon  here, 
At  this  sad  task,  all  diligent  appear. 
As  some  lair  castle,  shook  by  rude  alama. 
Opposes  long  th*  approach  of  hostile  arms ; 
Grim  war  around  her  plants  his  Mack  amy. 
And  death  and  sorrow  mark  his  horrid  way ; 
Till,  in  some  destined  hour,  against  her  wall 
In  tenfold  rage  the  fatal  thunden  foil : 
The  ramparts  cmck,  the  solid  bulwarha  rand. 
And  hostile  troops  the  shatier'd  breach 
Her  valiant  inmates  still  the  foe  retard, 
Resolved  till  death  their  sacred  chargo  to 

So  the  brave  marinen  their  pumpa  attoo^ 
And  help,  incessant,  by  rotation  leiid : 
But  all  in  vain, — for  now  the  sounding 
Updrawn,  an  undiminish'd  depth  eiplorad. 
Nor  this  severe  distress  is  found  alone ; 
The  ribs,  oppress'd  by  ponderous  cannon. 
Deep  rolling  from  the  watery  volume's  height. 
The  tortured  sides  seem  bunting  with  their 
So  reels  Pelonis  with  convubive  throes^ 
When  in  his  veins  the  burning  earthquake 
Hoarse  through  his  entrails  roan  th'  infernal 
And  central  thunden  rend  his  groaning' 
Accumulated  mischiefo  thus  arise. 
And  Fate,  vindictive,  all  their  skill  defieoL 
One  only  remedy  the  season  gave ; 
To  plunge  the  nerves  of  baule  in  the 
From  their  high  platforms,  thus,  th' artillery  ihivw^ 
Erased  of  their  load,  the  timben  less  shall 
But  anluous  is  the  task  their  lot  requirea; 
A  task  that  hovering  fate  alone  inspires : 
For  while  intent  the  yawning  decks  to 
That  ever  and  anon  are  drench'd  with 
Some  fatal  billow  with  recoiling  sweep. 
May  hurl  the  helpless  wretches  in  the  deepw 

No  season  this  for  counsel  or  delay ! 
Too  soon  th*  eventful  roomcnis  haste  away ! 
Here  perMverance.  with  each  help  of  art. 
Must  join  the  boldest  eflbrts  of  the  heart ; 
These  only  now  their  misery  can  relieve ; 
These  only  now  a  dawn  of  iiareiy  give ! 
While  o'er  the  quivering  deck,  from  van  to 
Broad  surges  roll  in  terrible  career. 
Rudmond.  Arion.  and  a  rhtisen  crew. 
This  ofllce  in  the  face  of  death  punue ; 
The  wheel'd  artillery  o'er  the  dock  to  guide, 
Rodnsoiid  descending  clairo'd  the  weather  side: 
Fearless  of  heart  the  chief  his  orden  gave. 
Fronting  the  rude  assaults  of  every  wave,    [deep^ 
I<ike  some  strong;  watch-tower,  nodding  o'er  die 
Whose  rocky  bone  the  foaming  watcra  sweeps 
Untamed  he  stood ;  the  stem  ar'rial  war 
Had  marked  his  honest  face  with  many  a 
Meanwhile  Arion,  travening  the  waint.t 


*  Thf>  w«ll  Is  on  spsrtm^nl  in  th^  •hip'R  hold,  wi 
to  enclose  the  pump*.  It  is  soumliMl  hjr  ilroppinf  a  ms^ 
sure<J  Iron  rod  down  Into  it  bj  a  loi^  line.  Hence  the  hi- 
cresM  or  diminution  of  the  leaks  sre  eoirily  discorersd. 

t  The  brake  Is  the  lever  or  lianille  of  the  pump,  by 
which  It  Is  wrooffhL 

S  The  wsiit  of  s  ship  of  this  kind  Is  a  hotknr  spaesb 
about  Ave  foit  lo  dsplh,  batween  the  oIsvmIbm  of  tk» 
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Th|>  cordage  of  the  leeward-gom  unbraced, 
And  pointed  crowa  beneath  the  metal  placed. 
..    Watching  the  roll,  their  forelock*  they  withdrew. 
And  from  their  beds  the  reeling  cannon  threw : 
Then  from  the  windward  battlementi  unboand, 
Rodmond'a  associate*  wheel'd  th'  artillery  roond ; 
Pointed  with  iron  fangs,  their  bars  beguile 
The  ponderous  arms  acroas  the  steep  defile ; 
Then,  hurl'd  from  sounding  hinges  o'er  the  side, 
Thundering  they  plunge  into  the  flashing  tide. 
The  ship,  thus  eased,  some  little  respite  finds 
In  this  rude  conflict  of  the  seas  and  winds. 
Such  ease  Alcidea  felt,  when,  clogg'd  with  gore, 
Th'  envenomed  mantle  from  his  side  he  tore ; 
When,  stung  with  burning  pain,  he  strove  too  late 
To  stop  the  swifl  career  of  cruel  fate. 
Tet  then  his  heart  one  ray  of  hope  procured. 
Sad  harbinger  of  sevenfold  pangs  endured ! 
Such,  and  so  short  the  pause  of  wo  she  found ! 
Cimmerian  darkness  shades  the  deep  around. 
Save  when  the  lightnings,  gleaming  on  the  sight. 
Flash  through  the  gloom,  a  pale  disastrous  light 
Above,  all  ether,  fraught  with  scenes  of  wo, 
With  grim  destruction  threatens  all  below. 
Beneath,  the  storm-lash'd  surges  furious  rise, 
And  wave  uproll'd  on  wave,  assails  the  skies ; 
With  ever-floating  bulwarks  they  surround 
The  ship,  half^wallow'd  in  the  black  profound ! 
With  ceaseless  hazard  and  fatigue  opprest. 
Dismay  and  anguish  every  heart  possest! 
For,  while  with  boundless  inundation  o'er 
The  sea-beat  ship  th'  involving  waters  roar. 
Displaced  beneath  by  her  capacious  womb. 
They  rage  their  ancient  station  to  resume ; 
By  secret  ambushes  their  force  to  prove. 
Through  many  a  winding  channel  first  they  rove ; 
Till,  gathering  fury,  like  the  fever'd  blood. 
Through  her  dark  veins  they  roll  a  rapid  flood. 
While  unrelenting  thus  the  leaks  they  found. 
The  pump  with  ever-clanking  strokes  resound. 
Around  each  leaping  valve,  by  toil  subdued. 
The  tough  bull  hide  must  ever  be  ranew'd. 
Their  sinking  hearts  unusual  horrors  chill: 
And  down  their  weary  limbs  thick  dews  distil. 
No  ray  of  light  their  dying  hope  redeems ! 
Pregnant  with  some  new  wo  each  moment  teems. 
Again  the  chief  ih'  instructive  draught  extends. 
And  o'er  the  figured  plain  attentive  bends : 
To  him  the  motion  of  each  orb  was  known, 
That  wheels  around  the  sun's  refulgent  throne : 
But  hera  alas !  his  science  naught  avails ! 
Art  droops  unequal,  and  experience  fails. 
The  diflerent  traverses,  since  twilight  made. 
He  on  the  hydrographic  circle  laid ; 
Then  the  broad  angle  of  lee-way*  explored, 
As  swept  across  the  graduated  chord. 
Her  place  discovered  by  the  rules  of  art. 
Unusual  terrors  shook  the  master's  heart ; 
When  Falconera's  rugfed  isle  he  found. 
Within  her  drif^  with  shelve*  and  breakers  bound 
For,  if  on  those  destructive  shallows  tost. 
The  heiple**  bark  with  all  her  crew  are  lost: 

i|aarter-deck  and  fore-castle,  and  having  the  nppn  deck 
for  Its  base,  or  platform. 

^  The  lee- way,  or  drii,  which  In  this  place  are  syoony- 
moas  terms,  is  the  movemtm  by  which  a  sUp  Is  driven 
rideways  at  the  merey  of  the  wind  and  sea,  wbea  she  to 

sd  iMfcn* 


As  fotal  still  appean,  that  danger  o>'er. 
The  steep  St.  George,  and  rocky  Gardalor. 
With  him  the  pilots,  of  their  hopeless  state 
In  mournful  consultation  now  debate. 
Not  more  perplexing  doubts  her  chief*  appal. 
When  some  proud  city  verges  to  her  fall ; 
While  Ruin  glare*  around,  and  pale  AfiTright 
Convene*  her  council*  in  the  dead  of  night — 
No  blazon 'd  trophic*  o'er  their  concave  *pread. 
Nor  storied  pillars  raised  aloft  their  head : 
But  here  the  Queen  of  shade  around  them  threw 
Her  dragon  wing,  disastrous  to  the  view ! 
Dire  was  the  scene,  with  whirl  wind,hail,andsbower; 
Black  Melancholy  ruled  the  fearful  hour! 
Beneath  tremendous  roll'd  the  flashing  tide, 
Whera  Fate  on  every  billow  seem'd  to  ride- 
Enclosed  with  ills,  by  peril  unsubdued. 
Great  in  distress  the  mastereeaman  stood : 
Skill'd  to  command ;  deliberate  to  advise ; 
Expert  in  action ;  and  in  council  wiae ; 
Thu*  to  hi*  partners,  by  the  craw  unheard. 
The  dictates  of  his  soul  the  chief  referred. 

**  Ye  fiiithful  mates,  who  all  my  trouble*  ahar*. 
Approved  companion*  of  your  maater'*  care ! 
To  ]rou,  ala* !  'twere  fruide**  now  to  tell 
Our  *ad  distress,  already  known  too  well ! 
This  mom  with  fovouring  gales  the  port  we  left. 
Though  now  of  every  flattering  hope  bereft : 
No  skill  nor  long  experience  could  fbreeaet 
Th'  unseen  approach  of  this  destructiTe  Uaat, 
These  seas,  where  storms  at  various  season*  blow,^ 
No  reigning  wind*  nor  certain  omen*  know. 
The  hour,  the  occa*ion  all  jrour  skill  demand* ; 
A  leaky  ship,  embay'd  by  dangerous  land*. 
Our  bark  no  tranaient  jeopardy  *urround* ; 
Groaning  she  lie*  beneath  unnumber'd  wound*: 
'Ti*  ours  the  doubtful  remedy  to  find. 
To  shun  the  fury  of  the  seas  and  wind  ; 
For  in  this  hollow  swell,  with  labour  sore. 
Her  flank  can  bear  the  bursting  floods  no  more : 
Yet  this  or  other  ills  she  must  endure ; 
A  dire  disease,  and  desperate  is  the  cure ! 
Thus  two  expedients  ofler'd  to  3rour  clH>ice, 
Alone  require  your  counsel  and  your  voice. 
These  only  in  our  power  are  lefl  to  try ; 
To  perish  here  or  from  the  storm  to  fly. 
The  doubtful  balance  in  my  judgment  cast. 
For  various  reasons  I  prefer  the  last 
Tis  true  the  vessel  and  her  costly  freight. 
To  me  consign'd,  my  orders  only  wait ; 
Yet,  since  the  charge  of  every  life  is  mine, 
Tb  equal  votes  our  counseb  I  resign. 
Forbid  it.  Heaven,  that,  in  this  dreadful  hoar 
I  claim  the  dangerous  reins  of  purblind  power! 
But  should  we  now  resolve  to  bear  away. 
Our  hopeless  stale  can  sufler  no  delay. 
Nor  can  we,  thus  bereft  of  every  sail. 
Attempt  to  steer  obliquely  on  the  gale  : 
For  then,  if  broaching  sideward  on  the  sea. 
Our  dropsied  ship  may  founder  on  the  lee : 
No  more  obedient  to  the  pilot's  power,        [voor." 
Til*  o'erwhelming  wave  may  soon  her  frame  &•• 

He  Kiid ;  the  listening  mate*  with  fix'd  regard 
And  silent  reverence  his  opinion  heard. 
Important  was  the  qnestion  in  debate, 
And  o'er  thf-ir  oooncib  hunf  inpendinf  Fal«. 
Rodraond,  in  many  a  scone  of  peril  triad. 
Had  oft  the  nailer's  ha^^  iha\>AiM*at*A> 
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Tet  now,  the  hoar,  the  scene,  th*  occafion  known, 
Perhaps  with  cqnal  right  preferred  his  own 
Of  long  eiperience  in  the  naval  art, 
Blunt  was  his  spe^h,  and  naked  was  his  heart : 
Alike  to  him  each  climate  and  each  blast; 
The  first  in  danger,  in  retreat  the  last : 
Sagacious  balancing  ih'  opposed  events, 
From  Albert  his  opinion  thus  dissents. 

**  Too  true  the  perils  of  the  present  hour. 
Where  toils  succeeding  toils  our  strength  o*er- 

power! 
Yet  whither  can  we  turn,  what  road  pursue, 
With  death  before  still  opening  on  the  view  f 
Our  bark,  *tis  true,  no  shelter  here  can  find. 
Sore  shattered  by  the  nifidan  seas  and  wind ; 
Yet  with  what  hope  of  refuge  ran  we  flee, 
Chased  by  this  tempest  and  outrageous  sea  ? 
For  while  its  violence  the  tempest  keeps, 
Bereft  of  every  sail  we  roam  the  deeps ; 
At  random  driven,  to  present  death  we  haste. 
And  one  short  hour  perhaps  may  bo  our  last 
In  vain  tho  Gulf  of  Corinth  on  our  lee 
Now  opens  to  her  porti  a  passage  free ; 
Since,  if  before  the  blast  the  vessel  flies. 
Full  in  her  track  unnumber*d  dangers  rise. 
Here  Falconem  spreads  her  larking  snares ; 
There  distant  Greece  her  rugged  shelves  prepares ; 
Should  oneo  her  bottom  strike  thot  rocky  shore. 
The  sfJitthig  bark  tliat  instant  were  no  more ; 
Nor  she  alone,  but  with  her  all  the  crew. 
Beyond  relief,  were  doom'd  to  perish  toa 
Thus  if  to  scud  too  rashly  we  consent. 
Too  late  in  &tal  hour  we  may  repent 

**  Then  of  our  purpose  this  appears  the  scope. 
To  weigh  the  danger  with  a  doubtful  hope, 
Thotigh  sorely  buffeted  by  every  sea. 
Our  hull  unbroken  long  may  try  a-lee , 
The  crew,  though  harass'd  long  with  toils  severe. 
Still  at  their  pumps  perceive  no  haiards  near. 
Shall  we,  incautious  then,  the  dangers  tell. 
At  once  their  courage  and  their  hopes  to  quell ! 
Prudence  Ibrbids ! — ^This  southern  tempest  soon 
May  change  its  quarter  wit%  the  changing  moon : 
lla  rage  though  terrible  may  soon  subside. 
Nor  into  mountains  lash  th*  unruly  tide. 
These  leaks  shall  then  decrease :  the  sails  once 

more 
Diffct  our  course  to  some  relieving  shore.** 

Thus  while  he  spi>k«*  around  fn>m  man  to  man. 
At  either  pump,  o  hollow  mtirmur  ran. 
For  while  the  vnM4*|  through  unnumber'd  chinks. 
Above,  below,  ih'  invading  water  drinks. 
Smnding  her  depth,  they  eyed  the  wotted  sonle. 
And.  lo'  the  leak  o'er  all  their  (Mtwen  pre\-ail. 
Yet  in  their  piwt.  by  terrom  untubdued. 
They  with  re«louhled  fiirre  their  tank  pursued. 

And  now  the  »onior  pilots  iierm'd  to  wait 
Arion's  voice  to  rlcNie  the  dark  dnhate. 
Though  mnny  a  bitter  storm,  with  |w»ril  francht. 
In    Neptune's  school     the     wnndoniig    stripling 

taught 
Not  twice  nine  siimmeri  yet  mitnred  his  thought 
So  oft  he  bled  by  Fortune's  rrirl  dnrt 
It  Ml  at  last  innoiious  nn  his  heart 
Hia  mind  still  shunniog  care  with  secret  hale. 
In  patient  indoleiica  iMign'd  tn  Fate. 
Bat  now  the  horron  that  amund  him  roll, 
raai*d  to  action  his  Tekindlinf  tonL 


"  With  fii*d  attention,  pondering  in  ny  viatt 
The  dark  dbtresses  on  each  side  eonbined ;    * 
While  here  we  linger  in  the  pass  of  Fate, 
I  see  no  moment  left  for  sod  debate. 
For,  some  decision  if  we  wish  to  form, 
£re  yet  our  vessel  sink  beneath  the  atona. 
Her  shattered  state,  and  yon  desponding  crtv. 
At  once  suggest  what  measures  to  parsne. 
The  labouring  hull  already  seems  half-fitTd 
With  waters,  through  a  hundred  leaks  diMillU 
As  in  a  dropsy,  wallowing  with  her  freight, 
Half-drown'd  she  lies,  a  dead  inactive  weight! 
Thus  drenched  by  every  wave,  her  riven 
Stript  and  defenceless,  floats  a  naked 
Her  wounded  flanks  no  longer  can  snstaia 
These  fell  invasions  of  the  bursting  main: 
At  every  pitch  th'  o'erwhelming  billowa 
Beneath  their  load,  the  quivering  bowsprit  end 
A  fearful  warning !  since  the  masts  on  high 
On  that  support  with  trembling  hope  relj. 
At  either  pump  our  seamen  pant  for  bteaili. 
In  dark  dismay  anticipating  death. 
Still  all  our  powers  th'  increasing  leaks  daljr: 
We  sink  at  sea,  no  shore,  no  haven  nigh. 
Olio  dawn  of  hope  yet  breaks  athwart  the 
To  light  and  save  us  from  the  watery  lomb; 
That  bids  us  shun  the  death  impending  hart; 
Fly  from  the  following  blast  and  shorewaid  0tm 

"  Tis  urged  indeed,  the  fury  of  the  gala 
Precludes  the  help  of  every  guiding  sail ; 
And,  driven  before  it  on  the  watery  waste. 
To  rocky  shores  and  scenes  of  death  wa  hoati. 
But  haply  Falconera  we  may  shun: 
And  far  to  Grecian  coasts  is  yet  the  ran : 
Less  harass'd  then,  our  scudding  ship  may  bear 
Th*  assaulting  surge  repell'd  upon  her  rear. 
E'en  then  the  wearied  storm  as  soon  shall  dia, 
Or  less  torment  the  groaning  pines  on  high. 
Should  we  at  last  be  driven  by  dire  decree 
Too  near  the  fatal  margin  of  the  sea. 
The  hull  dismasted  there  awhile  may  ride. 
With  lengthen'd  cables  on  the  raging  tide. 
Perhaps  kind  Heaven,  with  interposing  power, 
May  curb  the  tempest  ere  that  dreadful  hour. 
But  here  ingulf 'd  and  foundering  while  we  slay* 
Fate  hovers  o'er,  and  marks  us  for  her  prey.** 

He  said  ;  PalenKin  mw.  with  prief  of  heart: 
The  Sturm  prevailing  o'er  the  pilot's  art; 
In  silent  terror  and  distress  involved. 
He  heard  their  last  alternative  resolved. 
I  llieh  l>eat  his  bosom :  with  such  fear  subdued, 
Benenth  the  gloom  of  some  enchanted  wood. 
Oft  in  nlil  lime  the  wamlerinir  swain  eiplored 
The  miihiight  winnl;*  breaihint!  rites  abhorr*d: 
Tremhbnsr  appnmrh'd  their  incantations  fell. 
And.  rhiil'd  \%ith  horror,  hesrrf  the  songs  of  helL 
Arion  xnw,  with  secret  anfrtiiiih  moved, 
i  The  deep  nftlirtion  of  the  friend  he  loved; 
{  And.  all  awake  to  Fnt'odnhip's  cenial  heat 
Hi*  bowtm  frit  ci>ni*en*inir  turoulia  beat 
Ainu!  n«»  season  ihi«  ^»r  temler  love : 
Fur  hoiire  the  musir  of  the  myrtle  gmve. — 
With  CtHnfitn's  sooth inf  \i>ice.  from  Hope  derivai 
Palemtm's  dnwpinf  spirit  he  revived. 
Fur  Consolation  oA.  with  healinc  art 
Retunes  the  jarring  numbers  of  the  heart-^ 
Now  had  iha  pikMs  all  th'  evenia  lavolved* 
And  oo  ibair  inal  laH^  thai  laaphrad; 
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r  the  fikithful  ihepkerd,  who  beboldi 
linf  wolf  appiaadi  his  fleecy  Ibldi ; 
ve  crew,  whom  recking  doabti  peqdex, 
ral  purpoee  Alheit  thus  directs. 
If  peitnen  in  e  weywmrd  Ate! 
ent  epiritB  now  are  known  too  late ; 
nmoved  behoM  this  angry  stinrm 
m  all  the  rolling  deep  deform ; 
DC  in  adversiiy,  still  bear 
t  iJPBat  when  greatest  ills  are  near! 
though  grievooB,  I  must  now  reveal, 
in  Tain,  I  porposed  to  conceal. 
U  help  of  arts  we  vainly  try, 
r  leewaid  shoiea,  alas !  too  nigh. 
Mrk  no  longer  can  abide 
lai  thunder  o'er  her  battcr'd  side ; 
the  leaks  a  &tal  warning  give, 
■  raging  sea  she  cannot  live, 
»fage  from  despair  we  find ; 
wear  and  send  before  the  wind.* 
B  then  to  ruin  we  may  steer ; 
shores  beneath  onr  lee  appear ; 
emote,  and  instant  death  is  here ; 
ty  Heavea's  assistance,  we  may  gain 
,  or  inlet  of  the  Grecian  main ; 
i  bjr  some  rock,  at  anchor  ride, 
tMting  rage  the  blast  subside. 
letermined  by  the  will  of  Heaven, 
B  bark  at  last  ashore  is  driven, 
sela  followed,  from  the  watery  gmve 
;  sailofB  on  the  surf  may  save. 
I,  let  all  our  axes  be  secured, 
nasta  and  rigging  from  aboard. 
I  qoarters  bind  each  plank  and  oar, 
ween  the  vessel  and  the  shore. 
I  cordage,  too,  must  be  convey'd 
td  to  the  weather  rails  belay'd ; 
lo  haply  reach  alive  the  land, 
>d  lines  may  fasten  on  the  strand, 
kwd  thundering  on  the  leeward  shore, 
Joof  we  hear  the  breakers  roar, 
e  terrible  event  prepared, 
inJ  aA  to  starboard  every  yard ; 

•  masts  swim  lighter  on  the  wave, 
le  facoken  rocks  our  seamen  save. 
vard  turn  the  stem,  that  every  mast 
k-ard  fell,  when  from  the  vessel  cast — 
her  side  once  more  the  billows  bound, 
ngging  till  ihe  strikes  the  ground  : 
you  hear  alofl  th'  alarming  shock 

I  her  bottom  on  some  pointed  rock, 
I  of  oar  sailors  must  descen^ 
rous  business  of  the  deck  t<l|pd  ; 
secured  by  some  convenient  cord, 
the  shrouds  and  rigging  from  the  board ; 
ad  axes  next  assail  each  mast ; 
.  and  oars,  and  rafts,  to  leeward  cast, 
r  the  curdagejtretch'd  ashore  may  guide 
mnpanions  tflkgh  the  swelling  tide, 
^  laraber  sh^sostain  them,  o*er 
shelves,  in  safety  to  the  shore. 

•  firmest  succour,  till  the  last, 
urely  on  each  ftithful  mast ! 

mt  the  danger,  and  the  task  severe, 
4  lo  the  tyranny  of  fear ! 

lyl^finn  of  these  msnceuvies,  ihs  reader 
>  the  lost  ooce  of  this  Canto. 
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If  onee  that  slavish  yoke  your  spirits  quell. 
Adieu  to  hope !  to  life  itself  iarewell .' 

**  I  know,  among  you  some  full  oil  have  view'd. 
With  murdering  weapons  arm*<|v  A  lawless  brood* 
On  England's  vile  inhuman  shore  who  stand, 
The  foul  reproach  and  scandal  of  our  land! 
To  rob  the  wanderers  wreck'd  upon  the  strand. 
Theae,  while  their  savage  office  they  pursue^ 
Oft  wound  to  death  the  helpleos  plunder'd  crew» 
Who  'scaped  Oom  every  horror  of  the  main. 
Implored  their  meroy,  but  implored  in  vain. 
But  dread  not  this ! — a  crime  to  Greece  unknown 
Such  blood-hounds  all  her  circling  shores  disown.. 
Her  sons,  by  barbarous  tyranny  opprest. 
Can  share  affliction  with  the  wretch  distrest : 
Their  hearts,  by  cruel  fate  inured  to  grief, 
OCi  to  the  friendless  stranger  yield  relief." 

With  conscious  horror  struck,  the  naval  band 
Detested  for  a  while  their  native  land ; 
They  cursed  the  sleeping  vengeance  of  the  laws. 
That  thus  forgot  her  guardian  sailora*  cause. 
Meanwhile  the  master's  voice  again  they  heard. 
Whom,  as  with  filial  duty,  all  revered. 

"  No  more  remains^but  now  a  trusty  hand 
Must  ever  at  the  pump  industrious  stand : 
And  while  with  us  the  rest  attend  to  wear. 
Two  skilful  seamen  to  the  helm  repair ! — 
0  Source  of  Life !  our  refuge  and  our  it^l^b 
Whose  voice  the  warring  elements  obey,j|p 
On  thy  supreme  assistance  we  rely ; 
Thy  mercy  supplicate,  if  doom'd  to  die ! 
Perhaps  this  storm  is  sent,  with  healing  breath. 
From  neighbouring  shores  to  scourge  disease  and 

death! 
*Tis  ours  on  thine  unerring  laws  to  trust  : 
With  thee,  great  Lord !  •  Whatever  is,  is  jusu' " 

He  Fnid ;  and  with  consenting  reverence  fraughty 
The  sailors  join'd  his  prayer  in  silent  thought. 
His  intellectual  eyes,  serenely  bright ! 
Saw  distant  objects  with  prophetic  light. 
Thus  in  a  land,  that  lasting  wars  oppress. 
That  groans  beneath  misfortune  and  distress ; 
Whose  wealth  to  conquering  armies  falls  a  prey. 
Her  bulwarks  sinking,  as  her  troops  decay ; 
Some  bold  sagacious  statesman,  from  the  helm. 
Sees  desolation  gathering  o'er  his  realm : 
He  darts  around  his  penetrating  eyes. 
Where  dangers  grow,  and  hostile  unions  rise  ; 
With  deep  attention  marks  th'  invading  foe. 
Eludes  their  wiles,  and  frustrates  every  blow : 
Tries  his  last  art  the  tottering  state  to  save. 
Or  in  its  ruins  finds  a  glorious  grave. 

Still  in  the  yawning  trough  the  vessel  reels, 
Ingulfd  beneath  two  fluctuating  hills  : 
On  either  side  they  rise ;  tremendous  scene ! 
A  long  dark  melancholy  vale  between.* 


•  That  the  reaiJer,  who  Is  unacquainted  with  the  ma* 
nreuvrcs  of  naTi^atioo,  may  conceive  a  clearer  idea  of  a 
ship's  state  whentryinc,  and  of  the  change  of  her  sita* 
alion  lo  that  of  scudding,  I  have  quoted  a  part  of  the  ex- 
planation of  thoii<»  articles  as  they  appear  In  the  "Dic- 
tionary of  the  Marine." 

Trying  is  the  situation  in  which  a  ship  lies  nearlj  hi 
the  troiich  or  hoHow  of  the  fsa  in  a  tempest,  particularly 
when  it  blows  contrary  to  h'er  coium. 

In  trying  as  well  as  In  scuddiMM  sails  are  always 
reduced  In  profoRioa  to  the  IncreVof  the  storm ;  and 
la  either  state,  if  the  storm  iaexccssirs,  she  may  have 
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The  baknccd  ihip,  now  ferwaid,  now  behind. 

Still  felt  th'  impreMkNi  of  the  wm?es  end  wind. 

And  Id  the  right  end  left  by  turns  inclined ; 

Bat  Albert  fnm  behind  the  belaoce  drew. 

And  on  the  prow  iti  double  efibm  threw^— 

The  order  now  wtt  giTen  to  beer  ewey ; 

The  order  given  the  timoneen  obey. 

High  o'er  the  bowiprit  itrelch'd  the  tortured  nil, 

Af  on  the  rack,diitendi  beneath  the  gale. 

But  icarce  the  yielding  prow  iti  impulie  knew, 

When  in  a  thousand  flitting  shreds  it  flew ! — 

Yet  Albert  new  resources  still  prepares, 

And,  bridling  grief,  redoubles  all  his  cares. 

"  Away  there !  lower  the  misen  yard  on  deck  ."* 

He  caUs,  "  and  brace  the  foremost  jrardi  aback  t" 

His  great  eiample  every  bosom  flres, 

New  life  rekindles,  and  new  hope  inspires. 

While  to  the  helm  unfaithful  still  she  lies. 

One  desperate  remedy  at  lost  he  tries, — 

"  Haste,  with  your  weapons  cut  the  shrouds  and 

stay; 
And  hew  at  once  the  miien-mast  away !" 
He  said ;  th'  attentive  sailors  on  each  side 
At  his  command  the  trembling  cords  divide. 
Fast  by  the  fated  pine  bold  Rodmond  stands; 
Th'  impatient  axe  hung  glooming  in  his  hands ; 


nil  her  flllb  itarled :  or  be,  according  to  the  sea*phrase, 
ander  bni  poles. 

The  Intent  of  spreading  a  sail  at  this  time,  is  to  keep 
the  ship  more  steady,  and  to  prevent  her  (Vom  rolling 
vtolently  by  pressing  her  side  down  In  the  water ;  and 
also  to  turn  her  head  towards  the  murce  of  the  wind,  so 
that  the  ahock  of  the  seas  may  (all  more  obliquely  on  her 
flank,  than  when  she  lies  along  the  trough  of  the  sea,  or 
in  the  Interval  between  two  waves.  While  she  lies  in 
this  situation,  the  helm  is  fastened  cloae  to  the  lee  side,  to 
prevent  her,  aa  much  as  possible,  from  falling  to  leeward. 
But  aa  the  ship  is  not  then  kept  in  equilibrio  by  the  ope- 
ration  of  her  sails,  which  at  other  times  counterbalance 
each  other  at  the  head  and  stem,  she  is  moved  by  a 
skm  but  continual  vibration,  which  turns  her  head 
akemately  to  windward  and  to  leeward,  forming  an  angle 
of  30  or  40  degrees  in  the  interval.  That  part  where 
she  stops  in  approaching  the  directk>n  of  the  wind  Is 
called  her  eoraing-to :  and  the  contrary  excess  of  the 
angle  to  leeward  la  called  her  lalllnf  >otr. 

Veering,  or  wearing,  (ace  Une  66^  2d  col.  p.  23,  and 
line  20,  lat  col.  p.  25 ;)  as  used  in  the  present  sense,  may 
be  defined,  the  movement  by  which  a  ahip  changea  her 
state  from  trying  to  that  of  acudding,  or  of  running  be- 
fore the  direction  of  the  wind  and  sea. 

It  is  an  axiom  in  natural  philoaophy,  that  "every  body 
win  peraevere  in  a  state  of  rest,  or  of  nx>vinf  uniformly 
In  a  right  line,  unless  It  be  compelled  to  change  Its  state 
by  forces  impressed :  and  that  the  change  of  motion  is 
proportional  to  the  moving  force  impreaaed,  and  made 
according  to  the  right  line  In  which  that  force  acta." 

Hence  It  la  easy  to  conceive  how  a  ship  is  compelled 
to  turn  Into  any  direction  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  act- 
hig  upon  any  part  of  her  length  In  lines  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  horizon.  Thus,,  in  the  act  of  veering, 
which  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  Invariable 
principle,  the  object  of  the  seamen  Is  to  reduce  the 
action  of  the  wind  on  the  ship's  hinder  part,  and  to  re- 
ceive Its  utmost  exertion  on  her  fore  part  so  that  the  lat- 
ter may  be  pushed  to  leeward.  This  effect  is  either  pro- 
duced by  the  operation  of  the  sails,  or  bf  the  impression 
of  the  wtod  on  the  masts  and  fards.  In  t)ie  former  case, 
the  sails  on  the  hindHvt  of  the  ship  are  either  furied  or 
arranged  neariy  hMH  to  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
wUch  then  glides  MnctnaDy  akmg  their  surfoces ;  at 
the  sams  time  the  foremast  nils  are  spread  abroad,  so 


a 


Brandish'd  on  high,  it  ibU  with  drMdfbl 
The  tall  mast,  groaning,  Mt  lb«  deadly 
Deep  gash'd  with  sores,  the  tanmimg 

rings! 
And  cmhing,  thundering  o'er  dn  q  wrtar 
Thus  when  some  limb^  ooBfttlsed  wMi 

death, 
Imbibn  the  gangrene's  peatilmlnl  biwiik! 
Th'  experienced  artist  fiton  the  blooil  beinfi 
The  latent  venom,  or  its  oooiae  dekjra : 
But  if  th'  infection  triumphs  o'er  hie  art. 
Tainting  the  vital  stream  that  wama  Ui« 
Resolved  at  lut,  he  quits  th'  nneqwl  etriie. 
Severs  the  member,  and  pcenrvca  th*  lift. 

camto  in. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  design  snd  Influence  of  poetry.  Applied  is  Ai 
subject  Wreck  of  the  mlxea-masl  cloned  tmf. 
Ship  veers  before  the  wind.  Her  violent 
DlfTerent  stationa  of  the  ofllcers.  Appenmce  of  Ai 
Island  of  Falconera.  Excurakm  to  the 
tions  of  Greece  renowned  in  sntk|0lty.  Athena,  fr 
crates.  Plato.  Aristides.  80I00.  Corinth. 
Leonidas.  Invaakm  of  Xerxes.  I^cnrs«a^ 
nondaa.    Modem  appearance.     Arcadia;  Ha 


as  to  receive  the  grestest  exertion  of  the  vrindL 
9  of  preceding  column.  The  fore  part  accorvJh^^  jUfe 
to  this  impulse,  and  Is  put  In  motloo ;  and  ihia 
necessarily  conspiring  with  thst  of  the  wind,  pimMslk 
ship  about  as  much  u  la  requialte  to  produce  ths  *> 
sired  effect 

But  when  the  tempest  Is  so  violent  u  to  predods  Ikt 
use  of  sails,  the  effort  of  the  wind  operaiaa 
equally  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  shlp^  boeaon  tk 
masts  and  yards  situated  near  the  head  and  atem  1 
to  counterbalance  each  other  in  recelvhig  its 
The  eflisct  of  the  helm  Is  also  considerably  tUmlnlshiJ 
because  the  head-way,  which  gives  life  and  vigooi  ta4 
its  operations,  Is  at  thia  time  feeble  and  InefltaMA 
Hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  destroy  this  rqniniiiln 
which  subsists  between  the  mssts  snd  yards  befcra^ 
behind,  and  to  throw  the  balance  forward  to  prepon  fc 
veering.  If  this  cannot  be  etTected  by  the 
of  the  yards  on  the  masts,  sad  it  becomes 
necessary  to  veer,  hi  order  to  nve  the  ahIp  from  i» 
atruction,  (aeeline  20  of  preceding  cohimn,)  tbo  n^n 
mast  must  be  cut  away,  and  even  the  maln-maai,  if  dn 
still  remains  incapable  of  answering  the  helm  by  tonl^ 
her  prow  to  leeward. 

Scudding  Is  that  movement  In  navigatkm  by  widdii 
ahip  is  carried  precipitately  before  a  tempest.  See  ■» 
20, 1st  col.  p.  S6. 

As  a  ship  ttte  with  amaxing  rapidity  tbroi^h  tlie  w^ 
ter  whensiMRhls  expedient  Is  put  in  practice,  It  ia  1 


attempted  in  a  contrary  wind,  unlen  when  her         

renders  her  incapable  of  sustaining  the  mutual  eflbit  U 
the  wind  and  waves  any  longer  on  her  side,  without  beiv 
exposed  to  the  most  Imminent  danger. 

A  ship  cither  scuds  with  a  sail  extended  on  her  Ibte- 
mast  or,  if  the  atorm  is  excei|ri|ffe,  without  any  eafl,  wblUk 
in  the  sea-phrsn  is  called  ^jipdding  under  bare  polaa. 

The  principal  haxards  indflJent  to  scudding  are  gens- 
rally  a  aea  striking  a  ship*s  stem;  the  dlfllcolty  of  steertn 
which  perpetually  exposes  her  to  the  danger  of  bixmefe^ 
ing-to;  and  the  want  of  suflflsnt  sea-room.  Aseawlileh 
strikes  the  stem  violently  may  shatter  It  to  pieces  te 
which  the  ahIp  muat  Inevitably  founder.  By  broae^ljn 
to  suddenly,  she  is  threatened  with  fosh^  all  her  im3L 
and  ssils^  or  being  immedistely  overtoraed;  and  fgt 
warn  of  ssa-room  she  is  ezpondto  the  dsngcra  of  bek« 
wrecked  on  a  lee-shore. 


THE    SHIPWRECK. 


pfi 


ir 


fertility.  FlnMat  diitr«M,  Uie  effect  of 
:a.  Ul/MM  and  PeMk>pe.  Argot  and 
UMMiBoo.  Maerooiti.  Lemnot.  Vul- 
iM.  Detoa.  ApoUo  and  Diana.  Troj. 
ider  and  Befo.  Delpboa.  Temple  of 
MMU.  The  Moaea.  The  aubject  re- 
ktef  of  the  act.  Prodlgioaa  tempeat, 
with  ralOi  hafl,  and  neteora.  DarkneM^ 
thniMler.  A|iproaeh  of  dajr.  Diaeorery 
Bhipb  in  great  danger,  paaaea  the  ialand  of 
rurna  her  broailaitle  to  the  ahore.  Her 
ymaft,  and  main  topmaat  carried  awajr. 
A  tock.    Bplita  aaonder.     Fate  of  the 


I i  d-  j^hiiiii  ■,  fi  ""-f  r  "'' ^  JKUet,— 

a  «Mm  AMTfk  «<^  /'Ml  9IM  liB  c^  m  Oa 


irbarooa  age  with  blood  defiled, 
ivage  n»m*d  the  gloomy  wild ; 
Ignormnce  her  flag  diaplay*d, 
imI  Revenge  her  voice  obey'd ; 
•borea  of  light,  the  Moaea  came, 
I  solitary  race  to  tame ; 
the  lawlaaa  paaaiona  to  control, 
Milder  aympathy  the  aoul : 
B  vice  aod  error  to  reclaim. 
in  htunan  breaata  celeatial  flame, 
apirit  caught  th'  empyreal  ray, 
Migenial  with  the  awelling  lay. 
the  cfaaoa  of  primeval  night. 
Truth  and  Reaaon  aprung  to  light 
Maooidea,  in  rapid  aong, 
ing  tide  of  battle  roUa  along. 
I  boeom  feela  the  high  olarma, 
mming  puliea  beat  to  arma. 
ipbome,  on  Pegaacan  winga, 
the  boundleaa  rcalma  of  thought  ho 


tngwH| 
dy  hioi^ 


t  poeta,  trembling  aa  they  view 
flight,  the  dazzling  track  pursue. 
1  eiringa.  with  mournful  magic,  tell 
mmm  Laertea*  eon  befell, 
neandering  through  the  maze  of  wo, 
nnpathy  the  heart  o*erflow. 
time,  the  Muaea*  heavenly  breath 
>rce  diaaolved  the  chains  of  death  ; 
1  Epic  laya  began  to  ting, 
he  awater  of  the  vocal  atring. — 
tea!  through  dangeroua  acenee  to  atray, 
i  light  of  hia  unerring  ray! 
aoaed  the  wayward  path  to  tread, 
iraader  with  prophetic  drapA. 
un  the  bold  Bffoonian  lyre 
nambera,  fraught  with  living  fire ! 
lc«d.  that  mournful  harp  of  ]rore 
id  wanderer  lott  upon  the  shore  ; 
il  ercfie  th*  impatient  numbers  ran, 
I  only  to  a  aahler  plan. 
il'  nnravellli  proapect  to  display, 
di'  eveota  in  regular  array. 
id  the  task,  to  aing  in  varied  atraina, 
isehaDged  th*  tragic  theme  remains ! 
^  I  might  the  aecret  powers  of  art 
I  kiaot  windiBga  of  the  heart, 
Md  lumbaia  draw  Compassion's  tear 
A  ■irr*^L  oft  beheld  too  near ; 
d  wretchaa,  oft  in  ruin  cast 
a  unad  baoaalil  thurintry  blast ; 


For  all  the  pangs,  the  complicated  wo. 
Her  bravest  sons,  her  faithful  sailoro  know! 
So  pity,  gushing  o*er  each  British  breast. 
Might  sympathize  with  Briton's  sons  dirtraat: 
For  this,  my  theme  through  mazes  I  pursoe, 
Which  nor  Mnonides  nor  Maro  knew ! 

A  while  the  mast  in  ruins  dragged  behiii4» 
Balanced  th'  impression  of  the  helm  and  wind : 
The  wounded  serpent,  agonized  with  pain. 
Thus  trails  his  mongled  volume  on  the  plain. 
But  now  the  wreck  dissever'd  from  the  rear. 
The  long  reluctant  prow  began  to  veer; 
And  while  around  before  the  wind  it  fells, 
«« Square  all  the  yards  !"*  th'  attentive  master  calls- . 
"  You  timoneers,  her  motion  still  attend ! 
For  on  your  steerage  all  our  lives  depend. 
So,  steady !  t  meet  her,  watch  the  blast  behind. 
And  steer  her  right  before  the  seas  and  wind!" 
'•  Starboard,  again!"  the  watchful  pUot  criee; 
**  Starboard  V*  the  obedient  timoneer  replies. 
Then  to  the  left  the  ruling  helm  returns ; 
The  wheelt  revolves;  ihe  ringing  axle  buma! 
The  ship,  no  longer  foundering  by  the  lee. 
Bears  on  her  side  th'  invasions  of  the  sea : 
AH  lonely,  o'er  the  desert  waste  she  flies. 
Scourged  on  by  surges,  storm,  and  bunting 
As  when  the  masters  of  the  lance 
In  Hyperborean  seas,  the  slumbering 
Soon  as  the  javelins  pierce  his  scaly  " 
With  anguish  stung,  he  cleaves  the  downward  tid* 
In  vain  he  flies  I  no  friendly  respite  found ;        *• 
His  life-blood  gashes  through  th'  inflaming  wound. 
The  wounded  bark,  thus  smarting  with  her  pain» 
Scuds  from  pursuing  waves  along  the  main ; 
While,  dash'd  apart  by  her  dividing  prow. 
Like  burning  adamant  the  waters  glow. 
Her  joints  forget  their  firm  elastic  tone; 
Her  long  keel  trembles,  and  her  timbers  groan ; 
Upheaved  behind  her  in  tremendous  height 
The  billows  frown,  with  fearful  radiance  bright! 
Now  shivering  o'er  the  topmost  wave  she  rides. 
While  deep  beneath  th'  enormous  gulf  divides. 
Now  launching  headlong  down  the  horrid  vale. 
She  hears  no  more  the  rooring  of  the  gale ; 
Till  up  the  dreadful  height  again  ahe  flies. 
Trembling  beneath  the  current  of  the  akies. 
As  that  rebellious  angel  who,  from  heaven. 
To  regions  of  eternal  pain  was  driven; 
When  dreadless  he  forsook  the  Stygian  shore. 
The  distant  realms  of  Eden  to  explore ; 
Here,  on  sulphureous  clouds  sublime  upheaved, 
WJdLdaring  wingth'  infernal  air  he  cleaved; 
Th&,  in  some  hideous  gulf  descending  prone. 
Far  in  the  rayless  void  of  night  was  thrown. 

F/en  no  she  scales  the  briny  mountain's  height. 
Then  down  the  black  abyss  precipitates  her  flight 
The  masts  around  whose  tope  the  whirlwinds  sing,; 
With  long  vibrations  round  her  axle  swing. 
To  guide  the  wayward  course  amid  the  gloom. 
The  vi-atchful  pilots  different  posts  assume. 


•  To  square  the  yards,  in  this  place,  is  meant  to  ar- 
range ihem  directly  nthinftthe  ship's  length. 

t  Steady  U  the  order  lo  steer  thf«.4iilp  according  to  the 
line  on  which  she  advsnces  at  thlitMant,  without  devl- 
sling  to  the  right  or  left  thereof. 

t  In  all  large  ahips,  the  helm  Is  manage bi  %^b««iW 


FAIiCONER. 


CiinvOL 


Albert  tnd  RodnMMid,  ■tation'd  on  the  rear, 

With  waminf  voice  direct  each  timoncer ; 

High  on  the  pruw  ihe  guard  Arion  keepi. 

To  ihun  the  cruiiera  wandering  o'er  the  deepa ; 

Where'er  he  move*  Palemon  tiill  atteiidi, 

Aa  if  on  him  hia  only  hope  depends ; 

While  Rodnioiid.fearrul  oF  aome  neighbouring  ihore, 

Criee,  ever  and  anon.  "  Look  out  albre !" 

Four  houn  thuf  acudding  on  Ihe  tide  ahe  flew. 

When  Falronem'a  locky  height  ihey  view  : 

High  o'er  ita  aumrait.  through  the  gloom  of  night, 

The  glimmering  \iaich-tower  caai  a  mournful  light 

In  dire  amnzemeni  rivetetl  they  auind, 

And  hear  the  breiikcn  la«h  the  rugged  strand : 

Rut  soim  hp\MiiiI  this  flmre  the  vcsael  flies. 

Swift  as  ihe  rapid  enjzle  cleavea  the  akies. 

l?o  fnwi  the  fangs  of  her  iiisatiaio  foe. 

O'er  the  bixwd  rhampaiqn  scuds  the  trembling  roe. 

That  danizrr  past,  retlecta  a  feeble  joy  ; 

Rut  Mion  rot II filing  toara  their  hopeai  dostro}*. 

Thii*.  in  111'  Ailaiiiic.  o(t  the  aaiior  ryes. 

While  mrliini:  in  the  riMgn  of  softer  akies. 

Si»ine  alp  oi"  u-e  fmin  pi»lar  regions  blown. 

Hail  I  ho  i:inil  iiilliioiioe  of  a  warmer  rone  : 

Ita  fnvoii  c!ii!)i  ailompor'd  galoii  supply  ; 

Id  rtmlinc  slronnis  ih*  ai-rial  billows  fly : 

A  whikulelivor'd  fmin  iho  scttrrhinc  heat. 

In  fsoiHtidrs  iho  foxormh  pulses  heal. 

S\^Hin  l!ioir  iromMin.;  \t««wol  pjM'd  this  isle. 
8u(*h  \  uionar>-  jaj-s  the  crow  brguilo  ; 
Til'  iliu«ivo  mosoinv  ot  a  liiolow  fire; 
Toit  s^^m  liioy  kmtl'o.  and  liv>  s^vn  etpire  f 

Sav.  Momory  *  ihou.  In-m  whose  nnrmngU'mgue 
tnsiruoti\o  tU\\«  the  .in. mated  S(>nc  - 
Whiil  ri*cion«  now  Cio  t*viii|:  sl;.ps.:rn>unti  * 
Ke<itMi«  ot"  oM  thr^uu'i  all  l!ii»  \\.»rl.i  ro:».iwr.'d ; 
Thai  iM*,^  the  \\^\'>  ihcmo.  tho  Miu«o»'  U>a»:. 
Now  1.0  in  ri!:r.«  ;  ia  oSii\  :.iu  !i*t  1 
Pi.l  ihr-. .  \\V««<io  ».i,l  i;.»:nr!w  ihow  Uy*  *:op*..ve. 
I'nskili't'.  ui  i:nv:an  t>r  :n  Kvun^n  lore. 
riio«Mi«-:«Mi*  (-**»»  ojuh  uin*.  rt  ci-xiinc  »h»^nr' 

Thoi  i:'.i! ;  fi*r  M.-uiio:  in  I'.o  Iwrrvn  fSsi^o. 
Hrrr.  all  i«v  n.on.  i>.o  K:d*  of  u  rru-r  ij*!o 
Sad  tX-'Odin'^  CO.  ::.>.  :-\  uR::ino'.t  V .»;::. 
Wji'.t  >  Iho  !«U\<^ni  oi"  oirpi  '•.'^r.ni  vxt:  r^^wor 
Hr"v  Kar.t  v  i'..*\x"«.a«.  wh  >  walon  •lou.i  aihi  »i.vn 
The  c-noT.M*  ,'..;r.*50  ol"  :ho  •>..'.  .■*li\--a 
1V.0-.     :"  am.'cc  iho  usivlor.-j  r.»*i;  i-ava. 
iVo  *:r.. .:.:..■  r\.".os.:  irMH  i\    A.-^r.  ..i  ;ii.;.r. 
H»."  r  f    f..   ■:..  .t.-.  ;:.  !'»>.  ^  »  ••.*•.  '    .  c  •  vim, 
.\;\v\vi. :. .:  :.■  u»   •  .'.f  n\i>r:  l'a»;r    r.:\  *.-■,  »i.\. 
.S.r..'*    tS.*,-    m..  ..■  .  .»   hircAW^  u  ...   ;x>«-«r  «i 

T'  7k;?\--  •.?■;. »v-   ■        %  -f  J.".""?  .!  ^..^.  .  ro.'..">f 

Hi»  hr«-    n.:',      .V--.    ,>v.-w.  r  Srf  u  ..   ••h.:. 

AiiM"  I.*.'  »      %..     "V"  ^'  I':   ,Mic%n«i 

A  K  .^s  ,iif  »  ■•.  '.    '•■    :".    . .  ■.  .v'^r^».-,-.  •.  ,-**;. 

l\  »■■  ■  f    :  k'.."-    •M     I...-  r»i*  "«•,•.; 

Tl  "rt    a.    \.:i   .  i .  .         S  .  r.  r    i  .v...  tr  t  ..t 

ll  £  -.  «■»  n  :r  .  .-r'  ■, ..    ;....'  a.S  .-  :..v 

C'tmHtTi*-'^*'*  ."o*  r:  }V.-:  i.-.-»i-  «  •    •.. 

l«rM'  m"»i.-  -r  ."    H.    f  --.-Y       i»  '» 1-.'     r  ."^«^— •     7i» 

Hr*T  r>V-  Ut  XiMli*  f  ■ .'  r.:  .V  »N  ..-..■ 
\a£  i.m  u  :*^A9leo--  s^r.-* .-  u^*. 
•  ■e  A?M  iL  \  .rrof '*  .-»..•«  l.i*    •  r  Ttm-.f,-'. , 


The  laat  foretold  the  spark  of  Titnl  fin,       A 
The  aoul'a  fine  eoaence,  noTer  cooM  eipiiib^ 
Here  Solon  dwelt,  the  philoaophic  aagv. 
That  fled  PiaiairataB*  vindictive  rage. 
Jnat  Ariatidea  here  mainiain'd  the  eanae, 
Whoae  sacred  precepts  ahine  through  Sokm'ifam 
Of  all  her  towering  airuciures,  now  alone, 
Some  acatier'd  columns  atand,  with  wcadi  e^ 

grown. 
The  wandering  atranger  near  the  fiort 
A  milk*while  lion  of  atupendona  aiie ; 
Unknown  the  aculpture ;  marble  is  the  fi 
And  hence  Ihe  adjacent  haven  drew  its 

Next,  in  the  gulf  of  Engio,  Corinth  liea. 
Whose  gorgeoua  fabrics  acem'd  to  strike  the 
Wliom,  though  by  tyrant  virion  oft  aubaued, 
Greece.  Kg>'pt.  Rome,  uiih  awful  wonder  view'^ 
Her  name,  for  Pallas'  heavenly  art  renown'd,* 
Spread,  like  the  foliage  which  her  [Milan  cnmi% 
But  now.  in  fatal  desolation  laid, 
Oblivion  o'er  it  draw's  a  dismal  shade. 

Then  further  westward,  on  Morea*s  land. 
Fair  Mi*itjru!  thy  modem  turrets  stand. 
Ah !  who.  unmoved  with  secret  wo,  can  tell 

I  That  here  great  Lacedrmon's  glorr  fell  f 
ilore    once   she    douri»h*d    at    whose    mmpMh 

sound 
War  burs:  his  chains,  and  nations  shook  aroari. 
Here  brave  Leoniifas.  from  shore  to  shore. 
Throuch  all  Aihasa  bade  her  ihunden  rau: 

'  He.  whoa  impcriii  Xenes.  from  afar, 
Ad^anoed  Uiih  Peniia's  sumless  tmopa  to  mr, 
Ti'.I  Macedonia  shrunk  beneath  bis  spear. 
And  i;reooo  i:.5inay*d  beheld  the  chief  drawMV 
Ho.  a:  Therm.^pyl.rVininional  plain. 
Ii:>  K'.vo  rr-toiro  %«i:h  Scoria's  clonouatnifr 
Tall  Cf.iA  fcu  i^c  X\  rar.:*s  conqoer'd  bonda. 
In  ^a«p.nc  nu.:.i>i^*.  Sloed  on  hc»:ile  lands. 
T:i.:«  i.i:i.;u.»h\:  A^is  tromhl.n?  heard  thy 
.\n.;  Th<i»o^  aT>J  A:hons  f.rken'd  ai  ihv 
Tr.y  f;s;e.  sj.*}vr:i\!  by  Lyojryu*'  Uisi. 
l\t ».  '..NO  ir.ir.i"  ar?r*.  ^•-;*r!alIve  appla 
rVn  s^'.\\  Kjv.m  :..viJ&*  #:r.^ie  in  vain 
r.«  *-..:•  :r.s;  ^.  -.:  «.:>.  a  T."ifhan  chain. 
R..:  sh  ■  S.»w  .."•«  r.or  in^-S.-m  spent  now? 
Hor  a>  .v:  )•.%■.,  ».■  \..\\  z::\  Tiran:*  fcow ; 
\  ;...».■.  t  ( crri"a:r.  *..;•»>:. :>ivjf  race 
I-..-«>:  :^*  roc  .v..  w  .  i\\  -.^to*  i:;«??«c«f 

r^».>.v-.;  ■-  f+  ;»'     .r\-.  -.,■  ^•|>rr  o<>c.a:Mk. 
T  .-..-^  Vrp/i  »v.     ^rt-r  »>:.:J  forraely  pay. 
I".-.  Kf   filers  S-rai'.<\-.  ?r-^f  ijal  May  ?  " 
\\  rrr.   X.vv.-.  l'f?y»  Si.  £  .:  ;r.    .•Sm«;sniiv 
K  .  \  \*.:*....«^  t".  jki.1- ;•.->!*>  f«  c.'t*  1.^  V  leld  : 
r*  I .   «  ..t  s-.-pf  -..-;.■  M  .-r.i-.  *c:,^Tac  jr 
^^  ^    I  ir^-T^.KX-:  c'-"»  -'    -  f»i\  ortDi^r'd 
I  fc.  .4  I.   :?:i.:  Of  n*r-.   i.-.^c  \n  tfiif r  p»  ^* 

*^--  * ■■■  •■  «*r  i>.fcii«e.-  1-.  «w  fk:?«a. 

N   ■»   «».:  •\ir'«r     i\-',inMki.v '•  i-w,  haai 
1  -.».».»  r » r  i»r.',  \  r^  fca;.  t*r*-:\t.H  \^ 
•  -.  If «  r<«*  •r.^  rw  J^-i^v;  a  mi.iiix.'-t 
^^  :?  ff.'.  7.  r>":  -»«f:|-r  aom.'  :t.  {.Tfrt'izird 
^Vi^  wf-k-  .x  „'.  «(    .Vv.-i-..-  tjif  iMhms  ] 
-'-  ..V.C--*:  ^*t  .V  1  •larm  ;t.f  «i,» . 
^^  t?**"^  U  ■:  Pwif-^-i.-v  hr-'  I  hwr  ■  j.<«^ 
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lay  A  prineri/  httit  Iiot  bMiatjr  vnm, 
id  ool  J  bf  A  Mriidiiic  mi. 
■iiMBpc  of  sniioiwluQfi  npell'd. 
lad  the  nopCial  cootnet  heldw 
■i  art!  10  win  hor  love  they  toil'd, 
ir  wiiee  by  ▼iriiioae  fraud  the  finl'd. 
r  vowa,  and  reiolately  chaite, 
eeiM  princea  trinmph'd  at  tlie  lait. 
I  Gieace  fiufotten  and  unknown, 
her  cruol  fortune  to  bemoan ; 
IM  mooarch  led  the  Grecian  hotla 
e  iEgean  main  to  Dardan  ooaata. 
fince !  who  on  a  hostile  ihore, 
anguith,  ten  kmg  winteri  bore. 
10  native  realms  restored  at  last, 
e  harvest  of  thy  labours  past, 
I  friend,  alas!  and  fiuthless  wife, 
ificed  to  impioos  lust  thy  life ; — 
cadia,  stretch  these  desert  plains ; 
le  land  a  gloomy  tyrant  reigns, 
t  iiiir  isle  of  Helena*  is  seen, 
rerse  winds detain'd  the  Spartan  queen; 
,  in  arms  combined,  the  Grecian  host, 
;«ance  fired,  invaded  Phrygia's  coast ; 
so  kmg  they  laboured  to  destroy 
I  tnireis  of  imperial  Troy, 
en  by  Juno*s  rage,  the  hapless  dame, 
heart,  from  ruin'd  Uion  came, 
a  image  bean  of  Parian  stone, 
;  fobric.  but  of  date  unknown, 
t  from  this  appears  th'  immortal  shore 
d  Phoebus  and  Diana  bore. 
«gh  all  th*  .£gean  seas  renown*d : 
ast  the  rocky  Cyclades  surround) 
J  bonour*d  and  by  Greece  revered ! 
ir'd  groves  e'en  distant  Persia  fear'd  : 
i  silent  unfrequented  land ! 
,  footstep  marks  the  trackless  sand. 
10  the  nmth,  by  Asia's  western  bound 
KM  stands,  with  rising  marble  crown'd ; 
I  her  rage,  avenging  Juno  hurl'd 
olcan  from  th*  ethereal  world, 
eternal  anvils  first  he  rear'd  ; 
^  by  Cyclopean  art,  appear'd 
,  that  shook  the  skies  with  dire  alarms, 
'd  by  skill  divine,  Vulcanian  arms. 
th  this  crippled  wretch,  the  foul  disgrace 
g  scandal  of  th'  empyreal  race, 
leoos  queen  of  Love  in  wedlock  dwelt. 
vfone,  can  heavenly  bosoms  melt  ? 
id  of  this  appears  the  Dardan  shore, 
» ih*  imperial  towers  of  Ilium  bore. 
I  Troy !  renown 'd  in  every  clime, 
the  long  annals  of  unfolding  time  ! 
thy  royal  bulwarks  lo  defend, 
r'at  thy  tutelar  gods  in  vain  descend ! 
chiefr  imnumber'd  in   her   cause  were 


perished  on  her  bloody  plain ; 
Hce  of  perfidious  Helen's  sharoo 
n'd  at  length  to  sink  in  Grecian  flame, 
r,  by  Time's  deep  ploughshoro  harrow'd 
rr. 

of  oacredTioflls  found  no  more  : 
of  all  her  glaries  now  remains ! 
and  YiMsewiehlier  cultured  plains. 


flamA 
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Silver  Seamander  laves  the  verdant  shore ; 
Scamander  oft  o'erflow'd  with  hostile  gore ! 

Not  for  removed  from  Ilioa'%foaioas  land,. 
In  counter  view,  appears  the  Thraeian  oirand ; 
Where  beauteous  Hero,  from  the  turret's  heii^ 
Display'd  her  cresset  eaeh  revolving  night ; 
Whose  gleam  directed  loved  Leander  o'er 
The  rolling  Hellespont  to  Asia's  shore. 
Till,  in  a  fated  hour,  on  Thracia's  coast. 
She  saw  her  lover's  lifeless  body  tost ; 
Then  felt  her  bosom  agony  severe ; 
Her  eyes,  sad  gazing,  pour'd  th'  incessant  tear ! 
O'erwhelm'd  with  anguish,  frantic  with  despair, 
She  beat  her  beauteous  breast  and  tore  her 
On  dear  Leander's  name  in  vain  she  cried ; 
Then  headlong  plunged  into  the  parting  tide : 
The  parting  tide  received  the  lovely  weight, 
And  proudly  flow'd,  exulting  in  its  freight! 

Far  west  of  Thrace,  beycmd  th'  .£gean  main. 
Remote  from  ocean,  lies  the  Delphic  plain. 
The  sacred  oracle  of  Phoebus  there 
High  o'er  the  mount  arose,  divinely  fair ! 
Achaian  marble  form'd  the  gorgeous  pile ; 
August  the  fabric !  elegant  its  style  ! 
On  brazen  hinges  tum'd  the  silver  doors  ; 
And  checker'd  marble  paved  the  polish'd  floon. 
The  roofii,  where  storied  tablatore  appear'd, 
On  columns  of  Corinthian  nibuld  were  nu^d : 
Of  shining  porphyry  the  shafts  were  fraiaed. 
And  round  the  hollow  dome  bright  jewels 
Apollo's  suppliant  priests,  a  blameless  train ! 
Framed  their  oblation  on  the  holy  fan* : 
To  front  the  sun's  declining  ray  'twas  placed ; 
With  golden  harps  and  living  laurels  graced. 
The  sciences  and  arts  around  the  shrine 
Conspicuous  shone,  engraved  by  hands  divine ! 
Here  iEscuIapius'  snake  display'd  his  crest. 
And  burning  glories  sparkled  on  his  breast ; 
While,  from  his  eye's  insufferable  light. 
Disease  and  Death  recoil'd,  in  headlong  flight 
or  this  great  temple,  through  all  time  renown'tf  t 
Sunk  in  oblivion,  no  remains  are  found. 
Contiguous  here,  with  hallow'd    woods    o' 
spread, 

Parnassus  lifts  to  heaven  its  honour'd  head ; 

Where  from  the  deluge  saved,  by  Heaven's  COB^ 
mand, 

Deucalion  leading  Pyrrha,  hand  in  hand, 

Repeopled  all  the  desolated  land. 

Around  the  scene  unfading  laurels  grow, 

And  aromatic  flowers  forever  blow. 

Thf  winged  choifl^  on  every  tree  above, 

Cm!  sweet  numbers  through  the  vocal  grove; 

WHIe  o'er  th'  eternal  spring  that  smiles  beneath,. 

Young  zephyrs  borne  on  rosy  pinions  bresthe. 

Fair  daughters  of  the  Sun !  the  sacred  Nine, 

Here  wake  to  ecstasy  their  songs  divine ; 

Or  crown'd  with  myrtle  in  some  sweet  alcove. 

Attune  the  tender  strings  to  bleeding  love ; 

All  sadly  sweet  the  balmy  currents  roll. 

Soothing  to  softest  peace  the  tortured  soul. 

While  hill  and  vale  with  choral  voice  around 

The  music  of  immortal  harps  resound. 

Fair  Pleasure  leads  in  dance  the  happy  hours. 

Still  scattering  where  she  moves  Elysion  flowen ! 
Even  now,  the  strains,  with  sweet  omtagion 
fraught. 

Shed  a  delicwos  languor  o'er  the  tho«g^^ 
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Adieu.  76  \9\m,  ikat  imiliBg  peace  beilow. 
Where  £deii't  Uoaome  ever  ▼enial  blow! 
Adieu,  ye  itiee—.  AbI  o*er  enckanied  gromid 
In  lucid  DMie  the  Aonian  hille  turTOmKi ! 
Ye  Airjr  tcenei.  where  Fancy  lovet  to  dwell, 
And  )-oung  Delight,  ibr  ever,  O  &reweU! 
The  MMil  with  lender  luTury  you  fill. 
And  o'er  the  tense  Lethean  dewe  distil ! 
Awake.  O  Memory,  from  th'  ingloriooa  dream ! 
With  broirn  lunge  resume  the  kindling  theme ! 
Collect  thy  powers!  arouse  thy  Tital  fire! 
Ve  spirits  of  the  storm,  my  vem  inspire ! 
iloaiee  as  the  whirlwinds  that  enrage  the  main. 
In  torrent!  pour  along  theswellii^  strain ! 

Now,  borne  impetuous  o'er  the  boiling  deeps. 
Her  coune  10  Attic  shores  the  Teasel  keeps : 
The  pilecs.  as  the  waves  behind  her  swell. 
Still  with  the  wheeling  st#m  their  force  repel. 
For,  this  assault  should  either  quarter*  feel. 
Again  te  flank  the  tempest  she  might  reel 
The  steeruncn  ever)*  bidden  tnm  apply ; 
To  right  and  left  the  spokes  alienwte  ily. 
Thus  when  some  cofiqiier'd  host  retreats  in  fear. 
The  bravest  leaders  guard  the  broken  rear : 
Indignant  they  retire,  and  long  oppose 
Superior  armies  that  around  them  close ; 
Still  shield  the  flanks,  the  routed  squadroM  join. 
AihI  guide  the  flight  in  ime  imbodied  liite. 

So  thev  direct  the  flvinir  hark  before 
A'  impelling  AaoA*.  that  lash  her  to  the  shore. 
Maome  benighted  trswiler.  through  the  shade, 
l^ores  th«  devious  path  with  heart  dismay 'd  ; 
^Vhile  prowling  savages  behind  him  roar. 
And  yawning  pits  and  qnaemires  lurk  before — 
High  o'er  the  poop  the  aiidacioiis  seas  aspirr. 
Tpniird  m  hills  of  flnctiiatine  fire. 
As  si^ree  fell  conqueror,  frantic  with  success. 
Sheds  i\^  the  nations  ruin  and  distms : 
So.  «  hile  the  m-aier\-  wildernras  he  Tvisns. 
Incensed  to  se%-enfrtM  rape  the  tempest  foams ; 
And  o'er  the  irpmbling  pines,  sbove.  below. 
Shnll  thimigh  the  conlage  howls,  with  notes  of  wo. 
Norn  tknnders  wmfted  from  the  burning  anne. 
Ivronl  from  afar,  a  desf  and  hollow  grosn ! 
The  whip's  high  hsiilenients.  to  either  side 
K<nr  ever  rocking,  drink  the  bnnv  tide  ; 
ller.foinht  unhinged,  in  palsiei!  Isncnors  pisy. 
As  ice  diswtlves  boneslh  the  itei^lide  ray. 
The  sk:es  s«iinder  torn,  a  drliigr  pftur : 
The  mpetnoiin  hail  descends  in  sihtrlinc  shom-er. 
High  Ml  the  masts,  mith  pale  end  livid  ra^-s. 
Amid  the  gloom  ponrnioiis  me^rs  W.nrp.     ^ 
Th'  ethefesi  diMne.  in  mournful  pomn  srniylJD 
Now  Inrks  behind  impenetmhle  »hst?e ; 
No«.  flsshinc  roiind  intolerable  lirht. 
Redouhies  all  1  he  trrrorp  of  the  night. 
Surb  lerroni  Sinnr»  qimking  hill  n>i«prp%d. 
Whsti   heai-en's    kuid   trumpet  wtiinilrd  e'er   its 

lend. 
It  sufm'd   the  wrsthful  snirel  of  ihr  mind 
Had  all  ihe  horrnv*  oi~  ihr  ^kien  comSirMsi . 
And  bere.  \i>  one  iD-tiim]  «hip  nponMHi. 
.\l  ones  the  droedfiil  mscsxinr  di«r)narid 
KnA  lo  ■  iremendo!!*  e'er  die  deep  hr  spnne^. 
Th'  inflaming  sulpkar  flashing  from  hi*  « inc^  '— 


Hark!  kit  itraiif  voice  the  diamal  ailanea  bmb 
Mad  chaos  from  the  chaina  of  death  awakiis! 
Loud  and  more  load  the  rolling  paala  onkigs; 
And  blue  on  deck  their  blaxing  aidaa  diKhaiii; 
There,  all  aghast,  the  shivering  wretdMi  slni; 
While  chill  suspense  and  fear  coogaol'd  their  Un 
Now  in  a  deluge  buiat  the  living  flame. 
And  dread  concussion  rends  th'  edMml  fWM. 
Sick  Earth,  convulsive,  groans  from  sfaora  mrin 
And  Nature,  shuddering,  feeb  the  horrid  lov. 

Still  the  aad  prospect  rises  on  my  sight, 
Reveal'd  in  all  its  mournful  shade  and  light; 
Swift  through  my  pulses  glides  the  kindliag  in 
As  lightning  glances  on  th*  electric  wire. 
But,  ah !  the  force  of  numben  strives  m  vui. 
The  glowing  scene  unequal  to  sustain. 

But,  lo !  at  last,  from  tenfold  darfcneas  ban. 
Forth  issues  o'er  the  in-ave  the  weeping  mon. 
Hail,  sacred  Viwm !  who.  on  orient  wings. 
The  cheering  dawn  of  light  propitious  brings! 
All  Nature,  smiling,  hoil'd  the  vivid  ray. 
That  gave  her  beauties  to  returning  day : 
All  but  our  ship,  that,  groaning  on  the  tide. 
No  kind  relief,  no  gleam  of  hope  deacried. 
For  now.  in  front  her  trembling  inmates  see 
The  hills  of  Greece  emerging  on  the  lee. 
So  the  lost  lover  vien-s  that  faml  mora, 
On  which,  for  ever  from  his  bosom  torn. 
The  nymph  adored  resigns  her  blooming 
To  blcsit  with  love  some  happier  rival  s 
Si>  to  Eliza  d.iwn'd  that  cruel  day 
Thnt  tore  .Eneas  Irom  her  arms  awayt 
That  saw  him  pnriing  never  to  return, 
Hcrvelf  in  fi:neral  fi.imes  decreed  to  born. 
O  yet  in  clouds,  thou  genial  source  of  light. 
Conceal  thy  radiant  glones  from  our  sight ! 
Go.  wiih  thy  smile  adorn  the  happy  plain,  [r>i| 
.\n.!  gild  the  scenes  where  health  and 
But  let  not  herr.  in  scorn,  thy  wanton 
ln»ii«t  the  dreadful  grandeur  of  my  thi 
\^liile  shoreward  now  the  bounding 
Full  in  her  van  Si.  Georigc's  cliSi  arise  ; 
High  o'er  the  rest  a  yx^mied  crsg  is  seen. 
Thn:  hun^  pro.ieciing  o'er  a  mosey  green. 
Nearer  and  nearer  now  the  danger  growa 
Am!  Si!  ihcir  »V:11  re1t'n:lew  fates  oppose ; 
For.  mhilc  more  eastm-ar^i  ihcy  direct  the  prow, 
r.n,»rmo»w  wavr*  ihc  qnivcnnc  deck  o'eHbw. 
While.  H%  she  ik heels,  unaSlc  to  subdue 
llcr  K.iliies.  still  ihe\-dreai!  her  braaching-liK* 
I  Marminc  thi-»iiphi !  for  now  no  more  a4eo 
I  Her  r:xcn  »ide  could  bear  ih'  invading  oea: 
\n.!  il  the  l.^llo«i  inp  surfe  she  smds  before. 
!  Hest^innp  she  nirw  upon  the  dreadful  eboee: 
I  \  »h.>rr  nScre  shelve*  ani!  hidden  rorks  ahrai 
I  Whore  Wsih  in  «ecrei  nmhiisN  luHk* 
■  Vsr  >«•  cli^mivM.  .\nrhi*e**  wamlering 
Wnj>  •.I'cn  iht-  ttiTii'.H  o;  Stcih  10  shun  : 
I  W^irri  T*N^niiriis.  irom  ihr  helm  descried 
i  The  nv  k»  lit  Sn  !ls  or  hi*  eastern  side; 


*  Theqnaner  t*  lheliln<lr*  pan  01  a  f>Mp  sidr  ,  t»r  ihs' 
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While  in  die  weit,  with  hidaooi  yawn  diaekned, 
His  onward  path  Charjrbdia'  gulf  ofipoied. 
The  doable  danger  ai  by  toma  he  riew'd, 
Hia  wheeling  bark  her  aidooiia  track  panned. 
Thus  while  to  right  and  left  deatraction  liei. 
Between  the  extremea  the  daring  TeMol  fliei. 
With  boundleai  involntion,  banting  o'er 
The  marble  diA,  lood  daahing  lurgea  roar ; 
Hoane  through  each  winding  creek  the  tempest 

rayea, 
And  bellow  raeki  repeat  the  groan  of  wa^ea ; 
Deatraction  roufid  th'  inaatiate  coast  prepares. 
To  crash  the  trembling  ship,  unnumber'd  snares. 
But  haply  now  she  *scapea  the  fatal  strand. 
Though  scarce  ten  fiohoms  distant  from  the  land ; 
Swift  as  the  weapon  imoing  fiom  the  bow, 
She  cleaves  the  bumiiw  waten  with  her  prow ; 
And  forward  leaping,  ipM>  tumultuous  haste, 
As  on  the  tempest's  wing  the  isle  she  past. 
With  longing  eyes  and  agony  of  mind, 
The  sailon  view  this  refuge  left  behind ; 
Happy  to  bribe,  with  India's  richest  ore, 
A  safe  accession  to  that  barren  shore ! 

When  in  the  dark  Peruvian  mine  confined. 
Lost  to  the  cheerful  commerce  of  mankind. 
The  groaning  captive  wastes  his  life  away. 
For  ever  exiled  from  the  realms  of  day ; 
No  equal  pangs  his  bosom  agonise, 
When  far  above  the  sacred  light  he  eyes. 
While,  all  forlorn,  the  victim  pines  in  vain. 
For  scenes  he  never  shall  possess  again. 

But  now  Athenian  mountains  they  descry. 
And  o'er  the  surge  Colonna  ftownaon  high : 
Beside  the  cape's  picgecting  verge  are  placed 
A  range  of  columns,  long  by  time  defiiced ; 
Fint  planted  by  devotion  to  sustain. 
In  ekier  times,  Tritonia's  sacred  &ne. 
Foams  the  wild  beach  below,  with  maddeniiff 

rage. 
Where  uavea  and  rocks  a  dreadful  combat  wage. 
The  sickly  heaven,  fermenting  with  its  freight. 
Still  vomits  o'er  the  main  the  feverish  weight : 
And  now,  while  wing'd  with  ruin  from  on  high. 
Through  the  rent  cloud  the  ragged  lig^inings  fly, 
A  flash,  quick  glancing  on  the  nerves  of  light. 
Struck  the  pale  helmsman  with  eternal  night : 
Rodmond,  who  heard  the  piteous  groan  behind, 
Touch'd  with  compassion  gaxed  upon  the  blind  : 
And,  while  around  his  sad  companions  crowd. 
He  guides  the  unhappy  victim  to  the  shroud. 
**  Hie  thee  aloft,  my  gallant  friend !"  he  criea ; 
**  Thy  only  succour  on  the  mast  relies  T' — 
f^B  helm,  bereft  of  half  its  vital  force, 
nom  acarre  subdued  the  wild  unbridled  course: 
Quick  to  ih'  abandon'd  wheel  Arion  came. 
The  ship's  tempest noos  sallies  to  reclaim. 
Amased  he  saw  her,  o'er  the  sounding  (bam 
Upheme,  to  right  and  left  distracted  room. 
So  gated  yogng  Phaeton,  with  pale  dismay. 
When,  mounted  in  the  flaming  car  of  day. 
With  rash  and  impraus  hand  the  stripling  tried 
The  immortal  coorsem  of  the  sun  to  guide.^ 
jpie  vessel,  while  the  toad  event  draws  nigh, 
ttvu  more  impatient  vbr  the  waves  to  fly ; 
^te  spnn  ha^to*--thii|toaing  from  afar. 
Advances  to  misan soi^Klaaing  star ; 
And,  M  it  feels  th'  attrndEn's  kindling  force, 
SpriBfi  OQWord  with  Mcalemlid  coone. 


With  moomfiil  look  the  seamen  eyed  the  ilraiid. 
Where  Death's  inexorable  jura  expand : 
Swift  from  their  minds  elafpd  all  dangen  paat. 
As,  dumb  with  terror  they  behdd  the  last 
Now,  on  the  trembling  shrouds,  beibre,  behind. 
In  mute  suspense  they  mount  into  the  vrind^— 
The  genius  of  the  deep,  on  mpkl  vriag. 
The  black  eventful  moment  seem'd  to  bring  i 
The  fatal  sisten  on  the  surge  beibre. 
Yoked  their  infernal  horres  to  the  prore<— 
The  steersmen  now  received  their  last  command. 
To  wheel  the  vessel  sidelong  to  the  strand. 
Twelve  sailon,  on  the  foremast  who  depend^ 
High  on  the  platform  of  the  top  ascend ; 
Fatal  retreat !  for  while  the  plunging  prow 
Immerges  headlong  in  the  wave  below, 
Down-prest  by  watery  weight  the  bowsprit  benda- 
And  from  above  the  stem  deep.crushing  rends. 
Beneath  her  beak  the  floating  ruins  lie ; 
The  foremast  totters,  unsustain'd  on  high : 
And  now  the  ship,  fore-lifted  by  the  sea, 
Hurls  the  tall  fabric  backward  o'er  the  lee ; 
While,  in  the  general  wreck,  the  fiuthfol  smy 
Drags  the  main  topmast  from  its  post  away. 
Flung  from  the  mast,  the  seamen  strive  in  vain 
Through  hostile  floods  their  vessels  to  regain ; 
The  waves  they  buffet,  till  bereft  of  strength, 
O'erpower'd  they  yield  to  cruel  fate  at  length. 
The  hostile  waten  close  around  their  head. 
They  sink,  for  ever,  number'd  with  the  dead^^ 

Those  who  remain,  their  fearful  doom  uvnmr 
Nor  longer  mourn  their  lost  companions'  fate ; 
The  heart,  that  bleeds  with  sorrows  all  its  own^ 
Forgets  the  pangs  of  friendship  to  bemoan.— 
Albert  and  RodoAd,  and  Palemon  here. 
With  young  Arion,  on  the  mast  appear; 
E'en  they,  amid  th'  unspeakable  distress, 
In  every  look  distracting  thoughts  confess; 
In  every  vein  the  refluent  blood  congeals; 
And  every  bosom  fatal  terror  feels. 
Enclosed  with  all  the  demons  of  the  main. 
They  view'd  th'  adjacent  shore,  but  view'd 

vain. 
Such  torments  in  the  drear  abodes  of  hell. 
Where  sad  despoir  laments  with  rueful  yell. 
Such  torments  agonize  the  damned  breast. 
While  Fancy  views  the  mansions  of  the  blest 
For  Heaven's  sweet  help,  their  suppliant  eiiaa 

implore ; 
But  Heaven  relentless  deigns  to  help  no  more . 

And  now,  lash'd  on  by  destiny  severe, 
With  horror  fraught,  the  dreadfiil  scene  drew  near 
The  ship  hangs  hovering  on  the  verge  of  death. 
Hell  yawns,  rocks  rise,  and  breaken  roar  beneath 
In  vain,  alas!  the  sacred  shades  of  yore 
Would  arm  the  mind  with  philosophic  lore ; 
In  vain  they'd  teach  us,  at  the  latest  breath. 
To  smile  serene  amid  the  pangs  of 
E'en  Zenu's  self,  and  Epictetus  old. 
This  fell  abyss  had  shudder'd  to  beh 
Had  Socrates,  for  godlike  virtue  famed, 
And  wisest  of  the  sons  of  men  proclaim'd, 
Boheld  this  scene  of  frenzy  and  distress. 
His  soul  had  trembled  to  its  last  recess ! 
O  yet  confirm  my  heart,  ye  P^gren  above. 
This  last  tremendous  shock  W^l^  <o  prov«\ 
The  tottering  frame  oC  Rvunl^X 
Nor  lei  thia  \iouX  r&Va  ^nYiV^  xbb) 
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In  vain  dM  ooidt  and  um  wore  proparad, 
For  now  Ih'  audtcioui  mm  inolt  cho  yrd ; 
High  o'er  the  ahip  tbif^  throw  a  horrid  shade, 
And  o*er  her  haral  in  terrible  caecade. 
Upliftod  on  ihe  mirge.  to  heaven  the  fliei, 
Her  ahatter'd  lop  half-buried  in  the  akiee. 
Then  headlong  plunging  ihundera  on  the  ground, 
Earth  graam !  air  tmnblee !  and  the  deeps  reaound: 
Her  giant  bulk  the  dread  concuarion  ieela* 
And  quivering  with  the  wound,  in  torment  reels : 
So  leels.  convulsed  with  eguniiing  throes. 
The  bleeding  bull  beneath  the  murderer's  blows. 
Again  she  plunges :  hark !  a  second  shock 
Tears  her  strong  bottom  on  the  marble  rock: 
Down  on  the  vsle  of  Death,  with  dismal  cries. 
The  filled  victims  shuddering  roll  their  eyes. 
In  wild  deipair ;  while  yet  another  sinAe, 
With  deep  convulsion,  rends  the  solid  oak; 
Till  like  the  mine,  in  whose  infernal  cell 
The  lurking  demons  of  destruction  dwell. 
At  length  asunder  torn,  her  frame  divides: 
And  crsshing  spreads  in  ruin  o'er  the  tides. 

O  weie  it  mine  with  tuneful  l^Iaro's  sit 
To  wake  to  s\-mpathy  the  feeling  heart 
Like  htm  the  smuoih  and  mournful  verw  to  dreas 
In  all  the  |^«mp  of  eiquisiie  distren ! 
Then  kM  srvrrelr  uught  In-  cruel  Fate. 
To  share  in  sll  the  penb  1  relate. 
Then  might  1.  wiih  unn%aU'd  sirains.  deplore 
Til*  irnpen  khw  hixriv^rs  of  a  leewan!  shore. 

te  o'er  the  »urge.  the  snoping  mainmast  hung. 
Siill  on  ihe  ngyin;  thirty  seamen  rlung: 
SNae.  siru^ling.  on  a  Nn>ken  cnc  were  cast. 
And  ihere  cnr  muv  un^cies  grappled  i'a*i : 
A  wile  ihey  K>^f  ih'  o'erw  helming  biH.^w't  rage. 
I'n^ua!  comSii  wiih  iheir  fsie  to  »^ce; 
Til!  all  Sraumb'J  and  fee  Me  xher  iofe^^ 
Their  fu);«^n  U^.  and  *utk  lo  shade*  be\'»w. 
&wie.  fnon  ihe  main-rardara  imprivKHS  thrown. 
Qn  msrS2e  nJce«  die  wiih.^j!  a  fcniaa 
npre.  «:ih  INiJe.iKMi.  on  their  «\tll  ^e;>rai. 
Jftd  from  ihe  «  nN-k  «vi  oarv  and  rs]':«  descend- 
N>««  on  ihe  nK'»^:'.:s::k-«k-s\e  «vi  k:ch  :ber  rhZt. 
The«i  c«*«;iwiir\:  Ttiuncr  Srncsih  ih'  iR^cC^iag  ude^ 
T.«  »vw.  iih^»  Mvntf  in  atvwr  i.*  ♦:r.ie. 
1>ie  «it..ri.r«<  i^rvftke<nK  hn\e  or.  fS.ve  al:ie 
T^  m^  s  tjw^s.  rr  enc  o;'  ar.£M»^  kitew. 
And  frw^  it-r  tJ.vi  Srsch  a  J.Tr'iOie  iT^vn 

\fiL  O  ...■.M"'.-.  ^-^-tC  ;i."  r:r— •*'  o^xisa 
lY  ll«is«Yr.  •■^.•■v*■c  ;*j**f  w  ihe  ^r.r.t  ^^ca^  ' 
W^t:  ttr€'-f*  ,x  iaiw-i  t.vw»<r.:  ;>»  \  .■*« 
Wtei  miT.*...  •Jrk.cc'.e*  iV  :h«  .'.t-.nc  .':v« 
.•  h»>r**  L.,  h«.r*:^  'if.  :>-r  A.w 


Sa  ?««e-*\-fv.  «  :?  arsC",  n>,  SMin  ^Vett  r^yv 
W»-rr  T^-'*  *    rr^f--jfc.  o.-ct><*  r-  r^^  p  h  *wv  . 
%*>..'*  be   w^r^erf  nw^-*  .-^.vm  .*  i.*  iw-, 
l"t7>.tv  ?»••*€*;>  W't  \  J.J.V  *.  n>..r'.:4f  ni  •.•«^». 
T^.i»  «    *  lii  fc*".  .vr*  ,■!•?!•»*■'•  i."  :*•#  •*•>!. 
:^e  rri;C*      \  Sv*^-  i  isr»  in*  (*.•*>. ;,r,i  in%*..  . 

Ttr  ii.**si  Wk"i  TU  rt.'v  »  ri-n  nt:hf»:v  .-tifcir 
T«J^  hT,  J  »  i^BSTiUH  |i«b^  «   -I    iv*^-^!.   «ernir 
K»  Uii.>.*L   m.ie  iitt^tf  m^niwt  t  i.*  mru.T. 
fff  him  aia*    wilMHt^f'  "^    .'Vi.-i."r 
A^Ti^l^inms.-)  rvivMfv. 


Hia  lovelj  danghlar  left  without  a  friaod. 

Her  innocenea  to  aneeonr  and  dafSBod ; 

By  youth  and  indigence  set  ibnh  a  pivf 

To  lawless  guilt,  that  flatten  to  beUaf  ^— 

While  these  raflaeiions  rack  his  laaliiig  mind, 

Redmond,  who  hung  bsside,  his  grasp  resign'd ; 

And.  as  the  tumbling  waters  o'er  bin  nU*d, 

His  outstreich'd  arms  the  master's  Ugi  anftU— 

Sad  Albert  feels  the  dissolution  near, 

And  strives  in  vain  his  fetier'd  limbs  to  clear; 

For  Death  bids  every  clenching  joint  adhaia. 

All  faint,  to  heaven  he  throws  his 

And  **0  protect  my  wife  and  child  V*  ha 

The  gushing    stream   rolls   back  th'  winiiVd 

sound! 
He  gasps !  he  dies !  and  tumbles  to  the 

Five  wily  left  of  all  the  perish'd  throng. 
Yet  ride  the  pine  which  dweH-ard  drivi 
With  these  Arion  still  his  hold  secnrca. 
And  all  ih'  assaults  of  hostile  waves  auJnw. 
O'er  the  dm  prospect  as  for  life  he  strives. 
He  looks  if  poor  Pkleraoo  yet  survives. 
**  Ah,  wherefore,  trusting  to  unequal  art, 
Didsi  thou  incautious:  from  the  wreck  daputf 
Alas :  these  rocks  all  human  skill  defy. 
Who  strikes  them  once  beyond  relief  moat  die ; 
And.  now.  sore  wounded,  thou  perhapa  aft  tost 
On  these,  or  in  some  ooiy  cavern  lost  f* 
Thus  thought  Anon,  aniious  gating  round. 
In  vain,  hii  eyes  no  more  Palemon  foond. 
The  demons  of  destruriion  hover  nigh. 
.\od  ih;ck  their  mortal  shafts  commission  d  fly : 
.\nd  now  a  brviking  surge,  with  forceful  sway. 
j  Tnvt  neil  .\noa  futK"^  tear*  away: 
Uuri'd  on  the  crags.   hrho;-d.  thev  gasp!  ih^ 

b:e<d: 

And  cn>sr.:r.f.  chnj:  u;«r.  ;V illusive  weed;— 
Aboeh^r  bc*.!i>w  fes:ru  in  S>cnc'.ess  roar ! 
Arxxi  »:aLf '  ani  Menk^rr  i^rwi  no  more! 

Ah.  v>:a!  r.\c  m  a>i  borrcv  here  prtside ! 
Mr  Kunn'd  ear  :  n^'^rs  to  :he  «h.£ung  tide! 
1;  I*  :he  fttaerti  kr<r'.. :  ^>i  cliC.:;r  near. 
MeiK:rA«  7\e  p^.sa:.1cai  vx'  \\t  deaj  a;>;war! 

Rci  V"    tmtTz.Tif  from  ::.e  «'a:e7y  crave. 
Api  ~  xHer  iku:  ;;3.-.;r*.Nrz.:  iC  liue  nave  I' 

T>>e  «-rrs*\.  i^r  •.r/.vyiK  ;he  i  i  .SiC.  sai  ihedfowa'd. 
\t>^  9e* '  e^.•W^r«^:  N  7y;«r&:e«ic  sb.xka. 
TSiwr  i«\>  »S.^  ATTasSf  x.  si"  aiTscvai  rockfc 

The  :  »s-;^'.rt»  S.%'i  tk*  "i.v.cTr  rat  maui. 
T*-*'^  9..TX  .•  f -n*  AT  a  £  ani  neie?  rase  acaia? 

T«-.%  »  :>.  Krve.  wk  '.*>t  msfc  cT«V«r. 
T>.»i  r».*w  j;S-^T  :Jie  ^'z:cr*  rraiT-i.  i  lie  skw:     Jk 
&  .   ::v«frS'.  .TiC  i,*^  ceicvri:.  :*«fi  o-''«T.m'ard 
\\  .^  ?•.■*•*%■••  ni'f   fi7.f.  »:i-n»i  «  '\  Lmsie 
V^f  f  "»v«  -^vt.      :»f  Q-^nunL  L7i:«>in  Sr4>«  ! 
\>.-  ■  "f  %  it.  *i  /*frSf*n  nr«  •»  i  .nL.JTt^  gx«w ; 
\  «  >  -r  :>-rt  v"*  i  i\    f\).t.itu'i*£  «i-ai-«»' 

\^  ItMif-*  <W  «•*•*/  h«  «-hiiiir  wvffv-ifY 
S  .I*,  iht  hr.al  ft'  K^  iitn  «}  :oi>«r>inf 
Ki*,-e\-t  :ht  Hnr'-'i   in."w*aBi  :tiei  SfifO.**. 

v.-  Th/v  ««.-•>  «M.    ihf  WRfem  tth 
W  ':\   .-vfrS.fric  h*^fUt4t^M' 
>  c<-f«^  SM'^  tf*Mmk<  m'Utm.'tmiHf 
Knc  l>/«nr  lift  MfciMl'A  tmaet  M  iA 
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povran  their  snlMl  hmhh  mtt»9> 
'  and  detpur  m  hit  no  more. 
of  Graciaiit  w1m>  inhabit  nigh, 
me  perib  of  the  deep  deecry, 

the  bloateriiif  lempett  of  the  night, 
had    climb'd   CoIoiida's   neighbooring 

ag  downward  on  th*  adjacent  flood, 
tr  Tiew  the  acene  of  ruin  itood, 
riih  nangled  bodiea  ttrew'd  aronnd. 
yet  breathing  on  the  sea- wash'd  ground ! 
■t  to  aeience  and  the  nobler  arts, 
i*a  lore  inibrm*d  their  feeling  hearts ; 
>wn  the  Tale  with  hastening  steps  they 

'• 

pjr  snffiirers  to  aasiat  and  guide. 

ile  those  three  escaped  beneath  explore 

iTonturous  yoMh  who  reach'd  the  shore ; 

rith  eyea  aTenH  firom  the  day, 

|Ueaa  on  the  tangled  beach  he  lay — 

00  ;— O  what  tumults  roll 
aiMl  terror  in  Arion's  soul  I 
art  he  lives  again  to  view 

and  this  sole  remnant  of  our  crew! 
travel  through  this  foreign  zone, 
the  future  good  or  ill-unknown ! 
:  but  ah !  sad  doom  of  Fate ! 
ing  Memory  sorrows  to  relate : 
afloat,  <»n  some  resisting  rock 
•re  daah*d,  and  fractured  with  the  shock : 
nng  sight!  those  cheeks,  so  late  arrey'd 

1  bloom,  are  pale,  .with  morul  shade ! 
ilood  his  lovely  breast  o'enpread, 

d  the  golden  tresses  of  his  head  . 
i  lungs  by  this  pernicious  stroke 
idcd,  or  the  vocal  organs  broke. 

his  neck,  with  blazing  gems  amy'd, 
,  lovely  Anna,  hung  portray  'd ; 
cious  figure  smiling  all  serene, 

in  a  golden  chain  was  seen. 
.  soft  maiden ;  in  this  hour  of  wo, 
I  writhing  from  the  deadly  blow, 
f  of  art,  what  language  could  express 
ly  ?  thine  exquisite  distress? 
Jas !  art  doom'd  to  weep  in  vain 
ine  eyes  shall  never  see  again  I 
>  amazement  pale,  Arion  gazed, 
inaly  the  wounded  youth  upraised. 
len,  with  cruel  pangs  oppress'd, 
f  accents  thus  his  friend  address'd  : 
icd  from  destruction  late  so  nigh, 
hose  fatal  influence  doom'd  I  lie ; 
en  exiled  «>  this  last  retreat 
happy  !  thus  decreed  to  meet  ? 
inlike  what  yester-mom  enjoy'd 
K  hopes,  for  ever  now  destroy *d ! 
led  fiir  beyond  all  healing  power, 
lea,  and  this  his  final  hour : 
(U  breakers,  where  in  vain  I  strove, 
1  off  from  fortune,  life,  and  love ! 
icenes  must  soon  present  my  sight, 
rep  buried  yet  in  tenfold  night 
bed  father  of  a  wretched  son, 

paternal  prudence  has  undone  ? 
ibrance  of  Ai«  blinded  care 

1^  j^^ish  and  despair! 
re  arise, 

10  Natoro'a  voiee  and  vainly  wise, 
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With  force  severe  endeavonn  to  contrirf 
The  noblest  passions  that  iu^ire  the  sooL 
But,  O  thou  oacred  Power !  .'^AmB  law  cooneeia 
Th*  eternal  chain  of  causes  nl  efiect% 
Let  not  thy  chastening  ministers  of  rage 
Afl3ict  wiUi  aharp  remorse  his  feeble  age ! 
And  you,  Arion!  who  with  these  the  last 
Of  all  our  crew  survive  the  shipwreck  pasU- 
Ah!  cease  to  mourn!  those  friendly  tears  reolraia; 
Nor  give  my  dying  mcmients  keener  pain ! 
Since  Heaven  may  soon  thy  wandering  steps  re- 
store. 
When  parted,  hence,  to  England's  distant  shore  i 
Shouldst  thou  th'  unwilling  messenger  of  Fate 
To  him  the  tragic  story  first  relate, 
O !  friendship's  generous  ardour  then  soppwss, 
Nor  hint  the  fatal  cause  of  my  distress ; 
Nor  lot  each  horrid  incident  sustain 
The  lengthen'd  tale  to  aggravate  his  pain. 
Ah !  then  remember  well  my  last  request. 
For  her  who  reigns  for  ever  in  my  breast; 
Yet  let  him  prove  a  father  and  a  frieiMi, 
The  helpless  maid  to  succour  and  defend. 
Say,  I  this  suit  implored  with  parting  breath. 
So  Heaven  befriend  him  at  his  hour  of  death ! 
But  O,  to  lovely  Anna  shouldst  thou  tell 
What  dire  untimely  end  thy  friend  befell. 
Draw  o'er  the  dismal  scene  soft  Pity*s  veil; 
And  lightly  touch  the  lamentable  tale  : 
Say  that  my  love,  inviolably  true, 
No  change,  no  diminution  ever  knew  $ 
Lo !  her  bright  image  pendant  on  my  neck. 
Is  all  Palemon  rescued  from  the  wreck : 
Take  it,  and  say,  when  panting  in  the  wave, 
I  struggled  life  and  this  alone  to  save! 

"  My  soul,  that  flsttering  hastens  to  be  free. 
Would  yet  a  train  of  thoughts  impart  to  thee ; 
But  strives  in  vain ; — the  chilling  ice  of  Death 
Congeals  my  blood,  and  choaks  the  stream  of 

breath : 
Rcsign'd,  she  quits  her  comfortless  abode. 
To  course  that  long,  unknown,  eternal  road. — 
O  sacred  source  of  ever-living  light  I 
Conduct  the  weary  wanderer  in  her  flight ! 
Direct  her  onward  to  that  peaceful  shore. 
Where  peril,  pain,  and  death  are  felt  no  more ! 
"  When  thou  some  tale  of  hapless  love  shalt 
hear. 
That  steals  from  Pity's  eye  the  melting  tear, 
or  two  chaste  hearts  by  mutual  passion  join'd 
To  absence,  sorrow,  ond  despair  consign'd, 
O!  then  to  swell  the  tides  of  social  wo 
That  heal  th'  afflicted  bosom  ihey  o'erflow, 
While  Memory  dictates,  this  sad  shipwreck  tell. 
And  what  distress  thy  wretched  friend  hefell ! 
Then  while  in  streaflfof  soA  compassion  drown'd 
The  swains  lament  mm  maidens  weep  around ; 
While  lisping  children,  touch'd  with  infant  fear, 
With  wonder  gaze,  and  drop  th*  unconscious  tear ; 
0 !  then  this  moral  bid  their  souls  reltfD, 
All  thoughts  of  happincM  on  earth  are  vain.*** 
The  last  faint  accents  trembled  on  his  tongue. 
That  now  inactive  to  the  polate  clung ; 


« 


• sed  scilicet  ultima  semper 

Expectsoda  dies  hoiuini ;  "  <^'<^HW0  ^a/M« 
Ante  obitum  nemo  tuprema^tMiu^  debtt." 

^*^    OvidBCet 
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PALC 


WM«h  Uft'fndl 


And  diadei  etiiiMl  auk  spon  hii  ajrcf ! 
Is  thw  delbcad  J||4iMtii  Mcomm  kjr, 

Tranifix'd  kt  tlood  with  swliil  teffvor  lOl'd, 
Wlule  down  hit  ekMk  the  nlaiit  drops  diKiird. 

"  O  ill-fliur'4  Yoiwf .  of  UHpoltad  trntk ! 
UntioMly  perish'd  in  Um  Uoom  of  yontli, 
Shoold  e*«r  dqr  iH«nd  airive  on  Albion's  land. 
Ha  will  obaj,  thoogli  painlnl,  thy  danand : 
Hii  lonfiia  tha  draaditil  story  ihaU  dmfimj. 
And  all  the  honon  of  this  diaoal  day! 
Dinacrooi  day !  what  rain  has  thoa  bred! 
What  angnidi  lo  tho  liring  and  tha  dead ! 
How  hast  thou  left  the  widow  all  ftrioni. 
And  cfar  dooai'd  tha  orphan  ehiU  to  WNim; 


UAinro  uL 


Can  Mcrod  Jwiiea  thMa  airwii  oldani  r 
Bot,  O  ny  soni !  atoid  that 
Whare  RaaaoOt  hat  in  aadlaa 
At  thio^  dus  thony  Tak  of  liia  wa  ran, 
Oiaat  Cama  of  all  alfccti,  TlywD  ts^oas/* 
Now  had  tha  Grsciani  on  tha  haach  anifsd 
To  aid  tha  halpiaw  law  whoyat  awrivad: 
Whila  paadag  tbay  behoM  tha  wavca  o'anpnai 
With  ■hattar'd  raAi  and  coiaaa  of  tha  daad, 
Thraa  itiU  alira,  bamiBb'd  and  fiunt  thsy  ill 
In  moamfiri  nlaiioaon  a  rock  rachnad ; 
Tha  ganarooi  natiyei,  moved  with  aseial  pafa^ 
The  faeMe  strangars  in  their  anae  wlaia; 
With  pitying  sighe  their  haplem  lot  depha^ 
And  lead  them  trombling  fnm  tha ftfetli 
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ANNE  LETITIA  BARBAULD. 


Thu  gifted  tQthoiMi,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  John 
Aikin,  was  bom  at  Kilwocth  Haroourt,  in  Leicea- 
tenhire,  on  the  20th  of  Jane,  1743.  Her  education 
was  entirely  domestic,  but  the  quickness  of  appro- 
liension,  and  desire  for  learning  which  she  mani- 
fested, induced  her  &ther  to  lend  her  his  assist- 
nnce  towards  enabling  her  to  obtain  a  knowledge 
9f  Latin  and  Greek.  On  the  removal  of  Dr.  Aikin 
to  superintend  the  dissenting  academy  at  Warring- 
ton, in  Lancashire,  she  accompanied  him  thither, 
in  her  fifteenth  jrear,  when  she  is  said  to  have 
possessed  great  beauty  of  person  and  riyacity  of 
intellect  The  associates  she  met  with  at  War- 
rington were  in  every  way  congenial  to  her  mind, 
and  among  others,  were  Drs.  Priestley  and  En- 
field, with  whom  she  fonned  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance. In  1773,  she  was  indiriM  to  publish  a  vo- 
lume of  her  poems,  which,  in  the  coune  of  the 
Xyear,  went  through  four  editions.  They 
followed  by  miscellaneous  pieces  in  prose, 
by  J.  (her  brother)  and  A.  L.  Aikin,  which  con- 
siderably added  to  her  reputation. 

In  1774.  she  married  the  Rev.  Rochemont  Bar- 
bauld,  with  whom  she  removed  to  Palgrave,  near 
Dis,  in  Soflblk,  where  her  husband  had  charge  of 
a  dissenting  congregation,  and  was  about  to  open 
a  boarding-school  Mn.  Barbauld  assisted  him  in 
the  task  of  instruction ;  and  some  of  her  pupils, 
who  have  since  risen  to  literary  eminence,  among 
whom  were  the  present  Mr.  Denman  and  Sir 
William  Gell,  have  acknowledged  the  value  of 
her  lessons  in  English  composition,  and  declama- 
tion. In  1775,  appeared  a  small  volume  from  her 
p^n,  entitled  Devotional  Pieces,  compiled  from  the 
Fmlms  of  David,  Ac;  a  collection  which  met 
with  little  success  and  some  animadversion.  In 
1778,  she  published  her  Lessons  for  Children  from 
Two  to  Three  Years  Old ;  and,  in  1781,  Hymns  in 
Prose,  for  Children ;  both  of  which  may  be  said  to 
have  formed  an  era  in  the  art  of  instruction,  and 
the  former  has  been  translated  into  French,  by  M. 
Pasqaier. 

In  1785,  Mrs.  Barbauld  and  her  husband  gave 
up  their  school  and  visited  the  continent,  whence 
they  returned  to  England  in  June,  1786,  and  in  the 
following  year  took  up  their  residence  at  Hemp- 
stead. Our  auihoreas  now  began  to  use  her  pen 
on  the  popular  side  of  politics,  and  published,  suc- 
cessively. An  Address  to  the  Opposers  of  the  Re- 
peal of  the  CorpotatkmandJest  Acts ;  A  Poetical 
Episde  to  Mr.  WabarforeAjlhe  Rejectkm  of  the 
Bill  for  Aboliahing  the  a||i!^TrMle;  Remarks  on 
<3Ubait  Wakefield'i  In^ilry  into  •the  ^pediencf . 


and  Propriety  of  Publie  or  Social  Worship;  anJ 
Sins  of  Government,  Sins  of  the  Nation,  or  a  Die- 
course  for  the  Fast,  which  last  appeared  in  1798L 
In  180S,  she  removed,  with  Mr.  Barbauld,  ta 
Stoke  Newington;  and  in  1804,  published  seleo* 
tions  from  the  Spectator,  Tatler,  Guardian,  and 
Freeholder,  with  a  preliminary  essay,  which  m 
regarded  as  her  most  successful  efibrt  in  literary 
criticism.  In  the  same  year,  appeared  her  editioo 
of  The  Correspondence  of  Richardson,  in  six  vo- 
lumes, duodecimo ;  but  the  most  valuable  part  of 
this  work  is  the  very  elegant  and  interesting  life 
of  that  novelist,  and  the  able  review  of  his  works, 
from  the  pen  of  our  authoress.  In  1808,  she  be> 
came  a  widow ;  and  in  1810,  appeared  her  editioa 
of  The  British  Novelists,  with  an  introductory 
essay,  and  biographical  and  critical  notices  prefixed 
to  the  works  of  each  author.  In  the  following 
year  she  published  a  collection  of  prose  and  verse, 
under  the  title  of  The  Female  Spectator;  and  in 
the  same  year,  appeared  that  original  oflspring  ot 
her  genius,  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Eleven,  a 
poem.  This  was  the  last  separate  publication  of 
Mrs.  Barbauld,  who  died  on  the  9th  of  March, 
1825,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  her  agn.  Au 
edition  of  her  works  appeared  in  the  same  year, 
in  two  octavo  flumes,  with  a  memoir,  by  Lucy 
Aikin. 

Mrs.  Barbauld  is  one  of  the  roost  eminent  female 
writers  which  England  has  produced ;  and  both  in 
prose  and  poetry  she  is  hardly  surpassed  by  any 
of  her  sex,  in  the  preeent  age.  With  respect  to  the 
style,  we  shall,  perhaps,  best  describe  it,  by  calling 
it  that  of  a  female'  Johnson ;  and  her  Essay  on 
Romances  is  a  professed  imitation  of  the  manner 
of  that  great  critic.  He  is  himself  said  to  have 
allowed  it  to  be  the  best  that  was  ever  attempted ; 
**  because  it  reflected  the  colour  of  his  thoughts,  no 
less  than  the  turn  of  his  expressions."  She  is, 
however,  not  without  a  style  of  her  own,  which 
is  graceful,  easy,  and  natural :  alike  calculated  to 
engage  the  most  ct^tffon,  and  the  most  elevated 
understanding.  He^oems  are  addressed  more  to 
the  feelings  than  to  the  imagination,— more  to  the 
reason  than  the  senses;  but  the  language  never 
becomes  prosaic  and  has  sublimity  and  pathos, 
totally  free  from  bombast  and  afiectation.  The 
spirit  of  piety  and  benevolence  that  breathjM 
through  her  works  pervaded  her  life,  and  she  is  an 
amiable  eiample  to  her  sex  that  it  is  possible  to 
combine,  without  danger  to  its  mocals  or  religioaa 
principles,  a  manly  nndentaa^ing  widi  a  ftninine 
and  suaceptible  heart 


BARBAULD. 


CORSICA. 


ffUriim  Of  THE  YEAB  ITMi 

Aman'j  race 

or  nnraboiittiof  tpiril,  wiw  biuI  brtTc  ; 
Who  ttiH  through  bleeding  agea  acniggted  hard 
To  hoM  a  generous  uadimjniah'daiate ; 
Too  much  to  vain 

Taoaiso!*. 


Hail,  peneroui  Conicft  I  imconquer'd  iale ! 
The  fort  of  freedom :  that  amidst  the  v^-avea 
Sfands  like  a  rock  of  adamant,  and  dares 
TIm  wildest  furjr  of  the  beating  storm. 

And  are  there  yet.  in  this  late  aickljr  ape, 
Vnkindly  to  the  lowering  growths  of  virtue, 
Such  bold  exalted  spirit*  f    Men  whose  deeds. 
To  the  bright  annals  of  old  Greece  oppoaed. 
Would  throw  in  shades  her  yet  unrivaird  name. 
And  dim  the  lustre  of  her  fairest  page ! 
And  glon-a  the  flame  of  Liberty  so  strong 
In  this  lone  speck  of  earth !  this  spot  obsrure. 
Shaggy  with  wtiods.  and  crusted  o'er  with  mck. 
By  slaves  sunounded.  and  by  slaves  opprcas'd ! 
Ulial  then  should  Briiona  feel  f— ahould  they  uot 

catch 
The  warm  contagion  of  heroic  ardour. 
And  kindle  at  a  Are  so  like  their  own  T 
Such  wvre  the  wwking  thoughts  which  awell'd 
the  hrea*t 
Of  generous  Boiwell :  when  with  nobler  aim 
And  vievis  beyond  the  narrow  heaien  track 
By  lh\  ial  fanr\>  irod.  he  tum'd  his  courpo 
Kncim  polifh'd  l«allia*s  m(i  delicioi:«  valrs. 
From  the  era y  relics  of  imperial  Ri>me. 
From  her  long  callenea  of  laurelTd  stone. 
Her  chisellM  heroes  and  her  marh'e  gti«!s, 
WImwc  dumb  raa:e*tic  pomp  yet  awes  the  world. 
Tc»  animsted  form*  of  psirai:  xpal: 
Warm  in  the  living  majesty  oC  viRne ; 
Klaie  «iih  fearlew  spirit :  firm:  rrA<!ve«! : 
By  fortune  nor  subdiird.  n«v  awed  by  |Hi«ker. 
How   rapiiired    Cuicy   buma.   «hile    wann    in 
ihoiichi 
I  trace  the  p.rtnred  landscape;  while  I  kiM 
With  pilprira  lips  dextmt  the  sai-nsl  aoti 
ScBin'd  « iih  ihe  bK^«d  of  heroe*.    1^  mus.  hail ! 
Hail  lo  ihy  nx^kr.  deep  indrnl^  »horr«. 
And  pt^mtfs^  r1:Af^  mhich  henr  the  r  ha  tin/:  deep 
lnre».sni  I'.iaminc  round  ihy  rSac.o  loces^ 
Hal  M  1^  V  windine  Kara.  ih\  ^hrherinc  |xins. 
KnA  ampie  hsrhonrv  mhirh  in^iunc  simrh 
The:?  h.»plra^V  arm*  n^  e\eni-  sail 
Tf^iy  nn»rm«ot  »::TamK  that   Siir»lins    •^'mi 

r'..i^  jii 

IVwa  iSf  «?e>ep  channel] 'd^rk  inpeliNv.*  |vor 
W.ih  c"!Ti'e?ol  mi:rRiur    on  the  !«»•>: :i.i  i\^cr 
Of  T},r  r.vie  p'*'<*ipife,  ihi  h.^m'i  ►  S-ii»n 
\Dd  s:raw>roofd  c^iUk  «hirh  ;.^«.a  the  lr\rl  ^iiie 
«een  am>v)rKt  the  rraccv  hanc.nc  *^t%i 
1:Le  an  earle'*  nehi  at  nai  b  i.ii. 
Tliv  ssiVihnc  miMiAlaina.  hrown   «.;h  i^^emn 

■hMte 
Of  rmrwoi  treea.  iKai  «a«v  ihrir  cianl  arms 
(Tee  ibe  much  sooiof  freed.m .  I.ii'.'y  ptne^ 
And  hardr  fir.  aaiVei  e^-er  cn*en 


And  shrub  of  (iragrant  leaf,  thai  cIoUmb  tlieir  nkt 
I  With  living  verdure ;  whence  th«  cJuaieriag  bai 
Eitracta  her  golden  dews  :  the  ahiniag  box 
And  aweet-leuved  myrtle,  aromatic  tbyiBe, 
The  prickly  juniper,  and  the  green  lenf 
Which  feeds  the  spinning  wonn;  wiiile 

bright 
Banenth  the  vanooa  foliage,  wildly 
The  arbutua.  and  rears  his  acarlei  fruil 
Luxuriant,  mantling  o'er  the  craggy  atcepa ; 
And  ihy  own  native  laurel  crowna  the  accne. 
Hail  to  thy  aavage  forests,  awful,  deep ; 
Thy  tangled  thickets,  and  thy  crowded  woods. 
The  haunt  of  herds  untamed ;  which  aollen  Umm 
From  rock  to  rock  with  fierce  luiaocial  air. 
And  wilder  gaxe,  as  conscious  of  the  power 
That  loves  to  reign  amid  the  lonely  aceoea 
Of  unquelPd  iMture  :  precipices  huge. 
And  tumbling  torrents;  trackless  deaerta.  plihw 
Fenced  in  with  guardian  rocks,  wF 

teem 
With  shining  steel,  that  to  the  cultured  6eMi 
And  sunny  hills  which  wave  with  bearded 
I>e(ends  their  homely  produce.    Liberty, 
The  mountain  goddeio,  loves  to  ni^  at  laifi 
Amid  such  scenes,  and  on  the  iron  aoil 
Pnnu  her  migestic  step.    For  these  die  aeant 
The  green  enamel  I'd  vales,  the  velvet  lap 
Of  smooth  savannahs,  where  the  piIlow*d 
Of  luxury  rrpoMv :  balmy  galea. 
And  bonen  that  breathe  of  Mis.    For 

when  finit 
This  i»le  emereing  like  a  beauteooa  gem 
From  the  dark  honnra  of  the  Tyrrhene  Bain.  ^ 
Rear'd  it*  fii:r  front.  *he  mark'd  it  for  her  ow^^ 
And  uiih  her  spini  w^rm'd.    Her  genuine  aon^ 
A  bixiken  ivmitanl.  fr^n  the  renerooa  aaoek 
OC  anneni  Greece,  fri^m  Sparta's  sad  iwaaaa. 
True  to  ihc.r  inch  descenL  preserved  anqacacVi 
Tiie  aacrrd  lire  ihr^ush  many  a  barbaiooa  age : 
\Vhi>m.  i>.v  the  irvm  ixkI  of  cruel  Carthaga. 
Nor  the  dread  sccpirr  of  imperial  Rdme. 
NvNT  Mt»ly  lii^lh.  ni>r  gn#ly  SSaracen. 
Nor  :he  liHig  ^1i:nc  yi>ke  of  proud  Lignri^ 
I  C^Mild  cru»h  inio  »ii^  ertKn.    S:ill  unqueird 
I  The>  rose  fu^y^nor.  h-.ir*l:nc  from  their  chaiag 
I  AnJ  cUim'J  man'*  «^e.ire*l  hirthnght.  Iibeity : 
■  \n!i  Itvic.  through  many  a  hard  unequal  ainfo. 
Maiiiiain'd  the  cK>n.>->  conflict :  long 
W.:>i  »;'.clr  *7m.  ;hr  w*n>ie  roliected  forte 
Ol  !ia:i.:\:>  («eni>!i.  r.^vi  r.mbiiious  l*aal. 
I  At;.:  *\aV.  ii::hftand  i:— Tro»:  the  &)ihfiil 
I  li  .■»  n.-*!  m  ihf  fi-^Tce  f*f  niwVtal  arm. 
S«\)nN-'\  :n  i&:r  ti"*  \^.nd  The  simccling  wml 
iV.c    Thil  caWW  Si  ll-an^^n  pr^wer.  imiicr.ant  awvUa 
\r    '"I  «■•.  .-wT^i.-^n,  hreaihrnp  errai  revi 


I* an  '.«•**  o:  ..u   tirTr-m.nr«i  i.^  Se  free. 


\n.'. 


v.v  Lr.nf 
ir.an. 


Hp£\rn  approver     for  aee  ih» 


And  sfNttding  ubiamiat.  mjth  each  haablcr  plani.  i  That  li 


R^m  ^^  rialt  hi»  r««T..  and  ei\t  mankind 
\  c'..mr^r  rtf  tiic>KT  r»n:ure«    ;:.•*!.  as  great 
,  T"ic  •v'*./.  Ol  rtMinr/  ^r»J  ihe  rerve  oi' war 
iVhifh  nwhsVer.  >p.rji.  !eraTWT'd  si 
•  \V,:h  K.ft  urban. n   an.{  pft^wh'd 
j  \nil  n::it-  wiu  an.'!  M»  unsruiilifd  smiles  : 
.  \Vh,\ni  llearen  in  4Bk  propuwos  hear  cttd<nr*4 
Wiih  t\'tu  fvitt*  \  irtae    pive  bia  all 
Imto.  or  adaraa  tbt  aiA. 


"lien  pi 

ilvMM 


THE  MOUSE'S  PETITION. 


■  dM  «ye  mblinM ;  the  Marching  glance, 
vamag  deepi»  that  Mnitea  the  goiltj  toul 

a  beam  from  heaven :  on  hit  brow 
and  ■pacioua  front,  let  the  broad  teal 
ty  and  rule ;  then  smiled  benign 
bir  pattern  of  a  God  below,  [breaet 

TOQght,  and   breathed  into  hit  awelUng 
fe  ambitiooa  wiih  lo  tave  hia  country. 
BOOB  title  to  immortal  fame ! 

■  deroted  to  the  public,  ttandi 
right  recorda  of  enperior  worth, 
wlow  the  tkiea :  if  he  racceed, 

t  lair  lot  which  earth  aflbrda,  ia  hia; 
e  frlk,  he  fiJla  above  a  throne, 
ich  their  leader,  can  the  brave  deapair  T 
I  the  canse,  and  Fm>U  the  chief! 
to  joar  fair  hopes  ?    A  British  muse, 
weak  and  powerless,  lifts  her  fervent 

ilhaa  a  pimyer  Ibr  yonr  success.    O  could 
ler  blcssinga  as  the  mom  sheds  dews, 
upon  your  heada!    But  patient  hope 
it  th*  appointed  hour ;  secure  of  this, 
er  with  the  indolent  and  weak 
edea  deign  to  dwell ;  she  must  be  seixed 
»ld  arm  that  wrestles  for  the  blessing : 
ven's  beat  priie,  and  most  be  bought  with 
L 

e  storm  thickens,  when  the  combat  bums, 
I  and  deadi  in  every  horrid  shape 
appal  the  feeble,  prrii^  around, 
tne  triumphs ;  then  her  towering  fonn 
ith  kindling  raqesty ;  her  mien 
a  diviner  spirit,  and  enlarged 
•ading  feature,  with  an  ampler  port 
er  tone,  exulting,  rides  the  storm, 
^idst  the  tempest    Then  she  reapa 
V  harveat ;  frails  of  nobler  growth 
er  relish  than  meridinn  suns 
ripen ;  fair,  heroic  deeds, 
ike  action.    Tis  not  meats  and  drinks, 
ly  airs,  and  vernal  suns  and  showers, 
and  ripen  minds;  Wb  toil  and  danger; 
lling  with  the -stubborn  gripe  of  fate  ; 
and  sharp  distress,  and  poths  obscure 
MB*.    The  bold  swimmer  joys  not  so 
le  proud  waves  under  hira,  and  beat 
ng  repelling  arm  the  billowy  surge ; 
rooB  couraer  does  not  so  exult 
a  floating  mane  against  the  wind, 
t  amidst  the  thunder  of  the  war, 
to  oppose  her  swelling  breast 
n  shield  against  the  darts  of  fate. 
D  her  sons  in  that  rough  school  have 

d 

St  danger,  then  the  hand  that  raised, 
k  the  storm,  and  lead  the  shining  train 
al  years  in  bright  procession  on. 
J  the  shepherd's  pipe,  the  muse's  lyre, 
r  shores  be  heard  :  her  grateful  sons 
acclaim  and  hymns  of  cordial  praise 
their  high  deliverers ;  every  name 
dear  be  from  oblivion  snatched 
d  among  the  stars :  but  chiefly  thine, 
oil,  with  aweetest  sound  shall  dweH 
pplaoding  lipa ;  thy  sacred  name, 
10  loog  pQBiarity,  some  muse, 
thy  of  cbe  theme,  shall  consecrate 
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To  after-ages,  and  applauding  worlds 

Shall  bless  the  godlike  man  who  saved  his  country. 

So  vainly  wish*d,  so  fondly  hoped  the  muse  : 
Too  fondly  hoped.    The  iron  fates  prevail. 
And  Cyraus  is  no  more.    Her  generous  sons. 
Leas  vanquish'd  than  o*erwheIm'd,  by  numbers 

crush'd, 
Admired,  unaided  fell.    So  strives  the  moon 
In  dubious  battle  with  the  gathering  clouds. 
And  strikes  a  splendour  through  them;  till  at 

length 
Storms  rolled  on  storms  involve  the  face  of  heaven 
And  quench  her  struggling  fires.    Forgive  the  leal 
That,  too  presumptuous,  whisper*d  better  things. 
And  read  the  book  of  destiny  amiss. 
Not  with  the  purple  colouring  of  success 
Is  virtue  best  adom*d :  th'  attempt  is  praise. 
There  yet  remains  a  freedom,  nobler  far 
Than  kings  or  senates  can  destroy  or  give ; 
Beyond  the  proud  oppressor's  cruel  grasp 
Seated  secure,  uninjured,  undestroy'd  ; 
Worthy  of  gods  .• — the  freedom  of  the  mind. 


THE  MOUSE'S  PETITION.* 

O  HEAR  a  pensive  prisoner's  pra]rer. 

For  liberty  that  sighs : 
And  never  let  thine  heart  be  shut 

Agninst  the  wretch's  cries ! 

For  here  forlorn  and  sad  lilt. 

Within  the  wiry  grate ; 
And  tremble  at  th'  approaching  mom, 

Which  brings  impending  fate. 


If  e'er  thy  IWHist  with  freedom  glow'd. 
And  spura'd  a  tyrant's  chain, 

Let  not  thy  strong  oppressive  force 
A  free-born  mouse  detain ! 

O  do  not  stain  with  guiltless  blood 

Thy  hospitable  hearth ; 
Nor  tridfeph  that  thy  wiles  betray 'd 

A  prize  so  little  worth. 

The  scatter'd  gleanings  of  a  feast 

My  frugal  meals  supply ; 
But  if  thine  unrelenting  heart 

That  slender  boon  deny« — 

The  cheerful  light,  the  vital  air, 
Are  blessings  widely  given ; 

Lot  Nature's  commoners  enjoy 
The  common  gifts  of  heaven. 

The  well-taught  philosophic  mind 

To  all  compassion  gives ; 
Casts  round  the  world  an  ^ual  eye 

And  feels  for  all  that  lives. 


*  Found  in  the  trap  where  he  had  been  confined  %|I 
night  hy  Dr.  Priestley,  for  the  sske  of  maUag  txpni- 
ments  with  dUTerent  kinds  of  air. 
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taagbw — 


If  mindt—M  ancMOt 

A  neve^d]riDg  flame. 
Still  ahiai  through  matter*!  yaiying  idrma. 

la  every  fi>rm  the  teme ; 

Beware,  lett  in  the  worm  jroa  cnuh. 

A  brother's  loal  yoa  find ; 
And  tremble  leit  thy  locklem  band 

Dislodge  a  kindrni  mind. 

Or,  if  this  transient  gleam  of  day 

Be  otf  of  life  we  share, 
Let  pity  plead  within  thy  breast 

That  linle  all  to  spare. 

80  may  thy  hospitable  board 
With  health  and  peace  be  crown'd ; 

And  9V9ry  charm  of  heartfelt  ease 
Beneath  thy  roof  be  ibond, 

^  when  destmction  lorin  onseen, 
Which  men,  like  mice,  may  share, 

May  some  kind  angel  clear  thy  path. 
And  break  the  hidden  snare. 


CHARACTERS. 

O  BORN  to  soothe  distress  and  lighten  care, 

Lively  as  soft,  and  innocent  as  fiiir ! 

Blest  with  that  sweet  simplicity  of  thonght 

So  rarely  found,  and  never  to  be  taught ; 

Of  winning  speech,  endearing,  artless,  kind. 

The  loveliest  pattafll  of  a  female  mind ; 

Like  some  fair  spirit  from  the  realms  of  rest, 

With  all  her  native  heaven  within  her  breast ; 

So  pure,  so  good,  she  scarce  can  guess  at  sin. 

But  thinks  the  world  without  like  that  within ; 

Such  melting  tendemeas,  so  ^<|fe  bless, 

Her  charity  alrooat  become  exceeK 

Wealth  may  be  courted,  Wisdom  be  rsTered, 

And  Beauty  praised,aiid  brutal  Strength  be  fear'd ; 

But  Goodness  only  can  aflbctifm  move. 

And  love  most  owe  its  origin  to  love 


lUsm  quloqufd  sgit,  qooquo  vestigia  lleetit, 
Componil,  fartim,  sobsequhnrque  deeor. 

TOUL. 

Or  gentle  manners,  and  of  taste  refined. 
With  all  the  graces  of  a  polish'd  mind ; 
Clear  sense  and  truth  still  shone  in  all  she  spoke. 
And  from  her  lips  no  idle  sentence  broke. 
Each  nicer  elegance  of  art  she  knew ; 
Correctly  fair,  and  regularly  true. 
Her  ready  fingers  plied  with  equal  skill 
The  pencil's  task,  the  needle,  or  the  quill ; 
80  poised  her  feelings,  so  oompoeed  her  soul, 
80  subject  all  to  reason's  calm  control,— 
One  only  passion,  stvmg  and  unconfined. 
Disturbed  the  balance  of  her  even  mind 
In  every  word,  and  look,  and  thought  coniest — 
One  passion  ruled  despotic  in  her  breast. 
But  that  was  love ;  and  love  delighia  to  bless 
The  generous  transports  of  a  fond  cxceas. 


liBgar  j«t 


Happy  oM  man!  whoeirei^*d 
Of  laige  gn»w«  trees,  or  in  dM 
With  vroodbine  canopied,  wta 
The  hoapimble  virtoca.  calm  tmm'l 
Nature's  beet  UcasingB  aU  9-«  hmlOgf  ag« 
Roddy  and  vigorooa,  native  chisrfiiliwi, 
PfauD-heancd  fnendship,  simple  pw^* 
The  nual  manners  and  ifae  raial  jojFS 
Friendly  to  life.    O  rode  of  speech,  yet  xs^ 
In  genuine  worth,  not  nnobaerved  ahall  pam 
Thy  bashful  virtues !  lor  the 
Detect  thy  charitiea.  and  call  10  light 
Thy  secret  deeds  of  mercy ;  while  the 
The  desolate,  and  friendless,  al  thy  gafte. 
A  anmeroos  fiuaily,  with  better  pwiea 
Shall  hallow  in  their  hearts  thy  spodaaa 


Such  were  the  dames  of  old  heroic  days. 
Which  faithful  story  jei  delights  to  pniaa ; 
Who,  great  in  useful  works,  hung  o'ar  ihm 
The  mighty  mothers  of  immortal  Rone  : 
Obscure,  in  sober  dignity  retired. 
They  more  deserved  than  sought  to  be  adminii 
The  household  virtues  o'er  their  boooai'd 
Their  simple  grace  and  modest  lustre  abed : 
Chaste  their  attire,  their  feet  unused  to 
They  loved  the  sacred  threshold  of  their 
Yet  true  to  glory,  fium'd  the  generooa  ~ 
Bade  lovers,  brothers,  sons  aspire  to  liune ; 
In  the  yotmg  bosoi^^herish'd  Virtne'a  aeed. 
The  secret  springs  of  many  a  godlike  deed. 
So  the  fair  stream  in  some  sequestor*d  glade 
With  lowly  state  glides  silent  through  the 
Tet  by  the  smiling  meeds  her  urn  is  bleat» 
With  freshest  flowers  her  rising  banka  m»  dniW 
And  groves  of  laurel  by  her  sweetneaaJlL 
High  o'er  the  forest  lift  their  verdant  heJL 


Is  there  whom  genius  and  whom  tarte 

With  rare  but  happy  union ;  in  whooe 

Calm,  philosophic  thoughtful,  largely  fimaight 

With  stores  of  ▼arious   knowledge*  dwell  Ai 

powen 
That  trace  out  secret  causes,  and  imTeil 
Great  Nature's  awful  fiice  ?    Is  there 
Of  still  domestic  leisure  breathe  the  sool 
Of  friendship^  peace,  and  elegant  delight 
Beneath  poetic  shades,  where  leads  the 
Through  walks  of  fragance,  and  the  Mry  grom 
Where  young  ideas  blossom  ?— Is  there  one 
Whose  tender  hand,  lenient  of  human  woea. 
Wards  off  the  dart  of  death,  and  smooths  the 
Of  torturing  anguish  f    On  so  dear  a  nana 
May  Uemings  dwell,  honour  and  cordial 
Nor  heed  he  be  a  brother  to  be  loved. 


Champion  of  Truth,  alike  through  Natore'a  Md, 
And  where  in  sacred  leaves  she  shines  reveel'd,— 
Alike  in  both,  eccentric,  piercing,  bold. 
Like  his  own  lightnings,  which  no  cluuna   tm 

hold; 
Neglecting  caution,  and  disdaining  art. 
He  seeks  no  armour  for  a  naked  heart : — 
Purrae  the  track  thy  ardent  genius  shows. 
That  like  tho  sun  illumines  where  it  goes ; 
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Travel  the  Tariom  map  of  Science  o'er. 
Record  past  wonde^ymd  diecorer  more ; 
Four  thy  free  apiritMr  the  breathing  pag^, 
And  wake  the  virtue  of  a  carelcH  age. 
But  O  forgive,  if  touched  with  fond  regret 
Fancy  recalls  the  icenee  the  can*t  forget, 
Recalli  t]ie  vacant  amile,  the  social  houn 
Which  charm'd  oa  once,  for  once  thoM  acenea 

were  oun ! 
And  while  thy  praiaea  through  wide  realme  extend, 
We  lit  in  shadee,  and  mourn  the  abeent  friend. 
So  where  th'  impetuooi  river  eweopa  the  plain, 
Itaelf  a  sea,  and  ruthei  to  the  main ; 
While  its  firm  banks  repel  conflicting  tides. 
And  stately  on  its  breast  the  vessel  glides ; 
Admiring  much  the  shepherd  stands  to  gate, 
Awe-struck,  and  mingling  wqnder  with  his  praise ; 
Yet  more  he  loves  its  winding  path  to  trace 
Through  beds  of  flowers,  and  Nature's  rural  face. 
While  yet  a  stream  the  silent  vale  is  cheer'd. 
By  many  a  recollected  scene  endear'd. 
Where  trembling  first  beneath  the  poplar  shade 
He  tuned  his  pipe,  to  suit  the  wild  cascade. 


AN  INVENTORY  OF  THE  FURNITURE  IN 
R.  PRIESTLEY'S  STUDY. 

A  MAr  of  every  country  known. 

With  not  a  foot  of  land  his  own. 

A  list  of  folks  that  kick'd  a  dust 

On  this  poor  globe,  from  PtoU  the  First ; 

He  hopes, — indeed  it  is  but  fair^— 

Some  day  to  get  a  comer  there. 

A  group |f  all  the  British  kings. 

Fair  emNam!  on  a  packthread  swings. 

The  fathers,  ranged  in  goodly  row, 

\  decent,  venerable  show. 

Writ  a  great  while  ago.  they  tell  us, 

And  many  an  inch  o*ertop  their  fellows. 

A  Juvenal  to  hunt  for  mottoes ; 

And  Ovid's  tales  of  nymphs  and  grottoes. 

The  meek-robed  lawyers,  all  in  white ; 

Fore  as  the  lamb,— at  least  to  sight 

A  shelf  of  bottles,  jar  and  phial. 

By  which  the  roguea  he  can  defy  all, — 

All  flird  with  lightning  keen  and  genuine. 

And  many  a  little  imp  hell  pen  you  in ; 

Which,  like  Le  Sage's  sprite,  let  out 

Among  the  neighboura  makea  a  rout ; 

Brings  down  the  lightning  on  their  houses. 

And  kills  their  geese,  and  ijrights  their  spouses. 

A  rsre  thermometer,  by  which 

He  settles  to  the  nicest  pitch. 

The  just  degrees  of  heat,  to  raise 

Sermorw,  or  politics,  or  plays. 

Papers  and  books,  a  strange  mix'd  olio. 

From  shilling  touch  to  pompons  folio ; 

Answer,  remark,  reply,  rejoinder. 

Fresh  from  the  mint,  all  stamp'd  and  coin'd  here ; 

Like  new-made  glam,  set  by  to  cool. 

Before  it  bean  the  workman's  tool. 

A  blotted  prooPahoat,  wot  from  Bawling. 

— **  How  can  a  man  his  anger  hold  in  r*— 

Forgotten  rhymes,  and  coHege  themea, 

Worm-aattn  plao%  and  amhrfo  achemas  i^ 


A  mass  of  heterogeneous  matter, 

A  chaos  dark,  nor  land  nor  water  ;— 

New  booju,  like  new-bom  infants,  stand. 

Wailing  the  printer's  clothing  hand  ;— 

Oihers,  a  motley  ragged  brood, 

Their  limbs  unfashion'd  all,  and  rude. 

Like  Cadmus*  half-fonn*d  men  oppear ; 

One  rears  a  helm,  one  lifts  a  spear. 

And  foet  were  lopp'd  and  fingers  tom 

Before  their  fellow  limbs  were  born ; 

A  leg  began  to  kick  and  sprawl 

Before  the  head  was  seen  at  all. 

Which  quiet  as  a  mushroom  lay 

Till  crumbling  hillocks  gave  it  way ; 

And  all,  like  controversial  writing. 

Were  bom  with  teeth,  and  sprung  up  fighting 

"  But  what  is  this,"  I  hear  you  cry , 
**  Which  saucily  provokes  my  eye  V* — 
A  thing  unknown,  without  a  name. 
Bum  of  the  air  and  doom'd  to  fiame. 


ON  A  LADY'S  WRITING. 

Hem,  even  lines  her  steady  temper  show. 
Neat  as  her  dress,  and  polisli'd  as  her  brow ; 
Strong  as  her  judgment,  eosy  ns  her  air ; 
Correct  though  free,  and  regular  though  foir: 
And  the  same  graces  o'er  her  pen  preside. 
That  form  her  maimen  and  her  footstops  gnido 


ON  THE  DESERTED  VILLAGE. 

In  vain  fair  Aobum  weeps  her  desert  plains. 
She  moves  our  envy  who  so  well  complains ; 
In  vain  has  proud  oppression  laid  her  low. 
So  sweet  a  garland  on  her  faded  brow. 
Now,  Auburn,  now  absolve  impartial  &te. 
Which  if  it  made  thee  wretched,  makes  thee  great  i 
So.  unobserved,  some  humble  plant  may  blooai. 
Till  cnish'd  it  fills  the  air  with  sweet  perfnnie ; 
So,  had  thy  swains  in  ease  and  plenty  slept, 
Thy  poet  li^  not  sung,  nor  Britain  wept 
Nor  let  Britannia  moum  her  drooping  bay, 
Unhonour'd  genius,  and  her  swift  decay ; 
O  patron  of  the  poor !  it  cannot  be. 
While  one— one  poet  yet  remains  like  thee ! 
Nor  can  the  muse  desert  our  fovour'd  isle. 
Till  thou  desert  the  muse  and  scorn  her 


HYMN  TO  CONTENT. 

.nstora  beads 

^moibus  esss  dedit,  si  quis  cognoverit  otL 

OULOOIAM. 

O  THOU,  the  njrmph  with  placid  eye .' 
O  seldom  found,  yet  ever  nigh ! 

Receive  my  temperate  vow: 
Not  all  the  storms  that  shake  the  pol« 
Cat^ar  disturb  thy  halcyon  souU 
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O  eoaie,  in  maple  vwt  amy'd. 
With  aU  thy  aobar  chaar  diq»laj'd. 

To  UcM  my  looging  aight ; 
Tby  auen  eomposed,  thy  even  paea, 
Tby  aaak  rag^,  thy  niatrao  graea^ 

And  chaata  aubduad  dalighL 

No  Bora  by  Taryiiig  paanont  beat, 
O  f  antly  guide  my  pilgrim  ieet 

To  find  thy  hermit  cell ; 
MTbefa  in  ■oiDe  pore  and  equal  aky. 
Beneath  thy  90ft  indulgent  eye. 

The  modest  irirtaet  dwelL 

Simplicity  in  Attic  veat, 

And  Innocence  with  candid  braaat. 

And  clear  undaunted  eye  ; 
And  Hope,  who  poinia  to  distant  years, 
Fair  opening  through  this  Yale  of  tears 

A  TisU  10  the  sky. 

There  Health,  through  whoae  calm  bosom  glide 
The  temperate  joys  in  even  tide. 

That  rarely  ebb  or  flow ; 
And  Patience  there,  thy  sister  meek. 
Presents  her  mild  unvarying  cheek 

To  meet  the  ofier'd  blow. 

Her  influence  taught  the  Phrygian  sage 
A  tyrsnt  master's  wanton  rage 

With  settled  smiles  to  meet  : 
Inured  to  toil  and  bitter  bread. 
He  bow'd  his  meek  submitted  head. 

And  kiss*d  thy  sainted  feet 

But  thou,  O  nymoh  retired  and  coy ! 
In  i^-hat  brown  flnnlet  dost  thou  joy 

To  tell  thy  tender  tale  7 
The  lowliest  children  of  the  ground. 
Moss-rose,  and  violet  blossom  round. 

And  lily  of  the  vale. 

0  say  what  soft  propitious  hour 

1  best  may  chuose  to  hail  thy  power. 

And  court  thy  gentle  sway  ? 
When  Autumn  friendly  to  the  muse, 
Shall  thy  own  modest  tints  diffuse. 

And  shed  thy  milder  day. 

When  Eve,  her  dewy  star  beneath. 
Thy  balmy  spirit  loves  to  breathe, 

And  every  storm  is  laid  ; — 
If  such  an  hour  was  e'er  thy  choice, 
OA  let  me  hear  thy  soothing  voice 

Low  whispering  through  the  shade. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  SONG-WRITING.» 

mic  indocto  priinum  so  exercuit  arcu  ; 

lief  mihi  quam  doctas  nunc  babet  fUe  maous ! 


When  Cupid,  wanton  boy !  was  3roung, 
His  wings  unfledged,  and  rude  his  tongue. 
He  loiler'd  in  Arcadian  bowers. 
And  hid  his  bow  in  wreaths  of  flowers; 


'4a« 
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Or  pierced  aome  find  ungwidad  haaic 
With  now  and  then  a  MipB  durt ; 
But  heroes  scorned  the  Up  bay. 
And  love  waa  but  a  shepherd's  toy. 
When  Venus,  vex'd  to  see  her  child 
Amid  the  forests  thus  hm  wild. 
Would  point  him  out  some  nobl«r 
Gods  and  godlike  men  to  tama. 
She  seiaed  the  boy's  reluctant 
And  led  him  to  the  virgin  band. 
Where  the  sister  muses  round 
Swell  the  deep  majestic  sound  ; 
And  in  solemn  strains  unite. 
Breathing  chaate,  severe  delight ; 
S(mgs  of  chiefs  and  heroea  old. 
In  unsubmiiting  virtue  bold^ 
Of  even  valour's  temperate  heat. 
And  toils  to  stubborn  patienca 
Of  nodding  plumes  and  bumiah'd 
And  glory's  bright  terrific  charma. 

The  potent  sounds  like  lightninf^  dart 
Resistless  through  the  glowing  hcAit; 
Of  power  to  UA  the  fixed  soul 
High  o'er  Fortune's  proud  control ; 
Kindling  deep,  prophetic  musing ; 
Love  of  beauteous  death  infuaing  ; 
Scorn,  and  unconquerable  hate 
Of  tyrant  pride's  unhallow'd  stata. 
The  boy  abosh'd,  and  half  afraid. 
Beheld  each  chaste  immortal  maid  r 
Pallas  spread  her  Egis  there ; 
Mam  stood  by  with  threatening  a^  ; 
And  stem  Diana's  icy  look 
With  sudden  chill  his  bosom  atmck. 

*'  Daughters  of  Jove,  receive  the  Ghik 
The  queen  of  beauty  said,  and  amilad  ^ 
Her  rosy  breath  perfumed  the  air,^h 
And  scatter'd  sweet  contagion  there 
Relenting  Nature  leam'd  to  languiah. 

And  sicken'd  with  delightful  anguish : 

"  Receive  hiro  artless  yet  and  young ; 
ReHne  his  air,  and  smooth  his  tongue : 
Conduct  him  through  your  favourite  bov 
Enrich'd  with  fair  perennial  flowera. 
To  solemn  shades  and  springs  tbnt  lie 
Remote  from  each  unhallow'd  eye ; 
Teach  him  to  spell  those  mystic  names 
That  kindle  bright  immortal  flamea : 
And  guide  his  yt>ung  unpractised  feet 
To  reach  coy  Learning's  iofty  seat." 

Ah.  luckless  hour !  mistaken  maida. 
When  Cupid  sought  the  muses'  shades  ! 
Of  their  sweetest  notes  beguiled. 
By  the  sly  inwiduous  child  ; 
Now  of  power  his  darts  are  found 
Twice  ten  thousand  times  to  wound. 
Now  no  more  the  slacken'd  stringa 
Breathe  of  high  immortal  things, 
But  Cupid  tunes  the  Muse's  lyre 
To  languid  notes  of  soft  desire. 
In  every  clime,  in  every  tongue, 
Tis  love  inspires  the  poet's  song. 
Hence  Sappho's  soft  infectious  page  ; 
Monimia's  wo ;  Othello's  rage ; 
Abandon'd  Dido's  fruitless  prayer ; 
And  Eloisa's  long  despair; 
The  garland,  blest  with  many  a  vow. 
For  haughty  Sacharissa's  brow ; 


■    * 


ADDRESS   TO   THE.DEITY. 


i'd  wiih  tMiB,  t|^  mournial  tmm 
f'i'ch  J|ii  ob  Ltmm'i  haane. 
thaMWlM  nter  choir, 
a£em'tj^9  pi«uing  fira. 
eraign  Cupid  raign'd  ftlooe ; 
id  mang  were  mil  his  own. 
in  old  Aicadian  plains, 
■h  pipe  has  caught  the  strains : 
re  the  Tweed's  pore  carrent  glides, 
rolls  her  limpid  tides ; 
es  his  oosf  watera  leads 
rural  bowets  or  yellow  meads/— 
ay  an  cid  romantic  tale 
r'd  the  lone  seqnester'd  vale ; 
ny  a  sweet  and  tender  lay 
1  the  tirteome  snmmer  day. 
B  to  coll  with  happy  art 
laing  Terse  that  speaks  the  heart ; 
anay'd,  in  order  meet, 
le  wreath  at  Beauty's  feet 


ODE  TO  SPRING. 

Iter  of  a  rough  and  stonny  sire, 
s  Uooming  child ;  delightful  Spring  • 
nsbom  locks  with  leaves 
Uing  huds  are  crown'd  ; 

m  islands  of  eternal  youths — 

h  fresh  blooms  and  ever  springing 

p* — 

her  turn  thy  step, 

rhose  powerful  voice 

lian  softest  touch  of  Doric  reed, 
te,  can  sooth  the  madding  wind, — 
ugh  the  stormy  deep 
:hine  own  tender  calm. 

floved !  the  virgin  train  await 
id  (estal  rites,  and  joy  to  rove 
ming  wilds  among, 
s  and  ilewy  lawns, 

feet ;  and  cull  thy  earliest  sweets 
eh  garlands  for  the  glowing  brow 
he  favoured  youth 
mpts  their  whisper'd  sigh. 

opious  stores, — those  tender  showers 
rir  sweetness  on  the  infiint  buds ; 
It  dews  that  swell 
:y  ear's  green  stem, 

flowering  osier's  early  shoots ; 
*  wind*  which  through  the  whispering 
:hs 

rm  ond  pleasant  breath 
e  blowing  flowers. 

tit  beneath  the  whitening  thorn, 
f  spreading  tints  steal  o'er  the  dale ; 
ch  with  patient  eye 
imlblding  charms. 

imach!  while  yet  the  temperate  sun 
forehead  through  the  cold  moist  air 
lia  young  maiden  beams, 
I  chaata  kiasea  wooa 
6 


The  earth's  fair  bosom ;  whpe  the  stnaming  Veil 
Of  lucid  clouds  with  kind  and  firequeiit  shade  j, 

Proteota  thy  modest  Uoomi 

From  his  severer  Uaae. 

Sweet  is  thy  reign,  hot  short:— The  red  do^^lar 
Shall  scorch  thy  tresses,  and  the  mower'a  scythe 

Thy  greens,  thy  flowerets  all. 

Remorseless  shall  destroy. 

Reluctant  shall  1  bid  thee  then  farewell ; 
For  O,  not  all  that  Autumn's  lap  contains. 

Nor  Summer^  ruddiest  fruits, 

Can  aught  for  thee  alone. 

Fair  Spring !  whose  simplest  promise  more  deli|^ 
Than  all  their  largest  wealth,  and  through  ths  heart 

Each  joy  and  new-bom  hope 

With  softest  influence  brei^hes. 


AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  DEITY. 

God  of  my  life!  and  Author  of  my  days! 
Permit  my  feeble  voice  to  lisp  thy  praise; 
And  trembling,  take  upon  a  mortal  tongue 
That  hallowed  name,  to  harps  of  seraphs  simg^ 
Yet  here  the  brightest  seraphs  could  no  more 
Than  veil  their  faces,  tremble,  and  adore. 
Worms,  angels,  men,  in  every  diflbrent  sphere. 
Are  equal  all« — ^for  all  are  nothing  here. 
All  nature  feinu  beneath  the  mighty  name. 
Which  nature's  works  through  all  their   parte 

proclaim. 
I  feel  that  name  my  inmost  thoughts  control. 
And  breathe  an  awful  stillness  through  my  soul ; 
As  by  a  charm,  the  waves  of  grief  subside ; 
Impetuous  Passion  stops  her  headlong  tide : 
At  thy  felt  presence  all  emotions  cease, 
And  my  hudi'd  spirit  finds  a  sodden  peace. 
Till  every  worldly  thought  within  me  dies, 
And  earth's  gay  pageants  vanish  from  my  e]res ; 
Till  all  my  sense  is  lost  in  infinite. 
And  one  vast  object  if^  my  aching  sight. 

But  soon,  alas !  this  holy  calm  is  broke ; 
My  soul  submits  to  wear  her  wonted  yoke ; 
With  shackled  pinions  strives  to  soar  in  vain. 
And  mingles  with  the  dross  <^  earth  again. 
But  he,  our  gracious  Master,  kind  as  just. 
Knowing  our  frame,  remembers  man  is  dost. 
His  spirit,  e?er  brooding  o'er  our  mind. 
Sees  the  first  wish  to  belter  hopes  inclined ; 
Marks  the  young  dawn  of  every  virtuous  aim. 
And  fans  the  smoking  flax  into  a  flame. 
His  ean  are  open  to  the  softest  cry. 
His  grace  descends  to  meet  the  lifted  eye ; 
He  reads  the  language  of  a  silent  tear. 
And  sighs  are  incense  from  a  heart  sincere. 
Such  are  the  \'0ws,  the  sacrifice  I  give ;  * 

Accept  the  vow,  and  bf  ^  the  suppliant  live: 
Fraipi  each  terrestrial  bondage  set  me  free ; 
Still  every  wish  that  centres  not  in  thee ; 
Bid  my  fond  hopes,  my  vsin  disquiets  cease. 
And  point  ray  path  to  everlasting  peace. 

If  the  soft  hand  of  winning  Pleasure  leads 
By  living  waters,  and  through  flowery  meads* 
When  all  is  smiling,  tranquil,  and  serene. 
And  IJIW  beauty  paints  the  flattering  scene 
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0  t«ach  me  to  elude  each  latent  mare. 
And  whiapor  lo  my  Blfdiiig  heart* — Beware! 
With  caution  let  me  hear  the  ayreo'i  voice, 
And  doubtful,  with  a  trembling  heart,  rejoice. 
If  friendlen,  in  a  vale  of  tean  I  stray, 

Where  briars  wound,  and  thorns  perplex  my  way, 
Still  let  my  steady  soul  thy  goodness  see, 
And  with  strong  confidence  lay  hold  on  thee ; 
With  equal  eye  my  various  lot  receive, 
Resign'd  to  die,  or  resolute  to  live ; 
Prepared  to  kiss  the  sceptre  or  the  rod, 
While  God  is  seen  in  all,  and  all  in  God. 

I  read  his  awful  name,  eroblazon'd  high 
With  golden  letters  on  th'  illumined  sky ; 
Nor  le«  the  mystic  characters  I  see 
Wrought  in  each  flower,  inscribed  in  every  tree ; 
In  every  leaf  that  trembles  to  the  breeze 

1  hear  the  voice  of  God  among  the  trees ; 
With  thee  in  shady  solitudes  I  walk. 
With  thee  in  busy  crowded  cities  talk ; 
in  every  creature  own  thy  forming  power, 
In  each  event  thy  providence  adore. 
Thy  hopes  shall  animate  my  drooping  soul. 
Thy  precepts  guide  me,  and  thy  fears  control : 
Thus  shall  I  rest,  unmoved  by  all  alarms. 
Secure  within  the  temple  of  tlune  arms ; 
From  anxious  cares,  from  gloomy  terrors  free, 
And  feel  mjrself  omnipotent  in  thee. 

Then  when  the  last,  the  cloaing  hour,  draws  nigh, 
And  earth  recedes  before  my  swimming  eye ; 
When  trembling  on  the  doubtful  eilge  of  (ate 
I  stand,  and  stretch  my  view  to  either  state : 
Teach  me  to  quit  this  transitory  scene 
With  decent  triumph,  and  a  look  serene ; 
Teoch  me  to  fix  my  ardent  hopes  on  high. 
And  having  lived  to  Thee,  in  Thee  to  die. 


A  SUMMER  EVENING'S  MEDITATION. 

Tia  past !  the  sultry  tyrant  of  the  south 
Has  spent  his  short-lived  rage  {  more  grateful  hours 
Move  silent  on ;  the  skies  ff^  more  repel 
The  dazzled  sight,  but  with  mild  maiden  beams 
Of  tempered  lustre  court  the  cherish'd  eye 
To  wander  o'er  their  sphere ;  where  hung  aloft 
Dian's  bright  crescent,  like  a  silver  bow 
New  strung  in  heaven,  lifts  high  its  beamy  horns 
Impatient  for  the  night,  and  seems  to  push 
Her  brother  down  the  sky.    Fair  Venus  shines 
E'en  in  the  eye  of  day  ;  with  sweetest  beam 
Propitious  shines,  and  shakes  a  trembling  flood 
Of  Bofken'd  radiance  from  her  dewy  locks. 
The  shadows  spread  apace ;  while  meeken'd  Eve, 
Her  cheek  yet  warm  with  blushes,  slow  retires 
Through  the  Hesperian  gardens  of  the  west. 
And  shuts  the  gatfcs  of  day.    Tis  now  the  hour 
When  (Contemplation  from  her  sunless  haunts, 
The  cool  damp  grotto,  or  the  lonely  depth 
Of  unpierced  woods,  where  wrapt  in  aolid  slMde 
She  mused  away  the  gaudy  houra  of  noon. 
And  fed  on  thoughts  unripen'd  by  the  sun. 
Moves  forvt'ard ;  and  with  radiant  finger  pointn 
To  yon  blue  concave  swell'd  by  breath  divine. 
Where,  one  by  one,  the  living  eyes  of  heaven 
Awake,  quick  kindling  o'er  the  faro  of  ether 
On«  bouAdleaaUaie ;  ten  thousand  tren^|ta|  firea. 
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And  dancing  lolreB,  where  iIm  wmttmtf^f. 
Restless  and  daiiled»  wandeiuuieoiifiDed 
O'er  all  this  field  of  gUnriea ;  fc  iniw  field. 
And  worthy  of  the  Maater :  beTwhoae  hand 
With  hieroglyphica  elder  than  the  Nito 
Inscribed  the  mystic  tablet,  hung  on  high 
To  public  gaze,  and  said,  *'  Adore,  O  man! 
The  finger  of  thy  God."    From  what  pan  iNffli 
Of  milky  light,  what  soft  o'ei 
Are  all  these  lampa  so  fiU'd  7  th< 
For  ever  streaming  o'er  the  azure  deep 
To  point  our  path,  and  light  us  to  our 
How  soft  they  slide  along  their  lucid 
And  silent  as  the  foot  of  Time,  fulfil 
Their  destined  courses :  Nature's  aelf  m ! 
And,  but  a  scattered  leaf,  which  ruailea  lhiQ«|h 
The  thick-wove  foliage,  not  a  aound  ia  beaid 
To  break  the  midnight  air ;  though  the 
Intensely  listening,  drinks  in  every  brea^ 
How  deep  the  silence,  yet  how  loud  the 
But  are  they  silent  all  7  or  is  there  not 
A  tongue  in  every  star,  that  talks  with 
And  woos  him  to  be  wise  7  nor  H-ooa  in  vain : 
This  dead  of  midnight  is  the  noon  of  thoughl. 
And  Wisdom  mounts  her  zenith  with  the  Stan. 
At  this  still  hour  the  self-collected  aoul 
Turns  inward,  and  beholds  a  stranger  th«« 
Of  high  descent,  and  more  than  mortal  rank ; 
An  embryo  god  ;  a  spark  of  fire  divine. 
Which  must  bum  on  for  ages,  when  the  sun^— 
Fair  transitory  creature  of  a  day ! — 
Has  closed  his  golden  eye,  and  wrapped  in 
Forgets  his  wonted  journey  through  the  east 

Vc  citadels  of  light,  and  seats  of  gods ! 
Perhaps  my  future  home,  from  whence  the  sod. 
Revolving  periods  past,  may  oft  look  back 
With  recollected  tenderness  on  all 
The  various  busy  scenes  fcho  left  below. 
Its  deep-laid  projects,  and  its  strange  evenfii. 
As  on  some  fond  and  doating  tale  that  aooch'd 
Her  infant  hours — O  be  it  lawful  now 
To  tread  the  hallow'd  circle  of  your  courts. 
And  with  mute  wonder  and  delighted  awe 
Approach    your    burning    confinea.      Seiied  io 

thought. 
On  Fonc}''s  wild  and  roving  wing  I  sail. 
From  the  green  borders  of  the  peopled  Earth, 
.And  the  palo  M(xm.  her  duteous  fair  attendant; 
From  sfilitary  Mars  ;  from  the  vost  orb 
Of  Jupiter,  whose  huge  gigantic  bulk 
Dances  in  ether  like  the  lightest  leaf; 
To  the  dim  verge,  the  suburbs  of  the  system. 
Where  cheerless  Saluni  midst  his  watery  moons 
Girt  with  a  lucid  zone,  in  gloomy  pomp. 
Sits  like  an  etiled  monarch  :  fearieas  Ihenoe 
I  launch  into  the  trackless  deeps  of  space. 
Where,  burning  round,  ten  thousand  suns  appear. 
Of  eldt'r  beam,  which  ask  no  lea\'e  to  shine 
Of  our  terreiitrial  star,  nor  borrow  light 
Vwm  the  proud  rei^ent  of  nur  s<*anty  day ; 
Sons  of  the  mominjur,  nrst-bom  of  creation^ 
And  only  less  than  Iliro  who  marks  their  track. 
And  ciiidfv  iheir  fiery  wheels.    Hero  must  I  alop^ 
Or  ia  there  aiishi  l>eyoiul  7    What  hand  uiUMe 
Impels  me  onward  through  the  glowing  orba 
Of  ha  hi  table  nature,  far  remote. 
To  the  dread  confines  of  eternal  night. 
To  solitudes  of  vast  unpeopled  spacer 
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I  of  creation,  «id«  md  wild  ; 
ryo  BystenM  and  ukindled  auni 

I  wombtf  ehaoi  ?  ^ncy  dnwps, 
t  Mionidi'd  ttoiM  her  bold  career, 
mighty  Mind !  whoae  powerful  word 
»t  all  thinga  be,  and  thua  they  were, 

I I  aeek  thy  preaence  ?  how  onblamed 
dread  periection  T 

road  eyelida  of  the  mom  beheld  thee  T 
beamy  shoulder  of  Orion 
throne  f    O  look  with  pity  down 
uilty  man !  not  in  thy  names 
id  :  not  with  those  thunden  arm'd 
ous  Sinai  felt,  when  fear  appall'd 
d  tribes  ;>Hlhou  hast  a  gentler  voice, 
»n  comfort  to  the  swelling  heart 
t  longing  to  behold  her  Maker. 
'  soul,  unused  to  stretch  her  powers 
laring.  drops  her  weary  wing, 
gain  the  known  accustora'd  spot, 
»ith  sun,  and  shade,  and  lawns  and 
as, 

air,  and  spacious  for  its  guest, 
tlcie  with  wonders.    Let  me  here, 

grateful,  wait  th*  appointed  time, 
»r  the  skies ;  the  hour  will  come 
ese  splendours  bunting  on  my  sight 
in  veiled,  and  to  my  ravished  sense 
(lories  of  the  world  unknown. 


TO-MORROW. 

CE  where  the  falling  day 
silence  steals  away 
1  the  western  hills  withdrawn  ; 
es  are  quench'd,  her  beauty  fled, 
blushes  all  her  face  o'erepread, 
soious  she  had  ill  fulfiil'd 
le  promise  of  the  dawn. 

it  morning  soon  shall  rise, 
T  day  salute  our  eyes, 
ling  and  as  fair  as  she, 
ake  as  many  promises : 
I  do  not  thou 
e  tale  believe, 
eyVc  sisters  all, 
d  all  deceive. 


SCHOOL  ECLOGUE. 
Edward. 

!  hist !  what  means  that  air  so  gay  f 
r  dress,  bespeak  some  holyday  : 
irush'd  ;   tliy  hands,  with  wondrous 

fimn  garden  mould  and  inky  stains ; 
>es  confess  the  lackey's  care  ; 
«  the  comb  shines  thy  sleek  hair, 
at  saint,  this  prodigy  ha*  wrought  ?♦ 
use,  and  ease  my  labouring  thought  ? 
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qal  sit,  da  Tityre  nobis. 


WlUJAJi. 

John,  faithful  John,  is  with  the  hones  come  ,- 
Mamma  prevails,  and  I  am  sent  for  home. 

Harrt. 
Thrice  happy  whom  such  welcome  tidings  greek** 
Thrice  happy  who  reviews  his  native  seat! 
For  him  the  matron  spreads  her  candied  hoard, 
And  early  strawberries  crown  the  smiling  board; 
For  him  crush'd  gooseberries  with  rich    cream 

combine, 
And  bending  boughs  their  fragrant  fruit  resign: 
Custards  and  sillabubs  his  taste  invite ; 
Sports  fill  the  day,  and  foasts  prolong  the  night. 
Think  not  I  envy,  I  admire  thy  fate  :t 
Yet,  ah !  what  diflerent  tasks  thy  comradea  wait! 
Some  in  the  grammar's  thorny  maze  to  toil. 
Some  with  rude  strokes  the  snowy  paper  soil. 
Some  o'er  barbaric  climes  in  maps  to  roam. 
Far  from  their  mother-tongue,  and  dear  loved 

home.t 
Hanh  names,  of  uncouth  sound,  their  memories  load. 
And  oft  their  shoulden  feel  th'  unpleasant  goad. 

Edward. 

Doubt  not  our  turn  will  come  some  future  time. 
Now,  William,  hear  us  twain  contend  in  rhyme , 
For  yet  thy  hones  have  not  eat  their  hav, 
And  unconsumed  as  yet  th'  allotted  hour  of  play. 

William. 

Then  spout  alternate.  I  consent  to  hear,$— 
Let  no  false  rhyme  offend  my  critic  ear ; — 
But  say,  what  prizes  shall  the  victor  hold  f 
I  guess  your  pockets  are  not  lined  with  gold ! 

Harry. 

A  ship  these  hands  have  buill,  in  every  part 
Carved,  rigg'd,  and  painted,  with  the  nicest  art  f 
The  ridgy  sides  are  black  with  pitchy  store. 
From  stem  to  stem  'tis  twice  ten  inches  o'er. 
The  \ol\y  most,  a  straight  smooth  hazel  framed. 
The  tackling  silk,  the  Charming  Sally  named  ; 
And,— but  take  heed  lest  thou  divulge  the  tale,— 
The  lappet  of  my  shirt  supplied  the  sail , 

An  azure  riband  fur  a  pendant  flies  : 

Now,  if  thy  veree  excel,  be  this  the  prize. 

Edward. 

For  me  at  home  the  careful  housewives  make. 
With  plums  and  almonds  rich,  an  ample  cake. 
Smooth  is  the  top,  a  plain  of  shining  ice, 
The  West  its  sweetness  gives,  the  East  its  spice : 
From  soft  Ionian  isles,  well  knewn  to  fame, 
Ulysses  once,  the  luscious  currant  came. 
The  green  transparent  citron  Spain  bestows. 
And  from  her  golden  groves  the  orange  glows. 
So  vast  the  heaving  moss,  it  scarce  has  room 
Within  the  oven's  dark  capacious  womb; 
Twill  be  consign'd  to  the  next  carrier's  care, 
I  cannot  yield  it  oil,— be  half  thy  share. 
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•  Fonimate  senex,  his  inter  fluiuina  noUi. 
tNon  equidein  invideo,  uiiror  nia^id. 
;  At  nod  hinc  alii  sitientea  ibimus  Afros, 
Pars  Scythlain,  ct  rapidum  Crete  veniemus  Oaxsni. 
lAiteratadiceiis. 
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WeU  doMthe  gift  thy  Uqaoriih  palale  rait; 
I  know  who  iobb*d  the  orchard  of  in  firuit* 
Whon  oil  wore  wropt  in  iloop,  ooo  oorly  mom. 
While  yet  the  dew^lrop  trembled  on  the  thorn, 
I  merfc*d  when  o'er  the  quickeet  hedge  you  leept, 
And,  ily,  beneeth  the  gooeeberry  buthee  crept  ,'t 
Then ihook  the  trret;  e ihower  of  epplee  Mir- 
And  where  the  hoerd  yon  kept,  I  know  lull  well ; 
The  melk>w  gooeeberriee  did  themeeWea  produce. 
For  ihroogh  thy  pocket  ooaed  the  yisoooi  juice. 

Haert 

I  ■com  e  telltale,  or  I  could  declare 

How,  leave  unatk*d,  you  Moght  the  neighbouring 

lair; 
Hien  home  by  moonlight  •purr'd  your  jaded  iteed, 
And  acarce  retum*d  before  the  hour  of  bed. 
Hunk  how  thy  trembling  heart  had  felt  affiight. 
Had  not  our  matter  rapp'd  abroad  that  night 

Edwako. 
Ob  the  raxwth  whitewaah'd  ceiling  near  thy  bed, 
Miz'd  with  thine  own,  ie  Anna's  cipher  read ; 
From  wreatha  of  dusky  smoke  the  letters  flow ; — 
Whose  hand  the  waving  candle  held,  I  know. 
Fines  and  jobations  shall  thy  soul  appal. 
Whene'er  our  nustrem  spies  the  sullied  walL 
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Cease!  cease  your  carols,  both!  for  lo  the  bell, 
With  jarring  notes,  has  rung  out  Pleasure's  km 
Tour  startled  comrades,  ere  the  game  be  done, 
Quit  their  unfinish'd  sports,  and  trembling  run 
Haste  to  your  forms  before  the  master  call ! 
With  thoughtful  step  he  paces  o'er  the  hall, 
Does  with  stem  looks  e«ch  playful  loiterer  gn 
Counts  with  his  eye,  and  marks  each  vacant  a 
Intense  the  bussing  murmur  grows  around. 
Loud  through  the  dome  the  usher's  strokes  resc 
Sne&k  off,  and  to  your  places  slyly  steal. 
Before  the  prowem  of  his  arm  you  feel 


HAanr. 

Unconn'd  her  lesson  once,  in  idle  mood, 
Trembling  before  her  master,  Anna  stood 
I  mark'd  what  prompter  near  her  took  his  place. 
And,  whispering,  saved  the  virgin  ftom  disgrace: 
Muc^  is  the  youth  belied,  and  much  the  maid. 
Or  mora  than  words  the  whisper  soft  convey'd. 

Enwju>. 

Think  not  I  Mush  to  own  so  bright  a  flame. 
E'en  hoys  for  her  assume  the  lover's  name  ^— 
Aa  for  as  alleys  beyond  taws  we  prised 
Or  venison  pasty  ranks  above  school  pies ; 
As  much  as  peaches  beyond  apples  please. 
Or  Parmesan  eicels  a  Suflblk  cheese ; 
Or  Palgrave  donkeys  lag  htfHnd  a  steedr- 
80  for  do  Anna's  charms  all  other  charms  exeeed. 

Haeet. 
TbU,  if  thou  canst,  where  is  that  creature  brad, 
Whose  wide-stretch'd  mouth  is  larger  than  its  head: 
Guess,  and  my  great  Apollo  thou  shalt  be.$ 
And  cake  and  ship  shall  both  remain  with  thee. 

EnwAEik 
Etplain  thou  Ibit.  what  portent  late  wis  seen. 
With  strides  impetuous,  posting  o'er  the  green ; 
Three  heads,  like  Cerberus,  the  monster  bora. 
And  one  was  sidelong  fii'd,  and  two  befora ; 

«t  legs,  depending  from  hb  ample  sides, 
I  well-bailt  flank  unequally  divides ; 
Ive  on  this,  on  that  side  three,  are  found. 
Four  swiftly  move,  aud  four  not  touch  the  ground. 
Long  time  the  moving  prodigy  I  view'd. 
By  gating  men  and  barking  dogs  pursued. 


WHAT  DO  THE  FUTURES  SPEAK  0 

IN  ANtWKE  TO  A  QUUTION  III  THE  GEKBK  OEAI 

Thiy  speak  of  never-withering  shades. 
And  bowers  of  opening  joy ; 

They  promise  mines  of  fairy  gold, 
And  bliss  without  alloy 

They  whisper  strange  enchanting  things 
Within  Hope's  greedy  ears ; 

And  sore  thb  tuneful  voice  exceeds 
The  music  of  the  spheres 

They  speak  of  pleasure  to  the  gay, 

And  wisdom  to  the  wise ; 
And  soothe  the  poet's  beating  heart 

With  fame  that  never  diea. 

To  virgins  languishing  in  love, 
They  speak  the  minute  nigh ; 

And  warm  consenting  hearts  they  join. 
And  paint  the  rapture  high. 

In  every  languoge.  every  tongue. 
The  same  kind  things  they  say ; 

In  gentle  slumbers  speak  by  night. 
In  waking  drsams  by  day. 

Cassandra's  fote  reversed  is  theira ; 

She,  true,  no  faith  could  gain,— 
They,  every  passing  hour  deceive. 

Yet  are  believed  again. 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  WOMAN. 


*  Non  ego*  t«  vi<lii  Dwnonls 

t  -Ttt  post  carocta  tatebss. 

t  Lsols  ssUs  qosntaiB  paUeatl  cedit  oBrc. 

f  Die  qulbus  la  Urri%  et  sris  nlhi  msgaai  Apollo. 


Ybs,  ii^jurad  woman !  rise,  assert  thy  right ! 

Woman !  too  long  degraded,  scora'd,  oppi 
O  bora  to  rule  in  partial  Law's  despite. 

Resume  thy  native  empire  o'er  the 

Go  forth  arrey'd  in  panoply  divine ; 

That  angel  poreness  which  admits  no  sta 
Go.  bid  proud  man  his  boasted  rule  rsaign. 

And  kiM  the  golden  sceptre  of  thy  reign 

Go.  gird  thyself  with  grace ;  collect  thy  slo 
Of  bright  artillery  glancing  from  alar; 

Soft  melting  tones  thy  thundering  cannon's 
Blushes  and  feaii  thy  migaiine  of  war. 


WASHING-DAY. 


4ft 


Thy  rigfate  are  empire :  urge  no  meaner  claim, — 
Felt,  not  defined,  and  if  debated,  lost; 

like  sacred  mytteriei,  which  withheld  from  fiime. 
Shunning  discuMion,  are  revered  the  most. 

Try  all  that  wit  and  art  raggett  to  bend 
Of  thy  imperial  ibe  the  itnbbom  knee; 

Make  treacheroua  man  thy  rafarject,  not  thy  friend  ; 
Thou  mayst  command*  hot  never  canat  be  free. 

Awe  the  licentious,  and  restrain  the  rude  ; 

Soilen  the  sullen,  clear  the  cloudy  brow : 
Be,  more  than  princes'  giAa,  thy  favours  sued ; 

She  hazards  all,  who  will  the  least  allow.. 

But  hope  not,  courted  idol  of  mankind, 
On  this  proud  eminence  secure  to  stay  ; 

Subduing  and  subdued,  thou  soon  shall  find 
Thy  coldness  soften,  and  thy  pride  give  way. 

Then,  then,  abandon  each  ambitious  thought. 
Conquest  or  rule  thy  heart  shall  feebly  move. 

In  Nature's  school,  by  her  soft  maxims  taught. 
That  separate  rights  are  lost  in  mutual  love. 


WASHING-DAY. 

And  their  Toke, 

Turning  agmin  towards  chUcfish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  its  sound. 

The  muses  are  turned  gossips ;  they  have  lost 
The  buskin*d  step,  and  deor  high-eounding  phrase, 
Languagil  of  gods.    Come  then,  domestic  muse. 
In  slipshod  measure  loosely  prattling  on 
Of  farm  or  orchard,  pleasant  curds  and  cream, 
Or  drowning  flies,  or  shoe  lost  in  the  mire 
By  little  whimpering  boy,  with  rueful  face ; 
Come,  muse,  and  sing  the  dreaded  washingnlay. 
Te  who  beneath  the  yoke  of  wedlock  bend. 
With  bow'd  soul,  full  well  ye  ken  the  day 
Which  week,  smooth  sliding  after  week,  brings  on 
Too  soon ;— ibr  to  that  day  nor  peace  belongs 
Nor  comfort ;— ere  the  first  gray  streak  of  dawn. 
The  red-arm'd  washers  come  and  chase  repose. 
tiof  pleasant  smile,  nor  quaint  device  of  mirth, 
£'er  visited  that  day :  the  very  cat. 
From  the  wet  kitchen  scared  and  reeking  hearth, 
Visits  the  parlour,— an  unwonted  guest. 
The  silent  breakfast-meal  is  soon  despatch'd ; 
Uninterrupted,  save  by  anxious  looks 
Cast  at  the  lowering  sky.  if  sky  should  lower. 
From  that  last  evil,  O  preserve  us,  heavens! 
For  should  the  skies  pour  down,  adieu  to  all 
Remains  of  quiet :  then  expect  to  hear 
Of  sad  disosters,— dirt  and  gravel  stains 
Hard  to  efiace,  and  loaded  lines  at  once 
SnappA  short,— and  linen  horse   by  dog  thrown 

down. 
And  all  the  petty  miseries  of  life. 
Saints  have  been  calm  while  stretch'd  upon  the 

rack, 
Jfald  Guatimoxin  smiled  on  burning  coals ; 
But  never  yet  did  hooaewile  notable 
Greet  with  a  smile  a  rainy  washing-day. 
—But  grant  the  welkin  fiiir,  require  not  thoa 
Who  call'st  thyself  poidMMM  the  master  there. 


Or  study  swept,  or  nicely  dnsted  coat. 

Or  usual  'tendance  $— ask  not,  indiscreet. 

Thy  stockings  mended,  though  the  yawning  rents 

Gape  wide  as  Erebus ;  nor  hope  1»  find 

Some  snug  recess  impervious:  shouldst  thoa  try 

The  'cu8tom*d  garden  walks,  thine  eye  shall  roe 

The  budding  frsgrance  of  thy  tender  shrubs. 

Myrtle  or  rose,  all  crush'd  beneath  the  weight 

or  coarse  check'd  apron,— with  impatient  hand 

Twitch'd  off  when  showers  impend :  or  croaaiQg 

lines 
Shall  mar  thy  musings,  as  the  wet  cold  sheet 
Flaps  in  thy  face  abrupt    Wo  to  the  friend 
Whose  evil  stars  have  urged  him  forth  to  claim 
On  such  a  day  the  hospitable  rites  ! 
Looks  blank  at  best,  and  stmted  courtesy. 
Shall  he  receive.    Vainly  he  feeds  his  hopee 
With  dinner  of  roast  chickens,  savoury  pie. 
Or  tart  or  pudding : — padding  he  nor  tart 
That  day  shall  eat ;  nor,  though  the  husband  tiy. 
Mending  what  can't  be  help*d,  to  kindle  mirth 
From  cheer  deficient,  shall  his  consort's  brow 
Clear  up  propitious :— the  unlucky  guest 
In  silence  dines,  and  early  slinks  away. 
I  well  remember,  wheii  a  child,  the  awe 
This  day  strack  into  mo ;  for  then  the  maids, 
I  scarce  knew  why,  look'd  cross,  aiul  drove  Bie 

from  them : 
Nor  soft  caress  could  I  obtain,  nor  hope 
Usual  indulgencies;  jelly  or  creams^ 
Relic  of  costly  suppers,  and  set  by 
For  me  their  petted  one ;  or  butter'd  toast. 
When  butter  was  forbid ;  or  thrilling  talo 
Of  ghost  or  witch,  or  murder— eo  I  went 
And  shelter'd  me  beside  the  parlour  fire : 
There  my  dear  grandmol^r,  eldest  of  forms. 
Tended  the  little  ones,  JH  watch'd  from  harm. 
Anxiously  fond,  though  oft  her  spectacles 
With  elfin  cunning  hid,  and  oft  the  pins 
Drawn  from  her  ravell'd  stockings,  might  have 

sour'd 
One  less  indulgent — 
At  intervals  my  mother's  voice  was  heard. 
Urging  despatch :  briskly  the  work  went  oa. 
All  hands  employ'd  to  wash,  to  rinse,  to  wring. 
To  fold,  and  starch,  and  clap,  and  iron,  and  plait 
Then  would  I  sit  me  down,  and  ponder  much 
Why  washings  were.    Sometimes  through  hollow 

bowl 
or  pipe  amused  we  blew,  and  sent  aloft 
The  floating  bubbles ;  little  dreaming  t^n 
To  see.  Montgolfier.  iffy  silken  ball      # 
Ride  buoyant  through  the  clouds — so  near  approach 
The  sports  of  children  and  the  toils  of  men. 
Earth,  air,  and  sky,  and  ocean,  hath  its  bubbles. 
And  verse  is  one  of  them— this  most  of  aU. 


• 


TO  MR.  8.  T.  COLERIDGE^— 1797. 

MmwAT  the  hill  of  science  afler  steep 
And  rugged  paths  that  tire  the  unpractised  feeW 
A  grove  extends  in  tangled  maxes  wrought 
And  fiird  with  strange  enchantment  ^—dnbiiMa 

shapes 
Flit  through  dim  glades,  and  \»x%  >bA  «w|^%»aX 


BARBAULD. 


Of  foathftil  Ardour  to  ettriMl 

Dtmnm  hftiif  oo  •▼•ly  iMf ;  inirthly  fiwiM 

CMiil*  tluough  the  glooai ;  and  ayaiie  Ti 

Btibie  th«  ebMted  atoM.    Athwart  tha 

Far  into  vacant  spaca,  buga  ahadowa  itraieh. 

And  Mem  realitiet;  whfla  ihingi  of  lila» 

Obviotti  to  nght  and  touch,  all  f lowmf  rouid. 

Fade  to  the  hoe  of  thadowt. — Scraplea  here. 

With  fUmj  net,  nMat  libe  th'  antumnal  waha 

Of  floating  gowamar,  airaai  die  iboC 

Of  generoua  eoterprite ;  and  palajr  hope 

And  lair  ambition  with  ihe  chilling  tooeh 

Of  liekly  heettation  and  blank  fear. 

Mor  aeldom  Indolence  theae  lawna  among 

Fixes  her  uirfbuilt  aeat;  and  weara  tha  gaib 

Of  deep  philosophy,  and  muaefol  «ts. 

In  dreamy  twilight  of  the  Taoant  mind. 

Soothed  hf  the  whispering  ahada ;  fcr  soothing  soft 

The  shades ;  and  Tistas  lengthening  into  air, 

With  moonbeam  minbows  tinted^— Hare  each  mind 

Of  finer  mould  acute  and  delicate, 

In  its  high  progress  to  eternal  troth 

Rests  for  a  space,  in  iairy  bowen  antnmead  { 

And  loTes  the  soften'd  light  and  tender  gloom ; 

And,  pamper'd  with  most  msubstanlial  food, 

Looks  down  indignant  on  the  grosser  world. 

And  mattors  cumbrous  shaping.    Tenth  betored 

Of  Science— of  the  Muse  belored^— not  hare. 

Not  in  the  maae  of  metaphjrsic  loro, 

Bnild  thou  thy  place  of  resting !  lightly  trrnd 

The  dangerous  ground,  on  noble  aisM  intent; 

And  be  this  Circe  of  the  studious  cell 

E^iojr'd  but  still  subservient    Active  seanea 

Shall  soon  with  healthful  spirit  brace  thy  mind ; 

And  Air  exertion  Ibr  bright  &me  sustoin'd. 

For  friends,  Ibr  country  e^se  each  spleen-led  tog 

That  blots  the  wide  ersJBn.— 

Now  Heaven  condoet  thee  with  a  parsof  s  love ! 


Ephesian  Dian  sees  no  more 
Her  workmen  fuse  the  silver  oia^ 
Nor  Capitolian  Jove. 

E'en  Salem's  hallow'd  courts  have 
With  solemn  pomps  her  tribes  to  feast. 

No  more  the  victim  bleeds ; 
To  cenaen  fill'd  with  rare  peribmes^ 
And  vestments  from  Egyptian  Ioobm, 

A  purer  hto  succeeds. 

Tet  still,  where'er  inretamphMms  man 
His  Maker's  essence  strives  to  scan. 

And  lifts  his  feeble  hands, 
Though  saint  and  sage  their  powers  unil 
To  lathom  that  abyss  of  light. 

Ah !  still  fto  aiiar  stands. 


ODE  TO  REMORSE. 


THE  UNKNOWN  GOD. 

Ta  learned  Athens,  led  by  frma. 
As  once  the  man  of  Tarsus 

With  pity  and  surprise. 
Midst  idol  altars  as  he  stood. 
O'er  sculptured  osarhle,  brass, 

He  roird  his  awful  eyea. 


and  woodf 


# 


But  oa^  apart,  his  notic^^ught. 

That  seem*d  with  higher  meaning  fraught. 

Graved  on  the  wounded  stone ; 
Nor  Ibrm  nor  name  was  there  exprsss'd ; 
Deep  reverence  llird  the  mosing  brssat. 

Perusing,  **TV»  the  God  unknown.** 


Age  after  age  has  rolTd  away. 
Altars  and  thrones  have  felt  decay. 

Sages  and  saints  have  risen ; 
And,  like  a  giant  roused  from  sleeps 
Man  haa  explored  the  pathlcos  deep^ 

Airf  lightnings  snatch'd  fimn  haa 


Aid 


in  dost  is  laid. 


By  raaluar 


orginfi; 


DftSAD  o&pring  of  the  holy  light  within. 

Offspring  of  Conscience  and  of  Sin, 
Stem  as  thine  awful  sire,  and  fraught  with 
From  bitter  springs  thy  mother  taught  to  & 
Remorse !  To  man  alone  'tis  given 
Of  all  on  earth,  or  all  in  heaven. 
To  wretohed  man  thy  bittor  cup  to  drain. 
Feel  thy  awakening  ttings,  and  tasto  thy  a 
some  pain. 

Midst  Eden's  blimful  bowen, 
*And  amaranthine  flowers. 
Thy  birth  portentous  dimm'd  the  oneiMa] 
What  time  our  hapless  sire, 
O'eroome  by  Ibnd  desire. 
The  high  command  presumed  to  disobey ; 
Then  didst  thou  rear  thy  snaky  crsst. 
And  raise  thy  scorpion  lash  to  tear  the  | 
breast: 
And  never,  since  that  fatal  hour. 
May  man,  of  woman  born,  expect  t'  eacapi 
power. 

Thy  goading  stings  the  branded  Gain 
Cross  th'  untrodden  desert  drove. 
Ere  from  his  cradling  home  and  native  plai 
Domestic  man  had  learnt  to  rove. 

By  gloomy  shade  or  lonely  flood 
Of  vast  primeval  solitude. 
Thy  step  his  hurried  steps  pursued. 
Thy  voice  awoke  his  cooMrious  lean. 
For  ever  sounding  in  his  ears 

A  lather's  curse,  a  brother's  blood ; 
Till  life  was  misery  loo  greet  to  bear. 
And  torturing  thought  vras  lost  in  snlleo,  i 

despair.  ^ 

The  king  who  sat  on  Jodah's  throoa. 
By  guilty  love  to  murder  wroi^t. 
Was  taught  thy  searching  power  to  ow 
When,  sent  of  Heaven,  the  seer  his  royal  prai 
sought. 
As,  wnpt  in  artful  phrase,  with  sonow  M| 
He  told  ofhelplees.  meek  distreaa, 
And  wrongs  that  sought  from  power  red 
Tha  pity  mnfing  tale  has  car  abiaia*< 
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And  bade  his  bettar  feriingi  w«ka } 
Then,  tndden  u  tfa«  trodden  tnaka 
On  Ihe  scared  traveller  darii  his  ftnge. 
The  prophet*!  bold  rebuke  aronaed  thy  keeneaf 
pangi. 

And  O  that  look,  that  loft  upbraiding  look ! 
A  thousand  catting,  tender  things  it  spoke^— 
The  sword  so  lately  drawn  was  not  so  keen,— 
Which,  as  the  ii^jared  Master  tnm'd  him  round. 

In  the  strange  solemn  scene. 
And  the  shrill  clarion  gave  th*  appointed  sound, 

Pierced  sudden  through  the  reins. 

Awakening  all  thy  paina. 
And  drew  a  silent  shower  o(  bitter  tears 
Down  Peter's  blushing  cheek,  late  pale  with  cow- 
ard fears. 

Cruel  Remorse!    where  Tooth  and  Pleasure 
sport. 
And  thoughtless  Folly  keeps  her  courts- 
Crouching  midst  rosy  bowers  thou  lurk'st  unseen ; 

Slumbering  the  festal  hours  away. 
While  Touth  disparts  in  that  enchanting  scene ; 
Till  on  some  ftied  day 
Thou  with  a  tigerepring  dost  leap  upon  thy  prey. 
And  tear  his  helpless  breast,  o'erwhelm'd,  with 
wild  dismay. 
Mark  that  poor  wretch  with  clasped  hands! 
Ptale  o*er  his  parent's  grave  he  stands^— 
The  grave  by  his  ingratitude  prepared ; 
Ah  then,  where'er  he  rests  his  head. 
On  roses  pillow'd  or  the  softest  down, 

Tho^  festal  wreaths  his  temples  crown. 
He  wen  might  envy  Guatimosin's  bed, 
With  burning  coals  and  sulphur  spread. 
And  with  less  agony  his  torturing  hour  have 
shared. 

For  Thou  art  by  to  point  the  keen  reproach ; 
Thou  draw'st  the  curtains  of  his  nightly  couch, 
Bring'st    back    the    reyereiid    iace  with   fears 
bedew'd. 
That  o'er  his  lollies  yeam'd; 
The  warnings  oft  in  Tain  renew'd. 
The  looks  of  angubh  and  of  tove. 
His  stubborn  breast  that  iailed  to  move. 
When  in  the  scomer's  chair  he  sat,  and  wholesome 
counsel  spora'd. 

Lives  there  a  man  whose  kbooring  breast 
b  with  some  dark  and  guilty  secret  presC, 

Who  hides  within  its  inmost  Ibid 

Strange  crimes  lo  mortal  ear  untold  f 

In  vain  to  sad  Chartreuse  he  flies. 
Midst  savage  rocks  and  cloisters  dim  and  drear. 

And  there  to  shun  thee  tries : 
In  ^jjh  untold  his  crime  lo  mortal  ear, 

mmad  whbper'd  sounds  but  make  thy  voice 
more  clear. 


Silen 


Lo.  where  the  cowled  monk  with  frantic  rage 
Lifts  high  the  sounding   scourge,  his  bleeding 
shoulden  smites! 
Penance  and  ftsts  his  aniious  thoughts  engage. 
Weary  his  days  and  Joyless  are  his  nights. 
His  naked  feet  the  flinty  pavement  tears. 
His  knee  at  every  tk^t^  the  marble  wean 


Why  doee  he  lift  the  cruel  scourge  T 
The  restless  pilgrimage  why  urge  f 
Tis  all  lo  quell  thy  fiercer  rsge, 
Tis  all  to  sooth  thy  deep  deapair,  [bear. 

He  courts  the  body's  pangs,  for  thine  he  cannot 

See  o'er  the  bleeding  corse  of  her  he  loved, 

The  jealous  murderer  bends  unmoved. 
Trembling  with  rage,  his  livid  lips  express 
His  frantic  passion's  wild  and  rash  excess. 
O  God,  she's  innocent ! — transfixt  he  stands. 
Pierced  through  with  shafts  fiom  thine  avengnf 
hands; 
Down  his  pale  cheek  no  tear  will  flow. 
Nor  can  he  shun,  nor  can  he  bear,  hb  wa 

'Twas  phantoms  summon'd  by  thy  power 

Round  Richard's  couch  at  midnight  hour. 
That  scared  the  tyrant  from  unblest  repoee ; 
With  frantic  haste,  «To  horse!  to  horsed  he  eriee, 
While  on  his  crowned  brow  cold  sweat^dropa  rise. 

And  fancied  spean  his  spear  oppose ; 
But  not  the  swiftest  steed  can  bear  away 
From  thy  firm  grasp  thine  agoniaing  prey. 

Thou  wast  the  fiend,  and  thou  alone. 

That  stood'st  by  Beaufort's  mitred  heed. 
With  upright  hair  and  visage  ghastly  pale : 

Thy  terrors  shook  his  dying  bed, 
Psst  crimes  and  blood  his  sinking  heart  iissail. 
His  hands  are  clasp'd, — hark  to  that  hollow  groan! 
See  how  his  glased,  dim  eye-balls  wildly  roll, 
'TIS  not  dissolving  Nature's  pains ;  that  pang  is  of 

thesouL 

Where  guilty  souls  are  doom'd  to  dwell, 
'Tis  thou  that  makeii  their  fiercest  hell. 
The  vulture  thou  tharai  their  liver  feeds. 
As  rise  to  view  their  past  unhallow'd  deeda{ 
With  thee  ooiidemn'd  to  stay. 
Till  time  has  roll'd  away 
Long  eras  of  uncounted  years. 
And  every  stain  is  wash'd  in  soft  repentant  tears. 

Servant  of  God — but  unbeloved — proceed. 
For  thou  must  live  and  ply  thy  scorpion  acouige ; 
Thy  sharp  upbraidings  urge 
Against  th'  unrighteoua  deed. 
Till  thine  accursed  mother  shall  expire. 
And  a  new  world  spring  Ibrth  fiom  renovating  fire 


O !  when  the  glare  of  day  is  fled. 
And  calm,  beneath  the  evening  s^ 
Reflection  leans  her  pensive  head*^ 

And  calls  the  passions  to  her  solemn  bar; 

Reviews  the  censure  raah,  the  hasty  vroid, 
The  purposed  act  too  long  delerr'd. 
Of  time  the  wasted  treasures  lent. 
And  ftir  occasions  lost,  and  golden  houis  miapent: 

When  anxious  Meroory  numbers  o'er 
Each  ofler'd  priM  we  fidled  lo  seiie ; 
Or  friends  laid  low,  whom  now  no  more 
Our  fondest  love  can  serve  or  plepe. 
And  thou,  dread  power!  bring'st  bMk,  In  terrors 
drest, 
Th'  irrevocable  past,  to  stmg  the  careless  breast ;« 

O !  in  that  kM|  be  mine  to  know. 
While  fost  flraVV^nx  ioct^vi%  Wn « 
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And  wiadoB  ehcrnhw  iIm  wIioImoiim  paiiw 

No  hMTier  gatit,  no  dooper  iiain. 
Than  lean  of  mack  cootritioo  may  atooa, 
Shad  at  tha  marcjr-aaatof  Haavan'a  atamai  dirona. 


OK  TBI 

DEATH  OF  THE  PRINCESS   CHARLOTTE. 

Tfc  Britain  moarm.  a*  with  alectric  touch, 

For  jfouth,  for  love,  for  happinaa  daatroy*d, 

Har  univeml  popuktion  main 

In  grief  apontaneout,  and  hard  hearta  are  moTod, 

And  rough,  unpolith'd  notorea  learn  to  feel 

For  those  they  envied,  leveU*d  in  the  diut 

By  Fate's  impartial  stroke;  and  pulpila  sound 

With  vanity  and  wo  to  earthly  goods, 

And  urge  and  diy  the  tear.— Yet  one  there  ia 

Who  midst  this  general  burst  of  grief  remains 

In  strange  tranquillity ;  whom  not  the  stir 

And  long-drawn  murmurs  of  tha  gathering  crowd, 

That  by  his  vary  windows  trail  the  pomp 

Of  hearse,  and  blaion'd  arma,  and  long  airay 

Of  sad  fanereal  ritea,  nor  the  lond  groans 

And  deep-felt  anguish  of  a  husband's  heart. 

Can  move  to  mingle  with  this  flood  one  tear: 

In  careless  apathy,  perhaps  in  mirth. 

He  wears  the  day.    Yet  is  he  near  in  blood, 

Tha  very  stem  on  which  this  bloasom  grew. 

And  at  his  knees  she  fondled  in  the  charm 

And  grace  spontaneous  which  alone  belongs 

To  untaught  infancy: — Yet,  O  forbear! 

Nor  deem  him  hard  of  heart;  for  awfiil,  stmck 

By  Heaven's  seversat  vjutation,  sad. 

Like  a  scathed  oak  amiA  the  forest  treea. 

Lonely  he  stands ;— leaves  bud,  and  shoot,  and  iall, 

He  holds  no  sympathy  with  living  nature 

Or  time's  incessant  change.    Then  in  this  hour, 

^Vhile  pensive  thought  is  busy  with  the  woaa 

And  restless  change  of  poor  humanity. 

Think  then,  O  think  of  him,  and  breathe  one 

prayer. 
Prom  the  full  tide  of  sorrow  spare  one  tear. 
For  him  who  does  not  weep ! 


WAKE  OF  THE  KING  OF  SPAIN.* 

AamVD  in  robes  of  regal  state. 
But  siiflf  and  cold  the  monarch  sata ; 
In  gorgeous  vests,  his  chair  beside, 
Stood  prince  and  peer,  the  nation's  pride ; 
And  paladin  and  high-bom  dame 
Their  place  amid  the  circle  claim: 
And  wands  of  olBce  lifted  high. 
And  arms  and  blaaon'd  heraldry, — 
All  mute  like  marble  statues  stand. 
Nor  raise  the  eye,  nor  move  the  hand : 
No  vosce,  no  mmumI  to  stir  tha  air. 
The  since  of  the  gm\e  is  there. 


•The  kli^  of  Mfiabi  Ibr  alnedsys  after  <Scalh  sre 
pkred  siiilac  ia  lobes  of  state  with  their  sQcn<iuiis 
ilwflB,  snd  solsanly  saiM^sd  by  the  pmprr 
%  their  ibmIs  snd  their  amiscmcais,  as  If  Unag 


The  portal  opens—hark,  a  voice ! 
**  Come  forth,  O  king !  O  king,  rejoice ! 
The  bowl  is  fill'd,  the  feast  is  spread, 
Come  forth,  O  king!"->The  king  is  des 
The  bowl,  the  feast,  he  tastes  no  more, 
7*he  feast  of  life  for  him  is  o'er. 

Again  tha  aounding  poruls  shake. 
And  speaks  again  the  voice  that  spake 
— ^  The  sun  is  high,  the  sun  is  warm. 
Forth  to  the  field  the  gallants  swarm. 
The  foaming  bit  the  courser  champs. 
His  hoof  the  turf  impatient  stamps ; 
Light  on  their  steeds  the  hunters  spriai 
The  sun  is  high— Come  forth,  O  king!" 

Along  these  melancholy  walls 
In  vain  the  voice  of  pleasure  calls : 
The  horM  may  neigh,  and  bay  the  hoai 
He  hears  no  more ;  his  sleep  is  sound. 
Retire ;— once  more  the  portals  close ; 
Leave,  leave  him  to  his  dread  repose. 


HYMNS. 

HYMN  I. 

Jehovah  reigns :  let  every  nation  hear. 

And  at  his  footstool  bow  with  holy  fesr ; 

Let  heaven's  high  arcbea  echo  with  his  o 

And  the  wide  peopled  earth  his  praise  pn 
Then  send  it  do¥m  to  hell's  deep  glooms  n 

ing. 
Through  all  her  caves  in  dreadful  mornBn 

He  rules  with  wide  and  absolute  comma) 
O'er  the  broad  ocean  and  the  steadfost  la 
Jehovah  reigns,  unboumfed,  and  alone, 
And  all  creation  hongs  beneath  his  thron 
He  reigns  alone ;  let  no  inferior  nature 
Usurp,  or  share  the  throne  of  the  Creator. 

He  saw  the  struggling  beams  of  faifont  li 
Shoot  through  the  massy  gloom  of  ancient 
His  spirit  hush'd  the  elemental  strife. 
And  brooded  o'er  the  kindling  seeds  of  1 
Seasons  and  months  began  their  long  procc 
And  measured  o'er  the  year  in  bright  bucc< 

The  joyful  sun  sprung  up  th*  ethereal  wi 

Strong  as  a  giant,  as  a  bridegroom  gay ; 

And  the  pale  moon  diffused  her  sha«low; 

Superior  o'er  the  dusky  brow  of  night; 
Ten  thousand  glittering  lamps  the  skies  ad 
Numerous  as  dew^irops  from  the  womb  of  ■ 

Earth's  blooming  face  with  rising  flowais  1 
And  spread  a  verdant  nuuitle  o*er  her  br 
Then  from  the  hollow  of  his  hand  he 


I 


The  circling  water  round  her  winding 
The  new>bom  world  in  their  cool  anrneol 
And  with  soft  moimun  stall  her  banks  can 

At  length  she  rose  complete  in  finishM  p 
All  fair  and  spotless,  like  a  virgio  bride ; 
Fresh  with  untamish'd  lustre  aa  she  aloa 
Her  Maker  bices'd  his  work,  and  caU'd  i 
The  morning  aiars  with  joyful  acdamatioii 
Riultiag  sang,  and  hail^Me  new  civatioa 
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r  world,  the  cvMlnre  of  •  day, 

alt  by  God's  right  hand,  must  put 

« 
>liTkn  ereep  o'er  mortal  thingi, 

empircB,  and  tho  pride  of  kingi  t 

■hell  Toil  iheir  pioudett  ttery, 

cortain  o'er  all  human  gloiy. 


»lf,  with  weary  clouds  opprest, 
silent,  dark  pafiUon  rest; 
urn  shall  hroke  and  useless  lie, 
oommon  ruins  of  the  sky ; 
I  headlong  in  the  wild  commotioo, 
»ir  glittering  foreheads  in  the  ocean 

God !  for  ever  stands  thy  throne ; 
igne,  a  universe  alone ; 
fire  that  feeds  each  vital  flame, 
tr  diffused,  is  still  the  same, 
thin  his  own  nnlatbom'd  ossence, 
pace  with  his  unbounded  presence. 

highest  notes  the  theme  debaae, 
i  is  our  leest  iigurioos  praise ; 
e  yoor  tongs,  the  daring  flight  control, 
I  in  the  stillness  of  the  soul ; 
ity  meekly  bend  before  him, 
hin  your  inmost  hearts  adore  him. 


HTMNIL 

» God  immortal  pnire,^ 
»ve  that  crowns  our  days ; 
I  sooaroe  of  every  joy, 
raise  our  tongues  employ ; 

lessings  of  the  field, 
ores  the  gardens  yield, 
ine's  eialted  juice, 
eneroos  olive's  use ; 

St  whiten  sU  die  plain, 
leavee  of  ripen*d  grain ; 
at  drop  their  fattening  dews, 
temperate  warmth  diflfuse ; 

Spring  with  bounteous  hand 
Ter  the  smiling  land ; 
iberal  Antumn  pours 
rich  o*erflowing  stores : 

thee,  my  God,  we  owe ; 
hence  all  oar  blessingB  flow ; 
beee  my  soul  shall  raise 
rows  and  solemn  praise. 

id  rising  whirlwinds  tear 
«em  the  ripening  ear ; 
le  fig  tree's  blasted  shoot 
green  untimely  (ruit; 

le  vine  pot  forth  no  more, 
•live  yield  her  store ; 


» 


M  fig  tree  diall  not  blossom,  neither  shall 
viees^  the  labour  of  the  oU?e  shall  fail, 
teB  yisU  eo  meat,  the  flocks  shall  be  cat 
i,aad  there  shall  be  DO  herd  In  the  stalls: 
oe  in  Ibe  Lord,  IjriD  Joy  in  the  Ood  of  my 

B.iB.iT.nL     m 
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Though  the  sickening  floeka  should  fidl, 
And  the  herds  desert  the  stall ; 

Should  thine  altered  hand  restrain 
The  eariy  and  the  latter  rain ; 
Blast  each  opening  bud  of  joy. 
And  the  rising  year  destroy : 

Yet  to  thee  my  soul  should  raise 
Grateful  vows,  and  solemn  praise ; 
And,  when  every  blessing's  flown. 
Love  thee— for  thyself  alone. 


« 


HTMN  m. 

FOR  SASm  SUNDAY. 

Again  the  Lord  of  life  and  light 

Awakes  the  kindling  my ; 
Unseals  the  eyelids  of  the  mom. 

And  pours  increasing  day. 

O  what  a  night  was  that,  which  wrapt 
The  heathen  world  in  gloom ! 

O  what  a  son  which  broke  this  day. 
Triumphant  from  the  tomb ! 

This  day  be  grateful  homage  paid, 

And  loud  hosannos  song ; 
Let  gladness  dwell  in  every  heart, 

And  pmise  on  every  tongue. 

Ten  thousand  differing  lips  shall  join 

To  hail  this  welcome  mom. 
Which  scatters  blessings  from  its  wings, 

To  nations  yet  unborn. 

Jetui  the  friend  of  human  kind. 
With  strong  compassion  moved. 

Descended  like  a  pitying  God, 
To  save  the  souls  he  loved. 

The  powers  of  darkncHs  leagued  in  vain 

To  bind  his  soul  in  death  ; 
He  shook  their  kingdom  when  he  fell. 

With  his  expiring  breath. 

Not  long  the  toils  of  hell  could  keep 

The  hope  of  Judah's  line ; 
Corruption  never  could  take  hold 

On  aught  so  much  divine. 

And  now  his  conquering  chariot  wheels 

Ascend  the  lofty  skies ; 
While  broke  beneath  his  powerful  cross. 

Death's  iron  sceptre  lies. 

Exalted  high  at  God's  right  hand. 

The  Lord  of  all  below. 
Through  him  is  pardoning  love  dispensed. 

And  boundless  blessings  flow. 

And  still  for  erring,  guilty  man, 

A  brother's  pity  flows ; 
And  still  his  bleeding  heart  is  touch^ 

With  memory  of  our  woes. 

To  thee,  my  Saviour  and  my  Kin^    ' 

Glad  homage  let  me  give ; 
And  stand  prep^k  like  thee  to  die, 
diTl 


With  thee 


may  live. 


&a 
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HTMNIV. 

BsHOLD,  wh«ra  bfMlhuif  lor*  diWat* 

Oar  dying  Mailsr  iltiids! 
Hk  weepiiif  feUowan  gaihMinf  nNniii* 

lUceiv*  hit  last  wmiiMndi. 

From  dial  mild  teaehar's  partinf  lipi 

What  tandar  accanH  fall ! 
Tha  gaotla  praoapt  which  ha  sava, 

Baeama  its  author  wall 

**  Blait  is  tha  man  whoaa  saAaniof  haart 

Faals  all  anothar't  pain ; 
To  whom  tha  supplicating  9f 

Was  navar  rusad  in  rain. 

Whoaa  biaast  azpands  widi  ganavous  warmdi 

A  strangar's  woas  to  Aal ; 
And  blaads  in  pilj  o'ar  tha  wound 

Ha  wanii  tha  powar  to  haaL 

**  Ha  sprsads  his  kind  supporting  arms 

To  arary  child  of  griaf ; 
His  sacrst  boon^  largaly  flows^ 

And  brings  imaak'd  raliaC 

**  To  gantla  oAoas  of  h>?a 

His  faat  ara  navar  slow  s 
Ha  viawB  through  maroy^  maltii^  aja 

A  broihar  in  a  Iba. 

•*  Paaca  fiom  tha  bosom  of  his  God, 

My  paaca  to  him  I  giva ; 
And  whan  ha  knaals  baibrs  tha  ^nma, 
soul  shall  liTa. 


**  To  him  piotaciion  shall  ba  shown, 

And  marcy  fiom  abova 
Dascand  on  thosa  who  thus  AiUB 

Tha  parftet  law  of  lova." 


HTMN  V. 

AwAKi,  my  soul !  lift  np  thina  ayai^ 
8aa  whara  thy  ibaa  agaiJHt  ^aa  ris^ 
In  long  array,  a  numaroos  host ; 
Awaka,  way  soul !  or  thou  art  kat 


Hara  giant  Danger  thrsataning 
Mustaring  hia  pale  mrrifio  bands ; 
Hmts  F1aasura*s  silkan  bannan  spraad. 
And  willing  souls  are  captira  lad. 

wharo  raballious  passions  raga^ 
dasires  and  lusts  ai^agai 
Iba  of  all  tha  train 
and  tan  thousandi  slain. 

Thau  traad*si  upon  snrlisntad  grouad, 
Fsrils  and  soarss  basal  thaa  round  I 
Bawara  of  all,  guard  a^aty  part. 
But  nnsi.  tha  traitor  in  thy  haait 


HYMN  VL 

PIOUS  yUKNDSHIF. 

How  blast  tha  sacrad  tie  that 

In  union  sweat  according 

How  swift  tha  heavenly  couise  they  ran 

Whose  hearts,  whose  &ith,  whose  hopes  i 

To  each,  the  soul  of  each  how  dear. 
What  jealous  love,  what  holy  iear! 
How  doth  the  generous  flame  within 
Refine  from  earth  and  cleanse  from  sin! 

Their  streaming  tean  together  flow 
For  human  guilt  and  mortal  wo ; 
Their  ardent  prayen  together  rise. 
Like  mingling  flames  in  sacrifice. 

Together  both  they  seek  the  place 
Where  God  reveals  his  awful  Am ; 
How  high,  how  strong,  their  raptures  sw 
There's  none  but  kindred  souls  can  teU. 

Nor  shall  the  glowing  flame  expire 
When  nature  droops  her  sickeidng  Bn; 
Then  diall  they  meet  in  realms  above, 
A  heaven  of  jcf — because  of  love. 


M 


HYMN  Vn. 

unto  me  sB  that  are  weary  and  hesvy  la 
I  wtU  gbe  you  rest" 

Cons,  said  Jesus'  sacred  voice. 
Come  and  make  my  paths  your  choics 
I  will  guide  you  to  four  hoom ; 
Weary  pilgrim,  hither  come ! 


Thou,  who  houseless,  sole,  Ibrlcm, 
Long  hast  botne  the  proud  wofld's 
Long  hast  roam'd  the  barren 
Weary  pilgrim,  hither  haste ! 

Te,  who  toss'd  on  beds  of  pain. 
Seek  ftr  eese,  but  seek  in  vain, 
Te  whsee  swoU'n  and  slaeplem 
Watch  to  see  the  morning 

Ye,  by  fiercer  anguish  torn. 
In  rsnorsa  lor  guilt  who 
Here  repose  your  heavy 
A  wounded  spirit  who  can 


<» 


-  Goose  then,  my  souL  now  learn  to  wield 
T%e  weight  of  thine  imssortsl  shield ;  ** 
Put  m  the  armour  from  above 
Of  hSvanly  truth  and  heavenly  lova^ 

and  the  charm  repel, 
af  sarth.  and  powan  of  hall; 


And 

The  Mmi  afCdvary 

WhyshDuUhmUhful 


4  hare; 


t 


ftrharaisfiNBid 
Balm  that  flows  Sir  every 
Peae^  that  ever  shall  endure. 
Rest  eternal,  sacrsd,  sura. 


HYMN  Vm. 

'TIM  world  Is  not  their  frisDii  aor  dM 

Lo  where  a  crowd  of  pilgriam 
Yon  craggy  steeps  amoi^ ! 

Strange  their  attire,  and 
As  wild  they 


Tlwir  ayes  with  bittor 

Now  bent  towards  the 
Now  rapt  to  hea^ 


y^^r  , 
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And  hark !  a  voice  from  'midst  the  throng 
Cries,  "  Stranger,  wouldst  thoa  know 

Our  name,  our  race,  our  destined  home. 
Our  cause  of  jojr  or  woT— 

**  Our  country  is  Immanael's  land. 

We  seek  that  promised  soil ; 
The  songs  of  Zion  cheer  our  hearts, 

While  strangers  here  we  toil. 

**  Oft  do  our  eyes  with  joy  o'erflow, 

And  oft  are  bathed  in  tears : 
Yet  naught  but  heaven  our  hopes  can  laiaa. 

And  naught  but  sin  our  fean. 

<*  The  flowers  that  spring  along  the  road, 

We  scarcely  stoop  to  pluck ; 
We  walk  o'er  beds  of  shining  ore 

Nor  waste  one  wishful  look : 

«*  We  tread  the  path  our  Master  trod, 

We  bear  the  cross  he  bore ; 
And  every  thorn  that  wounds  our  feet. 

His  temples  pierced  befora : 

"  Our  powers  ara  oft  dissolved  away 

In  ecstasies  of  love ; 
And  while  our  bodies  wander  here, 

Our  souls  are  fiz'd  above : 

**  We  purge  our  mortal  dross  away, 

Refining  as  we  run ; 
But  while  we  die  to  earth  and  sense. 

Our  heaven  is  begun." 


HYMN  IX 

Jot  to  the  followers  of  the  Lord ! 
Thus  saith  the  sure,  the  eternal  vrord ; 
Not  of  earth  the  joy  it  brings. 
Tempered  in  celestial  springs : 

*Tis  the  joy  of  pardon'd  sin. 
When  conscience  cries,  Tis  well  within ; 
'Tis  the  joy  that  fills  the  breast 
When  the  passions  sink  to  rest  t 


the  joy  that  seated  deep. 
Leaves  not  when  we  sigh  aiid  weep ; 
It  spreads  itself  in  virtuous  deeds. 
With  sorrow  sighs,  in  pity  bleeds. 


Stem  and  awful  are  its  tones 
When  the  patriot  martyr  groans. 
And  the  throbbing  pulse  beats  high 
Tb  rapture  mix'd  with  agony. 

A  tenderer,  softer  form  it  wears. 
Dissolved  in  love,  dissolved  in  tears. 
When  humble  souls  a  Saviour  greet. 
And  sinners  clasp  the  mercy  seat. 

Tis  joy  e'en  here !  a  budding  flower,      .  j^ 
Struggling  with  snows  and  storm  and  shap||^ 
And  waits  the  moment  to  expand. 
Transplanted  to  its  native  land. 


HYBiNX. 


▲   PASTOEAL  HYMN. 


**  Gentle  pilgrim,  tell  me  why 
Dost  thou  ibid  thine  arms  and  sigh. 
And  wistful  cast  thine  eyes  around  T— 
Whither,  pilgrim,  art  thou  bound  V* 
**  The  road  to  Zion's  gates  I  seek ; 
If  thou  canst  infomi  me,  speak." 
**  Keep  yon  right-hand  path  with  care. 
Though  crags  obstruct,  and  brambles  tear ;. 
,  You  just  discern  a  narrow  track,— 

Enter  there  and  turn  not  back." 
^  *'  Say  where  that  pleasant  pathway  leads, 
*  Winding  down  yon  flowery  meads  7 
Songs  and  dance  the  way  beguiles. 
Every  fiice  is  drest  in  siniles." 
**  Shun  with  care  that  flowery  way ; 
Twill  lead  thee,  pilgrim,  far  astray." 
"  Guide  or  counsel  do  I  need  f* 
**  Pilgrim,  he  who  runs  may  read." 
**  Is  the  way  that  I  must  keep, 
Cross'd  by  waters  wide  and  deep  f" 
'*  Did  it  lead  through  flood  and  fire. 
Thou  must  not  stop— thou  must  not  tire. 
**  Till  I  have  my  journey  past. 
Tell  me  will  the  daylight  lastf 
Will  the  sky  be  bright  and  clear 
Till  the  evening  shadss  appear  ?" 
**  Though  the  sun  now  rides  so  high. 
Clouds  may  veil  the  evening  sky ; 
Fast  sinks  the  sun,  iast  wean  the  day. 
Thou  must  not  stop^  thou  must  not  stay : 
God  speed  thee,  pilgrim,  on  thy  way !" 
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William  Jones,  the  loa  of  an  eminent  mmthe- 
maticinn,  waa  bom  in  London,  in  the  year  1746. 
Losing  his  father,  when  only  three  yean  of  age,  he 
vruB  lefi  to  the  entire  care  of  his  mother,  a  woman 
of  strong  mind  and  good  lense,  ami  from  whom  he 
imbibed  an  early  toate  for  literature.  In  1753,  he 
woa  sent  to  Harrow  School,  where  he  aoun  attract- 
ed the  attcntitm  of  the  maaten,and  the  admiration 
of  his  nwociatef,  by  his  eitraordinary  diligence 
and  superior  talents.  Among  his  school  fellows 
were  Dr.  Pnrr,  and  Bennett,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Cloyne,  who,  in  speaking  of  young  Jones,  at  the 
age  eicrht  or  nine,  ears,  he  was  even  then  "  an  un- 
common boy."  Describing  his  subset^uent  progress 
at  Harrow,  he  rays,  **  great  abilities,  great  particu- 
larity of  thinking,  fondness  for  writing  verses  and 
pla\'8  of  various  kinds,  and  a  degree  of  integrity 
and  manly  courage,  distinguished  him  even  at  that 
period.  1  loved  him  and  revered  him,  and,  though 
one  or  two  years  older  than  he  was,  was  always 
instructed  by  him  from  my  earliest  age."  Such  was 
his  devotion  to  study,  that  he  used  to  pass  whole 
nights  over  his  books,  nntil  his  eyesight  became 
affected ;  and  Dr.  Thackeray,  the  master  of  Har- 
row, said,  **  so  active  was  the  mind  of  Jones,  that 
if  he  were  leA,  naked  ond  friendless,  on  Salisbury 
Plain,  he  would,  ncvcrthelcca,  find  the  road  to 
fame  and  riches." 

In  nCA,  he  was  entered  at  University  College, 
Oxford,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends, 
who  advised  his  mother  to  place  him  under  the 
superintendence  of  some  special  pleader,  as  at  that 
early  age  he  had  made  such  a  voluntary  progress 
in  legal  acquirements,  as  to  be  able  to  put  cases 
from  an  abridgement  of  Coke's  Institutes.  At  the 
nnivoreily,  iiuitead  of  confining  himself  to  the 
usual  discipline,  he  continued  the  course  of  classi- 
cal reading  which  he  had  commenced  at  Harrow, 
and  dcvfXed  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to 
the  study  of  the  oriental  languages.  During  his 
vacntionM,  which  he  generally  spent  in  London,  he 
learnt  riding  ond  fencing;  and  at  home  he  occu- 
pied himftolf  in  the  fierimal  of  the  best  Italian, 
SpaniHh.  French,  and  Portuguese  authors.  In  nCfi, 
he  b<>camo  private  tutor  to  I>jrd  Althorp,  the  son  of 
Karl  Spencer ;  and  Miortly  aflerwards  he  was  elect- 
ed fellow  on  the  fbundalinn  of  Sir  Siioon  Bennett. 

In  17r>7.  he  accomjinnied  the  Spencer  family  to 
Germany ;  and  whiUt  at  Spa,  he  learnt  dancing, 
the  hroad-Hword  exercise,  music,  besides  the  art  of 
playing  on  the  Weltth  harp;  "  thus,"  to  transcribe 
an  observation  of  his  own,  "  with  the  fortune  of 
a  p(>aftant,  giving  himself  the  e<Iucation  of  a 
priice."  On  his  return,  he  resided  with  his  pupil 
nt  Harrow,  and,  during  his  abode  there,  he  trans- 
late<l  into  French  the  life  of  Nadir  Shah  from  the 


Peniao,  ai  the  requeat  of  the  King  of 
After  making  another  tour.  h«  gftve  np  UiMi 
ship,  and,  in  September.  1770,  entered  himai 
student  of  the  Tenrde,  for  the  pnrpoee 
for  the  bar.  He  look  this  step  in  coeaplHaes  m 
the  earnest  aoliciutions  of  bis  Inendik  *lli 
advice."  he  sa>*s.  in  a  letter  to  hia  fnead  Bmfli 
**  waa  conformable  to  my  own  induieiioiii;  fir^ 
only  road  to  the  highest  statMma  in  this 
that  of  the  law ;  and  I  need  not  add  how 
and  laborious  I  am."  The  mcHie  in 
occn  pied  himself  in  chambera  ia  beat 
his  own  pen.  in  a  letter  to  his  friend.  Dr. 
— "  I  have  learned  so  much,"  he  aaye,  ** 
much,  written  so  much,  said  so  moch,  m^  ika*^ 
so  much,  since  I  oonverMd  with  you,  thai  mn  !■ 
attempt  to  tell  half  what  I  haTe  learned,  aa 
writ,  said,  and  thought,  my  letter  wuuld  tefiv 
end.  I  spend  the  whole  winter  in  atieadi^^  Ai 
public  speeches  of  our  greatest  lawy^n  and  Me 
tors,  and  in  studying  our  own  admirable  Ima  ' 
give  up  my  leisure  hours  to  a  Political  *IVBtfiBe 
the  Turks,  from  which  I  expect  some  repataDtf: 
and  I  have  several  objects  of  ambition  iskidkl 
cannot  trust  to  letter,  but  will  impart  to  yoa  ale 
we  meet"  In  the  midst  of  all  these  engagCBii 
he  found  time  to  attend  Dr.  William  Hunter's  le 
tures  on  anatomy,  and  to  read  Newtun*a 
and  in  1772,  he  published  a  collection  of 
consisting,  principally,  of  traiudaiiona  fnm  ik 
Asiatic  languages.  In  the  same  year  he  waaala^ 
ed  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and,  in  l?Tt 
appenrc<l  his  celebrated  commentariee  De  Fbv 
Asiaiica,  which  procured  him  great  reputatknhMk 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Being  now  called  to  the  bar.  he  aiiapendid  rf 
literary  pursuits,  and  devoted  himself,  with  iiMMi 
earnestness,  to  the  study  of  his  | — frfnaeiiai  b 
1775,  he  became  a  regular  attendant  at  WeMve 
ster  Hall,  and  went  the  circuit  and  aeaaicMa  tf 
Cjt^fonl ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  waa,  witfaoM 
'iMicitation,  made  a  commissioner  of  bankrupt,  bf 
liord-chancellor  Baihurst.  It  would  seem,  from  ikt 
correspondence  of  our  author,  that  soon  aAer  hii 
call  to  tlie  bar,  ho  acquired  considerable  practicsk 
as  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Schultens,  doted  inly* 
1777,  "My  law  employments,  attendance  in  tht 
courts,  incessant  studies,  the  arrangement  of  plead- 
ings, trials  of  causes,  and  opinions  to  elianlik 
scarcely  ollow  me  a  few  moments  for  eating  and 
sleeping."  In  1778.  he  published  his  tranalatioB 
of  the  Orations  of  Isteus,  with  a  Prefatory  Dia> 
course.  Notes,  and  Commentary,  which  diaplayad 
profound  critical  and  historical  research,  and  es> 
cited  much  admiration.  In  March  1780,  he  pa^ 
lished  a  Latin  Ode  in  favour  of  Amenoan  freedkwi ; 
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•Dd,  shortly  afterwardi,  oa  ikiB  mtgnatioa  of  Sir 
Roger  Newdigate,  he  was  induced  to  become  a 
candidate  for  the  representation  of  the  Univeirity 
of  Oxford ;  but  the  libeimlity  of  his  politieal  prin- 
niples  rendering  his  success  hopeless,  he  declined 
A  poU.  The  tumults  of  this  year  induced  him  to 
write  a  pamphlet,  entitled.  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Legal  Mode  of  suppressing  Riots,  with  a  Coostitu- 
tfcmal  Plan  of  Future  Deftnce;  and  about  the 
Mme  period  he  published  his  celebrated  essay  on 
die  Law  of  Bailments,  in  which  he  treated  his 
•object,  says  Mr.  Roecoe,  with  an  accuracy  of 
method  hitherto  seldom  exhibited  by  our  legal 
writers.  In  1782,  he  spoke  at  a  public  meeting  in 
Ihvoor  of  parliamentary  reform,  and  also  became 
•  member  of  the  Society  for  Contitutional  Reform- 
mtion.  In  a  letter  to  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  this 
year,  he  says  it  is  **  his  wish  to  become  as  great  a 
lawyer  as  Sulpicius;*'  and  hints  at  giving  up 
politics,  to  the  resignation  of  which  he  was  the 
■ore  inclined  in  consequence  of  a  bill  of  indict- 
ment being  preferred  against  the  divine  above- 
mentioned,  for  publishing  a  tract,  composed  by 
Jones,  entitled,  A  Dialogue  between  a  Fanner  and 
a  Country  Gentleman,  on  the  Principles  of  Govern- 
ment Of  thi^  our  author  immediately  avowed 
himself  the  writer,  by  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord 
Kenyon,  in  which  he  defended  his  positions,  and 
contended  that  they  were  conformable  to  the  laws 
of  England. 

His  political  principles  had  for  some  time  pre- 
Tented  him  obtaining  the  grand  object  of  his  am- 
bition,— an  Indian  judge^ip;  but  he  was  at 
length,  in  March,  1783,  appointed  judge  of  the 
Supremo  Court  of  Judicature  in  Bengal,  through 
the  influence  of  Lord  Ashburton.  Previous  to  his 
departure  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
and  married  Miss  Shipley,  daughter  to  the  Bishop 
of  St  Asaph,  with  whom  he  arrived  in  Calcutta,  in 
September,  and  entered  upon  his  judicial  functions 
in  the  following  December.  Law,  litetature,  and 
philosophy,  now  engrossed  his  atlentien  le  such  a 
degree,  that  his  health,  on  which  the  climate  also 
had  a  prejudicial  influence,  was  quickly  impaired. 
In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Patrick  RussoU,  dated  March, 
1784,  he  says,  '*  I  do  not  expect,  as  long  as  I  stay  in 
India,  to  be  free  from  a  bad  digestion,  the  morbus 
literatoruMt  for  which  there  is  hardly  any  remedy 
but  abstinence  from  too  much  food,  literary  and 
culinary.  I  rise  before  the  sun,  and  bathe  after  a 
gentle  ride ;  my  diet  is  light  and  sparing,  and  I  go 
early  to  rest ;  yet  the  activity  of  my  mind  is  too 
strong  for  my  constitution,  Uiough  naturally  not 
infirm,  and  I  must  be  satisfied  with  a  valetudina- 
rian state  of  health.**  Soon  after  his  arrival  he 
projected  the  scheme  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  of 
which  he  became  the  first  president,  and  ccHiCri- 
buted  many  papers  to  its  memoirs.  With  a  view 
to  rendering  himself  a  proficient  in  the  science  of 
Sanscrit  and  Hindoo  laws,  he  studied  the  Sanscrit 
and  Arabic  languages  with  great  ardour;  and 
whilst  on  a  tour  through  the  district  of  Btonares, 
for  the  recovery  of  hi|^ealth,  he  composed  a  tale, 
in  verse,  called  The  ORhanted  Fruit,  and  A  Trea- 
tise on  the  Gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  India.  In 
1790,  he  appears  to  have  received  an  offer  of  some 
augmentation  of  his  salary,  as,  in  a  letter  of  that 
year  to  Sir  James  Macphemon,  ha  says,  **  Really  I 


want  no  addition  to  ray  fortune,  which  is  enough 
for  me ;  and  if  the  whole  legislature  of  Britain 
were  to  oflbr  me  a  station  different  from  that  I  now 
fill,  I  should  most  gratefully  and  respectfully  de- 
cline it"  He  continued,  with  indefatigable  zeal, 
his  compilation  oTthe  Hindbo  and  Mahometan 
Digest;  on  the  completion- of  which  he  was  to 
have  followed  his  wife  to  England,  who  had  pro- 
ceeded thither,  for  the  recovery  of  her  health,  in 
the  December  of  1793.  This  intontion,  however, 
he  did  not  live  to  carry  into  effect,  being  shortly 
afterwards  attacked  with  an  inflammation  of  the 
liver,  which  terminated  his  existence  on  the  87th 
of  April,  1794.  His  epitaph,  written  by  himself 
is  equally  admirable  for  its  truth  and  ita. elegance.. 


Here  was  deposited 

the  mortal  part  of  a  man 

who  feared  God,  bat  not  death ; 

and  maintained  independence, 

but  sought  not  riches ; 

who  thought  none  below  him 

but  the  base  and  unjast ; 

none  above  him  but  the  wise  and  virtuoos ; 

who  k>Ted  his  parents^  kindred,  friends,  and  country ;: 

and  having  devoted  his  life  to  their  senrice, 

and  the  Improvement  of  his  miml, 

■  resigned  it  cahnly,  giving  glory  to  his  Creator, 

wishing  peace  on  earth, 

and  good  wiQ  to  all  tiis  creatures. 


character  vras,  indeed,  truly  estinDable  i& 
every  respect  *'  To  exquisite  taste  and  learning 
quite  unparalleled,*'  says  Dr.  Parr,  **  Sir  William 
Jones  is  known  to  have  united  the  most  benevolent 
temper,  and  the  purest  morals.**  His  whole  life 
was  one  imceaaing  struggle  for  the  interests  of  his 
fellow  creatures,  and,  unconnected  with  this  object, 
he  knew  no  ambition.  He  was  a  sincere  sad  pious 
Christian ;  and  in  one  of  his  latest  discourses  tc 
the  Asiatic  Society,  he  has  done  more  to  give 
validity  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation, 
than  the  researchea  of  any  contemporary  writers. 
His  acquirements  as  a  linguist  were  absolutely 
wonderful:  he  understood,  critically,  English, 
Latin,  French,  Italian,  Greek,  Arabic,  Persian,  and 
Sanscrit ;  he  could  translate.,  with  the  aid  of  a 
dictionary,  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  German,  Ru- 
nic, Hebrew,  BengaTee,  Hindoo,  and  Turknh ;  and 
he  had  bestowed  considerable  attention  on  the 
Russian,  Swedish,  Coptic,  Welsh.  Chinese,  Duteh, 
Syriac,  and  several  other  languages.  In  addition 
to  his  vast  stock  of  literary  information,  he  pos- 
sessed extensive  legal  knowlisdge  ;  and,  as  iar  as 
we  may  judge  from  his  translations,  had  sufficient 
capacity  and  taste  for  a  first-rate  original  poet 
His  indefiitigable  application  and'  industry  have, 
perhapa,  never  been  equalled ;  even  when  in  ill- 
health  he  roae  at  three  in  the  morning,  and  what 
were  called  his  hours  of  relaxation,  were  devoted 
to  studies,  which  would  have  appalled  the  roost 
vigorous  minds.  In  1799,  his  widow  published  a 
splendid  edition  of  his  works,  in  six  volumes,  folio, 
and  placed,  at  her  own  expense,  a  marble  statue 
of  him,  executed  by  Flaxman,  in  the  anti-chamber 
of  University  College,  Oxford ;  and,  among  other 
public  teatimonies  of  respect  to  his  memory^  the 
directors  of  the  East  India  Company  voted  t^n  a 
monument  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  a  statut  in 
Bengal. 
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CAISSA: 
OB,  m  SAXB  or  cbii 


ADVERTBEMENT. 

Tbb  fint  idea  of  thr  fullowlnf  piece  was  taken  from  a 
Latin  po^tm  of  Vkia,  entitled  Scacchia  Ludua,  which  waa 
fransUied  inio  Italian  hj  Marino,  and  Iniertrd  in  the 
fifleeatli  ranro  of  hia  Adnnia :  the  author  thought  ft  fair 
to  make  an  acknowledgment,  in  the  notes,  for  the  paa- 
nget  which  ho  borrowed  from  those  two  pocta;  but  he 
muM  aim  do  them  the  justice  to  declare,  ttial  moat  of 
the  descriptions,  and  the  whole  storj  of  Caissa,  which 
is  written  in  imitation  of  Ovid,  are  liis  own;  and  their 
faults  must  be  imputed  to  him  00I7.  Tlie  characters  in 
the  poem  sre  no  less  imaginary  than  those  in  the  episode ; 
In  wliich  the  invontion  of  chern  is  poetically  ascribed  to 
Mars,  though  it  is  certain  Ibat  the  game  was  originally 
brought  from  India. 

Or  armios  on  the  chequor'd  fielil  army'd,* 
And  guililesB  war  in  pleasing  form  display 'd  ; 
When  two  bold  kings  oooteod  wiih  vain  alanni, 
In  ivoiy  this,  and  that  in  ebon  arms ; 
Aing,  sportive  maids,  tliai  haunt  the  sacred  hill 
or  Puidos,  and  the  famed  Pierian  rill. 
■*-  Thou,  joy  of  all  below,  and  all  above, 
Mild  Venot,  queen  of  laughter,  quocn  of  love : 
Leavo  thy  bright  island,  where  on  many  a  roae 
And  many  a  pink  thy  blooming  train  repose; 
Assist  me,  goddess !  since  0  lovely  pair 
Command  my  swig,  like  thee  divinely  fair. 

Near  yon  cool  stream,  whose  living  waters  play. 
And  rise  translucent,  in  the  solar  ray ; 
Beneath  the  covert  of  a  fragrant  bower, 
'Where  Spring's  soft  influence  purpled  every  flower; 
Two  smiling  nymphs  reclined  in  calm  retreat. 
And  on  vying  blossoms  crowded  round  their  seat; 
Here,  Delia  was  enthroned,  and  by  her  side 
The  sweet  Sirona ;  both  in  beauty's  pride : 
Thus  shine  two  roses,  fresh  with  early  bloom, 
Tliat  from  their  nati%*e  stalk  disponf<o  perfume ; 
Their  leaves  unfolding  to  the  dawning  day, 
Ctems  of  the  glowing  mead,  and  ryes  of  May. 
A  band  of  youths  and  damsels  sat  around, 
Tlicir  flowing  locks  with  braided  myrtle  bound ; 
Agatis,  in  the  graceful  dance  admired. 
And  gentle  Thyrsis,  by  the  muse  inspired : 
With  Sylvia,  fairest  of  the  mirthful  tmin ; 
And  Daphnis,  doom'd  to  love,  yet  love  in  vain, 
^ow,  whilst  a  purer  blush  o'erspreads  her  cheelcs. 
With  sooiliing  acoents  tlius  Sirena  speaks : 

**  The  meads  and  lawns  are  tinged  with  beamy 
light. 
And  wakeful  larks  begin  their  vocal  flight; 
Whilst  on  each  bank  the  dew*<]rops  sweetly  smile ; 
What  sport,  my  Delia,  shall  the  hours  beguile  f 
Shall  heavenly  notes,  prolong'd  with  various  art. 
Charm  the  fond  ear,  and  warm  the  rapturous  heart  7 
At  distance  shall  we  view  the  sylvan  chase; 
Or  catch  with  silken  lines  the  flnny  race  7** 

IMITATIONS. 

*  LudimuB  efllginm  belli,  umulalaque  reris 
Pra'Iia,  buzo  acics  flctas,  rt  ludicra  ro(;na : 
Ut  gemini  inter  so  reges,  alhusqiie  nigerque, 
Pro  laude  oppositi  certent  blcoloribus  srmis. 
Bleite,  fleriades  Nyinphv,  certamina  taiita.        Vlda. 

t  JBoeariura  genJtiiz,  hominom  divmnque  voliiptas, 
Alma  Venus !  dec.  LucreitM. 


Then  Delia  Ibua :  ''Or  ..»«., 
By  chanee,  aasemblod  in  thia  eool 
In  artful  oonteoi  let  our  warlike  tnun 
Move,  welMirected.  o'tr  the  eolour'd  pba; 
Daphnis.  who  taught  us  fiiai,  the  plajr  aUI  gaiM 
Eiplaio  its  laws,  and  o*er  the  6eld 
No  prne  we  need,  our  ardour  10 
We  fight  with  pleasure,  if  we  fifht  lor 
The  nymph  coiMenti:  the 

prepare 
To  view  the  combat,  and  the  aport  to  oheie; 
But  Daphnia  roost  approved  the  bold  deaign. 
Whom  love  instructed,  and  the  tniMful  Nioe. 
He  roae,  and  oo  the  cedar  table  pieced 
A  polish'd  board,  with  diAerent  ccdoura  grmeti; 
Squarea  eight  times  eight  in  equal  aider  lie  f 
These  bright  as  snow,  those  dark  with  iebtod|i: 
Like  the  broad  target  by  the  tortoiae  bomab 
Or  like  the  hide  by  spotted  panthen  worik 
Then  from  a  chest,  with  harmleoa  heroea  aHni 
O'er  the  smooth  plain  two  well-wnHighi  ball  h 

pour'd ; 
The  champions  bum'd  their  riveb  to  aaaeil. 
Twice  eight  in  Uack,  twice  eight  io  miUtidii 

mailff 
In  shape  and  station  different,  aa  in  naaneb 
Their  motions  various,  nor  their  power  the  ■■» 
Say,  muse!  (for    Jove   has   naught    fivMi  ifl 

conceal'd,) 
Who  form'd  the  legions  on  the  level  field  t 

High  in  the  midst  the  reverend  kinge 
And  o'er  the  rest  their  pearly  aceiMiee 
One  solemn  step,  mnjestically  slow. 
They  gravely  move,  and  shun  the  dangeraoi  At; 
If  e'er  they  call,  the  watchful  subjecta  epri^ 
And  die  with  rapture,  if  the>'  save  their  kiv^i 
On  him  the  glory  of  the  day  depends. 
He,  once  imprisoh'd.  all  the  conflict  enda. 
The  queens  exulting  near  their  conaorta 
Each  bears  a  deadly  faldiion  in  her  hend ; 
Now  here, now  there,  they  bound  with 
And  thin  the  trembling  ranks  from  side  to  aidk; 
Swift  as  Camilla  flying  o'er  the  main. 
Or  lightly  skimming  o'er  the  dewy  plain  : 
Fierce  as  they  seem,  some  bold  plebeian 
May  pierce  tlieir  shield,  or  stop  their  full 

"The  valiant  guards,  their  minds  on  havoc 
Fill  the  next  squares,  and  watch  the  royal  tent; 
Though  weak  their  spears,  though  dwarfish  be  lb 

height. 
Compact  tliey  move,  the  bulwark  of  the  fight4 

IMtTATIONS. 

*  Rcxaglnta  Insunt  et  quatuor  ordine  sedes 
Ocinno;  parte  ex  onmi,  via  limlfe  qnadiat 
Onlinibua  paribus ;  necnon  forma  omnibus  tine 
Bedibiis,  equate  et  spatium,  sod  non  color  anua : 
Altenianl  srmpor  variap.  suhcunlque  viclaslm 
Allientes  iiieris;  tesliido  pirta  superne 
Qiialia  devexo  gcstat  discriuiina  tcnto. 

1  Asmina  bina  pari  numeroqiie,  ct  viribus  vqoi^ 
Bio  nivca  cum  veste  octo,  totidcmque  nigraatl. 
lit  varia;  racier,  pariter  sunt  ct  Rua  cuique 
Nuniina,  divcrsum  munus,  MB  a.^qua  potestaa.     Qii. 

I  The  chief  art  in  the  factirs  of  cheas  conalsta  in  lbs 
nice  ronduct  of  the  royal  pawns ;  in  supporting  fhm 
sgainst  every  attack ;  and,  if  they  arc  takon.  In  supp^ylig 
their  places  with  otlicrs  cqiuUj  supported ;  a  princlpk^ 


CAISSA. 


ftfr 


iDd  l«ft  tlM  Butid  wing!  diapby 
ig  amis,  mad  ttood  in  dote  amiy. 
ir  Mrch«n^  a^gtr  to  advance, 
lit  r««d.  Mid  rwh  with  aideloog  gltnca ; 
gim,  ever,  they  eMealt  the  foei, 
oohMir,  which  at  fint  they  choie. 
Id  knif  hiB^or  eoarage  faoMd  and  speed, 
t  eialted  on  a  prancing  iteed : 
tif  coufM  no  Tolgar  limit  knows,* 
they  leap,  and  aim  insidious  blows, 
nor  ibes,  their  rapid  ibrce  restrsin, 
::k  bound  two  changing  squares  they 

ig  hoes  rsnew  the  fierce  attack, 

MB  black  to  white,  from  white  to  black. 

I  elephants  the  sides  defend  ; 

load  of  pondenms  towers  they  bend : 
•r'd  line  they  tempt  the  fight ; 
ibe  leA,  and  now  o'erwhelm  the  right 
I  front  the  dauntless  soldiers  raise 
*d  spears ;  their  steely  helmets  blare : 
ey  stand  the  daring  foe  to  strike, 
progress,  but  their  wounds  oblique. 
Ii'  embattled  troops  with  hostile  rage, 
heir  shields,  impatient  to  engage ; 
Dis  thus:  "  A  Taried  plain  behold, 

kings  their  mimic  tents  unfold, 
md  Alab,  his  wayward  queen, 
beir  armies  on  the  daisied  green. 
id  the  wondrous  sport  contrived, 
rnled,  and  from  gods  derived  ; 
le  British  njrmphs  received  the  game,(t) 
::h  mom  beneath  the  crystal  Thame ; 
•  tale,  which  they  to  Colin  sung, 
r  the  lucid  wove  he  hung : — 
y  Dryad  ranged  the  Tbracian  wild, 
anting  and  her  aspect  mild ; 

bounding  hart  was  all  her  joy 

Hymen,  and  the  Cyprian  boy ; 
1  iraile}-!!  was  her  beauty  famed, 
na  was  the  damsel  named, 
e  maid  ;  with  deep  surprise  he  gazed. 

shape,  and  every  gesture  praised  : 
ow  the  child  of  Venus  bent, 

bi«  breast  a  piercing  arrow  sent : 
M  Hope ;  the  feathers,  keen  Desire ; 
it  eyes ;  the  tiarbs.  ethereal  fire, 
ymph  he  pour'd  his  tender  strain ; 

Dr)*ad  scom'd  his  amorous  poin  : 
roes,  where'er  the  maid  he  found, 
I'd,  yet  still  Caissa  frown *d ; 


•access  of  the  fame  in  great  measure 
;h  it  aeems  to  be  omitted  by  the  very  accu- 


IMITATIONS. 

csier  p*»r  dritra  lista, 
ri.  parrin^o  unqus  non  fonde, 
itraverfi,  e  fiero  in  rista 
•n,  c  hioato  il  salto  stende, 
•I  faltar  due  case  acijuisia, 
abbaadoD^e  qucsto  prcndiv 

Marino,  Adorn.  IGi 


h  aqaia  gaudent  spectacla  tueri 
omois  sens  accoU  ponti ; 

et  homiUa  regoa  quiernnt. 

Vida 


But  e'en  her  fiowns  (ah,  what  might  smiles  hava 

done.*) 
Fired  all  his  soul,  and  all  his  senses  won. 
He  left  his  car,  by  raging  tigers  drawn, 
And  lonely  wander'd  o'er  the  dusky  lawn ; 
Then  lay  desponding  near  a  murmuring  stream. 
And  fiur  Ca'issa  was  his  plaintive  theme. 
A  Naiad  heard  him  from  her  mossy  bed. 
And  through  the  crystal  raised  her  placid  head 
Then  mildly  spake :  "  O  thou  whom  love  inspiras» 
Thy  tears  will  nourish,  not  allay  thy  fires. 
The  smiling  blossoms  drink  the  pearly  dew ; 
And  ripening  fruit  the  feather'd  race  pursue ; 
The  scaly  shoals  devour  the  silken  weeds ! 
Love  on  our  sighs,  and  on  our  sorrow  feeds. 
Then  weep  no  more ;  but,  ere  thou  canst  obtain 
Balm  for  ihy  wounds  and  solace  to  thy  pain, 
With  gentle  art  thy  martial  look  beguile ; 
Be  mild,  and  teach  thy  rugged  brow  to  smile. 
Canst  thou  no  play,  no  soothing  game  devise. 
To  make  thee  lovely  in  the  damsers  eyes  ? 
So  may  thy  prayers  assuage  the  scornful  dame. 
And  ev'n  Ca'issa  own  a  mutual  flame." 
*'  Kind  nymph,  (said  Mars,)  thy  counsel  I  approve ; 
Art,  only  art,  her  ruthless  breast  can  move. 
But  when  7  or  how  ?  Thy  dark  discoune  explain: 
So  may  thy  stream  ne'er  swell  with  gushing  rain  « 
So  may  thy  wavea  in  one  pure  current  flow. 
And  flowers  eternal  on  thy  border  blow !" 

*' '  To  whom  the  maid  replied  with  siniling  mien: 
"  Above  the  paloce  of  the  Paphian  queen 
Love's  brother  dwells,  a  boy  of  graceful  port, 
By  gods  named  Euphron.  and  by  mortala  Sport ; 
Seek  him ;  to  faithful  ears  unfold  thy  grief. 
And  hope,  ere  mom  return,  a  sweet  relief. 
His  temple  hangs  below  the  azure  skies ; 
Seest  thou  yon  argent  cloud  ?  'Tis  there  it  lies." 
This  said,  she  sunk  beneath  the  liquid  plain. 
And  sought  the  mansion  of  her  blue-hair'd  train. 
" '  Meantime  the  god,  elate  with  heart-felt  joy, 
Hod  reach'd  the  temple  of  the  sportful  boy  ; 
He  told  Caissa's  charms,  his  kindred  fire, 
The  Naiad's  counsel,  and  his  warm  desire. 
*'  Be  swin,  (he  added)  give  ray  passion  aid  ; 
A  god  requests." — He  spake,  and  Sport  obey'd. 
He  fmroed  a  tablet  of  celestial  mould, 
Inlaid  with  squares  of  silver  and  of  gold  ; 
Tiion  of  two  metals  form'd  the  warlike  band. 
That  here,  compact,  in  show  of  battle  stand  ; 
He  taught  the  rules  that  guide  the  penaive  game. 
And  cull'd  it  Cattm  from  the  Dryad's  name : 
(Whence  Albion's  sons,  who  most  its  praise  con- 

fciss, 
Approved  the  play,  and  named  it  thoughtful  Chess.) 
The  god,  delighted,  thank'd  indulgent  Sport ; 
Then  grasp'd  the  board,  and  led  his  airy  court. 
With  cidiantfcet  he  pierced  the  clouds;  norstey'd 
Till  in  the  woods  he  saw  the  beauteous  maid. 
Tired  with  the  chose  the  damsel  sat  rccliaod, 
Her  girdle  loose,  her  bosom  unconfined. 
He  took  the  figure  of  a  wanton  faun. 
And  stood  before  her  on  the  flowery  lawn ; 


*  Ecco  d'astuto  in:(egno,  e  pronta  mano 
Garzoo,  che  sempre  schcrza,  e  vola  ratto, 
Qioco  s'apcUa,  cd  o  d'amor  germano. 

Marino^  ddoac.  1&. 
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Than  thow'tl  hk  tablet ;  pleawd.  th*  nymph  iiir- 

vey'd 
The  lifeleM  tiDopi,  in  glittering  nnki  diepUy'd ; 
She  Hk'd  the  wily  eylven  to  explain 
The  varioua  motiooa  of  the  iplendid  train ; 
With  eager  heart  she  caught  the  winning  lore, 
And  thought  e'en  Mara  leai  hateful  than  before : 
-  What  tpell  (aaid  ahe)  deceived  my  carelea  mind  f 
Tlie  god  was  fair,  and  I  was  most  onkind.'* 
She  spoke,  and  saw  the  changing  faun  assume 
A  milder  aspect,  and  a  fairer  Uoom; 
His  wrttathing  horns,  that  from  his  temples  grew, 
Flow'd  down  in  curls  of  bright  celestial  hue; 
The  dappled  hairs,  that  veil'd  his  loveless  face. 
Biased  into  beams,  and  show'd  a  heavenly  grace; 
The  shaggy  hide,  that  mantled  o'er  his  breast. 
Was  soflen'd  to  a  smooth  transparent  vest, 
That  through  its  folds  his  vigorous  bosom  show'd. 
And  nervous  limbs,  where  youthful  ardour  glow'd: 
(Had  Venus  view'd  him  in  those  blooming  charms 
Not  Vulcan's  net  had  forced  her  from  his  arms.) 
With  goatlike  feet  no  more  he  marfc'd  the  ground. 
But  braided  flowen  his  silken  sandals  bound. 
The  Dryad  blush'd  ;  and,  as  he  preas'd  her,  smiled. 
Whilst  all  his  cares  one  tender  glance  beguiled." 

He  ends :  To  armi,  the  maids  and  striplings  cry ; 
7\>  arms,  the  groves  and  sounding  vales  reply. 
Sirena  led  to  war  the  swarthy  crew. 
And  Delia  those  that  bore  the  lily's  hue. 
Who  fint,  O  muse,  began  the  bold  attack ; 
The  white  refulgent,  or  the  mournful  Mack  f 
Fair  Delia  firat,  as  favouring  lots  ordain. 
Mores  her  pale  legions  toward  the  sable  train : 
From  thought  to  thought  her  lively  fancy  flies. 
Whilst  o'er  the  board  she  darts  her  sparkling  eyes. 

At  length  the  warrior  moves  with  haughty 
strides ; 
Who  from  the  plain  the  snowy  king  divides ; 
With  equal  haste  his  swarthy  rival  bounds ; 
His  quiver  rattles,  and  his  buckler  sounds  : 
Ah!  hapless  youths,  with  fatal  warmth  you  bum ; 
Laws,  ever  fix'd,  forbid  you  to  return. 
Then  from  the  wing  a  shor^livod  spearman  flies. 
Unsafely  bold,  and  see !  he  dies,  he  dies : 
The  dark-brow'd  hero,  with  one  vengeful  blow, 
Of  life  and  place  deprives  his  ivory  foe. 
Now  rush  both  armies  o'er  the  biimish'd  field, 
Hurl  the  swift  dart,  and  rend  the  bunting  shield. 
Here  furious  knights  on  fiery  courMn  prance. 
Here  art;hen  spring,  and  lof\y  towera  advance. 
But  see  !  the  white*robed  Amazon  beholds 
Where  the  darit  host  its  opening  van  unfolds : 
Soon  as  her  eye  discerns  the  hostile  maid. 
By  ebon  shield,  and  ebon  helm  betmy'd  : 
Seven  squares  she  passes  with  majestic  mien. 
And  stands  triumphant  o'er  the  falling  queen, 
Perplex'd,  and  sorrowing  at  his  consort's  fate. 
The  monarch  bum'd  witli  rage,  despair,  and  hate ; 
Swifl  from  his  zone  th'  avenging  blade  he  drew, 
And,  mad  with  ire,  the  proud  virago  slew. 
Meanwhile,  sweet  smiling  Delia's  wary  king 
Retired  from  fight  behind  his  circling  wing. 

Long  time  the  war  in  equal  balance  hung ; 
Till,  unforeseen,  an  ivory  courser  spnmg. 
And,  wildly  prancing,  in  an  evil  hour, 
Attack'd  at  once  the  monarch  and  the  tower : 
Sirena  blush'd,  for,  as  the  rules  required. 
Her  iiOured  sovereign  to  his  tent  retired ; 


Whilst  her  lost  caalle  IcaTia  hm 

And  adds  new  gk>ry  to  th'  •mldng  knigbt 

At  this,  pale  fear  oppress'd  the  droopiiif 
And  on  her  cheek  the  roae  began  to  fiid« : 
A  crystal  tear,  that  stood  prepared  lo  Ml. 
She  wiped  in  silence,  and  oonoeei'd  fiem  all; 
From  all  but  Daphnis :  he  remaik'd  bar  paii, 
And  saw  the  weakness  of  her  eboa  tiaia; 
Then  gently  spoke :  **  Let  me  year  looa  aoppif. 
And  either  noMy  win,  or  nobly  die ; 
Me  oft  has  fortune  crown'd  with  lair  auccaw, 
And  led  to  trium|A  in  the  fields  of  chaw." 
He  said :  the  willing  nymph  her  plaee  raaigBli 
And  sat  at  distance  on  the  bank  redinad. 
Thus,  when  Miner%*a  call'd  her  chief  to  aiBik 
And  Troy's  high  turret  shook  with  dira  alann 
The  Cyprian  goddess,  wounded,  left  the  plain. 
And  Man  engaged  a  mightier  force  in  Tain. 

Straight  Daphnis  leads  his  aqaadron  to  the  M 
(To  Delia's  arms  'tis  e'en  a  joy  to  yield.) 
Each  guileful  snare  and  subtle  art  he  trias^ 
But  finds  his  art  less  powerful  than  her  ayes; 
Wisdom  and  strength  superior  charma  obey: 
And  beauty,  beauty,  wins  the  long-ibught  day. 
By  thi»— a  hoary  chief,  on  slaughter  bent, 
Approach'd  the  gloomy  king's  unguerdad  taat: 
Where,  late,  his  consort  spread  diamay 
Now  her  dark  corse  lies  bleeding  on  the 
Hail,  happy  youth !  thy  glories  not  nnamif 
Shall  live  eternal  on  the  poet's  tongne  ; 
For  thou  shalt  soon  receive  a  splendid  d 
And  o'er  the  plain  with  nobler  fury  range. 
The  swarthy  leaden  saw  the  storm  irapand. 
And  strove  in  vain  their  sovereign  to  defend: 
Th'  invader  waved  his  silver  lance  in  eir. 
And  flow  like  lightning  to  the  fatal  aqoare; 
His  limbs,  dilated,  in  a  moment  grew 
To  stately  height,  and  widcn'd  lo  the  view ; 
More  fierce  his  look,  more  lion-like  hia  niian» 
Sublime  he  moved,  and  seem'd  a  warrior  qocMk 
As  when  the  sage  on  some  unfolding  plant 
Has  caught  a  wondcrini;  fly,  or  frugal  nnt. 
His  hand  the  microscopic  frame  appliea. 
And  lo!  a  bright>hair'd  monster  meets  hia  ayci; 
He  sees  new  plumes  in  slender  cooes  rolPd 
Here  stoin'd  with  azure,  there  bedropp'd  ^th  gdl: 
Thus,  on  the  altcr'd  chief  both  armies 
And  both  the  kings  are  fii'd  with  deep 
The  sword,  which  orra'd  the  snow-white  m0 

before, 
He  now  assumes,  and  hurls  the  spear  no  more; 
Then  springs  indignant  on  the  dork-robed  banl 
And  knights  and  archers  feel  his  deadly  hand. 
Now  flies  the  monarch  of  the  sable  shield, 
His  legions  vanquish'd,  o'er  the  lonely  field. 
So  when  the  mom,  by  rosy  coarsen  drawn,* 
With  pearls  and  rubies  sows  the  verdant  lawn. 
Whilst  each  pale  suir  from  heaven's  Uue  ronl 

retires. 
Still  Venus  gleams,  and  lost  of  all  expiree. 

IMITATIONS. 

•        ■  Medio  rex  lequnrefnennis 


Contitilit  Aini*sii:4  8i>cii8 :  vclut  letherc  in  alto 
Expulit  srdeDtcs  Aamroas  ubi  lutea  bi^la 
Lucifcris  Aurors,  tuus  pulcherrimus  Ifnla 
lAcet  sdhue,  Venus^  ei  cflrio  uoz  uUhnoa 
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lere'er  he  norm,  the  dreadfol  ■ound ; 
leep  Telei^  and  Cktek  the  woodB 
iiiid>— 

leine :  lie  wei  the  certain  fiite, 
■  throne  to  ruin,  end  ckedMnale. 
bloah  o'enpreeds  the  damsers  cheeks, 
hut  the  oonqoer'd  stripling  speaks: 
iumph.  Delia,  hast  ihoa  won, 
ected,  and  bjr  Vmius'  son ; 
1  conqneat  crowns  thy  matchleM  art, 
KNDia  those  eyea  at  [>iphnis'  heart." 
the  nymphi  and  amorous  youths  arise, 
It  Beauty  gain*d  the  nobler  prize, 
cheat  the  mimic  troops  were  laid, 
I  alept  the  sable  hero's  diade.* 


SOLIMA. 

▲M  AEAlIAJf  lOLOainE. 

I  of  Aden !  hear  a  loftier  tale 
M  sung  in  meadow,  bower,  or  dale. 
I  of  Abelah,  and  Maia's  eyes, 
y  plays,  and  love  in  slumber  lies ; 
hjracinths  of  Asa's  hair, 
I  with  the  laughing  summer^ir ; 
m1  cheeks,  whence  roses  seek  their 

OB  which  the  lephyr  steals  perfume ; 
n  the  wild  unpolish'd  lay, 
Ireams  belbre  the  morning  ray. 
11.  lore !  and  farewell,  youthful  fires ! 
rrolh  my  kindled  breast  inspires, 
otea  the  listening  woods  shall  fill ; 
,  ye  rivulets ;  and,  ye  gales,  be  still. 
&ir  groves  that  o'er  Araana  rise, 
(ir  spicy  breath  embalm  the  skies ; 
r  breese  sheds  incense  o'er  the  vales, 
Urub  the  scent  of  musk  exhales ! 
yon  opening  glade  a  glittering  scene, 
gay.  and  meadows  ever  green ; 
>  groves,  and  ask  the  vocal  bowers, 
their  spiry  tops  with  blooming  flowers, 
>liie  stream  o'er  sandy  vales  to  flow, 
wn  wild  with  liveliest  hues  to  glow  f 
!  the  hills  and  dales  will  sing ; 
I  the  distant  echoes  ring.t 
,  idle  shows  of  vain  delight, 
e  soul  or  lo  beguile  the  sight ' 
Mnks  of  plessure  lo  repose, 
n  entwined  the  lily,  pink,  andjose ; 
piles  to  heap  the  nightly  feaa|p^ 
ith  pearb  has  deck'd  the  glowing  east ; 
thia  she  taught  those  bowers  to  rise, 
I  Eden  spring  before  our  eyes : 
Mights  her  heavenly  mind  employ 
4y  pride!  and  hence,  delusive  joy.*) 
th  sweet  repast  the  fainting  guest ; 
veary  on  the  couch  of  rest ; 

)f  the  lost  Une  In  Pope's  translation  of  the 

'^Ail  slept  the  mighty  Hector's  shade.** 
;  easy  la  this  part  of  the  translation  to 
rimasr  to  that  of  Pope  in  the  kaowa  d^ 
eTBoaa. 

8 


To  warm  the  traveller  nnmb'd  with  winter'a  cold  ; 
The  young  to  cherish,  to  support  the  old ; 
The  sad  to  comfort,  and  the  weak  protect } 
The  poor  to  shelter,  and  the  lost  direct : — 
These  are  her  cares,  and  this  her  glorious  task ; 
Can  Heaven  a  nobler  give,  or  moruUs  ask  ? 
Come  to   these  groves,  and   these  life^breathing 

glades, 
Ye  friendless  orphans,  and  ye  dowerless  maids ; 
With  eager  haste  your  mournful  mansions  leave. 
Ye  weak,  that  tremble ;  and,  ye  sick,  that  grieve : 
Here  shall  soft  tents,  o'er  flowery  lawns  displayed. 
At  night  defend  you,  and  at  noon  o'ershade  ;^ 
Here  rosy  health  the  sweets  of  life  will  shower. 
And  new  delights  beguile  each  varied  hour. 
Mourns  there  a  widow,  bathed  in  streaming  team  I 
Stoops  there  a  sire  beneath  the  weight  of  yean  9 
Weeps  there  a  maid,  in  pining  sadness  left, 
Of  tender  parents  and  of  hope  bereft  ? 
To  Solima  their  sorrows  they  bewail ; 
To  Solima  they  pour  their  plaintive  tale. 
She  bears ;  and,  radiant  as  the  star  of  day, 
Through  the  thick  forest  gains  her  easy  way ; 
She  asks  what  cares  the  joyless  train  oppress. 
What  sickness  wastes  them,  or  what  wants  distress, 
And,  as  they  mourn,  she  steals  a  tender  sigh, 
Whilst  all  her  soul  sits  melting  in  her  eye : 
Then  with  a  smile  the  healing  balm  bestows. 
And  sheds  a  tear  of  pity  o'er  their  woes. 
Which,  as  it  drops,  some  soft-eyed  angel  bean 
Transform'd  to  pearl,  and  in  his  bosom  wears. 
"  When  chill'd  with  fear,  the  trembli||  pilgrim 

roves  "  [groves. 

Through  pathless   deserts   and  through  tangled 
Where  mantling  darkness  spreads  her  dragon  wing. 
And  birds  of  death  their  fatal  dirges  sing. 
While  vapours  pale  a  dreadful  glimmering  cast. 
And  thrilling  horror  howls  in  every  blast;  Mk 

She  cheers  his  gloom  with  streams  of  bunting 

light. 
By  day  a  sun,  a  beaming  moon  by  night ;         [ray, 
Darts  through  the  quivering  shades  her  heavenly 
And  spreads  with  rising  flowers  his  solitary  way. 
"  Ye  heavens,  for  this  in  showers  of  sweetnea 

shed 
Your  mildest  influence  o'er  her  favour'd  head ! 
Long  may  her  name,  which  distant  climes  shall 

praise, 
Live  in  our  notes,  and  blossom  in  our  lays ! 
And,  like  an  odorous  plant,  whose  blushing  flower 
Paints  every  dale,  and  sweetens  every  bower, 
Borne  to  the  skies  in  clouds  of  soft  perfume 
For  ever  flourish,  and  for  ever  bloom ! 
These  grateful  songs,  ye  maids  and  youths,  renew. 
While  fresh  blown  violets  drink  the  pearly  dew ; 
O'er  Azib's  banks  while  love-lorn  damsels  rove, 
And  gales  of  fragrance   breathe    from    Hagar's 

grove." 
So  sung  the  youth,  whose  sweetly-warbled  strains 
Fair  Mena  heard,  and  Saba's  spicy  plains. 
Sooth'd  with  his  lay.  the  ravish'd  air  ncas  calm. 
The  winds  scarce  whisper'd  o'er  the  waving  palni( 
The  cnmels  bounded  o'er  the  flowery  lawn, 
Like  the  swift  ostrich,  or  the  sportful  fawa^^ 
Their  silken  bands  the  listening  rose-budtalK, 
And  twined  their  blossoms  round  his  vocal  tent  - 
He  sung,  till  on  the  bank  the  moonlight  slept, 
Aixi  closing  flowen  beneath  the  m||hvd«>it  ii«V^\ 


SIR  WILLIAM  JOKES. 


TImd  easMd,  ui  dumbm^d  k  tb#  kp  of  rart 
TiU  Um  shrill  Ivk  iMd  left  hii  low-built  BMt 
Now  hasSM  the  tfnm  lo  mne  hk  impttmiae  ulm 
In  other  aetdowi^  and  In  other  Talee. 


AN  ODE  IN  miTATION  OF  ALCJEUS. 
Ov  >I0•^  wii  (tA«,  nii 

AXX*  vr*  Mr*  «v  uct9  ANAPEZ 

«        Evrmwdm  rtixif ««  vfAcif. 

iUe.  fiMlatf  dy  IfMMw. 

What  comtitatee  a  ttate  f 
Foe  higfa-reiead  bettlement  or  Ubour'd  moond, 

Thick  well  or  moeted  gate ; 
Not  citiat  proud  with  tpirat  and  turrets  crown'd ; 

Not  bayi  and  broad-arm'd  porta* 
Where,  laughing  at  the  ■torm,  rich  navief  ride ; 

Not  ■tarr'd  and  ipangled  courti. 
Where  low-brow'd  baaeneM  wafti  perfome  fo  pride. 

NO . — Men,  high-minded  men. 
With  powera  m  &r  above  doU  brotei  endued 

In  Ibreit,  brake,  or  den, 
Aa  beatti  eicel  cold  rocki  and  bramblet  mde ; 

Men,  who  their  dntiei  know, 
But  know  their  righia,  and  knowing,  dare  maintain. 

Prevent  the  kmg-aim'd  blow, 
And  crmh  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  chain  t 

Thete  constitute  a  state ; 
And  iiiii(|j|gn  law,  that  state's  oolleeted  will, 

O^er  fflronfls  and  globes  elate 
Sin  empreas,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill  i 

Smit  by  her  sacred  frown 
The  fiend,  discretion,  like  a  vapour  sinks, 

And  e*en  th*  all  dassling  crown 
Ipdes  his  &int  rays,  and  at  her  bidding  shrinks. 

Such  was  this  heaven-loved  isle. 
Than  Lesbns  fiuror  and  the  Cretan  shora ! 

No  more  shall  freedom  smile  f 
Shall  Britons  langvish,  and  be  men  no  moref 

Since  all  must  life  resign. 
Those  sweet  rewards,  which  decorate  the  brave, 

Tis  folly  to  decline. 
And  steal  inglorious  to  the  silent  grave. 

Akergavtfmjft  Marek  31, 17B1. 


AN  ODE  IN  IMITATION  OF  CALLI8- 
TRATU8. 

Ev  ^«pr*  cXe^i  r*  fc^  ^p^wu, 
Arvcp  Afin»ift  k'  Aptr^Y€iru9, 
Ore  r0P  r^pmvvv  rrrnvtr^w 
\r999p9t  r*  A#frc(  cmifrcrfv. 

K.  r.  X. 

Qood  si  pose  Idas  llUas  lUrtias  •  TyrsaooelOBte  qols- 
pIsB  Isle  sbciood  eermea  plebi  trsdkMsseC  loqiie 
tfabonraa  et  fori  eireolos  «c  In  era  volgl  JataBsiet. 
aetoa  profecto  fUsaat  da  partibav  deque  doaiinartooa 
Casamm;  plos  mehereule  valolaiet  naim  kpffitw 
piXac  qoaa  Clearoota  PhiUppic»  ooMtea.— La»lA  D% 

^HtBairr  aiyrtle'a  branchy  pride 
fliSu  my  biliiv  frlchion  wreathe ; 
Soon  ahall  grace  each  nmnly  aide 
Tubas  that  speak,  and  points  that  hisafha 


Thoa,  Harmodios !  abone  thy  blade ; 
Thus,  Ariatogiton !  thine : 

Whoae,  when  BaiTAiif  aigha  fcr  aid, 
Whoae  ahall  now  delay  to  ahine  f 

Deareat  yootha,  in  islands  bless'd. 
Not,  like  recrsant  idlers  dead, 

Tou  with  fleet  Felides  reet. 
And  with  godlike  Dtomed. 

Verdant  myrtle's  branchy  pride 
Shall  my  thirsty  blade  entwine : 

Such,  Harmodius !  deck*d  thy  side ; 
Such,  Arislogiton !  thine. 

They  the  base  Hipparchus  slew 
At  the  feast  of  Pallss  crown'd ; 

Gods  .'—how  swift  their  poniards  lew. 
How  the  monster  tinged  the  ground ! 

Then  in  Athens  all  was  peace, 
Equal  laws  and  liberty : 

Nurse  of  arte,  and  age  of  Greece ! 
People  valiant,  firm,  and  free ! 

Not  leaa  gloriooa  waa  thy  deed, 
Wentworth !  fix'd  in  virtue'a  cauae ; 

Not  leaa  brilliant  be  thy  meed, 
Lenox !  friend  to  equal  lawa. 

High  in  firoedom'a  temple  raiaed. 
See  Fita.Mauriee  beaming  atand. 

For  collected  virtues  praised. 
Wisdom's  voice,  and  Valour's  hand! 

Ne'er  shall  Fate  their  eyelids  close : 
They,  in  blooming  regions  bleaa'd. 

With  Harmodiua  ahall  repoae : 
With  Ariatogiton  reat 

No,  bleaa'd  chiefii !  a  hero'a  crown 
Let  th'  Athenian  patriota  claim ; 

You  leaa  fiercely  won  renown ; 
Tou  aaanmed  a  milder  nama 

They  through  blood  for  glory  atiova, 
Too  more  bliaaful  tidings  brings ; 

They  to  death  a  tjrrant  drove, 
Tou  to  fame  reatored  a  king. 

Riae,  BaiTANNiA !  dauntleaa  riae ! 
Cheer'd  with  triple  harmony, 

Monareh  good,  and  noUea  wiae 
People  valiant,  firm,  and  free  * 


THE  FIRST  NEMEAN  ODE  OF  PINDi 

Cmlm  breathing-place  of  A]  pheua  dead, 

Ortygia,  gnceftd  branch  of  Syracoae  renown 

Fowiy  Dina'a  roay  bed, 

Siater  ||p)eloa,  thee,  with  sweet,  ye<  l^y,  ai 

Bunting  numbers  call,  to  reiae 

Of  tempeat^fboted  ateeda  the  trophiea  glormi 

(Thua  Etnean  Jove  we  praiae ;) 

While  Chroraiua'  car  invitee,  and  rfamaa'a  pi 

For  neUe  acta  victorioua 

To  weave  the  encomiaaiic  atrain. 

From  prospering  gods  the  song  begins ; 
Next  haib  that  godlike  man  and  virtue's  holy  ■ 


•This  oda  Istraaalated  word  fbr  waitl 
tboas  apkhela  and  pbrasea  only  bek^ 
which  are  priated  hi  ii^Ue  lettara. 


theed 


mft 


ODfiS. 


^rim. 


BfliOK  tortmnB  emrnm;  nd  YMt  iMioic 
Mia 

iM  delighii  to  mug, 

»  to  that  Jmr  iala  the 

e  great  Ol  finpna  king, 

e  to  ProMrpiiie,  and  wared  hk  loelu 

hat,  auprenie  in  f^kuy, 

r  aweet  firaita,  and  nytt^ph4aved  iDcln, 


all  natritioiia 

ar'd  and  wealthy  citiea  he  wooU  orown. 

m  of  Satnra  Ue«'d 

Ma  braaen'aim'd  lor  war'i  renown 

ind  fiery  need ;  jret  oft  thy  leavei^ 

(live !  bind  their  hair 

y  gold.    Great  rablecti  I  prepare : 

th*  immortal  yerae  deceives. 

portala  waa  I  placed 

neat-loTiqg  man,  and  poiir*d  the  dolcet 

in* 

coming  daintica  gmced 

aUe  board;  for  ne'er  with  efiorti  vain 

to  hia  manaion  came : 

the  Tirtooos,  when  detraction  ragea, 

itfa  liberal  atreama  her  flame. 

n  virtue's  path  right  onward  preaa, 

ia  art  engagea, 

I  by  genioa,  win  ancceat. 

action  aCrength  applies, 

conduct,  sense :  the  fiitore  to  fbiesee 

es  to  few,  the  wise. 

a*  son,  she  fVankly  gave  to  thee 

light  and  wisdom  deep. 

I  dark  cells  the  hoarded  treasure 

with  low  care  to  keep^ 

ilth  dovn,  to  spread  it,  and  to  hear 

,  with  ample  measure  - 

ly  friends,  since  hope  and  fear 

(Toos  men.    The  praise 

a  with  rapture  I  embrace 

^hts,  which  virtues  raise, 

egend  old  his  name  shall  place ; 

%e  brook'd  no  more  the  cheerUte  gloom, 

nto  the  blaze  of  day, 

f  Jove  with  his  twin  brother  lay, 

t>ra  the  sacred  vramb. 


rved  the  godlike  boy 

ien-throned  the  saflron'd  cradle  preas'd; 

iven*s  queen  with  furious  jnr 

9  dragons  fleet  th'  unguardedm^  infest- 

ortals  opening  wide, 

gh  the  chamber's  broad  recess  tremen- 

I  fire^arting  tried  ^ 

ring  babe  to  close.    uAarting  light, 
old  head  ttupemdotis, 
battle  proveid  his  might 

psistless  hands  he  clasp'd 

iing  horrid  peats,  and  clothed  their 

with  death; 

ig,  as  he  graap'd. 

their  throata  compress'd,  the  foul 
sm'dbrenilu 


Honor  aeiied  the  female  tmin, 

Who  near  Alcmena's  gemot  oonch  attended : 

She,  fKmi  agonizing  pain 

Tet  weak,  unmnuUdTd  and  unmantled  niah'd. 

And  her  loved  charge  defended, 

Whilst  he  the  jCery  monsters  cmsh'd. 

Swift  the  Cadmean  leaders  ran 

In  brazen  mail  precipitately  bold: 

Fii^t  Amphitryon,  daontleas  man, 

Bared  his  raiaed  falchion  from  its  sheathing  gold. 

While  grinding  anguish  pierced  his/aitceniv  breaat; 

For  private  woea  most  keenly  bite 

Self-loving  man ;  bat  soon  the  heart  is  light, 

With  sorrow  not  its  own  oppreas'd. 

Standing  in  deep  amazement  wild 

With  rapturous  pleasure  mix'd,  he  saw  th'  eoor 

mous  force. 
Saw  the  valour  of  his  child : 
And  fated  heralds  prompt,  aa  heaven  had  ahapad 

their  courM, 
Wafled  round  the  varied  tale : 
Then  called  he  from  high  Jove's  contignooa  ragiom 
Him,  whose  warnings  never  fail, 
Tiresias  Wad,  who  told,  in  diction  sage. 
The  chief  and  thronging  legion 
What  fortunes  must  his  boy  engage ; 

What  lawless  tyranti  of  the  wood. 

What  9erpenit  he  would  slay,  what  monateia  of  di* 

main. 
What  proud  foe  to  human  good, 
The  worst  of  moostroua  forms,  thai  klfg  ^mhififd 

jfata. 
His  huge  arm  to  death  would  dash : 
How  when  heaven's  host,  o'er  Phlegn's  champaign 

Aosfing', 
With  embattled  giants  nuh 
Vindictive  worr'd,  his  pondrous  mace  would 
With  dreadful  strokes  wide-wuting. 
And  dust  their  glittering  locks  deform. 

He  told ;  and  how  in  blissful  peace 
Through  cycles  infinite  of  gliding  time. 
When  his  mortal  task  should  cease. 
Sweet  prize  of  perils  hard  and  toil  sublime. 
In  gorgeous  mansions  he  should  hold  entranced 
Soft  Hebe,  fresh  with  blooming  grace, 
And  crown,  exalting  his  majestic  race, 
The  bridal  feast  near  Jove  advanced. 


A  CHINESE  ODE,  PARAPHRASED. 

Behold,  where  yon  blue  rivulet  glidea 

Along  the  laughing  dale ; 
Light  reeds  bedeck  its  verdant  sides, 

And  frolic  in  the  gale 

So  shines  our  prince !  in  bright  array 

The  virtues  round  him  wait ; 
And  sweetly  smiled  ih'  auspicious  day,    ^ 

That  raised  him  o'er  our  state.  -^V 

As  pliant  hands,  in  shapes  refined,  Jk 
Rich  ivory  carve  and  smooth,       ^^ 

His  latD*  thus  mould  each  ductile  mind. 
And  every  passion  soothe. 


SIR   WILLIAM    JONBS. 


Am  gems  are  taaght  by  piiUent  art 

In  aparkling  ranka  to  beam, 
With  wtannert  ihui  he  fonna  the  heavt» 

And  spreada  a  general  gleam. 

What  lofU  yet  awful  dignity ! 

What  meek,  yet  manly  grace ! 
What  iweeineM  dancea  in  hia  ejre, 

And  bliiMomi  in  hia  face ! 

So  ahines  our  prince !  A  aky-bom  crowd 
Of  virtuea  round  him  blaae ; 

Ne*er  thall  oblivion'a  murky  cload 
Obacure  hia  deathlev 


THX  VKRIAL  TRAXaLATlON. 

Bxuou>  yon  reach  of  the  river  Ki ; 
Ita  green  reed*  how  luiuriant !  how  loioriant ! 
Thna  ia  our  prince  adom'd  with  virtuea ; 
Aa  a  carver,  at  a  filer  of  ivory, 
Aa  a  cutter,  aa  a  poliaher  of  gema 
O  how  elate  and  ngacioua !  O  how  dauntleaa  and 

compoaed! 
How  worthy  of  &me !  How  worthy  of  reverenoe ! 
We  have  a  prince  adom*d  with  virtuea. 
Whom  to  the  end  q^  Itaw  we  cannot  forget** 


A  TURKISH  ODE  OF  MESIUI. 

HbarMiow  the  nightingalea  on  every  apray. 
Hail,  in  wild  notes,  the  tweet  return  of  May ; 
— ^The  gale  that  o'er  yon  waving  almond  blowa. 
The  verdant  bank  with  lilver  blosMmii  airowa : 
The  uniliiig  ■eaaon  decks  each  flo\^c>ry  glade. 

gay :  too  soon  llie  flowera  of  spring  will  (ade. 


% 


t  What  gales  of  fragrance  scent  the  vernal  air ! 
Hilla,  daica,  and  wwida,  tlieir  loveliest  mantles 

wear, 
Who  knows  what  carrs  awnit  that  fatal  day. 
When  ruder  ^usts  shall  banish  gentle  May  f 
E'en  death,  perhaps,  our  valle>-s  will  invade. 
Be  gay:  ton  soon  the  (km en  of  spring  will  fade. 

}The  tulip  now  iu  varied  hue  displa>'s. 

And  sheds,  like  Ahmnl'seye,  celestial  rays. 

Ah,  natMMi  ever  faithful,  ever  true. 

The  jo\'s  of  youth,  while  Mny  invites,  pursue  ! 

Will  not  these  notes  your  timurou*  miiula  persuade? 

Be  gay :  too  siion  the  flowen  ol'  spring  uill  liide. 


IMITATIONa. 

•  "Thou  hemr^vt  the  ule  of  Ih^  nifhtinftle,  'thai  thr 
vernal  *c«ann  appn^arhis*  Th«>  sprinx  hss  sprosil  a 
bower  ol  jny  to  nory  gn>vr,  whfre  the  sliDnfnl  tree 
aheds  IIS  »ilvrr  lilouMmm  B^  rhrerfiil:  !•«  fuU  of 
nlrth ;  ktr  the  spnoi  |«inieii  *Min  a«rsj  :  il  will  not  last." 

t  "  Tbe  f  n>ves  siiJ  hilU  sff  scain  s*1umrU  with  sH 

»of  iowers ;  s  |i«tiliiHi  of  riMCA.  s«  ihr  srsl  of  pira- 
te rai#ed  in  the  fsnt^n.    WIm>  km^ws  which  of  us 
«  alive  whrn  ilie  lair  s«a.*>n  cihls  I    Be  cherr 
Ad.*' 4^ 

t  *'lVMfe  of  the  bnwrr  Is  tinH  with  lh<>  lifht  of 
Ahmed;  amoon  the  pteals  the  A«niinair  iiihpi  rrpr^fient 
his  canDaakms.    Coate.  O  p«s»p>  of  MotiamiDed !  this 
m  of  owrrlnieat.    Be  cheerful,"  Ac. 


*  The  aparkling  daw-dropa  o*or  ibo  liliaa  play. 
Like  orient  pearls,  or  like  the  beama  of  day. 
If  love  and  mirth  your  wanton  thoughia 
Attend,  ye  nymphs !  a  poet'a  woida  aro  aago; 
While  thua  you  sit  beneath  the  trembling 
Be  gay :  too  soon  the  flowen  of  apring  will 

t  The  freah-blown  raae  like  Zeiaeb'a  dMak  •#• 

peara. 
When  pearls,  like  dew-dropa,  glitter  in  her  iMb 

The  charms  of  youth  at  once  are  aoon  and  pHli 

And  nature  saya,  **They  are  too  aweet  in  Iml" 

So  blooms  the  rose ;  and  ao  the  blnahing 

Be  gay :  too  aoon  the  flowera  of  apring  will 

I  See !  yon  anemonies  their  leavea  imlbld. 
With  rubiea  flaming  and  with  living  gold. 

— While  crystal  ahowen  from  weeping  clooda  da^ 

scend. 
Ei\joy  the  presence  of  thy  tuneful  friend : 

Now,  while  the  wines  are  brought,  the  aoft*a  laii 

Be  gay :  too  aoon  the  flowers  of  spring  will  Inde. 

$  The  planta  no  more  are  dried,  the  mendowa  dadL 
No  more  the  rose-bud  hangs  her  penaivo 
The  sliruba  revive  in  valleys,  maoda,  and 
And  every  stalk  ia  diadem'd  with  iowoia ; 
In  silken  robes  each  hillock  standa  amy'd. 
Be  gay :  too  soon  the  flowers  of  spring  will 

II  Clear  drops,  each  mom,  impearl  the  roaetWil^ 
And  from  its  leaf  the  zephyr  drinks  perfa 
The  dewy  buds  expand  their  lucid  atora : 
Be  this  our  wealth  :  ye  damsels,  aak  no 
Though  wise  men  envy,  and  though  foola 
Be  gay :  too  soon  the  flowen  of  spring  will 

T  The  dew-drops  sprinkled,  by  the  mnaky  gdt. 
Are  changed  to  easence  ere  they  reach  the 
The  mild  blue  sky  a  rich  pavilion  spreada. 
Without  our  labour,  o'er  our  favour'd  hcada. 
I^t  othen  toil  in  war.  in  arta,  or  trade ; — 
Be  gay :  too  soon  the  flowen  of  spring  will 


miTATioxa. 

*  '*  Axaln  the  d<«w  flitters  im  the  I'vves  uf  the  1^ 
like  the  water  of  a  bright  ciiurtcr.  The  dew-drspa  H 
ihroiifh  the  air  on  the  farleu  of  roses.  Lteiea  to  mi^ 
lisii'n  to  me,  if  thou  deiirest  to  be  ikUghted.  Be  ckt•^ 
ful."  &c. 

t  "The  roues  and  tulips  are  like  the  blight  cheeka  af 
beautiful  iiiaiilm  In  whoMeear*  llie  pearls  haof  Hkednfi 
of  (tew.  Dereive  not  ihT«elf.  bjr  thinking  thai 
rhami*  ajH  hare  s  loot  duration.    Be  cheerfti^"  At 

*  ..  Ti^^  rose*.  an<t  aneinoniea,  appear  la  the 
dens :  the  shttwersantt  tin*  suulieaam.  like  sharp 
lin^e  the  liank«  witli  ihe  fnlour  o(  Mood     l^od  thii 

'  da>  lurt^eftMy  u.ih  ih}  inrnd*,  like  a  prudent  man.    Bs 

cherrinl."  Ac. 
i  *-Tlir  tifljh  li  pas«et}  ir.  which  the  plants  were 

anil  the  rose-Kri  hnnf  ii«  ih<Michifiil  Iteail  on  Ita 
I  The  wrahM)  n^nen  in  which  nwuniatns  sad  roeka  afc 

col-furrl  xkiih  inlips.    Be  cheerful,"  Ac. 
■  "  K-ich  iimminf  the  rl  mvU  idietl  cems  over  the  rn«e- 
I  rsnten ;  the  hreaih  nf  ihr  gn)^  \*  full  of  Tartarha  nsualt. 

He  n<<  n«*4lerthi]  itf  iliy  dii'y  through  tuu  great  a  love 

of  Ihf  Horld     Be  rtierrfnl."  4  c. 

*  "  Tite  sweetness  uf  llie  Uiwer  has  mfa  the  alraa 
fragrant,  that  the  dew.  Itefore  it  uUs,  Is  chaM|e4jlMo  rose* 
water.  Th#  sky  spread*  «  psviljoa  of  bright  riowk  over 
ihegaruea.    Be  cheerful,"  Ate. 
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itOT  duU'4  te  ndlflo  air, 
■n  arose,  and  all  wai  ftir.   . 
I  raigo,  the  aotai  of  lore  raoond, 
«ie'a  nmy  cop  goei  freely  round. 
le  hank,  which  BMMling  Tinea  o'eiahade, 
ao  aooQ  the  flowan  of  apring  will  lade. 

I  mde  lay  from  i^  to  age  remaio, 
aaorial  of  diia  lorely  train, 
irming  maid !  and  bear  thy  poet  ring 
le  roae,  and  he  thehiid  of  ipring; 
him  ting,  and  LoTe  win  be  obey'd. 
DO  aooo  the  floweia  of  fpring  will  fiMle. 


HTMN  TO  CAMDEO. 
THE  AlOmiENT. 

loo  ffod^  to  whom  the  kXLoming  poem  ia  ad- 
peaia  erideacly  the  omm  whli  tho  Oreclan 
a  Bomoo  Copido;  but  the  Indian  detcripUon 
m  mud  anaa,  hit  ftmlly,  attcnduito,  andattii* 
Mw  aad  pacnttar  beautlei. 
r  10  Che  BTthology  of  Hindoootan,  be  waa 
Maya,  or  Iba  genaral  aitractinf  power,  and 
tatty,  or  Aflbctioo ;  and  hia  boaom  flrienrl  ia 
Spriaf :  bo  la  repccaantad  aa  a  boaotiftil 
eovraralnc  with  hIa  mother  and  con- 
lof  hIa  gardeaa  aad  ceoiplea ;  aometimea 
iiaaHtlH  OB  a  parrot  or  lory,  and  attended  bj 
la  or  aympbi^  the  Ibremoot  of  whom  beara 
wlileb  are  a  fiab  on  a  red  groand.  Hia  Ik* 
»  of  reaoct  ta  a  largo  tract  of  comitry  ronod 
■locipallytba  plaina  of  Matra,  where  Krlahen 
le  nine  Oopta,  who  are  clearlj  the  ApoUo 
of  the  Oreeka,  oauaOj  spend  the  nif ht  with 
dance.  ITIa  bow  of  augar-cane,  or  flowem 
;  of  beca,  and  his  Are  arrowa,  each  pointed 
lao  bloaaom  of  a  hemtiog  quality,  are  aOcgo- 
Dew  and  beantilul.  lie  tiaa  at  least  twenty- 
I,  oKMi  of  which  are  introdoc<Hi  in  the  hjrron  : 
,  or  Gama,  dgnifles  desire,  a  aense  which  it 
I  aacient  and  oKxtem  Persian ;  and  it  is  pos- 
le  words  Dipnc  and  Cupid,  which  have  the 
leation,  may  have  the  aame  origin,  aince 
kt  the  old  Hetmscana,  fn>m  whom  great  part 
u  lancnage  and  religion  waa  deiired,  and 
m  had  a  near  affinity  with  that  of  the  Per- 
<latta,  used  to  write  their  lines  alternately 
d  backwards,  aa  forrowa  are  made  by  the 
,  fhoogh  the  two  last  letters  of  Cupido  may 
grammatical  termination  as  in  libido  and 
he  primary  root  of  cupio  ia  contained  in  the 
(tiers.  The  soTenth  Karasa  alludes  to  the 
of  this  deity  to  wound  the  great  god  Maha- 
:h  he  was  punished  by  a  flame  oonaoming 


IMIT4TI0W8. 

•er  thoo  art,  know  that  the^Mack  gnaCa  of 

seized  the  garden  ;   but  ^p  king  of  the 

appeared,  diqwnsing  Justice  to  all:  in  hia 

ippy  cupbearer  desired  and  obtained  the 

f.    Be  cheerftil,"  Ac. 

M  atraina  I  hoped  to  celebrate  thia  delight- 
say  thay  be  a  memorial  to  its  inhabitanta, 
'iMHM  of  this  aaaembly,  and  theae  (air  maida ! 
li^ria  wtth  a  aweet  voice,  O  Meaihi, 
m,  wkh  tlM  damsels,  whose  cheeks  are 
■V  cheerflil;  be  full  of  mirth;  for  the 
laaniaaau;  It  will  not  last!" 


hia  corporeal  natara^  and  radoebig  biai  to  a 

eoaence;  and  haoee  bla  chief  donlBloa  li  oter  the 
eu'iMltofinonriibor  anch  deittoi  aa  ha  li  pemhled  to 
Bnbdae. 

THE  HYMN. 

What  potent  god  from  Agm'a  orient  howen 
Floata  throogh  the  loeid  air,  whilat  Uring  flowam 
With  atmny  twine  the  Tocal  arbotUB  wreath, 
And  galea  enamoiir*d  heavenly  fragrance  breathe  f 
Hail,  power  unknown !  for  at  thy  beck 
Valea  and  grmrea  their  boaoaM  deck. 
And  every  laughing  bloaBom  dfeama 
With  gema  of  dew  hia  rooaky  trenea. 
I  feel,  I  feel  thy  genial  flame  divine, 
And  hallow  thee,  and  kiaa  thy  ahrine. 

"  Know'at  thoa  not  me  P  Celestial  aomida  I  hear! 
" Know'st  thou  not  meT  Ah,  apaie  a  mortal  ear! 
**  BehoM"— My  awimming  eyea  entranced  I  laiaa 
But  O!  they  sink  before  th'  excearive  Man. 

Yea,  aon  of  Maya,  yea  I  know 

Thy  bloomy  ahafta  and  cany  bow, 

Cheeka  with  jronthfnl  glory  beaming. 

Locks  in  braida  ethereal  atreamiog. 
Thy  scaly  atandard,  thy  mysterioua  arms. 
And  all  thy  pains  and  all  ihy  charms. 

God  of  each  lovely  aight,  each  lovely  aoimd. 
Soul-kindling,  world-inflaming,  atary-crown'd. 
Eternal  Cama !  Or  doth  Smara  bright. 
Or  proud  Ananga  give  thee  more  delight  t 
Whate'er  ihy  aeat,  whate'er  thy  name. 
Seas,  earth,  and  air,  thy  reign  proclaim : 
Wreathy  smiles  and  roaeate  pleasures 
Are  thy  richest,  sweetest  treasures. 
All  animals  to  thee  their  tribute  bring. 
And  bail  thee  universal  king 

Thy  consort  mild,  Affection  ever  true, 
Graces  thy  side,  her  vest  of  glowing  htie ; 
And  in  her  train  twelve  blooming  girls  advance. 
Touch  golden  strings,  and  knit  the  mirthful  dance 

Thy  dreaded  implements  they  bear. 

And  wave  them  in  the  scented  air. 

Each  with  pearls  her  neck  adorning. 

Brighter  than  the  tears  of  rooming. 
Thy  crimson  ensign,  which  befcMre  them  flies. 
Decks  with  new  stars  the  sapphire  skies. 

God  of  the  flowery  shafts  and  flowery  bow. 
Delight  of  all  above  and  all  below ! 
Thy  loved  companion,  constant  from  his  birth. 
In  heaven  clep'd  Bessent,  and  gay  Spring  on  earth, 
Weavea  thy  green  robe  and  flaunting  boweia. 
And  from  thy  clouda  drawa  balmy  abowers. 
He  with  freah  arrows  fills  thy  quiver, 
(Sweet  the  gift,  and  sweet  the  giver  t) 
And  bids  the  many-plumed  warbling  throng 
Burst  the  pent  bloasoms  with  their  song. 

He  bends  the  luscious  cane,  and  twists  the  string 
With  bees,  how  sweet!  but  ah,  how  keen  their 
sting!  ^ 

He  with  five  flowerets  tips  thy  ruthless  daiti,  *^v 
Which    through  five   senses   pierce 
hearts: 
Strong  Chnmpa,  rich  in  odorous  gold. 
Warm  Amer,  nursed  in  heavenly  mooU, 
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Drjr  Nagkeier.  in  nlyer  Hnilinf , 
Hot  KiiicuiD  onr  wnie  beguiling. 
And  lui,  to  kinllo  fierce  the  toorching  flame, 
LD%-ftb«ft,  wluch  gods  bright  BeU  name. 

Cnn  men  resist  thy  pcmer,  when  Krishen  yieldi, 
Kruhen.  who  still  in  Matra's  holy  fields 
Tones  htrps  immortal,  and  to  strains  divine 
Dinees  by  moonlight  with  the  Gopia  ninef 

But,  when  thy  daring  arm  untamed 

At  Mahadeo  a  loveshaft  aim'd, 

Heaven  shook,  and,  smit  with  stony  wonder, 

Told  his  deep  dread  in  bursts  of  thunder. 
Whilst  on  thy  beauteous  limbs  an  azure  fire 
Blaxod  forth,  which  never  must  eipire. 

O  thou  for  ages  bom,  yet  ever  young 
For  ages  may  thy  Brahmin's  lay  be  sung .' 
And,  when  thy  lory  spreads  his  emerald  wings 
To  wafl  thee  high  above  the  towers  of  kings, 
Whiht  o'er  thy  throne  the  moon's  pale  light 
Pours  her  soil  radiance  through  the  night. 
And  to  oach  floating  cloud  discovers 
The  haunts  of  bleu'd  or  joyless  lovers. 
Thy  mildest  influence  to  thy  bard  impart. 
To  warm,  but  not  consume,  his  heart 


TWO  HYMNS  TO  PRACRITI. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

1»  sU  our  conversations  with  learned  inn(k>oa,  we  find 
them  enthusiastic  adinireni  of  poetry,  which  they  con- 
sider an  a  divine  art,  that  hart  been  practised  for  number- 
less axes  in  iiraven,  before  it  was  revealed  on  earth  by 
Valmic,  whose  Kreat  heroic  poem  is  fortunately  pre- 
served:   the  Brahmms  of  course  prefer  that  poetry, 
which  they  believe  to  Ijave  been  actually  Inspired; 
while  the  Vaidyas,  (who  are  in  general  perfect  gramma- 
rians and  Kood  poets,  but  are  not  sutTered  to  read  any  of 
the  sacred  writlnj^s  except  the  Ayurveda,  or  Body  of 
Medical  Tracts)  speak  with  rapture  of  their  hinomera- 
ble  popular  poems,  epic,  lyric,  and  dramatic,  which 
were  composed  by  men  not  literally  inspired,  but  called, 
metaphorically,   the  sons  of  Soreiiwati,  or   Mmerva; 
sroonc  whom  the  Pandits  of  all  sects,  nations,  and  de- 
grees, are  unanimous  in  Riving  the  prize  of  glory  to  Ca- 
lidasa,  who  nourished  in  the  court  of  Vicramadiija, 
fIfty-aeTen  years  before  Christ.    He  wrote  several  dra- 
mas, one  of  which,  entitled  Saconfola,  is  fn  my  posses- 
sion ;  and  the  subjecr  of  it  appears  to  be  as  interesting 
as  the  composition  is  beautiful;  besides  these  he  pub- 
lished the  Meghaduta,  or  cloud-mcssonger,   and    the 
Nalodaya,  or  ri«e  of  Nala,  both  elegant  lovo  tales :  the 
Rsghu\-an*a,  an  heroic  poem;   and  tlio  Cumara  (Sam- 
bbafa,  or  birth  of  Cumara,  which  supplied  me  with  ma- 
terials for  the  first  of  the  following  odes.    I  have  not 
Indeed  ye!  read  it ;  Bincn  It  could  not  be  rorrrcliy  copied 
for  me  during  ihe  short  Intrrval  in  which  it  is  in  my  pow- 
.  er  to  amuse  mysolf  with  literature  :  but  I  Lave  heard 
Ihe  story  lold,  both  in  Sanscrit  and  Persian,  by  many 
Pandits,  who  had  no  communication  with  each  other; 
and  their  outline  of  it  coincided  so  perfecUy,  that  I  am 
convinced  of  its  correctness :  that  outline  is  here  filled 
up,  and  exhibited  in  a  lyric  form,  partly  in  the  Indian, 
I'jpy  '•»  **»•  Grecian  taste ;  and  great  will  be  my  pleasure, 
wlM  I  can  again  find  time  for  such  amusements,  in  read- 
ing the  whole  poem  of  Calidassa,  and  in  comparing  mj 
descriptfaos  with  the  original  composition.    To  anticipate 
the  slory  In  a  preface,  would  be  to  destroy  the  interest 
that  may  be  taken  in  the  poem ;  a  disadvantage  aUending 
-all  prefatory  arguments,  of  which  those  prefixed  to  the  |. 


; 


several  books  of  Taaoo,  and  to  1I10  dnoHS  ef , 

are  obvious  instances ;  but,  that  any  tBtomTa^ 
taken  la  the  two  hymns  addrensed  to  Proeitt^  mk 
dMTerent  names,  it  is  necessary  10  rander  Chem  taldl^ 
by  a  previous  explanation  of  the  mytboiagleal 
which  could  not  but  occur  hi  ihem. 

■•wora,  or  Isa,  and  Issni,  or  laf,  mn  ^ 

the  Osiris  and  Isis  of  ^pt;  for.   tlwagh 

resemblanee  of  namea^  nor  a  oiiidlaxlty  of 

would  separately  prove  the  Identitj  of  iiiHifB  ^  ^ 
tlon  deities,  yet,  when  tliey  both  cooeur,  wUi  ihcoata 
of  nomberiess  corroborating  clrcuicalaiiccik  IheylB 
a  proof  little  abort  of  demonstration.  The  fe^i  i» 
nily,  in  the  mythological  systems  in  the  Bsol,  rep 
the  active  power  of  the  msle ;  and  that  let  "mrr 

nature  appears  eridently  from  the  word  a'adt, 

is  derived  from  s'acti,  or  power,  and  aoplfcd  to  the 
Hindoos  who  direct  their  adoration  prlocfpaBi  to  k 
goddeas :  this  feminine  character  of  Prmcriii,  or  o^ 
nature.  Is  so  bmiDor  In  most  lai^uageoi  and  cmi 
our  own,  that  the  gravest  English  wrilen,  on  the  M 
serious  subjects  of  religion  and  phlkioophy,  opeoks^ 
operations  as  if  she  were  actually  an  enimalod  be^: 
but  such  personlAcotions  are  easily  miacoiKelvad  kyb 
multitude,  and  have  a  strong  tendency  to  po 
The  principal  operations  of  nature  are,  not  the 
annihilation  and  new  creation  of  what  we  call 

substances,  but  the  temporary  extinetioB  and .«   

tion,  or  rather,  In  one  word,  the  tronamutotioa  of  A0 
whence  the  epithet  Polymorphos  Is  aptly  glwn  loirt# 
by  European  philosophers :  hence  Iswni«,  Btn,  ^ 
(for  those  are  his  names  and  near  a  thooaairi  sMi 
united  with  Isl,  represent  the  secondary  eauoe^  wl«tf 
they  may  be,  of  natural  phenomena,  and  prmcipa^y^ 
of  temporary  destruction  and  regeneration  -  bil  M 
bi(fian  Isis  appears  in  a  variety  of  charactcra,'eaaNM| 
in  those  of  ParvatI,  Call,  Durga,  and  Bhavnni,  which  k« 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Juno  of  Homer  to  Bk* 
to  the  armed  Pallas,  and  to  the  Lucrctian  Venuo. 

The  name  Pairati  took  its  rise  from  a  wild  pooiWk 

tion.  Himalaya,  or  the  Manrion  of  Snow,  in  the  tills  d« 

by  the  Hindoos  to  that  vast  chain  of  uount^aa  «M 

limits  India  to  the  north,  and  embracea  it  with  ha  cHl* 

and  western  arms,  both  extending  to  the  Ocenn  -  ttil» 

mer  of  those  arms  is  called  CtMLndrasee'hai^  sr  * 

Moon's  Rock ;  snd  the  second,  which  rcnehea  h  k 

west  ss  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  waa  named  by  iht » 

cients  Montes  Parveti.    These  liiUs  are  held  oaenl  If 

the  Indians,  who  suppose  them  to  be  the  tenetf 

haunt  of  the  god  Iswara.    The  mountain  Himalaya  b^ 

per  sonified,  is  represented  ss  a  powerful  ax>nnrcli,  nlm 

wife  was  Mens :  their  daughter  is  named  PkrvtfL  tf 

Mounuin-bom,  and  Durga,  or  of  difflculc  accoaa  •  hot  At 

Hindoos  believe  her  to  have  been  married  to  Siralia 

pre-existent  state,  when  she  bore  the  name  of  BelL  Ibi 

daughter  of  Himalaya  had  two  sons ;  Oanesa,  or  the  Lfli 

of  Spirits,  adored  as  the  wisest  of  deities,  end  ah 

invoked  at  the  beginning  of  every  literary  woit: 

Cumara,  9canda,  or  Cariiceya,  commander  of  the 

tlal  armies. 

The  pleasing  fiction  of  Cama,  the  Indian  Cupid,  andhto 
friend  Vasania,  or  the  Sprina,  has  been  the  aubjoctsf 
anothorpoem  :  and  here  it  must  be  remembered,  that  Ihs 
god  of  I/)vc  is  named  also  Smara,  Candarpa,  and'xna^ 
One  of  his  srruws  is  called  Mcllira,  the  Nyctanthesof 
our  botanists,  ^rhoTery  unadvisedly  reject  the  vernacohr 
names  of  moi^iatic  plants :  it  is  beautifully  hUioducod 
by  C&lid&sa  into  this  lively  couplet ; 

McnieuBociiIe  bhali  gniUuiiBittiinadhaTmtdl, 
Prmjnae  puMtamuaiyK  unctuaMpurajnaiiiia, 

"  The  intoxicated  bee  shines  and  murmurs  hi  the 
bk>wn  Mellica,  like  him  who  gives  breath  to  a  white 
in  the  procession  of  the  god  with  five  arrows.'* 


A  critic  to  whom  CAIidOsa  repenie<l  this  volte,  obaerve^ 
that  the  comfiarison  was  not  exact:  sinel^he.bee  Si 


on  the  blossom  itself,  and  docs  not  murmur  atflji  end  of 
the  tube,  Uke  him  who  blows  a  conch.  *'  I  was  ingm  of 
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le  poet, "  wad,  Ihercfbre,  described  the  bee  as 
a  drunken  musielan  would  blow  the  shell  at 
id."  There  wai  more  than  wit  In  this  answer; 
rebuke  to  a  dnl  erhte ;  for  poetry  dellfhts 
oaffes,  and  ia  ae  ferfimcn  being  a  perfect  Iml- 
a  acrupoloaa  exaetneaa  of  deaerlptkms  and 
•aviuff  nothtaf  for  the  Imagination  to  supply, 
D  dimlolah  or  dealroj  the  pleasure  of  every 
has  an  imagination  lo  be  gratified, 
■e  be  observed^  that  Nymphca,  not  Lotos,  Is 
name  In  Europe  of  the  flower  consecrated  to 
irsiana  know  by  the  name  of  Nilafer  that 
which  Um  botanists  ridiculously  call  Nelum- 
:h  is  remarlEable  for  its  curious  pericarpium, 
of  the  aeeda  contains  In  miniature  the  leares 
regetable.  The  lotos  of  Homer  was  probably 
ne,  and  that  of  linn  cos  is  a  papilionaceous 
le  gives  the  mum  name  to  an<Aher  species  of 
Bn ;  and  the  word  is  so  constantly  applied 
I  India  to  the  Nilufer,  that  any  other  would 
tellifible :  the  blue  lotos  grows  In  Csshmir 
a,  bat  not  In  Bengal,  where  we  aee  only  the 
te ;  and  hence  occasloo  is  taken  to  feign,  that 
Uindoostan  was  dyed  crimson  by  the  blood 

icntioned  in  the  fourteenth  stsnza,  Is  the  god 
ippoeed  to  reside  In  a  magnificent  cHy,  called 
Vriha^wtl,  or  the  genius  of  the  i>lanet  Jupi- 
recepcor  of  the  gods  in  Sweiga  or  the  finna> 
I  usually  represented  as  their  orator,  when 
I  Is  carried  Ihxn  them  to  one  of  their  superior 

ttstioBS  of  Retl^  the  wife  of  Cama,  fill  a  whole 
lanscrit  poem,  as  I  am  Informed  by  my  teach- 
1  Vai<^a ;  who  ia  restrained  only  from  read- 
,  which  contains  a  deacription  of  the  nuptials ; 
monies  of  a  marriage  where  Brahms  himself 
the  fother  of  the  bridegnxNn,  are  too  hoij  to 
f  any  but  Brahmins. 

▼eroentfl  of  Darga  in  her  martial  character 
n^as  of  Virtue,  and  her  battle  with  a  demon 
of  a  buffiUo,  are  the  subject  of  many  episodes 
«s  and  C^Tyas,  or  sacred  and  popular  poems ; 
iccount  of  thrm  would  have  destroyed  the 
ode,  and  they  are  barely  alluded  to  in  the 

I  proper  to  change  the  measure,  when  the 
I  to  be  addreased  as  Bbavani,  or  the  power 
;  but  such  a  change,  though  very  common  in 
s  its  inconveniences  in  European  poetry  :  a 
lO  is  therefore  appropriated  to  her  in  that 
jr  the  explanation  of  which  we  need  only 
it  Lir«hmi  i»  the  goddess  of  abundance  ;  that 
I  a  fragrant  and  beautiful  plant  of  the  Dicccian 
a  to  botanists  by  the  name  Pandanua ;  and 
np6caava,  or  great  festival  of  Bhavani  at  the 
rains,  ends  in  throwing  tlie  image  of  the  god- 
e  Gangea,  or  other  sacred  waters, 
conscious  of  having  left  unexpMned  any 
aioa  in  the  two  poems ;  and  have  only  to  add 
•an  critics  should  consider  a  few  of  the  images 
ble  tu  Indian  manners)  that  the  ideas  of  snow 
funiliar  to  the  Hindoos ;  that  the  mountains 
I  may  be  clearly  discerned  from  a^part  of 
X  the  Grecian  Hemus  is  the  Sanscrit  vrord 
aniog  sDOvry  ;  and  that  funeral  urns  may  be 
isally  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
bynuis  are  neither  trsnslations  (h>m  any 
i«  Dor  imitations  of  any  ;  and  have  nothing  of 
em  except  the  meaaores,  which  are  nearly 
r  Dable  for  ayllable.  vrith  those  of  the  first  and 
leaa  Odes :  nwre  musical  stanzas  might  per- 
been  forssed ;  but  in  every  art,  variety  and 
t  cMBiiderabla  sources  of  pleasure.  The 
'  at  Pindar  have  been  greatly  mistaken ; 
of  them  may  be  coiKsetved  by 
lo  that  iidi^table  poeC  in  his 


own  language,  I  cannot  refrain  from  subjoining  the  first 
Nemean  Ode,*  not  only  in  the  aaine  maasure  aa  nearly  as 
poasible,  but  almost  word  for  word  with  thA  original; 
those  epithets  and  phraaea  only  being  BeoeaMrOy  adde<t 
which  are  printed  in  Italic  letters. 


TO  DURGA. 

1.1. 

From  thee  begins  the  solemn  air, 

Adored  Gan^i ;  next,  thy  sire  we  praise, 

(Him,  from  whose  red  clustering  hair 

A  new-bom  crescent  sheds  propitious  nys. 

Fair  as  Gangi*s  curling  foam,) 

Dread  Iswara ;  who  loved  o'er  awful  mountains. 

Rapt  in  prescience  deep,  to  roam. 

But  chiefly  those,  whence  holy  rivers  gush» 

Bright  from  their  secret  fountains, 

And  o'er  the  realms,  of  Brahmd  rush. 

1.2. 

Rock  above  rock  they  ride  sublime, 

Aixi  lose  their  summits  in  blue  fields  of  day, 

Fashion'd  first,  when  rolling  time 

Vast  infant,  in  his  golden  cradle  lay. 

Bidding  endless  ages  run, 

And  wreathe  their  giant  heads  in  snows  eternal 

Gilt  by  each  revolving  sun ; 

Though  neither  morning  beam,  nor  noontide  glarei 

In  wintry  sign  or  vernal. 

Their  adamantine  strength  impair ; 

1.3. 

Nor  e'en  the  fiercest  summer  heat 

Could  thrill  the  palaco,  where  their  monarch  reign'd 

On  his  frost  impcarled  seat, 

(Such  height  had  unremitted  virtue  gain'd  I) 

llimdiaya,  to  whom  a  lovely  child  ; 

Sweet  Parvati,  sage  Mena  bore, 

Who  now  in  earliest  bloom,  saw  heaven  adore 

Her  charms;  earth  languish,  till  she  smiled. 

II.  1. 

But  she  to  love  no  tribute  paid ; 

Great  Iswara  her  pious  cares  engaged : 

Him,  who  gods  and  fiends  dismay'd, 

She  sooth'd  with  ofileringB  meek,  when  most  he 

raged. 
On  a  morn,  when,  edged  with  light, 
The  lake-bom  flowers  their  sapphire  cups  expanded 
Laughing  at  the  scatter'd  night, 
A  vale  remote  and  silent  pool  she  sought. 
Smooth-fooled,  lotos-handed. 
And  braids  of  sacred  blossoms  wrought ; 

II.  2. 
Not  for  her  neck,  which,  unadom'd, 
Bade  envying  antelopes  their  beauties  hide  : 
Art  she  know  not,  or  she  scom'd ; 
Nor  had  her  language  e'en  a  name  for  pride, 
To  the  god,  who,  fix'd  in  thought. 
Sat  in  a  crystal  cave  new  worlds  designing. 
SoHly  sweet  her  giA  she  brought. 
And  spread  the  garland  o'er  his  shoulders  broad. 
Where  serpents  huge  lay  twining, 
Whose  hiss  the  round  creation  awed. 

•Seep.  G8. 
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11.3. 

He  Tiaw*!!,  1iair«infliiig,  halfMTera, 
TliepnMtimtaiiuud — chat  momMit  through  llMiocki 
He  who  decks  the  purple  year* 
Vagenta,  Tarn  of  odoriferons  locki. 
With  Cama,  honed  oo  inftnt  breecea  flew . 
(Who  knowi  not  Cama,  nature*!  king  f) 
Vaaanta  barb*d  the  ihafl  and  fix'd  the  itrinf ; 
The  living  bow  Candarpa  drew. 

III.  1 

Dire  ■acrilege!  the  choaen  reed. 

That  Saaare  pointed  with  tranacendant  art. 

Glanced  with  unimagined  speed, 

And  tinged  ita  blooning  barb  in  Siva's  heart : 

Glorious  flower,  in  heaven  proclaim'd 

Rich  MellicA,  with  balmjr  breath  delicioos. 

And  on  earth  Njrctanthes  named ! 

Some  drops  divine,  that  o*er  the  loloa  blue 

Trickled  in  rills  auspicious. 

Still  mark'd  it  with  a  crimson  hue. 

III.S. 

Soon  closed  the  wound  its  hallow'd  lips ; 

But  nature  felt  the  pain :  heaven's  Maiing  eye 

Sank  absorb'd  in  sad  eclipse. 

And  meteors  rare  betray*d  the  trembling  sky ; 

When  a  flame,  to  which  compared 

Hie  keenest  lightnings  were  but  idle  flashes, 

From  that  orb  all-piercing  glared. 

Which  in  the  front  of  wnthfol  Hara  rolls. 

And  soon  to  silver  ashes 

Reduced  th*  inflamer  of  our  soula. 

m.  3. 

Vasanl.  for  thee  a  milder  doom. 

Accomplice  rash,  a  thundering  voice  decreed  : 

**  Withering  live  in  joyless  gloom. 

While  ten  gay  signs  the  dancing  seasons  lead. 

Thy  flowers,  perennial  once,  now  annual  made, 

7*he  fish  and  ram  shall  still  adorn : 

But  when  the  bull  has  rear*d  his  golden  horn. 

Shall,  like  yon  idling  rainbow,  &de.*' 

IV.  1. 

Hie  thunder  ceased ;  the  day  retnm'd ; 

But  Siva  from  terreetrial  haunts  had  fled : 

Smit  with  rapturous  love  he  bum'd. 

And  sigVd  on  gemm*d  Cailisa's  viewless  head. 

Lanely  down  the  mountain  steep. 

With  fluttering  heart,  soA  Parvati  descended  ; 

Nor  in  drops  of  nectar'd  sleep 

Drank  solace  through  the  night,  bat  lay  alarm'd. 

Last  her  mean  gifb  oOended 

The  god  her  powerful  beauty  charm'd. 

IV.  1 


IV.  J. 

There  on  a  crag  whose  icy  rift 

Huri*d  night  and  honor  o*er  the  pool  pntbnit 

That  with  madding  eddy  awift 

RevengefiU  bark*d  his  rugged  base  aio«iid. 

The  beauteous  hermit  sat ;  but  aoon  peipaiwd 

A  Brihmin  old  before  her  stand. 

His  rude  staff  quivering  in  his  withered  hand* 

Who,  Altering,  ask'd  for  whoa  she  griarad. 

V.  1. 

**  What  graoelul  youth,  with  aceenH  mild. 

Eyes  like  twin  stan,  and  lips  like  early  man. 

Has  thy  pensive  heart  beguiled  V 

**  No  mortal  youih  (she  said,  with  modeaC  aeon} 

E'er  beguiled  my  guiltless  heart : 

Him  have  I  lost,  who  to  these  moaatniiia  hoiif 

Bloom  celestial  could  impart 

Thee  I  saluie,  thee  venerate,  thee  deplof% 

Dread  Siva,  source  of  glory. 

Which  on  these  rocks  must  gleam  no  more  V 

V.J 

**  Rare  object  of  a  dameel's  love, 

(The  wiaard  bold  repliedO  who,  mde  and  wild. 

Leaves  eternal  bliss  above, 

And  roves  o'er  vrastes  where  nature  aarar 

Mounted  on  his  milk-white  bull ! 

Seek  Indre  with  afe'rial  bow  victorioaaf 

Who  from  vases  ever  full 

QnaA  love  and  nectar;  seek  the  leativa  halL 

Rich  caves,  and  mansion  glorious 

Of  young  Cuvera,  loved  by  all ; 

v.a 


**  But  spurn  that  sullen  wayward  god. 
That  three^ed  monster,  hideous,  fierce, 

Unattired.  ill-girt.  unshod ^*' 

"  Such  fell  impiety,  (the  nymph  eiclaia'd,) 
Who  speaks,  must  agonise ;  who  hears,  mm 
Nor  can  this  vital  frame  sustain 
The  poisonous  taint,  that  runs  from  vein  to 
Death  may  atone  the  blasphemy.** 


All  arts  her  sorrowing  damsels  tried,  [saMtoih. 

Her  brow,  where  crinkled    anguish  knir'd,  to 

And,  her  troubled  soul  to  sooth. 

Sagacious  Mena  mild  reproof  applied ; 

Hut  iM>r  art  nor  counsel  sage. 

Nor  e'en  her  sacred  parent's  tender  chiding. 

Could  her  only  pain  assuage  : 

The  mounmin  drsarshe  sooxht  in  mantling  ahada 

Her  lean  and  transports  hiding, 

ADd  oft  to  her  adorer  pray'd. 


VI.  1. 

She  spoke,  and  o'er  the  rifted  rocks 

Her  lonely  form  with  pious  frensy  threw;' 

But  beneath  her  floaung  locks 

And  waving  robes  a  thousand  brceaes  flaw» 

Knitting  close  their  silky  plumes. 

And  in  mid-air  a  downy  pillow  spraadinfi 

Till  in  clouds  of  rich  perfumee 

Embalm'd  they  bore  her  to  a  mystic  veaod  ; 

Where  stream  of  glory  shedding, 

llie  vreU-foiga'd  BrAhmin.  Siva,  stood. 

The  rart  my  aong  conceal : 
Unhallow'd  ean  the  sacrilege  might  nw. 
Gods  alone  to  gods  reveal 
In  what  olapetMloas  notes  th'  imwrtal 
Straight  the  sons  of  light  prepared 
"nie  nuptial  foast,  heaven's  opal  galaa 
Which  th*  empyreal  anny  shared  ; 
And  sage  Himilaya  shed  blimlul  tmm 
WiAi  aged  eyea  beholding  M 

Ha  dai«htor.  ampeam  of  ilto -"^ —   * 


HYMNS. 


VL  S. 

try  lip  with  nectar  glow'd, 

ffoom  bliih*  hie  tnntfonnatioQ  told ; 

I  mirthfiil  gobl«c  flow'd, 

it»r  free  o'er  plain  of  other  roll'd ; 

■»  lihe  Viahnu,  (Mid  the  blnehing  queen,) 

u  guileful  moid,  attende ; 

ight  eapreme  the  phentMin  ends ; 

rai  the  -^ " 


vn.  1. 

Vrihatpeti.  who  reignt 
d  Mangale't  terrific  ■pheie, 
g  o*er  cerulean  plains : 
Is  eloquent  heaven  loves  to  hear 
w  on  waking  flowers. 
>w  Taraca  with  snaky  legions, 
f  supernal  powers, 
iced  long  old  Meru's  golden  head, 
i*s  beaming  regions 
lation  wild  had  spread : 

VIL2. 

m  the  gods  to  Brahma  flew 
squadrons,  and  his  help  deplored ; 
B  said)  from  vengeance  doe 

most  wield  secure  his  fiery  sword, 
unerring  Will  ordains) 
the  great  Destroyer's  pure  embraces, 
f  e*s  mysterious  chains 

who,  daughter  to  the  mountain-king, 
y  mansion  graces, 
rarrior  child,  shall  spring ; 

VII.  3. 

gfat  in  arms  of  heavenly  proof, 
I  blazing  star,  his  diamond  mail 
Q  the  rainbow's  veoot, 
invaders  fiercely  shall  assail, 
ffUtely  peacock  borne,  shall  rush 
e  dragon  of  the  deep ; 
his  thundering  mace  insatiate  sleep, 
infernal  chief  it  crush." 

vni.  1. 

tndid  host  with  solemn  state 
e  th'  ethereal  orator  unblamed) 
ligh  in  long  debate ; 
gh  my  counsel  provident,  they  claim'd 
sma's  potent  aid : 
wish  appear'd  the  soul's  inflamer 
>mal  arms  array'd, 
ah,  thoughtless !)  in  the  bold  emprise 
nde  nature's  tamer, 
1  Him  who  shakes  the  skies. 

VIU.  8. 

'  the  God,  whom  all  adored, 
leap,  the  jest  of  every  gale ! 
eaven  and  earth  depl6red ! 
eitinguish'd,  earth  and  heaven  must  foil, 
r  Reti  bears  his  urn, 
rd  her  wid<>^'d  pile  with  piercing  ditty 
flames    ah.  see  it  bom ! 
m  Ihocral  with  the  feast  agrees  ? 
pe'a  pale  sister.  Pity : 
I  lh«  knnf9  wnth  appease. 
9 


*f 


VIII.  3. 

Tumultuous  passions  whilst  he  spoke 
In  heavenly  bosoms  miz'd  their  bursting  fire. 
Scorning  frigid  Wisdom's  yoke. 
Disdain,  revenge,  devotion,  hope,  desire ; 
Then  grief  prevail'd ;  but  pity  won  the  priie. 
Not  Siva  could  the  charm  resist ; 
**  Rise,  holy  love,"  he  said,  and  kim'd 
The  pearls  that  gush'd  from  Dniga's  eyes. 

IX.  1. 

That  instant  through  the  bless'd  abode. 

His  ]routhful  charms  renew'd,  Ananga  came : 

High  on  emerald  plumes  he  rode 

With  Reti  brighten'd  by  th'  eluded  flame ; 

Nor  could  young  Vasanta  mourn 

(Oflicious  friend  !)  his  darling  lord  attending. 

Though  of  annual  beauty  shorn : 

**  Love-shafls  enow  one  season  shall  supply. 

He  menaced  unoffending, 

To  role  the  rulers  of  the  sky." 

IX.  2 

With  shouts  the  boundless  mansion  rang ; 

And,  in  sublime  accord,  the  radiant  choir 

Strains  of  bridal  rapture  sang. 

With  glowing  conquest  join*d  and  martial  ire : 

*'  Spring  to  life,  triumphant  son. 

Hell's  future  dread,  and  heaven's  eternal  wonder 

Helm  and  flaming  habergeon 

For  thee,  behold,  immortal  artists  weave, 

And  edge  with  keen  blue  thunder 

The  blade,  that  shall  th*  oppressor  cleave." 

IX.  3. 

O  Durga,  thou  hast  deign'd  to  shield 
Man's  feeble  virtue  with  celestial  might. 
Gliding  from  yon  jasper  field, 
And,  on  a  lion  borne,  hast  braved  the  fight 
For,  when  the  demon  Nice  thy  realms  defied. 
And  arm'd  with  death  each  arched  horn. 
Thy  golden  lance.  O  goddess,  mountain-bom. 
Touch'd  but  the  pest — He  roar'd  and  died. 


TO  BHAVANI. 

When  time  was  drown'd  in  sacred  sleep. 

And  raven  darkness  brooded  o'er  the  deep. — 

Reposing  on  primeval  pillows 

or  tossing  billows. 

The  forms  of  animated  nature  lay ; 

Till  o'er  the  wide  abyss,  where  love 

Sat  like  a  nestling  dove. 

From  heaven's  dun  concave  shot  a  golden  ray. 

Still  brighter  and  mure  bright  it  stream'd, 

Then,  like  a  thousand  suns,  resistless  gleam'd ; 

Whilst  on  the  placid  waters  blooming, 

The  sky  perfuming. 

An  opening  lotos  rose,  and  smiling  spread 

His  azure  skirts  and  vase  of  gold. 

While  o'er  his  foliage  roU'd 

Drops,  that  impart  Bhavani's  orient  bed. 

Mother  of  gods,  rich  nature's  queen. 
Thy  genial  fire  emblaied  the  boniiiig 
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■ittinf, 


For.  on  Ih'  •ipanded 
With  ■unh«aiM  kniuiof 
Thai  myilio  v«il  for  ovtr  unrtmovad. 
TKuu  hMlMt  tha  ■oftlx*kindUaf  Amm 
l>nrMli»  ihia  pfoplwl  ftf  bm. 
Ami  mi\m,  wUh  UinhM  tingvd.  tht  work  ap- 
|ifovfd. 

(^idtlvM.  aKiuiMl  thy  mdiant  throna 

'r\\p  wnXy  iihualp  In  tpanglad  Tfatura  ahona. 

HiHnii  alowly,  thmuHh  graen  wavea  advancing, 

NiMn#  »«i  ilUy  ginuring. 

Ai  aarh  thy  miUI  myaiariotti  powar  impall'd : 

K'an  (imi  ami  ritar  dragoiia  Mt 

Thair  inm  hontnw  mall 

With  ■c^Hrhing  haat ;  l«>r  k»va  Uia  nigbliaaiqiiaU'd. 


Rill  •traight  wcanding  Ya|»un  rara 

OVrrantipiaU  ihy  aaat  wilh  luckl  air. 

WKila.  Uuough  fMing  Indiana  ik-w  dniiniona 

l^imuniharM  iviiitma 

Mit'd  wiih  Ihy  baanM  a  thott^nd  vmiyiaf  dyaa» 

Of  biid»  or  inMH^iik  who  purwad 

Thair  llying  kn  <«.  iw  waoad 

Thaai  yiaUiim.  and  with  Mnaic  iU*d  iha 


Aud  non^  Kadach'd  wilh  a|iaiUing  iilaa 

luha  riMig  aiariL  iha  wniMy  daatrt  Miilai ; 

MaR«^h  fUwa  hy  waving  liMaaM  baondad. 

Wilh  hilktrha  iiMiadrd. 

Nmd  hwth  a  vhaggy  hi\«ad.  wKow  fiMking  light 

In  MiiiigWd  Aihrk*  ^Mf  Aiihfiil  paiim. 

I«i|«fi  ihair  landar  catva : 

AU  aniVMb  lo  V»«y  ihair  hiad  iaviia. 


Nw  ih^y  akyva    ihMia  vivid 
"Hmi  dan«->»  anii  gtitirr  mi  thair  Ifafr 
Tliv  xv«*k->a  iwfiaNk  ihy  K*— ly 
Tliv  iwfiaiv  MaiBML 
IVwt  wA  nul  faha.  «W  hka  a 
llw  p:\Mid  taara  ifgiaii  aftaia. 
*1V  (War  wW  ihffMif  h»  gaaK 
^^^^  paMaa  cauawaiBt  i' 


\  raV  w  »aiwM  ^'ar  i< 

Ti»M  a.  iiiw;  m^.'tt*  Wc  |7»<r«^7t. 

TVv«'»  r»c*r*»."v  T%'at  i.» 

>M\.V  m  jl  Ii»  hu 

OVaitTw.'*:  ft  tiuv  rtiawa  a 
Thfiiw  »mt  mftt  ttwurt  r«^a» 


^(  aanV  mm  t>iiun»  m  ri-'-ni. 

l«n*Bi  '^'•w*  Mu  Ate  vim 
M     M.  hria(  mmr  lu 


HTMN    TO  INDRA. 

THB  AROUBOEMT. 

80  many  aOnaloiM  ta  HiDdoa  lajtiiaiugf  aeear  la  •• 
foUowtagOda,  thit  H  would  ba  acaraa  lnHH|tfili  al 
oat  aa  aiplaMiory  latrodactkiB,  wUeh,  00  av«y  a^ 
count,  and  on  all  oecaakm%  appaara  prafifahlaiaaM0 
In  the  margin. 

A  difltfaict  idea  of  the  god,  whom  the  poaa  ulihmi^ 
may  be  collected  fhMn  a  paaaage  In  the  nimb  aediia  4 
the  OHA,  where  the  vudden  change  of  uh— lua  hai  m 
effect  aUnOar  to  that  of  the  finest  modulattaa : 


"These  bathig  throogh  riitae  reached tha 
the  king  of  Sura's,  faaat  on  the  ezqataila 
of  the  gods :  they,  who  have  enjofcd  iMs  MIy 
Swerga,  but  whose  virtue  Is  ^thsilad, 
iBiloo  of  Moflala." 

India,  therefore,  or  tha  king  of 
poods  wah  one  of  tha  ancient  Jnpiiara  (fv 
that  name  were  woishipped  in  Europe.) said 
with  Jupiter  the  conductor,  whose  anribqwa 
biy  described  by  the  Platonic  philosuplwis : 
numerous  titles  Is  Dyopeii.  or,  in  the 
fore  certaiB  Idtcra.  Dyupdir ;  which 
HcaTen,  and 
tmscan  woni 

bably.  not  the  foihcr.  but  the  LonI  of  tfij 
eoaaderad  as  the  Jove  of 


wVre  ibe  poet  ckartr  nwaaa  the 

IS  Ibe  pcrsoiufic^aoiL    Be  ki  Ac  gaitf 
the  five  ficmiam  w.d^  iafcvier 
;  stti  It  coocccTcid  tc  forent  iht 
«f  ibc  v«ril  b&t  u-  pre«94r.  Ukr  cbc 
<1gnaa  of  the  tmrtnrt  ertr  che 
an  Msn-wed  en  ibe  masuat.  cf  Mcrs  ir 
vtirrr  be  acAarcs  tbc  f  .ts* 
Bbuwc  :  bebce.  -pnim^  tb«  ILn±mL 
ib:  i^iff  ^spRnaea.  «te  bear  s. 
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HYMNa 


THE  urns. 


bat  gkimt  jroo  Um  Tmah  cmUant 
g  — leoTi  ffOM  lh>  — lith  itrtMot 
tptoitMH  drean 
IM  iitobofn  bafd  in  fietioo't  mtnt 

be  hews ;  be  Tiewino  fimded  raji ; 
■eoBted  oo  the  eon't  bright  beem ; 

him  reTeli  hit  empyreel  trmin : 
iieir  tiBH!  hew  iweet  their  ftnia! 

ng  etan  uoand  hit  regal  teat 

aany-coloiir'd  ligiit  they  weaTe, 

anholy  woaU  of  tente  bereave : 

Uiag  handa  and  lightly-tripping  feet 

I  and  panting  ckmdt  behind  them  leave. 

of  aoog  and  taeied  beauty  tmit, 

^danoe  they  knit: 

arding,  whirling,  twining,  leading, 

■g,  BOW  receding : 

f  pageaut  ham  the  dqr  deoeendi 

1  Somem,  who  with  homage  bendt. 

itain  of  delight, 

glory,  blett*d  by  glory't  king! 

wring  thade  imbower  me,  whilst  I  ting 

eiB  yet  nnreaeh'd  by  mortal  flight 

Bg  mountain !  in  thy  bowen  of  love 
tave  where  medicinal  italkt 
lie  o'er  the  tiWer'd  walkt ; 

I  are  heard,  mve  where  the  rettlem 

• 

nlae  and  mild  reluctance  talkt; 

1  woTcn  gold,  with  gemt  enchated, 

■aid  hillockt  graced, 

w  freth  lapt  in  young  fantaatic  maxee 

I  boonda  and  blaiet 

e  lithe  convolTuloa,  that  winds 

I,  and  each  flaunting  arbour  binds. 

ient  Brahma  thia  new  world  approved, 
wings  eight  primal  mountains  moved  ; 
mark'd  Sumeru  for  his  own, 
nieat  was  every  stone 

lie  moon  he  rears  hta  golden  head : 

inspired,  nor  heaven's  all-perfect  speech, 

onhallow'd  rhsrme  his  beauties  teach, 

le  pavement  which  th'  immortali  tread ; 

lit  of  man  his  awful  height  can  reach : 

it,  maddens ;  who  approaches,  dies ; 

lame-darting  eyes, 

roll  a  thousand  sleepless  dragons ; 

B  their  diamond  flagona 

Bg  goda  eihanatleaa  nectar  aip, 

wa  and  aparklea  on  each  fragrant  lip. 

in  memory  of  the  churned  wave 
«  gave,  when  Amrit  first  waa  won 
oua  deaaona,  who  to  Mdiyik'a  eyes 
he  prixe,  and  rued  the  fight  begun. 

le  each  ardent  Cinnara  persuades 
ycd  Apoan  to  break  the  dance. 
her  loth,  yet  virith  love-beaming  glance, 
of  marjofam  and  Champac  shades, 
Seoii  toward  their  king  advance 
by  men,  in  heaven  Gandharvas  named) 


Soon,  where  the  bands  in  lucid  lowa 
Flutes  breathe,  and  eithemt'lreable ; 
Till  Chitraratha  sings— Hit  painted  car, 
Tet  uneooBomed,  gleamt  like  an  orient 


Huth*d  wat  every  braeiy  pknioo. 

Every  breese  hit  fall  totpended  t 

Silence  reign'd ;  whote  tole  dominion 

Soon  was  raised,  but  soon  was  ended. 

He  sings,  how  '*  whilom  from  the  troubled  main 

The  sovereign  elephant  Airavan  sprang: 

The  breathing  shell,  that  peals  of  conquest  mng; 

The  parent  cow,  whom  none  imploret  in  vain ; 

The  milk>white  steed  .the  bow  with  deafening  dang 

The  goddesses  of  beauty,  wealth,  and  wine : 

Flowers,  that  unftding  shine, 

Narayan's  gem,  the  moonlight's  tender  langnidi ; 

Blue  venom,  source  of  anguish ; 

The  solemn  leech,  slow-moving  o'er  the  ttrand, 

A  vase  of  long-sought  Amrit  in  hit  hand. 

"  To  soften  human  ills.dread  Siva  drank 

The  poisonous  flood,  that  stain'd  his  azure  neck ; 

The  rest  thy  mansions  deck. 

High  Swerga !  stored  in  many  a  blazing  rank. 

**  Thou,  god  of  thunder !  satt'st  on  Mem  throned. 
Cloud-riding,  mountain-piercing,  thousand-eyed, 
With  young  Pulomiya,  thy  blooming  bride, 
Whilst  air  and  skies  thy  boundless  empire  own'd ; 
Hall,  Dyupetir,  dismay  to  Bala's  pride ! 
Or  speaks  Pu  render  best  thy  martial  fame. 
Or  Sacra  mystic  name  ? 
With  various  praise  in  odes  and  hallow'd  story 
Sweet  bards  shall  hymn  thy  glory. 
Thou,  Vosava,  from  this  unmeasured  height 
Shedd'st  pearl,  shedd'st  odours  o'er  the  scmt  of 
light!" 

The  genius  rested ;  for  his  powerful  art 
Had  swell'd  the  monarch's  heart  with  ardour  vain. 
That  threaten'd  rash  disdain,  and  seem'd  to  lower 
On  gods  of  lofUer  power  and  ampler  roign. 

He  smiled  ;  and,  warbling  in  a  softer  mode. 

Sang  "  the  red  lightning  hail,  and  whelming  rain. 

O'er  Gocul  green  and  Vnga's  nymph-loved  plain 

By  Indrns  hurl'd  whose  altars  ne'er  had  glow'd, 

Since  infant  Crishna  ruled  the  rustic  train 

Now  thrill'd  with  terror — them  the  heavenly  child 

Call'd,  and  with  looks  ambrosial  smiled, 

Then  with  one  finger  rear'd  the  vast  Goverdhen, 

Beneath  whose  rocky  burden 

On  pastures  dry  the  maids  and  herdsmen  trod : 

The  lord  of  thunder  felt  a  mightier  god !" 

What  furies  potent  modulation  sooths ! 

E'en  the  dilated  heart  of  Indra  shrinks : 

His  rufHed  brow  he  smooths. 

His  lance,  half-raised,  with  listless  languor  sinks. 

A  sweeter  strain  the  sage  musician  chose : 
He  told,  how  "  Sachi.  soft  as  rooming  light. 
Blithe  Sachi,  from  her  lord,  Indrani  hight. 
When  through  clear  skies  their  car  ethereal  rose, 
Fix'd  on  a  garden  trim  her  wandering  sight, 
Where  gay  pomegranates,  fresh  with  early  dew. 
Vaunted  their  blossoms  new :  [dreaaet 

'0!    pluck  (she   said)  yon   gems,  which  natnit 
To  grace  my  darker 


A 


SIR  WILLIAM  JONES. 


In  fotm  A  ilMphefd't  boy, «  god  in  lonl. 
Ho  hatton'd,  and  the  Uoomf  treoraro  itolo. 

"  The  rtckloM  poonnt*  who  thoee  glowing  flowen. 
Hopeful  of  rubied  frait,  had  ibtter'd  long. 
Soiled,  and  with  cordage  ■troog 
Shackled  the  god  who  gave  him  ihowen. 

"  Straight  from  MYen  winda  immortal  Genii  flew, 

Green  Vamna,  whom  loamy  waves  obey, 

Bright  Vahni,  flaming  like  the  lamp  of  day, 

Cttvera,  sought  by  all,  ei^joy'd  by  few, 

Marut,  who  bids  the  winged  breeiet  play. 

Stem  Tama,  ruthleoi  judge,  and  laa  cold. 

With  Nairrit  mildly  bold : 

They  with  the  ruddy  flash,  that  points  his  thunder. 

Rend  his  vain  bands  asunder. 

Th'  eiulting  god  resumes  his  thousand  eyes. 

Four  anns  divine,  and  robes  of  changing  dyes." 

Soft  memory  retraced  the  youthful  scene ; 
The  thunderer  yielded  to  rssistless  charms. 
Then  smiled  enamour'd  on  his  blushing  queen, 
And  melted  in  her  arms. 


Such  was  the  vision,  which— on  Varan's  bnatt, 

Or  Asi  pure,  with  oOefd  blossoms  fill'd— 

Dwaipayan  slumbering  saw ;  (thus  Narad  wflTd  d 

For  waking  eye  such  glory  never  faless'd. 

Nor  waking  ear  such  music  ever  thrill'd. 

ft  vanish'd  with  light  sleep :  he,  rising,  pnissd 

The  guaided  mount  high-raised. 

And  pmy'd  the  thundering  power,  thai  ikmff 

treasures, 
Mild  showers,  and  vernal  pleasures. 
The    labouring  youth  in  mead  and  vale  might 

cheer. 
And  cheriah'd  herdsmen  bless  th'  abnndaot  yeac 

Thee,  darter  of  the  swift  blue  bolt!  he 
Sprinkler  of  genial  dews  and  iruitAil 
0*er  hills  and  thirsty  plains ! 
**  When  through  the  waves  of  war  Ihf 

■prang. 
Each  rock  rebellow'd  and  each  Ibrsst  nof. 
Till  vanquish'd  Asurs  felt  avenging  paiai. 
Send  o'er  their  seats  the  snake  tnat  iMver  ^ftK 
But  waft  the  virtuous  to  thy  skiesf 
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GEORGE  CRABBE. 


I  C&ABmx  mm  bom  at  Aldboioiigfa,  in 
B  tiM  S4ih  of  Daember,  1754,  when  hit 
1  gland  father  waia  offieen  of  the  cua- 
•  neaWad  hia  adooatioD  at  a  naighboar- 
l  wliare  ha  gained  a  priia  for  one  of  hii 
ri  left  it  with  niiBcient  knowledge  to 
■I  fiM*  an  apprantioa  to  a  ■argeon  and 
f  ia  hia  native  town.  Hii  poetical  taite 
hBTO  bean  aMiatad  in  developing  itMlf 
m1  of  all  the  icrapt  of  venea  which  hii 
d  to  tear  offfiom  different  ne wipapen,  and 
lUg  Crabbe  collected  together,  and  got 
MB  by  heart  The  attractions  of  the  mote 
M J  oTarcome  thooe  of  iEKolapiiia,  lor,  on 
lecioo  of  hie  appranticethip,  giving  up  all 
neeeeding  in  hii  profevion,  ho  deter- 
ODoa  to  quit  it,  and  to  depend  for  tapport 
liierarf  abilitiea.  Accordingly,  in  177S,  bo 
flodoQ  with  little  more  in  hia  pocket  than 
of  hk  beat  poena,  and  took  a  lodging  io 
irhere  he  read  and  compoaed,  batcoald 
[tOQ  no  bookaeller  to  pabliah.  At  length, 
«  ventnred  to  print,  at  hia  own  eipense, 
ndtled  The  Candidate,  which  waa  (kvoar- 
9ad  in  the  Monthly  Review,  to  the  editor 
It  waa  addreaaed.  Finding,  however,  that 
ID  chance  of  ancceaa  or  popularity  whilst 
tned  perMnally  unknown,  he  ia  aaid  to 
Minced  himaelf  to  Edmund  Burke,  who 
lira  with  great  kindneaa,and  read  hia  pro- 
«ith  approbation.  Our  author  fortunately 
hia  gentleman  both  a  friend  and  a  patron ; 
rabbe  into  hia  houae,  and  introduced  him 
nd,  under  their  united  auapicea,  appeared 
of  the  Library,  in  1781.  In  the  same  year, 
dained  deacon,  and  in  the  following  one, 
d,  for  a  abort  time,  acted  aa  curate  at 
fh.  About  the  aame  period,  he  entered 
at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  but  withdrew 
tt  graduating,  although  he  waa  auhae- 
preaented  with  the  degree  of  B.  C.  L. 
ding  for  aome  time  at  Bel  voir  Caatle,  aa 
ID  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  by  the  recom- 
I  of  Mr.  Barke,  our  author  waa  introduced 
kaaeaUor  Thurlow,  who  beatowad  upon 


him  racceaaively,  the  living  of  Frome  St.  QuiBtJOr 
in  Doraetahire,  and  the  rectoriea  of  Moaton  and 
Weat  Allington,  in  the  dioceae  of  Lincoln,  la  the 
meantime,  in  1785,  he  publiahed  The  Newapapar, 
a  poem ;  followed  by  a  complete  edition  of  hia 
worka,  in  1807,  which  were  received  with  maifcad 
and  univeml  approbation. 

In  1810,  appeared  hia  admirable  poem  of  The 
Borough ;  in  1812,  he  publiahed  hia  Tales  in  Vane ; 
and  in  1819,  hia  celebrated  Talea  of  the  Hall  Ho 
had,  in  the  interim,  been  preaentcd  to  the  rectory 
of  Trowbridge,  vrith  the  amaller  benefice  of  Croz- 
Um  Kerryel,  in  Leiceaterahire.  Hia  only  prose 
publications  are  a  funeral  aermon  on  one  of  his 
early  noble  patrona,  Chariea,  Duke  of  Rnthad, 
preached  in  the  chapel  of  Belvoir  Caatle,  in  1789 ; 
and  An  Elaaay  on  the  Natural  Hiatory  of  the  Val* 
of  Belvoir,  written  for  Mr.  Nichola'  Hiatory  of 
Leiceaterahire. 

Mr.  Crabbe  died  February  3d,  1838,  at  Trow« 
bridge,  the  acene  of  hia  lateat  miniatrationa  aa  a 
Chriatian  paator.  Hia  pariahionera,  in  grateful  re- 
membrance of  hia  virtuea  and  laboura  for  their  im< 
pro  Yemen  t,  caused  an  elegant  monument  to  be 
erected  over  hia  grave  in  the  chancel.  Hia  cha- 
racter aa  a  man  ia  not  less  worthy  of  admiraticm, 
than  hia  geniua  oa  a  poet  Hia  biography,  accom- 
panied by  a  volume  of  poathumoua  poetry,  have 
since  boon  published  by  his  son. 

The  works  of  Crabbe  bavo  gone  through  several 
editions,  and  deservedly  become  popular ;  Mr.  Wil- 
son Croker  has  justly  obaorved  of  Crabbe,  that  hia 
having  taken  a  view  of  life  too  minute,  too  hmni- 
liating,  and  too  painfully  juat,  may  have  rendered 
his  popularity  loaa  brilliant  than  that  of  aome  of 
his  conteroporariea ;  though  for  accurate  deacrip- 
tion,  and  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature,  no 
poet  of  the  preaent  age  ia  equal  to  him.  The  great 
charm  of  his  poetry  lies  in  his  masterly  treat- 
ment of  the  most  ordinary  subjects,  and  in  hia 
heart-rending  but  true  descriptions  of  the  acenea 
which  hia  muse  delights  to  visit, — those  of  poverty 
and  distress.  He  depicts  nature  living  and  circum- 
stantially ;  and  in  this  reapect,  hia  poetry  may  juatly 
be  compared  to  the  painting  of  Teniera  andOatade 
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CRABBE. 


SIR   SirtTACE  GREY. 


PeriDfM— Vurm,  Phtuciait,  amo  Paturt. 


Veri*  adsceiM  Mm.— 

Seneca  <n  JiStrc  yWr«fi/«. 


thitu. 


I'll  know  no  more ;— the  heart  ii  torn 
By  viewi  of  wo  we  cannot  heal ; 

Loof  riiall  I  aee  tbeee  things  forlorn. 
And  oft  again  their  griefii  shall  feeU 
At  each  upon  the  mind  shall  steal ; 

That  wan  prcgector's  mystic  style. 
That  lumpish  idiot  leering  bf. 

That  peevish  idler's  ceaseless  wile, 

And  that  poor  maiden's  half  ibrm'd  smile. 
While  struggling  tot  the  foil  drawn  sigh ! — 

ni  know  no  more. 

parnciAir. 
— Tee,  turn  again ; 
Then  speed  to  happier  scenes  thy  way. 

When  thoogh  hast  view'd  what  yet  remain. 
The  rnins  of  Sir  Eustace  Grey. 

The  sport  of  madness,  misery's  pray . 
But  he  will  no  historian  need, 

His  cares,  his  crimes,  will  he  display. 
And  riiow  (as  one  from  freniy  freed) 

The  proud-lost  mind,  the  Tashnlooe  deed. 

That  cell  to  him  is  Greyling  Hall  :-^ 

Approach ;  he'll  hid  thee  welcome  thera; 
Will  sometimes  for  his  sonrant  call. 

And  sometimes  point  the  vacant  chair . 
He  can,  with  free  and  easy  air, 

And  appear  attentive  and  polite; 
Can  veil  his  woes  in  manners  fair. 

And  pity  with  respect  excite. 

PATiKirr. 

Who  comes  ? — Approach ! — 'tis  kindly  done : 

My  leam'd  physician  and  a  friend, 
Their  pleasures  quit,  to  visit  tme 

Who  cannot  to  their  ease  attend. 
Nor  jo3rs  bestow,  nor  comforts  lend, 

As  when  I  lived  so  bless'd,  so  well. 
And  dreamt  not  I  mutt  soon  contend 

With  those  malignant  powers  of  hell. 

PHT8IC1AN. 

Lass  ¥rarmth,  Sir  Eustace,  or  we  go— 

PATIENT. 

• 

See !  I  am  calm  as  in&nt  love, 
A  very  child,  but  one  of  wo. 

Whom  you  should  pity,  not  reprove :— 
But  men  at  ease,  who  never  strove 

With  passions  wild,  will  calmly  show 
How  soon  we  may  their  ills  remove. 

And  BMsters  of  their  madness  grow. 

Some  twenty  yean,  I  think,  are  gone,— 
(Time  flies,  I  know  not  bow.  awayj 

The  son  upon  no  happier  shone. 
Nor  piDoder  man,  than  Eustace  Grey. 


Ask  where  yon  would,  and  all  wodd  mf. 
The  man  admirad  and  praised  of  all 

By  rich  and  poor,  by  grave  and  gay. 
Was  the  young  lord  of  Greyiing  Halt 

Yes!  I  had  youth  and  rosy  health 

Was  nobly  Ibrm'd,  as  man  might  be; 
For  sickness  then,  of  all  my  wealth, 

I  never  gave  a  single  fee : 
The  ladies  &ir,  the  maidens  free. 

Were  all  accustom'd  then  to  say. 
Who  vronld  a  handsome  figure  see 

Should  look  upon  Sir  Eustace  Grey. 

He  had  a  ftank  and  pleasant  kok, 

A  cheerful  eye,  and  accent  Uand 
His  very  speech  and  manner  spoke 

The  generous  heart,  the  open  hand ; 
About  him  all  vras  gay  or  grand. 

He  had  the  praise  of  great  and  snail; 
He  bought,  improved  progected,  plann*dl 

And  reign*d  a  prince  at  GreyUng  BalL 

My  lady !— she  vras  all  we  love ; 

All  praise  (to  speak  her  worth)  is  laiot 
Her  manners  show'd  the  yielding  dove 

Her  morals,  the  seraphic  saint ; 
She  never  breathed  nor  look'd  compbinC; 

No  equal  upon  earth  had  she : — 
Now,  what  is  this  (air  thing  I  paint  f 

Alas!  as  all  that  live  shall  be. 

Thera  was,  beside,  a  gallant  youth. 

And  him  my  bosom's  friend,  I  had  >- 
O !  I  was  rich  in  very  truth. 

It  made  me  proud — it  made  me  madf— 
Yes,  I  wss  lost — but  there  was  cause  >- 

Where  stood  my  tale  ?— I  cannot  find- 
But  I  had  all  mankind's  applause. 

And  all  the  smiles  of  woman  kind. 

There  were  two  cherub  things  beside, 

A  gracious  girl,  a  glorious  boy ; 
Yet  more  to  swell  my  full-blown  pride* 

To  varnish  higher  my  fading  joy. 
Pleasures  were  ours  without  alloy. 

Nay,  Paradise. — till  my  frail  Eve 
Our  bliss  was  tempted  to  destroy ; 

Deceived,  and  fkted  to  deceive. 

But  I  deserved ;  for  all  that  time. 

When  I  was  loved,  admired,  caress'd. 
There  was  within,  each  secret  crime, 

Unfelt,  uncanceird,  unconfess'd : 
I  never  then  my  God  address'd 

In  grateful  praise  or  humble  prayer; 
And  if  his  word  was  not  my  jest ! 

(Dread  thought !)  it  never  was  my  eara. 

I  doubted — fool  I  was  to  doubt ! 

If  that  all-piercing  eye  could  see, — 
If  He  who  looks  all  worlds  throughout. 

Would  so  minute  and  careful  be. 
As  10  perceive  and  punish  me . — 

Willi  man  I  would  be  great  and  high. 
But  with  my  God  so  lost,  that  He, 

In  his  large  view,  should  pass  wm  by. 


tIR  EUSTACE  6RET. 


with  chUdim,  friMid,  and  wifo 
beyond  tlM  Tnlgar  lot; 

laddens  huaMn  UtB, 

■  the  good  thet  I  had  not  f 

heart  had  aiofol  tpot. 

Ok  beheld  ita  4— poning  itain ; 

ce  I  Ibtgot, 

f  aongfat  not  lo  obtahk 

-111  aoftly  apeak  the  rett!— 
known  to  all  the  crowd, 
»ve  wai  all  confett'd  ; 
ho  to  mach  truth  avow'd* 
friend*a — ^In  pleaiare  proud 
n  theae  cnfMd  tidingi  came ; 
their  flight  waa  told  aloud, 
amiled  to  hear  my  thame ! 


at  the  word 
I  the  deed  ibrget  f 
vord,  th*  accnrwd  iword. 
of  hia  friae  heart  made  wet; 
r  ▼ictira  paid  her  debt, 
,  ahe  died,  the  loathed  to  liye 
ing    aec  her  yet : 
1  thing !  my  nge  ibigive! 

ha  atill,  my  Ufa  to  blen, 
;  could  I  my  fean  remove. 
It  cbeck'd  each  fond  carem, 
n*d  all  parental  love  f 
h  jealous  feelings  strove, 
1  at  last  have  won  my  will, 
rretch !  been  doom*d  to  prove 
of  mortal  good  and  ill. 


•alth !  joy !  in  beauty's  pride ! 
p*d  :  as  flowers  when  blighted  bow, 
BCtion  came .- — ^They  died, 
cofMd — as  I  am  now — 
lot,  angry  friend. — allow 
B  deeply,  sorely  tried  ; 
nd  you  must  wonder  how 
;h  storms  and  strifes  abide. 

:  that  clouds  embattled  make, 
r  afflict  this  earthly  globe ; 
Kith  their  terrors  shake 
isi,  aiMi  to  the  bottom  probe ; 
he  hypocrite  disrobe, 
a  all,  if  fiilse  or  true ; 

devil  had  power  on  Job ; 

long  the  slave  of  two. 

PHTBinAN. 

.  my  friend ;  these  subjects  fly ; 
'  thoughts — go  calmly  on. — 

PATIENT. 

hen  the  fact  deny  f 

>o  know'st, — ^I  was  begone, 

o  fiird  the  eastern  throne, 

ihe  watcher  cried  aloud  !* 

retch  of  Babylon, 

o  guilty  and  so  proud. 


bccyof 
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Like  him,  with  haughty,  iid|tafn  mind, 

I,  in  my  states  my  oomfiiABftight ; 
Delight  and  praise  I  hoped  to  find. 

In  what  I  boilded,  planted,  bought! 
O  arrogance !  by  misery  taught— 

Soon  came  a  voice !  I  felt  it  come ; 
-  Full  be  hia  cup,  with  evil  fraught, 

Demons  his  guides,  and  death  his  doom  I" 

Tlien  was  I  cast  from  out  my  state ; 

Two  fiends  of  darkness  led  my  way ; 
They  waked  me  early,  watch'd  me  late. 

My  dread  by  night,  my  plague  by  day ! 
O!  I  was  made  their  sport,  their  play. 

Through  many  a  stormy  troubled  year; 
And  how  they  used  their  passive  prey 

Is  sad  to  tell . — but  yon  shall  hear. 

And  first,  before  they  sent  me  forth. 

Through  this  unpitying  world  to  nm. 
They  robb*d  Sir  Eustace  of  his  worth, 

Landa,  manors,  lordships,  every  one ; 
So  was  that  gracious  man  undone. 

Was  spurn *d  as  vile,  was  scoro*d  as  poor. 
Whom  every  former  friend  would  shun. 

And  menials  drove  from  every  door. 

Then  those  ill-ftvoor'd  Ones,^  whom  none 

But  my  unhappy  eyes  could  view. 
Led  me,  with  wild  emotion,  on. 

And,  with  resistless  terror,  drew. 
Through  lands  we  fled,  o*er  seas  we  flew. 

And  halted  on  a  boundless  plain  : 
Where  nothing  fed,  nor  breathed,  nor  grew. 

But  silence  ruled  the  still  domain. 

Upon  that  boundless  plain,  below. 

The  setting  sun's  last  rays  were  shed, 
And  gave  a  mild  and  sober  glow. 

Where  all  were  still,  asleep,  or  dead ; 
Vast  ruins  in  the  midst  were  spread. 

Pillars  and  pediments  sublime, 
Where  the  gray  moss  had  forra'd  a  bed. 

And  clothed  the  crumbling  spoils  of  time. 

There  was  I  fix'd,  I  know  not  how, 

Condemned  for  untold  yean  to  stay  : 
Yet  years  were  not ;— one  dreadful  now 

Endured  no  change  of  night  or  day ; 
The  same  mild  evening's  sleeping  ray 

Shone  softly  solemn  and  serene. 
And  all  that  time  I  gazed  away. 

The  setting  sun's  sad  rays  were  seen. 

At  length  a  moment's  sleep  stole  on, — 

Again  came  my  coraraission'd  foes ; 
Again  through  sea  and  land  we're  gone. 

No  peace,  no  respite,  no  repose : 
Above  the  dark  broad  sea  we  rose. 

We  ran  through  bleak  and  frozen  land ; 
I  had  no  strength  their  strength  t'  oppose. 

An  infant  in  a  giant's  hand. 

They  placed  me  where  these  streamers  play. 
Those  nimble  beams  of  brilliant  light ; 

It  would  the  stoutest  heart  dismay, 
To  see,  to  feel,  that  dreadful  sight: 


*  Vide  Buuyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
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oold,  to  bright. 
fliiB6  widi  icy  fmwulii 
jfMrli  polar  aigiit, 


■wiftio 

And  ftU  that 
TluMe  dtncinf 


Slowlf  that  darfcnMi  paa*d  awaf , 

When  down  upon  tho  earth  I  Mr^ 
Some  horried  ileep  waa  mine  by  day ; 

Bat,  aoon  as  toU'd  the  eyening  bell. 
They  ibreed  me  on,  where  ever  dwdl 

Far  distant  men  in  cities  lair. 
Cities  of  whom  no  traTHers  tell. 

Nor  feet  hot  mine  were  wanderan  there. 

Their  watdimen  stare  and  stand  aghast^ 

As  on  we  htmy  thitMigh  the  dark ; 
The  watch-Iight  blinks  as  we  go  past. 

The  wateh-dog  shrinks  and  Aan  lo  bark ; 
The  watch-lower's  bell  Boonds  shrill ;  and,  hark ! 

The  flee  wind  bkiwe— we've  left  the  loihi— 
A  wide  sepolclual  gioond  I  mark. 

And  on  a  tombstone  place  me  down. 


What  monvments  of  mighty  dead ! 

What  tombs  of  ▼arious  kinds  are  fimnd! 
And  stones  erect  their  shadows  shed 

On  hamUe  graves,  with  wickers  bound ; 
Some  risen  flesh  above  the  ground, 

Some  level  with  the  native  day. 
What  sleeping  millions  wait  the  sound, 

''Arise,  ye  dead,  and  cobm  away!" 


Alae!  they  smy  not  lor  diat  call ; 

Spare  me  thk  wo!  jre  demons,  spare !— 
They  come !  the  shrouded  shadows  allr— 

Tis  more  than  mortal  brain  can  bear ; 
Rustling  they  rise,  they  sternly  glare 

At  man  upheld  by  vital  breath ; 
Who,  led  by  wicked  fiends,  should  dure 

To  join  the  shadowy  troops  of  death ! 

Tes,  I  have  felt  all  man  can  (bel. 

Till  he  shall  pay  his  nature's  debt ; 
nil  that  no  hope  has  strength  to  heal. 

No  mind  the  comlbrt  to  ibrget : 
Whatever  cares  the  heart  can  flet. 

The  spirits  wear,  the  temper  gall,    . 
Wo,  want,  drsad,  anguish,  all  beeet 

My  sinful  soul !— together  all! 

Those  fiends  upon  a  shaking  fen 

Fix*d  me,  in  dark  tempestooos  night ; 
There  never  trod  the  foot  of  men. 

There  flock'd  the  fowl  in  wintery  flight ; 
There  danced  the  moor's  deceitful  light 

Above  the  pool  where  sedges  grow ; 
And  when  the  BMming  sun  shone 

It  shone  upon  a  fiehl  of  snow. 


Tbey  hung  me  on  a  bough  so  snull. 

The  rook  could  build  her  neet  no  higher ; 
Tliey  fix'd  me  on  the  trembling  ball 

That  crowns  the  steeple's  quivering  spire ; 
IVey  set  om  where  the  seas  retire. 

But  drown  with  their  returning  tide; 
Aad  made  me  flee  the  oKrantain's  Are, 

When  roUiiv  f>n*n  its  burning 


I've  hung  upon  die  ridgy  steep 

Of  cli&,  and  held  the  rambling  biier; 
Tve  plunged  below  the  billowy  deep^ 

Where  ahr  was  ssnt  me  to  raspire ; 
Tve  been  where  hungry  wolvea  retirs ; 

And  (to  complete  my  woeii)  Fve  ran 
Where  bedlam's  crasy  crew  eoospiie 

Against  the  life  of  roasooiag  amn. 

rve  fiirl'd  in  storms  the  flapping  sail 

Bjr  hanging  from  the  topmast<^ead  { 
rve  served  the  vilest  slates  in  jail. 

And  pick'd  die  dunghill's  spcrfl  fer  bn 
Fve  made  the  badger's  hole  my  bed, 

I've  wander'd  with  a  gipsy  craw^ 
Fve  dreaded  all  die  guilty  dread.^ 

And  done  what  they  would 
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On  sand,  where  ebbs  and  flows  the  flood 

Midway  they  placed  and  bade  me  dii 
Propp'd  on  my  stafl)  I  stoudy  stood 

When  the  swift  waves  came  rolling  b 
And  high  they  rose,  and  still  more  high. 

Till  my  lips  drank  die  bitter  brine ; 
I  sobb'd  convulsed,  then  cast  mine  eye. 

And  saw  the  dde's  reflowing  sign. 

And  then,  my  dreams  were  such  as  naof 

Could  yield  but  my  unhappy  case ; 
Fve  been  of  thbusand  devils  caught. 

And  thrust  into  that  horrid  place. 
Where  reign  dismay,  despair,  disgrace ; 

Furies  with  iron  fiings  were  there. 
To  torture  that  accursed  race, 

Doom'd  to  dismay,  disgrace,  deepair. 

Harmlem  I  was ;  3ret  hunted  down 

For  treasons,  to  my  soul  unfit ; 
I've  been  punned  through  many  a  town 

For  crimes  that  petty  knaves  commit; 
Fve  been  adjudged  t*  have  lost  my  wit. 

Because  I  preach'd  so  loud  and  well ; 
And  dirown  into  the  dungeon's  pit. 

For  trampling  on  the  pit  of  hell. 

Such  were  the  evils,  man  of  sin. 

That  I  was  feted  U>  sustain ; 
And  add  to  all,  widiooi — within, 

A  soul  defiled  with  every  stain 
That  man's  rsflecting  mind  can  pain ; 

That  pride,  wrong,  rsge,  despair,  can 
In  fact,  they'd  nearly  tooch'd  my  bcain, 

And  reason  on  her  throne  would  shak* 

But  pity  will  the  vilest  seek. 

If  punish'd  guilt  will  not  repine^^ 
I  heard  a  heavenly  Teacher  speak. 

And  felt  the  Son  of  mercy  shine  ; 
I  hail'd  die  light!  the  birth  divine ! 

And  then  was  seal'd  among  the  few ; 
Those  angry  fiends  beheld  the  sign. 

And  fium  me  in  an  instant  fiew. 

Come,  hear  how  thus  the  charmen  cry 
To  wandering  sheep,  the  strays  of  sia 

While  sooM  the  wicketpgate  paas  by. 
And  some  will  knock  and  enter  in  t 
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"  Fun  joyfiil  'til  a  toal  to  win. 

For  he  that  winncth  toali  it  wiie ; 

*  Now  hark !  the  holy  ■trmiiM  bogbi, 

*  And  thufl  tbo  aaintad  prMchar  criM  .**- 
■ 

PT  **  Pilgrim,  barden'd  with  thy  an, 

m  Come  the  way  to  Zioo'i  gate, 

■  Tliere,  till  Mercy  let  thee  in, 

B  Knock  and  weep,  and  watch  and  wait 

Knock ! — He  knowf  the  sinner's  cry : 
p       Weep ! — He  lovee  the  moamer'i  tean : 
y       Watch ! — for  saving  grace  is  nigh : 

Wait  .'—till  heavenly  light  appears. 

"  Hark !  it  is  the  Bridegroom's  voice ; 

Welcome  pilgrim  to  thy  rest ; 

Now  Vkhin  the  gate  ngoiee^ 

8de  jpM'd,  and  boaght  and  bless'd ! 
Wajr  from  all  the  lares  of  vice, 
8eal*d — by  signs  the  ohoaen  know. 
Bought— by  love  and  life  the  price, 
Bless'd — the  mighty  debt  to  owe. 

^  Holy  Pilgrim !  what  for  thee 

In  a  world  like  this  remain  ? 

From  thy  guarded  breast  shall  6ee, 

Fear  and  shame,  and  doubt  and  pain. 
Fear— the  hope  of  Heaven  shall  fly, 
Shame— fifom  glory's  view  retire, 
Doobc — in  certain  raptore  die, 
Pkin — in  endless  bliss  eipiie.' 
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But  though  my  day  of  grace  wai  come, 

Tet  still  my  days  of  grief  I  find  ; 
The  former  clouds*  collected  gloom 

Stin  sadden  the  reflecting  mind ; 
The  soul,  to  evil  things  consign'd. 

Will  of  their  evil  some  retain ; 
The  man  will  seem  to  earth  inclined. 

And  will  not  look  erect  again. 

Thus,  though  elect,  I  feel  it  hard 

To  lose  what  I  possess'd  before. 
To  be  from  all  my  wealth  debarr'd, — 

The  brave  Sir  Eustace  is  no  more : 
But  old  I  wai  and  passing  poor, 

Stem,  rugged  men  my  conduct  view; 
They  chide  my  wish,  they  bar  my  door, 

Tis  hard — ^I  weep— you  see  I  da — 

Must  you,  my  friends,  no  longer  stay  ? 

Thus  quickly  all  my  pleasures  end ; 
But  111  remember,  when  I  pray, 

My  kind  physician  and  his  friend ; 
And  those  sad  hours,  you  deign  to  spend 

With  me,  I  shall  requite  them  all ; 
Sir  Eustace  for  his  friends  shall  send. 

And  thank  their  love  at  Grayling  Hall 


•  It  has  been  snggested  to  roe,  that  this  change  from 
retUeasocas  to  repose,  in  the  mind  of  Sir  Eostace,  Is 
wrought  by  a  methodistic  caD ;  and  It  is  admitted  to  be 
■uch :  a  aob^r  and  ratiooal  conversion  could  not  have 
happened  while  the  disorder  of  the  brain  coatinoed :  yet 
the  verses  which  follow,  In  a  (Afferent  measure,  are  not 
taHended  to  make  any  reUgfcras  persuasion  appear  rkU* 
enlous;  they  are  to  be  supposed  as  the  eflect  of  memory 
In  the  disordered  mind  of  the  speaker,  and,  though  evl- 
dsntly  enthusiastic  in  respect  to  Isngusge,  are  not  meant 
to  eonv^  say  Impropriety  of  sentiment. 
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The  poor  Sir  Eostace !— ifJPh  hope 

Leads  him  to  think  of  Joys  again ; 
And  when  his  earthly  visions  droop, 

His  views  of  heavenly  kind  remain : — 
But  whence  that  meek  and  humbled  strain. 

That  spirit  wounded,  lost,  resign'd  t 
Would  not  so  proud  a  soul  disdain 

The  madness  of  the  poorest  mind  t 

rarsiciAN. 
No !  for  the  more  he  swell'd  with  pride. 

The  more  he  folt  misfortune's  blow ; 
Disgrace  and  grief  he  could  not  hide. 

And  poverty  had  laid  him  low : 
Thus  shame  and  sorrow  working  slow. 

At  length  this  humble  spirit  gave ; 
Madness  on  these  began  to  grow. 

And  bound  him  to  his  fiends  a  slave. 

Though  the  wild  thoughts  had  touch'd  his  brain. 

Then  was  he  free :  —so,  forth  he  lan ; 
To  soothe  or  threat,  alike  were  vain : 

He  spoke  of  fiends,  lookM  wild  and  wan ; 
Tear  aAer  year,  the  hurried  man 

Obey'd  those  fiends  from  place  to  place ; 
Till  his  religious  change  began 

To  form  a  frenzied  child  of  grace. 

For,  as  the  fury  lost  its  strength. 

The  mind  reposed ;  by  slow  degrees 
Came  lingering  hope,  and  brought  at  length. 

To  the  tormented  spirit,  ease : 
This  slave  of  sin,  whom  fiends  could  seize. 

Felt  or  believed  their  power  had  end  ;— 
"  Tis  faith,"  he  cried,  **  my  boeom  frees. 

And  now  my  Saviour  is  my  friend.** 

But  ah !  though  time  can  yield  relief. 

And  soften  woes  it  cannot  cure ; 
Would  we  not  suffer  pain  and  grief. 

To  have  our  reason  sound  and  sure  ? 
Then  let  us  keep  our  bosoms  pure. 

Our  fancy's  favourite  flights  suppress ; 
Prepare  the  body  to  endure. 

And  bend  the  mind  to  meet  distress ; 
And  then  His  guardian  care  implore. 
Whom  demons  dread  and  men  adore. 
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Confiteor  facere  hoc  annos ;  sed  eC  alters  causa  est, 
Anzietasanhni,  contlnuujque  dolor.  Ovm. 


MAOnTEATI,  VAOaANT,  CONITABLI,  Ac. 
VAOEANT. 

Take,  take  away  thy  baibarous  hand. 
And  lot  me  to  thy  mastor  speak ; 

Remit  awhile  the  harsh  command. 
And  hear  me,  or  my  heart  will  break. 

MAGIBTEATK. 

Fond  wretch !  and  what  canst  then  relate. 
But  deeds  of  sorrow,  shame,  and  sin  f 

Thy  crime  is  proved,  thou  know'st  thy  foto ; 
But  come,  thy  tale ! — begin,  bogin  !^ 

Q 
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CRABBS. 


My  crime !— TOHNkeniog  difld  lo  ftad, 
I  Miied  the  food,  four  witnea  mw ; 

J  knew  your  laws  forbade  the  deed. 
Bat  yielded  to  a  ■tronger  law. 

Kndw'it  thou,  to  Nature*!  gTeat  fomwind 
All  human  lawi  are  frail  and  weakf 

Nay !  frown  not    itay  hia  eager  hand. 
And  hear  me.  or  my  heart  will  break. 

In  thii,  th'  adopted  babe  I  hoU 

'  With  anzMHia  feodnem  to  my  bieaat, 

My  heart*t  sole  comfort  I  behold. 

More  dear  than  life,  when  lifo  waa  blem*d ; 
I  law  her  pining,  iainting.  cold, 

I  begg'd— but  Tain  waa  my  reqneat 


I  Mw  the  tempting  food,  and  aei 
My  infant  luflerer  found  relief; 

And,  in  the  pilfer'd  treaaore  plemed. 
Smiled  on  my  guilt,  and  hnah'd  my  grieC 

But  I  have  griefii  of  other  kind, 
Troublea  and  sorrows  more  severe; 

Give  me  to  ease  my  tortnred  mind. 
Lend  to  my  woes  a  patient  ear ; 

And  let  me— if  I  may  not  find 
A  friend  to  help— find  one  to  hear. 


Yet  nameless  let  me  plead    my 
Would  only  wake  the  cry  of  aoom ; 

A  child  of  sin,  conceived  in  shame. 
Brought  forth  in  wo^  to  miaeiy  bom. 

My  mother  dead,  my  fiiiher  loat, 
I  wander'd  with  a  vagrant  crew ; 

A  common  care,  a  common  cost. 
Their  sorrows  and  their  sine  I  knew; 

With  them,  by  wanton  error  forced, 
Like  them,  I  base  and  guilty  grew. 

Few  are  my  years,  not  so  my  crimes ; 

The  age,  which  these  sad  looks  declare. 
Is  Sorrow's  work,  it  is  not  Time's, 

And  I  am  okl  in  shame  and  care. 

Taught  to  believe  the  world  a  place 
Where  every  stranger  was  a  foe^ 

Tmin'd  in  the  arts  that  mark  our  race. 
To  what  new  people  could  I  got 

Could  I  a  better  life  embrace. 
Or  live  aa  virtue  dictates  t  No ! 


So  through  the  land  I  wandering  went. 
And  little  found  of  grief  or  joy ; 

But  lost  my  bosom's  sweet  content 
When  first  I  toved— the  Gipsy-Boy. 

A  sturdy  youth  he  was  and  tall. 
His  k»ks  would  all  his  aoul  deekra; 

His  piercing  eyes  were  deep  and  somll. 
And  strongly  curi'd  his  nven  hair. 

Yes,  Aaron  hod  each  manly  charm, 
AU  in  the  May  of  youthful  pride. 

He  scarcely  foar'd  his  fother's  arm. 
And  every  other  arm  defied.— 

Ofk,  wlMn  fbey  grew  in  anger  warn, 
(Wbooi  wffl  not  love  and  power  divide  f) 

I  roie,  their  wmthlhl  souls  to  calm, 
Nat  «tc  inalDlbl  combat  tried. 


His  father  was  our  part3r*s  chief. 
And  dark  and  dreadful  was  his  look; 

His  presence  fill'd  my  heart  with  grieC 
Although  to  me  he  kindly  spoke. 

With  Aaron  I  delighted  went. 
His  favour  was  my  Miss  and  pride ; 

In  growing  hope  our  dajrs  we  spent. 
Love  growing  charms  in  either  spied. 

It  saw  them,  all  which  Nature  lent. 
It  lent  them,  all  which  she  denied. 

Could  I  the  fother's  kindness  priM, 
Or  grateful  looks  on  him  bestow. 

Whom  I  bdield  in  wrath  arise. 
When  Aaron  sunk  beneath  hia  btow  t 


laan^ 


He  drove  him  down  with  wicked 
It  was  a  dreadful  sight  lo  see ; 

Then  vei*d  him,  till  he  left  the 
And  told  his  cruel  love  to  me  ;— 

The  clan  were  all  at  his  command. 
Whatever  his  command  might  be. 

The  night  was  dark,  the  lanes  were  dec 
And  one  by  one  they  took  their  way ; 

He  bade  roe  lay  me  down  and  sleep, 
I  only  wept  and  wish*d  for  day 

AccufMd  be  the  love  he  bore. 
Accursed  waa  the  force  he  oseo. 

So  let  him  of  his  God  implore 
For  mercy,  and  be  so  refused ! 

You  frown  again, — to  show  my  wrong. 
Can  I  in  gentle  language  speak? 

My  vroes  aro  deep,  my  words  are  stronf 
And  hear  me,  or  my  heart  will  break. 

MAOfeTaATB. 

I  hear  thy  words,  I  feel  thy  pain : 
Forbear  awhile  to  speak  thy  woea ; 

Receive  our  aid,  and  then  again 
The  story  of  thy  life  disclose. 

For,  though  seduced  and  led  astray, 
Thou'st  traveird  fiir  and  wander'd  ki 

Thy  God  hath  seen  thee  all  the  way. 
And  all  the  tuma  that  led  thee  wroQ| 


PARTH. 


Quoodsm  ridsntes  oeoli,  nmc  foute  perei 
'   Deplorsnt  poBooa  nocte  diequo  sues. 

C0BK.GAUJi 


.  *  ■AorsraATK. 

Cdtas,  now  again  thy  woes  impart. 

Tell  all  thy  sorrows,  all  thy  sin ; 
We  cannot  heal  the  throbbing  heart 

Till  we  discern  the  wounds  within. 

Componction  weeps  our  guilt  away. 
The  sinner's  safety  is  his  pain ; 

Such  pangs  for  our  offences  pay. 
And  these  severer  grieft  are  gain. 

VAOEAirr. 
The  son  came  back— he  found  us  vred. 

Then  dreadful  was  the  oath  he  swore 
His  way  through  Blackburn  Forsat  led,- 

His  fotber  we  beheld  no 


•Mm. 
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^  Of  all  oar  duiog  clan  not  mm 

«       Woold  on  the  doabtfol  tal^^  dwell  ; 

1;  For  all  eeteem'd  the  u^aied  lont 

k       And  fear'd  the  tale  which  he  could  tell. 

Bat  I  had  mightier  caaae  fcr  lear, 

■  For  slow  and  moamfol  nrand  my  hed 
'    I  iiaw  a  dreadfal  fbfm  appear*— 

■  It  came  when  I  and  Aaron  wed. 
i 

g    (Tee !  we  were  wed,  I  know  my  crimar- 

We  slept  beneath  the  elmin  tree ; 
'    Bat  I  was  grieving  all  the  time, 
^        And  Aaron  frown'd  my  team  to  lee. 

k    Fdr  he  not  yet  had  felt  the  pain 
I       That  rankles  in  a  wounded  breast ; 
I    He  waked  to  sin,  then  slept  again, 
I        Forsook  his  God,  yet  took  hia  rest- 
Bat  I  was  forced  to  feign  delight, 

And  joy  in  mirth  and  music  aoaght,— 
'     And  memory  now  recalls  the  night, 

With  luch  surprise  and  horror  franght, 
I     That  reason  felt  a  mooMnt's  flight. 

And  left  a  mind  to  madness  wrou^it.} 

When  waking  on  my  heaving  breast 

1  felt  a  hand  as  cold  as  death ; 
A  sodden  fear  my  voice  supprass'd, 

A  chilling  terror  stopp'd  my  breath.— 

I  seem*d— no  words  can  ntter  how ! 

For  thero  my  Ather-husband  stoodr* 
And  thus  he  said  :— **  Will  God  allow, 

The  great  avenger,  just  and  good, 
A  wife  to  break  her  marriage  vow  ? 

A  son  to  shed  his  father's  blood  t" 

I  trembled  at  the  dismal  sounds. 
But  vainly  strove  a  vrord  to  say ; 

SSo,  pointing  to  his  bleeding  wounds. 
The  threatening  spectra  stalk'd  away.* 

I  brought  a  lovely  daughter  forth. 
His  father's  child,  in  Aaron's  bed  ; 

He  took  her  from  me  in  his  wrath, 
"*  When  is  my  child  ?"— "  Thy  child  is  dead. 

"Twas  ialse.— We  wander'd  far  and  wide. 
Through  town  and  country,  field  and  fen. 

Till  Aaron,  fighting,  fell  and  died. 
And  I  became  a  wife  again. 

I  then  was  young : — my  husband  sold 
My  fancied  charms  for  fvicked  price ; 

He  gave  me  oft,  for  sinful  gold. 
The  slave,  but  not  the  friend  of  vice  >- 

Behold  me.  Heaven !  my  pains  behold. 
And  let  them  for  my  sins  suffice ! 

The  wretch  who  lent  me  thus  for  gain. 
Despised  me  when  my  jrouth  was  fled , 

Then  came  diseaae,  and  brought  me  pain. — 
Come,  death,  and  bear  me  to  the  dead ' 

For  though  I  grieve,  my  grief  is  vain. 
And  fruitless  all  tha  tears  I  shed. 


•The  stste  of  inind  here  described  wffl  account  for  a 
vision  of  this  nature,  wItlMmt  bavlBg  recourse  to  soy  so* 
pernsmral  sppearanoe. 


It 


True,  I  was  not  to  virtue  W0tk*d, 
Yet  well  I  knew  my  deeds  wero  ill ; 

By  each  offence  my  heart  was  pain'd, 
I  wept,  but  I  ofltoled  still ; 

My  better  thoughts  my  life  disdain'd. 
But  yet  the  viler  led  my  will. 

My  husband  died,  and  now  no  mora 
My  smile  was  sought,  or  ask'd  my  hand  ^^ 

A  widow'd  vagrant,  vile  and  poor,  ^B 

Beneath  a  vagrant's  vile  command. 

Ceaseless  I  roved  the  country  round. 
To  win  my  bread  by  fraudful  arts. 

And  long  a  poor  subsistence  found. 
By  spreading  nets  for  simple  hearts. 

Though  poor,  and  abject,  and  despised ; 

Their  fortunes  to  the  crowd  I  told ; 
I  gave  the  young  the  love  they  prized. 

And  promised  wealth  (o  blesB  the  old  { 
Schemes  for  the  doubtful  I  devised. 

And  charms  for  the  forsaken  sold. 

At  length  for  arts  like  these  confined 

In  prison  with  a  lawless  craw, 
I  soon  perceived  a  kindred  mind. 

And  thera  my  long-lost  daughter  knew. 

His  father's  child,  whom  Aaron  gave 

To  wander  with  a  distant  clan. 
The  miseries  of  the  world  to  brave. 

And  be  the  slave  of  vice  and  man. 

She  knew  my  name — ^we  met  in  pain. 
Our  parting  pongs  can  I  express  f 

She  sail'd  a  convict  o'er  the  maiai. 
And  left  an  heir  to  her  distrsas. 

This  is  that  heir  to  shame,  and  pain. 

For  whom  I  only  could  descry 
A  world  of  trouble  and  disdain : 

Tot.  could  I  bear  to  see  her  die. 
Or  stretch  her  feeble  hands  in  vain, 

And.  weeping,  beg  of  me  supply? 


No !  though  the  fiite  thy  mother  knew 
Was  shameful !  shameful  though  thy 

Have  wander'd  all.  a  lawless  craw. 
Outcasts,  despised  in  every  place ; 

Tet  as  the  dark  and  muddy  tide. 
When  far  from  its  polluted  source. 

Becomes  more  pure.  and.  purified, 
Flovirs  in  a  clear  and  happy  coarse  ;— 


In  thee,  dear  infant !  so  may  end 
Our  shame,  in  thee  our  sorrows  cease ! 

And  thy  pure  course  will  then  extend, 
In  floods  of  imr,  o'er  vales  of  peace. 

O !  by  the  God  who  loves  to  spare. 

Deny  me  not  the  boon  I  crave ; 
Let  this  loved  child  your  merey  share. 

And  let  me  find  a  peaceful  grave ; 
Make  her  yet  spotless  soul  your  care. 

And  let  my  sins  their  portion  have ; 
Her  for  a  better  fate  prepare. 

And  poniah  whom  'twere  sin  In  sa5i%*. 


n 


CRABB£. 


Racmll  the  word,  rMMNHwe  the  thoogfal; 

Command  thy  heart,  and  bend  thy  knee  ; 
There  ia  to  all  a  pardon  brought, 

A  ransom  rich,  aaanred,  and  free ; 
Tia  full  when  fimnd,  'tit  found  if  aonght, 

O I  seek  it,  till  'tie  aeal'd  to  thee. 


♦ 


T40EAIfT. 

how  my  paidoo  ahall  I  know  f 


MAGIBT&ATE. 

By  feeling  dread  that  'tia  ix>t  aent 
By  tears  (or  ain  that  freely  flow, 

By  grief,  that  all  thy  tears  are  spent, 
By  thoughts  on  that  great  debt  we  owe. 

With  all  the  mercy  God  has  lent. 
By  suflering  what  thou  canst  not  show, 

Tet  showing  how  thine  heart  ia  rent. 
Till  thou  canst  feel  thy  bosom  glow. 

And  say,  **  My  Saviour,  1  repent  r* 


WOMAN: 

*'  Tb  a  womsn  I  oerer  addressed  myself  in  the  Isngaage 
of  daeeney  and  fiiendthlp,  wUboat  rseelttaff  a  ds- 
cent  and  friendly  answer.  If  I  waa  huoRry  or 
thirsty,  wet  or  sick,  they  did  not  besilaie^  like  men,  to 
perform  a  f enerous  action :  in  so  free  and  kind  a 
nuumer  did  they  contribute  to  my  reliel^  that  if  1  vras 
dry,  I  drank  the  sweetest  draught ;  and  if  hungry,  I 
ate  the  coarsest  morsel  with  a  doable  refiah."— Afr. 
Ladjfard,  oafmudbf  AC  Parkt  in  Ub  TVoveto  into 
Africa. 

Place  the  white  man  on  Afric*a  coast. 

Whose  swarthy  sons  in  blood  delight, 
Who  of  their  scorn  to  Europe  boast. 

And  point  their  very  demons  white : 
There,  nhile  the  sterner  sex  disdaina 

To  soothe  the  woes  they  cannot  feel. 
Woman  will  atrive  to  heal  hia  paina. 

And  weep  for  thoee  she  cannot  heal ; 
Hen  ia  warm  pity's  sacred  glow  ; 

From  all  her  stores,  she  bean  a  part. 
And  bids  the  spring  of  hope  re>flow, 

That  languish'd  in  the  fainting  heart 

**  What  though  ao  pale  his  haggard  fiu«. 

So  sunk  and  sad  hia  looks,"— she  criea ; 
**  And  fiir  unlike  our  nobler  race. 
With  crisped  locka  and  rolling  ejrea ; 
Yet  miaery  marfca  him  of  our  kind ; 

We  see  him  lost,  alone,  afraid ; 
And  pangs  of  body,  grieA  in  mind. 
Pronounce  him  man,  and  ask  our  aid. 

**  Perhapa  in  some  far^istant  shore. 

There  are  who  in  these  forma  delight ; 
Whoee  milky  features  please  them  more 
Tlian  oun  of  jet,  thus  )Mimii|fri  bright ; 
Of  such  may  be  his  weephlg  wife. 

Such  children  for  their  sire  may  onlt 
And  if  we  spare  his  ebbing  lifb. 
Our  kindness  may  preaerve  them  alL** 

Tliia  her  compassion  woman  showa, 
Baneatii  the  line  her  arts  are  theae ; 

of  Upland- 


*'  From  aome  ead  land  the  atmnger  con 
Where  joya  like  oun  are  itever  ibao 

Let's  soothe  him  in  our  happy  bomea, 
Where  freedom  aita  with  plenty  cnm 

**  Tis  good  the  fiiinting  soul  to  cheer, 

To  aee  the  frmieh'd  stranger  led ; 
To  milk  for  him  the  mother  deer. 
To  amoo^  lor  him  the  furry  bed. 
The  powen  above  our  Lapland  blem 
With  good  no  other  people  kiK»w ; 
T*  enlarge  the  joys  that  we  poaaeas 
By  feeling  thoee  that  we  beetow  V* 

Thna  in  extremea  of  cold  and  heat. 
Where  wandering  man  may  trace  hia  kia 

Wherever  grief  and  want  retreat. 
In  woman  they  compassion  find  i 

She  makea  the  female  breast  her  seat. 
And  dictatee  mercy  to  the  mind. 

Man  may  the  sterner  virtues  know. 

Determined  justice,  truth  severe : 
But  female  hearts  with  pity  glow. 

And  woman  holds  aflSiction  dear; 
For  guiltleas  woes  her  sorrows  flow. 

And  suflering  vice  compels  her  tear ; 
Tia  hen  to  soothe  the  ills  below. 

And  bid  life's  fairer  views  appear 
To  woman's  gentle  kind  we  owe 

What  comforts  and  delights  us  here ; 
They  its  gay  hopce  on  youth  beaiow. 

And  care  they  aoothe  and  age  they 
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With  fair  round  belly  with  good  c^pon  MnedJ^ 

With  eyes  serere 

Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  Instances. 

At  you  tike  it,  act  fl.  ae 
Deep  shame  hath  struck  me  dumb. 

King  John,  act  Iv.  sc 

He  fires  the  bsftinsdo  with  his  tongue, 
Our  ears  are  codgcU'd. 

King  John,  act  It.  ae 
Let's  kin  an  the  lawyers ; 
Now  show  yoursehres  men  :  'lis  for  liberty : 
We  will  not  leare  one  lord  or  irentleman. 

Henry  17.  part  2,  act  U.  ac 
And  thus  the  whirUgig  of  time  brings  In  his 

TttetJU  yigkt,  act  r. 


Trat  all  men  would  be  cowards  if  they  dnva^ 
Some  men  we  know  have  courage  lo  dedaee ; 
And  this  the  life  of  many  a  hero  shows. 
That  like  the  tide,  man's  courage  ebbe  and  flo 
With  friends  and  gay  companions  round  theai.  i 
Men  boldly  speak  and  have  the  hearla  of  emb 
Who,  with  oppenenta  aeated.  miaa  the  aid 
Of  kind  applauding  looks,  and  grow  afraid  ; 
Like  timid  travellen  in  the  night,  they  fytu 
Th'  assault  of  fbea,  when  not  a  friend  ia  nenr. 

In  coQleft  mighty,  and  of  conqueet  prood 
Waa  JosCice  Bolt,  impetuous,  warm.  aiMl  lood ; 
Hia  feme,  hia  proweaa  all  the  coontry  knew. 
And  diapEtenla.  with  OM  00  fiefM,  WEft  fcwt 
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I  yomagn  wan,  tor  kw  dciign'd, 
indeM  look  and  penMrering  mind ; 
t  A  elerk.  tor  dbpattUioo  Amed, 
I  tirade blin,  and  no  cooflicla  lamed. 
y  ho  liade  hia  maalar'i  deak  adieu, 
tk  hia  bfotkera  from  the  world  withdrew. 
)  ibrtane  he  from  them  pomeM'd, 
with  eaving  care  and  prudence  ble«*d. 
lid  he  go  and  lo  the  eonutry  give 
how  an  Engliak  'squire  thoukl  live ; 
Qleoua,  yet  bow  frugal  man  may  be, 
hordcr'd  hoapitalityf 
1  the  righia  of  all  ao  well  maintain, 
e  ahould  idle  be,  and  none  complain. 
I  and  more  he  purpoMd— and  what  man 
,  he  did  to  realise  hia  plan : 
convinced  him  that  we  cannot  keep 
of  leaaoner*  like  a  flock  of  iheep ; 
M  tor  from  ibUowing  at  we  lead, 
a  a  cause  why  they  will  not  proceed. 
>  not  follow  where  a  rule  ie  shown, 
I  to  take  a  method  of  his  own ; 
he  way  with  all  your  care  and  skill, 
I  he  quit,  if  but  to  prove  he  will. — 
our  juatice  honour ;  and  the  crowd, 
his  presence,  their  respect  avow'd. 
r  years  he  found  his  heart  incline, 
A  in  youth,  to  generous  food  and  wine ; 
idulgence  check'd  the  powerful  love 
» teach,  to  argue,  and  reprove. 
gs,  or  public  calls,  he  never  miss*d~ 
e  oA«n,  always  to  assist 
B  clergy  join'd,  and  not  a  cause 
to  them  but  he  could  quote  the  laws ; 
tiilies  and  residence  display'd 
r  know  ledge  for  the  hearer's  aid ; 
d  on  glebe  and  fanning,  wool  and  grain, 
•oourae,  without  a  pause,  maintain, 
experience  and  his  native  sense 
a  bold  imperious  eloquence ; 
e.  siem  look  of  men  iuform'd  and  wise, 
nmand  of  feature,  heart,  and  eyes, 
compelling  frown,  and    fear   inspiring 

the  table,  not  a  guest  was  seen 

euie  no  lingering,  or  so  keen ; 

t  the  outer  roan  no  more  required, 

r  uakcd.  and  he  was  man  inspired. 

cu  then  were  those,  a  subject  true 

n  fairest  form  to  public  view ! 

I  and  state,  of  law,  with  mighty  strength 

he  spoke,  in  speech  of  mighty  length : 
.  into  the  vale  of  years  declined, 
too  little  of  the  monarch  mind : 
H  anger  by  untimely  jokes, 
sitioa  by  contempt  provokes ; 
•appresaea  by  his  awful  frown, 
Ue  spirits,  by  disdain,  keeps  down ; 
V  the  mild,  approved  by  the  severe, 
rat  Ay  him,  aiid  the  valiant  fear, 
fbettriitg  is  his  proud  discourse, 
whelming  of  his  voice  the  force ; 
powieriog  is  he  when  he  shows 
Is  upon  a  mind  that  always  overflows 
ody  man  at  every  meeting  rose,^ 
I  ID  hint,  determine,  or  propose ; 

so  food  of  teaching,  that  he  taught 
BMdied  tiot  or  sought : 


Happy  our  hero,  when  he  could  excite 

Some  thoughtless  talker  to  the  wordy  fight  : 

Let  him  a  subject  at  his  pleasure  choose, 

Physic  or  law,  religion  or  the  muse ; 

On  all  such  themes  he  was  prepared  to  shine, 

Physician,  poet,  lawyer,  and  divine. 

Hemm'd  in  by  some  lough  argument,  borne  down 

By  press  of  language,  and  the  awful  frown. 

In  vain  for  mercy  shall  the  culprit  plead ;      •'^. 

His  crime  is  past,  and  sentence  must  proceeii|H  -; 

Ah !  suflering  man,  have  patience,  bear  thy  wod» 

For  lo !  the  clock — at  ten  the  justice  goes. 

This  powerful  man,  on  business  or  to  {dease 
A  curious  taste,  or  weary  grown  of  ease, 
On  a  long  journey  travell'd  many  a  mile 
Westward,  and  halted  midway  in  our  isle ; 
Content  to  view  a  city  large  and  fair. 
Though  none  had  notice — what  a  man  was  there ! 

Silent  two  days,  he  then  began  .to  long 
Agam  to  try  a  voice  so  loud  and  strorig : 
To  give  his  favourite  topics  some  new  grace. 
And  gain  some  glory  in  such  distant  place ; 
To  reap  some  present  pleasure,  and  to  sow 
Seeds  of  fair  fame,  in  afker-time  to  grow  .* 
Here  will  men  say,  "  We  heard,  at  such  an  hour. 
The  best  of  speakers — wonderful  his  power." 

Inquiry  made,  he  found  that  day  would  meet 
A  learned  club,  and  in  the  very  street : 
Knowledge  to  gain  and  give,  was  the  design ; 
To  speak,  to  hearken,  to  debate,  and  dine  : 
This  pleased  our  traveller,  for  he  fell  his  force 
In  either  way,  to  eat  or  to  discourse. 

Nothing  more  easy  than  to  gain  access 
To  men  like  ihese,  with  his  polite  address; 
So  he  succeeded,  and  first  look'd  around. 
To  view  his  objects  and  to  take  his  ground  ; 
And  therefore  silent  chose  a  while  to  sit. 
Then  enter  boldly  by  some  lucky  hit ; 
Some  observation  keen  or  stroke  severe. 
To  cause  some  wonder  or  excite  some  feur. 
Now.  dinner  past,  no  longer  ho  suppre&a'd 
Ills  strung  dialike  to  be  a  silent  guest ; 
Subjects  and  wurds  were  now  at  his  command — 
When  disappointment  frown'd  on  all  he  plann'd  ; 
For,  hark ! — he  heard,  amazed,  on  every  side 
His  church  insulted,  and  her  priests  belied  ; 
The  laws  reviled,  the  ruling  power  abused 
The  land  derided,  and  its  foes  excused  : — 
He  heard,  and  ponder'd — What,  lo  men  so  vile. 
Should  be  his  language  I  For  his  threatening  style 
They  were  too  many ; — if  his  speech  were  meek. 
They  would  despise  such  poor  attempts  to  s^>eak  : 
At  other  times  with  every  word  at  will. 
He  now  sat  lost,  perplex'd,  astonished,  still. 
Here  were  Socinians,  Deisu,  and  indeed 
All  who,  as  foes  to  England's  church,  agreed ; 
But  still  with  creeds  unlike,  and  some  without  a 

creed : 
Here,  too,  fierce  f^nds  of  liberty  he  saw. 
Who  own'd  no  p4pB  and  who  obey  no  law  ; 
There  were  reformers  of  each  diflerent  sort. 
Foes  to  the  laws,  the  pricinliood,  and  the  court ; 
Some  on  their  favourite  plans  alone  intent. 
Some  purely  angry  and  malevolent : 
The  ru^h  were  proud  to  blame  their  country's  laws ; 
The  vain,  to  seem  supporters  of  a  cause  ; 
One  call'd  for  chan;;o  that  he  would  dread  to 
Another  sigh'd  for  Gallic  liberty ! 

o2 
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And  numbers  joining  with  the  forwtrd  craw, 
For  no  one  raaaon— but  that  numbers  do. 

**  How/'  said  the  justice,  **  can  this  trouble  rise, 
This  shame  and  pain,  from  creatures  I  despise  T" 
And  conscience  answer'd — **The  pro  vailing  cause 
Is  thy  delight  in  listening  to  applause ; 
Here,  tliou  art  seated  with  a  tribe,  who  spurn 
Thy  favourite  themes,  and  into  laughter  turn 
Th^aars  and  wishes ;  silent  and  obscure, 
Tl^pif,  shait  thou  the  long  harangue  endure; 
And  leara,  by  feeling,  what  it  is  to  force 
On  thy  unwilling  friends  the  long  discourse : 
What  though  thy  thoughts  be  just,  and  theae,  it 

seems. 
Are  traitors*  projects,  idiots'  empty  schemes? 
Yet,  minds  like  bodies  cramm'd,  reject  their  food, 
Nor  will  be  forced  and  tortured  for  their  good  V* 
At  length,  a  sharp,  shrewd.  soUow  man  arose. 
And  begg'd  he  briefly  might  his  mind  disclose ; 
*'  It  was  his  duty,  in  these  worst  of  times, 
T'  inform  the  govem'd  of  their  rulers'  crimes  :** 
This  pleasant  subject  to  attend,  they  each 
Prepared  to  Ibien,  and  forbore  to  teach. 

Then  voluble  and  fierce  the  wordy  roan 
Through  a  long  rlinin  of  favourite  horrors  ran : — 
First,  of  the  church,  from  whose  enslaving  power 
He  WBM  deliver'd,  and  he  bless'd  the  hour  ,* 
**  Bishops  and  deans,  and  prebendaries  all," 
He  said,  *'  were  cattle  fattening  in  the  stall ; 
Slothful  and  puny,  insolent  and  mean. 
Were  «very  bishop,  prebendary,  dean. 
And  wealthy  rector :  curates,  poorly  paid. 
Were  only  dull,  he  would  not  them  upbraid.** 
From  priests  he  tum*d  to  canons,  creeds,  and 
pra>'er8. 
Rubrics  and  rules,  and  all  our  church  aflairs : 
rhurchet  themselves,  desk,  pulpit,  altar,  all 
The  justice    reverenced — and   pronounced    their 
fall. 
Then  from  religion  Hammond  tum'd  his  view. 
To  give  our  rulen  the  correction  due ; 
Not  one  wise  action  had  these  triflera  plannM  ; 
There  wan,  it  seemM.  no  wisdom  in  the  land  ; 
tteve  in  this  patriot  tribe,  who  meet  at  times 
To  show  the  statenmairs  errors  ami  his  crimes. 
Now  here  was  Justice  Boll  (Himpell'd  to  sit. 
To  hear  the  deiit's  pcnm.  the  rebel's  wit ; 
The  fort  misstated,  the  envenomed  lie. 
And  stariiivr.  n^iell-hnund.  made  not  one  reply. 

Then  wore  our  laic's  nliu*ed ;  and  with  the  laws 
All  who  prepare,  defend,  or  judge  a  cause : 
'*  We  have  no  lawyer  whom  a  man  can  trust,'* 
Proceeded  Hammond.  **  if  the  laws  were  just ; 
But  they  are  evil ;  'tis  the  savage  state 
Is  only  good,  and  our*  sophisticate! 
See!  the  free  creatures  in  their  woods  snd  plains, 
Where  without  Isws  each  happy  monarch  reigns, 
King  of  himself— while  we  a  number  dread. 
By  slaves  mmmanded  and  by  ^nces  led ; 
O,  lot  the  name  with  either  stwWigree 
Mavage  our  own  we'll   name,  and  civil    theirs 
shall  be." 
The  silent  justice  still  astonish 'd  sate. 
And  wonder'd  much  whom  he  was  gating  at; 
Twice  he  easay'd  ki  speak,  but  in  a  rough 
foiol,  indignant,  dying  speech  went  off: 
t  who  is  this  r*  thoiught  he ;  "  a  demon  vile. 

id  a  vulgar  style : 


Hammond  they  call  him ;  they  can  give  the  anv 
Of  man  to  devils.— Why  am  I  so  tame  f 
Why  crush  I  not  the  viper  f— Fear  replied, 
"Watch  him  a  while,  and  let  hia  strength  be  nisi; 
He  will  be  foil'd,  if  man ;  but  if  his  aid 
Be  from  beneath,  'tis  well  to  be  afraid." 

"  We  are  call'd  free!"  said  Hammond-^ doMU 
timea 
When  rulen  add  their  insults  to  their  criiMs : 
For  should  oar  soom  expose  each  powerful  vie^ 
It  would  be  libel,  and  we  pay  the  price." 

Thus  with  licentioBS  words  the  man  went  oa. 
Proving  that  liberty  of  speech  was  gone ; 
That  all  were  slaves ;  nor  had  we  beuer  chincv 
For  better  times  than  as  allies  to  France. 
Loud  groan'd  the  stranger— Why,  he  most  reklt, 
And  own'd,  **  In  sorrow  for  his  country's  fote." 
"  Nay,  she  were  safe,**  the  ready  man  repUed. 
**  Might  patriots  rule  her,  and  could  reaoonengaidei' 
When  all  to  vote,  to  speak,  to  teach,  are  ftae, 
Whate'er  their  creeds  or  their  opinions  be ; 
When  books  of  statutes  are  consumed  in  AaaMs, 
And  courts  and  copyholds  are  empty  names ; 
Then  will  be  times  of  joy :  but  ere  they  ooMe, 
Havoc,  and  war,  and  bkrad  must  be  our  doom." 

The  man  here  paused ;  then  loudly  for 
He  call'd,  and  hail'd  the  prospect  of  the 
The  wholesome  blast,  the  ferulising 
Peace  gain'd  by  tumult,  plenty  bought  with 
Sharp  means,  he  own'd ;  but  when  the  land'sdb 
Asks  cure  complete,  no  medicines  are  like  tl 

Our  justice  now,  more  led  by  fear  than  rage 
Saw  it  in  vain  with  madness  to  engage ; 
With  imps  of  darkness  no  msn  seeks  to  fight. 
Knaves  to  instruct,  or  sot  dereivera  right : 
Thon  as  the  daring  speech  denounced  these 
Sick  at  the  soul,  the  grieving  guest  arose ; 
Quick  on  the  board  his  ready  cash  he  threw. 
And  from  the  demons  to  his  closet  flew : 
There  when  secured,  he  pray'd  with  earnest  KaL 
That  all  they  wish'd  these  patriot  souls 

feel; 
"  Let  them  to  France,  their  darling  country 
And  all  the  comforts  of  a  Frenchman  taste ; 
Let  them  his  safety,  freedom,  pleasure  know. 
Feel  all  their  rulers  on  the  land  bestow ; 
And  be  at  length  dinmiss'd  b>*  one  unerring  blow; 
Not  hark'd  and  hew'd  by  one  afraid  to  strike. 
But  shorn  by  that  which  shears  all  men  aiika; 
Nor,  OS  in  Britain,  let  them  curre  delay 
or  law,  but  borne  without  a  form  away- 
Suspected,  tried,  condemn'd.  and  carted  in  a  day  t 
O !  let  them  taste  what  they  so  much  approve. 
These  strong  fierce  freedoms  of  the  land  they  kwa."* 

Home  came  our  hero,  to  forget  no  more 
The  fear  he  felt  ami  ever  miut  deplore  : 
Fur  lliouKh  he  quickly  join'd  his  friends  ogaia. 
And  could  with  dei'ent  force  his  themes  "i^wH^m, 
Still  it  orruntsl.  that,  in  a  luckless  time. 
He  fail'd  to  fight  with  heresy  and  crime 


*  The  resil^r  will  prrrrirr  io  these  snd  the 
vrmes,  slluvinnii  lo  thr  iitAte  of  Frsore.  as  thsi  coaaBf) 
WM  riiriinwtsnr^i!  ifoiitf*  ypsn  sinrr,  rather  than 
sp|>i*sr«  to  be  in  thi*  |)rriu>ni  lUir,  — wvitsI  yean  ( 
heiwp<>n  tike  alsnii  of  ih««  lnyal  iiiaxi^iraie  oo  the  oc< 
now  rrUted.  sn«l  s  iiotiiir>qiii*nt  txrnt  thsl  farther 
anstes  tlM  remark  with  which  the  aarmive 
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<hm€vmd  hit  wordi  wsra  not  to  ■traog, 
m  so  powerlhl,  hi*  hanuifaes  lo  kmg, 
i  timea — lor  he  fvoold  often  drop 
y  look,  and  of  •  radden  atop ; 
snecionco  whitper'd,  tfamtlie  once  wu  itill. 
dm  wicked  triomph  at  their  will ; 
relbre  now,  when  not  a  ibe  was  near» 
BO  right  ao  valiant  to  appear. 
rm^n  had  pOM*d,  and  he  perceived  hie  fean 
the  epirit  of  hii  earlier  yetn— 
t  a  meeting,  with  hie  friends  beeide, 
an  object  that  awaked  hie  pride ; 
ne,  wrath,  vengeance,  indignatioa— all 
•raher  ieelinge  did  thet  tight  recall. 
!  beneath  him  fii'd,  oar  man  of  law 
vleae  man,  the  ibe  of  order,  law : 
ar'd,  now  ecom'd ;  once  dreaded,  now  ab- 
nrr'd: 

f  man,  and  evil  every  word  : 
e  gaaed— **  It  is,"  taid  he,  •*  the  Mme ; 
■nd  eecnre :  hie  matter  owes  him  ahame :" 
{ht  our  hero^  who  each  instant  firand 
rage  rinng,  from  the  numbers  round. 
len  a  lehm  has  eecaped  and  fled. 
Chat  law  coQceives  the  culprit  dead ; 
A  recaird  her  mjrrmidons.  intent 
»  new  game,  and  with  a  stronger  scent ; 
beholds  him  in  a  place,  where  mme 
mve  conceived  the  culprit  would  have 


e  ails  upright  in  his  seat,  secure, 
vboee  conscience  is  correct  and  pure ; 
ees  anger  lor  the  old  dfence, 
m  lor  all  such  seeming  and  pretence ; 
IS  Hammond  look'd  our  hero  bold, 
lering  well  that  vile  offence  of  old , 
r  he  saw  the  rebel  dared  t'  intrude 
he  pure,  the  loyal,  and  the  good  : 
•e  provoked  his  wrath,  the  folly  stirr'd  his 
ood: 

ider  was  it  if  so  strange  a  tight 
oy  with  vengeance,  terror  with  delight ; 
ke  thit  a  tiger  might  creare, 
:e  that  to  tee  hit  captive  ttate, 
to  know  hit  force  and  then  decree  hit  fate. 
lond.  much  praised  by  numeroot  friendt, 
as  come 

his  lectures,  so  admired  at  home  ; 
lectares,  where  he  loved  to  mil 
plain  bints  on  modem  politict : 
'  bad  heard,  that  numbert  had  detign, 
■ioess  finished,  to  sit  down  and  dine ; 
ns  him  pleasure,  for  he  judged  it  right 
by  day,  that  he  could  tpeak  at  night 
>  design — lor  he  perceived,  too  late, 
appeoving  friend  beside  him  tate ; 
Iter  number  whom  he  traced  around 
m  in  black,  and  he  conceived  they  frown'd. 
ml  speak,**  he  thought ;  «*  no  pearls  of  mine 
presented  to  this  herd  of  twine  t" 
avaiVd  bias,  when  he  catt  hit  eye 
ee  Bolt ;  be  could  not  fight,  nor  fly  : 
a  man  to  whom  he  gave  the  pain, 
0W  be  lelt  must  be  returned  again ; 

told  him  with  what  keen  delight 
eq|oy'd  a  stranger't  fright ; 
befriended— he  alone, 
im  BMl^  flTModleai,  to  alooe; 


Now  he  couM  CmI  it  cruel  that  a  heart 
Should  be  distress'd,  and  none  to  take  its  part ; 
*'  Though  one  by  one,"  said  Pride, "  I  would  de^r 
Much  greater  men,  yet  meeting  every  eye, 
I  do  confess  a  fear;  but  he  will  pam  me  fay." 

Vain  hope !  the  justice  saw  the  fbe*s  distraas. 
With  eiultation  he  could  not  supprem; 
He  felt  the  fish  was  hook'd,  and  so  forbore, 
In  playful  spite,  to  draw  it  to  the  shore. 
Haminond  look'd  round  again ;  but  none  w« 
With  friendly  smile,  to  still  his  growing  fear;* 
But  all  above  him  seem'd  a  solemn  row 
Of  priests  and  deacons,  so  they  seem*d  below; 
Ho  wonder'd  who  his  right-hand  man  might 
Vicar  of  Holt  cum  Uppingham  was  he ; 
And  who  the  man  of  that  dark  frown 
Rector  of  Bradley  and  of  Barton-west ; 
**  A  pluralist,"  he  growl'd — but  check'd  the  woid. 
That  warfare  might  not,  by  his  seal,  be  stirred. 

But  now  began  the  man  above  to  show 
Fierce  looks  and  threatenings  to  the  man  bdow ; 
Who  had  some  thoughts  his  peace  by  flight  to  seek-^ 
But  how  then  lecture,  if  he  dared  not  speak! — 

Now  as  the  justice  for  the  war  prepared. 
He  seem*d  just  then  to  question  if  he  dared  : 
**  He  may  resist,  althou|^  his  power  be  small. 
And  growing  desperate  may  defy  us  all ; 
One  dog  attack,  and  he  prepares  for  flight— 
Resist  another,  and  he  strives  to  bite ; 
Nur  can  I  tay,  if  thit  rebel!  iout  cur 
Will  fly  for  tafety,  or  will  scorn  to  stir.'* 
Alarm'd  by  thit,  he  lath'd  hit  soul  to  rage, 
Bum'd  with  strong  shame,  and  hurried  to  oigage. 

At  a  male  turkey  ttruggling  on  the  green. 
When  by  fierce  harriert,  terriert,  mongreb  seen. 
He  feels  the  intuit  of  the  noity  train. 
And  tkulkt  atide,  though  moved  by  much  disdain ; 
But  when  that  turkey,  at  his  own  barn-door. 
Sees  one  poor  straying  puppy,  and  no  more, 
(A  foolish  puppy  who  had  lefl  the  pack. 
Thoughtless  what  foe  wat  threatening  at  his  back,) 
He  moves  about,  as  ship  prepared  to  tail, 
lie  hoists  hit  proud  rotundity  of  tail, 
The  half-scalM  eyes  and  changeful  neck  he  thowt. 
Where  in  iu  quickening colourt,  vengeance  glows, 
From  red  to  blue  the  pendent  wattles  turn, 
Blue  mix'd  with  red,  as  matches  when  they  bum  ; 
And  thus  th'  intruding  snarler  to  oppose. 
Urged  by  enkindling  wrath,  he  gobbling  goee. 
So  look*d  our  hero  in  his  wrath,  his  cheeks 
Fluth'd   with   fresh  fires  and  glow'd  in  tingling 

streaks ; 
His  breath  by  pattion't  force  a  while  rettrain'd, 
Like  a  ttopp'd  current,  greater  force  regain'd 
So  tpoke,  to  look'd  he.  every  eye  and  ear 
Were  fix'd  to  view  him,  or  were  tum'd  to  hear. 

"  My  friends,  you  know  me,  you  can  witnets  all 
How,  urged  by  passion,  I  restrain  my  gall ; 
And  every  motive  to  revenge  withstand — 
Save  when  I  hear  abused  my  native  land. 

"  Is  it  not  known,  agreed,  confirm'd,  confest'd, 
That  of  all  people  we  are  govem'd  bett  1 
We  have  the  force  of  monarchiet ;  are  free, 
At  the  mott  proud  republicans  can  be ; 
And  have  thote  prudent  countelt  that  ariae 
In  grave  and  cautiout  arittocraciet ; 
And  live  there  thote,  in  tuch  all-glorioua  state. 
Traitors  protected  in  the  land  they  hate ! 
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Rebels,  ttill  wmrring  with  the  laws  that  give 
To  them  subiitience  t— Yet,  mch  wretrhee  live. 

**  Oufi  it  a  church  reforai'd,  end  now  no  more 
!■  aught  Amt  roan  to  mend  or  to  restore ; 
Tit  pure  in  docthnet,  'tit  correct  in  creedi. 
Hat  naught  redondant,  and  it  nothing  needt; 
No  etil  it  therein— no  wrinkle,  tpot. 
Stain,  blame,  or  blemith :— I  affirm  there*t  not 

**  All  ihit  you  know — ^now  mark  what  once  be- 
fell. 
With  grief  I  bore  it,  and  with  thame  I  tell ; 
I  wat  entrapp'd — ^yet,  to  it  came  to  patt, 
*Mid  heathen  lebelt,  a  tumultuout  clatt ; 
Each  to  hit  country  bore  a  hellith  mind, 
Each  like  hit  neighbour  wet  of  cursed  kind ; 
The  land  that  nuised  them  they  blatphemed;  the 

lawt. 
Their  tovereign*t  glory,  and  their  country't  caute ; 
And  who   their  mouth,  their  matter>fiend,  and 

who 
Rebellion*t  oracle?— Tou,  oaitifi)  you!** 

He  tpoke,  and  ttanding  itretch*d  hit  mighty  arm. 
And  fix*d  the  man  of  woidt,  ee  by  a  charm. 

**  How  raved  that  railer !   Sure  tome  hellith 
power 
Kettriin'd  my  tongue  in  that  delirious  hour, 
Or  I  had  hurl'd  the  thame  and  vengeance  due 
On  him,  the  guide  of  that  infuriate  crew ; 
But  lo  mine  eyet  tuch  dreadful  lookt  appear'd. 
Such  mingled  yell  of  lying  wordt  I  heard. 
That  I  conceived  around  were  demoot  all. 
And  till  I  fled  the  houte,  I  fear'd  itt  iaU. 

**  O !  could  our  country  from  her  ooatti  expel 
Such  ibet !  to  nourith  thote  who  with  her  well: 
Thit  her  mild  lawt  forbid,  but  we  may  ttill 
From  ut  eject  them  by  our  tovereign  will ; 
This  let  us  da" — He  said,  and  then  began 
A  gentler  feeling  for  the  silent  man ; 
E'en  in  our  hero't  mighty  toul  arote 
A  touch  of  pity  for  experienced  i%-oet; 
BttI  thit  wat  trantieni,  and  with  angry  eye 
He  ttemly  look'd,  and  pauted  for  a  reply. 

Twat  then  the  man  of  many  words  would 
tpeak — 
But.  in  hit  trial,  had  them  all  to  teek : 
To  find  a  friend  he  look'd  the  circle  round, 
Bui  joy  or  scorn  in  every  feature  found ; 
He  tipp'd  hit  wine,  but  in  thote  timet  of  dread 
Wine  only  addt  confusion  to  the  head  ; 
In  doubt  he  reaton'd  with  himtelf— *«  And  how 
lUfangne  at  night,  if  I  be  tilent  now  t 
From  pride  and  prutte  received,  he  tought  to  draw 
Courage  to  tpeak,  but  ttill  remain'd  the  awe ; 
One  moment  ruee  he  with  a  forced  disdain. 
And  then  abaih'd  tunk  tadly  down  again; 
While  in  our  hero't  glance  he  teem'd  lo  rsad, 
••  Steve  and  inewfent !  what  heel  thou  lo  plead  P 

By  dcepentioo  urged,  he  now  began : 
**  I  teek  no  fiivour— I— the  Rightt  of  Man! 
Claim;  and  I— nay  J— but  give  me  teave— <a]id  1 
Intiti— a  man— (hat  it— and  in  reply, 
I  tpeak.** — Alat,  each  new  attempt  wat  vain : 
Confutsd  be  tlood,  he  sate,  he  rose  again ; 
At  length  he  growl'd  defiance,  tought  the  door, 
Cartsd  the  whute  tynad.  and  wat  teen  no  more. 
,**  said  JaiCice  Bolt,  **the  l\»weri 

foe  remova.*' 


Exulting  now  he  gained  new  ttraagth  of 
And  lot!  all  foelings  of  defeat  and  shame. 

**  He  dared  not  strive,  yoo  wiinem'd— daiad  Mi 
liA 
His  voice,  nor  drive  at  his  accursed  driA  t 
So  all  shall  tremble,  wretches  who  oppoee 
Our  church  or  stale — thus  be  it  to  our  foea." 

He  spoke,  and,  seated  with  his  former  air, 
Look'd  his  full  seli^  and  fill'd  his  ample  chair ; 
Took  one  full  bumper  to  each  favourite  caoetb 
And  dwelt  all  night  on  politics  and  tews. 
With  high  applauding  voice,  that  gain'd  him  hiigii 
applause. 


TALE  IL 

TBI  PAETINO  BOOB. 

I  dkl  DOC  take  my  leave  of  hUni  but  bad 
Most  pretty  thinit  to  say :  ere  1  could  tell  him 
How  I  would  think  of  him,  at  certain  boun^ 
Such  tbouf  hts  and  tuch ;— or  ere  1  could 
Give  him  that  parting  kits,  which  I  had  set 
Betwixt  two  chanmng  wordt— comet  hi  my  ftihtr 

CjtmbeUne,  act  I.  sc  C 

Grief  hath  chaofed  me  since  you  taw  me  iaal^ 
And  careAU  hourt  with  TUne't  deformed  head 
Have  written  ttraof  e  defeatures  o'er  my  foce. 

Comedy  qfErron,  act  v.  ie.  1. 
O !  If  thou  be  the  Mme  Egean,  apeak, 
And  tpeak  unto  the  tame  Emilia. 

A(dL  actv.9e.il 
I  ran  it  through,  e'en  from  my  boyish  daya 
To  the  very  moment  that  die  bade  me  tell  h : 
Wherein  1  epake  of  moat  ditittrout  chances^ 
Of  moving  accidentt,  by  flood  and  field ; 
Of  being  taken  by  th*  Intolent  foe 
And  aokl  to  tlavery. 

OtJkU»,  act  L  ac  1 
An  old  man,  broken  with  the  ttorms  of  fote, 
It  come  to  lay  hit  weary  bones  among  you  ; 
Give  him  a  little  earth  for  clwnty. 

Henry  VIII.  act  Iv.  ec  8L 

MiKirriLT  trace  man't  life ;  year  afler  year 
Through  all  hit  days  let  all  hit  deeds  appear. 
And  then,  though  tome  may  in  that  life  be 
Yet  there  appears  no  vast  nor  sudden  change ; 
The  links  that  bind  those  various  deeds  are 
And  no  mysterious  void  is  leA  between. 

But  let  these  binding  links  be  all  destroy *d 
All  that  through  yeart  he  tufler'd  or  eiyoy'd  ; 
Let  that  vast  gap  be  made,  and  then  behold — 
This  was  the  youth,  and  he  is  thus  when  old; 
Then  we  at  once  the  H-urk  of  time  survey. 
And  in  an  instant  see  a  life's  decay  ; 
Pam  mix'd  w  ith  pity  in  our  boeoms  rise. 
And  sorrow  takes  new  sadnon  from  surprise. 

Beneath  yon  tree,  observe  an  ancient  pair^ 
A  sleeping  man ;  a  woman  in  her  chair. 
Watching  his  looks  with  kind  and  pensive  air 
No  viife.  nor  atsler  she.  nor  is  the  name 
Nor  kiiMlred  of  thia  friendly  pair  the  saaie ; 
Yet  so  allied  ate  they,  that  few  can  foel 
Her  constant,  warm,  unwearied,  anxioos  seal ; 
Their  yeart  and  woet,  although  they  kag  kavi 

loved* 
Keep  their  good  aaaa  aod  ooodiid  wawpimad 
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'•  mmII  oomibrli  tlMjr  together  thare, 
b  lift  lingen  lor  the  grtve  prepan^ 
ir  mlgeetB  oo  their  epiriie  prew, 
mich  interest  •■  the  peat  diatreai  { 
evente  that  fRNii  the  memory  driye 
■BKMB  ceree,  end  thoee  akme  tanrive, 
each  thought,  in  every  action  thare, 
■ch  dream,  and  blend  with  every  prayer. 
rid  Booth,  hie  foorth  and  last  bom  boy» 
name,  was  more  than  common  joy ; 
le  child  grew  up,  there  Mem'd  in  him 
ban  common  life  in  every  limb , 
and  handsome  stripling  he  became 
say  spirit  answerM  to  the  frame ; 
;  happier  lad  was  never  seen, 
easy,  cheerful,  or  serene ; 
love  he  fii'd  upon  a  fair 
le  maid — they  were  a  handsome  pair. 
It  an  in&ntrschool  together  play'd, 
le  foundation  of  their  love  was  laid  ; 
sh  champion  would  his  choice  attend 
sport,  in  every  fray  defend. 
»cts  opeo'd  and  as  life  advanced, 
lk*d  together,  they  together  danced ; 
rasioni^  from  their  early  yean, 
is'd  their  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes  and 


irt  was  anxious,  till  it  could  impart 
feelings  lo  its  kindred  heart ; 
increaeed.  unnumber'd  petty  wan 
t  between  them,  jealousies  and  jan ; 
I  indeed,  and  fellow'd  by  a  peace, 
e  to  love— growth,  vigour,  and  increase. 
H  a  boy,  when  other  minds  are  void, 
thoughts    jTOung    Allen's    honn    em- 

gaining  hearts  had  no  concern, 
ilent  the  matron's  part  to  learn ; 
ly  prudent  and  sedate  they  grew, 
>ven   thoughtful — and  though  children, 
le. 

r  parents  not  a  day  appear'd, 
iih  this  love  they  might  have  interfered : 
at  first,  they  cared  not  to  restrain ; 
Bg  at  Isst,  they  saw  restriction  vain ; 
w  they  when  that  passion  to  reprove — 
i  fond  nets,  now  resistless  love. 
Je  the  waten  rise,  the  children  tread 
road  estuary's  sandy  bed ; 
the  channel  fills,  from  side  to  side 
iQger  rolling  with  the  deepening  tide ; 
who  saw  the  rapid  current  flow 
s  Bgat  instant  of  that  danger  know, 
vers  waited  till  the  time  should  come 
ey  legether  could  possess  a  home  : 
boose  were  men  and  maidi  unwed, 
>  be  soothed,  and  tempera  to  be  led. 
Isb's  flKMher  of  his  favourite  maid 
Mi  the  feelings  of  a  mind  afraid  : 
od  amusements  were  her  sole  employ," 
**  entangling  her  deluded  boy ;" 
in  tmih,  a  mother's  jealous  love 
ik  imagined  and  could  little  prove ; 
id  beauty ;  and  if  vain,  was  kind, 
and  mild,  and  had  a  serious  mind. 
HM  iheir  praspert— when  the  loven  met, 
i,  w  mam  not    dare  not  venture  yet : 
11 


"  D!  could  I  labour  for  thee,"  Allen  cried, 

"  Why  should  our  friends  be  thus  diasatiafied  t 

On  my  own  arm  1  could  depend,  but  they 

Still  urge  obedience — must  1  yet  obey  V* 

Poor  Judith  felt  the  grief,  but  grieving  begg'd 

delay. 
At  length  a  prospect  came  that  seem*d  to  smile. 
And  feintly  woo  them,  from  a  western  isle ; 
A  kinsman  there  a  widow's  hand  had  gain*d, 
**  Was  old,  was  rich,  and  childless  yet  remained ; 
Would  some  young  Booth  to  his  afibin  attend, 
And  wait  a  while,  he  might  expect  a  friend." 
The  elder  brothen,  who  were  not  in  love, 
Fear'd  the  false  seas,  unwilling  to  remove ; 
But  the  young  Allen,  an  enamour'd  boy. 
Eager  an  independence  to  ei\joy. 
Would  through  all  perils  seek  it, — by  the  sea^— 
Through  labour,  danger,  pain,  or  slavery. 
The  feithful  Judith  his  design  approved. 
For  both  were  sanguine,  they  were  young  and 

loved. 
The  mother's  slow  consent  was  then  obtain'd ; 
The  time  arrived,  to  part  alone  remain'd : 
All  things  prepared,  on  the  expected  day 
Was  seen  the  vessel  anchored  in  the  bay. 
From  her  would  seamen  in  the  evening  come. 
To  take  th'  adventurous  Allen  from  his  home ; 
With  his  own  friends  the  final  day  he  pass'd. 
And  every  painful  hour,  except  the  last. 
The  grieving  father  urged  the  cheerful  glass. 
To  make  the  moments  with  less  sorrow  pan ; 
Intent  the  mother  look'd  upon  her  son. 
And  wish'd  th'  aaaent  withdrawn,  the  deed  ui^ 

done; 
The  younger  sister,  as  he  took  his  way. 
Hung  on  hia  coot,  and  begg'd  for  more  delay : 
But  his  own  Judith  call'd  him  to  the  shore. 
Whom  he  must  meet,  for  they  might  meet  no 

more : 
And  there  he  found  her — faithful,  mournful,  true. 
Weeping  and  waiting  for  a  last  adieu ! 
The  ebbing  tide  had  left  the  sand,  and  there 
Moved  with  slow  steps  the  melancholy  pair; 
Sweet  were  the  painful  moments — but  how  sweet. 
And  without  pain,  when  they  again  should  meet! 
Now  either  spoke,  as  hope  and  iear  impress'd 
Each  their  alternate  triumph  in  the  breast. 

Distance  alarm'd  the  maid — she  cried,  "  'Tis  fori* 
And  danger  too — "  it  is  a  time  of  war : 
Then  in  those  countries  are  diseases  strange. 
And  women  gay,  and  men  arc  prone  to  change ; 
What  then  may  happen  in  a  year,  when  things 
Of  vast  importance  every  moment  brings! 
But  hark !  an  oar !"  she  cried,  yet  none  appear'd — 
'Twas  love's  mistake,  who  fancied  what  it  fear'd ; 
And  she  continued — "  Do,  my  Allen,  keep 
Thy  heart  from  evil,  let  thy  passions  sleep ; 
Believe  it  good,  nay  glorious,  to  prevail 
And  stand  in  safety  where  so  many  fail ; 
And  do  not,  Allen,  or  fur  shame,  or  pride. 
Thy  faith  abjure,  or  thy  profession  hide ; 
Can  I  believe  hU  love  will  lasting  prove. 
Who  has  no  reverence  for  the  God  I  love  ? 
I  know  thee  well !  how  good  thou  art  and  kind ; 
But  strong  the  passions  that  invade  thy  mind — 
Now,  what  to  me  hath  Allen  to  commend  r*-> 
"  Upon  my  mother,"  said  the  youth,  "aueod  { 
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Forget  her  ipleen,  and  in  mj  place  appear ; 
Her  love  to  me  will  make  my  Judith  dear: 
Oft  I  thall  think,  (such  comlbrt  loven  teek.) 
Who  tpeakf  of  me.  and  fancy  what  they  ep-eak ; 
Then  write  on  all  occatiom,  alwaya  dwell 
On  hope's  iair  pmpects,  and  be  kind  and  well. 
And  ever  choose  the  fbndeet,  tendereit  ityle.*' 
She  aniwer'd  "  No,"  but  aniwer'd  with  a  imile. 
"And  now,  my  Judith,  at  to  lad  a  time, 
Foigive  my  fear,  and  call  it  not  my  crime , 
When  with  our  youthful  neighboun 'tit  thy  chance 
To  meet  in  walka,  the  viiit,  or  the  dnnre. 
When  e\ery  lad  would  on  my  Ion  attend. 
Choose  not  a  nnKxith  designer  for  a  friend  : 
That  fawning  Philip! — nay,  be  not  severe, 
A  rival's  hope  must  cause  a  lover's  fear." 

Displeased  she  felt,  and  might  in  her  reply 
Have  mix'd  some  anger,  but  the  boat  was  nigh. 
Now  truly  heard ! — it  soon  was  full  in  sight; — 
Now  the  sad  farewell,  and  the  long  good>night ; — 
For.  see — his  friends  come  hastening  to  the  beachi 
And  now  the  gunwale  is  within  the  reach : 
*'  Adieu — ftrewoU ! — remember  !*' — and  what  more 
Affection  taught  was  utler*d  from  the  shore! 
But  Judith  left  them  with  a  heavy  heort, 
Took  a  last  view,  and  went  to  weep  apart ! 
And  now  his  friends  went  slowly  from  the  place, 
Where  she  stood  still  the  dashing  oar  to  trace. 
Till  all  were  silent! — for  the  youth  she  pmy'd, 
And  softly  then  retum'd  the  weeping  maid. 

They  parted,  thus  by  hope  and  fortune  led. 
And  Judith's  hours  in  pensive  pleasure  fled  ; 
But  when   retum'd  the   youth? — the  youth   no 

more 
Retum'd  eiulting  to  his  native  shore; 
But  forty  years  were  post,  nnd  then  there  came 
A  worn-out  man,  with  wither'd  limbs  and  Inme, 
His  mind  oppress'd  with  woes,  and  bent  with  age 

his  fmme : 
Yes !  old  and  grieved,  and  trembling  with  decay. 
Was  Allen  landing  in  his  rwtive  bay. 
Willing  his  breathless  form  should  blend  with  kin- 
dred clny. 
In  an  autumnal  eve  he  left  the  Iteach, 
In  such  on  eve  he  chanced  the  port  to  reach ; 
He  was  alone ;  he  press'd  the  very  place 
Of  the  sad  parting,  of  the  last  embrace : 
There  stood  his  parents,  there  retired  the  maid, 
So  fond,  so  tender,  and  so  much  afraid  ; 
And  on  that  spot,  through  many  a  yoor,  his  mind 
Tum'd  mournful  back,  half-sinking,  hnlf-resign'd. 

No  one  w.is  present ;  of  its  crew  boreft 
A  single  IxMit  was  in  the  billows  left ; 
Sent  from  some  anchor'd  vessel  in  the  bay. 
At  the  returning  tide  to  sail  away  : 
O'er  the  black  stem  the  moonlight  softly  play'd. 
The  loosen 'd  foresail  flapping  in  the  shade ; 
All  silent  else  on  shore ;  but  from  the  town 
A  drowsy  ponl  of  distant  bells  came  down  : 
From  thn  tall  houses  here  ond  there,  a  light 
Served  somo  confused  remembmnce  to  excite : 
"  There,"  he  observed,  and  new  emotions  felt, 
"Was  my  first  home ;  and  yonder  Judith  dwelt  : 
Dead  I  dead  are  all !  F  long — I  fear  to  know,'* 
He  said,  and  walk'd  impatient  and  yet  slow. 

Sudden  there  broke  upon  his  grief  a  noise 
Of  merry  tumult  and  of  vulgar  joys : 


-a:    I 
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Seamen  retoming  to  their  ahip^ 
With  idle  numben  stnjrini^  flhom 
Allen  among  them  mix'd,  mnd  in  the  old 
Strove  some  familiar  featurea  to  behoM ; 
While  fancy  aided  memory  7—^  JMan!  wkatcW 
A  sailor  cried  ;  ''art  thon  at  anelior  heftP 
Faintly  he  answer'd,  and  thra  tried  to  mn 
Some  youthful  features  in  aone  eged  Ace: 
A  swarthy  matron  he  beheld,  and  thp^ght 
She  might  unfold  the  very  truths  he  aaaghl 
Confused  and  trembling,  he  the  dea^  eddmrt: 
"The  Booths!  yet  live  they?**  peuaiiy  mit 

press'd ; 
Then  spake  again  ^— ^  Is  there  no  ancieni  mm 
David  his  name  ? — assist  me  if  yon  caiL^ 
Flemmings    there   were>-aiid    Judith,  dflA  A 

live  T" 
The  woman  gated,  nor  conld  an  answer  gm; 
Yet  wondering  stood,  and  all  ^vere  silent  by. 
Feeling  a  strange  and  solemn  sympathy. 
The  woman  musing  said, — ^**l%e  knew  fidlvd 
Where  the  old  people  came  at  last  to  dwell; 
They  had  a  married  daughter  and  a  aon. 
But  they  were  dead,  and  now  mnain'd  not  as* 

**  Yes,"  said  an  elder,  who  had  paused  ittfl 
On  days  long  pass'd.  '*  there  was  a  sad  evcai}- 
One  of  these  Booths — it  waa  my  mother^  ld»- 
Here  left  his  lass,  I  know  not  where  to 
She  saw  their  parting,  and  observed  the 
But  never  came  th*  unhappy  man  again.' 
"  The  ship  was  captured,"  Allen  meekly  mii 
'*  And  what  became  of  the  forsaken  maid  T 
The  womon  answer'd :  "  I  remember  now. 
She  used  to  tell  the  lasses  of  her  vow. 
And  of  her  lover's  loss,  and  I  have  seen 
The  gayest  hearts  grow  sad  where  she  hai  kaii 
Yet  in  her  grief  she  married,  and  was  -^t^ 
Slave  to  a  wretch,  whom  meekly  she  obey'd. 
Anil  early  buried  :  but  I  know  no  more. 
And  hark!  our  friends  are  hastening  to  theih 

Allen  soon  found  a  lodging  in  the  town. 
And  walk'd,  a  man  unnoticed,  up  and  dow& 
This  house,  and  this,  he  knew,  ond  thoaghtal* 
He  sometimes  could  among  a  number  trace: 
Of  names  remoml)er'd  there  remainM  a  ftw, 
But  of  no  favourites,  and  the  rest  were  new; 
A  merchant's  weolth,  when  Allen  went  to  m. 
Was  reckon'd  bound le8S.~Conld  he  living  btl 
Or  lived  his  son  f  for  one  he  had,  the  heir 
To  a  vast  business  and  a  fortune  fair. 
No !  but  that  heir's  poor  widow,  from  her  >h^ 
With  cruttrhes  wont  to  take  her  dole  of  broad 
There  was  a  friend  whom  he  had  left  a  boy 
With  hope  to  sail  the  master  of  a  hoy ; 
Him,  after  mnny  a  stormy  day,  he  found 
With  his  great  wish,  his   life's  whole   porne 

crown'd. 
This  hoy's  proud  captain  look'd  in  Allen's 
"  Yours  is,  my  friend,"  said  he,  **  a  woful 
We  cannot  all  succeed  ;  I  now  commmnd 
The  Betsy  sloop,  and  am  not  much  at  land  - 
But  when  we  meet  you  shall  your  story  tell 
Of  foreign  parts^ — I  hid  yuu  now  foreweU  V* 

Allen  so  long  had  left  his  native  shore. 
He  saw  but  few  whom  he  had  seen  before  • 
The  older  people,  as  they  met  him,  cast 
A  pitying  look,  oft  speaking  as  they  pasa'd 
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I  is  Allen  Booth,  •nd  it  appemn 

•mong  us  in  hit  mtij  yean ; 

B  name  engraved  npon  the  stonef, 

I  poor  wanderer  meam  to  lay  his  bones." 

■•  he  lived  and  loved — unhappy  change  t 

a  etimnger,  and  finds  all  are  strange. 

m  widow,  in  a  village  near,  • 

f  the  melancholy  man  to  hear ; 
^sraa,  to  Judith's  boeom  came 
^  emotions  at  the  well-known  name  ,* 
r  inuch4oved  Allen,  she  had  stay'd 
ed  years,  a  sad  afflicted  maid ; 
•he  wedded,  of  his  death  assured, 

oT  misery  in  her  lot  endured ; 
Bd  died  ;  her  children  sought  their  bread 
places,  and  to  her  were  desd. 
bod  lovers  met ;  not  grief  nor  age, 
r  pain,  their  hearts  could  disengage  : 
immediate  confidence ;  a  friend 
beheld,  on  whom  they  might  depend : 
bere  one  to  whom  I  can  express 
'a  weakness  and  my  soul's  distress." 
d  up,  and  with  impatient  heart — 
OK  loae  thee— never  let  us  part : 
I  this  comfort  to  my  sufibrings  give, 
1  disueas  to  think  and  live." 

I  apoke — fi>r  time  had  not  removed 
le  attach'd  to  one  so  iondly  loved ; 
more  health,  the  mistress  of  their  cot, 
•ooihe  the  evils  of  his  lot 

her  akme.  his  various  iate^ 
times,  'tis  oomibrt  to  relate  ; 
ie  eonow— she  too  loves  to  hear 
igs  her  bosom,  and  compels  the  tear, 
related  how  he  left  the  shore, 
ith  fears  that  they  should  meet  no  more : 
the  ship  had  reach'd  her  purposed  counse, 
and  yielded  to  the  Spanish  force ; 
a  th'  Atlantic  seas  they  bore  their  prey, 
ing  landed  from  their  sultry  bay ; 
ting  many  a  burning  league,  he  found 
slave  npon  a  miner's  ground : 
)od  priest  his  native  language  spoke, 
some  ease  to  his  tormenting  yoke ; 
ranccd  him  in  his  msster's  grace, 
Bs  statioo'd  in  an  easier  place : 
lelev  ever  to  escape  the  land, 
mnish  maiden  gave  his  hand ; 
shelter'd  from  the  blaxe  of  day 
s  happy  infants  round  him  play ; 
amer  shadows,  mails  by  lofty  trees, 
it  his  seat,  and  soothed  his  reveries ; 
he  thought  of  England,  nor  could  sigh, 
id  Isabel  demanded,  "  Why  f" 
r  she  story,  she  the  sigh  repaid, 
m  pity  for  the  English  maid  : 
tty  years  were  paas'd,  and  pass'd  his  views 
Miss,  for  he  hsd  wealth  to  lose : 
now  dead,  some  foe  had  dared  to  paint 
as  uinted  :  he  his  spouse  would  taint ; 
ys  children  infidels,  and  found 
h  heresy  on  Christian  ground." 

I I  was  poor,"  said  Allen,  **  none  would 
» 

poor  BoCioos  of  religion  were  , 

il  Bse  whom  I  worshipped,  how  I  pimy'd, 

dieiiee  ••  Ihe  laws  were  paid : 


ft 


My  good  adviser  taught  me  to  be  still. 
Nor  to  make  converts  had  I  power  or  wilL 
I  preach'd  no  fi>reign  doctrine  to  my  wife. 
And  never  mention'd  Luther  in  my  life ; 
I,  all  they  said,  say  what  they  would,  allow'd. 
And  when  the  lathers  bade  me  bow,  I  bow'd : 
Their  forms  I  foUow'd,  whether  well  or  sick. 
And  was  a  most  obedient  Catholic 
But  I  had  money,  and  these  pastors  found 
My  notions  vague,  heretical,  unsound : 
A  wicked  book  they  seized ;  the  very  Turk 
Could  not  have  read  a  more  pernicious  work; 
To  me  pernicious,  who  if  it  were  good 
Or  evil  question'd  not,  nor  understood : 
O !  had  I  little  but  the  book  possessed, 
I  might  have  read  it,  and  eryoy'd  my  rest' 

Alas !  poor  Allen,  through  his  wealth 
Crimes  that  by  poverty  conceal 'd  had  been : 
Faults  that  in  dusty  pictures  rest  unknown 
Are  in  an  instant  through  the  varnish  shown. 

He  told  their  cruel  mercy ;  how  at  last. 
In  Christian  kindness  for  the  merits  past. 
They  spared  his  forfeit  life,  but  bade  him  Sy 
(^  for  his  crime  and  contumacy  die; 
Fly  from  all  scenes,  all  objects  of  delight: 
His  wife,  his  children,  weeping  in  his  sight, 
All  urging  him  to  flee,  he  fled,  and  cursed  his 
flight 

He  next  related  how  he  found  a  way, 
Guideless  and  grieving,  to  Campeachy  Bay : 
There  in  the  woods  he  wrought,  and  there,  amoog 
Some  labouring  seamen,  heard  his  native  tongue: 
The  sound,  one  moment,  broke  upon  his  pain 
With  joyful  force ;  he  long'd  to  hear  again  : 
Again  he  heard  ;  he  seized  an  offer'd  hand, 
"  And  when  beheld  you  last  our  native  land  ?" 
He  cried,  "and  in  what  country  7  quickly  say"-« 
The  seamen  answer'd — strangers  all  were  they ; 
One  only  at  his  native  port  had  been ; 
He,  landing  once,  the  quay  and  church  had  seen. 
For  that  esteemed  ;  but  nothing  more  he  knew. 
Still  more  to  know,  would  Allen  join  the  crew. 
Sail  where  they  sail'd,  and  many  a  peril  past. 
They  at  his  kinsman's  isle  their  anchor  cast; 
But  him  they  found  not,  nor  could  one  relate 
Aught  of  his  will,  his  wish,  or  his  estate. 
This  grieved  not  Allen ;  then  again  he  sail'd 
For  England's  coast,  again  his  fate  prevail'd: 
War  raged,  and  he,  an  active  man  and  strong, 
Was  soon  imprest'd,  and  served  his  country  long. 
By  various  shores  he  poss'd,  on  various  seas. 
Never  so  happy  as  when  void  of  ease. — 
And  then  he  told  how  in  a  calm  distress'd. 
Day  after  day,  his  soul  was  sick  of  rest ; 
When,  as  a  log  upon  the  deep  they  stood, 
Then  roved  his  spirit  to  the  inland  wood ; 
Till,  while  awake,  he  dream'd,  that  on  the  seas 
Were  his  loved  home,  the  hill,  the  stream,  the 

trees: 
He  gazed,  he  pointed  to  the  scenes :— "  There  stand 
My  wife,  my  children,  'tis  my  lovely  land  ; 
See !  there  my  dwelling — O !  delicious  scene 
Of  my  best  life — unhand  me — are  ye  men  f" 

And  thus  the  frenzy  ruled  him,  till  the  wind 
Brush'd  the  fond  pictures  from  the  stagnant  mind. 

He  told  of  bloody  fights,  and  how  at  length 
The  rage  of  battle  gave  his  spirit  strength ; 
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Twaa  in  the  Indian  leai  hit  limb  he  Um, 
And  he  wai  left  half  dead  upon  the  ooaat ; 
But  living  gain*d,  'mid  rich  aapiring  men, 
A  fiur  tuhfistence  by  hit  ready  pen. 
**  Thus,"  he  continued,  **  pan*d  unTaried  jrean, 
Without  eventii  producing  hopes  or  fean. 
Augmented  pay  procured  him  decent  wealth, 
But  yean  advancing  undermined  his  health ; 
Tlien  oil-times  in  delightful  dreams  he  flew 
To  England's  shore,  and  scenes  his  childhood  knew: 
He  saw  his  parents,  saw  his  favourite  maid, 
No  feature  wrinkled,  not  a  charm  decay'd ; 
And  thus  eicited  in  his  bosom  rose 
A  wish  so  strong,  it  baffled  his  repose ; 
Anxious  he  felt  on  English  earth  to  lie ; 
To  view  his  native  soil,  and  there  to  die. 
He  then  described  the  gloum,  the  dread  he 
found. 
When  first  he  landed  on  the  chosen  ground, 
Where  undefined  was  all  he  hoped  and  fear'd, 
And  how  confused  and  troubled  all  appear'd ; 
W»  thoughts  in  past  and  present  scenes  employ'd, 
All  views  in  future  blighted  and  destroy 'd  ; 
His  were  a  medley  of  bewildering  themes. 
Sad  as  realities,  and  wild  as  draams. 

Here  his  relation  closes,  but  his  mind 
Flies  back  again  some  resting  place  to  find  ; 
Hius  silent,  musing  through  the  day,  he  sees 
His  children  sporting  by  those  lofty  trees. 
Their  mother  singing  in  the  shady  scene, 
Where  the  fresh  springs  burst  o'er  the   lively 

green;— 
So  strong  his  eager  fancy,  he  affrighta 
The  faithful  widow  by  iv*  pitwerful  flights ; 
For  what  dintiirbs  him  he  uloud  will  tell, 
And  cry — **  'Tis  she,  my  wife .'  my  Isabel ! 
Where  arc  my  children  f" — Judith  grieves  to  hear 
How  the  soul  works  in  sorrows  so  severe ; 
Assiduous  all  hin  winhes  to  attend. 
Deprived  of  much,  ho  yet  may  boast  a  friend ; 
Watch'd  by  her  care,  in  sleep,  his  spirit  takes 
Its  flight,  and  watchful  finds  her  when  he  wakee. 

"Tis  now  her  ofHoe ;  her  attention  see ! 
While  her  friend  sleeps  beneath  that  shading  tree. 
Careful  she  guards  him  from  the  glowing  heat. 
And  pen«ive  muses  at  her  Allen's  feet 
And    where    is   he  1    Ah !    doubtless  in  thoae 
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scenes 
Of  his  best  days,  amid  the  vivid  greens, 
Freah  with  unnumber'd  rills,  where  every  gale 
Breathes  the  rich  fragrance  of  the  neighb'ring  vale; 
Smiles  not  his  wife,  and  listen's  as  there  comes 
The  night-bird's  music  from  the  thickening  glooms? 
And  as  he  sim  with  all  these  treasures  nigh, 
Blase  not  with  fairy  light  the  phosphor-fly. 
When  like  a  sparkling  gem  it  wheels  illumined  by  f 
This  is  the  joy  that  now  so  plainly  speaks 
In  the  warm  transient  flushing  of  his  cheeks ; 
For  he  is  listen ing  to  the  fancied  noise 
Of  his  own  children,  eager  in  their  joys  : 
All  this  he  feels,  a  dream's  delusive  bliss 
Gives  the  expression,  and  the  glow  like  this. 
And  now  his  Judith  lays  her  knitting  by, 
These  strong  emotions  in  her  friend  to  spy ; 

For  she  can  fully  of  their  nature  deem 

But  aee!  he  breaks  the  long- protracted  theme, 
And  wakes  and  criaa— **  My  God  !  'twas  but  a 
drav 
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Pause  then, 

And  weigh  thy  value  with  an  even  hand; 
*     if  thou  beest  rated  by  thy  eallsnailoa, 
Thou  dost  deserve  enough. 

Mtrehant  ^  Veuiet,  act  tt.  «.T. 

Because  I  win  not  do  them  wrong  to  sBiatrastiq^l 
will  do  myself  the  right  to  trust  none ;  aad  lbs  flasH 
(for  which  1  may  go  the  finer, )  I  wiU  live  a  bachalsr. 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  L  Sbl 

Throw  physic  to  the  dogs,  I'D  none  of  It 

Mdebttk,mA^.m.% 

Bis  promises  are,  ss  he  then  wasy  mighty, 
And  his  performance,  as  he  now  Is,  nockitat. 

Henry  F///.  aetlv.ai.1 


GwYiff  waa  a  farmer,  whom  the  frrmeta  all. 
Who  dwelt  around,  the  Gentleman  would  oaB; 
Whether  in  pure  humility  or  pride. 
They  only  knew,  and  they  would  not  d«cidau 

Far  different  he  from  that  dull  plodding  Uib^ 
Whom  it  was  his  amusement  to  describe ; 
Creatures  no  more  enliven'd  than  a  clod. 
But  treading  still  as  their  dull  fathen  trod ; 
Who  lived  in  times  when  not  a  man  had  aaaa 
Com  sown  by  drill,  or  thresh'd  by  a  raaehmtt 
He  was  of  those  whose  skill  aasigna  the  pmi 
For  creatures  fed  in  pens,  and  stalla,  and  aiiai} 
And  who,  in  places  where  improvon  aeal. 
To  fill  the  land  with  fatness,  had  a  seat ; 
Who  in  lai^e  mansions  live  like  petty  kiofik 
And  speak  of  farms  but  as  amusing  things ; 
Who  plans  encourage,  and  who  journals  haa^ 
And  talk  with  lords  about  a  breed  of  shee^ 
Two  are  the  species  in  this  genus  knom; 
One,  who  is  rich  in  his  profession  grown. 
Who  yearly  finds  his  ample  stores  increaaab 
From  fortune's  favours  and  a  favouring  lean; 
Wlio  rides  his  hunter,  who  his  house  adotna; 
Who  drinks  his  wine,  and  his  disbursemtonia 
Who  freely  lives,  and  loves  to  show  he 
This  is  the  farmer  made  the  gentleman. 
The  second  species  from  the  world  ia 
Tired  with  its  strife,  or  with  his  wealth 
In  books  and  men  beyond  the  former  rend. 
To  farming  solely  by  a  passion  led . 
Or  by  a  fashion  :  curious  in  his  land  ; 
Now  planning  much,  now  changing  whnt 

plann'd  ; 
Pleased  by  each  trial,  not  by  failurea  vaz'd. 
And  ever  certain  to  succeed  the  next; 
Quick  to  resolve,  and  easy  to  persuade— 
This  is  the  gentleman,  a  farmer  made. 

Gwyn  was  of  thene  ;  he  from  the  world 
Early  in  life,  his  reasons  known  to  few ; 
Some  disappointment  said,  snrae  pure  good 
The  love  of  land,  the  press  of  indolence ; 
His  f(>rtune  known,  and  coming  to  retire^ 
If  not  a  farmer,  men  had  call'd  him  'squire 
Forty  and  five  his  yenra.  no  child  or  wiio 
CnMM'd  the  still  tenor  of  his  chosen  life ; 
Much  land  he  purchased,  plonted  fiir  aronnd. 
And  let  some  portions  of  superfluous  groond 
To  farmers  near  him,  not  displeased  lo  say, 
'*  My  teuanta,"  nor  "  eur  worthy  landlonl,"  ih«y. 
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I  kia  frrm,  lie  iqoq  diipky'd  kit  ■kill 
nnad  lambe,  tke koiw  ikog, aad  tka drill; 
m  he  rose  lo  tkenMi  of  DoUer  kind, 
r'd  the  ricko  of  •  lertile  mind ; 
Mild  tkeir  Tints  ko  np«id» 
kis  i—nBion  and  kimMlf  diiplay'd. 
I  wore  atately,  ntker  fine  tkiin  neot, 
ti  pc^tely  ceird  kit  kooee  a  teat; 

iraa  eack  apartment  gnujed, 
gorgeooB,  but  it  ttill  was  taste : 
*x>ii8  Ike  crimson  enrtains  fell, 
rose  in  bold  elastic  swell ; 
I  gilded  frames  display*d  the  tints 
ig  cerpeta  and  of  colour*d  prinls ; 
y  eye  aaw  every  olgect  shine, 
raa  eostly,  landfol,  and  fine. 
I  kis  friends  ke  pass*d  the  social  komi, 
voa  spirit  sootn'd  to  hide  its  poweis; 
nazpocted,  for  his  eye  and  air 
mre  aigna  that  eloquence  was  there ; 
gan  with  sodden  fire  and  force, 
10  loee  occasion  for  disooaise ; 
I  obsenred,  wko  foel  a  wisk  to  speak, 
le  place  for  introduction  seek ; 
ir  pmrpose  step  by  step  tkey  steal, 
beir  way,  by  certain  signals,  feel ; 
ange  in  at  once,  and  nerer  keed 
im  tkey  take,  wkose  purpose  they  im- 

lo; 

to  shine,  they  hasten  to  begin, 
I  thongktlsm  ■  and  of  tkese  was  Gwyn. 


**  It  grieves  me  to  the  sool 
submits  to  man's  control ; 
rpower'd  and  shackled  minds  are  led 
'  tracks,  and  to  submiision  bred ; 
ud  never  on  himself  relies, 

equal  for  assistance  flies ; 
is  to  custom  as  he  bows  to  fate, 
3gB  ruled — mind,  body,  and  estate ; 
n  sickness,  we  for  cure  apply 
we  know  not,  and  we  know  not  why ; 
the  creature  has  some  jargon  read, 
RMse  Scotchman's  system  in  his  head ; 
ve  impostor,  who  will  health  ensure. 
foar  patience  or  your  wealth  endure ; 
,  them  well,  the  pale  and  sickly  crew, 
re  not  heelth,  and  can  they  give  it  yon  f 
emn  cheats  their  various  methods  choose ; 

fires  them,  as  a  bard  his  muse : 
osdy  wars  arise ;  the  leam'd  divide, 
oing  patients  corse  each  erring  guide. 
,  our  afibirs  are  govem'd,  buy  or  sell, 
t  deed  the  law  must  fix  its  spell ; 

we  hire  or  let,  we  must  have  still 

isus  aid  of  an  attorney's  skill ; 

Es  a  part  in  every  man's  aflairs, 

U  basincsB  some  concern  is  theirs ; 

mankind  in  ways  prescribed  are  found 

ks  that  follow  on  a  beaten  ground, 

set  nature  in  the  way  proceeds, 

r  10  sheering,  now  to  slaughter  leads. 

id  yoo  oflend,  though  meaning  noofisnce, 

t  no  salSrty  in  your  innocence ; 

ne  beokao  tkein  is  placed  in  view, 

I  mast  pay  far  crimes  they  never  knew : 

lid  by  law  regain  his  plunder'd  store, 

ick  ap  foDan  ■Micttry  from  the  floor; 


If  he  pursues  it,  here  and  there  it  slidas; 
He  would  collect  it,  but  it  more  divides ; 
This  part  and  this  he  stops,  but  still  in  vain. 
It  slips  aside,  and  breaks  in  parts  again ; 
Till,  after  time  and  pains,  and  care  and  cost. 
He  finds  kb  labour  and  his  object  lost 

**  But  most  it  grieves  me,(friends  alone  are  round,) 
To  see  a  man  in  priestly  fetten  bound : 
Guides  to  the  sool,  these  firiends  of  Heaven  contnTeb 
Long  as  man  lives,  to  keep  kis  feais  alive ; 
Soon  as  an  in&nt  breathes,  their  rites  begin ; 
Who  knows  not  sinning,  must  be  freed  from  sin ; 
Who  needs  no  bond,  must  yet  engage  in  vows ; 
Who  has  no  judgment,  must  a  creed  espouses 
Advanced  in  life,  our  boys  are  bound  by  rules. 
Are  catechised  in  churches,  cloisters,  schools. 
And  train'd  in  thraldom  to  be  fit  for  tools  : 
The  youth  grown  up,  he  now  a  partner  needs. 
And  lo !  a  priest,  as  soon  as  he  succeeds. 
What  man  of  sense  can  marriage  rites  approve  I 
What  man  of  spirit  can  be  bound  to  love  ? 
Forced  to  be  kind !  corapell'd  to  be  sincere ! 
Do  chains  and  fetters  make  companions  dear? 
Prisoners  indeed  we  bind ;  but  though  the  bond 
May  keep  them  safe,  it  does  not  make  tkem  fond : 
The  ring,  the  vow,  the  witness,  license,  pmjrers. 
All  parties  know !  made  public  all  affairs .' 
Such  forms  men  sufier,  and  from  these  they  date 
A  deed  of  love  begun  with  all  they  hate  .* 
Absurd !  that  none  the  beaten  road  should  shun. 
But  love  to  do  what  other  dupes  have  done. 

"  Well,  now  your  priest  has  made  you  one  of 
twain, 
Look^ou  for  rest  ?  Alas !  you  look  in  vain. 
If  sick,  he  comes ;  3rou  cannot  die  in  peace. 
Till  he  attends  to  witness  your  release ; 
To  vex  your  soul,  and  urge  you  to  confess 
The  sins  you  feel,  remember,  or  can  guess  : 
Nay,  when  departed,  to  your  grave  he  goes 
But  there  indeed  he  hurts  not  your  repose. 

**  Such  are  our  burdens ;  part  we  must  sustain, 
But  need  not  link  new  grievance  to  the  chain 
Yet  men  like  idiots  will  their  frames  surround 
With  these  vile  shackles,  nor  confess  they're  bound: 
In  all  that  roost  confines  them  they  confide. 
Their  slavery  boast,  and  make  their  bonds  their 

pride ; 
E'en  as  the  pressure  galls  them,  they  declare, 
(Good  souls !)  how  happy  and  how  free  they  are ! 
As  madmen,  pointing  round  their  wretched  cells. 
Cry, '  lo !  the  palace  where  our  honour  dwells.* 

"  Such  is  our  state :  but  I  resolve  to  live 
By  rules  my  reason  and  my  feelings  give  ; 
No  legal  guards  shall  keep  enthrall'd  my  mind. 
No  slaves  command  me,  and  no  teadien  blind. 

"  Tempted  by  sins,  let  me  their  strength  defy. 
But  have  no  second  in  a  surplice  by ; 
No  bottle-holder,  with  oflicious  aid. 
To  comfort  conscience,  weaken'd  and  afraid  ; 
Then  if  I  yield,  my  frailty  is  not  known ; 
And,  if  I  stand,  the  glory  is  my  own. 

"  When  Truth  and  Reason  are  our  friends,  we 
seem 
Alive !  awake ! — ^the  supentitious  dream. 

"  O !  then,  fair  Truth,  for  thee  alone  I  seek. 
Friend  to  the  wiie,  supporter  of  the  weak : 
From  thee  we  learn  whate'er  is  right  and  just ; 
Forms  to  despise,  professions  to  distrust ; 
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Creeds  to  rvject,  pretentiom  lo  deride, 
And,  followinf;  thee,  to  fellow  none  heiide.*' 

Such  WM  the  np^ech ;  it  itnick  upon  tho  etr 
Like  Hiidden  thunder,  none  eipect  to  hear. 
He  Miw  men'i  wonder  with  a  monly  pride. 
And  f  ravcly  em i led  tt  gnent  electrified  : 
"  A  farmer  thia  V*  they  mid  ;  "  O !  let  him  aeek 
That  place  where  he  may  for  hit  country  apeak ; 
On  aome  great  queaiion  to  haranj^ue  for  houn. 
While  apeaken  hearing,  envy  nobler  powen !" 

Wiidom  like  I  hi*,  as  all  Ihinga  rich  and  rare, 
MuBt  l«e  nrq Hired  with  paina.  and  kept  with  care ; 
In  hooki  hfl  wiight  it,  which  hia  frirnde  might  view, 
When  thoir  kind  hoat  tho  guarding  curtain  drew. 
There  were  historic  works  for  graver  hours, 
And  lighter  verse,  to  spur  the  languid  powen; 
There  metaphysicn.  logic  there  had  place ; 
But  of  devotion  not  a  aingle  trace — 
iiSave  what  is  taught  in  (iibbon's  florid  page, 
And  other  guides  of  this  intjuiring  ago ; 
Tiiero  Hume  ap|)ear'd,  and  near,  a  splendid  book 
Composed  by  Cay's  good  lord  of  Bolingbroke : 
With  these  were  mii'd  the  light,  tho  free,  the  vain. 
Ami  from  a  corner  peep'd  the  sage  Tom  Paine : 
Here  four  neat  voluraea  Cheaterfield  were  named, 
For  manners  much  and  easy  morala  famed  ; 
With  chaste  Memoirs  of  Females,  to  be  read 
When  deeper  studies  had  confuseil  the  head. 

S!hich  his  roMNirces,  treasures  whore  he  sought 
For  daily  knowledge  till  his  mind  was  fraught: 
Then  when  his  friends  were  present,  for  their  use 
lie  would  the  rirhrs  he  had  stored  produce ; 
He  found  his  Inmp  bum  clearer,  when  each  day 
He  drew  for  all  he  purposed  to  display : 
For  these  orcosions.  lorth  his  knowledge  sprung, 
As  muMtanI  quickens  on  a  bed  of  dung ; 
All  wns  pre  pa  ml,  and  guests  allow'd  the  praise, 
For  what  they  saw  he  could  so  quickly  raise. 

S>ich  this  new  friend  ;  and  when  tho  year  came 
round. 
The  same  impressive,  reasoning  sage  was  found ; 
Then,  mo^  was  seen  the  pleasant  mansion  graced 
With  a  fair  damsel— his  no  vulgar  taste ; 
The  neat  Rebecca — sly,  observant,  still. 
Watrhing  his  eye.  and  waiting  on  his  will ; 
Simple  yet  »morl  her  dress,  her  manners  meek. 
Her  smiles  sptike  for  her.  she  would  seldom  speak; 
ilni  watrh'd  eai-h  look,  each  meaning  to  deteclp 
And  (pleased  with  notice)  felt  for  all  neglect 

With  her  lived  Gw7n  a  sweet  harmonioaa  life, 
Who.  forms  evoepted.  was  a  rharming  wife  : 
The  wives  indeed,  so  made  by  vulgar  law, 
Aflected  smm.  and  censured  what  they  saw ; 
And  what  they  saw  not,  fancied  ;  said  'twas  sin. 
And  look  no  not  ire  of  the  wife  of  (i  wyn : 
But  he  despised  their  rudeness,  and  would  prove 
Theirs  was  mm  pulsion  and  distmal,  not  love ; 
"  Fools  ns  ihcy  were !  could  they  conceive  that 

ringa 
And  paiaons'  blessings  were  substantial  thinga  V* 
They  answered  "  Yes ;"  while   he  contemptuous 

apoke 
Of  the  low  notions  held  by  simple  folk  ; 
Yet.  strange  thai  anger  in  a  man  so  wise 
Should  fiwn  the  notions  of  these  (Iiols  arise ; 
(.''an  they  ao  vei  us,  whon  we  so  despise  f 

Brave  aa  be  waa,  oar  hero  fell  a  dread 
Lesi  tboae  isHo  saw  him  knd  should  think  him  led ; 


If  to  hia  boaom  fear  a  viaic 
It  was,  lest  he  should  be  supposed  afraid  ; 
Hence  sprang  his  ordora ;  not  that  he  daaiiad 
The  things  when  done ;  obedience  he  raqnifsd; 
And  thus,  to  prove  his  absolute  command. 
Ruled  every  heart,  and  moved  each  Babfeci 
Assent  he  aak'd  for  every  word  and  whim* 
To  prove  that  he  aione  wom  king  ^  kitm. 

The  atill  Rebecca,  who  her  station  knew. 
With  eaae  resign'd  the  honouia  not  her  due ; 
Well  pleased,  aha  aaw  that  men  her  board 

grace. 
And  wiah'd  not  there  to  see  a  female  feee ; 
When  by  her  lover  she  his  spouse  woo  aiyM, 
Polite  she  thought  it,  and  demurely  smiM; 
But  when  he  wanted  wives  and  maidena  rooBd 
So  to  regard  her,  she  grew  grave  and  frowa'd ; 
And  sometimes  whis(ier'd."  Whyaboaldyoaraip 
These  people's  notions,  yet  their  forma  njettV 

Gwyn,  though  from  marriage  bond  and 
Still  fell  abridgement  in  his  liberty ; 
Something  of  hesitatitm  he  betray'd. 
And  in  her  proaenre  thought  of  what  he 
Thua  fair  Rebecco.  though  she  walk'd 
His  creed  rejecting,  judged  it  right  lo  pray ; 
To  be  at  church,  to  sit  with  serioua  looks. 
To  read  her  Bible  and  her  Sunday  books : 
She  hated  all  those  new  and  daring  tbemaa. 
And  call'd  his  free  conjectures,  "devira  dmHi:* 
She  honour'd  atill  the  priesthood  in  her  felL 
And  daim'd  respect  and  reverence  for  then  olr 
Call'd  them  "of  iiin's  destructive  power  tht 
And  not  such  blockheads  as  he  might  i 
Gwyn  to  his  friends  would  smile,  and  i 
**  Tia  a  kind  fool,  why  vei  her  in  her  way  T 
Her  way  she  took,  and  still  had  mora  hi  tiow, 
For  she  contrived  that  he  shoulil  take  it  too. 
The  daring  freedom  of  his  soul,  'twos  plain. 
In  part  was  lost  in  a  divided  reign  ; 
A  king  and  queen,  who  yet  in  prudenca 
Their  peaceful  stale,  and  were  in  turn  oboy'd. 

Yet  such  our  fate,  that  when  we  plan  tha 
Something  arises  to  disturb  our  real : 
For  though  in  spirits  high,  in  body  Strang. 
Gw}'n  something  felt— he  knew  not 

wrong; 
He  wish'd  to  know,  for  he  believed  the 
If  unremoved.  u-ould  other  evil  bring: 
"  She  must  perceive,  of  late  he  could  noC  ooli 
And  when  he  walked,  ho  trrmUed  oo  hia 
He  had  forolndingR,  and  he  seem'd  aa  ona 
Stopp'd  on  the  road,  or  threaten'd  by  a  don ; 
He  rould  not  live,  and  yet,  should  he  apply 
To  those  physirimns — he  must  sooner  die." 

The  mild  RobfM*ra  heord  with  some 
And  Slime  distress,  her  friend  and  lord 
His  death  she  fear'd  not.  hut  had  |«iaful  doabc 

; 


What  his  disirmper'd  nerves  might  bring 
With  power  like  hers  she  dreaded  an  ally. 
And  vet  there  was  a  )M*n«in  in  her  eye  ;^> 
She  thouihi.  debated,  fit'd  :  "Alas  f"  aha 
"A  rase  like  yours  must  be  no  more  dehy'd  • 
You  hate  theae  docnini.  urll !  but  won  a 
And  doctor  one,  your  frarv  would  have  an 
My  cousin  Mollet-^.S^dand  h^dds  hm 
Is  above  all  men  skilful,  all  allow ; 
Of  late  a  doctor,  and  within  a  whila 
He  meana  to  seiila  ia  this  favoor'd  Ue : 
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bm  mumtd  y6«,  wiik  hit  ikill  profoimd. 
II  Im  «■!••  and  ■hortlj  would  be  KMind.' 
I  mmk  in  health  agaiiiet  phjrmciini  nil, 
ouM  eoosider  that  their  nervea  may  ikil : 
Ik  ■  lawyer  rogue,  isay  ind,  too  late, 
if  theee  depende  hia  whole  ettale : 
Ml  tho  world  can  nothing  more  produce, 
■I,  tb*  inaulied  priest,  nay  have  hie  use ; 
alth»  nod  comlbrt  liA  a  man  lo  high, 
9wen  are  dwarfii  that  he  can  scarcely  epy ; 
kneea,  languor  keep  a  man  m  low, 
!>e  neglected  dwarft  lo  gianta  grow. 
I  he  who  thfongfa  the  medium  aeet 
good  acnae — but  Owyn  was  not  of  these. 
aid.  and  he  rctioiced  :  "Ah  !  let  him  come, 
he  files,  make  my  house  his  home." 
IBM  the  doctor — he  was  much  admired ; 
the  pntient  what  his  case  required ; 
«  far  al^ep,  his  time  to  eat  and  drink ; 
I  ahoald  ride.  read,  rest  compose,  or  think. 
n*d  peculiar  skill  and  art  profound, 
r  the  lancy-sick  no  more  than  iancy'sound. 
Mieh  aitention  who  could  long  be  ill  f 
ig  health  proclaim'd  the  doctor's  skill. 
and  praiees  from  a  grsteful  heart 
lely  offered  on  the  patient's  part ; 
repoto  the  doctor  seera*d  lo  stand, 
had  got  no  footing  in  the  land ; 
be  saw  the  seat  was  rich  and  (air, 
lispoaed  to  fit  his  station  there : 
hia  porpoee  he  perform'd  the  part 
i  aeior.  and  prepared  to  start : 
a  limTeller  in  a  day  serene, 
le  SOD  ehone  and  when  the  roads  were  clean ; 
the  pilgrim,  when  the  morning  gray, 
dy  eve  socceeding,  sends  hb  way; 
eeaaon  when  the  sharp  east  wind 
ito  influence  on  a  nervous  mind  ; 
ist  the  parlour  8  front  it  fiercely  blew, 
7n  sat  pitying  every  bird  that  flew, 
lage  phyaiciau  said — "  Adieu !  adieu ! 
I !— Heaven  bless  jrou  ! — if  you  should — 
at  no, 

d  not  fear — farewell !  'tis  time  to  go.*' 
loelor  epoke.  and,  as  the  patient  heard, 
disorders  (dreedful  train  l)  appear'd ; 
t  the  tingling  tremor,  and  the  stress 
•  nerves  that  he  could  not  express ; 
Ihs  good  friend  forsake  him,  he  perhaps 
wet  his  dealh,  and  surely  a  relapse." 
the  doctor  seem'd  intent  to  part, 
I  in  terror.  **  O !  be  where  thoo  art : 
boa  ait  young,  and  unengaged ;  O!  come, 
M  thy  friend,  give  comfiirt  to  mine  home ; 
Bsw  aymploms  that  require  thine  aid, 
M;  stay ;" —  th*  obliging  doctor  stay'd. 
I  Gwyn  vras  happy  ;  he  had  now  a  friend, 
■sek  epouee  on  whom  he  could  depend : 
r  poseasa'd  of  male  and  feronle  guide, 
I  power  he  thus  most  subdivide  : 
ev  dnye  he  rode,  or  sat  at  ease 
d,  and  having  but  himself  to  please , 
he  isoald  a  liivoorite  nag  bestride, 
^  pofmiaaion :  *•  Doctor,  may  I  ride  f** 
»*a  eya  bar  sovereign  pleasure  told.) 
t  yea  ■ay.  bnl  guarded  from  the  cold, 
rty  ■inntsa"    Trrs  and  happy  soul ! 
■*d  tmkmimkm,  aad  a  aan's  eontroi  ,* 


But  where  such  friends  in  every  eare  unite 
All  for  his  good,  obedience  is  delight 

Now  Owyn  a  sultan  bode  affiurs  adieu. 
Led  and  assisted  by  the  faithful  two ; 
The  favourite  fair,  Rebecca,  near  him  sat 
And  whisper'd  whom  to  love,  assist  or  hate ; 
While  the  chief  vizier  eased  his  lord  of  oarae. 
And  bore  himself  the  burden  of  aflhin : 
No  dangers  could  from  such  alliance  flow. 
But  from  that  law  that  changes  all  below. 

When  wintry  winds  with  leaves  bestrew'd  dM 
ground. 
And  men  were  coughing  all  the  village  round ; 
When  public  papers  of  invasion  told. 
Diseases,  famines,  perils  new  and  old ; 
When  philosophic  writers  fail'd  to  clear 
The  mind  of  gloom,  and  lighter  works  to  cheer : 
Then  came  fresh  terrora  on  our  hero's  mind. 
Fears  unforeseen,  and  feelings  undefined. 

**  In  outward  ills,"  he  cried,  **  I  rest  assured 
Of  my  friend's  aid  ;  they  will  in  time  be  cured : 
But  can  his  art  subdue,  resist  control 
These  inward  griefs  and  troubles  of  the  soul  f 
O !  my  Rebecca !  my  disordered  mind. 
No  help  in  study,  none  in  tliought  can  find ; 
What  must  I  do,  Rebecca  ?*'    She  proposed 
The  parish-guide ;  but  what  could  be  disclosed 
To  a  proud  priest  7—^  No !  him  have  I  defied. 
Insulted,  slighted,— shall  he  be  my  guide  I 
But  one  then  is,  and  if  report  bo  just 
A  wise  good  man,  whom  I  may  safely  trust : 
Who  goes  frcnn  house  to  house,  from  ear  to  ear, 
To  make  his  truths,  his  gospel  truths,  appear ; 
True  if  indeed  they  be,  'tis  time  that  I  should  heart 
Send  for  that  man,  and  if  report  bo  just, 
I,  like  Cornelius,  will  tho  teacher  trust ; 
But  if  deceiver,  I  tho  vile  deceit 
Shall  soon  discover,  and  discharge  the  cheat" 

To  doctor  Mollet  won  the  grief  confesa'd. 
While  Gwyn  tho  freedom  of  hia  mind  express'd; 
Yet  own'd  it  wus  to  ills  and  errors  prone, 
And  he  for  guill  and  frailty  roust  atone. 
"  My  booki),  ficrhaps,"  the  wavering  mortal  cried. 
"  Liko  men  deceive  ;  I  would  be  satisfied ; 
And  to  my  soul  the  pious  man  may  bring 
Comfort  and  light— do  let  me  try  the  thing." 

Tho  cousins  met  what  poss'd  with  Gwyn  was  toUd. 
"  Alas !"  the  doctor  Maid,  "  how  hard  to  hold 
These  easy  roindR,  where  all  impressions  made 
At  first  sink  deeply,  and  then  quickly  lade  ; 
For  while  so  strong  these  ncw>hom  fancies  reign. 
We  must  divert  them,  to  oppoiie  is  vain  : 
You  see  him  valiant  now,  he  scorns  to  heed 
The  bigot's  ihreatenings,  or  the  zealot's  creed ; 
Shook  by  a  dream,  he  next  for  truth  receives 
What  frenzy  teaches,  and  what  fear  believes; 
And  this  will  place  him  in  the  power  of  one 
Whom  we  must  seek,  because  we  cannot  shun." 

WiKp  had  been  ostler  at  a  busy  inn. 
Where  he  hoheld  and  grow  in  dreail  of  sin  ,- 
Then  to  a  Baptists*  meeting  found  his  way. 
Became  a  convert  and  was  taught  to  prny  ; 
Then  proach'd ;  and  being  earnest  and  sincero. 
Brouf;ht  other  sinners  to  roligious  fear; 
Together  grow  his  influence  and  his  fame. 
Till  our  dejected  hero  heard  his  name : 
His  little  failings  were,  a  grain  of  pride. 
Raised  by  the  numbers  he  presumed  to  guide ; 
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A  love  of  praMiUi,  uid  of  loAy  pniM 
For  hii  meek  tpirit  and  hit  humble  wayi ; 
But  though  thii  tpirii  would  on  flauery  feed, 
No  pnif  e  could  Mind  him  end  no  arte  mitlead . — 
To  him  the  doctor  made  the  wiahet  known 
Of  hit  good  patron,  but  conceal'd  hit  own ; 
He  of  all  teachen  had  diatruat  and  doubt. 
And  wai  reserved  in  what  he  came  about; 
Though  on  a  plain  and  aimple  meaaage  sent. 
He  had  a  aecret  and  a  bold  intent : 
Their  minda,  at  firat  were  deeply  veil'd  ;  disguise 
Form'd  the  alow  apeech,  and  oped  the  eager  eyea ; 
Till  by  degreea  suflicieut  light  waa  thrown 
On  every  view,  and  all  the  buaineai  ahown. 
Wiap,  aa  a  skilful  guide  who  led  the  blind. 
Had  powera  to  rule  and  awe  the  vapouriah  mind  ; 
But  not  the  changeful  will,  the  wavering  fear  to 

bind: 
And  should  his  conscience  give  him  leave  to  dwell 
With  Gwyn,  and  every  rival  power  expel, 
(A  dubious  }ioint,)  yet  he,  with  every  care. 
Might  aoon  the  lot  of  the  rejected  share ; 
And  other  Wisps  he  found  like  him  to  reign. 
And  then  be  thrown  upon  the  world  again . 
Ho  thought  it  prudent  then,  and  felt  it  juat. 
The  present  guides  of  his  new  friend  to  trust ; 
True,  he  conceived,  ti>  touch  the  harder  heart 
Of  the  ouol  dtK'tor,  was  be3rond  his  art ; 
But  railil  Kebecca  he  could  surely  sway. 
While  Cu^n  would  follow  where  she   led  the 

way : 
So  to  do  good,  (and  why  a  duty  shun. 
Because  rewarded  for  the  good  when  done  I) 
He  with  his  friends  would  join  in  all  they  plann'd. 
Save  when  his  faith  or  feelings  should  withstand ; 
There  he  must  rest,  sole  judge  of  his  aflfaira. 
While  ihey  might  rule  exclusively  in  ihcin. 

When  (jwyn  his  message  to  the  teacher  sent. 
He  fear'd  his  friends  would  show  their  discontent; 
And  prudent  seem'd  it  to  th*  attendant  |iair, 
Not  all  at  once  to  show  on  asitect  fnir : 
On  Wisp  they  seem'd  to  look  witli  jealous  eye. 
And  fair  Kebecca  was  demure  and  fhy  ; 
But  b)'  degrees  the  teacher's  worth  they  knew. 
And  were  so  kind,  they  seem'd  ot>ii\eried  too. 

Wiiip  took  iK'casioii  to  the  nymph  lo  say. 
*'  Vou  must  be  married  :  \%ill  you  namelhe  day  T' 
She  smiled, — "  Tis  well ;  but  should  he  not  com- 

ply. 
Is  it  quiie  safe  ih*  experiment  lo  lr\-  f" — 
"  My  child."  the  K^rher  Mid.  "  Mhnt'eelsremniie, 
(And  teeU  ihiI  he  *i  must  wish  relief  ot  i-ourae ; 
And  can  he  fiiul  il.  'Mliile  he  fearti  the  rnme  '— 
You  mu»l  Ite  married  ;  will  you  nnine  llie  limeT' 

(jiad  %\as  the  (lainni  an  a  man  i*ould  Iw, 
Yet  marvell'd  um.  to  IiimI  his  guides  a^Erre : 
**  But  \iliBt  the  raiine  f"  be  cried;  "'tis  penuine 
lo\e  lor  me." 

Kat-li  tiiiiiid  hiM  pan.  and  let  imeart  desrnbe 
The  ptuer*  and  hiin«Mir» of  ih*  acronJaiil  tribe:— 
A  mnii  tor  l.i\uiir  to  ihe  luanMiui  s|i«»edf. 
And  con*  hi»  thrt^elold  ia»k  an  he  |»nH'eeds; 
To  teacher  Wm;*  he  h>iw«  viiih  humble  air. 
And  begs  his  interrci  Itir  a  hani'ii  refKiir : 
Then  for  the  doctor  he  inquires,  whu  loves 
T**  ^  ^*n  tat  whai  hw  »kill  improves^ 

lasent.— and  to  the  ftir 


Thus  aeea  a  paaaant  with  diaeemmaiit  niea, 
A  love  of  power,  conceit,  and  avarice. 
Lo!  now  the  change  complete:  the  coniM 
Gwyn 
Haa  sold  his  books,  and  haa  renounced  hb  m; 
MoUet  hia  body  orders,  Wisp  hia  aoul. 
And  o'er  hia  purse  the  lady  tokea  cootrol ; 
No  friends  beside  he  needs,  and  Done  atiaai- 
Soul,  body,  and  eatate,  haa  each  a  friend  ; 
And  (air  Rebecca  leads  a  virtuona  lile— 
She  rules  a  miatreaa,  and  ahe  reigna  a 


TALE  IV. 

PftocaAariNATiOM. 

IlesTcn  wftnesa 
I  have  been  to  you  ever  true  and  humble. 

Ifenry  Vill.  act  If. 

Gentle  lady, 
When  first  I  did  imparl  iny  lore  lo  yoo^ 
I  freely  lokl  you  ail  the  weslili  I  luul 

Mtrckant  qf  Venice,  act  Uk 

Tlie  Isudtimc 
Cuts  off  all  ceremonies  and  vows  of  iove, 
And  auiple  interchange  of  «weet  discourse, 
Which  tfo  long  sumlcr'd  fiinidii  iibould  dwell 

Richard  III.  act  v. 

I  know  thee  not,  old  man ;  Ul  to  ihy  prayers 

Henry  1 11  Fan  2;  act  v. 

FareweU 
Thou  pare  impirty,  thou  impious  purity, 
For  thee  I'll  lock  op  all  the  fates  or  lore. 

Mnek  Ado  about  Jioiking,  act  It. 


act 


IL 


LovK  will  expire,  the  gay,  the  happy  di 
Will  turn  to  scorn,  inditierence.  or  esii 
Some  iavour'd  pairs,  in  this  exchange  are  hUM 
Mor  sigh  for  raptures  in  a  state  of  rest ; 
Otiiers.  ill  match'd.  with  minds  uiipuir'd  repaal 
At  once  the  deed  and  know  no  more  cunteiM; 
From  joy  to  angiimh  they,  in  ha»ie.  decline. 
Ami  with  their  loudness,  their  esteem  resign: 
More  luckless  still  their  fate,  wliu  are  the  pivf 
Of  loiip  proiractfd  hope  and  dull  delay ; 
*Miil  plans  of  hliw  the  heavy  houni  ] 
Till  low  u  wither'd.  and  till  jo\-  is  gone. 
This  genlle  flame  two  youiiiful  hearts 
The  uneel  divlurlier  of  uiienvied  rest : 
The  prudent  Itmah  ^^tk»  the  maid  befoved. 
And  ihe  kind  Ku|iert  wom  the  pwain  approved: 
A  Mealihy  aunt  her  ceiille  mere  vusiain'd, 
lie.  Hilh  u  liilher.  ai  hisi  ilruk  remain'd ; 
The  youth  til  I  ciuiple.  u>  their  \ow«  fiiii-«re, 
Thii»  lo\t^)  ei|tet-taiii :  yenr  sun-edina  year. 
With  {tlea»ant  \iew«  and  hu{ir».  but  not  a  pnspl 

near. 
Kuftert  stime  cum  fort  in  hi*  staiun  saw. 
Km  the  {«kir  virviit  li\ett  m  dre.id  ami  awe; 
I'fHin  her  anthuui  li*>k»  the  Miiiuift  Mniled, 
And  bade  her  uail.  -  li^r  i^he  wa«  yet  ■  chiM."* 
She  tor  her  neishl^'ur  had  a  tliie  respect. 
Nor  Houkl  h:s  khi  enivursiie  or  reject : 
And  thus  the  pair,  uiih  eiperiatiiais  vain. 
Beheld  Ihe  season*  rhaiute.  and  clmnge  agaia: 
Meantime  the  nymph  her  tender  ules  perusal 
Where  cmal  aunia  impatient  girla  refused ; 
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iKMiffli  tMMBf,  bsMtod  to  be  kiBd, 
ntiBg,  to  b#  all  ftngiiU 
mm  Mck,  and  wiMn  ike  fonth  epplied 
mau  ehe  gnMui'i.  and  eoogli'd  end 

pmrtmg,  end  agiui  ber  broeth 
id  eovf  k'd,  and  lalk'd  again  of  death : 
my  IWe,  wkj  Dinah !  here  the  boj 
tker  way  eatato  eigojr  ;*' 
yrera  was  her  mind  expren*d, 
bore  to  oiye  the  Ibod  requeit 
d  nanw,  and  eonlbrter,  and  firiend* 
II  aome  duty  to  attend ; 
walk,  when  Rnpert'i  evening  call 
our,  made  tweet  amends  (or  all ; 
ow  each  other*!  thoughtt  had  known, 
eeein'd  exclonvely  their  own ; 
common  wiah,  the  mutual  fear. 
1  traveird  to  their  thirtieth  year, 
proepeet  open'd ;  but,  alas ! 
ist  yet,  before  the  union,  pan ; 
ill'd  in  other  clime,  t*  increaae 
dth,  and  toil  for  future  peace ; 
le  lovers ;  bat  the  aont  declared 
*■  call,  and  they  moit  be  prepared ; 
i  young,  and  for  this  brief  delay, 
'are,  what  I  bequeath  will  pay ; 
•urs ;  nay,  love,  euppfeii  that  tigh ; 
t  rafler,  and  the  beat  must  die  :*' 
•  cough,  and  strong  the  signs  it  gave 
ig  contentioo  with  the  grave, 
parted  with  a  gloomy  view, 
ilbrt  but  that  both  were  true ; 
lin  duties  doom*d  to  steer, 
main'd  too  certain  and  severe, 
red,  and  Rupert  fairly  told 
•re  many,  and  his  hopes  were  cold ; 
«  clouded,  that  was  never  iair, 
e  preserved  him  from  despair :" 
I,  brighter  hopes  he  drew, 
were  kind,  and  he  believed  them 


ige  widow  Dinah's  grief  descried. 

much,  why  one  so  happy  sigh'd  : 

r  see  how  her  poor  aunt  sustained 

i  nor  murmur'd  nor  complain'd. 

irca,  from  the  lady's  chest 

\\e  pearly  string  and  tabby  vest ; 

lares,  all  their  value  shown, 

notice,! — **  They  will  be  your  own." 

(lese  comforts,  cherish'd  day  by  day, 

lom  made  a  gradual  way  ; 

lasure  had  as  large  a  part, 

pert,  in  the  virgin's  heart. 

that  tender  passions  fail, 

B  nature,  while  the  strong  prevail ; 

arice,  like  the  poison  tree,* 

•  it,  and  alone  will  be  ; 

«  prevail'd.  ihc  pleasure  grow 
,  she  loved  the  hoards  to  view  ; 

•  those  comforts  she  surveyed, 
in  the  careful  maid. 


fre  made,  not  lo  the  well  known  rpecf ^s 
I  tbe  peisonosk,  or  tosieodendrtm^  bat 
leism  tree  of  Java :  wttether  it  be  resi 
I  to  ne  pnper  flaee  for  inquiry. 
IS 


Now  tbe  giave  niece  partook  the  wktow's  cares. 
I/wk*d  to  the  great  and  ruled  the  small  aflain; 
Saw  clean*d  the  plato,  arranged  the  china  show. 
And  felt  her  passion  for  a  shilling  grow: 
Th'  indulgent  aunt  increased  the  maid's  delight, 
By  pUcing  tokens  of  her  wealth  in  sight ; 
She  k>ved  the  value  of  her  bonds  to  tell. 
And  spake  of  stocks,  and  how  they  rose  and  felL 
This  passion  grew,  and  gain'd  at  length  such 
sway, 
That  other  passions  shrank  to  make  its  way ; 
Romantic  notions  now  tlie  heart  forsook. 
She  read  but  seldom,  and  she  changed  her  book : 
And  for  the  verses  she  was  wont  to  send, 
Short  was  her  prose,  and  she  was  Rupert's  friend. 
Seldom  she  wroto,  and  then  the  widow's  cough. 
And  constant  call,  excused  her  breaking  off,* 
Who.  now  oppress'd,  no  longer  took  the  air. 
But  sato  and  doied  upon  an  easy  chair. 
The  cautious  doctor  saw  the  case  was  clear. 
But  judged  it  bmt  to  have  companions  near ; 
They  came,  they  reason'd,  they  prescribed--at  last» 
Like  honest  men,  they  said  their  hopes  were  past  ( 
Then  came  a  priest — 'tis  oomff»rt  to  reflect, 
when  all  is  over,  there  was  no  neglect ; 
And  all  was  over — by  her  husband's  bones. 
The  widow  rests  beneath  the  sculptured  stones. 
That  yet  record  their  fondness  and  their  fame. 
While  all  they  leA  the  virgin's  care  became  ; 
Slocks,  bonds,  and  buildings ; — itdisturb'd  her  rest. 
To  think  what  load  of  troubles  she  possess'd  .- 
Yet,  if  a  trouble,  she  resolved  to  take 
Th'  importont  duty,  for  the  donor's  sake  ; 
She  too  was  heiress  to  the  widow's  tasto. 
Her  love  of  hoarding  and  her  dread  of  uaste. 

Sometimes  the  past  would  on  her  mind  intrude. 
And  then  a  conflict  full  of  care  ensued ; 
The  thoughts  of  Rupert  on  her  mind  would  press. 
His  worth  she  knew,  but  doubted  his  success  ; 
Of  old  she  saw  him  heedless ;  whst  the  boy 
Forebore  to  save,  the  man  would  not  enjoy ; 
OA  had  he  lost  the  chance  that  care  would  seize, 
Willing  to  live,  but  more  to  live  at  ease  : 
Yet  could  she  not  a  broken  vow  defend, 
And  Heaven,  perhaps,  might  yet  enrich  her  friend. 
Month  after  month  was  pass'd.  and  all   were 
spent 
In  quiet  comfort  and  in  rich  contont : 
Miseries  there  were,  and  woes  the  world  around. 
But  these  had  not  her  pleasant  dwelling  found  . 
She  knew  that  mothers  grieved,  and  widows  wept, 
And  she  was  sorry,  said  her  prayers,  and  slept  .- 
Thus  pass'd  the  seasons,  and  to  Dinah's  board 
Gave  what  the  seasons  to  the  rich  afford  ; 
For  she  indulged,  nor  was  her  heart  so  small. 
That  one  strong  passion  should  engross  it  all. 

A  love  of  splendour  now  with  avarice  strove, 
And  ofl  appeared  to  be  the  stronger  love : 
A  secret  pleasure  fill'd  the  widow's  breast, 
When  she  reflected  on  the  hoards  imraess'd  ; 
But  livelier  joy  inspired  th*  ambitious  maid. 
When  she  the  purchase  of  those  hoards  display  d  ■• 
In  small  but  splendid  room  she  loved  to  see 
That  all  was  placed  in  view  and  harmony ; 
There,  as  with  eager  glanco  she  look'd  arotmd. 
She  much  delight  in  every  object  found ; 
While  books  devout  were  near  her — to  destroy. 
Should  it  ariae,  an  overflow  of  joy. 
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Within  that  ikir  aptrtment,  gneiti  might  Me 
The  comfoiti  coird  for  wealth  by  vanity  : 
Around  the  room  an  Indian  paper  Uaied, 
With  lively  tint  and  figurei  boldly  raised ; 
8Uky  and  soil  upon  the  floor  below, 
Th*  elastic  carpet  Jtise  with  crimson  glow , 
All  things  around  implied  both  cost  and  care, 
What  met  the  eye  was  elegant  or  rare  : 
Some  carious  trifles  round  the  room  were  laidt 
By  hope  presented  to  the  wealthy  maid ; 
Within  8  costly  case  of  vamish*d  wood, 
In  level  rows  her  polish'd  volumes  stood ; 
Siown  as  a  favour  to  a  chosen  few, 
To  prove  what  beauty  for  a  book  could  do : 
A  silver  urn  with  curious  work  was  fraught ; 
A  silver  lamp  from  Grecian  pattern  wrought: 
Above  her  head,  all  gorgeous  to  behold, 
A  timepiece  stood  on  feet  of  bnmish'd  gold ; 
A  stag's  head  crest  adom'd  the  pictured  ease. 
Through  the  pure  crystal  shone  th'  enamell'd  fiice : 
And  while  on  brillianls  moved  the  hands  of  steel. 
It  click'd  from  prayer  to  prayer,  from  meal  to  meaL 

Here  as  the  lady  sate,  a  friendly  pair 
Stept  in  t'  admire  the  view,  and  took  their  chair : 
They  then  related  how  the  ]roung  and  gay 
Wera  thoughtless  wandering  in  the  broad  highway; 
How  tender  damsels  sail'd  in  tilted  boats. 
And  laugh'd  with  wicked  men  in  scarlet  coats ; 
And  how  wo  live  in  such  degenerate  times. 
That  men  conceal  their  wants  and  show  their 

crimes ; 
While  vicious  deeds  are  screen'd  by  fashion's  name. 
And  what  ytom  once  our  pride  is  now  our  shame. 

Dinah  was  musing,  as  her  friends  discounted, 
When  these  lost  words  a  sudden  entrance  forced 
Upon  her  mind,  and  what  was  once  her  pride 
And  now  her  shame,  some  painful  views  supplied ; 
Thoughts  of  the  past  within  her  bosom  prcss'd. 
And  there  a  change  was  felt,  and  was  confen'd : 
While  tlius  the  virgin  strove  with  secret  pain, 
Her  mind  was  wandering  o'er  the  troubled  main ; 
8ii]l  she  was  silent,  nothing  seem'd  to  see. 
But  sate  and  sigh'd  in  pensive  re  very. 

The  frirnds  prepared  new  subjects  to  bei^in. 
When  tall  Susannah,  maiden  starch,  stalk'd  in ; 
IVoi  in  her  ancient  mode,  seilate  and  nlow. 
As  when  she  cnme,  the  mind  she  knew,  to  know ; 
Nor  as,  when  listening  half  an  hour  liofore, 
8he  twice  or  thrice  tapp'd  gently  at  the  door; 
But.  all  decorum  cast  in  wrath  aside. 
"  I  think  the  devil's  in  the  man  f"  she  cried ; 
"  A  huge  tall  sailor,  with  his  tawny  cheek. 
And  pitted  face,  will  with  my  lady  spenk  ; 
He  grinn'd  an  ugly  smile,  and  said  he  knew. 
IMease  )'nn.  my  lady,  'twould  be  joy  to  you ; 
Wliat  must  I  answer  r*— Trembling  and  distress'd 
Sank  the  pale  Dinah,  by  her  fears  oppress'd  ; 
When  thus  alarm'd.  and  brooking  no  delay. 
Swift  to  her  room  the  stranger  made  his  way. 

"Revive,  my  love!"  Haid  he,  *«rve  done  thee 
harm, 
Give  roe  thy  pardon."  and  he  luok'd  alarm : 
Meantime  the  prudent  Dinah  had  contrived 
Her  soul  to  question,  and  she  then  re\-ived. 

"  See!  my  good  friend."  and  then  she  raised  her 
head, 
"  The  bleom  of  life,  the  strength  of  youth  is  fled ; 
Living  we  die ;  to  ut  the  world  is  dead ; 


We  parted  Mess'd  with  health,  and  I  am  new 
Age^ruck  and  feeble,  so  I  find  art  thoa ; 
Thine  eye  is  simken,  furrow'd  is  thy  feee. 
And  downward  look'st  thou-^ao  we  run  our  net: 
And  happier  they,  whose  race  is  nearly  nn. 
Their  tronblea  over,  and  their  datiaa  done.* 

** True,  lady,  true,  we  are  not  girl  and  boy; 
But  time  has  left  us  aomething  to  et^ioy.** 

**  What!  thou  hast  leam'd  my  fertnna  V— y«i. I 
live 
To  feel  how  poor  the  comforts  wealth  can  give ; 
Thou  too,  perhaps,  art  wealthy ;  but  our  feto 
Still  mocks  our  wishes,  wealth  is  oome  too  bli^" 

"  To  me  nor  lato  nor  early ;  I  am  eoma 
Poor  as  I  left  thee  to  my  native  home : 
Nor  jret,"  said  Rupert,  "  will  I  gneve ;  'tis  mm 
To  share  thy  comforts,  and  the  glory  thine ; 
For  thou  wilt  gladly  take  that  generoua  part 
That  l»th  exalts  and  gratifies  the  heart ; 
While  mine  rejoices."— **  Heavens !"  relnni'd  ihi 

maid, 
"  This  tolk  to  one  so  wither'd  and  decay 'd  f 
No !  all  my  care  is  now  to  fit  my  mind 
For  other  spousal,  and  to  die  resign'd  : 
As  friend  and  neighbour,  I  shall  hope  to  see 
These  noble  views,  this  pious  love  in  thee; 
That  we  together  may  the  change  await, 
(xuides  and  spectators  in  each  other's  feto ; 
When  fellow  pilgrims,  we  shall  daily  crave 
The  mutual  prayer  that  arms  us  for  the  giava-" 

Half  angry,  half  in  doubt,  the  lover 
On  the  meek  maiden,  by  her  speech 
"  Dinah,"  said  he,  **  dost  thou  respect  thy  vomf 
What  spousal  mean'st  thou? — thou  art  Rap«A 

spouse; 
The  chance  is  mine  to  take,  and  thine  to  give ; 
But,  trifling  this,  if  we  together  live : 
Can  I  believe,  that,  after  all  the  past. 
Our  vows,  our  loves,  thou  wilt  be  false  at  lartf 
Something  thou  hast — I  know  not  what— in 
I  find  thee  pious — let  me  find  thee  true." 
"  Ah !  cruel  this;  but  do,  my  friend,  depart. 
And  to  its  feelings  leave  my  wounded  heart." 

"  Nay.  speak  at  once ;  and,  Dinah,  let  me 
Mean'ai  thou  to  Uikc  me,  now  I'm  wrack'd.  ii 

tow  f 
Be  fair;  nor  lonc^cr  keep  me  in  the  dark; 
Am  I  forsaken  for  a  trimmer  spark  f 
Heaven's  spouse  thou  art  not ;  nor  can  I  belitit 
That  Go<I  accepts  her  who  will  man  deceive: 
True  I  am  iihatt«>r'd.  I  have  service  aeen. 
Ami  service  done,  and  have  in  trouble  been; 
My  cheek  lit  shames  me  not)  has  lost  its  red. 
And  the  brown  buff  is  o'er  my  features  spread; 
Perchance  my  speech  in  ruile ;  for  I  among 
Th'  untamed  have  liccn.  in  temper  and  in 
Have  been  tro|mnnM,  Imve  lived  In  toil  and 
And  wrouchl  fiir  wealth  I  wan  notduom'd  toi 
It  touch 'd  me  deeply,  for  I  felt  a  pride 
In  gaining  riches  fur  my  tlomined  bride : 
Speak  then  my  fate ;  for  these  my  sorrows  paM, 
Time  lost,  youth  fle<l,  liojie  W(>aried,  and  at  laM 
Tliis  doubt  of  thee— n  childiKh  thing  to  tell. 
But  certain  truth— my  very  ihniat  they  swell; 
They  stop  the  breath,  niid  hut  for  shame  cookl  I 
Give  way  tu  weakness,  ond  with  passion  cry  ; 
These  are  unmanly  struggles,  but  I  feel 
This  hour  moat  end  them,  and  peihapa  wiU  hnl 
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Dioak  ngh'd  M  if  iftiid  to  ipetk-- 

n  repeated— ^nwy  wen  Irail  tnd  weak; 

dM  fcnred,  and  iMiped  he  had  the  grace 
m  thought!  upoo  a  better  place." 
Meed  ^— with  steady  glance,  ai  if  to  lee 
f  root  of  thie  hypocrieyy— 
mall  fingen  moolded  in  hit  hard 
Bsed  broad  hand ;  then  told  her  his  regard, 

reepect  were  gone,  bat  love  had  still 
his  heart,  and  gorera'd  jret  the  will — 
ould  curse  her .'— eaying  this,  he  threw 
id  in  scorn  away,  and  bade  adieu 
f  lingering  hope,  with  every  care  in  view. 

and  indignant,  soflering,  sick,  and  poor, 
red  unseen ;  and  spoke  of  love  no  more- 
he  lelt  in  indignatioa  died, 
had  sunk  in  avarice  and  pride. 
ilth  declining,  as  in  mind  distress'd, 
t  in  power  his  troubles  he  confess'd, 
ires  a  parish-gift ; — at  prayers  he  sees 
us  Dinah  dropp*d  upon  her  knees ; 
as  she  walks  the  street  with  stately  air, 
ice  directs,  oft  meet  the  parted  pair : 
«,  with  thickset  coat  of  bsdge-man's  Uue, 
lear  her  shaded  silk  of  changeful  hue ; 
lis  thin  locks  of  gray  spproach  her  braid, 
r  purchase  made  in  beauty's  aid  ; 
is  fmnk  air,  and  his  unstudied  pace, 
a  with  her  soft  manner,  air,  and  grace, 

plain  artless  look  with  her  sharp  moaning 
tee; 

t  some  wonder  in  a  stranger  move, 
ese  together  could  have  talk*d  of  love. 
them  now !— see  there  a  tradesman  stands, 
mbly  hearkens  to  some  fresh  commands ; 
«s  to  speak,  she  interrupts  him — **  Stay," 
eipressei— ^  Hark !  to  what  I  say :" 
res  off  poor  Rupert  on  a  seat 
en  refuge  from  the  noonday  heat, 
•  oo  her  intent,  as  if  to  find 
.-ere  the  movements  of  that  subtle  mind : 
11 !  bow  earnest  is  he ! — it  appean 
logfais  are  wandering  through  his  earlier 


h  yean  of  fruitless  labour,  to  the  day 
11  his  earthly  prospects  died  away  : 
/*  he  thinks,  **  been  wealthier  of  the  two, 
die  have  found  me  so  unkind,  untrue  7 
«s  Doi  msn  when  poor,  what  man  when 
ich  will  do  ? 

i!  I  feel  that  I  had  faithful  proved, 
sold  liave  soothed  and  raised  her,  bless*d 
nd  loved." 

kamh  moves — she  had  observed  before 
istve  Rupert  st  an  humble  door : 
lOughlB  of  pity  raised  by  his  diitren, 
ding  touch  of  ancient  tenderness ; 
U  dory  urged  the  maid  to  Rpcak 
I  of  kmdness  to  a  man  so  weak : 
le  forbad,  and  to  return  would  prove 
the  shame  of  his  neglected  love ; 
I  in  silence  could  she  pass,  afraid 
fe  should  see  her,  and  each  heart  up 
raid; 

f  renain'd — the  way  the  Levite  took, 
iibout  merey  could  on  misery  look : 
percaivad  by  craft,  approved  by  pride,) 
■*d,  Mid  paas'd  him  ob  the  other  side. 


TALE  V. 

THX  PATftON. 

It  were  all  one, 
That  I  should  love  a  bright  peculiar  stsr, 
And  think  to  wed  it ;  she  is  so  much  above  me : 
In  ber  bright  radiance  snd  collateral  heat 
Muit  I  be  comforted,  not  in  hor  sphere. 

AWt  WeU  that  Enda  Tfei;  aeti.  se.  I. 
Poor  wretches,  that  depend 
On  fpreatness*  favours,  dream  as  I  have  dooe,~ 
Wake  and  find  nothing. 

CynUfelint,  act  v.  sc.  4. 

And  since 
Th'  afBiction  of  my  mind  amends,  with  which 
I  fear  a  madness  held  mc. 

Tempett,  act  v. 

A  BOROUGH  BAiLiFP,  who  to  law  was  train'd! 
A  wife  and  sons  in  decent  state  maintained ; 
He  had  his  way  in  life's  rough  ocean  steered. 
And  many  a  rock  and  coast  of  danger  cleared ; 
He  saw  where  others  fail'd,  and  care  had  he 
Others  in  him  should  not  such  failings  see ; 
Ilis  sons  in  various  busy  states  were  placed. 
And  all  began  the  sweets  of  gain  to  taste. 
Save  John,  the  younger ;  who,  of  sprightly  parts, 
Felt  not  a  love  for  money-making  arts : 
In  childhood  feeble,  be,  for  country  air. 
Had  long  resided  with  a  rustic  pair ; 
All  round  whose  room  were  doleful  ballads,  songs^ 
Of  lovers'  sufferings  and  of  ladies*  wrongs. 
Of  peevish  ghosts  who  came  at  dark  midnight. 
For  breach  of  promise,  guilty  men  to  fright ; 
Love,  marriage,  murder,  were  the  themes,  with 

Uiese, 
AH  that  on  idle,  ardent  spirits  seized 
Robbers  at  land  and  pirates  on  the  main. 
Enchanters  fuil'd,  spells  broken,  giants  slain ; 
Legends  of  love,  with  tales  of  halls  and  bowers, 
Choice  of  rare  songs,  and  garlands  of  choice  flowers. 
And  all  the  hungry  mind  without  a  choice  devours 

From  village  children  kept  apart  by  pride. 
With  such  enjoyments,  and  without  a  guide. 
Inspired  by  feelings  all  such  works  infused, 
John  snatch'd  a  pen,  and  wrote  as  he  perused : 
With  the  like  fancy  he  could  make  his  knight 
Slay  half  a  host  and  put  the  rest  to  flight ; 
With  tlie  like  knowledge,  he  could  make  him  ride 
From  isle  to  isle  at  Parthenissa's  side  ; 
And  with  a  heart  yet  free,  no  busy  brain 
Fornrd  wilder  notions  of  delight  and  pain. 
The  raptures  smiles  create,  the  anguish  of  disdain- 
Such  were  the  fruits  of  John's  poetic  toil. 
Weeds,  but  still  proofs  of  vigour  in  the  soil  : 
He  nothing  purposed  but  with  vast  delight. 
Let  Fancy  loose,  and  wonder'd  at  her  flight : 
Ilis  notions  of  poetic  worth  were  high. 
And  of  his  own  still  hoarded  poetry  ; — 
These  to  his  father's  house  he  bore  with  pride, 
A  miser's  treasure,  in  his  room  to  hide ; 
Till  spurr'd  by  glory,  to  a  reading  friend 
He  kindly  show'd  the  sonnets  he  had  pcnn'd  : 
With  erring  judgment,  though  with  heart  sincere. 
That  friend  exclaim'd,  "  These  beauties  must  ap- 
pear." 
In  magazines  they  claim'd  their  share  of  fame. 
Though  undistinguish'd  by  their  author's  oainai 
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And  with  delight  tb«  young  enthoiiait  firand 
The  muse  ofMarcue  with  applmuaet  crown'd. 
Thn  heard  the  ikther,  and  with  aume  alann : 
"  The  boy,"  nid  he,  **  will  neither  trade  nor  &nn  ; 
He  for  both  law  and  phyiio  if  unfit ; 
Wit  he  may  have,  but  cannot  live  on  wit  • 
Let  him  hia  talenti  then  to  learning  give. 
Where  verae  ia  hoiiour*d,  and  where  poela  live. 

John  kept  hia  terma  at  college  unreproved, 
Took  hia  degree,  and  left  the-life  he  loved ; 
Nor  yet  ordain*d,  hia  leiaare  he  employ*d 
In  the  light  labonra  he  ao  much  ei\joy'd ; 
Ilia  favourite  notiooa  and  hia  daring  viewa 
Were  cheriah'd  atill,  and  he  adored  the  mnae. 

**  A  little  time,  and  he  ahould  burat  to  light. 
And  admiration  of  the  world  excite ; 
And  every  firiend,  now  cool  and  apt  to  blame 
Hia  ibnd  pursuit,  would  wonder  at  hia  lame.'* 
When  !ed  by  ftncy,  and  from  view  retired. 
He  caird  before  him  all  hia  heart  deaired ; 
*  Fame  ahalt  be  mine,  then  wealth  ahall  I  poaaeaa, 
And  beauty  next  an  anient  lover  Ueaa ; 
For  me  the  maid  ahall  leave  her  nobler  atate, 
Happy  to  raiae  and  ahare  her  poet*a  ftte." 
He  aaw  each  day  hia  fiither*a  frugal  board 
With  aimple  ftre  by  cantiooa  prudence  aiored ; 
Where  each  indulgence   waa  foreweigh*d  with 

care. 
And  the  grand  maxima  were  to  aave  and  apara 
Yet  in  his  walks,  hia  cloaet,  and  hia  bed. 
All  frugal  carea  and  prudent  coiinaela  fled ; 
And  bounieoua  Fancy,  for  hia  glowing  mind. 
Wrought  varioua  acenea,  and  all  of  glorioua  kind ; 
Slaves  of  the  ring  and  laaip/  what  need  of  you. 
When  Fancy's  self  such  magic  deeds  can  do? 

Though  rapt  in  visions  of  no  vulgar  kind. 
To  common  sul^ects  stoop'd  our  poet's  mind  ; 
And  oft,  when  wearied  with  more  ardent  flight. 
He  fell  a  spur  satiric  song  to  write  ; 
A  rival  burgess  his  bold  muse  attack'd. 
And  whipp'd  severely  for  a  well-known  fact ; 
For  while  he  aeem'd  to  all  demure  and  ahy. 
Our  poet  gased  at  what  H-aa  paaaing  by ; 
And  e'en  his  fother  smiled  when  i^yful  wit 
From  his  young  bard,  some  haughty  obiect  hit. 

From  ancient  times  the  bonough  where   they 
dM-elt 
Had  mighty  contest  at  elections  felt : 
Sir  Godfrey  Ball,  'tis  true,  had  held  in  pay 
Kleclora  many  for  the  trying  day ; 
But  in  such  gitlden  chains  lo  bind  them  all 
Requiml  too  much  for  e'en  Sir  Godfrey  Ball. 
A  aaember  died,  and  to  supply  his  place. 
Two  heroes  enier'd  for  th*  important  race ; 
Sir  Godfrey's  friend  and  Karl  Fitadonnel's  son. 
Lord  Frederick  lUmer.  both  prepared  lo  run  ,* 
Ai»d  partial  number*  saw  with  vast  delight 
Their  gt«(id  young  lord  oppose  the  proud  old  knight 

Our  piiei's  father,  at  a  first  request, 
ISave  the  young  lord  his  vote  and  interaat ; 
And  whji  he  cuuhl  our  poet,  for  be  atung 
The  fite  by  ^erse  saiirir.  miiI  and  aung. 
Li^n]  Frederick  heard  of  all  this  \-outhful 
And  felt  as  kifds  upon  a  canvass  fipel ; 
He  raad  Mm  mire,  and  he  saw  the  use 

■al  inaulu  and  such  keen  abuae 
"  tfwtHag  m 


Then  too  hia  praiaea  ware  in  oootvaat  i 

**  A  lord  aa  noUe  as  the  knight  was  mean.** 

•*  I  much  rejoice,**  he  cried,  **  auch  worth  to  fiiAt 
To  thia  the  world  must  be  no  longer  blind 
Hia  glory  will  deacend  from  aire  to  aon. 
The  Buma  of  Engliah  race,  the  happier  ChatlMtn.' 
Our  poot'a  mind,  now  hurried  and  elata, 
Alarm*d  the  anxiooa  parent  for  hia  fate ; 
Who  aaw  with  aorrow,  ahould  their  friend  «•• 

ceed. 
That  much  diacretion  would  the  poet  need. 

Their  friend  aucceeded,  and  repaid  the  nal 
The  poet  felt,  and  made  oppoaera  feel, 
By  praiae  (from  Ionia  how  aoochingand  howawMQ 
And  invitation  to  hia  noble  aeat 
The  father  ponder'd,  doubtful  if  the  brain 
Of  hia  proud  boy  auch  honour  could  anatain  ; 
Fleaaed  with  the  favours  oflSsr'd  to  a  son. 
But  seeing  dangers  few  ao  ardent  ahun. 

Thua,  when  they  parted,  to  the  youthful  hiaiii 
The  father*a  feais  were  by  his  love  imprem'd : 
**  There  will  you  fuMi,  my  son,  the  courteooa  mm 
That  muat  aubdue  the  aoul  it  meana  to  pleaae ; 
That  aoft  attention  which  e'en  beauty  pays 
To  wake  our  paaaiooa,  or  provoke  our  praiae; 
Thero  all  the  eye  bebolda  will  give  delight. 
Where  every  aenae  ia  flatier'd  like  the  eight : 
Thia  ia  your  peril ;  can  you  from  auch 
Of  aplendour  part,  and  feel  your  mind 
And  in  the  father'a  humble  atate  reaume 
The  frugal  diet  and  the  narrow  room  T' 
To  thia  the  youth  with  cheerful  heart  re| 
Pleased  with  the  trial,  but  aa  yet  untried  ; 
And  while  profeaaing  patience,  should  he  fiuL 
He  aufler'd  hope  o'er  reaaon  to  prevail. 

Impatient,  1^  the  morning  mail  convey'd. 
The  happy  guest  hia  promised  viait  paid ; 
And  ix»w  arriving  at  the  hall,  he  tried 
For  air  compoaed,  acrene.  and  aatisfied ; 
As  he  had  (wactiaed  in  hia  room  alone. 
And  there  acquired  a  free  and  easy  lone : 
There  he  had  aaid.  "  Whatever  the  degree 
A  man  oblaina,  what  more  than  man  ia  he  f" 
And  when  arrived — **  This  room  is  but  a  room: 
Can  aught  we  see  the  steady  soul  o'ercome  f 
liCt  mr  in  all  a  manly  firmneai  show, 
I'pheld  by  talenta,  and  their  value  know." 

Thb  reason  urged  ;  but  it  surpaas'd  his  afcill 
To  be  in  act  as  manly  as  in  will : 
When  he  his  lonlship  and  the  lady  saw, 
Bra^e  as  he  was.  he  felt  oppress'd  with  awe ; 
And  spite  of  vene.  that  so  much  praise  had  «t». 
llie  poet  found  he  was  the  baili(f"s  son. 

But  diimer  came,  and  the  succeeding  boon 
Fix'd  his    weak  nerves.  sihI  raise<l   hia  lailmg 

powers ; 
Praised  and  aMiired.  he  ventured  imce  or  twice 
On  wme  remark,  and  bravely  hn/ke  the  ice; 
So  ihat  at  ntghl.  rrfleciing  on  his  words, 
lie  fo'ind.  in  nme.  he  mishl  converse  with  loida. 

Now  was  the  tistrr  of  his  petrtm  seen 
A  lovoK*  rreaiUTT.  hiiS  maje«tir  mien; 
Who.  softly  fmiling  ifthile  *he  UnA  d  so  fair. 
PraisieJ  the  youn;  joei  «i:!i  *xi\\\  friendly  air; 
Such  winning  frankiir<«  in  her  looks  eipieas'd. 
.\nd  such  aiieiitioQ  ui  I.er  brother's  guest. 
That  fu  much  beauty,  joio'd  with  speech  ao  kiad 
Raised  airoag  emoiaoQa  ;n  the  poet'a  mud  ; 
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'dhkboMiB  to  defend 
t  power  of  thk  eDcbeating  firiend*-' 
u  hope  thy  fiintk  mind  invadee  t 
fueee,  end  wImI  pride  penoadei  f 
t !  ihouldft  tlwD  deluded  feed 
oundleii,  tboa  ert  mad  indeed. 
thou,  wiee  one  r  **  that  all  powerful 


itroDf  impedimenta  remove ; 
(e  thai  worth  ahould  wed  to  worth, 
enina  with  the  pride  of  birth." 
;  dreamily  thoa,  the  beauty  apiea 
NDor.  paawon  in  thine  eyea ; 
nuaenient  pleaaed,  of  oonqueat  vain, 
pleaaore,  careleaa  of  thy  pain ; 
I  preiae  to  humble  and  confound, 
ire,  and  flatten  thee  to  wound. 
9  aeid  that  in  the  lowest  atate 
k!  enaurea  a  noble  late  f 
laring  mind  to  glory  call  f 
rat  dare  and  aufler,  aoar  and  &11. 
grants,  and  if  they  can  reign, 
fooling  for  their  sul^t'a  pain ; 
I  ■ngniah   giTea  their   charma  a|h 

tf  glory  ia  the  wo  they  cause : 

hia  waa  foil,  in  apito  of  love. 

B  spite  of  reason,  would  remove. 

Mir  youth,  with  convemtioo,  hooks, 

aa*a  soul-subduing  looks ; 

t,  astonish'd  at  his  lot, 

l)anish*d,  all  advice  forgot^ 

ind  every  thought,  were  fiz*d  upon 

m 

on  yet,  and  many  a  day  must  itown 
all,  ere  went  my  lord  to  town ; 
iaiher,  who  had  heard  his  boy 
ind  of  luxury  and  joy, 
iking  that  the  jrouth  was  one 
danger,  was  unskill'd  to  shun ; 
eraper,  virtue,  spirit,  xeal, 
hope  and  trust,  believe  and  feel ; 
parent's  soul  their  weight  impress'd, 
vroto  the  counsels  of  hii  breast 
I'rt  a  genius;  thou  hast  some  pre- 

,  but  hast  thou  sterling  sense  7 

ike  gold,  may  through  the  world  go 

ass  for  what  'tis  truly  worth  ? 

genius  like  a  bill,  most  take 

e  our  opinions  make. 

d  for  wit.  of  dangerous  talents  vain, 

common  parts  with  proud  disdain ; 
tat  wisdom  would,  improving,  hide, 
tnmd  with  inconsiderate  pride ; 

mere  probationera  for  fame, 
»  honour  they  should  then  disclaim  : 
Tied  to  the  light  must  fade, 
urels  flourish  in  the  shade, 
jealous ;  I  have  heard  of  some 
iced,  grew  perversely  dumb ; 

lalenta  would  their  envy  raise ; 
kMi*d  at  a  dancer's  praise ; 
lappieat  writer  of  his  time, 
ttearing  Reynolds  waa  sublime ; 

a  ilulfhaaa  wore  a  heavenly  smile- 
all  the  while ! 


**  A  waapiah  tribe  are  iheae,  on  gilded  wingi. 
Humming  their  lays,  and  brandisliing  their  atinfi ; 
And  thus  they  move  their  friends  and  foea  amoofft 
Prepared  for  soothing  or  satiric  song. 

**  Hear  me,  my  boy ;  thou  hast  a  virtoooi 
But  be  thy  virtues  of  the  aober  kind ; 
Be  not  a  Quixote,  ever  up  in  arms 
To  give  the  guilty  and  the  great  alarmi : 
If  never  heeded,  thy  attack  ia  vain ; 
And  if  they  heed  thee,  they'll  attack  again ; 
Then  too  in  atriking  at  that  heedless  rate, 
Thou  in  an  inatant  mayat  decide  thy  fate. 

**  Leave  admonition — ^let  the  vicar  give 
Rulea  how  the  nobles  of  his  flock  ritould  live ; 
Nor  take  that  aimple  foncy  to  thy  brain. 
That  thou  canst  cure  the  wicked  and  the  vain. 

**  Our  Fbpe,  they  say,  once  entertain'd  the  whin^ 
Who  fear'd  not  God  should  be  afraid  of  him ; 
But  grant  they  fear'd  him,  was  it  further  said. 
That  he  reform'd  the  hearts  he  made  afraid  f 
Did  Chartrea  mend  f  Ward,  Waters,  and  a  aoore 
Of  flagrant  felons,  with  his  floggings  sore  f 
Was  Gibber  silenced  7  No ;  with  vigour  bless'd. 
And  brazen  front,  half  earnest,  half  in  jeat. 
He  dared  the  bard  to  battle,  and  waa  aeen 
In  all  his  glory  matoh'd  with  Pope  and  spleen ; 
Himself  he  stripp'd,  the  harder  blow  to  hit, 
Then  boldly  matoh'd  his  ribaldry  with  wit; 
The  poot'a  conquest  Truth  and  Time  proclaim. 
But  yet  the  battle  hurt  his  peace  and  feme. 

**  Strive  not  too  much  for  fevour ;  aeem  at 
And  rather  pleased  thyself,  than  bent  to  pl( 
Upon  thy  lord  with  decent  care  attend, 
But  not  too  near ;  thou  canst  not  be  a  friend ; 
And  favourite  be  not,  'tis  a  dangerous  poat^ 
Is  gain'd  by  labour,  and  by  fortune  lost : 
Talents  like  thine  may  make  a  man  approved. 
But  other  talents  trusted  and  beloved. 
Look  round,  my  son,  and  thou  wilt  oarly  see 
The  kind  of  man  thou  art  not  forro'd  to  be. 

"  The  real  favourites  of  the  great  are  they 
Who  to  their  views  and  wants  attention  pay, 
And  pay  it  ever  ;  who.  with  all  their  skill. 
Dive  to  the  heart,  and  learn  the  secret  will ; 
If  that  be  vicious,  soon  can  they  provide 
The  fevourite  ill,  and  o'er  the  soul  preside ; 
For  vice  is  weakness,  and  the  artful  know 
Their  power  increases  as  the  passions  grow ; 
If  indolent  the  pupil,  hard  their  task ; 
Such  minds  will  ever  for  amusement  ask  ; 
And  great  the  labour !  for  a  man  to  choose 
Objects  for  one  whom  nothing  can  amuse ; 
For  ere  those  objects  can  the  soul  delight. 
They  must  to  joy  the  soul  herself  excite ; 
Therefore  it  is.  this  patient,  watchful  kind 
With  gentle  friction  stir  the  drowsy  mind  : 
Fix'd  on  their  end.  with  caution  they  proceed. 
And  sometimes  give,  and  sometimes  lake  the  lead 
Will  now  a  hint  convey,  and  then  retire. 
And  let  the  spark  awake  the  lingering  fire ; 
Or  seek  new  joys  and  livelier  pleasures  bring. 
To  give  the  jaded  sense  a  quickening  spring. 

"  These  aru,  indeed,  my  son  must  not  pursue,* 
Nor  must  he  quarrel  with  the  tribe  that  do : 
It  is  not  safe  another's  crimes  to  know. 
Nor  is  it  wise  our  proper  worth  to  show . — 
«  My  lord,'  you  say,**  engaged  me  for  that  worth  :'— 
True,  and  preserve  it  ready  to  come  forth : 
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If  qiMstioB'd.  &irlj  UMwer— Mid  that  done, 
SbriDk  back,  be  nlent,  and  thj  fiilher's  aon ; 
For  ibef  who  doubt  thy  ta]enta  Mom  thy  boait. 
Bat  Chey  who  i^rant  them  will  dialike  thee  mott : 
OfaMrve  the  prodent ;  they  in  lilence  uL 
Diftplay  no  learning,  and  affect  no  wit ; 
They  hazard  nothing,  nothing  they  anume. 
But  know  ihe  useful  art  of  odii^  duwtb. 
Yet  to  their  eyet  each  varying  look  appean. 
And  every  word  findi  entrance  at  their  ean. 
"  Thou  art  religion's  advocate — lake  heed, 
Hun  not  the  cauae,  thy  pleasure  'tis  to  plead ; 
With  wine  before  thee,  and  with  wits  beside, 
Uo  not  in  strength  of  reasoning  powers  confide ; 
What  seems  to  thee  convincing,  certain,  plain. 
They  will  deny,  and  dare  thee  to  maintain ; 
And  thus  will  triumph  o'er  thy  eager  jrouth, 
While  thou  will  grieve  for  so  disgracing  truth. 
**With  pain  Tve  seen,  these  wrangling  wits 

among. 
Faith's  weak  defendeis,  paaiionata  and  young ; 
Weak  thou  art  not,  yet  not  enough  on  guard, 
Where  wit  and  humour  keep  their  watch  and 

ward: 
Men  gay  and  noisy  will  o'erwhelra  thy  sense. 
Then  loudly  laugh  at  Truth's  and  thy  expense ; 
While  the  kind  ladies  will  do  all  they  can 
To  check  their  mirth,  and  cry, '  The  goad  jfoung 


**  Prudence,  my  boy,  forbids  thee  to  commend 
The  cause  or  party  of  thy  noMe  friend  ; 
What  are  his  praises  worth,  who  must  be  known 
To  take  a  patron's  maiims  for  his  own  7 
When  ladies  sing,  or  in  thy  presence  play . 
Do  not,  dear  John,  in  rapture  melt  away ; 
nPis  not  thy  part,  there  will  be  listenem  round, 
To  cry  divine  !  and  doat  upon  the  sound  ; 
Remember  too,  that  though  the  poor  have  ean, 
They  take  not  in  the  music  of  the  spheres ; 
They  roust  not  feel  the  warblo  and  the  thrill, 
Or  be  dissolved  in  ecstasy  at  will ; 
Besides,  'tis  freedom  in  a  youth  like  thee 
To  drop  his  awe,  and  deal  in  ecstasy .' 

**  In  silent  ease,  at  least  in  silence  dine. 
Nor  one  opinion  start  of  food  or  wine : 
Thou  know'st  that  all  the  science  thou  canst  boost 
Is  of  thy  fkther's  simple  boil'd  and  roost ; 
Nor  always  these ;  he  sometimes  saved  his  cash. 
By  interlinear  days  of  fVugal  hash  : 
Wine  hadst  thou  seldom  ;  wilt  thou  be  so  vain 
As  to  decide  on  claret  or  champagne  7 
Dost  thou  from  me  derive  this  taste  sublime, 
Wlio  order  port  the  doien  at  a  time  ? 
When  (every  glass  held  precious  in  our  eyes) 
We  judged  the  value  by  the  bottle's  sice: 
Then  never  merit  for  thy  praise  assume. 
Its  worth  well  knows  each  servant  in  the  room. 

**  Hard,  boy,  thy  tank  to  steer  thy  way  among 
That  APrvile,  supple,  shrewd,  insidious  throng ; 
Who  look  upon  thee  as  of  doubtful  race. 
An  interloper,  one  who  wants  a  place : 
Freedom  with  these  let  thy  free  soul  condemn. 
Nor  with  thy  heart's  concemH  associate  thom. 

*'  Of  all  be  cautious — but  be  most  afraid 
Of  the  pale  charms  that  grace  my  lady's  maid ; 
Of  those  sweet  dimples,  of  that  fraudful  eye, 
The  frequent  glance  design'd  for  thee  to  spy ; 
The  soft  bewitching  looki  the  fond  bewailing  sigh : 


Let  oihen  frown  and  cnvj ;  she  iIm  whli 
(Insidious  syren !)  will  demuielj  oBilv; 
And  for  her  gentle  purpose.  9wwrf  &aj 
Inquire  thy  wants,  and  meet  thee  ia  iky  wiy; 
She  has  her  bland ishmenta,  and  tboogh  so  liid 
Her  perMHi  pleases,  and  her  aciiona  apoak: 
At  first  her  folly  may  her  aim  d«feai ; 
But  kindness  shown  at  length  will 
Have  some  offended  7  them  will  aha 
And,  for  thy  sake,  contempt  and  piiy 
She  hates  the  vulgar,  she  admirea  to  look 
On  woods  and  groves,  and  doias  apon  a  biik: 
Let  her  once  see  thee  on  her  featnrea  dwoU, 
And  hear  one  sigh,  then  liberty  IhreweU. 

"  But,  John,  remember  we  eennoc  iiiaJaM 
A  poor,  proud  girl,  extravagant  and  vmiB. 

"  Doubt  much  of  friendahip :  alioiildal  iImI 
a  friend 
Pleased  to  advise  thee,  anxioiia  to  conmaid; 
Should  he  the  praises  he  has  heard  repoft 
And  confidence  (in  thee  confiding)  eonri ; 
Much  of  neglectful  pairons  ahould  he  aay. 
And  then  exclaim—*  How  long  miut  meiili^' 
Then  show  how  high  thy  modeat 

stretch. 
And  point  to  stations  far  beynnd  thy 
Let  such  designer,  by  thy  conduct, 
(Civil  and  cool)  he  inakes  no  dupe  of  that; 
And  he  will  quit  thee,  as  a  man  too  wiw 
For  him  to  ruin  firit,  and  then  deapiae. 

"  Such  are  thy  dangers ; — yet  if  thoa  oort* 
Past  all  the  perils,  all  the  quickoanda  clear. 
Then  may'st  thou  profit ;  but  if  atoma  pienA 
If  foes  beset  thee,  if  thy  spirits  fail^ — 
No  more  of  winds  or  waters  be  the  apoi^ 
But  in  thy  father's  mansion  find  a  port." 
Our  poet  read.—"  It  is  in  truth,'*  said  he. 
"  Correct  in  part,  but  what  is  tkit  to  me  f 
I  love  a  foolish  Abigail !  in  hose 
And  sordid  oflice !  fear  not  such  diagrace : 
Am  I  so  blind  V*    "  Or  thou  wouldat  aurelyai 
That  lady's  fall,  if  nhe  should  stoop  to  thceT 
*•  The  cases  difl^er."    *•  True !  for  what  enipni 
Could  from  thy  marriage  with  the  maid  arkal 
But  through  the  island  would  the  shame  beipi 
Should  the  fair  mistress  deign  with  thee  lo  a* 

John  saw  not  this ;  and  many  a  week  had  pa 
While  the  vain  beauty  held  her  victim  Ast; 
The  noble  friend  siill  condescension  ahow'd. 
And,  as  before,  with  praises  overflow*d  ; 
But  his  grave  lady  took  a  silent  view 
Of  all  that  pass'd,  and  smiling,  pitied 

Cold  grew  the  foggy  mom,  the  day 
Loose  on  the  cherry  hung  the  crimson  leaf; 
The  dew  dwelt  ever  on  the  herb ;  the  wooA 
Roar'd  with  strong  blasts,  with  mighty  ahowaa 

fiuods: 
All  green  was  vaniHh'd,  save  of  pine  and  yea 
That  still  display *d  their  melancholy  hae. 
Save  (he  green  holly  with  its  berries  r«d. 
And  the  green  mora  that  o'er  the  gravel  apnai 

To  public  views  my  lord  must  soon  attend; 
And  soon  the  ladies — would  they  leave  their  M 
The  time  was  fix'd — approach'd — was  near- 
come: 
The  trying  time  that  fill'd  his  soul  with  gloom 
Thoughtful  our  poet  in  the  morning  roae. 
And  cried,  "  One  hour  my  fortune  will 
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r!  finoni  tliM  have  I  to  date 
Tiewt,  or  my  degraded  ttate; 
te  what  I  have  been  beibfe 
(hat  I  can  riae  no  more." 
ing  HDeal  waa  patt,  and  all  aroond 
I  rang  with  each  diecordant  iound ; 
I  every  loot,  and  every  look 
r'e  joy  for  Lofidon  joamey  tpoke : 
oath ;  whoee  feeUnga,  at  the  nobe 
9n,  had  no  ttwch  of  joyi; 
Mood,  and  aaw  each  carriage  drawn, 
a  mounted,  ready  on  the  lavm : 
ame ;  and  John  in  terror  threw 
glance,  and  then  hie  eyea  withdraw; 
;h  apeed,  bat  he  in  other  eyea 
h  read — ^  I  pity,  bat  deepiee — 
f  !  preeamptnooa  ecribbler! — ^you 
tch  dreame ! — be  eober,  and  adieu !" 
e  the  noble  fKend— *'And  will  my  lord 
o  comfort  ?  drop  no  eoothing  word  ? 
t  apeak."  He  apeake,  **  My  good  young 
• 

ly  Tiewe ;  upon  my  care  depend ; 
lanka  to  your  good  ftiher  pay, 
ident — Harry,  drive  away." 
eign*d  all  aroond ;  of  late  eo  foil 
9ne,  deeerted  now  and  dull : 
latare  who  Ibrbeara  to  feel 
lie  epiriia  on  euch  triale  eteal ; 
felt  our  poet  ae  he  went 
o  room  without  a  fix'd  intent 
he  thought,  **  I  wae  careee'd  ;  admired 
ly  aooge ;  ehe  emiled,  and  I  aepired : 
'  how  grievoua!"    Aa  he  mueed,  a 

pvieh  to  her  duties  came ; 
3lee  and  the  chain  the  draw, 
d  mutter'd  in  the  poet*e  view : — 
er  fortune ;  here  they  leave  the  poor ; 
slves,  and  think  of  ui  no  more : 
iee — "  here  hie  pride  and  ihame 
y  fly  from  thie  familiar  dame ; 
forewell  look,  and  by  a  coach 
own  mansion  at  the  night *■  approach, 
met  him  with  an  anxioua  air, 
d  tale,  and  checked  what  leem'd  de- 

him  corrected,  but  alive ; 
lid  aomeihing  for  a  friend  contrive ; 
a  pledged  ;  our  hero's  feverish  mind 
a.  and  half  his  grief  resigned ; 
ree  months  had  fled,  and  every  day 
le  sickening  hopes  their  strength  away, 
rcame  abstracted,  pensive,  dull ; 
Nhing,  though  his  heart  vras  full : 
quiring  words  and  anxious  looks, 
•tfol  of  his  muse  and  books ; 
oam'd,  but  in  his  sleep  perceived 
on  that  his  pain  relieved  : 
epoited,  hail'd  the  happy  seat, 
hia  pleasure  was  so  sure  and  sweet ; 
ieparted  came  in  blissful  view, 
raked,  and  not  a  joy  he  knew. 
DOW  vei'd  hia  spirit,  roost  from  those 
rd  friends  because  they  are  not  foes : 
17  wo«ld  say ;   he  starting,  tom'd 
I ;  [sound ; 

re  waa  aoiiethiny  shocking  in  the 


111  brook'd  he  then  the  pert  fiunilkr  phraie, 
The  ontaaght  freedooB,  and  th'  inquiring  ga» « 
Much  waa  hia  temper  louch'd,  hia  spleen  provoked. 
When  ask'd  how  ladiea  talk'd,or  walk'd,  or  look'd  f 
**  What  said  my  lord  of  poUtiosf  how  spent 
He  there  his  time?  and  waa  he  glad  he  wentf 

At  length  a  letter  came,  both  cool  and  brief. 
But  still  it  gave  the  burden'd  heart  relief: 
Though  not  inapirad  by  lolly  hopes,  the  yonth 
Placed  much  reliance  on  Lord  Frederick*a  troth; 
Summon'd  to  town,  he  thought  the  viait  one 
Where  something  ftir  and  friendly  would  be  done. 
Although  he  judged  not,  aa  before  hia  foil. 
When  all  was  love  and  promiae  at  the  halL 

Arrived  in  town,  he  eariy  sought  to  know 
The  fato  which  dnbioos  friendahip  would  beatow. 
At  a  tall  building  trembling  he  appeared. 
And  his  low  rap  was  indistinctly  heard ; 
A  well  known  servant  came—"  A  while,"  wid  he^ 
**  Be  pleased  to  wait,  my  lord  has  company." 

Alone  our  hero  sat ;  the  news  in  hand. 
Which  though  he  read,  he  could  not  undentand  t 
Cold  was  the  day :  in  da3rs  so  cold  aa  theae 
There  needs  a  fire,  where  minds  and  bodiea  freeaa^ 
The  vast  and  echoing  room,  the  polish'd  grate. 
The  crimson  chaiia,  the  sideboard  vrith  its  platei 
The  splendid  sofa,  which,  though  made  for  reat. 
He  then  had  thoaght  it  freedom  lo  have  prem'd ; 
The  shining  tables,  curiously  inlaid. 
Were  all  in  comfortless  proud  style  display'd. 
And  to  the  troubled  feelioga  terror  gave. 
That  made  the  once  dear  friend,  the  aickeniiif 
slave. 

**  Was  he  forgotten  f    Thrice  upon  hia  ear 
Struck  the  loud  clock,  yet  no  relief  was  near. 
Each  rattling  carriage,  and  each  thundering  stroke 
On  the  loud  door,  the  dream  of  fancy  broke : 
Oil  as  a  servant  chanced  the  way  to  come, 
"  Brings  he  a  message  ?"  no !  he  pass'd  the  room : 
At  length  'tis  certain :  *'  Sir,  you  will  attend 
At  twelve  on  Thursday !"    Thus  the  day  hod  end^ 

Vex'd  by  these  tedious  hours  of  needless  pain, 
John  leA  the  noble  mansion  with  disdain ; 
For  there  was  something  in  that  still,  cold  place. 
That  seem'd  to  threaten  and  portend  disgrace. 

Punctual  again  the  modest  rap  declared 
The  youth  attended  ;  then  was  all  prepared ; 
For  the  same  servant,  by  his  lord's  command, 
A  paper  ofibr'd  to  his  tremUing  hand : 
"  No  more !"  he  cried ;  **  disdains  he  to  aflbrd 
One  kind  expression,  one  consoling  word  ?" 

With  troubled  spirit  he  began  to  read 
That  "  In  the  church  my  lord  could  not  succeed ;" 
Who  had  **  to  peers  of  either  kind  applied. 
And  was  with  dignity  and  grace  denied : 
While  his  own  livings  were  by  men  poeseas'd. 
Not  likely  in  their  chancels  yet  to  rest. 
And  therefore,  all  things  weigh'd.  (as  he,  my  loid. 
Had  done  maturely,  and  he  pledged  his  word,) 
Wisdom  it  seem'd  for  John  to  turn  hb  view 
To  busier  sceites,  and  bid  the  church  adieu !" 

Here  grieved  the  youth;  he  felt  his  fother'a 
pride 
Must  with  his  own  be  shock'd  and  mortified : 
But  when  he  found  his  future  comforts  placed 
Where  he,  alas  I  conceived  himself  disgraced— 
In  some  appointment  on  the  London  quays, 
Ho  bade  forewell  to  honour  and  to 
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Hii  ipirit  Ml,  and  fioa  that  boor  aaiureH 

How  vain  hit  draami,  lie  tniSsfd  and  was  cured. 

Our  poet  harried  on,  with  wiah  to  fly 
From  all  mankind,  to  be  conceal'd,  and  die. 
Alaa!  what  hopee,  what  high  romantic  viewi 
Did  that  one  viait  to  the  aool  inftiae, 
Which,  cherish*d  with  tuch  love,  'twaa  wone  than 

death  to  loae ! 
Still  he  would  itriTe,  though  painful  waa  the  itrife. 
To  walk  in  thii  appointed  road  of  life ; 
On  these  low  duties  duteous  he  would  wait. 
And  patient  bear  the  angaish  of  his  fate. 
Thanks  to  the  patron,  but  of  coldest  kind, 
Ezpress'd  the  sadneai  of  the  poet's  mind ; 
Whose  heavy  hours  were  pass'd  with  busy  men 
In  the  dull  practice  of  th*  oflkial  pen ; 
Who  to  superion  roust  in  time  impart 
(The  custom  this)  his  progress  in  their  art : 
But  ao  had  grief  on  his  perception  wrought, 
Tliat  all  unheeded  were  the  duties  taught; 
No  answen  gave  he  when  his  trial  came, 
Silent  he  stood,  but  sufllering  without  shame ; 
And  they  observed  that  words  severe  or  kind 
Made  no  impression  on  his  wounded  mind ; 
For  all  perceived  from  whence  his  failure  rose, 
Some  grief  whose  cause  he  deign'd  not  to  dis- 

close. 
A  soiil  averse  from  scenes  and  works  so  new, 
Fear  ever  shrinking  from  the  vulgar  crew ; 
Distaste  for  each  mechanic  law  and  rule, 
Thoughu  of  post  honour  and  a  patron  cool ; 
A  grieving  parent,  and  a  feeling  mind. 
Timid  and  ardent,  tender  and  refined : 
These  all  with  mighty  force  the  youth  assail'd. 
Till  his  soul  faintetl.  nnd  his  reastin  foil'd : 
When  this  was  known,  and  some  debate  arose 
IIow  they  who  saw  it  should  the  fact  disclose. 
He  found  their  purpose,  and  in  terror  fled 
From  unseen  kindness,  with  mistaken  dread. 

Meantime  the  parent  m,i»  distress'd  to  find 
His  son  no  longer  for  a  priest  design'd ; 
But  still  he  gain'd  some  comfort  by  the  nem-s 
Of  Jolm's  promotion,  though  with  humbler  views: 
For  he  conreived  that  in  no  distant  time 
The  boy  vi-ould  learn  to  scrnmble,  ami  to  climb : 
He  little  thnuicht  a  son.  his  hope  ond  pride. 
His  favour'd  hoy  wan  imiw  a  home  denied  : 
Yes !  while  the  parent  was  intent  to  trace 
How  men  in  office  climb  from  place  to  place. 
By  day,  by  night,  o'er  moor,  and  heath,  and  hill, 
Rove<l  the  sad  youth,  with  ever-<-)ianving  will. 
Of  every  aid  hereH.  ei posed  to  every  ill. 

Thus  as  he  sat.  ahsorb'd  in  all  the  rare 
And  all  the  hope  that  aniioiis  fathera  share, 
A  friend  abruptly  to  his  presence  brought. 
With  trembling  bond,  the  subject  of  his  thought; 
>Vhom  he  had  found  afflicted  and  subdued 
By  hunger,  sorrow,  told,  and  solitude. 

Silent  he  entered  the  forgotten  rtMHn, 
As  ghostly  forms  may  be  n)nrei\ed  to  come ; 
With  sorrow-shrunken  face  and  hair  upright. 
He  kwk'd  dismay,  nefslect.  deiipair.  affiright ; 
Hut  dead  to  mmforf.  and  on  miiiery  thrown. 
His  parent's  loss  he  felt  not.  nor  his  own. 

The  good  man.  struck  with  hom»r.  fried  aloud. 
And  drew  around  him  an  astonirh'd  crom'd ; 
TV-  —  ^mA  nrvanis  to  the  father  ran, 

WIJBfi  of  the  grieved  old  man. 


•*  Our  brochar,  apeak!"  thajr  all  ciduM'd ;  * c 

Thy  grief,  thy  waSma^  :**— bot  diay  aak*d  m  yfk 
The  friend  told  all  he  knew ;  and  all  waa  kmm 
Save  the  sad  canaaa  whence  the  ills  had  fiswi: 
But,  if  obscure  the  cauae,  they  all  agreed 
From  rest  and  kindness  most  the  cure  pioeaad: 
And  he  was  cured  ;  for  quiet,  love,  and  ean 
Strove  with  the  gloom,  and  broke  on  the  daipur; 
Yet  slow  their  progress,  and,  as  vapours  move 
Dense  and  reluctant  from  the  wintry  grove, 
All  is  confusion  till  the  morning  light 
Gives  the  dim  scene  obscurely  to  the  eight; 
More  and  yet  more  refined  the  trunks  appear. 
Till  the  wild  prospect  stands  distinct  and  clav; 
So  the  dark  mind  of  our  young  poet  grew 
Clear  and  sedate ;  the  dreadful  mist  withdfswt 
And  he  resembled  that  bleak  wintry  ocena. 
Sad,  though  unclouded ;  dismal,  though  wtnm. 

At  times  he  utter'd,  **  What  a  dream  ww  mm! 
And  what  a  prospect!  glorious  and  divine! 
O!  in  that  room,  and  on  that  night,  to  aee 
These  looks,  that  sweetneai  beaming  all  oa  at; 
That  syren  flattery— and  to  send  me  then. 
Hope-raised  and  soften'd,  to  those  heartless  Mi; 
That  dark  brow'd  stem  director  pleased  to  ihev 
Knowledge  of  subjects,  I  disdain'd  to  know; 
Cold  and  controlling— but  'tis  gone,  'tis  past; 
I  had  my  trial,  and  have  peace  at  last" 

Now  grew  the  youth  resign'd  ;  he  bade  adiM 
To  all  that  hope,  to  all  that  iancy  drew ; 
His  frame  was  languid,  and  the  hectic  beat 
Flusb'd  on  his  pallid  face,  and  countless  beat 
The  quickening  pulse,  and  faint  the  limbs  that  bM 
The  slender  form  that  soon  would   breaths  ■ 
more. 

Then  hope  of  holy  kind  the  soul  sustain'd. 
And  not  a  lingering  thought  of  earth  remain'd; 
Now  Heaven  had  all,  and  he  could  smile  at  Wm 
And  the  wild  sallies  of  his  youth  reprove ; 
Then  could  he  dwell  upon  the  tempting  dajri. 
The  proud  aspiring  thought,  the  partial  praiss; 
VicloriiHis  now.  his  worldly  views  were  clesidi 
And  on  the  bed  of  death  the  youth  reposed. 

The  fiither  grieved— but  as  the  poet's  heart 
Was  all  unfitted  for  his  earthly  part ; 
As,  he  conceived,  some  other  haughty  foir 
Would,  had  he  lived,  have  led  him  to  despair; 
As,  with  this  fear,  the  silent  grave  shut  out 
All  feverish  hope,  and  all  tormenting  doubt; 
While  the  strong  faith  the  pious  youth  possam^ 
His  hope  enlivening,  gave  his  sorrows  rest ; 
Soothed  by  these  thoughts,  he  felt  a  mouraful  jq 
For  his  aspiring  and  devoted  boy. 

Meantime  the  news  through  various  ehani 
•Vmd,  [dNl 

The  youth,  once  favour'd  with  such  praise,  m 
"  Kmroa,"  the  lady  cried,  "  my  words  attend. 
Your  syren  smiles  have  kilPd  your  humble  frNsi 
The  hope  you  raised  can  now  delude  no  nwte. 
Nor  charms,  that  onre  iiis|»ired.  can  now  restoML 

Faint  was  the  flush  of  sny^er  and  of  shame 
That  o'er  the  cheek  <»f  c<»nsrious  beauty  came : 
"  You  censure  not."  said  she.  **  the  sun's  brig 

m)'s. 
When  foots  imprudent  dare  the  dangerous  gan; 
And  should  a  stripling  look  till  he  were  Muid, 
You  would  not  justly  call  the  light  unkind 
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•d  f  and  un  I  to  auiqpote 

if  poiaon  in  lodi  looln  ai  ihoteT 

lad,  pointiiqf  to  Um  mirror,  cut 

ly  gl«nc«,  and  court'tied  as  the  paaa'd 

o  whom  the  poet'a  fate  waa  told, 

lActad,  for  a  man  ao  cold : 

d  hia  lordahip,  "  ran  distracted,  mad ! 

Ill  I'm  aorrjr  for  the  lad  ; 

0  doubt,  th'  obligiog  world  will  aay 
mh  uaage  help*d  him  on  his  way : 
>poae,  I  should  have  nursed  hia  mnae, 
hampagoe  have  brighten'd  up  hia 

i; 

»  made  me  &med  my  whole  life  long, 
my  eara  with  gratitude  and  song, 
the  &ther  hear  that  I  regret 
afixtune — yea !  I'll  not  forget" — 
' : — The  fiither  to  hia  grave  convey'd 
loved,  and  his  last  duties  paid, 
es  my  boy,"  he  cried,  *'  of  care  bereft, 

1  be  praised,  I've  not  a  geniua  left : 
Dg  ye,  aons !  is  doom'd  to  live 

ed  hopes  of  what  the  great  may  give ; 
exalted  views  and  fortunes  mean, 
iguish,  or  to  live  in  spleen : 
yrother  soon  escaped  the  strife 
Icntion,  but  it  cost  his  life ; 
y  sons,  upon  jrourselves  depend, 
own  exertions  find  the  friend." 


TALE    VI. 

THK  FKANK  COURTSHIP. 

is  mj  cousin's  dutj  to  maice  a  courtesy,  and 
as  it  please  you ;"  but  for  all  that,  cousin, 
handsooce  fellow,  or  else  malce  another 
•ay,  "Father,  as  it  pleases  me." 
3fuek  Ado  otKfut  Nothing,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 
lie  caimot  flatter,  he  I 
nfaid  snd  plain — bo  must  apealK  truth. 

King  Lfar^  act  ii.  ic  2. 

ren  yon  one  face,  and  you  make  yourselveB 
|i^  you  amble,  you  niclc-name  God's  crea- 
ks your  wantonness  your  ignorance. 

Hamlet,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

I  in  mine  ears  1  Can  this  bo  true  1 
on'd  lor  pride  and  scorn  ao  much  1 
JNWcA  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  ii.  sc  1. 

I  Kindred,  Sybil  Kindred's  sire, 
hi^  and  look'd  six  inches  higher; 
e,  determined,  solemn,  slow, 
he  man.  could  never  cease  to  know ; 
ipoase,  when  Jonas  was  not  by, 
Mesence  and  a  steady  eye ; 
r  husband  dropp'd  her  look  and  tone, 
aled  unquestion'd  and  alone. 
ind  oft  would  quote  the  sacred  worda, 
usbands  <^  their  wives  were  lords ; 
Abtaham  lord !  and  who  could  be, 
oght,  a  greater  man  than  he  ? 
view'd  with  undisguised  respect, 
■idoo'd  freedom  or  neglect, 
one  daughter,  and  this  favourite  child 
father  of  his  spleen  beguiled ; 
maotiao  from  her  early  ycare, 
Q  iriabaa  by  her  smiles  or  tears : 
13 


But  Sybil  then  was  in  that  plajrful  time, 
When  contradiction  is  not  held  a  crime ; 
When  parenta  yield  their  children  idle  praise 
For  fonlta  oonected  in  their  after  days. 

Peace  in  the  sober  house  of  Jonas  dwelt* 
Where  each  hia  duty  and  hia  station  felt : 
Yet  not  that  peace  aome  favour'd  mortala  find. 
In  equal  views  and  harmony  of  mind ; 
Not  the  soft  peace  that  blesses  those  who  love. 
Where  all  with  one  consent  in  union  move ; 
But  it  was  that  which  one  superior  will 
Commands,  by  making  all  inferiors  still ; 
Who  bids  all  murmura,  all  objections  ceaao. 
And  with  imperioua  voice  announcea — Peace ! 

They  were,  to  wit,  a  remnant  of  that  crew. 
Who,  as  their  foes  maintain,  their  sovereign  slew ; 
An  independent  race,  precise,  correct. 
Who  ever  married  in  the  kindred  sect : 
No  son  or  daughter  of  their  order  wed 
A  friend  to  England's  king  who  lost  his  head ; 
Cromwell  waa  still  their  saint,  and  when  they  met, 
They  moum'd  that  sainta*  were  not  our  rulera  yet 

Fix'd  were  their  habits :  they  arose  betimes. 
Then  pray'd  their  hour,  and  sang  their  party 

rhymes : 
Their  meals  were  plenteous,  regular,  and  plain ; 
The  trade  of  Jonas  brought  him  constant  gain ; 
Vender  of  hops  and  malt,  of  coals  and  com — 
And,  like  his  father,  he  was  merchant  bom : 
Neat  was  thoir  house ;  each  table,  chair  and  stool 
Stood  in  its  place,  or  moving  moved  by  rule ; 
No  lively  prim  or  picture  graced  the  room ; 
A  plain  brown  paper  lont  ita  decent  gloom ; 
But  here  the  eye,  in  glancing  round,  survey 'd 
A  small  recess  that  seem'd  for  china  made  ; 
Such  pleasing  pictures  seem'd  this  penciird  wore, 
That  few  would  search  for  nobler  objects  there — 
Yet  turn'd  by  chosen  friends,  nnd  there  appear'd 
His  stern,  strong  features,  whom  they  all  revered ; 
For  there  in  lofty  air  was  seen  to  aland 
The  bold  protector  of  the  conqucr'd  land  ; 
Drawn  in  that  look  with  which  he  wept  and  swore, 
Tum'd  out  the  members,  and  made  fast  the  door. 
Ridding  the  house  of  every  knave  and  drone. 
Forced,  though  it  grieved  his  soul,  to  rule  alone. 
The  stem  still  smile  each  friend  approving  gave. 
Then  turn'd  the  view,  and  all  again  were  grave. 

There  stood  a  clock,  though  small  the  owner's 
need. 
For  habit  told  when  all  things  should  proceed  ; 
Few  their  amusements,  but  when  friends  appear'd. 
They  with  the  world's  distress  their  spirits  cheer'd ; 
The  nation's  guilt,  that  would  not  long  endure 
The  reign  of  men  so  modest  and  so  pure  .* 
Their  town  was  large,  and  seldom  pasa'd  a  day 
But  some  had  (ail'd.  and  others  gone  astray; 
Clerks  had  absconded,  wives  eloped,  girls  flown 
To  Gretna  Green,  or  sons  rebellious  g^wTi ; 
Quarrels  and  fires  arose ;— and  it  was  plain 
The  times  were  bad ;  the  saints  had  ceased  to 

reign ! 
A  few  yet  lived  to  languish  and  to  moum 
For  good  old  manners  never  to  return. 


•  This  appellation  is  here  used  not  ironicaUy,  oor  with 
malifmity ;  but  it  is  taken  merely  to  deaignate  a  morosely 
devout  people,  with  peculiar  austerity  of  maa^pra. 
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Jonai  had  mton,  and  of  theae  was  ooe 
Who  loat  a  hatband  and  an  only  ton  ; 
Twelve  months  her  aablei  the  in  mntow  wore, 
And  nioum'd  ao  long,  that  she  could  moara  no 

more. 
Distant  from  Jonas,  and  from  all  her  race. 
She  now  resided  in  a  lively  place ; 
There,  by  the  sect  unseen,  at  whist  she  play*d. 
Nor  was  of  churchmen  or  their  church  afraid : 
If  much  of  this  the  graver  brother  heard. 
He  Bometliing  censured,  but  he  little  fear'd ; 
He  knew  her  rich  and  frugal ;  ibr  the  rest 
He  felt  no  care,  or,  if  he  felt,  suppress'd  ; 
Nor  (or  companion  when  she  usk'd  her  niece. 
Had  he  suspicions  that  disturb'd  his  peace ; 
Frugal  and  rich,  these  virtues  as  a  charm 
Preserved  the  thoughtful  man  from  all  alarm ; 
An  infant  yet,  she  soon  would  home  return, 
Nor  stay  the  manners  of  tho  world  to  learn ; 
Meantime  his  boys  would  all  his  caro  engross. 
And  be  his  comforts  if  he  felt  the  loss. 

The  sprightly  Sybil,  pleased  and  unconfined. 
Felt  the  puro  pleasuro  of  the  opening  mind  * 
All  here  was  gay  and  cheerful  ,*  all  at  home 
Unvaried  quiet,  and  unruflfled  gloom : 
There  were  no  changes,  and  amusements  few ; 
Here  all  was  varied,  wonderful,  and  new : 
There  were  plain  meals,  plain  dresses,  and  grave 

looks; 
Here,  gay  companions  and  amusing  books: 
And  the  young  beauty  soon  began  to  taste 
The  light  vocations  of  the  Rcone  she  graced. 

A  man  of  business  feels  it  as  a  crime 
On  calls  domestic  to  consume  his  time ; 
Yet  this  grave  man  had  not  so  cold  a  heart. 
But  with  his  daughter  ho  was  grieved  to  part : 
And  he  demanded  that  in  every  year 
The  aunt  and  niece  should  at  his  houRC  appear. 

"  Yes!  we  must  go.  my  child,  and  by  our  dress 
A  grave  conformity  of  mind  express ; 
Must  sing  at  meeting,  and  from  cards  refrain. 
The  more  t*  enjoy  when  we  return  again." 

Thus  spake  the  aunt,  and  the  diseeming  cliild 
Was  pleased  to  learn  how  fathers  are  beguiled. 
Her  artful  part  the  young  dissembler  took. 
And  from  the  matron  caught  th*  approving  look : 
When  thrice  the  friends  had  met,  excuse  was  sent 
For  more  delay,  and  Jonas  was  content ; 
Till  a  tall  maiden  by  her  sire  was  seen. 
In  all  the  bloom  and  beauty  of  sixteen ; 
He  gazed  admiring ; — she,  with  vtNage  prim, 
Glanced  an  arch  look  of  gravity  on  him ; 
For  she  was  gay  at  heart,  but  wore  disguise, 
And  stood  a  vestal  in  her  father's  eyes : 
Pure,  pensive,  simple,  sod  ;  the  damsel's  heart. 
When  Jonas  praised,  reproved  her  for  the  part; 
For  Sybil,  fond  of  pleasure,  gay  and  light. 
Hod  still  a  secret  bias  to  the  right ; 
Vain  as  she  was — and  flattery  made  her  vain — 
Her  simulation  gave  her  bosom  pain. 

Again  retum'd,  the  matron  and  tho  niece 
Found  the  late  quiet  gave  their  jfiy  increase ; 
The  aunt,  infirm,  no  more  her  visits  paid. 
But  still  with  her  sojourn'd  the  favourite  maid. 
Letters  were  sent  when  franks  could  be  procured, 
And  when  they  could  not,  silence  was  endured ; 
All  were  in  health,  and  if  they  older  grew, 
"^t  seem'd  a  fact  that  none  among  Ihcm  knew; 


The  aunt  and  niece  still  led  •  pleaaam  liA^ 
And  quiet  days  had  Jonas  and  his  wift. 

Near  him  a  widow  dwelt  of  worthy  Ant. 
Like  his  her  mannera,  and  her  creed  the  aaat; 
The  wealth  her  husband  left,  her  care  reCwoH 
For  one  tall  youth,  and  widow  abe  resBain'd ; 
His  love  respectful  all  her  care  repeid. 
Her  wishes  watch'd,  and  her  commenda  obayU 

Sober  he  was  and  grave  from  eariy  yoath. 
Mindful  of  forms,  but  more  intent  on  trath; 
In  a  light  drab  he  uniformly  dress'd. 
And  look  serene  th'  unruffled  mind  ezprea'd; 
A  hat  with  ample  verge  his  browa  o'erqpreed. 
And  his  brown  locks  curi'd  graceful  on  hia  hei^ 
Yet  might  obaervers  in  hia  speaking  eye 
Some  observation,  some  acuienflea  epy ; 
The  friendly  thought  it  keen,   the    traechH 

deem'd  it  sly ; 
Yet  not  a  crime  could  foe  or  friend  detect. 
His  actions  all  were,  like  his  speech,  oottbci; 
And  tliey  who  jested  on  a  mind  ao  aotind. 
Upon  his  virtues  must  their  laughter  fimnd ; 
Chaste,  sober,  solemn,  and  devout  they  nanid 
Him  who  was  thus,  and  not  of  this  aahamed. 

Such  were  the  virtues  Jonas  found  in  one 
In  whom  he  warmly  wish'd  to  find  e  aon : 
Three  years  had  paas'd  since  he  had  Sybil  aea; 
But  she  was  doubtless  what  she  once  had  baai 
Lovely  and  mild,  obedient  and  diacreet; 
The  pair  must  love  whenever  they  ehonld  UMl 
Then  ere  the  widow  or  her  son  should  cboois 
Some  happier  maid,  he  would  explain  hia 
Now  she,  like  him,  was  politic  axid  shrewd. 
With  strong  desire  of  lawful  gain  imbued 
To  ail  he  said  she  bow'd  with  much  reapeet. 
Pleased  to  comply,  yet  seeming  to  reject ; 
Cool  and  yet  eager,  each  odmired  the 
Of  the  opponent,  and  agreed  at  length  : 
As  a  drawn  battle  shows  to  each  a  force. 
Powerful  as  his,  he  honours  it  of  course  ; 
So  in  these  neighbours,  each  the  power  diaom'i 
And  gave  tlie  praise  that  was  to  each  retuni*d. 

Jonas  now  ask'd  his  daughter ;  and  the  mmL 
Though  loath  to  lose  her,  was  obliged  to  gnnK»- 
But  would  not  Sybil  to  the  matron  Cling, 
And  fear  to  leave  the  shelter  of  her  wing  f 
No!  in  the  young  there  lives  a  love  of  chai^ 
And  to  the  easy  they  prefer  the  strange  .' 
Then  too  the  joys  she  once  pursued  with  nel 
From  whist  and  visits  sprung,  she  ceased  to  Mi 
When  with  the  matrons  Sybil  fint  sat  down. 
To  cut  for  partners  and  to  stake  her  crown. 
This  to  the  youthful  mnid  preferment  aeem'd, 
Who  thought  what  woman  she  was  then  esteea'l 
But  in  few  years,  when  she  perceived,  indeed, 
The  real  woman  to  the  girl  succeed. 
No  longer  tricks  and  honours  fiil'd  her  mind, 
But  other  feelings,  not  so  well  defined ; 
She  then  reluctant  grew,  and  thought  it  hani 
To  sit  and  ponder  o*er  an  ugly  card ; 
Rather  the  nut  tree  shade  the  nymph  preferr'd, 
Pleased  with  the  pensive  gloom  and  evening  Uld 
Thither,  from  company  retired,  she  took 
The  silent  walk,  or  read  the  favourite  book. 

The  father's  letter,  sudden,  short,  and  kind. 
Awaked  her  wonder,  and  disturb'd  her  mind ; 
She  found  new  dreams  upon  her  fancy  aeixe 
Wild  roving  thoughts  and  endless  reverice 
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!une ;  and  when  the  aunt  perceived 
Sjrbil,  and  how  mneh  the  grieTed, 
cr  that  tender  grief  die  laid, 
aofl,  cootending  paaiione  made. 
1  rested  in  her  ftther't  anna. 
Uted  in  a  daughter's  charma ; 
nplieh'd  he  waa  pleased  to  find. 
he  ibnn  more  lovely  than  the  mind : 
»  fit  of  pride  and  fondness  fled, 
idgment  by  his  hopes  misled ; 
le  lady's  spirits,  ftr  more  free 
speaking  than  a  maid's  should  be ; 
I  Jonas  thought,  she  seem'd  to  know, 
Lnowledge  waa  disposed  to  show ; 
r  dress,  like  ihein  who  idly  dote 
wicomb,  or  a  coxcomb's  coat ; 
rits  when  our  friends  appear, 
;rave  when  not  a  man  is  near." 
I,  adding  to  his  sorrow  blame, 
isdainful  to  his  sister's  name  :— 
wretch  has  by  her  arts  defiled 
ipirit  of  my  darling  child." 
1  ia  Tirtnoos,"  said  the  dame«— Quoth 

e  prooC  by  acting  Tirtuously : 
g  when  the  elders  pray  ? 
osensehalf  a  summer's  day  f 
k  forms  that  she  delighti  to  trace, 
laughs  in  Hesekiah's  face  f 
tnnah ! — to  the  world  belongs ; 
e  follies  of  its  idle  throngs, 
lA  tales  of  love,  and  sings  love's  sofl- 
songs. 

rieod  is  yet  delay'd  in  town, 
•pare  her  till  the  youth  comes  dowL 
vise  the  maiden ;  I  will  threat ; 
d  hopes  may  yield  us  comfort  yet." 
Tsve  fother  took  the  lass  aside, 
itemly.  **  Wilt  thou  be  a  bride  ?" 
1,  railing  up  an  air  sedate, 
vow'd  against  the  holy  state." 
Sybil."  laid  the  parent ;  **  know 
ir  parents  virtuous  maidens  owe 
ealthy  youth,  whom  I  approve, 
re  pare  to  honour  and  to  love. 
ee  his  sir  and  dress  may  seem, 
youth  is  worthy  of  esteem ; 
u  with  rudeness  treat  him  ;  of  disdain 
ith  justice  or  of  slight  complain, 
inting  speech  give  certain  proof 
t  thee  fW>m  my  sober  roof." 
,"  said  Sybil,  "  will  with  pride  protect 
lather  can  for  this  reject ; 
ormal.  rigid,  soulless  boy 
alter,  or  my  viei^'s  destroy !" 
lifted  up  his  hands  on  high. 
:  something  'twixt  a  groan  and  sigh, 
•rmined  maid,  her  doubtful  mother  by. 
"  she  said ;  **  incline  thy  heart,  my  child, 
foncy  on  a  man  so  mild  : 
Sybil,  nerer  could  be  moved 
loved  him,  o€  by  one  he  loved 
ors  is  but  a  bargain  made 
I  tyrant— 4ie  will  be  obey'd  ; 
he  qoiat,  comfort ; — but  thy  youth 
sum,  nod  as  frank  as  truib." 
he  l0V«r  said  flybU ;  «*  I  am  told 
lild  cmimi  iM  bf  natore  cold." 


«'Alas!*'  the  matron  answer'd,  **  much  I  dread 
That  dangerous  love  by  which  the  young  are  led ! 
That  love  is  earthy ;  you  the  creature  prize. 
And  trust  your  feelings  and  believe  your  eyea : 
Can  eyes  and  feelings  inward  worth  duacfy  f 
No !  my  fair  daughter,  on  our  choice  rely ! 
Tour  love,  like  that  display'd  upon  the  stage. 
Indulged  is  folly,  and  opposed  is  rsge  ^— 
More  prudent  love  our  sober  couples  show,         * 
All  that  to  mortal  beings,  moruls  owe ; — 
All  flesh  is  grass— before  you  give  a  heart. 
Remember,  Sybil,  that  in  death  yon  part ; 
And  should  your  husband  die  before  yoar  love. 
What  needless  angnish  must  a  widow  prove ! 
No !  my  fair  child,  let  all  such  visions  ceaae ; 
Yield  but  esteem,  and  only  try  for  peace." 

**  I  most  be  loved,"  said  Sybil ;  **  I  must  see 
The  man  in  terrors  who  aspires  to  me ; 
At  my  forbidding  frown,  his  heart  must  ache. 
His  tongue  must  falter,  and  his  frame  must  shake  : 
And  if  I  grant  him  at  my  feet  to  kneel. 
What  trembling,  fearful  pleasure  must  he  feel ! 
Nay !  such  the  raptures  that  my  smiles  inspire. 
That  reaaon's  self  must  for  a  time  retire." 

"  Alas !  for  good  Josiah,"  said  the  dame, 
"  These  wicked  thoughts  would  fill  his  soul  with 

shame; 
He  kneel  and  tremble  at  a  thing  of  dost ! 
He  cannot,  child."— The  chiM  replied,  **  He  most" 

They  ceased  :  the  matron  lefl  her  with  a  Irown; 
So  Jonas  met  her  when  the  youth  came  down  r 
'*  Behold,"  said  he,  **  thy  future  spouse  attends ; 
Receive  him,  daughter,  as  the  best  of  friends ; 
Obst^rvo,  respect  him ;  humble  be  each  word 
That  welcomes  home  thy  husband  and  thy  lord." 

Forewam'd,  thought  Sybil,  with  a  bitter  smile, 
I  shall  prepore  my  manner  and  my  style. 

Ere  yet  Josiah  enter'd  on  his  task, 
The  father  met  him  ;  "  Dei^  to  wear  a  mask 
A  few  dull  dayfc,  Josiah— but  a  few — 
It  is  our  duty,  and  the  sex's  due  ; 
I  wore  it  once,  and  every  grateful  wife 
Repays  it  with  obedience  through  her  life  : 
Have  no  regard  to  Sybil's  drera,  have  none 
To  her  pert  language,  to  her  flippant  tone : 
Henceforward  thou  shalt  rule  unquestion'a  and 

alone ; 
And  she  thy  pleasure  in  thy  looks  shall  seek— 
How  she  shall  dress,  and  whether  she  may  speak.* 

A  sober  smile  retum'd  the  youth,  and  said, 
"  Can  I  cause  fear,  who  am  myself  afraid  f " 

Sybil,  meantime,  sat  thoughtful  in  her  room. 
And  often  wonder'd — "  Will  the  creature  come  ? 
Nothing  shall  tempt,  shall  force  me  to  bestow 
My  hand  upon  him,  yet  I  wish  to  know." 

The  door  unclosed,  and  she  behold  her  sire 
Lead  in  the  youth,  then  hasten  to  retire ; 
"  Daughter,  my  friend  :  my  daughter,  friend,"— he 

cried. 
And  gave  a  meaning  look,  and  stepp'd  aside ; 
That  look  contain'd  a  mingled  threat  and  prajrer. 
*'  T>o  take  him,  child, — offend  him,  if  you  dare." 

The  couple  gazed — were  silent,  and  the  maid 
Look'd  in  his  face,  to  make  the  man  afraid ; 
The  man.  unmoved,  upon  the  maiden  cast 
A  steady  view — so  salutation  pass'd : 
But  in  this  instant  Sybil's  eye  had  seen 
The  tall  foir  person,  and  tho  still  staid  IIIMA\ 
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The  glow  thmt  tempennce  o'er  the  cheek  had  ■praad, 
Where  ihe  toft  down  half  veil'd  the  parent  red ; 
And  the  ■erene.deportinent  that  pruclaim'd 
A  heart  unspotted,  and  a  life  unblamed  : 
But  then  with  theee  ahe  aaw  attire  too  plain, 
The   pale   brown  coat,  though  worn  without  a 

•tain; 
Tlie  formal  air,  and  aomething  of  the  pride 
lliat  indicatea  the  wealth  it  teenia  to  hide ; 
And  looks  that  were  not,  she  conceived,  exempt 
From  a  proud  pity,  or  a  aly  ccmterapt. 

Joaiali'a  eyes  had  their  employment  too. 
Engaged  and  soften'd  by  so  bright  a  view ; 
A  lair  and  meaning  face,  an  eye  of  fire. 
That  chock'd  the  bold,  and  made  the  free  retire : 
But  then  with  these  he  mark'd  the  studied  dress 
And  lufiy  air,  thoi  scum  or  pride  express ; 
With  that  insidious  look,  that  seem'd  to  hide 
In  on  ollccted  smile  the  scorn  and  pride  ; 
And  if  his  mind  the  virgin's  meaning  caught. 
He  sow  o  foe  with  treocheroiis  purpose  fraught — 
Captive  the  heart  to  take,  and  to  reject  it  caught. 

Silent  they  sat :— thought  Sybil,  that  he  seeks 
Something,  no  doubt ;  I  wonder  if  he  speaks : 
Scarcely  she  wonder'd,  when  those  a<'cents  fell 
Slow  in  her  ear — **  Fair  maiden,  art  thou  well  V* 
"  Art  thou  physician  V*  she  replied  ;  **  my  hand. 
My  pulse,  at  leakt,  shall  be  at  thy  command." 

She  said — and  aaw,  surprised,  Jcisiah  kneel. 
And  gave  his  lips  the  ofler'd  pulse  to  foel ; 
The  rosy  colour  rising  in  her  cheek. 
Seem*d  tliat  surpriiie  unmix'd  with  wrath  to  speak ; 
Tlien  sternness  she  assumed,  and — "  Doctor,  tell. 
Thy  words  cannot  alarm  mc — am  I  well  T* 
**  Thou  art,"  said  he ;  "  and  yet  thy  drew  so  light, 
I  do  conceive,  some  duni^cr  must  excite :" 
"  In  whom  ?"  said  Sybil,  with  a  look  demure: 
"  In  more."  void  he.  "  ihnn  I  expert  to  cure. 
1.  in  thy  li^hi  luxuriant  robe.  iH'hold 
Want  anil  excess,  almundinir  ond  vA  cold  ; 
Here  netuled,  there  display *d.  in  many  a  wanton 

fold  : 
Both  health  and  beauty,  learned  auttion  show, 
F'rom  a  just  mnlium  in  our  clothing  flow." 

"  Procrrd.  cixhI  doctor ;  if  m>  groat  my  need. 
What  in  ihy  li-e  I   Good  doctor  I  pray  proceed." 

"  Lur^c  IS  my  {q^,  fair  lady,  but  I  take 
None  till  Mime  pmcreM  in  my  cure  I  make : 
Thou  hast  dii>«*nKe.  fair  maiden  ;  thou  art  \ain ; 
Within  that  fare  sil  iniiult  and  dindain  ; 
Thou  art  cnamour'd  of  thyself;  my  art 
Can  see  the  nauchty  malice  of  thy  heart : 
With  a  strvHig  plriu^ure  would  thy  bosom  move. 
Were  I  lo  own  thy  iM»wer.  and  ask  thv  love ; 
And  »ucli  thy  l>eauty.  dnmM*l,  that  I  mi^ht. 
But  for  thy  pride.  fe<>l  daiiser  in  thy  tight. 
And  lone  my  preuent  |>oace  m  dreams  of  vain  de- 
licht." 

"  Ami  run  thy  |mlicntik."  kaIii  the  nymph,"  endure 
Pliyiiic  like  tliiH  f  anil  will  it  work  a  cure  ?" 

"  Surh  is  my  hopp.  fair  dnniKol ;  thou,  I  find. 
Hast  the  true  toki*nfi  of  a  noMo  mind  ; 
But  the  world  wins  thee.  S\-hil.  and  thy  joys 
Are  placed  in  triflrv.  fashions,  rollipv.  toys ; 
Thou  hafrt  souf(ht  pleasnn*  in  the  world  aniand. 
That  in  thine  own  pure  liinom  should  |»e  found  : 
Did  all  thai  tvnrid  admire  thee,  praise,  and  love, 
CohI^  WUira**  pains  remoTc  F 


Could  it  for  errors,  foiliaa,  sioa  alone. 
Or  give  thee  comfort,  thoughtful  and  akiief 
It  has,  believe  roe,  maid,  no  power  to  chara 
Thy  soul  from  sorrow,  or  thy  flesh  from  harm: 
Turn  then,  lair  creature,  from  a  world  of  aio. 
And  seek  the  jewel  happiness  within." 

**  Speak'st  thou  at  meeting  ?"  aaid  tha  nyapli 
**  thy  speech 
Is  that  of  mortal  very  prone  to  teach  ; 
But  wouldst  thou,  doctor,  from  the  patient  lean 
Thine  own  disease  f — The  cure  ia  thy  coDcen." 

"  Yea.  with  good  will."— "  Then  know,  'lii  Aj 
complaint. 
That,  for  a  smner,  thou'rt  too  much  a  aaint; 
Hast  too  much  show  of  the  sedate  and  pun. 
And  without  cause  art  formal  and  demure : 
This  makes  a  man  unso<*ial,  unpoliie ; 
Odious  when  wrong,  and  insolent  if  right 
Thou  mayat  be  good,  but  why  should  goodnaa  kt 
Wrapt  in  a  garb  of  such  formality  f 
Thy  person  well  might  please  a  damael's  eye. 
In  decent  habit  with  a  scarlet  dye ; 
But,  jest  apart — what  virtue  canst  thoa  tiMa 
In  that  broad  brim  that  hides  thy  sober  face  f 
£K)es  that  long>skirteil  drab,  that  over-nice 
And  formal  clotliing,  prove  a  scorn  of  vice  \ 
Then  for  thine  accent — what  in  sound  can  be 
So  void  of  grace  os  dull  monotony  f 
lyive  has  a  thousand  varied  notes  to  more 
The  human  heart ;— thou  ma>'st  not  speak  of  Isfs 
Till  ihoii  hast  cast  thy  formal  ways  aside. 
And  those  becoming  youth  and  nature  tried : 
Not  till  exterior  freedom,  spirit,  ease. 
Prove  it  thy  study  and  delight  to  please ; 
Not  till  these  follies  meet  thy  just  disdain. 
While  yet  thy  virtueM  and  thy  worth  remain." 

"  This  is  severe ! — O !  maiden,  wilt  not  thoa 
Something  for  habits,  manners,  modes,  allow  T.- 
"  Ye«f  but  allowint^  much,  I  much  require. 
In  my  iH'half.  for  manners,  modes,  attire !" 

"  True,  lovely  Sybil ;  oml.  this  fwint  agreed. 
IjCt  me  to  thofii*  of  greater  weight  proceed: 
Thy  Ihlhrrl"— ••Niiy."  she  quickly  interposed. 
"  (Jooil  doctor,  here  cuir  t'onfcrence  is  closed T' 

Then  left  the  youth,  who.  lost  in  his  retreat, 
P.ifHi'il  the  pon<l  matnm  on  her  Korden^eeat; 
1 1  if)  looki*  were  inMihltd,  and  hiH  air.  once  mild 
And  calm,  won  hurricil  : — "  .My  audacious  dnM!* 
F.xrloim'd  the  dame.  "  I  read  what  she  hoj  doee 
In  thy  diK|>leof>urc— .Ml!  the  thoughtless  one! 
Bui  yet.  Jiiniah,  to  my  Ktem  giMid  man 
S|)eak  of  the  ninid  a*  mildly  as  you  can: 
(^m  you  not  seem  to  wihv  n  little  while 
The  dniM!hlor's  will,  the  father  lo  heiruile  I 
So  that  his  wrath  in  lime  in.-iy  wear  nwoy: 
Will  yon  preserve  onr  |H*are.  JoHiah  ?  say." 

"  Yes  I    my   giMNl   neifihliour."  said   the  gentli 
youth. 
"  Kely  seeiirely  on  rav  enre  and  inith  ; 
And  should  thy  comtiiri  with  my  offitru  ceaaa. 
And  only  then — j>er|»rtiial  is  ihy  peace." 

The  dame   had   doubts :   she  well   hia  virlHi 
knew, 
IIi«  dretls  were  friendly. and  his  words  were  inwi 
•*  But  to  addrcM  this  vixen  is  a  task 
He  is  ashame<l  to  take,  and  I  to  ask." 
Sion  as  the  father  fmm  Josiah  leam*d 
What  pass'd  with  Sybil,  ho  the  truth  diac«ni*d. 
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•xeteiai'd,  **  be  lovet.  'taa 


dcM  girl,  and  riudl  he  love  in  vain  ? 
■cabborn,  but  ibe  riialt  be  tried, 
is  oTwilfalneai  end  pride." 
er  fraught,  bat  willing  to  penoade. 
dl  father  met  the  emiling  maid  : 
id  he,  "I  long,  and  yet  I  dread 
J  conduct ;  hath  Joeiah  fled  f 
d  and  fretted  bjr  thf  scornful  air, 
peace  betaken  him  to  prayer  f 
1  hie  pure  and  UMMlett  mind  diltreM, 
arka  upon  hie  speech,  address, 
voice  r*— *■  All  this  I  must  confess."— 
child !  what  labour  will  it  cost 
I  back  !"-^  I  do  not  think  him  lost"— 
then,  trifler !  insult  and  disdain  f  * — 
Iroin  these  he  courts  me  to  refrein." 
r  me,  Sybil ;  should  Josiah  leave 
B  house  ?"— ^  My  father's  child  would 


e."— 


grace,  and  if  he  come  again 

love  r* — **  I  might  from  grief  refrain." — 

thou,  daughter,  our  design  embrace  f — 

It  it,  if  it  be  of  grace  V* 

I  *  in  three  plain  words  thy  mind  ex- 

are  this  good  youth  7"—"  Dear  fiither ! 


TALE  Vn. 

THE   widow's  tale. 

\  for  sught  that  I  could  ever  read, 

'  bear  by  tale  or  history, 

urte  of  true  love  never  did  mn  smooth : 

)er  It  ma  different  in  blood, 
miaKrafted  io  respect  of  jears, 
h  stood  upon  the  clioicc  of  friends ; 

ere  were  a  sympathy  in  choice, 

ealb,  or  sickness  did  lay  siege  to  it. 

Midsummer  XighV*  Dream,  act  i.  so.  I. 

a  <fidat  then  ne'er  love  so  heartily, 
rememberest  not  the  slightest  lolly 
er  loTe  did  make  thee  run  into. 

At  You  Like  It,  set  ii.  sc.  4. 

s  man  mercy ;  love  hioa,  take  his  offer. 

IbicL  act  iii.  sc.  5. 


•foes,  in  Langar  Vale,  came  down 
ughter,  from  her  school  in  toviii ; 
mid  maid !  who  knew  not  how 
>ig-«ty,  or  to  face  a  cow  : 
came,  with  petty  talents  graced, 
lexion.  and  a  slender  waist, 
pare  meals,  disposed  in  msnner  pure, 
I  kitchen  she  coiild  ill  endure  ; 
be  steaming  beof  he  hungry  sat, 
once  a  pound  upon  his  plate  : 
e  field,  her  eager  brother  seized 
trt,  and  hunger's  rage  appeased  ; 
ihaigeJ  with  moisture,  flagg'd  around, 
sndcd  damsel  sigh'd  and  frown'd  ; 
ig  fiit  in  Itnaps  conglomerate  laid, 
the  loathing  maid  .* 
13» 


But  when  the  men  beside  their  station  look, 
The  maidens  with  them,  and  with  these  the  cook ; 
When  one  huge  wooden  bowl  before  them  stood, 
Fill'd  with  huge  balls,  of  farinaceous  food ; 
With  bacon,  mass  saline,  where  never  lean 
Beneath  the  brown  and  bristly  rind  was  seen ; 
When  from  a  single  horn  the  party  drew 
Their  copious  draughts  of  heavy  ale  and  new ; 
When  the  course  cloth  she  saw.  with  many  a  stai# 
Soil'd  by  rude  hinds  who  cut  and  came  again. 
She  could  not  breathe  ;  but,  with  a  heavy  sigh, 
Rein'd  the  fair  neck,  and  shut  th'  offended  eye ; 
She  minced  the  sanguine  flesh  in  frustums  fine, 
And  wonder'd  much  to  see  the  creatures  dine  : 
When  she  resolved  her  father's  heart  to  movOa 
If  hearts  of  farmers  were  alive  to  love. 

She  now  entreated  by  herself  lo  sit 
In  the  small  parlour,  if  papa  thought  fit, 
And  there  to  dine,  to  read,  to  work  alone . 
"  No !"  said  the  former,  in  an  angry  tone ; 
**  These  are  your  school-taught  airs ;  your  mofher'a 

pride 
Would  send  you  there ;  but  I  am  now  jrour  guide. 
Ariae  betimes,  our  early  meal  prepare. 
And  this  despatch 'd,  let  business  be  your  care ; 
Look  to  the  lasses,  let  there  not  be  one 
Who  lacks  attention,  till  her  tasks  be  done ; 
In  every  household  work  your  portion  take. 
And  what  you  make  not,  see  that  others  make : 
At  leisure  times  attend  the  wheel,  and  see 
The  whitening  web  he  sprinkled  on  the  Lea ; 
When  thus  employ'd,  should  our  young  neighbour 

view 
A  useful  lass,  you  may  have  more  to  do." 

Dreadful  were  these  commands  ;  but  worse  than 
these 
The  parting  hint,  a  farmer  could  not  please  : 
Tis  true  she  had  without  abhorrence  seen 
Toung  Harry  Carr,  when  he  was  smart  and  clean ; 
But  to  be  married,  be  a  farmer's  wife, 
A  slave !  a  drudge !  she  could  not,  for  her  life. 

With  swimming  eyes  the    fretful  nymph  with* 
drew, 
And,  deeply  sighing,  to  her  chamber  flew  ; 
There  on  her  knees,  to  Heaven  she  grieving  pray'd 
For  change  of  prospect  to  a  tortured  maid 

Harry,  a  youth  whose  late  departed  sire 
Had  left  him  all  industrious  men  require. 
Saw  the  pale  beauty ;  and  her  shape  and  air 
Engaged  him  much,  and  yet  he  must  forbear  : 
"  For  my  small  farm  what  can  the  damsel  do  ?" 
He  said ;  then  stopp'd  to  take  another  view : 
"  Pity  so  sweet  a  lass  will  nothing  learn 
Of  household  cares ;  for  what  can  beauty  earn 
By  those  small  arts  which  they  at  school  attain, 
That  keep  them  useless,  and  yet  make  them  vain  ?' 

This  luckless  damsel  look'd  the  village  round, 
To  find  a  friend,  and  one  was  quickly  found  ; 
A  pensive  widow,  whose  mild  air  and  dress 
Pleased  the  sad  nymph,  who  wish'd  her  soul's  dis- 
tress 
To  one  so  seeming  kind,  confiding,  to  confess. 

'*  What  lady  that  ?"  the  anxious  lass  inquired, 
Who  then  beheld  the  one  she  most  admired : 
"  Here,"  said  the  brother,  "  are  no  ladies  seen— 
That  is  a  widow  dwelling  on  the  green  ; 
A  dainty  dame,  who  can  but  barely  live 
On  her  poor  pittance,  yet  conuives  to  give ; 
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She  happier  days  has  known,  but  Meim  at 
And  you  may  call  her  lady,  iCjou  pleaae  : 
But  if  yau  wish,  good  sister,  to  improve. 
You  shall  see  twenty  better  worth  your  love." 

These  Nancy  net ;  but,  spite  of  all  they  taught. 
This  useless  widow  was  the  one  she  sought  : 
The  father  growl'd  ;  but  said  he  knew  no  harm 
lu  sunh  connexion  that  could  give  alarm : 
*4lnd  if  we  thwart  the  trifler  in  her  course, 
Tis  odds  against  us  she  will  take  a  worse.*' 

Then  met  the  friends  ;  the  widow  heard  the  sigh 
That  nitk'd  at  once  compassion  and  reply. 
"  Would  you,  my  diild,  converse  with  one  so  poor. 
Yours  were  the  kindness— yonder  is  my  door; 
And.  save  the  time  that  we  in  public  pray. 
From  that  poor  cottage  I  but  rarely  stray." 

There  went  the  nymph,  and  made  her  strong 
complaints. 
Painting  her  wo  as  injured  feeling  paints. 

*'  O,  dearest  friend !  do  think  how  one  must  feel, 
Shock'd  all  day  long,  and  sicken'd  every  meal ! 
Could  you  behold  our  kitchen,  (and  to  you 
A  scene  so  shocking  must  indeed  be  new,) 
A  mind  like  youni,  with  true  refinement  graced. 
Would  let  no  vulgar  scenes  pollute  your  taste ; 
And  yet,  in  truth,  from  such  a  polish'd  mind 
All  base  ideas  must  resistance  find, 
And  sordid  pictures  from  the  fancy  pass. 
As  the  breath  startles  from  the  polish'd  glass. 

"  Here  you  enjoy  a  sweet  romantic  scene. 
Without  so  pleasant,  and  within  so  clean ; 
These  twining  jess'mines,  what  delicious  gloom 
And  soothing  fragrance  yield  they  to  the  room ! 
What  lovely  garden  !  there  you  oft  retire. 
And  tales  of  wo  and  tenderness  admire : 
In  that  neat  case,  your  books,  in  order  placed, 
SSoothe  the  full  soul,  and  charm  the  cultured  taste ; 
And  thus,  while  all  about  you  wears  a  charm. 
How  roust  you  scorn  the  farmer  and  the  farm !" 

The  widow  smiled,  and  "Know  you  not,"  said  she, 
*'  How  much  these  farmers  scorn  or  pity  me ; 
Who  see  what  you  admire,  and  laugh  at  all  they 

see? 
True,  their  opinion  alters  not  my  fate. 
By  falsely  judging  of  an  humble  state : 
This  garden,  you  with  such  delight  behold, 
Tempts  not  a  feeble  dame  who  dreads  the  cold ; 
These  plants,  which  please  so  well  your  livelier 

sense, 
To  mine  but  little  of  their  sweets  dispense ; 
Books  soon  are  painful  to  my  failing  sight, 
And  oOcner  read  from  duty  than  delight  ; 
(Yet  let  me  own,  that  I  can  sometimes  find 
Both  joy  and  duty  in  the  act  combined ;) 
But  view  me  rightly,  you  will  see  no  more 
Than  a  poor  female,  willing  to  be  poor ; 
Happy  indeed,  but  not  in  books  nor  flowers, 
Not  in  fair  dreams,  indulged  in  earlier  hours. 
Of  never-tasted  joys ;  such  visions  shun. 
My  youthful  friend,  nor  scorn  the  farmer's  son." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  damsel,  nothing  pleased  to  see 
A  friend's  advice  could  like  a  father's  be ; 
**  Bless'd  in  your  cottage,  you  must  surely  smile 
At  those  who  live  in  our  detested  style : 
To  my  Lucinda's  sympathizing  hear*. 
Could  I  my  prospects  and  my  grie&  impart, 
She  would  console  me ;  but  I  dare  not  show 
Ills  that  would  wound  her  tender  soul  to  know : 


And  I  confess,  it  shocks  my  pride  to  toll 
The  secrets  of  the  prison  where  I  dw«ll ; 
For  that  dear  maiden  would  be  ahock'd  to  M 
The  secrets  I  should  shudder  to  reveal ; 
When  told  her  friend  was  by  a  pereni  aak'd. 
Fed  you  the  swine  7  Good  heaven !  how  I  amiakV' 
What !  can  you  smile  I  Ah !  smile  not  et  tha  giirf 
That  woos  your  pity  and  demanda  relieC" 

"*  Trifles,  my  love ;  you  take  a  ftlae 
Think,  I  bweech  you,  better  of  the 
Duties  in  every  state  demand  jrour  care. 
And  light  are  those  that  will  require  it  theie: 
Fix  on  the  youth  a  favouring  eye,  and  theae, 
To  him  pertaining,  or  as  his,  will  pleaae." 

*'  What  words,"  the  loss  replied,  "ofieod  ay  w! 
Try  you  my  patience  f  Can  you  be  ainceie  t 
And  am  I  told  a  willing  hand  to  give 
To  a  rude  farmer,  and  with  rustic  live  t 
Far  other  fate  was  yours :  some  gentle  yosth 
Admired  your  beauty,  and  avow*d  hia  tnalh ; 
The  power  of  love  prcvail'd,  and  freely  boik 
Gave  the  fond  heart,  and  pledged  the  binding  i 
And  then  the  rival's  plot,  the  parent'a  power. 
And  jealous  fears,  drew  on  the  happy  hour : 
Ah !  let  not  memory  lose  the  bliaaful  view. 
But  fairly  show  what  love  has  done  for  yotk** 

"Agreed,  my  daughter,  what  my  heart  haa  ka 
Of  love's  strange  power  shall  be  with 

shown : 
But  let  me  warn  you,  that  experience  finda 
Few  of  the  scenes  that  lively  hope  deaigna.** 

"  Mysterious  all,"  said  Nancy ;  •*  you,  I  knag. 
Have  suffer'd  much ;  now  deign  the  grief  lo  Aw: 
I  am  your  friend,  and  so  preptre  my  heart 
In  all  your  sorrows  to  receive  a  part." 

The  widow  answer'd.  "  I  had  once,  like  yea. 
Such  thoughts  of  love  ;  no  dream  is  more  luiim: 
You  judge  it  fated  and  decreed  to  dwell 
In  youthful  hearts,  which  nothing  can  expel, 
A  passion  doom'd  to  reign,  and  irreaiatible. 
The  struggling  mind,  when  once  subdued,  in  vto 
Rejects  the  fury  or  defies  the  pain  ; 
The  strongest  reason  fails  the  flame  t*  aUay, 
And  resolution  droops  and  faints  away : 
Hence,  when  the  destined  lovers  meet,  they  mm 
At  once  the  force  of  this  all-powerful  love: 
Each  from  that  period  feels  the  mutual  amait. 
Nor  seeks  to  cure  it :  heart  is  changed  lor  haarti 
Nor  is  tliore  pooce  till  they  delighted  atand. 
And,  at  the  altar,  hand  is  joined  to  hand. 

"Alas!  my  child,  there  are  who,  dreaming  ao^ 
Waste  their  fresh  youth,  and  waking  feel  the  m; 
There  is  no  spirit  sent  the  heart  to  move 
With  such  prevailing  and  alarming  love  ; 
Passion  to  reason  will  submit ;  or  why 
Should  wealthy  maids  the  poorest  swaina  denyf 
Or  how  could  classes  and  degrees  create 
The  slightest  bar  to  such  resistless  fate  ? 
Yet  high  and  low,  you  see,  forbear  to  mix  ; 
No  beggars'  eyes  the  heart  of  kings  tranafiz  - 
And  who  but  amorous  peers  or  noblea  sigh 
When  titled  beauties  pass  triumphant  by  ff 
For  reason  wakes,  proud  wishes  to  reprove ; 
You  cannot  hope,  and  therefore  dare  not  love ; 
All  would  be  safe,  did  we  at  first  inquire, 
*  Does  reason  sanction  what  our  hearta  daaiieP 
But  quitting  precept,  let  example  show 
What  joys  from  love  uncheck'd  by  prodeitot 
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ny  father  in  hit  office  placed, 
»itiine,  bat  witli  mom  and  taite ; 
bin  and  pala,  bad  downcaat  looks ; 
locb,  and  pored  upon  his  books : 
was  ivhen  seen,  and,  when  he  saw 
tera,  would  in  baste  withdraw ; 

yonth  departed  with  the  year, 
coet  us  neither  sigh  nor  tear. 
1  my  fiither  still  the  youth  remain'd, 
ward  and  kinder  notice  gain'd  : 
tding,  to  the  garden  stray 'd, 
bookM  or  musing  was  delay'd  ; 
tirse  in  summer  evenings  led, 
le  evenings,  or  of  what  we  read : 
isions  we  were  much  alone ; 
» look,  the  manner,  and  the  tone, 
t  have  meaning,)  all  that  we  discuss'd 
ith  pleasure  to  a  parent  trust 
,  'twas  friendship ;  and  my  friend  and  I 
«  happy,  and  began  to  sigh : 
est,  and  then  my  father,  ibund 
re  wandering  o'er  enchanted  ground ; 
TOubles  in  his  own  affiiirs, 
tioc  bear  addition  to  his  carM : 
oved,  yet  angry, '  Child,'  said  he, 
mbrace  contempt  and  beggary  7 
lure  to  see  each  other  cursed 
every  human  wo  the  worst  ? 
ever  with  distress,  in  dread 
gging  or  of  wanting  bread ; 
rty,  with  unrelenting  force, 
vn  offipring  from  your  love  divorce : 
gh  your  folly,  must  be  doom'd  to  pine, 
>Iore  your  passion,  or  resign ; 
,  what  good  will  then  remain  7 
e,  it  doubles  every  pein.'  " 
vere  trae."  exclaira'd  the  loss, "  and  fled 
power  who  fill'd  your  soul  with  dread  7" 
lid  the  smiling  friend,  "  he  fill'd  my 
1  with  bread  : 

t  other  place  that  bread  to  gain 
wider'd,  and  we  sought  in  vain : 
f  twentieth  year :  at  thirty-five 
Bs  tkinter,  yet  our  love  alive ; 
kn  in  anxious  doubt  hod  pass'd." 
i  the  damsel, "  you  were  bless'd  at  last?*' 
in  adorn 'd  the  widow's  face, 
itaning  tear  usurp'd  its  place, 
is'd  the  heavy  years,  and  each  had  more 
exaticms  than  the  years  before 
uKd ;  his  fiimily  was  rent, 

states  his  grieving  daughters  sent ; 
w  thriving  kindred  found  a  way, 
oat  welcome — servants  without  pay ; 

hoar  was  grievous ;  still  I  feel 
reet  converse  at  our  final  meal ; 
ben  reveal'd  his  former  fears, 
s  sternness,  and  then  join'd  our  tears ; 
treve  oor  feelings  to  repress, 
td  left  OS  heiis  to  his  distress 
I  bomUe  friends,  my  sisters  chose, 
laldiy  widow  sought  repose ; 
I  ^illtii|r  fipown  her  friend  received 
»,  and  wonder'd  that  I  grieved ; 
lover  tried  his  skill 
iftw  be  was  dependent  still ; 
pnaC  Bor  can  I  paint  the  fears 
teppf ,  tioablad,  toying  ymn : 


Our  dying  hopes  and  stronger  fears  between. 
We  felt  no  season  peaceful  or  serene ; 
Oar  fleeting  jojrs,  like  meteors  in  the  night, 
Shone  on  our  gloom  with  inauspicious  li|^t ; 
And  then  domestic  sorrows,  till  the  mind. 
Worn  with  distresses,  to  despair  inclined  ; 
Add  too  the  ill  that  from  the  passion  flows, 
When  its  contemptuous  frown  the  world  bastowi^ 
The  peevish  spirit  caused  by  long  delay, 
When  being  gloomy  we  contemn  the  gay. 
When,  being  wretched,  we  incline  to  hate 
And  censure  others  in  a  happier  state ; 
Tet  loving  still,  and  still  compell'd  to  move 
In  the  sad  labyrinth  of  lingering  love  : 
While  you.  exempt  from  want,  despair,  alarm. 
May  wed — O !  take  tlie  farmer  and  the  fiirm." 

**  Nay,"  said  the  nymph,  "  joy  smiled  on  yoa  at 
lastr 
**  Smiled  for  a  moment,"  she  replied,  '*  and  pasi'd  t 
My  lover  still  the  same  dull  means  pursued, 
Assistant  call'd,  but  kept  in  servitude ; 
His  spirits  wearied  in  the  prime  of  life. 
By  fears  and  wishM  in  eternal  strife ; 
At  length  he  urged  impatient, '  Now  consent ; 
With  thee  united,  fortune  may  relent' 
I  paused,  consenting ;  but  a  friend  arose, 
Pleased  a  fair  view,  though  distant,  to  disclose ; 
From  the  rough  ocean  we  beheld  a  gleam 
Of  joy.  as  transient  as  the  joys  we  dream ; 
By  lying  hopes  deceived,  my  friend  retired. 
And  sail'd — was  wounded — reach'd  us— and 

expired ! 
You  shall  behold  his  grave,  and  when  I  die. 
There— but  'tis  folly — I  request  to  lie." 

**  Thus,"  said  the  lass,  "  to  joy  you  bode  adien. 
But  how  a  widow  ? — that  cannot  be  true : 
Or  was  it  force,  in  some  unhappy  hour, 
That  placed  you,  grieving,  in  a  tyrant's  power  V* 

"  Force,  my  young  friend,  when  forty  years  are 
fled, 
Is  what  a  woman  seldom  has  to  dread  ; 
She  needs  no  brazen  locks  nor  guarding  walls, 
And  seldom  comes  a  lover  though  she  <ral]s : 
Yet  moved  by  fancy,  one  approved  my  face. 
Though  time  and  tears  had  wrought  it  much  dis- 
grace. 

**  The  man  T  married  was  sedate  and  meek, 
And  spoke  of  love  as  men  in  earnest  speak : 
Poor  as  I  was,  he  ceaseless  sought,  for  years, 
A  heart  in  sorrow  and  a  face  in  tears  ; 
That  heart  I  gave  not ;  and  'twas  long  before 
1  gave  attention,  and  then  noiliing  more ; 
But  in  my  breast  some  grateful  feeling  rose 
For  one  whose  love  so  sad  a  subject  chose ; 
Till  long  delaying,  fearing  to  repent. 
But  grateful  still,  I  gave  a  cold  assent 

"  Thus  we  were  wed ;  no  fault  had  I  to  find. 
And  he  but  one  ;  my  heart  could  not  be  kind : 
Alas !  of  every  early  hope  berefl, 
There  was  no  fondness  in  my  bosom  left ; 
So  had  I  told  him,  but  had  told  in  vain. 
He  lived  but  to  indulge  me  and  complain : 
His  was  this  cottage,  he  enclosed  this  ground. 
And  planted  all  these  blooming  shrubs  around ; 
He  to  my  room  these  curious  trifles  brought 
And  with  assiduous  love  my  pleasure  sought: 
He  lived  to  please  me,  and  I  ofllimes  strove, 
Smiling,  to  thank  hit  unrequited  \oye ; 
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*  Teach  roe/  he  cried,  *  thet  pcntive  mind  to 
For  all  my  pleamire  ie  the  hope  to  pleeee.' 

'*  Serene,  though  heavy,  were  the  dayi  we  ipent, 
Yet  kind  each  word,  and  generoiu  each  intent ; 
Bat  hia  dejection  leesen'd  every  day. 
And  to  a  placid  kindnew  died  away  ; 
In  tranquil  ease  we  pan'd  our  latter  yean. 
By  griefi  untroubled,  unaMail'd  by  fears. 

**  Let  not  romantic  view*  jrour  bosom  sway, 
Yield  to  your  duties,  and  their  call  obey : 
Fly  not  a  youth,  frank,  honest,  and  sincere ; 
Observe  his  merits,  and  his  passion  hear ! 
*Tis  true,  no  hero,  but  a  farmer  sues — 
Slow  in  his  speech,  but  worthy  in  his  views ; 
With  him  you  cannot  that  affliction  prove 
That  rends  the  bosom  of  the  poor  in  love : 
Health,  comfort,  competence,  and  cheerful  days, 
Your  friends'  approval,  and  your  father's  praise. 
Will  crown  the  deed,  and  3rou  escape  their  fate 
Who  plan  so  wildly,  and  are  wise  too  late." 

The  damsel  heard;  at  first  th*  advice  was 
strange, 
Yet  wrought  a  happy,  nay,  a  speedy  change  : 
'  I  have  no  care,"  she  said,  when  next  they  met, 
**  But  one  may  wonder  he  is  silent  yet : 
He  looks  around  him  with  his  usual  stare. 
And  utters  nothing— not  that  I  shall  care." 

This  pettish  humour  pleaaed  th*  experienced 
friend — 
None  need  despair  whose  silence  can  (^nd ; 
*'  Should  I,"  resumed  the  thoughtful  lass, "  consent 
To  hear  the  man,  the  man  may  now  repent : 
Think  you  my  sighs  shall  call  him  from  the  plough. 
Or  give  one  hint,  that  *  You  may  woo  me  now  V  " 

** Persist,   my  love,"  replied  the   friend,  "and 
gain 
A  parent's  praise,  that  cannot  be  in  vain." 

The  father  saw  the  change,  but  not  the  cause, 
And  gave  the  aller'd  maid  his  fond  applause : 
The  coarser  manners  she  in  part  removed, 
In  part  endured,  improving  and  improved  ; 
She  spoke  of  household  works,  she  rose  betimes. 
And  said  neglect  and  indolence  were  crimes ; 
The  various  duties  of  their  life  she  weigh'd, 
And  strict  attention  to  her  dairy  paid  ; 
The  names  of  servants  now  familiar  grew 
And  fair  Lucindas  from  her  mind  withdrew : 
As  prudent  travellers  for  their  ease  assume 
Their  modes  and  language  to  whose  lands  they 

como: 
So  to  the  farmer  this  fair  lass  inclined. 
Gave  to  the  businen  of  the  farm  her  mind ; 
To  utscful  arts  she  tum'd  her  hand  and  eye ; 
And  by  her  manners  told  him—"  You  may  try." 

Th'  observing  lover  more  attention  paid, 
With  growing  pleasure,  to  the  alter'd  maid ; 
He  fcar'd  to  lose  her,  and  began  to  see 
That  a  slim  beauty  might  a  helpmate  be : 
'Twixt  hope  and  fear  he  now  the  lass  nddress'd, 
And  in  his  Sunday  robe  his  love  expressed : 
She  felt  no  chilling  dread,  no  thrilling  joy, 
Nor  was  too  quickly  kind,  too  slowly  coy ; 
But  still  she  lent  on  unreluctant  ear 
To  all  the  rural  business  of  the  year ; 
Till  love's  strong  hopes  endured  no  more  delay. 
And  Harry  ask'd,  and  Nancy  named  the  day. 

"  A  happy  change !  my  boy,"  the  father  cried  : 
"'  How  lost  your  sister  ail  her  school-day  pride  ?" 


The  youth  replied,  "It  is  the  widow's  de«d: 
The  cure  is  perfect,  and  wis   wnMffht  wfk 

speed."— 
**  And  comes  there,  boy,  this  benefit  of  boQk% 
Of  that  smart  dress,  and  of  those  damijr  loohit 
We  must  be  kind ;  some  oflbrings  from  the  fum 
To  the  white  cot  will  speak  our  leelin^i  warn; 
Will  show  that  people,  when  they  knovr  the  ha 
Where  they  have  judged  severely,  ean  retncL 
Oft  have  I  smiled,  when  I  beheld  her 
With  cautious  step,  as  if  she  hurt  the 
Where  if  a  snail's  retreat  she  chanced  lo 
She  look'd  as  begging  pardon  of  the  won ; 
And  what,  said  I,  still  laughing  at  the  Tiew, 
Have  these  weak  creatures  in  the  world  to  dsf 
But  some  are  made  for  action,  some  to  speak; 
And,  while  she  looks  so  pitiful  and  meek. 
Her  words  are  weighty,  though  her  nerrasw 

weak."  A 

Soon  told  the  village  bells  the  rite  was  doos,   f 
That  join'd  the  school-bred  miss  and  famiei^s  tmi 
Her  former  habits  some  slight  scandal  raised. 
But  real  worth  was  soon  perceived  and  ptaasd;    | 
She,  her  neat  taste  imparted  to  the  farm. 
And  he,  th'  improving  skill  and  vigorous 
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THE  MOTBBR. 

What  though  you  have  beaotj, 
Mast  you  be  therefore  proud  and  pitiless  l 

At  You  Lite  It^  act  UL  se.& 
I  would  not  marry  her,  though  she  were  endowMstt 
sll  that  Adam  bad  left  him  before  he  traosg ress'd 

iW 
Wilt  thou  lore  such  a  woman  1    What !  to  make  Att 
an  instrument,  and  play  falne  strains  upon  thee !— Slicfr 
be  endured. 

Your  son, 
As  mad  in  folly,  lack'd  the  sense  to  know 
Her  estimation  hence. 

AW»  Wetl  that  Ende  TVett,  act  ▼.  ac  I 
Be  this  sweet  Helen's  knell : 
lie  left  a  wife  whose  words  all  ears  took  capUrsb 
Whose  dear  perfection,  hearts  that  acorn'd  to  ssn* 
numbly  call'd  mistress. 

There  was  a  worthy,  but  a  simple  pair, 
Wlio  nursed  a  daughter  fairest  of  the  lair: 
Sons  they  had  lost,  and  she  alone  remsin'd* 
Heir  to  the  kindnen  they  had  all  obtain'd  ; 
Heir  to  the  fortune  they  design'd  for  all. 
Nor  had  th'  allotted  portion  then  been  small ; 
But  now,  by  fate  enrich'd  with  beauty  rare. 
They  watch 'd  their  treasure  with  peculiar 
The  fairest  features  they  could  early  trace. 
And,  blind  with  love,  saw  merit  in  her 
Saw  virtue,  wisdom,  dignity,  and  grace : 
And  Dorothea,  from  her  infant  years, 
Gain'd  all  her  wishes  from  their  pride  or  feais: 
She  wrote  a  billet,  and  a  novel  read. 
And  with  her  fame  her  vanity  was  fed ; 
Each  word,  each  look,  each  action  was  a  cans 
For  flattering  wonder,  and  for  food  applause; 
She  rodo  or  danced,  and  ever  glanced  aromid^ 
Seeking  for  praise,  and  smiling  when  she 
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ig  pair  lo  her  petitioni  gave 
firiend  to  be  a  eivil  slave ; 
joor  aopport  henelf  resign'd, 
t  toil  of  a  dependent  mind : 
«M,  our  heireat  ttoop'd  to  art, 
^  credit  of  a  tender  heart. 
Br  door  must  suppliant  paupers  stand, 
»  bounty  of  her  beauteous  hand  : 
»r  edocation  all  complete, 
>f  virtuous  love  and  union  sweet ; 
!eed  by  no  soft  passion  moved, 
with  all  her  soul,  to  be  beloved. 
i  lavDur*d  beauty  fortune  smiled  ; 
husband  was  a  man  so  mild, 
tempcr'd,  so  intent  to  please, 
;reas'd  her  to  remain  at  ease, 
anac  to  sigh,  without  lurctence  to  tease ; 
la  patience  in  a  thousand  modes, 
t  not  npcMi  the  roughest  roads. 
lie  sought,  and.  disappointed,  sigh*d 
e  said,  *'  to  her  alone  denied  ; 
la  "  sure  her  parents,  if  alive, 
ly  comforts  for  their  child  contrive." 
husband  bade  her  name  him  one  ; 
**  she  answer'd,  "should  for  her  be 

» 

she  say  what  pleasures  were  around  ? 

s  certain  many  might  be  found.** — 

m  some  sea-port,  We]rmouth,  Scarbo- 

h,  grace  T'— 

she  haled  every  watering  place.'* — 

r**— ^*Wbat!  now 'twas  empty,  joyless, 

r 

err — ^*'No;  she  liked  it  worse  when 

»f  bailding — "  Would  she  plan  a  room  V* 
x>uld  live,  as  he  desired,  in  gloom.*' 

our  friends  and    neighbours. " — ^^He 
t  call. 

light  come  and  fill  his  ugly  hall ; 
gar  set,  he  knew  she  8com*d  them  all." 
ht  their  two  dear  girls  their  time  em- 

mprovement  vield  a  solid  joy." — 
>ed  !  and  heavy — O !  the  bliss 
:  letters  to  a  lisping  miss !" — 
my  gentle  Dorothea,  say, 
e  you  r* — "  You  may  go  away.' 
leavy  years  this  patient  soul  sustain'd 
i  attacks,  and  then  her  praise  obtain'd, 
a  marble  tomb,  where  he  at  peace 
in'd. 

^ters  wept  their  loss ;  the  one  a  child 
n  face,  strong  sense,  and  temper  mild, 
r  felt  the  mother's  angry  taunt, 
he  image  of  thy  pious  aunt." 
uul  Lucy  wept  her  slighted  face, 
egan  to  smile  at  her  disgrace. 
I  sister  who  the  world  had  seen 
^ears  when  Lucy  saw  sixteen. 
plain  giri  :  the  gracious  mother  smiled, 
gave  her  grieved  but  passive  child ; 
er  elder  bom,  the  beauty  blen'd, 
rested,  if  such  minds  can  rest : 
*  traien  babe  could  so  admire, 
soch  care,  or  with  such  pride  attire ; 
f^ft^^matinnm  moct,  with  cqusl  mind, 
aot  loTe»  and  to  one  point  inclined ; 
14 


Beauty  to  keep,  adorn,  increase,  and  guard, 
Was  their  sole  care,  and  had  its  full  reward : 
In  rising  splendour  with  the  one  it  reign'd. 
And  in  thtfither  was  by  care  sustain'd. 
The  daughter's  charms  increased,  the  parent's  yal 

remain'd. 
Leave  we  these  ladies  to  their  daily  care, 
To  see  how  meekness  and  discretion  fore : — 
A  village  maid,  unvex'd  by  want  or  love, 
Could  not  with  more  delight  than  Lucy  move ; 
The  village  lark,  high  mounted  in  the  spring. 
Could  not  with  purer  joy  than  Lucy  sing ; 
Her  cares  all  light,  her  pleasures  all  sincere. 
Her  duty  joy,  and  her  companion  dear; 
In  tender  friendship  and  in  true  respect 
Lived  aunt  and  niece,  no  flattery,  no  neglect^ 
They  read,  walkid,  visited — together  pray'd, 
Together  slept  the  matron  and  the  maid  : 
There  was  such  goodness,  such  pure  nature  seen 
In  Lucy's  looks,  a  manner  so  serene  ; 
Such  harmony  in  motion,  speech,  and  air. 
That  without  fairness  she  was  more  than  foir : 
Had  more  than  beauty  in  each  speaking  grace 
That  lent  their  cloudless  glory  to  the  face ; 
Where  mild  good  sense  in  placid  looks  were 

shown. 
And  felt  in  every  bosom  but  her  own. 
The  one  presiding  feature  in  her  mind. 
Was  the  pure  meekness  of  a  will  re8ign*d ; 
A  tender  spirit,  freed  from  all  pretence 
Of  wit,  and  pleased  in  mild  benevolence ; 
Bless'd  in  protecting  fondness  she  reposed. 
With  every  wish  indulged  though  undisclosed ; 
But  love,  like  xcphyr  on  the  limpid  lake. 
Was  now  the  bosom  of  the  maid  to  shake, 
And  in  that  gentle  mind  a  gontle  strife  to  make. 

Among  their  chosen  friends,  a  favour*d  few. 
The  aunt  and  niece  a  youthful  rector  knew  ; 
Who,  though  a  younger  brother,  might  address 
A  younger  sister,  fearless  of  success  : 
His  friends  u  lofly  race,  their  native  pride 
At  first  display'd,  and  their  assent  denied  ; 
But,  pleased  such  virtues  and  such  love  to  trace. 
They  own'd  she  would  adorn  the  loAiest  race. 
The  aunt,  a  mother's  caution  to  supply. 
Had  watch'd  the  youthful  priest  with  jealous  eye ; 
And,  anxious  for  her  charge,  had  view'd  unseen 
The  cautious  life  that  keeps  the  conscience  clean : 
In  all  she  found  him  all  she  wish'd  to  find. 
With  blight  exception  of  a  lofty  mind  ; 
A  certain  manner  that  express'd  desire 
To  be  received  as  brother  to  the  'squire. 
Lucy's  mei^k  eye  had  beam'd  with  many  a  tear, 
Lucy's  soft  heart  had  beat  with  many  a  fear, 
Before  he  told  (although  his  looks,  she  thought. 
Had  oft  confess'd)  that  he  her  favour  sought : 
But  when  he  knecl'd,  (she  wish'd  hira  not  to  kneel,) 
And  spoke  the  fears  and  hopes  that  lovers  feel ; 
When  too  the  prudent  aunt  herself  confess'd. 
Her  wishes  on  the  gentle  youth  would  rest ; 
The  maiden's  eye  with  tender  passion  beam'd. 
She  dwelt  with  fondness  on  the  life  she  schemed  i 
The  household  cares,  the  soft  and  lasting  ties 
Of  love,  with  all  his  binding  /charities ; 
Their  village  taught,  consoled,  asuisied.  fed, 
Till  the  young  zealot  tears  of  pleasure  shed. 

But  would  her  mother  ?  Ah !  she  fear'd  it  wrong 
To  have  indulged  these  forward  hopes  so  long ; 
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Her  mother  loved,  but  wat  not  uaed  to  gnnt 
Favoun  ao  freely  as  her  gentle  aunt. — 
Her  gentle  aunt,  with  imiles  that  angeli  wear, 
DispeU'd  her  Lucy's  apprehensive  teaii|^ 
Her  pnident  foresight  the  request  had  made 
To  one  whom  none  could  govern,  few  persuade  ; 
She  doubted  much  if  one  in  earnest  wxmmnI 
A  girl  with  not  a  single  charm  endued ; 
The  sister's  nobler  views  she  then  declared. 
And  what  small  sum  for  Lucy  could  be  spared ; 
*'  If  more  than  this  the  foolish  priest  requires. 
Tell  him.'*  she  wrote,  **  to  check  his  vain  desires." 
At  length,  with  many  a  cold  expression  mix'd. 
With  many  a  sneer  on  girls  so  fondly  fix'd. 
There  came  a  promise — should  they  not  repent. 
But  take  with  grateful  minds  the  portion  meant. 
And  wait  the  sister's  day — the  mother  might  con- 
sent 

And  here,  might  pitying  hope  o'er  truth  prevail. 
Or  love  o'er  fortune,  we  would  end  our  tale : 
For  who  more  bless'd  than  youthful  pair  removed 
From  fear  of  want— by  mutual  friends  approved — 
Short  time  to  wait,  and  in  that  time  to  live 
With  all  the  pleasures  hope  and  fancy  give ; 
Their  equal  passion  raised  on  just  esteem. 
When  reason  sanctions  all  that  love  can  dream? 

Yes !  reason  sanctions  what  stem  fate  denies : 
The  early  prospect  in  the  glory  dies. 
As  the  soft  smiles  on  dying  infants  play 
In  their  mild  features,  and  then  pass  away. 

The  beauty  died,  ere  she  could  yield  her  hand 
In  the  high  marriage  by  the  mother  plann'd : 
Who  grieved  indeed,  but  found  a  vast  relief 
In  a  cold  heart,  that  ever  warr'd  with  grief. 

Lucy  was  present  when  her  sister  died, 
Heiress  to  duties  that  she  ill  supplied  : 
There  were  no  mutual  feelings,  sister  arts, 
No  kindred  taste,  nor  intereourse  of  hearts ; 
When  in  the  mirror  play'd  the  matron's  smile. 
The  maiden's  thoughts  were  travelling  all  the 

while ; 
And  when  desired  to  speak,  she  sigh'd  to  find 
Her  pause  offended  ,*  "  Envy  made  her  blind : 
Tasteless  she  was.  nor  had  a  claim  in  life 
Above  the  station  of  a  rector's  wife  ; 
Yet  as  an  heiress,  she  must  shun  di^^ce. 
Although  no  heiress  to  her  mother's  face : 
It  is  your  duty."  said  th'  imperious  dame, 
("  Advanced  your  fortune,)  to  advance  your  name. 
And  with  superior  rank,  superior  offers  claim : 
Your  sister's  lover,  when  his  sorrows  die. 
May  look  upon  you,  and  for  favour  sigh 
Nor  can  you  offer  a  reluctant  hand  ; 
His  birth  is  noble,  and  his  scat  is  grand." 

Alarm'd  was  Lucy,  was  in  tears ;  "  A  fool ! 
Was  she  a  child  in  love  7  a  miss  at  school  7 
Doubts  any  mortal,  if  a  change  of  state 
Dissolves  all  claims  and  ties  of  earlier  date?" 

The  rector  doubted,  for  he  came  to  mourn 
A  sister  dead,  and  with  a  wife  return : 
Lucy  with  heart  unchanged  received  the  youth. 
True  in  herself,  confiding  in  his  truth ; 
But  own'd  her  mother's  change :  the  haughty  dame 
Pour'd  strong  contempt  upon  the  youthful  flame ; 
She  firmly  vow'd  her  purpose  to  pursue. 
Judged  her  own  cause,  and  bade  the  youth  adieu ! 
The  lover  begg'd,  insisted,  urged  his  pain. 
His  brother  wrote  to  threaten  and  complain. 


Her  sister,  reasoning,  prorad  tlw 

Lucy  appealing  lo  a  parent  pray'd ; 

But  all  opposed  ih'  event  that  tUm  dirign'i. 

And  all  in  vain ;  she  never  clwngad 

But  coldly  answer'd  in  her  wontad  wa,]rt 

That  she  **  would  rule,  and  Lucjr  Most  obey* 

With  peevish  fear,  she  saw  her  haalih 
And  cried,  "  O !  monstrous,  ior  a  man  to  piwi 
But  if  your  foolish  heart  most  yMd  to  knr% 
Let  him  possess  it  whom  I  now  appn>Ta ; 
This  is  my  pleasure."— Still  the 
With  larger  offers  and  with  bolder 
But  the  stem  lady  would  attend  up 
She  frown'd,  and  rudely  pointed  to  the 
Whate'er  he  wrote,  he  saw  nnroad  ratmn'd. 
And  he,  indignant,  the  dishonoor  apain'd  ; 
Nay,  fix'd  suspicion  where  he  might 
And  sacrificed  his  passion  to  hia  pride. 

Lucy,  meantime,  though  thieaten*d  and  dJafeirik 
Against  her  marriage  made  a  atroof  pstMait:    I 
All  was  domestic  war :  the  aant  leball'd         * 
Against  the  sovereign  will,  and  wea  ezpeU'd; 
And  every  power  was  tried,  and  eveiy  art; 
To  bend  to  falsehood  one  determined  heart ; 
Assail'd,  in  patience  it  received  the  ahock. 
Soft  as  the  wave,  unshaken  as  the  rock : 
But  while  th'  unconquer'd  soul  enduiae  At  Mi 
Of  angry  fate,  it  preys  up(»i  the  form  ; 
With  conscious  virtue  she  resisted  atill. 
And  conscious  love  gave  vigour  to  her  wills 
But  Lucy's  trial  was  at  hand ;  with  joy 
The  mother  cried.  "  Behold  your  coneuuit 
Thursday — wos  married :  take  the  paper. 
And  read  the  conduct  of  your  reverend 
See  with  what  pomp  of  coaches,  in  what  cnmd 
The  creature  married— K>f  his  falaehood  piead! 
False,  did  I  say  ? — at  least  no  whining  fool ; 
And  thus  will  hopeless  passions  ever  cool : 
Cut  shall  his  bride  your  single  state  reproa^? 
No!    give  him  crowd  for  crowd,  and  ^t^fk  li 

coach. 
O !  you  retire ;  reflect  then,  gentle  misa. 
And  gain  some  spirit  in  a  cause  like  thim.** 

Some  spirit  Lucy  gain'd ;  a  steady  aonl. 
Defying  all  pcrsuasicm,  all  control : 
In  vain  reproach,  derision,  threats  were  tried; 
The  constant  mind  all  outward  force  defied. 
By  vengeance   vainly  urged,  in  vain  aaaufd  l| 

pride ; 
Fix'd  in  her  purpose,  perfect  in  her  part. 
She  felt  the  courage  of  a  wounded  heart ; 
The  world  receded  from  her  rising  view, 
\Vhen  Heaven  approach'd  as  earthly  things  wiA 

drew ; 
Not  strange  before,  for  in  the  days  of  love, 
Joy,  hope,  and  pleasure,  she  had  thoughts  above; 
Pious  when  most  of  worldly  prospects  fcmd. 
When  they  best  pleased  her  Khe  could  look  beyvrf 
Had  the  young  priest  a  faithful  lover  died 
Something  had  been  her  bosom  to  divide  ; 
Now  Heaven  had  all,  for  in  her  holiest  vie 
She  saw  the  matron  whom  she  fear'd  to  I 
While  from  her  jmrent,  the  dejected  maid 
Forced  the  unpleasant  thought,  or  thinking 

Surprised,  the  mother  saw  the  langnid 
And  felt  indignant,  yet  forbore  to  blame : 
Once  with  a  frown  she  cried.  **  And  do  yoo 
To  die  of  love— the  folly  of  fifteen  f* 
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with  BO  napljr, 
«icle  girl  in  qviet  die ; 
■tM*  wfoi0  imfwll'd  bjr  pun* 
d  J,  BCuiha,  or  yoa  come  in  vtin." 
■•  prolMi'd,  iHch  joy  lincere, 
;  held,  emplqy'd,  engaged  her  here, 
humble  odor,  doom'd  to  play 
fe»  and  then  to  glide  away ; 
m  the  great  or  happy  ahine, 
I  parti  ofatcore  and  lad  aa  mine ; 
oepect  I  hot  wiah*d,  for  life, 
idooua,  gentle,  oaeful  wife ; 
th  wearied  mind,  and  tpirit  poor, 
brta,  and  ean  act  no  more ; 
ig  joy  I  feel  my  tpirita  tend 
•eane  where  all  my  dotiea  end." 
»,  delight,  the  thought*  of  djring 

oka  with  fiindneM  of  the  grave ; 
eith  wasted  form,  bat  spirit  firm, 
She  left  but  little  for  the  worm." 
bdl,  •*  There's  one,"  she  said,  *'  halb 
d 

Dte  me  to  the  bed  of  rest ;" 
ade  her  with  attention  spread 
iooa  of  the  maiden  dead. 
cUy  thus  the  mortal  part  declined, 
t  viaioos  fiil*d  the  active  mind ; 
tons  melancholy  gain'd 
asioo,  and  for  ever  reign'd , 
t  her  mind  reposing  dwelt, 
t  wonden,  she  the  mercies  felt ; 
as'd  and  glorious  revery, 
the  Saviour  as  on  earth  to  see, 
ivith  love  divine,  th'  attending  fiiend 

• 

« 

trembling,  yet  c<»fiding,  stole 
garment,  touch'd  it,  and  was  whole ; 
th'  intenseneas  of  the  working  thought, 
em'd  the  very  deed  was  wrought ; 
i  patient's  fear  and  raptare  found, 
■nsport,  and  the  healing  wound ; 
•  fix'd,  BO  graded  in  the  heart, 
lopied,  nay  became  the  part : 
ef  scene  was  present  to  her  sight, 
r  resting  in  the  tomb  by  night ; 
9se,  and  still  her  wedded  mind 
scene,  that  hallow'd  cave,  confined  ; 
le  shade  of  death  the  body  laid, 
ched  the  spirit  of  the  wandering 

rere  fix'd,  entranced,  illumed,  serene, 
;lory  of  the  midnight  icene. 
r  Saviour's  feet,  in  visions  bless'd, 
jed  maid  a  sacred  joy  possesa'd ; 
waiting  for  the  fint-bom  ray 
{lorious  and  triumphant  day. 
i  all  her  soul  she  gave, 
»poaing  by  the  sacred  grave ; 
would  sc«l  the  eye,  the  vision  close, 
he  si^mn  thoughts  in  brief  repose, 
w  the  aoul  serene,  and  all  its  powers 
red  illumed  the  dying  hours ; 
dwelt  where  foncy  stray 'd  before, 
ad  wander'd  from  its  views  no  more ; 
ippnach'd,  when  every  look  express'd 
bIflB*  till  aTery  sense  had  rest. 


The  modier  lives,  and  has  enough  to  buy 
Th'  attentive  ear  and  the  submissive  ejre 
Of  algect  natnfea— theae  are  daily  told. 
How  triui^^'d  beauty  in  the  days  of  old ; 
How,  by  her  window  seated,  crowds  have  cast 
Admiring  glances,  wondering  m  they  pass'd  ; 
How  from  her  carriage  as  she  stepp'd  to  pny. 
Divided  ranks  would  humbly  make  her  way ; 
And  how  each  voice  in  the  astonish'd  throng 
Pronounced  her  peerless  aa  she  moved  along. 

Her  picture  then  the  greedy  dame  displays, 
Tonch'd  by  no  shame,  she  now  demands  its  praise ; 
In  her  tall  mirror  then  she  shows  a  face. 
Still  coldly  fiur  with  unafiecting  grace ; 
These  she  compares,  "  It  has  the  form,"  she  criaa, 
'*  But  wants  the  air,  the  spirit,  and  the  eyea; 
This,  as  a  likeness,  is  correct  and  true. 
But  there  alone  the  living  grace  we  view." 
This  said,  th'  applauding  voice  the  dame  required. 
And,  gazing,  slowly  from  the  glass  retired. 
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Thrice  blessed  they  that  master  so  their  bk)od— 
But  earthly  happier  is  the  rose  distiU'd, 
Than  that,  which,  vrithering  on  the  virgin  thorn 
Grows,  lives,  and  dies  in  ringle  blessedness. 

Midnanmer  Nighe§  Dreofn,  act  1.  sc.  1. 

I  sometimes  do  excuse  the  thhig  I  hate, 
For  his  advantage  whom  I  dearly  love. 

Measure  for  Metuure,  act  11.  ac-  4. 

Contempt,  larewell !  and  maiden  pride,  adieu  I 

Of  a  fair  town  where  Doctor  Rack  was  guide. 

His  only  daughter  was  the  boast  and  pride ; 

Wise  Arabella,  yet  not  wise  alone, 

She  like  a  bright  and  polish'd  brilliant  shone ; 

Her  father  own'd  her  for  his  prop  and  stay. 

Able  to  guide,  yet  willing  to  obey  ; 

Pleased  with  her  learning  while  discourse  could 

please, 
And  with  her  love  in  languor  and  disease : 
To  every  mother  were  her  virtues  known. 
And  10  their  daughters  as  a  pattern  shown ; 
Who  in  her  youth  had  all  that  age  requires. 
And  with  her  prudence,  all  that  youth  admires. 
These  odious  praises  made  the  damsels  try 
Not  to  obtain  such  merits,  but  deny ; 
For,  whatsoever  wise  mammas  might  say. 
To  guide  a  daughter  this  was  not  the  way ; 
From  such  applause  disdain  and  anger  rise. 
And  envy  lives  where  emulstion  dies. 
In  all  his  strength  contends  the  noble  horse. 
With  one  who  just  precedes  him  on  the  course ; 
But  when  the  rival  flic>a  too  far  before. 
His  spirit  fails,  and  he  attempts  no  more. 

This  reasoning  maid,  above  her  sex's  dread  I 
Had  dared  to  read,  and  dared  to  say  she  read ; 
Not  the  last  novel,  not  the  new-bom  play ; 
Not  the  mere  trash  and  scandal  of  the  day ; 
But,  (though  her  young  companions  felt  the  shock.) 
She  studied  Berkeley,  Bacon,  Hobbes,  and  Locke  : 
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Her  mind  within  the  maie  of  hiitoiy  dwelt. 
And  of  the  rooiml  mufe  the  beeuty  felt ! 
The  meriii  of  the  Romui  pege  she  knew, 
And  could  convene  with  Moore  and  Montagu : 
Thm  she  became  the  wonder  of  the  town, 
From  that  the  reap'd.  to  that  the  gave  renown. 
And  ttrangers  coming,  all  were  taught  t'  admire 
The  learned  lady,  and  the  lofty  ipire. 

Thui  fame  in  public  fix'd  the  maid,  where  all 
Might  throw  their  darti,  and  tee  the  idol  fall ; 
A  hundred  arrowi  came  with  vengeance  keen. 
From  tonguet  envenom'd,  and  from  arma  unieen; 
A  thousand  eyes  were  fix'd  upon  the  place. 
That,  if  she  fell,  she  might  not  fly  disgrace: 
But  malice  vainly  throws  the  poison'd  dart. 
Unless  our  frailty  shows  the  peccant  part ; 
And  Arabella  still  preserved  her  name 
Untouched,  and  shone  with  undisputed  fame ; 
Her  very  notice  some  respect  would  cause. 
And  her  esteem  was  honour  and  applaune. 

Men  she  avoided  ;  not  in  childish  fear, 
As  if  she  thought  some  savage  foe  was  near ; 
Not  as  a  prude,  who  hides  that  man  should  seek. 
Or  who  fay  silence  hints  that  they  should  speak ; 
But  with  discretion  all  the  sex  she  view'd, 
Ere  yet  engaged,  pursuing,  or  pursued  ; 
Ere  love  had  made  her  to  his  vices  blind 
Or  hirl  the  favourite's  failings  from  her  mind. 

Thus  was  the  picture  of  the  man  portray'd. 
By  merit  destined  for  so  rare  a  maid  : 
At  whose  request  she  might  exchange  her  state, 
Or  still  be  happy  in  a  virgin's  fate. 

He  must  be  one  with  mannera  like  her  own, 
His  life  unqucstion'd,  his  opinions  known ; 
His  stainless  virtue  must  all  tests  endure, 
His  honour  spotless,  and  his  bosom  pure ; 
She  no  allowance  mode  for  sex  or  times. 
Of  lax  opinion — crimes  were  ever  crimes ; 
No  wretch  forsaken  must  his  frailty  curse, 
No  spurious  oflSipring  drain  his  private  purse : 
He  at  all  times  his  passions  must  command, 
And  yet  poniess,  or  be  refused  her  hand. 

All  this  without  rc8er>-e  the  maiden  told. 
And  some  ben^an  to  weigh  the  rector's  gold ; 
To  ask  what  sum  a  prudent  man  might  gain. 
Who  had  such  store  of  virtues  to  maintain. 

A  Doctor  Campbell,  north  of  Tweed,  came  forth, 
Declared  his  passion,  and  proclaim'd  his  worth ; 
Not  unapproved,  for  he  hod  much  to  say 
On  every  cause,  and  in  a  pleasant  way ; 
Not  all  his  trust  was  in  a  pliant  tongue, 
His  form  was  good,  and  ruddy  he,  and  yotmg : 
But  though  the  doctor  was  a  man  of  parts, 
He  read  not  deeply  male  or  female  hearts  ; 
But  judged  that  all  whom  he  esteem'd  as  wise. 
Must  think  alike,  though  some  ossumed  disguise ; 
That  every  reasoning  Brahmin,  Christian,  Jew, 
Of  all  religions  took  their  liberal  view; 
And  of  her  own,  no  doubt,  this  learned  maid 
Denied  the  substance,  and  the  forms  obey'd ; 
And  thus  perauaded,  he  his  thoughts  express'd 
Of  her  opinions,  and  his  own  profess'd 
*'  All  states  demand  this  aid,  the  vulgar  need 
Their  priests  and  prayers,  their  sermons  and  their 

creed ; 
And  those  of  stronger  minds  should  never  speak 
<In  his  opinion)  what  might  hurt  the  weak : 


A  man  may  smile,  bat  aiill  he  ahoald  aCMad 
His  hour  at  church,  and  be  the  chordi'a 
What  there  he  thinks  conceal,  and  what  he 
commend*" 

Frank  was  the  speecht  bat   heaid  wiA  y$ 
disdain, 
Nor  had  the  doctor  leave  to  apeak  again; 
A  man  who  own'd,  nay,  gloried  in  deeeit. 
"  He  might  despise  her,  but  he  ahould  ml 

Then  Vicar  Holmes  appear'd  ;  he  heard  tmi 
That  ancient  men  beet  pleased  the  pradeaiad 
And  true  it  was  her  ancient  frienda  riie  kvsi 
Servants  when  old  she  favoar*d  and  appravsd: 
Age  in  her  pious  parents  she  revered. 
And  neighboura  were  by  length  of  day* 
But,  if  her  husband  too  must  ancient  be. 
The  good  old  vicar  found  it  waa  not  he. 

On  Captain  Bligh  her  mind  in  balance  hai(- 
Though  valiant,  modest ;    and    reaerred,  i^ 

young ; 
Against  these  merits  must  defects  be  ael— 
Though  poor,  imprudent;  and    though  pndLi 

debt. 
In  vain  the  captain  close  attention  paid ; 
She  found  him  wanting,  whom  ahe  lairly  wfiflii^ 

Then  came  a  youth,  and  all  their  friends  ^aa 
That  Edward  Huntly  was  the  man  indeed; 
Respectful  duty  he  had  paid  a  while, 
Then  ask'd  her  hand,  and  had  a  gracious  sMb: 
A  lover  now  declared,  he  led  the  fair 
To  woods  and  fields,  to  visita  and  to  prayw; 
Then  whisper'd  softly,  "  Will  you  name  tta  Af^ 
She  softly  whisper'd,  "  If  you  love  me.  aiay." 
"  O !  try  mo  not  beyond  my  stren^h,"  he  eriii 
"O!  be  not  weak,"  the  prudent  maid  replisd: 
"  But  by  some  trial  your  affection  prove— 
Respect  and  nut  impatience  argues  love : 
And  love  no  more  is  by  impatience  known, 
1^han  ocean's  depth  is  by  iu  tempests  ahom : 
He  whom  a  weak  and  fond  impatience  awtya 
But  for  himself  with  all  his  fervour  pmys. 
And  not  the  maid  he  wooes,  but  his  own  «• 

obeys; 
And  will  she  love  the  being  who  profeis. 
With  so  much  ardour,  his  desire  to  hen  f" 

Young  Edward  grieved,  but  let  not  gnd^ 
seen; 
He  knew  obedience  pleased  his  fancy's  qoetai 
A  while  he  waited,  and  then  cried,  **  Behold! 
The  year  advancing,  be  no  longer  cold  !" 
For  she  had  promised — "  Let  the  flowers 
And  I  will  pass  with  thee  the  smiling  year 
Then  pressing  grew  the  youth ;   the  moft  hi 

prem'd, 
The  less  inclined  the  maid  to  his  request : 
"  Let  June  arrive." — Alos !  when  April  cams. 
It  brought  a  stranger,  and  the  stronger,  ahane; 
Nor  could  the  lover  from  his  house  persuade 
A  stubborn  loss  whom  he  had  mournful 
Angry  and  weak,  by  thoughtless  vengeance 
She  told  her  story  to  the  fair  beloved  , 
In  strongest  words  th'  unwelcome  truth  was 
To  blight  his  prospects,  careless  of  her  own. 

Our  heroine  grieved,  but  had  too  firm  a  hMit 
For  him  to  soften,  when  she  swore  to  part ; 
In  vain  hit  seeming  penitence  and  prayer. 
His  vows,  his  tears ;  she  left  him  in  despair  i 
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r  feodly  Imid  her  giMf  ande, 
I  TBmmm  of  the  nj^nph  applied— 
I  iMconee  thee,  lady,  fo  appear, 

b««  in  very  truth,  atTere ; 
(b»  crime  he  odiont  in  thy  aight, 
ig  aez  is  taught  anch  thinga  to  alight, 
is  thine,  although  it  once  waa  frail ; 
i»  grief,  and  let  hia  love  prevail  ."* 
thou  no  oKKe,"  the  lofty  laai  retum*d ; 
I  woman  ia  deceived  and  aponi'd : 
le  crime  ia  eommon ;  shall  I  take 

Ben  niy  wedded  lord  to  make  f 
ik  woman  by  hii  arta  betray'd, 
bom  his  lather  to  npbraid ; 
^▼e  his  TileneM,  take  hia  nume, 
is  error,  and  partake  hia  ihanie  f 
Hent  would  kindred  frailty  prove, 
him  would  be  a  ricioos  love : 
te  maiden  aecret  eounael  hold 
irhoae  crime  by  every  mouth  ia  told  ? 
pirit,  pmdence,  virtuooa  pride ; 
I,  were  he  not  denied : 
vice  the  erring  mind  to  win, 
enming  ainneri  to  begin, 
,  by  erocning  them,  a  jnat  contempt  for 

ith,  repulaed,  to  one  more  mild  convey'd 
and  aaailed  on  the  remorMleat  maid ; 
leaaocaelam  in  her  pride,  the  while 
be  iasnlt,  and  retum'd  the  mile. 
admire,  to  praiae  her,  and  defend, 
in  yean  advanced)  a  virgin  friend : 
paelerr'd,  ahe  cried,  a  tingle  state, 
ir  chotce,** — it  aurely  was  her  fiite ; 
it  pleaaed  her  in  the  train  to  view 
vot*reaa,  wise,  and  lovely  too. 
the  jrielding  mind  his  change  imparta, 
Dociona,  and  he  alters  hearts ; 
'tie  juat  10  feel  contempt  for  vice, 
It  diowB  it  may  be  over-nice : 
t  who  feel,  when  young,  the  fiJae  sub- 

lly  tove  to  show  disdain  for  crime , 
the  fntore  will  new  thooghta  supply, 
vrill  soften,  and  the  scorn  will  die ; 
e  they  still  the  vice  itself  condemn, 
•  the  vicious,  and  consort  with  them  : 
plain  Grove,  when  one  had  changed  his 

he  Tanal  tum^xiat,  and  defied ; 
si  Grove  now  shakes  him  by  the  hand, 
» who  bribes  may  still  his  vote  oonunand  : 
Id  nee  Ellen  to  Belinda  speak, 
had  flown  lo  London  for  a  week ; 
remro'd,  to  every  friend's  surprise 
e  the  spirit,  and  with  half  the  size  t 
net  then ;  but  after  years  had  flown, 
timd  had  Ellen  never  known : 
My  her  miatake  had  seen  f 
I  also  each  a  joomey  been  f 
,  the  gradoal  change  in  human  hearts, 
.  in  coainwrce  with  the  world,  imparta ; 
le  nmgbest  temper  throws  disguise, 
fiam  vtrtae  her  asperities. 
I  and  aidant,  who  with  glowing  zeal 
,  and  were  proud  to  feel 
an  die  mind  engage, 
doD  hoan^  Md  cheat  the  carta  of  age ; 


As  young  Zelinda,  in  her  quakw  dreaa, 
Disdain'd  each  varying  fiuriiion's  vile  ei 
And  now  her  friends  on  old  Zelinda  gaze, 
Pleaaed  in  rich  silks  and  orient  gems  to  blaze : 
Changes  like  these  'tis  folly  to  condemn. 
So  virtue  yields  not,  nor  is  changed  by  them. 
Let  us  proceed :  twelve  brilliant  years  were 
past, 
Yet  each  with  less  of  glory  than  the  last; 
Whether  theae  years  lo  this  fair  virgin  gave 
A  aofter  mind-— efiect  they  often  have ; 
Whether  the  virgin  atate  was  not  ao  bleas'd 
As  that  good  maiden  in  her  zeal  profess'd ; 
Or  wheUier  lovers  failing  from  her  train. 
Gave  greater  price  to  thoee  she  could  retain. 
Is  all  unknown ; — but  Arabella  now 
Was  kindly  listening  to  a  merchant's  vow ; 
Who  ofier'd  terms  so  fair,  against  hia  love 
To  strive  was  folly,  so  she  never  strove ; 
Man  in  his  earlier  dajrs  we  ofu»n  find 
With  a  too  easy  and  unguarded  mind ; 
But  by  increasing  years  and  prudence  taught, 
He  grows  reserved,  and  locks  up  every  thought : 
Not  thus  the  maiden,  for  in  blooming  youth 
She  hides  her  thought,  and  guarda  the  tender 

truth: 
This,  when  no  longer  young,  no  more  she  hides. 
But  frankly  in  the  fiivour'd  swain  confidea : 
Man,  stubborn  man,  is  like  the  growing  tree, 
That  longer  standing,  still  will  harder  be ; 
And  like  its  fruit  the  virgin,  first  austere, 
Then  kindly  softening  with  the  ripening  year. 

Now  was  the  lover  orgenu  and  the  kind 
And  yielding  lady  to  his  suit  inclined  : 
"  A  little  time,  my  friend,  is  just,  is  right ; 
We  must  be  decent  in  our  neighbours'  sight :" 
Still  she  allow'd  him  of  his  hopes  to  speak. 
And  in  compassion  took  off  week  by  woek ; 
Till  few  remain'd,  when,  wearied  with  delay. 
She  kindly  meant  to  take  <^  day  by  day. 

That  female  friend  who  gave  our  virgin  praise 
For  flying  man  and  all  his  treacherous  ways, 
Now  heard  with  mingled  anger,  shame,  and  fear. 
Of  one  accepted,  and  a  wedding  near ; 
But  she  resolved  again,  with  friendly  zeal, 
To  make  the  maid  her  scorn  of  wedlock  feel ; 
For  she  was  grieved  to  find  her  work  undone. 
And  like  a  sister  moum'd  the  failing  nun. 

Why  are  these  gentle  maidens  prone  to  make 
Their  sister  doves  the  tempting  world  forsake  f 
Why  all  their  triumph  when  a  maid  disdaina 
The  tyrant  sex,  and  scorns  to  wear  its  chaina  I 
Is  it  pore  joy  to  see  a  sister  flown 
From  the  false  pleasures  they  themselves  have 

known  ? 
Or  do  they,  as  the  call-birds  in  the  cage. 
Try,  in  pure  envy,  odiers  to  engage ; 
And  therefore  paint  their  native  woods  and  g^ves. 
As  scenes  of  dangerous  joys  and  naughty  loves  t 
Strong  was  the  maiden's  hope :  her  friend  waa 
proud. 
And  had  her  notions  to  the  world  avow'd ; 
And,  could  she  find  the  merchant  wMik  and  frail. 
With  power  to  prove  it,  then  she  must  prevail ; 
For  she  aloud  would  publish  his  disgrace, 
And  save  his  victim  from  a  man  so  base. 

When  all  inquiries  had  been  duly  made. 
Came  the  kind  friend  her  burden  to  unlade. 

K 
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ORABBE. 


•*  AIu !  my  dear !  not  all  oor  care  and  art 
Can  tread  the  mate  of  man'a  deceitfal  heart: 
Look  not  lurpriM,  nor  lot  resentment  iwell 
Tboee  lovely  fealurea,  all  will  yet  be  well ; 
And  thou,  from  love'i  and  roan's  deceptions  free, 
Wilt  dwell  in  virgin  slate,  and  walk  to  heaven 
with  mc." 

The  maiden  frown'd,  and  then  conceived  "  that 
wives 
Could  walk  as  well,  and  lead  as  holy  lives 
As  angry  prudes  who  sconi'd  the  marriage^shain, 
Or  luckless  maids  who  sought  it  still  in  vain."' 

The  friend  was  vex'd  ;  she  paused,  at  length  she 
cried, 
•'  Know  your  own  danger,  then  your  lot  decide  ; 
That  traitor,  Beswell,  while  he  seeks  yoar  hand. 
Has.  I  adlrro,  a  wantcm  at  command  ; 
A  klave,  a  creature  from  a  Ibreign  place, 
The  nurse  and  mother  of  a  spurious  race ; 
Brown,  ugly  bastards — (Heaven  the  word  forgive, 
And  the  deed  punish !) — in  his  cottage  live ; 
To  town  if  business  calls  him,  there  he  stays, 
In  sinful  pleasures  wasting  countless  days ; 
Nor  doubt  the  facts,  for  I  can  witness  call 
For  every  crime,  and  prove  them  one  and  all." 

Here  ceased  th'  informer ;  Arabella's  look 
Was  like  a  schoolboy's  puzzled  by  his  book ; 
Intent  she  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  floor. 
Paused — then  replied— 

"  I  wish  to  know  no  more : 
I  question  not  your  motive,  zeal,  or  love, 
But  must  decline  such  dubious  points  to  prove : 
All  is  not  true,  I  judge,  for  who  can  guess 
Those  deeds  of  darkness  men  with  care  suppress? 
Ho  brought  a  slave,  perhaps,  to  England's  coast. 
And  made  her  free  ;  it  is  uur  country's  boast ! 
And  she  perchance  too  grateful — good  and  ill 
Were  sown  at  Hnt,  and  grow  together,  still ; 
The  colour'd  infanbi  on  the  village  green, 
What  arc  Uiey  more  than  we  have  often  seen  Y 
Children  halfclothed  who  round  their  village  stray. 
In  sun  or  rain,  now  starved,  now  beaten,  they 
Will  the  dark  colour  of  their  fate  betray  : 
Let  us  in  Christian  love  for  all  account. 
And  then  behold  to  what  such  tales  amount" 

"  His  heart  is  evil,"  said  th'  impatient  friend 
"  My  duty  bids  me  try  that  heart  to  mend," 
Replied  the  virgin  :  "  wo  may  be  too  nice. 
And  lose  a  soul  in  our  contempt  of  vice  ; 
If  false  the  charge,  I  then  shall  show  regard 
For  a  good  man,  and  be  his  just  reward  : 
And  what  for  virtue  can  I  bettor  do 
Than  to  reclaim  him,  if  the  charge  be  true  ?" 
She  spoke,  nor  more  her  holy  work  delay'd  ; 
Twos  lime  to  lend  an  erring  mortal  aid  : 
"  The  noblest  way,"  she  judged,  "  a  soul  to  win, 
Was  with  an  avt  of  kindness  to  begin, 
To  make  the  sinner  sure,  and  tlien  t'  attack  the  sin."* 


•  As  Uic  sutlHir'H  piirfKisn  In  ibis  Ulo  may  Ixi  iiiistskrn, 
he  wishos  to  obHrrvn,  ihst  r.uwlwl  liks  llist  »f  thn  Imly'ii 
here  descrlbml,  iiiURt  \m  innrii'irfdiiiiiirrfnsiirBhU',  JiiM 
ss  the  motivm  Ut  U  arc  ptiri;  <ir  arlfliili ;  ih«l  Ihfiii'  rifi- 
tires  may  in  a  iri'St  mrnmirf  !••■  r(iiiri>«|i>i|  rrmn  thr  irilitfl 
of  the  sgent ;  sndihsi  wr  oniii  tiki'  rrHIt  lo  nur  vlrtiin  fur 
actions  which  sprltic  nrUi\i%m\\y  fmui  nnr  t^in\tfTn,  Uu  li 
nations,  or  nur  Indkfl^ri'ti'-f.  It  r«nrMit  ihrrf f<irn  Im  ini 
proper,  much  Ifss  liiiiiM»nl,  Ut  nlvn  «n,  ln«r«iir«i  §,l  mii<  it 
aeIf-d«c(*jitHm. 


TALK  X. 

THK  lover's  JOUUfXT. 

The  son  is  in  the  heavens,  and  the  pnrod  (kf, 
Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  woil^ 
Is  all  too  wanton. 

Kin^  John^  act  iii.  «■« 

The  lunstic,  tlie  lover,  and  the  poet. 
Are  of  Imaginalion  all  compact. 

MidMummer  Ai^Jhi's  Drm 

O !  how  the  spring  of  love  reaeinhleth 
Th'  uDcen^  (lory  of  an  April  day. 

Which  now  shows  all  her  beaaiy  to  the  lo^ 
And  by*snd-by  a  cloud  bears  aR  mmaj. 

And  hq)pily  I  have  arrived  at  fauA 
Unto  the  wished  hsven  of  my  bllas. 

Taming  of  ike  Skrew,  act  f.  kI 

It  is  the  soul  that  sees ;  the  outMraid  cyea 
Present  the  object,  but  the  mind  deecries; 
And  thence  delight,  disgust,  or  cool  indifieRMHi 
When  minds  are  joyful,  then  we  look 
And  what  is  seen  is  all  on  fairy  ground ; 
Again  they  sicken,  and  on  every  Tiew 
Cast  their  own  dull  and  melancholy  hue; 
Or,  if  absorb'd  by  their  peculiar  cares. 
The  vacant  eye  on  viewleas  matter  glana. 
Our  feelings  still  upon  our  views  attend, 
And  their  own  natures  to  the  ohjecia  lend; 
Sorrow  and  joy  are  in  their  influence  sort , 
Long  as  the  poasion  reigns  th'  efiecta  cndaR; 
But  lovo  in  minds  his  varioua  changes  mate 
And  clothes  each  object  with  the  change  hti^ 
His  light  and  shade  on  every  view  he  thiem 
And  on  each  object,  what  he  feels,  besUma 

Fair  was  the  morning,  and  the  month  waJ* 
When  rose  a  lover ;  love  awakens  soon ; 
Brief  his  repose,  yet  much  he  dreamt  the  wtt 
Of  that  day's  meeting,  and  his  Laura's  smilt; 
Fancy  and  love  that  name  aasign'd  to  her. 
Caird  Susan  in  the  parish  register  ; 
And  he  no  more  was  John  ;  his  Laura  nn 
The  name  Orlando  to  her  faithful  alave. 

Bright  shone  the  glory  of  the  rising  day, 
When  the  fond  traveller  took  hia  favooriie  «if* 
He  mounted  gayly,  felt  his  bosom  light. 
And  all  he  saw  was  pleasing  in  his  sight 
**  Ye  hours  of  expectation,  quickly  fly. 
And  bring  on  hours  of  blest  reality  ; 
When  I  shall  Laura  nee,  beside  her  stand. 
Hear  her  sweet  voice,  and  press  her  yielded  ^ 

First  o'er  a  barren  heath  beside  the  coort 
Orlando  rode,  and  joy  began  to  boast. 
"  This  neat  low  gorge,"  said  he,  **  with  gdJ 
bloom. 
Delights  each  sense,  is  beauty,  is  perfume  * 
And  this  gay  ling,  with  all  its  purple  flowan 
A  man  at  leisure  might  admire  for  houn ; 
This  green-fringed  cup-moss  has  a  scarlet  tia 
That  yields  to  nothing  but  my  Laura's  Up; 
And  then  how  fine  this  herbage !  men  may  s^ 
A  hoHth  is  barren ;  nothing  is  so  gay : 
liarren  or  Imre  to  call  HUi>h  charming  scene 
Argnrs  n  mind  |NN«eMs'd  by  care  and  apleaa." 
Onward  he  went,  nnd  fiercer  grew  the  heai^ 
DiiNl  rmio  in  riouds  before  the  horse's  feet* 
For  now  he  pass'd  through  lanes  of  burning  M 
lliMinds  to  thin  crops,  or  yet  uncultured  leal ; 
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TALES. 


Ill 


•rk  poppy  floorith'd  on  the  dry 
oil,  and  mock'd  the  thin-iet  rye. 
ely  this  !"  the  rape  Orlando  said ; 
delight  is  labouring  man  repaid ! 
M  has  sweets  that  all  admire, 
g  snekling  and  the  Tigorons  brier ; 
aome  wormwood  grows   beside   the 

>praes*d  yet  the  dog-rose  bends  the 

the  fields,  fair  shnibs  the  banks  adorn, 
hite  Uoom  falls  flaky  from  the  thorn ; 
hand  they  need,  no  sheltering  wall, 
nncaltored,  and  they  bloom  for  alL" 
rode  as  has^  lovers  ride, 
a  common  pasture  wild  and  wide ; 
Icgg'd  dheep  devour  with  hunger  keen 
herbage,  fleshless,  lank,  and  lean; 
f  level  torC  Newmarket !  stray, 
rith  other  Uack4eg$  find  their  prey : 
»  ecatter'd  hovels,  turf  was  piled 
>wn  stacks ;  ■  prospect  bleak  and  wild .' 
ed,  was  in  the  centre  found, 
ear  herbage  withering  all  around ; 
ick  shed  opposed  a  Wright's  long  shop, 
n  inn  where  humble  travellers  stop, 
is  nature,'*  said  the  gentle  squire  ; 
leace,  pleasure,  who  would  not  admire  T 
Iclight  these  sturdy  children  play, 
BMics  ai  the  close  of  day ; 
I  laboor,  on  this  even  space 
mmence  the  wrestling  and  the  race ; 
le  village  maidens  leave  their  home, 
ance  with  buoyant  spirits  come ; 
m  in  their  looks  is  seen, 
ley  what  disguise  or  flattery  mean ; 
»  move  an  envious  pang  they  see, 
ervioe,  and  their  love  is  free ; 
springs  that  love,  it  long  endures, 
■St  comibrt,  while  they  live,  ensures ; 
Mr  roof  and  rustic  comforts  prize, 
prouder  mansions  envying  eyes : 
he  news  at  yonder  town  they  hear, 
rhat  busier  mortals  feel  and  fear ; 
iselves,  although  by  tales  amazed, 
mbarded,  and  of  cities  razed ; 
oubied,  in  their  still  retreat, 
•ws  that  makes  their  quiet  sweet, 
lys  happy  ;  happier  only  knov^-s 
1  Laura  her  regard  bestows." 
hrlando,  counting  all  the  while 
e  pass*d,  and  every  coming  mile ; 
acted  things,  he  quicker  flies, 
pproaching  where  th'  attraction  lies ; 
sppear'd  a  dam — so  call  the  place— 
I  road  confined  in  narrow  space ; 
abour,  for  on  either  side 
a  prospect  wild  and  wide, 
m  either  hand  by  ocean's  self  supplied  : 
ight  the  distant  sea  is  seen, 
(  springs  that  feed  the  roanth  l)etween ; 
ancient  bridge,  the  straiten'd  flood 
h  its  sloping  banki  of  slimy  mud ; 
nkcn  boat  resists  the  tide, 
ad  hniries  to  th'  opposing  side  ; 
dharp^  that  on  the  borders  grow, 
KDWB  iow*rets  to  the  stream  below, 
U  us  coQiaat  in  all  iti  progress  slow  : 


Here  a  grave  Flora*  scarcely  deigns  to  bloom. 
Nor  wears  a  rosy  blush,  nor  sheds  perfume ; 
The  few  dull  flowers  that  o'er  the  place  are  spread. 
Partake  the  nature  of  their  fenny  bed ; 
Here  on  its  wiry  stem,  in  rigid  bloom. 
Grows  the  salt  lavender  that  lacks  perfume ; 
Here  the  dwarf  sallows  creep,  the  seplfbil  harsh. 
And  the  soft  slimy  mallow  of  the  marsh  ; 
Low  on  the  ear  the  distant  billows  sound. 
And  just  in  view  appears  their  stony  bound ; 
No  hedge  nor  tree  conceals  the  glowing  sun. 
Birds,  save  a  watery  tribe,  the  district  shun. 
Nor  chirp  among  the  reeds  where  bitter  waters  run. 

*'  Various  as  beauteous.  Nature,  is  thy  face," 
Exclaim'd  Oriando :  **  all  that  grows  has  grace 
All  are  appropriate ;  bog,  and  marsh,  and  fen. 
Are  only  poor  to  urfdisceming  men ; 
Here  may  the  nice  and  curious  eye  explore 
How  Nature's  hand  adorns  the  rushy  moor ; 
Here  the  rare  moss  in  secret  shade  is  found. 
Here  the  sweet  myrtle  of  the  shaking  ground ; 
Beauties  are  these  that  from  the  view  retire. 
But  well  repay  th'  attention  they  require ; 
For  these  my  Laura  will  her  home  forsake, 
And  all  the  pleasures  they  aflford  partake." 

Again  the  country  was  enclosed,  a  wide 
And  sandy  road  has  banks  on  either  side ; 
Where,  lo !  a  hollow  on  the  left  sppear'd. 
And  there  a  gipsy  tribe  their  tent  had  rear'd  ; 
Twas  open  spread,  to  catch  the  morning  sun. 
And  they  had  now  their  eariy  meal  begun. 
When  two  brown  boys  just  left  their  grassy  seat. 
The  early  traveller  with  their  prayers  to  greet : 
While  yet  Orlando  held  his  pence  in  hand. 
He  saw  their  sister  on  her  duty  stand  ; 
Some  twelve  years  old,  demure,  afiected,  sly. 
Prepared  the  force  of  early  powers  to  try ; 
Sudden  a  look  of  languor  he  descries. 
And  well-feign'd  apprehension  in  her  eyes ; 
Train'd,  but  yet  savage,  in  her  speaking  face 
He  roark'd  the  features  of  her  vagrant  race  ; 
When  a  light  laugh  and  roguish  leer  express'd 
The  vice  implanted  in  her  youthful  breast : 
Forth  from  the  tent  her  elder  brother  came. 
Who  seem'd  offended,  yet  forbore  to  blame 


*  The  ditches  of  s  fen  so  near  the  ocesn  are  lined  with 
irregular  patches  of  a  coarse  and  sUiined  lava ;  a  muddy 
sediment  rests  on  the  horse-tail  and  other  perennial 
herbs,  which  in  part  conceal  the  shallowness  of  the 
stream ;  a  faMeaved,  pale- flowering  scurvy  grass,  appesra 
early  in  the  year,  and  the  razor-edged  bulrush,  in  the 
summer  and  autumn.  The  fen  itself  has  a  dark  and  sa- 
line herbage  ;  there  are  rushes  and  arrow-headt  and  in 
a  few  patches  the  (lakes  of  the  cotton  grass  are  seen,  but 
more  commonly  tlie  9e.a-a»ter,  the  dullest  of  that  nume- 
rous and  hardy  genus ;  a  thrift,  blue  in  flower,  but 
withering  and  remaining  withered,  till  the  winter  scutiers 
it ;  the  taltvort,  both  simple  and  shrubby  ;  a  few  kinds 
of  grass  changed  by  their  soil  and  atmosphere,  and  k>w 
plants  of  two  or  three  denominations  undistinguished  in 
a  general  view  of  the  scenery :  such  is  the  vegetation  of 
the  fen  when  it  is  at  a  -small  distance  from  the  ocean ; 
and  in  this  case  there  arise  from  it  effluvia  strong  anu 
peculiar,  half  saline,  half-putrid,  which  would  be  consi- 
dered by  most  people  as  offensive,  and  by  some  ss  dsn- 
gerous ;  but  there  are  others  to  whom  singulsriiy  oi 
taste,  or  association  of  Ideas,  has  rendered  it  agreeabla 
and  pleasant 


as 


CRAliBK. 


Th*  yuiiii^'  'it  .HitriKT.  [*ui  i.-uuld  tuily  Trai  e  ,' 

'J'ii(-  iiMik>  ■•'  |ii<v  111  liif  iravc'Iler'ii  fucf- ■  i 

Witliiii.  Ill*  lu:iiir.  Willi  fnioi  ieiKX*  lucU 
Hut.  i»r>ii:L':i>  i!i<-  iuxl  K^r  i!te  fin  •  »upply. 
Uuii-L  c  ii'iM  ti.e  kttil«  (iiMZf  .aiid  mu'Jti  dejecici!  b}-. 
Oij  nii:i:f(J  ru(;.j':Ml  UirruMU  Iruiu  llie  tK-i!, 
AiiC  Oy  iLe  tiuiid  tii  r-iiirvc  iiijiilj^eiic-e  ft-d. 
li:  dirly  }a!U-iiMurk  uetlli^'f'iiliy  drei»*d.  j 

!J-i-.:iicii  the  Milf.  uii  iuluiii  at  tier  brouft  : 
III  lifr  Mild  luce  mjiuc  Iik.i  h  ui' ttnve  ifiDuiu'd.        i 
Of  \  ii:uur  puiMed  lutd  uj  iieauiy  Hlaiii'd  ;  j 

Her  h.'iud-tiijiJi  i'ie»  on  lit-r  uiilteedinv  male  I 

\Ver«    viruitilu^    luru'd.  uxid  bceni'd  her  wanUt  tcx 
Kial* .  i 

yuTh-AiK  III-  lu'iiy  uiil^her  mother  there 
W::h  i:i)u*\  hU.ii  fhiinip^'d  the  only  chair; 
^iol•■lllIi  a' I-.!  i:  j!i  iii  r  look  :  Miih  fcui'h  the  »tamJf>, 
Amu  ri-uiji-  till-  iu..!.-iaaid'ii  i'urtuue  in  her  liundr, 
Tru'  iii;,'  :lie  l.tM-^  ul  life  :  aMumed  thruiigh  yeiirt, 
Jla*:.  fi.'iii'jrc  ir  \\  the  hi«'ady  lii)»eliuud  wear*; 
Willi  Kurd  HUC  i<u\u:!e  eye  hUe  %iew»  ilie  iood, 
A  III!  /.'riif.V'.ii'j  pin  lif-p  iht'ir  intruding  brood  : 
SjUtI  :u  li.i-  ^r. •!.;>.  CiC  uom-uui  urundkire  vi'ui 
Ai;'  i«tf.-il.  l"i.-i.  ;j!.  i  lj\in»  but  by  fil*; 
f 'itHlfrr.  utfjiiM.Li.  hi»  wurililc'^k  laboun  done. 
And  half  priilcMitl  by  th';  vinous  son. 
Wii'j  i.tiM m\Vffjru  him:  he  wiih  heavy  pluncc 
\'ie->V'  V..K'  yourji!  riiffiiin*'  who  around  him  dance: ; 
AmJ.  by  the  ^iJneM  in  hw  face,  appc-ani 
To  tRiie  lite  prourchto  of  their  I'ulurc  Vfam  : 
'riiT'jUM'u   what  fetrunge  coune  ol'  mijsery,  vico, 

i-.rfV.i, 

.^^i^l  wildiy  uaiuier  eai.-b  uiipractiMd  citeat. 
\V!iui  ^r.;ilne  raid  L'ripf,  whnl  puiiiiihment  and  pain, 
hjion  o!  fliTfo  ;iu><'in.'i}'.  muKl  each  child  ■uslain— 
y.rr  itK.y  lik<f  hi  111  appnia'-h  their  Ititler  end, 
Wii.'io-ii  a  h'ljH-.  a  cumlori,  or  a  friend  '. 

Ji'ji  I'l!^  firliiiido  felt  nut :  "  Kf>euei<,"  Raid  ho, 
"  lJ'jijrji]r'jM>  iiifv  :ir(-.  but  meriy  rotfue*  ihev  be  : 
'J'hi'V  wundi'f  round  tiie  land,  iiiid  inf  it  true, 
They  bri'uk  the  lawn — then  It-l  ihe  laws  punue 
Thi'  wu.iion  idlerv  :  ior  the  life  ihev  Jive 

0 

A«-«{ui(  i  «-annot,  but  I  (.'in  forgive." 

'rhiM  Mild,  n  |ir>rtion  from  hia  puree  wnn  thrown. 

Ai:ii  t-\fry  Ui-tiTl  wM'm'd  happy  like  hib  own. 

III!  hiirnc't  liirih,  ihr  now  the  town  was  ni;;h — 
"Thi*  hii|pit'Hi  man  of  mortal  men  nm  I." 
Thou  :irl !  but  chniitfe  in  every  rtute  iit  nour. 
(So  while  l*K'  wrelched  hoi»c,  the  bleiit  m:iy  foar;) 
*'  S:iy,  where  jm  Laura  t" — "That  her  wordu  mui»( 

hh'lW," 

A  InNM  replied  ;  "  read  ihii. and  thou  hhnlt  know!" 
"What,  gone  I"— her  friend  iniiNted^fii;ced   tn 

fin  : 
*•  In  vi'x'd,  waB  ipanwl,  could  not  refiiiie  Jicr  f— No  ?" 
"  Hut  you  can  follow."    "  Yei  V*  "The  milea  are 

lew, 
Thft  way  iw  plcarant ;  will  you  come 7  Adieu ! 
Thy  I^iiiim!"— "  iNo!  I  fool  I  miiNt  resign 
The  pleiii«iiii;  hitpe,  ihou  hadat  bci*n  here,  if  mine: 
A  liiiiv  will  il  ?  WuH  no  brother  there  i 
Hill  why  hhoiiM  I  iifTlict  mo  if  there  wore  V* 
"Thi-  way  ij*  jileanant." — "  What  to  me  the  way  7 
I  riiiintit  rrarh  her  till  tho  clone  of  day. 
My  diiiiib  ri>m]Niiiion  !  in  it  thuM  wc  speed  ? 
Not  1  Iriim  i;rief  nor  thou  from  toil  art  freed  ; 
Siill  iiri  ihim  dooiird  to  travel  and  to  pine, 
Fur  my  \  eialioii— W'hat  a  fate  is  lUiiie ! 


I 


"  ( ifiie  lo  a  fnend.  she  trib  ■»;  I 
Her  pur}N*e :  means  she  to  ■  fimlf 
Rv  II(a\en.  I  wwh  she  ■uller'd  Wftktyv 
Oj'hofie  prutracled  ihmupfa  tbedsTBiv- 
SiiBJ]  I  }i<-n>iifi  to  »ee  ih*  ungrairM  airi? 
Yen.  1  will  trt  her.  alight  her,  mad  ifkai- 
Whal !  in  the  verv'  hour  ?  She  knev  At» 
And  don btleM  chose  ii  lo  iucigsw  hirf 

Forth  rode  Orlando  by  a  rivcr'a  aia. 
Inland  and  winding,  amooih,  and  fid. 
Thai  nOI'd  majntir  on,  in  one  siA  !§■■$ 
The  bottom  pravel,  fliim-ery  weieibtbnh 
Tall  willows.  w:iviris;  in  their  bnhaiHk- 
The  mad.  now  near,  rxiw  diatani,  viBteki 
By  lo\rly  meadows  which  the  wsMntt: 
He  paiw'd  the  way -aide  inn.  the  village  i^ 
SuT  »topp'd  to  eate.  to  question,  sr 
On  either  side  the  rural  laansien 
With  hedee*mw  trees,  and  hills  high<js«'t' 

wrjod. 
And  many  a  devious  atream  that  rmiMi^f^ 

flood. 
"I  h:iip  there  tcenea,'*  OrlaodosBgiraHi 
"  .Anil  III  ere  proud  farmers  *  yes,  I  hairAar*! 
See!  that  rlcck  fellow,  how  he  stndssi 
Sirone  an  an  ot.  and  ignorant  as  siroiig; 
Tun  yon  v\t»e  crups  a  aincle  eye  dsfsis 
But  hm  who  foiiiilw  the  profits  of  ihe  pi 
And  thritc  vile  branM  wiili  deleierisoiiirf 
Where  is  their  Itrsiuly  7  can  a  mortal  mI' 
Theve  deep  tat  meadows  I  detest  ;  it^h^ 
One's  feelings  there  tn  tc^e  Ihe  grazing ■* 
For  slaughter  Hit  ted.  as  a  I.idy's  smile 
Rc-joircii  man,  and  means  hia  death  tta^ 
L/i!  now  the  mnn  of  labour. '  every  dii 
Kmploy'il  in  IihI.  and  vei'd  m  every  mr: 
Theirs  is  but  mirth  as»iimod,  and  rhercflt^ 
In  their  aflecieil  jnyn,  the  ills  iliey  feel: 
I  hate  tliesc  long  green   lanes  ;    theic'i*'' 

feen 
In  tliin  vile  rmintry  hut  eternal  green; 
Wo«nI»i!  watrn!  mrndfiws !  Will  they  amr' 
*Tis  a  vile  prii.-|KH-r.    (IcMif  lo  nee  a  friend T 
Siill  iin  lie  nxle  f  a  mansion  fair  and  tsH 
Roiio  on  h:8  vi^w — ihe  pride  ofLoddon  Hd' 
Spread  o'er  ihf*  |Kirk  he  miw  iIip  flfrazineilttf 
The  fiill-fid  hteed.  the  henls  ofhoumiinf  ^ 
On  a  clear  srrenm  ihe  vivid  Munheams  nkfV. 
Through  noble  elinj*,  ami  on  tho  surliice  latdi 
Tliiit  moviii?  piriiire.  checker' i)  light  andih 
Th'  attended  clnldrm.  there  imluli^eil  tostit 
Knjoy'd  nnd  |.*nve  new  beauty  to  the  day; 
Whn».o  hnpijy  pnrentu  fmm  their  room  weisi 
I'ieaiofil  wiih  tho  »i|iortive  idlers  on  the  sivfn 
'■  Well  !'•  Mii«i  Orlninlc»,  **an(l  for  one  so  bfc 
A  ihniiMnnil  rcnMih-n-:  wrelchos  nre  distre«*d 
^iny,  thcho  h)  src  iih.'i!.'  i'lnd,  are  gricvine  lik 

re*t ; 
Man  is  a  chent— and  nil  but  strive  to  hide 
Their  in  wan!  misery  by  their  outward  pride 
What  do  yon  loRy  giites  and  wnllv  contain. 
But  frnitlessi  moauK  to  soothe  unconqner'd  pa 
The  jmrcnts  read  each  infant  daughter's  smil 
F'orm'd  to  he«Incc,  encouraged  to  hecruile; 
They  view  the  boys  unronsciouH  of  their  ftie 
Sure  to  1>e  tempted,  sure  lo  take  the  bait ; 

T>le^e  will  bo  I/iums,  snd  Orlandoa  these 

There's  guilt  and  grief  in  a!l  ono  hears  and  i 
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'•Uer,  Ubooriog  op  a  hill,  look'd  down 
•If,  bosy,  pleannt  town  ; 
i«ld  were  there  alert,  alive. 
It  boea  iliat  ever  aiock'd  a  hive : 
rm  married,  and  the  beUa  aloud 

their  joy,  and  joyful  teem'd  the  crowd ; 
pioceediog  on  hit  way.  he  spied, 

MoDf  ties,  the  bridegroom  and  the 


friendt  attended,  near  they  drew, 
I  beheld  them  with  prophetic  view. 
d  I  nay.  mad  T'  Orlando  cried  in  worn ; 
wrretch  on  thii  unlucky  mom  : 
Lhit  foolish  mirth,  these  idle  joys  f 

0  stifle  doubt  and  fear  by  noise : 
le  robes,  etpressive  of  delight, 
distress,  and  only  grief  cicite ; 

Boa  cheerful  friends,  will  they  behold 
ling  brood  in  sickness,  want,  and  cold ; 
ond  kwk.  and  her  soft  languid  air 

1  spare  you — go,  unhappy  pair !" 

r  approaching  to  the  journey's  end, 
(ails,  his  thoughu  to  kindness  tend, 
ended  feels,  and  rather  fears  t'  offend : 
f  rising,  hope  contends  with  doubt, 
s  sunshine  on  the  views  without ; 
^viving  joy  and  lingering  gloom 
*mpire  o*er  his  soul  assume ; 
wrplei'd,  he  now  began  to  find 
thoughts  engross  the  settling  mind: 
9  mansion,  and  should  quickly  see 
s  self— and  angry  could  he  be  7 
oentment  melted  all  away, 
ny  grief  a  single  smile  will  pay.'* 
er  cried ;  **  and  why  should  it  ofiend, 

0  good  should  have  a  pressing  friend  f 
,  my  heart !  to  find  a  favourite  guest 
and  boast — ye  selftsh  sorrows,  rest ; 

9  kind,  and  1  again  be  blest" 
*ntler  passions  thus  his  bosom  sway'd, 
the  mansion,  and  he  saw  the  maid ; 
1 !" — •'  My  Orlando !  this  is  kind ; 
"ame  persuaded,  not  inclined  : 
)'  amusement  let  us  now  pursue, 
orrow  will  return  with  you." 

1  entranced,  the  happy  lover  stood — 
wills,  for  she  is  kind  and  good  : 

neet,  gentlest,  fairest,  beitt — 
vills.  I  see  her  and  am  blest." 
?nt  the  lovers  through  that  busy  place. 
Hall,  the  countr>''8  pride  and  grace ; 
meadows  where  the  oxen  fed,      [bed  ; 
he   green  vale  that  form'd  the  river's 
lomber'd  cottages  and  farms, 
for  musing  minds  unmimbefd  charms ; 
flfecfed  by  the  view  of  these 
Maodo— did  they  pain  or  please  ? 
I  nor  fdeasure  could  they  yield — and 
f 

was  fiU*d,  was  happy,  and  the  eye 
the  fleeting  views,  tliat  but  appcar'd  to 

lando  on  the  morrow  paced 
nown  road  ;  the  gipsy  tent  he  traced ; 
igh>raised.  the  reedy  dikes  between, 
'd  hovels  on  the  barren  green. 
g  Mod,  the  fields  of  thin-set  rye. 
the  yisli  Flora,  blooming  by  ; 
15 


And  last  the  heath  with  all  its  varfous  bloom. 
And  the  close  lanes  that  led  the  traveller  home. 

Then  could  these  scenes  the  former  joys  renew  f 
Or  was  there  now  dejection  in  the  view  f 
Nor  one  or  other  would  they  yield— and  why  T 
The  mind  was  absent,  and  the  vacant  eye 
Wander'd  o'er  viewless  scenes,  that  but  appeal d 
to  die. 


TALE   XL 

KDWARD  SHORE. 

Beem  they  grave  or  learned  1 
Why,  so  didst  thou— Seem  they  reUgioos  7 
Why,  so  didst  thou  ;  or  sre  they  spare  in  diet, 
Free  from  gross  passion,  or  of  roirlh  or  anger, 
Constant  in  spirit,  not  swerving  with  the  blood, 
Gamish'd  snd  deck'd  in  modest  compliment, 
Not  working  with  the  eye  without  the  car, 
And  but  with  purged  judgment  trusting  neither  1 
Such  and  so  finely  bolted  didst  thou  seem. 

Henry  V.  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Better  I  were  distrsct, 
So  should  my  thoughts  be  severed  from  my  griefs^ 
And  woes  by  strong  imagination  lose 
The  knowledge  of  themselves. 

Lear,  act  ir.  sc.  6L 

Gknius  !  thou  gift  of  Heaven !  thou  light  divine ! 

Amid  what  dangers  art  thou  doom'd  to  shine ! 

Oft  will  the  body's  weakness  check  thy  force. 

Oft  damp  thy  vigour,  and  impede  thy  course ; 

And  trembling  nerves  compel  thee  to  restrain 

Thy  nobler  efforts,  to  contend  with  pain ; 

Or  Want  (sad  guest!)  will  in  thy  presence  come, 

And  breathe  around  a  melancholy  gloom ; 

To  life's  low  cares  will  thy  proud  thought  confine. 

And  make  her  sufferings,  her  impatience,  thine. 

Evil  and  strong,  seducing  passions  prey 
On  soaring  minds,  and  win  them  from  their  way ; 
Who  then  to  vice  the  subject  spirits  give. 
And  in  the  service  of  the  conqueror  live; 
Like  captive  Samson  making  sport  for  all 
Who  fear'd  their  strength,  and  glory  in  their  fall. 

Genius,  with  virtue,  still  may  lack  the  aid 
Implored  by  humble  minds  and  hearts  afraid ; 
May  leave  to  timid  souls  the  shield  and  sword 
Of  the  tried  faith,  and  the  resistless  word  ; 
Amid  a  world  of  dangers  venturing  forth. 
F^rail,  but  yet  fearless,  proud  in  conscious  worth. 
Till  strong  temptation,  in  bomc  fatal  time, 
Assails  the  heart,  and  wins  the  soul  to  crime ; 
When  left  by  honour,  and  by  sorrow  spent. 
Unused  to  pray,  unablo  to  repent. 
The  nobler  powers  that  once  exalted  high 
Th'  aspiring  man,  shall  then  degraded  lie  : 
Reason,  through  anguish,  shall  her  throne  forsake, 
And  strength  of  mind  but  stronger  madness  make. 

When  Edward  Shore  had  reach'd  his  twentieth 
year. 
He  felt  his  bosom  light,  his  conscience  clears 
Applause  at  school  the  youthful  hero  gain'd. 
And  trials  there  with  manly  strength  sustain'd  : 
With  prospects  bright  upon  the  world  he  come, 
Pure  love  of  virtue,  strung  desire  of  fame: 
Men  watch'd  the  way  his  lofty  mind  would  take. 
And  all  foretold  the  progress  he  would  make. 
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BoMt  of  these  friends,  to  older  men  a  guide. 
Proud  of  his  parts,  but  gracioos  in  his  pride , 
llo  bore  a  gay  good  nature  in  his  &ee, 
And  in  his  air  were  dignity  and  grace  ; 
Dress  that  became  his  state  and  years  he  wore. 
And  sense  and  spirit  shone  in  Edward  Shore. 

Thus  while  admiring  friends  the  >'OUth  beheld, 
His  own  disgiiHi  their  forward  hopes  repell'd ; 
For  he  unfix'd,  unfixing,  look'd  around, 
And  no  employment  but  in  seeking  found  ; 
lie  gave  his  restless  thoughts  to  vieu's  rellned. 
And  shrank  from  worldly  cares  with  wounded 
mind. 
Rejecting  trade,  a  while  he  dwelt  on  laws, 
*'  But  who  could  plead,  if  unapproved  the  cause  f " 
A  doubting,  dismal  tribe  physicians  seem'd  ; 
Divines  o'er  texts  and  disputations  dream'd ; 
War  and  its  glory  he  perhaps  could  love, 
But  there  again  he  must  the  cause  nitprove. 

Our  hero  thought  no  deed  should  ?-i:n  applause. 
Where  timid  virtue  found  support  in  laws ; 
Ho  to  all  good  would  soar,  would  fly  all  sin, 
By  the  pure  prompting  of  the  will  within ; 
*'  Who  needs  a  law  that  binds  him  not  to  steal," 
Ask*d  the  young  teacher,  **  can  ho  rightly  feel  ? 
To  curb  the  will,  or  arm  in  honour's  cause. 
Or  aid  the  weak,  are  these  enforced  by  laws  7 
Should  wo  a  ibul,  ungenerous  action  dread. 
Because  a  law  condemns  th'  adulterous  bed  f 
Or  fly  pollution,  not  for  fear  of  stain. 
But  that  some  statute  tells  us  to  refrain  f 
The  grosser  herd  in  ties  like  these  we  bind, 
In  virtue's  freedom  moves  th'  enlighten'd  mind." 
*'  Man's  heart  deceives  him,"  suid  a  friend.    "  Of 

course," 
Replied  the  youth,  "  but,  has  if  power  to  force  7 
Unless  it  forces,  call  it  as  you  will, 
It  is  bi.'t  wish  and  proneness  to  the  ill." 

"Art  thou  not  tempted  7"—*'  Do  I  fall  7"  said  Shore. 
••  The  pure  have  fallen." — "  Then  are  pure  no  more : 
While  reason  guides  me,  I  shall  walk  aright, 
]Vor  need  a  steadier  hand,  or  stronger  light ; 
Nor  this  in  dread  of  awful  threats,  design 'd 
For  the  weak  spirit  and  the  grovelling  mind  ; 
But  thnt,  engaged  by  thoughts  and  views  sublime, 
I  wage  free  war  with  grossnen  and  with  crime." 
Thus  look'd  he  proudly  on  the  vulgar  crew. 
Whom  statutes  govern,  and  whom  fears  subdue. 

Faith,  with  his  virtue,  he  indeed  profess'd, 
Rut  doubts  deprived  his  ardent  mind  of  rest; 
Reason,  his  sovereign  mistress,  fail'd  to  show 
Light  through  the  mazes  of  the  world  below ; 
-Questions  arose,  and  they  surposs'd  the  skill 
or  his  sole  aid,  and  would  be  dubious  still ; 
These  to  discuss  he  sought  no  common  guide. 
But  to  the  doubters  in  his  doubts  applied  ; 
When  all  together  might  in  freedom  speak. 
And  their  loved  truth  with  mutual  ardour  seek. 
Alas !  though  men  who  feel  their  eyes  decay, 
Take  more  than  common  pains  to  And  their  way. 
Yet,  when  for  this  they  ask  each  other's  aid, 
Their  mutual  purpono  is  the  more  delay'd  : 
Of  all  their  doubm,  their  reasoning  dear'd  not  one, 
Siill  the  same  spots  were  present  in  the  sun ; 
Still  (ho  same  scruples  haunted  Edward's  mind. 
Who  found  no  rest,  nor  took  the  means  to  find. 

But  though  with  shaken  faith,  and  slave  to  fame, 
%'ain  and  aspiring  on  the  world  he  came  ; 


Yet  was  he  studious,  seriouB,  HMMml,  gimvi^ 
No  passion's  victim,  and  no  a^teni's  alave ; 
Vice  he  opposed,  indulgence  he  diadam'd. 
And  o'er  each  sense  in  cooacioua  triunph  nifi'i 
Who  often  reads  will  sometamaB  wiah  10  wiiii 
And  Shore  would  yield  instruction  and  delighi: 
A  serious  drama  he  designed,  bat  finmd 
'Twas  tedious  travelling  in  that  gloomj 
A  deep  and  solemn  story  he  lii-oald  uy. 
But  grow  ashamed  of  ghosts,  and  laid  ithf; 
Sermons  he  wrote,  but  they  who  knaw  his 
Or  knew  it  not,  were  ill  disposed  to  read ; 
And  he  would  lastly  be  the  nation's  guida» 
But,  studying,  fail'd  to  fix  upon  a  aide  ; 
Fame  he  desired,  and  talents  he  poaaeaa'd. 
But  loved  not  labour,  though  he  eould  not  i«L 
Nor  firmly  fix  the  vacillating  mind. 
That,  ever  working,  could  no  centre  find. 

Tis  thus  a  sanguine  reader  lovea  lo  trace 
The  Nile  forth  rushing  on  his  gloriouB  race; 
Calm  and  secure  the  fancied  traveller  goes* 
Through  sterile  deserts  and  by  tbreatcning  tmi 
He  thinks  not  then  of  Afric's  acorching  audi. 
Th'  Arabian  sea.  the  Abyssinian  handa ; 
Fasils*  and  Michaels,  and  the  robben  all. 
Whom  we  politely  chiefs  and  heroea  call : 
He  of  success  alone  delights  to  think. 
He  views  that  fouut,  ho  stands  upon  the  briik, 
And  drinks  a  fancied  draught,  exulting  ao  la 
In  his  own  room,  and  with  hia  booka  arona 
His  lively  mind  its  chief  employment  fboiMi; 
Then  idly  busy,  quietly  employ 'd. 
And,  lost  to  life,  his  visions  were  enjoy'd  ; 
Yet  still  he  took  a  keen,  inquiring  view 
Of  all  that  crowds  neglect,  desire,  puraue ; 
And  thus  abstracted,  curious,  still  aerene. 
He,  unemploy'd,  beheld  life's  shiftin|f 
Still  more  averse  from  vulgar  jo3rs  and 
Still  more  unfitted  for  the  world's  aflfbira. 

There  was  a  house  where  Edward  of) times wH( 
And  social  hours  in  (feasant  trifling  spent ; 
He  read,  conversed  and  reason'd,  sang  and  pk^'^ 
And  all  were  happy  while  the  idler  alay'd ; 
Too  happy  one,  for  thence  arose  iho  pain» 
Till  this  engaging  trifler  rame  again. 

But  did  he  love  7    We  answer,  day  by  day. 
The  loving  feet  would  take  th'  accuatom*d  mf. 
The  amorous  eye  would  rove  as  if  in  qiiert 
Of  something  rare,  and  on  the  mansion  real; 
The  same  sofl  passion  touch'd  the  gentle 
And  Anna's  charms  in  tender  notes  were 
The  ear,  too,  secm'd  to  feel  the  common 
Soothed  and  delighted  with  the  fair  one*i 
And  thus  as  love  each  other  part  posaesa'd. 
The  heart,  no  doubt,  its  sovereign  power 

Pleased  in  her  sight,  the  }'outh  required  no 
Nor  rich  himself,  he  saw  the  damsel  poor ; 
And  he  too  wisely,  noy,  too  kindly  loved. 
To  pain  the  being  whom  his  soul  approved. 


•  Fasil  wss  a  rebel  cltief,  snd  Michael  the  genenl  d 
the  mjral  army  in  Abyssinia,  when  Mr.  Bruce  vtshedtha 
country.  In  all  other  respecls  their  characters  W 
nearly  siuiibtr.  Tbey  are  both  represented  aaenidsal 
treacherous  ;  ami  even  the  apparently  strong  dtstioctiM 
of  loyal  and  rebellious  is  in  a  great  measure  set  ssidl 
when  we  arc  informed  that  Fasil  was  an  open  eocflVi 
and  Michael  an  insolent  and  ambitious  controller  of  Ai 
royal  person  and  family. 
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m  IH«nd  our  csoiIdih  youth  ponwi'd, 
I  tMe  tat  a  waloone  guest ; 
Bplny'd*  it  wm  llieir  chief  delight 
that  ine  and  daring  authors  write ; 
rho  k>Ted  fimn  eommon  views  to  soar* 
tiie  fbuntaiiM  noTer  traced  before ; 
f  profees'd,  jret  oAen  left  the  true 
n  ptoapect,  for  the  wild  and  new. 
1  fiiend  his  fiftieth  year  had  seen, 
e  eaajr,  and  his  air  serene ; 
atheiat  caU*d ;  for  fow  agreed 
n  his  notions,  principles,  or  creed ; 
repoaed  not,  for  he  hated  rest, 
Jigs  nude  a  query  or  a  jest ; 
himself,  he  ever  sought  to  prove 
in  doooi'd  in  endless  doubt  to  rove ; 
1  darkness  he  professed  to  be, 
d  maintain  that  not  a  msn  could  see. 
ithfnl  friend,  dissentient,  reason'd  still 
ira  prowess,  and  the  subject  will ; 
I  beauty,  and  (^  honour's  force, 
rm  ual  gave  lifo  to  his  discourse : 
1  his  feelings  all  his  fire  srose, 
id  interest  in  the  themes  he  chose. 
md,  indulging  a  sarcastic  smile, 
ar  enthusiast !  thou  wilt  change  thy  style, 
n*a  delusions,  errors,  crimes,  deceit, 
Itstress  thee,  and  no  longer  cheat." 
this  cautious  man,  so  coolly  wise. 
g  beauty  fis'd  unguarded  eyes ; 
le  married  :  Edvrard  at  the  view 
IS  cheerful  visits  long  adieu  ; 
err'd,  for  this  engaging  bride 
inppresB*d,  but  rsther  cause  supplied : 
I  she  saw  the  friends,  by  reasoning  long, 
if  right,  and  positive  if  wrong, 
ful  vpeech  snd  smile,  that  spoke  delight, 
them  careless  both  of  wrong  or  right. 
nile  damsel  gave  consent  to  wed, 
ol.  and  school-day  dinners  in  hei  head  : 
was  promised  choice  of  daintient  food, 
r  dress,  that  mode  her  sovereign  good  ; 
ks  on  hilly  heath  to  banish  spleen, 
oer  visits  when  the  roads  were  clean, 
she  loved,  to  these  she  gave  consent, 
vm»  married  to  her  heart's  content. 
lamier  this  ;  the  friends  together  read, 
I  a  cause  for  disputation  bred ; 
en  follow'd,  and  the  vapour'd  child 
they  argued  till  her  head  was  wild ; 
ge  to  her  it  was  that  mortal  brain 
k  the  trial,  or  endure  the  pain. 
I  the  friend  reposed,  the  younger  pair 
to  cards,  and  jrfsy'd  beside  his  chair; 
vraking.  to  hu  books  applied, 
ijie  music  of  th'  obedient  bride ; 
r>  evening,  in  the  fields  they  strsy'd, 
nwn  flock  y^'\th  partial  eye  siirvey'd ; 
p  husband,  to  indulgence  prone, 
his  book,  and  bade  them  walk  alone. 
r  kind  Edward  !  I  must  take  mine  ease, 
dear  girl  the  planets  and  the  trees ; 
vhat  warblers  pour  their  evening  song, 
cts  flutter,  as  you  walk  along ; 
to  fii  the  roving  thoughts,  to  bind 
•ring  sense,  and  methodize  the  mind.'* 
m  obif^d  ;  and  oft  when  this  was  done, 
ily  ffsad  oo  tha  decliiUDg  sun ; 


In  silence  saw  the  glowing  landscape  fade. 
Or,  sitting,  sang  beneath  the  arbour's  shade : 
Till  rose  the  moon,  and  on  each  youthful  ftee 
Shed  a  soft  beauty,  and  a  dangerous  grace. 

When  the  young  wife  beheld  in  long  debate 
The  friends,  all  careless  as  she  seeming  sate ; 
It  soon  appear'd,  there  was  in  one  combined 
The  nobler  perscm  and  the  richer  mind ; 
He  wore  no  wig,  no  grizzly  beard  was  seen. 
And  none  beheld  him  careless  or  unclean ; 
Or  watch'd  him  sleeping :  we  indeed  have  heaid 
Of  sleeping  beauty,  and  it  has  appear'd  ; 
'TIS  seen  in  infants ;  there  indeed  we  find 
The  features  soften'd  by  the  slumbering  mind ; 
But  other  beauties,  when  disposed  to  sleep. 
Should  from  the  eye  of  keen  inspector  keep ; 
The  lovely  nymph  who  would  her  swain  surprise 
May  close  her  mouth,  but  not  conceal  her  eyes ; 
Sleep  from  the  fairest  face  some  beauty  takes. 
And  all  the  homely  features  homelier  makes ; 
So  thought  our  wife,  beholding  with  a  sigh 
Her  sleeping  ^wiise,  and  Edward  smiling  by. 

A  sick  relstion  for  the  husband  sent. 
Without  delay  the  friendly  skeptic  went ; 
Nor  fear'd  the  youthful  pair,  for  he  had  seen 
The  wife  untroubled,  and  the  friend  serone ; 
No  selfish  purpose  in  his  roving  eyes. 
No  vile  deception  in  her  fond  replies : 
So  judged  the  husband,  and  with  judgment  tmet 
For  neither  yet  the  guilt  or  danger  knew. 

What  now  remain'd  ?  but  they  again  should  "plsy 
Th'  accustom'd  game,  and  walk  th'  accustom'd 

way  ; 
With  careless  freedom  should  converse  or  read. 
And  the  friend's  absence  neither  fear  nor  heed  ; 
But  rather  now  ihey  seom'd  confused,  conslrain'd. 
Within  their  room  still  restlem  they  remain'd. 
And   painfully  they  felt,  and  knew  each   other 

pain'd. — 
Ah  !  foolish  men !  how  could  ye  thus  depend. 
One  on  himself,  the  other  on  his  friend  ? 

The  youth  with  troubled  eye  the  lady  saw, 
Yet  felt  too  bmve,  too  daring  to  withdraw  ; 
While  fhe,  with  tuneless  hand  the  jarring  keys 
Touching,  was  not  one  moment  at  her  ease : 
Now  would  she  walk,  and  call  her  friendly  guide. 
Now  8}>eak  of  rain,  and  cast  her  cloak  aside ; 
Seize  on  a  book,  unconscious  what  she  read. 
And,  rMtless  still,  to  new  resources  fled ; 
Then  laugh 'd  aloud,  then  tried  to  look  serene. 
And  ever  changed,  and  every  change  was  seen. 

Painful  it  is  to  dwell  on  deeds  of  shame; 
The  trying  day  was  past,  another  came ; 
The  third  was  sll  remorse,  confusion,  dread. 
And,  (all  too  late  !)  the  fallen  hero  fled. 

Then  felt  the  youth,  in  that  seducing  time, 
How  feebly  honour  guards  the  heart  from  crime : 
Small  is  his  native  strength ;  man  needs  the  stay. 
The  strength  imparted  in  the  trying  day ; 
For  all  that  honour  brings  against  the  force 
Of  headlong  passion,  aids  its  rapid  course ; 
Its  slight  resistance  but  provokes  the  fire, 
As  wood -work  stops  the  flame,  and  then  conveys 
it  higher. 

The  husband  came ;  a  wife  by  guilt  made  bold. 
Had,  meeting,  soothed  him,  as  in  days  ol  old  ; 
But  soon  this  fact  transpired  ;  her  strong  distress. 
And  his  friend's  absence,  left  him  naught  to  gnam. 
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Still  cool,  though  grieved,  thus  prudence  bade 
him  write — 
"  I  cannot  pardon,  and  I  will  not  light ; 
Thou  art  luo  |HJor  a  culprit  for  the  lows. 
And  I  too  faiilly  to  eupport  my  caute ; 
All  must  be  punish'd ;  I  must  sigh  alone, 
At  homo  thy  victim  for  her  guilt  atone ; 
And  thou,  unhappy !  virtuous  now  no  more, 
Must  loss  of  tame,  peace,  purity  deplore ; 
Sinners  with  praise  will  pierce  thee  to  the  heart, 
And  saints,  deriding,  tell  thee  what  thou  art.  " 

Such  was  his  fall ;  and  Edward,  from  that  time. 
Felt  in  full  force  the  censure  and  the  crime  ; 
Despised,  ashamed  ;  his  noble  views  before. 
And  his  proud  thoughts,  degraded  him  ihe  more  ; 
Should  he  repent— would  iliat  conceal  his  shame  7 
Could  peace  he  his  7  It  peris li'd  with  his  fame  : 
Himself  he  sc-orn'd,  nor  could  his  crime  forgive ; 
He  fear'd  to  die,  yet  fell  ashamed  to  live : 
Grieved,  but  not  contrite,  was  his  heart ;  oppreas'd, 
Not  broken ;  not  converted,  but  distress'd ; 
He  wanted  will  to  bend  the  stubborn  knee, 
He  wanted  light  the  cause  of  ill  to  see.  [be  : 

To  learn  liow  frail  is  man.  how  humble  then  should 
For  faith  he  had  not,  or  a  faith  too  weak 
To  gain  the  help  that  humble<l  sinners  reck  ; 
Else  had  he  pray'd — to  an  offended  God 
His  tears  had  floviTi  a  penileniial  flood  ; 
Though  far  astray,  ho  uould  have  heard  the  call 
Of  mercy — "Cornel  return,  thou  prodigal ;" 
Then,  though  confused,  distrem'd.  ashomed, afraid, 
Still  had  the  trembling  penitent  obey*d  : 
Though  faith  have  fainttMl.  when  amaird  by  fear, 
Hope  to  Ihe  soul  had  whinper'd,  "  Penevero.'" 
Till  in  his  Father's  houMe  nn  hiimbled  guest. 
He  would  have  found  forgiveiiem,  comfort,  rest. 

But  all  this  joy  wait  to  our  youth  deniefl 
By  his  fierce  imssioiiii  and  hiN  daring  pride . 
And  Khaiuc  and  doubt  impell'd  him  in  a  courre. 
Once  M>  abliorr'd,  with  unrmiNietl  fon'>e. 
Pruud  minds  and  gnilly,  uhom  l heir  crimes  oppress, 
Fly  to  new  crimes  for  comlbrt  and  redress  ; 
So  found  our  fallen  youth  a  short  relief 
In  wine,  the  opiate  guilt  applies  to  grief. — 
Fnjm  fleeting  mirth  that  o'er  ihe  hoiile  lives. 
From  the  false  jf>y  its  inspiration  cives ; 
And  from  ofsocioies  pleaite<]  to  find  a  friend. 
With  iNiwers  to  lead  ihem,  gladden,  and  defend, 
In  oil  ihiiwe  scenes  nhere  trnnsient  eaf>o  is  found, 
For  minds  whom  kins  opprepn,  nnd  sormws  wound. 

Wine  is  like  onger :  for  il  makes  us  strong, 
Blind,  and  impotimt.  and  it  leads  us  wniiig  ; 
The  sirenclh  is  ipiirkly  lost,  ue  feel  the  error  long : 
Thus  led.  thufi  strengthen 'd  in  an  evil  ranse. 
For  folly  pleading.  MouKht  the  youth  applause  ; 
Sad  fur  a  time,  then  ehM]uently  wild. 
He  gayly  s|Nfke  as  his  rompaniims  smile<l ; 
Ijghtly  he  rose,  and  \%  iih  his  fitrmer  grace 
Pro)io)icd  Mime  iloiiht.  and  argued  on  the  cose; 
Fate  and  fiin>kiM>w ledge  wcrehin  fo%-nnriie  themes. 
How  voin  mon's  puriM»!<e.  how  alsninl  his  srhemes ; 
"  Whote\er  is,  was  ere  our  birth  decreed : 
We  think  our  actionM  fnim  oiirhehes  proceed. 
And  idly  we  lament  ih*  incvitali!'*  deetl ; 
Il  seems  our  own,  but  there's  a  power  above 
Directs  the  motion,  nay.  that  makeii  us  move ; 
Nor  good  nor  evil  can  ytiu  beiiign  name. 
Wba  —  »-ii  raolu  umI  casilea  in  the  game  ; 


Superior  naturea  with  their  puppeta  play. 
Till,  bagg'd  or  buried,  all  are  awept  afrajr.** 

Such  were  the  notions  of  a  mind  lo  ill 
Now  prone,  but  ardent  and  deterrained  olill.' 
Of  joy  now  eager,  as  before  of  fame. 
And  screen'd  by  lolly  when  anail'd  by  thana 
Deeply  he  sank ;  obey'd  each  pasiion'B  call. 
And  used  his  reason  to  defend  them  aU. 

Shall  I  proceed,  and  step  by  iicp  rvlaia 
The  odious  progreas  of  a  sinner's  fate  f 
No — let  me  rather  hasten  to  the  time 
(Sure  to  arrive)  when  misery  waits  on  crina. 

With  virtue,  prudence  fled ;  what  Shon  | 
Was  sold,  was  spent,  and  he  waa  now  disuvis'd: 
And  Want,  unwelcome  stranger,  pal*  and  wan. 
Met  with  her  haggard  looks  the  hurried  naB ; 
His  pride  felt  keenly  what  he  must  expect 
From  useless  pity  and  from  cold  neglect 

Struck  by  new  terrors,  from  his  frienda  1m  fled. 
And  wept  his  woes  u|ion  a  resileas  bed ; 
Retiring  loie,  at  early  hour  to  rise, 
With  shrunken  features,  and  with  Uoodabot  evH: 
I  If  sleep  one  moment  closed  ihe  diimal  view. 
;  Fancy  her  terrors  built  upon  the  true ; 
And  night  and  day  had  their  oliemate  wtMa, 
That  bofUcd  |ileasure,  nnd  that  mock'd  repoM ; 
Till  to  despair  and  anguish  was  ccmaign'd 
The  wreck  ond  niin  of  a  noble  mind. 

Now  seized  for  debt,  and  lodged  within  a  jeil, 
He  tried  his  friendships,  ond  he  found  them  fril; 
Then  foil'd  his  spirits,  and  his  ihoiighls  were  all 
Fii'd  on  his  sins,  his  sufferings,  nnd  his  fall : 
His  rufllcd  mind  was  piclureil  in  his  face. 
Once  the  fair  seal  of  dignity  and  grace  : 
(treat  was  the  danger  of  o  man  so  prone 
To  think  of  m.idiiem,  and  lo  think  alone; 
Yet  pride  still  lived,  and  struggled  lo  sostaL'i 
The  dnNiping  Kpiril  and  the  rovinc  brain  ; 
Hut  this  liN)  fa i I'd  :  o  friend  his  freedom  gave. 
And  sent  him  help  the  threatening  world  lobravf, 
(ia\e  solid  couukcI  what  lo  seek  or  flee, 
But  still  would  stranger  to  his  perH)n  be : 
In  vain  !  the  truth  deterrained  to  explore. 
He  traced  the  friend  i\liom  he  had  urong'd  beiSw- 

This  was  too  much  ;  i)olh  aidetl  ami  advised 
By  one  who  shunn'd  him,  pitied,  and  deapised: 
He  liure  it  not ;  'twos  a  deciding  stroke. 
And  on  his  reason  like  n  lorrenl  broke: 
III  dreadful  stilliiciiM  he  appenr'd  a  while. 
With  vacant  horn>r  and  a  ghastly  smile; 
Then  nwe  at  once  into  the  frantic  rage. 
That  forre  contrfdl'd  not.  nor  could  love  assuage- 

Friends  now  ap|>e:ir'd,  but  in  the  man  was  sc« 
The  angry  maniac,  with  viinliciive  mien  : 
Too  Inte  their  pity  gave  to  cnre  and  skill 
The  hurrie<l  mind  nnd  e\er-wandering  will; 
rnnotice<l  pnHw'd  all  time,  and  not  a  ray 
Of  reottnn  broke  on  his  l>cnii!hled  wav  : 
Bill  now  hespurn'il  the  straw  in  pure  diidain. 
And  now  Iniigh'd  loudly  at  the  flinkni?  chain. 

Then  os  itii  urath  sulwulcil.  by  degrees 
The  inind  sank  »i|o\i1y  to  infauline  eose; 
To  playful  folly,  and  ti>  c.iuvless  j<iy, 
Siteech  without  aim.  nnd  without  end.  employ; 
He  drew  fanln»>lic  fiuiircM  on  the  wall, 
And  cave  some  wild  relation  of  them  all ; 
With  brutal  sha|K>  he  join'd  the  human  face. 
And  idiot  tnilcs  approved  the  motley  race. 
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■  mt  length  th'  unhtppy  man  wu  found, 

:  settled,  bat  the  won  drown'd ; 

le  dreedfal  tempeii  died  eway, 

iU  tiillnen  of  tbe  mifty  day. 

w  hia  freedom  ke  altain'd--if  free, 

0  maon.  truth,  and  hope,  can  be ; 

b,  or  wettried  with  the  chaise,  or  lure 
ilcat  wretch  waa  now  beyond  a  cure, 
to  wander  where  he  pleated,  and  find 
"eaoiircea  for  the  eager  mind ; 
ul  children  of  the  place  he  meeta, 
ith  them  he  ramblea  through  the  street! ; 
f  need,  hia  stronger  arm  he  lends, 
oat  mind  to  these  approving  friends, 
vntle  maid,  whom  once  the  youth  had 
ed. 

ith  mild  religioos  pity  moved ; 
le  chides  his  boyish  flights,  while  he 
t  moment  fii'd  and  pensive  be ; 
le  trembling  speaks,  his  lively  eyes 
ler  looks,  he  listens  to  her  sighs  ; 
Vf  her  Toioe,  th*  harmonious  sounds  invade 
ed  mind,  and  fof  a  time  persuade : 
Based  inftnt,  who  has  newly  caught 
■satemal  glance  a  gleam  of  thought; 

1  enrapt,  the  halPknown  voice  to  hear, 
a,  hal^coaaciona,  at  the  foiling  tear, 
fivm  town,  nor  then  unwatch'd,  he  goes, 
mood,  as  if  to  hide  his  woes ; 

{  soon,  he  with  impatience  seeks 

ifol  fhends,  and  shouts,  and  sings,  and 


wild  apeech  with  action  all  as  wild — 
lien's  leader,  and  himself  a  child ; 
their  lop,  or,  at  their  bidding,  bends 
while  o'er  it  leap  his  laughing  friends ; 
id  weak,  be  acts  the  hoy  once  more, 
Jess  children  call  him  Silly  Shore. 


TALK  Xn. 

THOMAS  ;  OB,  TBK  PEECIPITATX  CHOICC. 

Such  amilinf  ro|[ues  as  these, 

us,  oft  bite  the  holj  cords  Jo  twain, 

UiDsicate  t'  unloose 

Lear,  set  I.  sc.  2. 

r  other  self,  mj  counsel's  consiatory, 

ick,  my  prophet, 

;bi]d  will  go  by  thy  directloQ. 

Richard  III  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

M  have  pity  upon  her,  I'm  a  Tillain ;  if  I  do  not 
am  a  Jew. 

Much  Jido  about  yothinf,  act  Ii.  Sc.  3. 

a  are  soft,  mild,  pitiable,  flexible  ; 
)u  art  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  reinorseteas. 
Henry  VI.  {wrt  3,  act  il.  sc.  4. 

ifl  be  toM  of  it.  snd  he  shall ;  the  office 
i<>a  a  woman  best :  I'll  take  it  upon  me  ; 
Hra  booey-mooth'd,  let  my  tongue  blister. 

Winter**  Tale,  act  il.  sc.  2. 

■e— I  see  thou  srt  a  wickedneas. 

Titelfth  Hight,  act  it  sc.  2. 

rmniAS  flatter'd  long  a  wealthy  aunt, 
him  all  thai  ahe  could  give  or  grant : 
I  he  tried,  with  all  his  craft  and  skill, 
lady's  Twying  will ; 


Ten  yean  enduring  at  her  board  to  sit,      * 
lie  meekly  listen'd  to  her  tales  and  wit ; 
He  took  the  meanest  oflice  man  can  take. 
And  his  aunt's  vices  for  her  money's  sake : 
By  many  a  threatening  hint  she  waked  his  fear. 
And  he  was  pain'd  to  see  a  rival  near; 
Yet  all  the  taunts  of  her  contemptuous  pride 
He  bore,  nor  found  his  grovelling  spirit  tried : 
Nay,  when  she  wish'd  his  parents  to  traduce. 
Fawning  he  smiled,  and  justice  call'd  th'  abuse; 
"  They  taught  you  nothing ;  are  you  not,  at  best,'' 
Said  the  proud  dame,  "  a  trifler,  and  a  jest? 
Confess  you  are  a  fool !" — he  bow'd  and  he  con- 
fess'd. 

This  vex'd  him  much,  but  could  not  always  last : 
The  dame  is  buried,  and  the  trial  past 

There  was  a  female,  who  had  courted  long 
Her  cousin's  gifts,  and  deeply  felt  the  wrong ; 
By  a  vain  boy  forbidden  to  attend 
The  private  councils  of  her  wealthy  friend. 
She  vow'd  revenge,  nor  should  that  crafty  boy 
In  triumph  undisturb'd  his  spoils  enjoy ; 
He  heard,  he  smiled,  and  when  the  will  waa  tend* 
Kindly  dismiss'd  the  kindred  of  the  dead  ; 
"  The  dear  deceased."  he  call'd  her,  and  the  crowd 
Moved  off*  with  curses  deep  and  threateninga  lood. 

The  3routh  retired,  and.  with  a  mind  at 
Found  he  was  rich,  and  fancied  he  must  pli 
He  might  have  pleased,  and  to  his  comfort  foond 
The  wife  he  wish'd,  if  he  had  sought  arotmd^ 
For  there  were  lasses  of  his  own  degree,      V 
With  no  more  hatred  to  the  state  than  he : 
But  he  had  courted  spleeu  and  oge  so  long. 
His  heart  refused  to  woo  the  fair  snd  jfmng ; 
So  long  attended  on  caprice  and  whim. 
He  thought  attention  now  was  due  to  him ; 
And  as  his  flattery  pleased  the  wealthy  dame. 
Heir  to  the  wealth  ho  might  the  flattery  claim; 
But  this  the  fair,  with  one  accord,  denied. 
Nor  waved  for  man's  caprice  the  sex's  pride: 
There  is  a  season  when  tn  thero  is  due 
Worship  and  awe,  and  they  will  claim  it  toa 
"  J'athers,"  iliey  cry,  **  long  hold  us  in  their  chain. 
Nay.  tyrant  brothcra  claim  n  right  to  reign ; 
Uncles  and  guardians  we  in  turn  obey. 
And  husbands  rule  with  ever-during  sway ; 
Short  is  the  time  when  lovers  at  the  feet 
Of  beauty  kneel,  and  own  the  slavery  sweet ; 
And  shall  ue  this  our  triumph,  this  the  aim 
And  boast  of  female  power,  forbear  to  claim  ? 
No !  we  demand  that  homage,  that  rf*spect. 
Or  the  proud  rebel  puninh  and  reject" 

Our  hero,  still  too  indolent,  too  nice 
To  pay  for  beauty  the  accustomed  price. 
No  less  forbore  t*  address  the  humbler  maid. 
Who  might  have  yielded  with  the  price  unpaid  ; 
But  lived,  himself  to  humour  and  to  please. 
To  count  his  money,  and  enjoy  his  case. 

It  pleased  a  neighbouring  'squire  to  recommend 
A  faithful  youth,  as  servant  to  his  friend  ; 
Nay.  more  than  servant  whom  he  pmised  for  parts 
Ductile  yet  strong,  and  for  the  best  of  hearts 
()ne  who  might  esse  him  in  his  small  affiiirs. 
With  tenants,  tradesmen,  taxes,  ami  repairs  ; 
Answer  his  letters,  look  to  all  his  dues. 
And  entertain  him  with  diNeourae  and  news. 

The  'squire  believed,  and  found  the  trusted  youth 
A  very  pattern  for  his  care  and  truth ; 
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Not  for  hifl  virtuM  lo  be.pmiied  alone, 
But  for  a  modeat  mien  and  humble  tone  ; 
Aaenting  always,  but  aa  if  he  meant 
Only  (o  atrengih  of  reatona  to  aoient : 
For  waa  he  siubbom,  and  retain'd  hia  doubt, 
Till  the  more  subtle  'squire  had  forced  it  out ; 
**  Nay,  still  was  right,  hut  he  perceived,  that  strong 
And   powerful  minds  could  make  the  right  the 
wrong." 

When  the  'squire's  thoughts  on  some  fair  damsel 
dwelt. 
The  faithful  friend  his  apprehensions  felt ; 
It  would  rejoice  his  faithful  heart  to  find 
A  lady  suited  to  hi!>  moster'M  mind  ; 
But  who  deserved  that  master  f  who  would  prove 
That  hers  was  pure,  uninterested  love  7 
Although  a  servant,  he  would  srom  to  take 
A  countess,  till  Khc  sufler'd  for  his  sake ; 
Some  tender  spirit,  humble,  faithful,  true. 
Such,  my  dear  master !  must  be  sought  for  you. 

Six  months  had  iMss'd.  and  not  a  lady  seen 
With  just  this  love,  'twiit  fiAy  and  fifteen  ; 
All  aeem'd  his  do<*trine  or  his  pride  to  shun, 
All  would  bo  wooed,  before  they  would  be  won ; 
When  the  chance  naming  of  a  race  and  fair. 
Our  'aquire  disposed  to  take  his  pleasure  there  : 
The  friend  profess'il,  "  Although  he  first  began 
To  hint  the  thing,  it  seem'd  a  thoughtless  plan: 
The  roads,  he  fear'd.  were  foul,  the  days  were  short. 
The  village  far,  and  yet  there  might  be  spurL" 

**1Riat!  you  of  roads  and  starless  nights  afraid  7 
You  think  lo  govern  !  you  to  be  obey'd  !" 
Smiling  he  s|ioke.  the  humble  friend  declared 
His  soul's  obedience,  and  to  go  prepared. 

The  place  was  distant,  but  with  great  delight 
They  saw  a  rai:e.  and  huil'd  the  glorious  sight: 
The  'squire  eiulted.  and  declared  the  ride 
Had  amply  yak\,  and  he  was  satiified. 
They  gnzed,  tbcy  feaKte<l.  and,  in  happy  mood, 
Homewani  reium'd,  and  hastening  on  they  riHle ; 
For  short  the  day,  and  sud<len  was  the  chance 
From  light  to  darkness,  and  the  way  wnn  strange ; 
Our  hero  soon  grew  jieevish.  then  distreim'd  ; 
He  dreaded  darkness,  and  he  sigh'd  fiir  rest : 
Going,  they  (uiNi'd  a  village,  but.  alas ! 
Returning,  saw  n<>  village  tn  repass : 
The  'squire  rrmeml>er'd  Km  a  noble  hall. 
Large  as  a  church,  and  whiter  than  its  wall : 
This  he  had  noticed  as  they  nwle  along. 
And  jiutly  reason 'd  that  their  rtiad  was  wrong. 
Ge(»rge.  full  of  awe.  was  miMlest  in  reply. 
**Tlie  fault  i%OK  his,  'twai  folly  to  deny ; 
And  of  his  mnnter's  safety  were  he  vurr. 
7*here  was  no  erievance  he  would  not  endure.** 
This  made  his  |»enr«*  with  the  relenlina  *N{iiire. 
Whooe  ihoutfhts  yet  dwell  on  supper  and  a  fire  ; 
When,  as  they  reai'h'd  a  lone  and  pleasoni  green, 
Dwellings  of  men.  and  nett  a  man  were  seen. 

**  My  friend."  said  (iiNirce.  •■  to  travellers  astray 
Foini  out  an  inn.  and  Kuide  us  on  the  way." 

The  man  lookM  up  :  "  {Surprising  !  can  it  be 
Mv  master's  mmi  '  as  I'm  alive,  'tm  he." 

**  How !  Rfibin."iie«)rce  replied. "  and  are  we  near 
My  father's  hou«e  '  how  simngely  ihiiiiEs  appear! 
^f,  though  wandervrs.  we  at  lasl  are  right : 
,  and  glad  my  father's  sithi ; 
I  ^  <d|ed  and  fed. 

Mi; 


Let  ua  thia  night,  as  one  of  pleaanre  dale. 
And  of  aurprise :  it  ia  an  act  of  fale.** 
"Go  on,"  the  'aquire  in  happy  temper  cried; 
"  I  like  such  blunder !  I  approve  aiich  gnida." 

They  ride,  they  halt,  the  farmer  cornea  ia 
Then  tells  hia  wife  how  much  their  houae  ia  gnc«4; 
They  bless  the  chance,  they  praise  the  lucky  sn 
That  caused  the  error— Nay !  it  waa  not  oae; 
But  their  good  fortune — Cheerful  grew  the'sqaiif, 
Who  found  dependants,  flattery,  wine,  and  file  { 
He  heard  the  jack  turn  round,  the  buay  dana 
Produced  her  damask ;  ond  with  supper  came 
Tlie  daughter,  dress'd  with  care,  and  full  of  i 
en  shame. 

Surprise!],  our  hero  saw  the  air  and  dram, 
And  strove  his  admiration  to  eipreaa  ; 
Nay !  felt  it  loo— for  Harriet  was,  in  Cmlfa, 
A  tall  fair  beauty  in  the  bloom  of  yoolfa; 
And  from  the  pleasure  and  aurprise.  a 
Adom'd  the  blooming  damsel's  form  and 
Then  loo,  aiich  high  respect  and  duly  paid 
By  all — such  silent  reverence  in  the  maid ; 
Venturing  with  caution,  yet  with  haaie,a  glanca; 
Loath  to  retire,  yet  trembling  to  advance, 
Appear'd  ihe  nymph,  and  in  her  gentle  g ueM 
Stirr'd  soft  emotions  till  the  hour  of  real : 
Sweet  was  his  sleep,  and  in  Ihe  mom  agaio 
He  felt  a  miiture  of  delight  and  pain. 
"How  fair,  how  gentle,"  said  the  'squire,  "hav 

meek. 
And  yet  bow  sprightly,  when  disposed  lo  oprak! 
Nature  has  bless'd  her  form,  and  Heaven  hermiBd. 
But  in  her  favours  Fortune  is  unkind  ; 
Poor  is  the  maid — nay.  poor  she  cannot  prove 
Who  is  enrich'd  with  beauty,  worth,  and  love." 

The  'squire  arose,  with  no  precise  intent 
To  go  or  Slay,  uncertain  vthat  he  meant : 
He  move«l  to  fmrt :  they  begg'd  him  first  to  dine : 
And  who  could  then  escape  fn>m  love  ond  wine 7 
Am  came  the  night,  more  charmini;  rrrew  the  fsir 
And  secin'd  lo  wnich  hini  with  a  tvvo-fold  care: 
On  the  thinl  morn,  reitohing  ni»t  to  slay. 
Though  urgctl  by  love,  he  bravely  rode  away. 

Arrive<l  at  home,  thrci>  ()eii«ive  days  he  gave 
To  fc^liites  fond  and  moiliiaiions  grave; 
Ixively  she  was.  niiil.  if  lie  did  not  err. 
As  fond  of  him  as  hii*  foml  heart  of  her ; 
Still  he  dclay'd,  unable  to  deride 
Which  was  the  master  j«niinn.  love  or  pride: 
lie  sometimes  wonder'd  how  his  friend  could  miki 
And  then  evulte«I  in,  the  night'ii  miiilake; 
Hail  she  but  fortune.  "  ^ollbtl('^!i  then."  he  cried, 
"  Si>me  happii*r  m:in  hail  ^von  the  wcalihy  bride." 

While  thus  he  huufi  in  h.ilaiicc,  now  inclined 
To  chanse  his  «iiatc,  ni#  I  ihcn  In  chaiise  hu  mind 
That  careless  (lefircre  drojip'i]  iilly  on  the  ground 
A  letter,  which  his*  rmfiy  mn<>lcr  found  ; 
The  stupid  youth  confc^'d  \uf  fault,  and  pray'd 
Thf  ccnrrnus  'itqiim*  to  spare  a  zrnile  maid  ; 
Of  whom  her  tender  m'lthcr.  full  i»f  fears. 
Had  written  much :  "  She  taucht  her  ofl  in  teafi. 
For  ever  ihiiikin;;  on  n  louili  aU»\r 
Her  humble  furiiine  .  »till  hhr  own'd  not  love  ; 
Nor  cnn  define,  dr.ir  cirl  '  tiic  chrnUrd  |iain. 
Rut  WiMild  rejoii-<*  in  »ee  the  cause  again  : 
Thai  iieiffhbuurinK  youth,  whom  •'he  endnrad  bt- 

fore. 
She  now  rejects,  and  will  behold  no 
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lit 


f  her  puiion»  thm  no  kmgar  itgopi 
Hm  eqnftli,  bal  the  pinM  and  droops, 

liljr.  oa  wboM  twMti  the  tun 
•ring  ffued — the  aw  end  was  undone: 
Ik  elldred  her  nod  nor  wee  the  moved 
perior  itele,  hineelf  ihe  bved ; 
»  good,  ao  gmeiom,  m  genteel^- 
I  your  ntler.  and  her  love  conceal ; 

the  fiuilt  fiMgive,  nace  aha  the  pain  mnat 
.1." 

aaid  the  'ii|iiira»  « there's  ooaiseness  in 


I  conceives  of  feetingi  so  refined ; 

By  doabiB,  nor  blame  foorMlf,  my  friend, 

le  yon  careless ;— here  my  doubts  have 

i." 

ly  IB  plain  before  i»— there  is  now 

r's  visit  firM,  and  then  the  vow 

nd  Ibnd,  the  marriage  rite,  the  bride 

0  her  home  with  all  a  husband's  pride ; 
re  receives  the  priae  his  merits  won, 
(lad  parenti  leave  the  patron  son. 
ihon  time  he  saw  with  much  surprise, 
m,  then  grief,  and  then  resentment  rise, 
od,  commanding  frowns,  and  anger-dar^ 
eyeu: 

in  Harriet's  humble  mind  this  fire, 
e  impatience  f*  ask'd  the  puziled  'squire : 
riage  changed  her  9  or  the  mask  she  wore 
tirown  by,  and  is  heiself  once  more  f  * 
!ler  hour,  when  clouds  on  clouds  appear, 
more  dark,  we  know  the  tempest  near ; 
the  frowning  brow,  the  restless  form, 
itening  glance,  forerun  domestic  storm : 
le  husband,  and.  with  troubled  mind, 
his  fears ; — "  My  love,  I  hope  you  find 
s  pleasant ;  but  I  must  confess 

oflended,  or  in  some  distress  : 
le  grief  >'on  feel,  and  leave  me  to  redress." 
<  it  to  you  r*  replied  the  nymph,  "  indeed  ! 

the  cause  from  whence  the  ills  proceed  7 
ren !  to  take  me  from  a  place,  where  I 
f  comfort  underneath  the  sky ; 

immure  me  in  a  gloomy  place, 
criro  monsters  of  your  ugly  race, 

1  their  canvass  staring,  make  me  dread 
the  dark  chambers  where  they  hang  to 
id! 

nor  neighbour  comes  to  give  that  joy, 
things  here  must  banish  or  dentroy : 

the  promised  coach  ?  the  pleanant  ride  7 

%  fortune  has  a  farmer's  bride ! 

id  pride  has  placed  me  just  above 

d  domestics :  and  what  pays  me  7  love ! 

fundness  I  endure  esch  hour, 

)  unwitness'd  pomp,  unenvied  power ; 

ir  folly,  smile  at  your  pamdc, 

fNir  fa%'Ourite  dishes  duly  mode ; 

I  richly  dress'd  for  you  t'  admire, 

y  doty  snd  my  lord's  desire  ; 

ife  for  youth,  for  health,  for  joy  f 
my  duties,  this  my  bnse  employ  f 

y  father's  house  will  I  repsir. 

•  your  idle  wealth  support  me  there ; 

ur  wish  to  have  an  humble  bride 

ige  thankful  f    Curse  upon  your  pride ! 

ihive  yea  wanted  f   You  shall  see, 

H  happy.  I  at  laaat  am  free  ; 


Well,  sir,  your  answer."    Silent  stood  the  'si|oii% 

As  looks  a  miser  at  his  house  on  fire ; 

Where  all  he  deems  is  vanish'd  in  that  flane. 

Swept  from  the  earth  his  substance  and  hianaaBM; 

So,  loat  to  every  promised  joy  of  life, 

Our  'squire  stood  gaping  at  his  angry  wife  ^- 

His  fote,  his  ruin,  where  he  saw  it  vain 

To  hope  for  peace,  pmy.  threaten,  or  comfdain ; 

And  thus,  betwixt  hii  wonder  at  the  ill 

And  his  despair,  there  stood  he  gaping  still. 

'*  Tour  answer,  sir ;— shall  I  depart  a  spot 
I  thus  detest  f"— '<  O,  miserable  lot !" 
Exclaim'd  the  man.    '*  Go.  serpent !  nor  remain 
To  sharpen  wo  by  insult  and  disdain : 
A  nest  of  harpies  was  I  doom'd  to  meet; 
What  plots,  what  combinations  of  deceit! 
I  see  it  now ;  all  plonn'd,  design'd,  contrived ; 
Served  by  that  villain— by  this  fury  wived— 
What  fiite  is  mine !  What  wisdom,  virtue,  tmtht 
Can  stand,  if  demons  set  their  traps  for  youth! 
He  lose  his  way !  vile  dog !  he  cannot  lose 
The  way  a  villain  through  his  life  pursues ; 
And  thou,  deceiver !  thou  afraid  to  move. 
And  hiding  close  the  serpent  in  the  dove ! 
I  saw — but,  foted  to  endure  disgrace- 
Unheeding  saw  the  fury  in  thy  face ; 
And  eoll'd  it  spirit;— O !  I  might  have  found 
Fraud  and  imposture— ell  the  kindred  round ! 
A  nest  of  vipen  " — 

— "  Sir,  I'll  not  admit 
These  wild  efiTusions  of  your  angry  wit :       *• 
Have  you  that  value,  that  we  all  should  use 
Such  mighty  arts  for  such  important  views  ? 
Are  you  such  prize,  and  is  ray  state  so  fair 
That  they  should  sell  their  souls  to  gnt  roe  there? 
Think  you  that  we  alone  our  thoughts  disguise  ? 
When  in  pursuit  of  some  contended  prize, 
Mask  we  alune  the  heart,  and  soothe  whom  we  de- 
spise I 
Spoak  you  of  craft  and  subtle  schemes,  who  know 
That  all  your  wealth  you  to  deception  owe ; 
Who  play'd  for  ten  dull  years  a  scoundrel  part. 
To  worm  yourself  into  a  widow's  heart  f 
Now,  when  you  guarded,  with  superior  skill. 
That  lady's  closet,  and  preserved  her  will, 
Blind  in  your  craft,  yon  saw  not  one  of  those 
Oppose<i  by  you  might  you  in  turn  oppose ; 
Or  watch  your  motions,  and  by  art  obtain 
Share  of  that  wealth  you  gave  your  peace  to  gain  f 
Did  conscience  never  " — 

— "  Cease,  tormentor, 
Or  reach  me  poison let  me  rest  in  peace  I" 

"  Agreed — but  hear  me — let  the  truth  appeor. 
"  Then  state  your  purpose ;  I'll  be  calm  and  hear." 
"  Know  then,  this  wealth,  sole  object  of  your  care, 
I  had  some  right,  without  your  hand,  to  share  ; 
My  mother's  claim  was  just ;  but  soon  she  saw 
Your  power,  coropell'd,  insulted,  to  withdraw  : 
'Twss  then  my  father,  in  his  anger,  swore 
You  should  divide  the  fortune,  or  restore ; 
Long  we  debated  ; — and  you  find  me  now 
Heroic  victim  to  a  father's  vow  ; 
Like  Jephlhah's  daughter,  but  in  different  state. 
And  both  decreed  to  mourn  our  early  fate ; 
Hence  was  my  brother  servant  to  your  pride. 
Vengeance  made  him  your  slave,  and  me  your  bride; 
Now  all  is  knovi-n :  a  dreadful  price  I  pay 
For  our  revenge ; — but  still  we  have  our  day ; 
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All  that  jrou  love  you  mutt  with  oihensharo, 
Or  all  you  dread  from  their  resentment  dare  I 
Yet  terme  I  offer— let  contention  cease : 
Divide  the  spoil,  and  let  us  part  in  peace." 

Our  hero  trembling  heard— he  sat — he 
Nor  could  his  motions  nor  his  mind  compose ; 
He  paced  the  room  •^nd.  stalking  to  her  side, 
Gaaed  on  the  face  of  his  undaunted  bride  ; 
And  nothing  there  but  scorn  and  calm  aversion 

spied. 
He  would  have  vengeance,  yet  he  fear'd  the  law : 
Her  friends  would  threaten.and  their  power  he  saw; 
'*Then  let  her  go  :"— but  O!  a  mighty  sum 
Would  that  demand,  since  he  had  let  her  oome  ■ 
Nor  from  his  sorrows  could  he  find  redress, 
Save  that  which  led  him  to  a  like  distress. 
And  all  his  ease  was  in  his  wife  to  see 
A  wretch  as  aniious  and  distressed  as  he : 
Her  strongest  wish,  the  fortune  to  divide 
And  part  in  peace,  his  avarice  denied ; 
And  thus  it  happen'd,  as  in  all  deceit, 
The  cheater  found  the  evil  of  the  cheat; 
The  husband  grieved — nor  was  the  wife  at  rest; 
Him  slie  could  %-ei,  and  he  could  her  molest ; 
She  could  his  passion  into  frenzy  raise, 
But  when  the  fire  was  kindled,  fear'd  the  blaze : 
As  much  they  studied,  so  in  time  they  found 
The  easiest  way  to  give  the  deepest  wound ; 
But  then,  like  fencers,  they  were  equal  still. 
Both  lost  in  danger  what  they  gain*d  in  skill ; 
Each  heart  a  keener  kind  of  rancour  gain'd. 
And  paining  more,  was  more  severely  pain'd ; 
And  thus  by  both  were  equal  vengeance  dealt. 
And  both  the  anguish  they  inflicted  lelt. 
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JE8ST  AND  COLI.V. 

Then  she  plots,  then  xht!)  riiininsle*,  then  she  de- 
viiM>s ;  and  wliat  ihvy  think  in  iheir  hrarm  I  hey  may  ef- 
fect, they  will  bn'ak  Ihcir  h»>an«  but  they  will  offi*ct. 

Merry  M'irtt  of  MVmbor,  net  ii.  ac.  2. 

8he  hnih  ppokrn  that  iih(>  KhmiM  iu»l,  I  am  sure  of 
tlmt ;  Heaven  knuw»  what  ahc  halli  known. 

Maeheih,  actv.  sc.  1. 

Our  house  Is  hell,  and  thou  a  merry  drviL 

Mrrrhant  qf  Vvnice,  act  11.  SC-  3. 

And  yer,  liir  aught  1  nee,  they  arr  a«  nick  that  Furfrit 
of  too  much,  an  ihny  thai  starve  with  noihinf;  it  in  no 
mean  happiiics*,  therefore,  to  be  veated  in  the  mean. 

Id.  act  1.  sc.  Z 

A  VICAR  died,  and  left  his  daughter  poor — 
It  hurt  her  n<it.  ahe  was  not  rich  before : 
Her  humble  share  of  uxirldly  goods  she  sold, 
Paid  every  debt,  and  then  her  fortune  told ; 
And  found,  with  youth  and  beauty,  hope  and  health. 
Two  hundred  guineas  was  her  worldly  wealth; 
It  then  remain'd  to  choose  her  path  in  life. 
And  first,  said  Jemy.  "  Shall  I  be  a  wife  ?— 
Colin  is  mild  and  civil,  kiml  and  just, 
I  kiww  his  love,  his  temper  I  can  trust ; 
But  small  his  farm,  it  asks  perfietual  care. 
And  we  must  toil  as  well  bn  Imuble  share: 
TVne,  ha  was  taught  in  all  the  gentle  arts 

If  and  ■often  human  hearts ; 


And  boasts  a  parent,  who  deserves  to  shiat 
In  higher  class,  and  I  could  wish  her  nint; 
Nor  wonts  he  will  his  station  to  improve, 
A  just  ambition  waked  by  faithful  love  ^* 
Still  is  he  poor«-and  here  my  <athai''a  fiieod 
Deigns  for  his  daughter,  at  her  own,  to  enid ; 
A  worthy  lady,  who  it  seems  has  known 
A  world  of  griefii  and  troubles  of  her  own: 
I  was  an  infant,  when  she  came,  a  giicat 
Beneath  my  father's  humble  roof  to 
Her  kindred  all  unfeeling,  vast  her 
Such  her  complaint,  and  there  she  found 
Enrich'd  by  fortune,  now  she  nobly  lives. 
And  nobly,  from  the  blest  abumlance,  gives ; 
The  grief,  the  want  of  human  life,  she  knows. 
And  comfort  there  and  here  relief  bestows  ; 
But  are  they  not  dependants? — Foolish  pridt 
Am  I  not  honour'd  by  such  friend  and  guide  f 
Have  I  a  home.'*  (here  Jessy  dropp'd  a  tear,) 
"Or  friend  beside  T*— A  faithful  friend 

Now  Colin  came,  at  length  resolved  to  Jay 
His  heart  before  her  and  to  urge  her  slay ; 
True,  his  own  plough  the  gentle  Colin  drove, 
An  humble  farmer  with  aspiring  love  ; 
Who,  urged  by  paasion.  never  dared  till  now. 
Thus  urged  by  feari,  his  trembling  hopes  avow: 
Her  father's  glebe  he  managed ;  every  year 
The  grateful  vicar  held  the  youth  more  dear ; 
He  saw  indeed  the  prize  in  Colin's  view. 
And  wish'd  his  Jessy  with  a  man  so  true ; 
Timid  as  tnie,  he  urged  with  aniious  air 
His  tender  hope,  and  made  tho  trembling  pnyfr; 
When  Jessy  saw,  nor  could  with  coldness  sea. 
Such  fond  respect,  such  tried  sincerity  . 
Grateful  for  favours  to  her  father  dealt. 
She  more  than  grateful  for  his  imssion  fell ; 
Nor  could  slie  frown  vn  one  so  good  and  kind. 
Yet  fear'd  to  smile,  and  was  unfix'd  in  miud ; 
But  prudence  placed  the  female  friend  in  view— 
What  might  nut  one  so  rich  and  grateful  do  ? 
So  lately,  too,  the  gixkl  old  vicar  died. 
His  faithful  daughter  must  not  cast  aside 
The  signa  of  filial  grief,  and  be  a  ready  bride: 
Thus,  led  l»y  prudenev,  to  the  lady's  seat 
The  village  beauty  purjMMicd  to  retreat ; 
Rut  as  in  hard-fought  fields  the  victur  knows 
What  to  the  vanquiah'd  he  in  honuiir  owes. 
So  in  this  c<mquri>t  over  powerful  luve. 
Prudence  remlved  a  generous  foe  to  prove ; 
And  Jensy  felt  a  mingled  feur  nnd  pain 
In  her  diamiaiiiiHi  of  a  faithful  swain, 
Gave  her  kind  thanks,  and   when  she  saw  hii 

wo. 
Kindly  betray 'd  that  alie  wos  loath  to  gn ; 
"  But  >aouId  khe  promise,  if  abroad  ahe  met 
A  frowning  world,  ahc  uould  remrmher  yet 
Where  dwell  a  friend  ?"—"  That  could  sha  Ml 

fbrgeL" 
And  thus  they  parted  ;  hut  each  faithful  heart 
Felt  the  compulsion  and  ri*ruM>d  in  {tart. 

Now  by  the  morning  mail  the  timid  maid 
Was  to  that  kind  ami  wealthy  dame  convey'd ; 
Whme  invitation,  when  her  father  died. 
Jcmy  as  I'omiurt  to  her  heart  applieil ; 
She  knew  the  days  her  peiieniua  friend  had 
Ah  wife  and  widow,  evil  days  iind  been ; 
She  morried  early,  nnd  fur  half  her  life 
Was  an  insulted  and  lunaken  wife ; 
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ind  poor,  her  angry  ftther  gave, 
I  reproach,  the  pittance  of  a  slave; 
tmithers  peai'd  her,  but  the  knew 
l«r  friends,  and  to  their  home  withdrew ; 
old  vi^r  to  her  sire  applied 
ind  help*d  her  when  her  sire  denied ; 
Tew  yean  death  stalk'd  through  bower 
ban. 

,  and  Kins  of  son^  were  buried  all : 
ibouoded,  and  had  wealth  to  spare 
ing  grief  she  once  was  doom'd  to  share : 
,*d  in  misery's  school,  and  taught  to  feel, 
[  rejoice  an  orphan's  woes  to  heal : 
KMight,  who  look'd  within  her  breast, 
w  conceived  bow  bounteous  minds  are 
a'd. 

T  vast  mansion  look'd  the  lady  down 
!r  buildings  of  a  busy  town ; 
me  her  friends  of  either  sex,  and  all 
m  she  lived  on  terms  reciprocal  : 
'd  the  hours  with  their  accustom'd  ease, 
inclined,  but  not  compell'd  to  please ; 
were  others  in  the  mansion  found, 
chosen,  and  by  duties  bound  ; 
ale  rivals,  each  of  power  possess'd, 
ant  maid,  poor  friend,  and  kindred  guest 
>  came  Jessy,  as  a  seaman  thrown 
le  storm  npon  a  coast  unknown 
was  flattering,  civil  seemM  the  race, 
known  the  dangers  of  the  place,    [freed, 
urs  had  pass'd,  when,  from   attendants 
itter'd — **  This  is  kind  indeed ; 
e,  love !  that  I  for  one  like  you 
f  pray'd.  a  friend  discreet  and  true ; 
r  not  that  I  on  you  depend, 
ine  own  hereditary  friend  : 
vy  Jessy,  never  can  I  trust 
jfTBteful,  selfish,  and  unjust ; 
e  present,  and  my  load  of  care 
win  ser\'e  to  lighten  and  to  share  *. 
r  me,  Jessy ;  let  not  those  below 
ance  on  your  friendship  know; 
.ev  look,  be  in  their  freedoms  free — 
*y  say  do  yon  convey  to  me." 
Bsy's  thoughts  to  Colin's  cottage  flew, 
such  speed  she  scarce  their  absence 

ives  her  mistress,  and  should  she  depart, 
service,  and  she  breaks  her  heart ; 
and  wishes,  looks  and  thoughts  she 
ws, 

Nis  care  by  close  attention  shows : 
&ithful  7  in  temptation  strong  f 
lot  wrong  me  ?  ah  ?  I  fear  the  wrong : 
•r  loved  me  ;  now.  in  time  of  need, 
my  good,  and  to  his  plsce  succeed, 
doesn^t  bind — that  girl,  who  every  day 
r  bread,  would  wish  my  life  away ; 
tear  retatitm,  and  she  thinks 
lier  fortune,  an  ambitious  minx  ! 
»Qrts  me  for  the  prospect's  sake, 
be  knows  T  have  a  will  to  make ; 
!  By  will  delay'd,  I  know  not  how^ 
re  here,  and  I  will  make  it  now. 
die  creature,  keep  her  in  your  view, 
she  does,  what  she  desires  to  do ; 
ang  Bind  nay  artful  villains  prey, 
r  plate  and  jewels  find  a  way ; 
16 


A  pleasant  humour  has  the  girl :  her  smile 
And  cheerful  manner  tedious  hours  beguile : 
But  well  observe  her,  ever  near  her  be. 
Close  in  your  thoughts,  in  your  professions  free. 

"  Again,  my  Jessy,  hear  what  I  advise, 
And  watch  a  woman  ever  in  disguise ; 
Issop,  that  widow,  serious,  subtle,  sly — 
But  what  of  this — I  must  have  company  : 
She  markets  for  me,  and  although  she  makes 
Profit,  ho  doubt,  of  all  she  undertakes, 
Yet  she  is  one  I  can  to  all  produce. 
And  all  her  talents  are  in  daily  use ; 
Deprived  of  her,  I  may  another  find 
As  sly  and  selfish,  with  a  weaker  mind : 
But  never  trust  her,  she  is  full  of  art. 
And  worms  herself  into  the  closet  heart ; 
Seem  then.  I  pray  you,  careless  in  her  sight. 
Nor  let  her  know,  my  love,  how  we  unite. 

"  Do,  my  good  Jessy,  cast  a  view  around, 
And  let  no  wrong  within  my  house  be  found  ; 

That  girl  associates  with 1  know  not  who 

Are  her  companions,  nor  what  ill  they  do  ; 
'Tis  then  the  widow  plans,  'tis  then  she  tries 
Her  various  arts  and  schemes  for  fresh  supplies ; 
'Tis  then,  if  ever,  Jane  her  duty  quits. 
And.  whom  I  know  not,  favours  and  admits : 
O!  watch  their  movements  all ;  for  me  'tis  hard. 
Indeed  is  vain,  but  you  may  keep  a  guard  ; 
And  I,  when  none  your  watchful  glance  deceive. 
May  make  my  will,  and  think  what  I  shall  leave.' 

Jessy,  with  fear,  disgust,  alarm,  surprise. 
Heard  of  these  duties  for  her  ears  and  eyes ; 
Heard  by  what  service  she  must  gain  her  bread. 
And  went  with  scorn  and  sorrow  to  her  bed. 

Jane  w^as  a  servant  fitted  for  her  place, 
Experienced,  cunning,  fmudful,  selfish,  base ; 
Skiird  in  those  mean  humiliating  arts 
That  make  their  way  to  proud  and  selfish  hearts; 
By  instinct  taught,  she  felt  an  awe.  a  fear. 
For  Jessy's  upright,  simple  character ; 
Whom  with  gross  flatter^'  she  a  while  assail'd. 
And  then  beheld  with  hatred  when  it  fail'd ; 
Yet  trying  still  upon  her  mind  for  hold. 
She  all  the  secrets  of  the  mansion  told  ; 
And  to  invite  an  equal  trust,  she  drew 
Of  every  mind  a  bold  and  rapid  view ; 
But  on  the  widow'd  friend  with  deep  disdain. 
And  rancorous  envy,  dwelt  the  treacherous  Jane  .*-« 
In  vain  such  arts ;  without  deceit  or  pride. 
With  a  just  taste  and  feeling  for  her  guide, 
From  all  contagion  Jessy  kept  apart, 
Free  in  her  manners,  guarded  in  her  heart. 

Jessy  one  mom  was  thoughtful,  and  her  sigh 
The  widow  heard  as  she  was  passing  by  ; 
And—"  Well !"  she  said,  "  is  that  some  distant 

swain, 
Or  aught  with  us,  that  gives  your  bosom  pain  7 
Come,  we  are  fellow  sufferers,  slaves  in  thrall. 
And  tasks  and  griefs  are  common  to  us  all ; 
Think  not  my  frankness  strange :   they  love  to 

paint 
Their  state  with  iiwedom,  who  endure  restraint ; 
And  there  is  something  in  that  speaking  eye 
And  sober  mien,  that  prove  I  may  rely : 
You  came  a  stranger ;  to  my  words  attend. 
Accept  my  offer,  and  you  And  a  friend  ; 
It  is  a  labyrinth  in  which  you  stray. 
Come,  hold  my  clue,  and  I  will  lead  the  way. 
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"  Good  Heaven !  that  one  ao  jealous,  envious,  t 
base. 
Should  be  the  miitren  of  to  iweet  a  place  ; 
She,  who  to  long  herself  was  low  and  poor* 
Now  broods  suspiciouB  on  her  useless  store ; 
She  loves  to  see  us  object,  loves  to  deal 
Her  insult  round,  and  then  pretends  to  feel : 
Prepare  to  cast  all  dignity  aside, 
For  know  your  talents  will  be  quickly  tried ; 
Nor  think,  from  favours  past,  a  friend  to  gain, 
*Tis  but  by  duties  we  our  posts  maintain : 
I  read  her  novels,  gonip  through  the  town. 
And  daily  go.  for  idle  stories,  down  ; 
I  cheapen  all  she  bu)'s,  and  bear  the  curse 
Of  honest  tradesmen  for  my  niggard  parse ; 
And,  when  for  her  this  meanness  I  display, 
She  cries,  '  I  heed  not  what  I  throw  away ;' 
Of  >ecret  bargains  I  endure  the  shame, 
And  stake  my  credit  for  our  fish  and  game ; 
Oft  has  she  smiled  to  hear  '  her  generous  soul 
Would  gladly  give,  but  stoops  to  my  control/ 
Nay .'  I  have  heard  her,  when  she  chanced  to  come 
Where  I  contended  for  a  petty  sum. 
Affirm  *twas  painful  to  behold  such  care. 
'  But  Issop's  nature  is  to  pinch  and  spare.* 
Thus  all  the  meanness  of  the  house  is  mine, 
And  my  reward,  to  scorn  her,  and  to  dine. 

"  See  ncit  that  giddy  thing,  with  neither  pride 
To  keep  her  safe,  nor  principle  to  guide ; 
Poor,  idle,  simple  flirt !  as  sure  as  fate 
Her  maiden  fame  will  have  an  early  date : 
Of  her  beware  ;  for  all  who  live  below 
Have  faults  they  wish  not  all  the  world  to  know ; 
And  she  is  fond  of  listening,  full  of  doubt. 
And  stoops  to  guilt  to  find  an  error  out. 

*'  And  now  once  mure  ob«er\-e  the  artful  maid, 
A  lying,  prying,  jilting,  thievish  jade  ; 
I  think,  my  love,  you  would  not  condescend 
To  call  a  low,  illiterate  girl  your  friend  : 
But  in  our  troubles  we  are  apt,  you  know. 
To  lean  on  all  who  some  compassion  show  , 
And  she  has  flexile  features,  acting  eyes. 
And  seems  with  every  look  to  sympathiie ; 
No  mirror  can  a  mortal's  grief  express 
With  more  precision,  or  can  feel  it  less ; 
That  proud,  mean  spirit,  she  by  fawning  courts, 
By  vulgar  flattery,  and  by  vile  reports ; 
And,  by  that  proof  she  every  instant  gives, 
To  one  so  mean,  that  yet  a  meaner  lives. 

"  Come,  I  have  drawn  the  curtain,  and  you  see 
Your  fellow  acton,  all  our  company ; 
Should  you  incline  to  throw  rescr\'c  aside. 
And  in  my  judgment  and  my  love  confide, 
I  could  some  pnNipects  open  to  your  view. 
That  opk  attention  :  and.  till  then,  adieu." 

**  Farewell  I"  said  Jessy,  hastening  to  her  room, 
Where  all  she  saw  within,  without,  was  gloom  : 
Tonfuped,  perplcx'd,  slio  pass'd  a  dreary  hour, 
Before  her  rea«on  could  exert  its  power ; 
To  her  all  seem'd  m>'sieriouii,  all  allied 
To  avarice,  meanness,  folly,  craft,  and  pride ; 
Wearied  with  thought,  she  breathed  the  garden's 

air. 
Then  came  the  laughing  lass,  and  jnin'd  her  there. 

"  My  sweetest  friend  has  dwelt  with  us  a  week. 
KnA  doee  she  love  us  ?  be  sincere  and  speak ; 
My  aunt  you  cannot— liord !  how  I  should  hate 
To  b#  lik«  ii*v.  all  misery  and  state  ; 


Proud,  and  yet  envious,  she  disgusted  sees 
All  who  arc  happy,  and  who  look  at  ease. 
Let  friendship  bind  us,  I  will  quickly  show 
Some  favourites  near  us,  you'll  be  bleos'd  to 
My  aunt  forbids  it,  but  can  she  expect. 
To  soothe  her  spleen,  we  shall  ounelves  neglitt! 
Jane  and  the  widow  were  to  watch  and  stay 
My  firee-bom  feet ;  I  watch'd  as  w-ell  as  tbcy ; 
Lo!  what  is  thisf  this  simple  key  explores 
The  dark  recess  that  holds  the  spinster's  shrs; 
And,  led  by  her  ill  star.  I  chanced  to  see 
Where  Issop  keeps  her  stock  of  raiafie;/ 
Used  in  the  hours  of  onger  and  alarm. 
It  makes  her  civil,  and  it  keeps  her  warm ; 
Thus  bless'd  with  secrets  both  wtwld  cbooN  a 

hide. 
Their  fears  now  grant  me  what  their  scorn  dtoiid 

**  My  freedom  thus  by  their  assem  secured. 
Bad  as  it  is,  the  place  may  be  endured  ; 
And  bad  it  is  ;  but  her  estates,  j'ou  know. 
And  her  beloved  hoards  she  must  bestow ; 
So  we  can  slyly  our  amusements  take. 
And  friends  of  demons,  if  they  help  us,  nake" 

**  Strange  creatures  these,"  thought  Jessy,  hil 
inclined 
To  smile  at  one  malicious  and  yet  kind  ; 
Frsnk  and  yet  cunning,  with  a  heart  to  lovt 
And  malice  prompt — the  serpent  and  the  dovi. 
Here  could  she  dwell  ?  or  could  she  yet  depiill 
Could  she  be  artful  ?  could  she  bear  with  art! 
This  splendid  mansion  gave  the  cottage  graces 
She  thought  a  dungeon  was  a  happier  place; 
And  Colin  pleading,  when  he  pleaded  best. 
Wrought  not  such  sudden  change  in  Jessy 'i  krari 

The  wondering  maiden,  who  had  only  read 
Of  such  vile  beings,  saw  them  now  with  dmd; 
Sofe  in  themselves,  for  nature  has  design'd 
The  creature's  poison  harmless  lo  the  kind ; 
But  all  beside  u  ho  in  the  haunts  are  found 
Must  dread  the  poison,  and  must  feel  the  wtmi 

Days  full  of  care,  slow  weary  weeks  pass'd  oft 
Roger  to  go.  still  Jcss}*  w  as  not  gone  ; 
Her  lime  in  trifling  or  in  tean  she  spent. 
She  never  gave,  she  never  felt  content : 
The  laily  wonder'd  that  her  humble  guest 
Strove  not  to  please,  would  neither  lie  nor  jfsl; 
She  sought  no  news,  no  scandal  would  convey. 
But  walk'd  fi>r  health,  and  wns  at  church  to  pn| 
All  this  displeased,  and  siM>n  the  widow  cried* 
**  Let  me  be  frank  ;  I  am  not  satisfied  ; 
You  know  my  wiKhes.  I  your  judgment  trust; 
You  can  be  uveful.  Jeny,  snd  you  mufit 
I/et  me  be  plainer,  child  :  I  want  an  ear 
When  I  am  deaf,  instead  of  mine  to  hear , 
When  mine  is  sleeping,  let  your  eye  owake ; 
When  I  observe  not,  ubtierAation  take : 
Alas !  I  rest  nut  on  my  pillow  laid. 
Then  threateniufr  whi«|tent  make  my  muiI  tfrtid 
The  tread  of  straripem  to  my  cnr  OM'cnd*. 
Fed  at  my  co«t.  the  minionw  of  my  friend*; 
While  you,  w  ithout  a  care,  n  \%  n>h  to  please. 
Eat  tlie  vile  bread  of  idlcneiis  and  eo40." 

Th*  indignant  kiH.  o«<loMi»lrd.  onskwcrM.  '•  Nq 
This  instant,  madam,  let  mv  iuiitu*  awjv  ; 
Thus  sfieak*  mv  fslher'^.  ihuii  an  orph.-tii*]!  friend 
Thin  instant,  lady,  let  your  iNiniiiy  riid  " 

The  lady  frown'd  imlignant .  "  W}:!ii !"  «he  cfH 
"  A  vicar's  daughter  with  a  pnn'-its'  |  "id"  * 
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per^s  hM  !  but  pitjriag,  I  forgive ; 

iple  Jcsij.  do  yon  think  to  live  ? 

ot  power  to  help  yon,  foolish  maid  7 

mcenm  be  yoar  attentioo  paid ; 

«ifiil  mind  th'  alkxted  datiea  take, 

liect  I  have  a  will  to  make.*' 

wko  fiilt  aa  liberal  natorea  feel, 

DB  the  baaer  their  deaigoa  reveal, 

■*  Tboae  doties  were  to  her  unfit. 

Id  her  apirit  to  her  tasks  submit" 

scorn  the  lady  sal  ■  while, 

B    replied  with    stem    contemptuous 

ile^ — 

k  you«  fair  madem,  that  you  came  to 


like  mine  wiihont  a  thought  or  care  t 

indeed  I  from  every  trouble  free, 

y  my  help,  with  not  a  care  for  me ; 

I  Tisit  lo  your  fother  made, 

poor  aasisiance  laigely  paid ; 

sneetica  1  their  taaks  assign*d, 

9  portion  for  hie  hungry  hind ; 

your  lather  (simple  man !)  obey'd 

,   advice,  and   watch*d   as    well    as 

ly'd, 

t  have  left  yoo  something  with  his 


colonr  for  these  lofty  airs. 
ara»  my  love!   O,  then,  my  soften'd 
ut 

■iat ;  we  never  more  will  part ; 
or  friendship,  I  will  be  your  friend, 
determined,  to  my  will  attend." 
rent  forth,  but  with  determined  soul 
:h  love,  lo  break  from  such  control ; 
noQgh.**  the  trembling  damsel  cried ; 
le  my  care,  and  Providence  my  guide : 
prisoner,  I  escape  will  make ; 
I  display'd,  th'  insidious  arts  forsake, 
the  rattle  sounds,  will  fly  the  fatal 
ike." 

er  thanks  upon  the  morrow  paid, 
to  go,  determined,  though  afraid, 
iteful  creature,"  said  the  lady,  *'  this 
Dsagine  ?— are  you  frantic,  miss  ? 
•eve  your  friend,  your  prospects — is  it 

er 

y  answer'd  by  a  mild  **  Adieu  .*" 
ime  replied,  "Then  houseless  may  you 
e, 

ing  victim  to  a  guilty  love  ; 
sith  shame,  in  sickness  doom'd  to  nurse 
n'd  cub,  your  scandal  and  your  curse ; 
y  its  scoundrel  iather,  and  ill  fed 
■ostica  with  the  parish  bread  ! — 
u  DoC  ? — speak — yet  I  can  forgive ; 
with  me."  —  "With  you,"  said  Jessy. 

lild  first  endure  what  you  describe, 
sn  breathe  with  your  detested  tribe , 
I  have  feign*d,   till  now  their  very 

kTU 

r  fii'd  in  their  accursed  parts  ; 
eofoss  esteem,  and  feel  disdain, 
riih  jostice.  of  deceit  complain ; 
ndd  pity,  but  that,  while  I  sUy. 
drives  all  kiiider  thoughts  away ; 


Grateful  for  this,  that  when  I  think  of  yoo, 
I  little  fear  what  poverty  can  da" 

The  angry  matron  her  attendant  Jane 
Snmmon'd  in  haste  to  soothe  the  fierce  disdain. 

"  A  vile,  detested  wretch  !*'  the  lady  cried, 
"  Yet  shall  she  be,  by  many  an  eflbrt,  tried. 
And,  clogg'd  with  debt  and  fear,  against  her  vnXi 

abide ; 
And,  once  secured,  she  never  shall  depart 
Till  I  have  proved  the  firmness  of  her  heart ; 
Then  when  she  dares  not,  would  not,  cannot  go, 
I'll  make  her  feel  what  'tis  to  use  me  so." 

The  pensive  Colin  in  his  garden  stray'd, 
But  felt  not  then  the  beauties  it  display'd  ; 
There  many  a  pleasant  object  met  his  view, 
A  rising  wood  of  oaks  behind  it  grew ; 
A  stream  ran  by  it,  and  the  village  green 
And  public  road  were  from  the  gardens  seen ; 
Save  where  the  pine  and  larch  the  boundary 

made. 
And  on  the  rose-beds  threw  a  softening  shade. 

The  mother  sst  beside  the  garden  door, 
Dress'd  as  in  times  ere  she  and  hers  were  poor ; 
The  broad-laced  cap  was  known    in   ancient 

days. 
When   madam's  dress    compell'd    the   village 

praise; 
And  still  she  look'd  as  in  the  times  of  old. 
Ere  his  last  farm  the  erring  husband  sold ; 
While  yet  the  mansion  stood  in  decent  state, 
And  paupers  waited  at  the  well-known  gale. 

"Alas!  ray  son !"  the  mother  cried.  "  and  why 
That  silent  grief  and  oft-repeated  sigh? 
True,  we  are  poor,  but  thou  hast  never  felt 
Pangs  to  thy  father  for  his  error  dealt ; 
Pangs  from  strong  hopes  of  visionary  gain. 
For  ever  raised,  and  ever  found  in  vain. 
He  rose  unhappy !  from  his  fruitless  schemes. 
As  guilty  wretches  from  their  blissful  dreams ; 
But  thou  wert  then,  my  son,  a  pla3rful  child, 
Wondering  at  grief,  gay,  innocent,  and  wild. 
Listening  at  times  to  thy  poor  mother's  sighs. 
With  curious  looks  and  innocent  surprise ; 
Thy  father  dying,  thou,  my  virtuous  boy. 
My  comfort  always,  waked  my  soul  to  joy ; 
With  the  poor  remnant  of  our  fortune  left. 
Thou  hast  our  station  of  its  gloom  bereft : 
Thy  lively  temper,  and  thy  cheerful  air. 
Have  cast  a  smile  on  sadness  and  despair : 
Thy  active  hand  has  dealt  to  this  poor  space 
The  bliss  of  plenty  and  the  charm  of  grace ; 
And  all  around  us  wonder  when  they  find    * 
Such  taste  and  strength,  such  skill  and  power 

combined ; 
There  is  no  mother,  Colin,  no.  not  one 
But  envies  me  so  kind,  so  good  a  son  ; 
By  tliee  supported  on  this  failing  side. 
Weakness  itself  awakes  a  parent's  pride  : 
I  bless  the  stroke  that  was  my  grief  before. 
And  feel  such  joy  that  'tis  disease  no  more  ; 
Shielded  by  thee,  my  want  becomes  my  wealth. 
And  soothed  by  Colin,  sickness  smiles  at  health ; 
The  old  men  love  thee,  they  repeat  thy  praise. 
And  say,  like  thee  were  youth  in  earlier  days ; 
While  every  village  maiden  cries, '  How  gay. 
How    smart  how  brave,  how  good   is  Colin 
Grey !' 
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*'  Yet  art  thou  nd  ;  alu !  my  ton,  I  know 
Thy  heart  ia  wounded,  and  the  cure  is  ilow  ; 
Fain  wouhl  I  think  that  Jctiy  utill  may  come 
To  share  t}ie  comforta  of  our  ruatic  home : 
She  surely  loved  thee ;  I  have  seen  the  maid, 
When  tliou  hast  kindly  brought  the  vicar  aid — 
When  thou  hant  eased  liis  boeom  of  its  pain. 
O .'  I  have  seen  her — she  will  come  again.* 

The  matron  ceased ;  and  Colin  stood  the  while 
Silent,  but  striving  for  a  grateful  smile  ; 
lio  then  replied,  "  Ah !  »ure.  hod  Jessy  stay'd. 
And  shared  the  comforts  of  our  sylvan  shade, 
The  tcndercst  duty  and  the  ibndesi  love 
Would  not  have  fail'd  that  generous  heart  to 

move ; 
A  gratcl'ul  pity  would  have  ruled  her  breast. 
And  roy  diatresses  would  have  made  me  bleat 

"  But  she  is  gone,  and  ever  has  in  view 
Grandeur  and  taste  ;  and  what  will  then  ensue? 
Surprise,  and  then  delight,  in  scenes  so  fair  and 

new: 
For  many  a  day,  pcrhapa  for  many  a  week. 
Homo  will  have  charnu>,  and  to  her  bosom  speak; 
But  tliOu:;htlen  ease,  and  affluence,  and  pride. 
Seen  dny  by  day,  will  draw  the  heart  aside : 
And  she  at  length,  though  gentle  and  sincere. 
Will  think  no  more  of  our  enjoyment  hero.'* 
Sighing  ho  spake— but  hark!  he  hears  the  ap- 
proach 
Of  rattling  wheels!  and  lo!  the  evening  coach; 
Once  more  the  movement  of  the  horses'  feet 
Makes  tho  fund  heart  with  strong  emotion  beat ; 
Faint  v  ore  his  hopes,  but  ever  hud  the  sight 
Drawn  him  to  gaze  iMraide  his  gate  at  night ; 
And  when  with  rapid  wheels  it  hurried  by. 
He  grieved  his  parent  with  a  hopeless  sigh; 
And  ( uuld  the  blessing  have  been  bought,  what 

sum 
Had  he  not  ofTerM,  to  hnvo  Jessy  come ! 
She  en  me — he  saw  her  bending  from  the  door. 
Her  face,  her  smile,  and  he  beheld  no  more ; 
Lost  in  his  joy — the  mother  lent  her  aid 
T'  assist  nnd  to  detain  the  willing  maid; 
Who  thought  her  late,  her  present  home  to  make. 
Sure  of  a  welcome  fur  the  vicar's  sake : 
But  the  good  parent  was  so  pleased,  so  kind, 
So  profiling  Colin,  she  so  much  inclined. 
That  night  advanced  ;  and  then  no  long  detain'd, 
No  wishes  to  depart  she  ielt,  or  feign'd  ; 
Yet  long  in  doubt  she  stood,  and  then  perforce 
semain'd. 
Here  was  a  lover  fond,  a  friend  sincere ; 
Here  was  eoniont  and  joy,  for  she  was  here  : 
In  the  mild  evening,  in  the  scene  around, 
The  mnid,  now  frf*e.  peculiar  beauties  found  ; 
Blended  with  village  tones,  the  evening  galo 
Gave  the  sweet  night-bird's  warblings  to  the  valo  ; 
The  youth  imbolden'd,  yet  abash'd,  now  told 
His  ftindest  wiah,  nor  found  the  maiden  cold  ; 
The  mother  smiling  whisper'd — "  Let  him  go 
And  Jicek  the  license  I"    Jessy  annwer'd,  "  Wo :" 
Bui  Colin  went.     I  know  not  if  they  live 
With  all  the  comforts  wealth  and  plenty  give : 
But  with  pure  joy  to  envious  souls  denied. 
To  suppliant  meanness  nnd  suspirious  pride  ; 
And  village  mnids  of  happy  couplofl  ftny, 
*  They  live  like  Jessy  Bourn  and  Colin  Grey." 


TALE  XIV. 

THE  BTRUOGUn  OF  CONaCUVCI. 

1  am  s  viDahi ;  yet  I  lie,  I  am  noc ; 
Fool !  of  thyflf  If  Kpeak  well : — Fool  *  do  a 
My  Conscience  hsth  a  thoumnd  aevenl 
And  every  tongue  bringa  in  a  ■ereral  tsle. 

'///.•CtV.B.1 


My  Conscience  Is  but  a  kind  of  hard 
The  fiend  gives  the  mure  friendljr  couns^ 

Met  chant  qf  KeiMcc,  MXlLtu'. 
Thou  lust  it  now— and  I  feair 
Thou  play'ilsi  roost  foully  for  it. 

3fac6e<A,acti.ft- 
Canst  tliou  not  minister  to  a  mlnil  diaeasni 
Pluck  from  tlie  lueiuory  a  rooted  aorrow. 
Rase  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  bnl^ 
Antt  with  some  sweet  oblirloua  antldoca 
Cleanse  the  foul  bosom  of  that  parOoiH  anf 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  1 

ift.actv.ai 

Soft !  1  did  but  dreain — 
O I  coward  Conscience,  how  doal  llsoa  aftdv 

Richard  JU.  act  f.  a- 


A  SERIOUS  toyman  in  the  city  dwelt. 
Who  much  concern  for  his  reli^on  felt ; 
Reading,  he  changed  his  teneta,  read 
And  various  questions  could  with  akill 
Papist  nnd  quaker  if  wc  set  aside. 
He  had  the  nnd  of  every  traveUer  tried  ; 
There  walk'd  a  while,  and  on  a  audden 
Into  some  by-way  he  had  just  diacem*d : 
I  le  had  a  nephew,  Fulham — ^Fulham  went 
His  uncle's  uay,  with  every  turn  conteni; 
He  saw  his  pious  kiuKman's  watchful  care. 
And  thought  such  anxious  pains  hia  own  v^ 

spare, 
And  he,  the  truth  obtain'd,  without  the  loil.*^ 

share. 
In  fact,  young  Fulhnm.  though  he  little  nad. 
Perceived  his  uncle  v^as  by  fancy  led ; 
And  umilcd  to  sec  the  constant  care  he  took. 
Collating  creed  with  creed,  and  book  witk  1m^ 

At  length  the  senior  Hx'd  ;  I  paaa  the  sect 
He  call'd  a  church,  'twas  prccioiia  and  elect; 
Yet  the  seed  fell  not  in  tho  richeat  toil. 
For  few  ditteiples  paid  the  preacher's  toil ; 
All  in  an  attic  n)om  were  wont  to  meet, 
Thefte  few  disciples  at  their  pantor'a  feet ; 
With  tliei^e  went  Fulham.  who.  diacreet  and  |B* 
Follow'd  the  light  Ills  worthy  uncle  gave  ; 
Till  a  warm  preacher  found  n  way  t*  impait 
Awakening  feelings  to  his  torpid  heart: 
!^ome  weighty  truths,  and  of  unpleaaimt  kind. 
Sank,  though  resisted,  in  his  strugflriing  mind; 
He  wish'd  to  fly  them,  but  compell'd  to  stay. 
Truth  to  the  waking  Coiincionee  found  her  wiji 
For  though  tho  youth  was  call'd  a  prudent  hd. 
And  prudent  was,  yet  serious  faults  he  had; 
Who  now  rellecled — "  Much  am  I  surprised. 
I  find  these  nntionw  cannot  be  deapisod  ; 
No!  tliere  is  something  I  perceive  at  last. 
Although  my  uncle  onnnnt  hold  it  fast ; 
Though  I  the  strietnetsM  of  those  men  reject. 
Yet  I  determine  to  be  circumspect  ; 
This  man  alarms  me,  nnd  I  must  begin 
To  look  more  closely  to  the  things  within; 
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•  of  atsl  bm^e  I  daridad  long* 
Mgin  to  think  tlie  laqg ben  wrong ; 
pood  undo,  by  all  tMoben  moTed, 
reliuT'd  to  bim  wbo  noot  approved  ; 
ove  aniMB  than  nothing  to  have  lovedJ 
era  bit  tboughla,  when  Conacienca  fint 


tt 


kiaa  convene  with  th'  awaken*d  man: 
hnt  time  reaerved  and  cautioua  grew, 
m  datica  felt  obedience  due ; 
vas  not,  but  be  fear'd  the  pain 
Damitted.  nor  wooM  ain  again, 
be  atiay'dt  he  ibond  bia  Conacience 

Jeiennined  what  waa  ill  t'  oppoaCt 
og  t'  accuse,  what  aacret  to  diadoie : 
Mtb  every  latent  act  to  light, 
em  fully  in  the  actor's  tight : 
bim  trouble,  bat  he  ttill  confeat*d 
tr  oaeful,  lor  it  brought  him  rett. 
sle  died,  and  when  the  nephew  read 
and  taw  the  aubatance  of  the  dead — 
Ired  guineaa,  with  a  stock  in  trade— 
Kjoiced.  and  thought  bis  fortune  made ; 
rpiring  pleasura  at  the  sight, 
tfreaae,  increasing  appetite : 
MTofit.  idle  habile  checked, 
im's  virtue  was  to  be  correct ;) 
i  Conacience  bad  their  compact  made — 
with  truth,  and  you  will  soon  penuade  ; 
be  cried,  **  for  mere  ideal  things 
0  feel  thoae  terror-breeding  stings.** 
<  soeh  tboogbu,**  she  said, ''  your  mind 
found ; 

y  wake  me,  but  ihey  never  wound ; 
ideed  there  ia  a  wrong  and  right, 
ill  find  me  pliant  and  polite ; 
Conacience  of  the  dotard  kind, 
dreams,  to  dire  ofiences  blind : 
thin  be  pure,  in  all  beside 
wn  master,  governor,  and  guide ; 
anger,  in  temptation  strong, 
II  sleep  our  whole  existence  long.** 

be   thy  sleep,'*  said  Fulham;  «« strong 
A  be 

jng  ill  that  gains  access  to  me : 
II  to  evil  deed  consent, 
need.  O!  how  will  I  repent! 
in  be  doubtful,  soon  would  I  restore 
troua  good,  or  give  it  to  the  poor, 
•  them  my  growing  wealth  shall  buy — 
•who  knows  ? — an  hospital  like  Guy  ? — 
vch  owans  to  soothe  the  smart  within, 
ily  purp(«ed  to  renounce  the  sin  f 
r  yonng  Trader  and  his  Conscience  dwelt 
love,  and  great  the  joy  they  felt; 
small  concerns,  in  trivial  things, 
."  be  said.  **  too  ready  with  the  stings  ;'* 
»  apt,  in  search  of  growing  gains, 
e  fear  of  penalties  and  pains  : 
were  trifling  bickerings,  petty  jars, 
tfnfes,  preliminary  wars ; 
ed  little,  little  she  express'd 
ition.  and  they  both  had  rest 
m  be  fix'd  lo  walk  the  worthy  way, 
fit  urged  him  lo  a  bold  essay : — 
m  that  when  all  «t  pleasure  gamed 
yat  af  law  unUamed ; 


This  Fulham  tried :  who  would  to  bim  advance 
A  pound  or  crown,  he  gave  in  turn  a  chance 
For  weighty  prixe ;  and  should  they  nothing  share. 
They  had  Uieir  crown  or  pound  in  Fulham*a  ware ; 
Thus  the  old  stores  within  the  shop  were  sold 
For  that  which  none  refuses,  new  or  old. 
Was  this  unjust?  yet  Conscience  could  not  rest. 
But  made  a  mighty  straggle  in  the  breast  * 
And  gave  th'  aspiring  man  an  early  proof. 
That  should  they  war  he  would  have  woik  enough 
**  Suppose,**  said  she,  '*  your  vended  numben  rise 
The  same  with  thoee  which  gain  each  real  prise, 
(Such  your  propoeal,)  can  you  ruin  shun  T' — 
"  A  hundred  thousand/'  he  replied,  **  to  one.** — 
"  Still  it  may  happen." — **  I  the  sum  must  pay.**^ 
"  You  know  you  cannot.** — '*  I  can  run  away.** 
"  That  is  dishonest" — "  Nay,  but  you  must  wink 
At  a  chance  hit;  it  cannot  be,  I  thinlt 
Upon  my  conduct  as  a  whole  decide. 
Such  trifling  erton  let  my  virtues  hide ; 
Fail  I  at  meeting  f  am  I  sleepy  there  f 
My  purse  refuse  I  with  the  priest  to  share  t 
Do  I  deny  the  poor  a  helping  hand  f 
Or  stop  the  wicked  women  in  the  Strand  7 
Or  drink  at  club  beyond  a  certain  pitch  ? 
Which  are  your  charges  t  Conscience,  tell  me 
which  r* 

"  TJM  well,**  said  she, "  but—**  "  Nay,  I  prey, 
have  done ; 
Trust  me,  I  will  not  into  danger  rtm.** 

The  lottery  dmwn,  not  one  demand  waa  made ; 
Fulham  gain'd  profit  and  increase  of  trade. 
"  See  now,"  said  be — for  Conscience  yet  aroae 
"  How  foolish  *tis  such  measures  to  oppose  : 
Have  I  not  blameless  thus  my  state  advanced  ?" — 
*'  Still,"  muttcr'd  Conscience,  still  it  might  have 

chanced." — 
"  Might !"  raid  our  hero^  **  who  is  so  exact 
As  to  inquire  what  might  have  been  a  fact  T' 

Now  Fulham's  shop  contain'd  a  curious  view 
Of  costly  trifles  elegant  and  now  : 
The  papers  told  where  kind  mammas  might  buy 
The  gayest  toys  to  charm  an  infunl'ii  eye  ; 
Where  generous  beoux  might  gentle  damsels  please. 
And  travellen  call  who  cross  the  land  or  seas. 
And  find  the  curious  art,  the  neat  device 
Of  precious  value  and  of  trifling  price. 
Here  Conscience  rested,  she  was  find  picaaed  to  fiad» 
No  less  an  active  than  an  honest  mind ; 
But  when  he  named  his  price,  and  when  he  swore. 
His  conscience  check'd  him,  that  he  ask'd  no  more 
When  half  he  sought  had  been  a  large  increase 
On  fair  demand,  she  could  not  rest  in  peace : 
(Beside  th'  affront  to  call  th'  adviser  in. 
Who  would  prevent,  to  justify  the  sin  T) 
She  therefore  told  him,  that  '*  he  vainly  tried 
To  soothe  her  anger,  conscious  that  he  lied  ; 
If  thus  he  grasp'd  at  such  usurious  gains, 
He  must  deserve,  and  should  expect  her  pains." 

The  charge  was  strong ;  he  would  in  part  con- 
fess 
Offence  there  was :  but  who  oflfended  less  ? 
**  What!  is  a  mere  assertion  call 'd  a  lie  ? 
And  if  it  be,  are  men  corapell'd  to  buy  ? 
*Twas  strange  that  Conscience  on    such    points 

should  dwell. 
While  he  was  acting  (he  would  call  it)  well : 
He  bought  as  othen  buy,  he  sold  as  othen  tell 
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Thero  wu  no  fraud,  and  he  demanded  cause 
Why  he  uai  troubled,  when  he  kept  the  lawn  V* 

"  My  Ia\%-a  7*'  laid  Conicience :  **  ^Vhat/'  nid  he, 
are  thine  ? 
"  Oral  or  written,  human  or  divine  ? 
Sliow  nip  the  chapter,  let  me  see  the  text ; 
Hy  lawii  uiirertain  Bubjortii  arc  pcrplcx'd  : 
i^t  mo  my  Hiigcr  on  the  statute  lay. 
And  I  shall  itv\  it  duty  to  obey." 

"  Ileflert,"  said  Cuiucience,  **  'twas  your  own 
desire 
That  I  shduld  warn  you — does  the  compoct  tire  7 
Jlrpont  you  this  7  then  bid  mo  not  advise. 
And  ratJier  hrur  your  passions  as  they  rise ; 
Si  yo^i  may  counsel  and  ri'monstrnnfc  shun, 
But  thon  rcmcmbor  it  is  war  begun  ; 
And  you  may  judge  from  some  allarlu,  my  friend. 
What  serious  conllicts  will  on  unr  nilcnd." 

*'  Nay.  but,"  at  length  the  thoughif:!]  man  replied, 
'  I  say  not  that ;  I  wiiih  you  for  my  |;iiide  ; 
Wi>h  for  your  chocks  and  your  ropruufs — but  then 
lio  like  a  Conscience  of  my  fellow-men  ; 
Worthy  I  mean,  nnd  men  of  good  ro|ii)rt. 
And  not  the  wrclrlics  who  with  Conscience  sport : 
There's  Rice,  my  friend,  who  (ai^ses  off  his  grease 
Of  piuti  for  bears',  in  |ioi8  a  crown  npicre  ; 
H:»  Concrioni-e  never  checks  him  when  ho  swears 
TiiC  frii  he  soils  is  Iiohcn:  fit  uf  lK*ars ; 
Ani!  sn  it  in.  tor  he  cunlrive^  to  give 
A  (Iniihm  to  carh — 'tis  thus  that  tradesmen  live  : 
Niiw  why  should  you  and  I  lie  ovcriiice7 
WItnt  ni.in  is  held  in  more  repute  than  Hire  7" 

Hero  oiidcd  the  dispute  ;  Ir  :i  yci  'twas  plain 
Titi''  |Nlr:lc^  Imih  ex|iecled  Mni'o  a^rnin  : 
Ttit'ir  fricnii>hip  cooi'd,  he  Iimi!/iI  aUiiil  and  saw 
'.i:*iilirr«i  who  fccm'd  unKharkli-d  by  his  (lUf^; 
W'liilo  liko  a  fcliciillioy  he  w.io  l!.rc:iten'd  slUI, 
"■  -■%  for  the  ilccd.  uitw  only  for  the  \^ill ; 
Hire  CtMi>cience  an^wer'd.  "To  thy  ncigliliour's 

T^y  III  luliUiur  leave,  and  in  thine  own  confido." 

!Sii(-!i  Wire  cat-h  day  the  rhar^cb  cm]  rcp!!c>, 
\V!.o:i  a  new  oliject  caught  the  trader's  cyiit; 
.-^  \i:::y  }iairitit.  could  ho  gant  iho  name, 
AV  i-]!i]  ''::mou«  make  him,  :*vA  would  rav  ihr  f  mio  : 
I!"  Km  u  lull  woll  the  Mwns  l>i-i]ucaihM  id  i  h:irco 
\    r  >.  hiH<>.  i'ur  ulni>-moii,  fur  iho  iNmr.  wirv  large ; 
l!"}v.rt  liad  lold.  and  ho  <  mtlil  tool  it  iriio, 
T'.:il  m-i«t  uiiliiirly  deal*,  iho  trii^tid  liw  ; 
\     ivirtiiiTii  would  ihoy  in  ihoir  nflii  c  lakt\ 
7M>r  r'.i  nr  aoooiinis  at  annual  mcrniii.'^  make  : 
Aliuid  our  hiTt»  in  the  \i»*tr\  !«j>i»kc 
<V'  liiildi  11  doods.  and  Vnw'd  to  dr.iw  the  il-.iak  ; 
11  wa«  tho  \*MtT  in-iiiV  iviii^o.  and  ho.  tor  uiiO, 
Wa*  ijiiMo  i]flori!.iiic«l  t<*  SCO  ju>lico  done: 
I::-  fooj>  atrot-ini  :3-.i:h;iT.  ihi-n  diHlain, 
T.icy  l«Mi  wiTo  luu.i  and  thrcalrniniE.  hut  in  \::in  :    ' 
Tli«'  i>.tu;4T's  I'r.ond.ihfir  i>>o.  n^•*o  .in.)  spoke  azain:  . 
1:1  Ti'c'.y  lie  rrn-i'.  "  Yi*:r  c  »rv!i\l  K:atoment>  ^how 
T:»ai  \i»ij  i!*'iiTiii  *\c  Wi-  *'  n!i  iioihini:  know  ;  I 

V.  i;  wo  .•>':. :kil  l^r,:.z  >i'i'..'  !::Ji'i  ii  crimes  to  ligh:. 
<  I  .o  yiii  to  »hnnie.  :\:i  \  In  iVo  |iiMr  thoir  ri;:\!."       j 

\'iriue  like  lli  -  msfh;  iH>ino  nppnuul  :nX. 
luil  I'mw.en*  e  !»'on4ly  »aid.  "  Yi'u  woar  a  ma-k  '. 
"tsU"  said  KuU.am,  "  if  I  h:i\o  a  viow 
vyaelC  I  serve  the  puSlu  ii^i." 

■>ttin'd  hii  former  zc^I. 
began  to  feel ; 


...I 


"  Thus  will  he  ever  bark,"  io  peerish  looe. 
An  elder  cried  ;  **  the  cur  must  have  •  bons." 
They  then  began  to  hint,  and  to  begin 
Was  all  they  needed — it  was  felt  within ; 
In  terms  less  veil'd  an  ofler  then  was  made. 
Though  distant  still,  it  fail'd  not  to  persuade ; 
More  plainly  then  wos  every  point  proposed. 
Approved,  accepted,  and  the  haritain  closed. 
"Th*  exulting  paupers  hail'd  their  friend's 

cess. 
And  bade  adieu  to  murmurs  and  distress." 

Alas !  their  friend  had  now  superior  light. 
And,  viewed  by  that,  he  found  that  all  was  right; 
"  There  were  no  errors,  the  disbursements  snail; 
This  was  the  truth,  and  truth  was  due  to  all." 

And  rested  Conscience  7  No !  she  would  Ml 
rest. 
Vet  w  as  content  with  making  a  protest : 
iMime  acts  she  now  with  less  resistance  bner 
Nor  took  alarm  so  quiokly  as  before : 
Like  those  in  tuwn<i  iM'sii-gotl.  who  ever}*  hall 
At  first  with  terror  viow,  and  dread  ihem  all; 
But.  grown  familiar  with  the  scenes,  ihey  fear 
The  danger  less,  as  it  appnwilies  near; 
S)  (.'i>mciriice.  more  familiar  with  the  view 
Of  gruwiiie  eviln,  1(>sa  attentive  grew  : 
Yot  he  v.ho  fell  Mime  pain,  and  dreaded  moif, 
Cia\o  a  pent -omfTt' ring  to  the  nngr}'  poor. 

Thus  had  he  <jiiiet ;  but  the  time  was  brief. 
From  his  new  triumph  spning  a  cause  of  grief; 
In  uflice  joiii'd,  and  aciiiig  with  the  rest, 
lie  must  admit  the  sarramontal  te»t : 
Now.  as  a  scctarv-,  who  hnd  all  his  life. 
As  he  supiwiscd.  been  with  the  church  at  strife. 
'.No  rules  of  hors.  no  laws  had  ho  |ienised. 
Nor  know  the  tenoi>  l.o  by  rote  abused  ;) 
Vet  Confciciice  hero  ar«»«o  more  fiorro  and  strong. 
Than  when  she  told  of  ri>!>?><'ry  and  wrong; 
••  Chans<'  hl>  religion  I    No !  ho  must  ho  ifure 
That  w.is  a  hiow  no  Connrionre  coiild  omfure." 

Thoiijh  friend  to  virtue,  yet  she  nfi  abides 
In  early  iioiions,  fi\M  by  crrin,;  guides  : 
Aiii!  IK  rnffc  siariloil  by  a  call  from  those. 
Than  whoii  :hi'  tiMilest  rrimr^  her  rest  oppose; 
Hy  orrir  lauelil.  by  prr jmliro  mislcil. 
.*<*:r  VII  Ills  hi  r  r>c!it«.  lui'l  faney  rules  instead; 
Wl.fii  Coiioiipni  o  all  lior  stincs  and  irrrordcak* 
Ni<l  ao  iriilh  dii'lali  ;•.  but  as  fiinev  foots  : 
-\!i;!  !hu<.  wiihin  ocr  hon/K  tnMiblod  breast, 
Cniv.o  wn^pt  Io>o  tortiiro  ih.in  iho  ni|:<Mis  lesL 
New  t'i'r:n«.  nrw  mr:i'>.iiri  n.  ho  mu«t  now  emhrMf^ 
Willi  >ai!  r-tii)\iiiion  that  iIh^v  wnrr'd  with  graes; 
T<>  \\>  n>-w  ihnnh  im  foriin'r  !nr!}d  would  come; 
Ti'ioy  M  :iri  o  proU  rr'd  her  i-.i  t!.'^  rhun-h  of  Rine: 
Riit  itiinki:.!;  niiirh.  aiiil  wo -!:h-ni!  iruilt  ami  gaia. 
('••i.^i  loni  o  and  l.c  lomiiniTri]  fiir  her  pain  ; 
Thin  prmiiTil  K':ihini  !■'»  roMm  hi«  rreed, 
\!i  I  ti.i  .r  pCi  i;!    r  p'ii.;'«  r-  -t:ll  to  feed  ; 
Thi  .r  allic  r^mii    in  ^Oi  ri :    :.i  aitond. 
.\:  .1  lint  ti-rco:  he  wa*  ihi'  pn  hi  hor"s  friend  ; 
'Tir-.'*  ho  rm.'Msri!.  and  C-'MT-.oni'o.  titmhicd,  irifrf 
Aiiil  w.iiiiiiic  i*oii  I'.  r<!i.i  r'\:,:!y  riimpilied. 

\iik\  I- iro  M!l^'>ii«!.  n!ii!  :i:>;trr-hfnstons  gone. 
Ill  [ * n^e  i»':r  1.^-'"  wiM  i«-  r.iici>n: 
Bn:  -hori  the  j-or  "l  ;— *  «  ■;  n  .juam-l  Mse, 
r.i""!  o  III  the  b"r:h.  nn.i  :"iT:iI  in  the  rlii*c  ; 
Wiih  limr;'  of  Inii  c  Ni  :wi-oii.  whab  nthtr  pTOTtl 
Thai  Uxh  were  wean-,  than  thai  e:ther  k>ved 
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■  9*mk  now  dUiked  tbe  hMYy  ihrtU. 

ber  death  would  in  hit  tngaith  call, 

»'•  miilftken  fKend  ndum'd,  Let  Curtkage 

a? 

or  hero,  eo  h»  wnh  eipran'd, 
thk  powerful  Mpntm—ieUnda  ett ; 

her  oonqueet  nw  nof  dinger  near, 
MB  her  rival,  and  without  a  fear ; 
cience  conquer*d,  men  perceive  how  free, 
low  fatal  >uch  a  itate  must  be. 
•c  free  our  hcro*a ;  So9  or  friend 
ice  on  him  was  destined  to  attend  : 
d  indeed,  grew  dull,  nor  seera'd  to  ipjr 
llowing  crime,  and  each  of  deeper  dye ; 
irere  noticed,  and  the  reckoning  time 
r  account  came  on ;  crime  following  crime. 
mce  a  foe,  now  brother  in  the  trust, 
nlham  late  described  as  fair  and  just, 
sole  guardian  of  a  wealthy  maid, 
1  his  power,  and  of  his  frown  afraid  : 
»  an  idiot,  ibr  her  busy  brain 
by  poor  cunning,  trifling  points  to  gain ; 
in  childish  projects  her  delight, 

no  heed  of  each  important  right 
idly  parties  met :  the  guardian  cried, 

0  old  ;  my  sons  have  each  a  bride : 
my  ward,  would  make  an  easy  wife ; 
tenns  1*11  make  her  youra  for  life ; 

1  the  creature  is  so  weak  and  mild, 

be  soothed  and  threaten*d  as  a  child." — 
I  obey,"  said  Fulham,  **  for  your  fools, 
ind  male,  are  obstinate  as  mules.*' 
points  adjusted,  these  new  friends  agreed, 
tfie  day.  and  hurried  on  the  deed, 
a  vile  act,**  said  Conscience.    "It  will 
ove." 

the  Ix^drr  num.  **  an  act  of  love ; 
ced  guardian  might  the  girl  have  sold 
ss  misery  fur  a  tyrant's  gold ; 
y  ber  life  he  happy,  for  I  mean 
my  temper  even  and  serene.** 
«  ihns  conrpound."  the  spirit  cried, 
ve  my  laws  thus  broken  and  defied : 
fraud,  a  bargain  for  a  wife ; 
ly  vengeance,  or  amend  your  life.** 
ife  WHS  pretty,  trifling,  childish,  weak ; 
i  not  think,  but  would  not  cease  to  speak  : 
orbode  ;  she  took  the  caution  ill. 
ly  rose  against  his  sovereign  will ; 
ic  cunning  she  would  watch  the  hour, 
ends  were  present,  to  dispute  his  power : 
int  craO,  he  then  was  still  and  calm, 
d  in  private  terror  and  alarm : 
trials,  she  perceived  how  far 
nd  tease,  without  on  open  war ; 
liscoTer*d  that  so  weak  a  mind 
Mild  lead,  and  no  compulsion  bind  ; 
wt  forte  would  fail  such  mind  to  tame, 
was  callous  to  rebuke  and  shame  : 
her  wealth,  the  power  of  law  she  knew, 
lid  assist  him  in  the  spending  too : 
ttening  words  with  insult  she  defied, 
s  reasoning  with  a  stare  replied ; 
n  he  begg'd  her  to  attend,  would  say, 
I  will,  but  let  me  have  my  way.*' 
■I  had  Conscience:  "While  you  merit 


,**  ih«  uM,  *  yoa  seek  redre«  in  vain." 


His  thoughts  were  grievous :  "  All  that  I 
From  this  vile  bargain  adds  to  my  distress ; 
To  pass  a  life  with  one  who  will  not  mend, 
Who  cannot  love,  nor  save,  nor  wisely  spend. 
Is  a  vile  prospect,  and  I  see  no  end ; 
For  if  we  part,  I  must  of  coune  restore 
Much  of  her  money,  and  must  wed  no  more. 

"  Is  there  no  way  ?" — here  Conscience  rose  ia 
power, 
"  O !  fly  the  danger  of  this  fatal  hour ; 
I  am  thy  Conscience,  faithful,  fond,  and  true, 
Ah,  fly  this  thought,  or  evil  must  ensue ; 
Fall  on  thy  knees,  and  pray  with  all  thy  soul. 
Thy  purpose  banish,  thy  design  control ; 
Let  every  hope  of  such  advantage  cease, 
Or  never  more  expect  a  moment's  peace." 

Th'  aflfrighten'd  man  a  doe  attention  paid. 
Felt  the  rebuke,  nnd  the  command  obey'd. 

Again  the  wife  rebell'd.  again  express'd 
A  love  fur  pleasure,  a  contempt  of  rest ; 
"She,  whom  she   pleased,  would  visit,  would 

receive 
Those  who  pleased  her,  nor  deign  lo  ask  for  leave." 
"  One  way  there  is,"  said  he,  "  I  might  contrive 
Into  a  trap  this  foolish  thing  to  drive : 
Who  pleased  her,  said  she  ? — I'll  be  certain  wlio^" 
**  Take  heed,"  said  Conscience. "  what  thou  mean'si 

to  do: 
Insnaro  thy  wife  T'— "  Why,  yes,"  he  must  confess, 
"  It  might  bo  wrong,  but  there  was  no  redress ; 
Besides,  to  think,"  said  he,  "  is  not  to  sin." 
"  Mistaken  roan !"  replied  the  power  within. 
No  guest  unnoticed  to  the  lady  came, 
He  judged  th'  event  with  mingled  joy  and  shame; 
Oft  he  withdrew,  and  seem'd  to  leave  her  free, 
But  still  as  watchful  as  a  lynx  was  he  ; 
Meanwhile  the  wife  was  thoughtless,  cool,  and  gny. 
And,  without  virtue,  had  no  wish  to  stray. 

Though  thus  op|)08ed.  his  plans  were  not  rcsign'd; 
"  Revenge,"  said  he.  *'  will  prompt  that  daring  mind; 
Refused  supplies,  insulted  and  distressed. 
Enraged  with  ine,  and  near  a  favourite  giic«t — 
Then  will  her  vengeance  prompt  the  daring  deed. 
And  I  shall  watch,  detect  her,  and  be  freed." 

There  was  a  youth — but  let  me  hi<le  the  name. 
With  all  the  progress  of  this  deed  of  shame, 
Ho  had  his  views — on  him  the  husband  cast 
Ilia  net.  and  saw  him  in  his  trammels  fast 

"  Pause  but  a  moment,  think  what  you  intend," 
Said  the  roused  sleeper,  "  I  am  yet  a  friend  : 
Must  all  our  days  in  enmity  be  spent  ?" 
*•  No  I"  and  he  paused  ; — **  I  surely  shall  repent" 
Then  hurried  on — the  evil  plan  was  laid, 
The  wife  was  guilty,  and  her  friend  belray'd. 
And  Fulham  gain'd  his  wish,  and  for  his  will  was 
paid. 

Had  crimes  less  weighty  on  the  spirit  press'd. 
This  troubled  Conscience  might  have  sunk  to  rest ; 
And,  like  a  foolish  guard,  been  bribed  to  peace. 
By  a  false  promise,  that  oflence  should  cease ; 
Past  faults  had  seem'd  familiar  tu  the  view. 
Confused  if  many,  and  obscure  though  true ; 
And  Conscience,  troubled  with  the  dull  account. 
Had  dropp'd  her  tale,  and  slumber'd  o'er  th'  onwunt; 
But,  struck  by  daring  guilt,  alert  she  rose, 
Disturb'd,  alarm'd,  and  could  no  more  repose; 
All  hopes  of  friendship  and  of  peace  were  ptit, 
And  every  view  with  gloom  was  overcast 
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Hence,  fitoni  thai  day,  that  day  ofahame  and  mq, 
AroM  the  restleu  enmity  within ; 
On  no  retuurce  could  Fulbam  now  rely, 
Doooi'd  all  expedienia,  and  in  vain,  to  try ; 
For  Conscience,  ruuoed,  mU  boldly  on  her  throne, 
Watch*d  every  thought,  attack'd  the  foe  alone. 
And  with  envenom'd  ating  drew  forth  the  inward 

groan: 
Expedients  ftil'd  that  brought  relief  before, 
In  vain  hit  alma  gave  comfort  to  the  poor. 
Give  what  he  would,  to  him  the  comfort  came  no 

more: 
Not  prayer  avaird,  and  when  (hia  crimes  confeas'd) 
He  felt  some  ease,  she  said,  *'  Are  they  redress'd  ? 
You  still  retain  the  profit,  and  be  sure. 
Long  as  it  lasts,  this  anguish  shall  endure." 

Fulham  still  tried  to  soothe  her,  ch^t,  mislead ; 
But  Conscience  laid  her  finger  on  the  deed. 
And  read  the  crime  with  power,  and  all  that  must 

succeed: 
He  tried  t'  expel  her,  but  was  sure  to  find 
Her  strength  increased  by  all  that  he  design'd ; 
Nor  ever  was  his  groan  more  loud  and  deep. 
Than  when  refreshed  she  rose  from  momentary  sleep. 
Now  desperate  grown,  weak,  harass'd,  and  afraid. 
From  new  allies  he  sought  for  doubtful  aid ; 
To  thought  itself  he  strove  to  bid  adieu. 
And  from  devotions  to  diversions  flew ; 
He  look  a  poor  domestic  for  a  slave, 
(Though  Avarice  grieved  to  see  the  price  he  gave ;) 
Upon  his  boord,  once  frugal,  press*d  a  load 
Of  viands  rich,  tlie  appetite  to  goad  ; 
The  long-protracted  meal,  the  sparkling  cup. 
Fought  with  his  gloom,  and  kept  his  courage  up : 
Soon  as  the  morning  came,  there  met  his  eyes 
Accounts  of  wealth,  that  he  might  reading  rise ; 
To  profit  then  he  gave  some  active  hours. 
Till  food  and  wine  again  should  renovate  his 

powers : 
Yet,  spite  of  all  defence,  of  every  aid. 
The  watchful  foe  her  close  attention  poid ; 
In  every  thoughtful  moment  on  she  press'd. 
And  gave  at  once  her  dagger  to  his  breast ; 
He  waked  at  midnight,  and  the  fean  of  sin. 
As  waters,  through  a  bursten  dam,  broke  in ; 
Nay,  in  the  banquet,  with  his  friends  around. 
When  all  their  cares  and  half  their  crimes  were 

drown*d, 
Would  some  chance  act  awake  the  slumbering  foar. 
And  care  and  crime  in  all  their  strength  appear: 
The  news  is  read,  a  guilty  victim  swings. 
And  troubled  looks  pnx'laim  the  bosom-stings ; 
Some  pair  are  wed  ;  this  brings  the  wife  in  view. 
And  some  divorced  ;  this  shows  the  parting  too ; 
Nor  can  he  hear  of  evil  word  or  deed. 
But  they  to  thought,  and  thought  to  sufferinp  lead. 

Such  was  his  life  :  no  other  changes  came. 
The  hurrying  day,  the  conscious  night  the  same ; 
rhe  night  of  horror,  when  he  surting  cried. 
To  the  poor  startled  sinner  at  his  side, 
*  Is  it  in  law  f  am  I  condemn'd  to  die  f 
Let  me  escape ! I'll  give— O !  let  me  fly- 
How!  but  a  dream— no  judges !  dungeon!  chain! 
Or  :bese  grim  men !— I  will  not  sleep  again. 
Wilt  thou,  draad  being  I  thus  thy  pn)mi»e  keep  ? 
Day  if  thy  time— and  wilt  thou  miirder  sleep  t 
Sorrow  and  want  repose,  and  wilt  thou  ctime, 
Hor  fir                 iijf  port,  imiroubled  gloom  ? 


*-0!  ConaciMioe! 
ful  fiiend. 
Him  canst  thou  confort,  east,  reUtva,  deftnd; 
But  if  he  will  thy  friendly  checka  forego. 
Thou  art,  O!  wo  for  me,  hia  dendliert  foe  f* 


foi*- 
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His  hours  fiU'd  up  with  riots,  banqoecay 
And  never  noted  him  In  any  study, 
Any  reUremcnt,  any  sequestration. 

Benrg  K  act  L 


I  will  conrerse  with  Iroa-wllled 
Whh  uareapective  boys ;  none  are  for  ma^ 
Wbo  hM>k  into  me  wkli  conuderaie  eyse. 

Richard  ill  act  hr. 


You  cram  theae  words  into  mine  eara, 
The  stomach  of  my  aense. 

7>flifwt/,actU.ae.L 

A  wiALTHT  lord  of  iar«xtendcd  land, 
Had  all  that  pleaaed  him  placed  at  hia  coouMBd; 
Widow'd  of  late,  but  finding  much  relief 
In  the  world'a  comforts,  he  dismiss'd  his  grief; 
He  was  by  marriage  of  his  daughters 
And  knew  his  sons  could  marry  if  they 
Meontime  in  travel  he  indulged  the  boys. 
And  kept  no  spy  nor  partner  of  his  joys. 

These  joys,  indeed,  ucre  of  the  grooaer  kit 
That  fed  the  cravings  of  on  earthly  mind  ; 
A  mind  that,  conscious  of  its  ohu  excess. 
Felt  the  reproach  his  neighbours  would 
Long  at  th*  indulgent  board  he  loved  to  sit. 
Where  joy  was  loughler.  and  profaneneas  wit ; 
And  such  the  guest  and  msnners  of  the  hall. 
So  wedded  lady  on  the  'squire  would  call : 
Here  reign'd  a  fovourite,  and  her  triumph  gain'd 
O'er  other  favourites  who  before  had  reign'd  ; 
Reserved  end  modest  seom'd  the  nymph  to  be. 
Knowing  her  lord  was  charm 'd  with  modesty ; 
For  he,  a  sportsman  keen,  the  more  ei\)oy'd. 
The  greater  value  had  the  thing  destroy'd. 

Our  'squire  declared,  that,  from  a  wife  relaiMd 
He  would  no  more  give  trouble  to  a  prieal ; 
Soem'd  it  not  then  ungrateful  and  unkind. 
That  he  should  trouble  from  the  priesthood  find  I 
The  church  he  honour'd,  and  he  gave  the  doe 
And  full  respect  to  every  son  he  knew : 
But  envied  those  who  had  the  luck  to  meet 
A  gentle  (wstor,  civil  and  discreet ; 
WIk)  never  bold  and  hostile  sermon  penu*d« 
To  wound  a  sinner,  or  to  shame  a  friend  ; 
One  whom  no  being  either  shunn'd  or  fear'd. 
Such  must  be  loved  wherever  they  appear'd 

Not  such  the  stem  old  rector  of  the  time, 
Who  soothed  no  rulpni,  and  who  spared  no  cniM« 
Who  would  his  fears  and  his  contempt  exprev 
F'or  irreligion  and  licenlioufiness  ; 
or  him  our  village  lonl.  his  guests  among. 
By  »pee<  h  vindiriive  prnvcd  his  feelings  stung. 

"  Were  he  a  bigot,"  said  the  'siiuire,  **  vihooe 
Condemn'd  us  all.  I  should  diMlain  to  fceli 
But  when  a  man  of  |iarts.  in  college  train'd* 
Prates  of  our  conduct,  who  would  not  be  paifiM 
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ieelaimi  (whore  no  one  darat  nply) 
iuidoa*d,  grovolliof  in  the  aty 
tM  in  hnman  ihapo)  of  duuneleH  lozuiy. 
I  pntriot*!  icol  I  ttuid  Iho  ihock 
Miko,  oimmple  to  hb  flock : 
■  rector,  thu  severe  end  proud, 
I  wide  torplice  lor  e  narrow  ahroad, 
I  place  within  his  seat  a  youth, 
'  the  Graces,  to  expUin  the  truth  ,* 
I  the  flock  with  ^ntle  hand  be  led, 
1  won»  and  by  compassion  fed." 
rposed  teacher  was  a  sister's  son, 
it  children  gave  the  priesthood  one ; 
ad  early  train'd  ibr  this  employ 
t  talents  of  her  college  boy : 
I  times  her  letten  painted  all 
»r*s  views,  the  manners  of  the  hall ; 
r's  henhness,  and  the  mischief  made 
g  those  whom  preachers  should  per- 
Je: 

be  youth  to  views  of  easy  life, 
'  patron,  an  obliging  wife ; 
his  glebe,  the  garden  and  the  steed, 
M  as  many  as  he  wish'd  to  read, 
accorded  with  the  uncle's  will, 
•  priest  compliant,  easy,  still ; 
lad  often  to  his  favourite  sent, 
he  wrote,  **  in  manly  freedom  spent ; 
t  pleased  his  spirit  to  assist 
lad.  who  scom'd  a  Methodist'' 
r,  too,  in  her  maternal  care, 
ofomting  hypocrites  beware ; 
hia  duties  would  his  heart  seduce, 
his  talents  of  no  earthly  use. 
1st  a  trial  of  his  worth  be  made, — 
Dt  priest  is  to  the  tomb  convey'd ; 
rath  summon'd  from  a  serious  friend, 
and  host,  new  duties  to  attend. 
0Oths  before,  die  nephew  and  the  'squire 
iJ  worth  to  praise  and  to  admire  ; 
;h  the  one  too  early  left  his  wine, 
still  eiclaim'd — "  My  boy  will  shine ; 
ireive  that  he  will  soon  improve, 
!1  form  the  very  guide  I  love ; 
rottd,  he  will  my  name  defend, 
I  at  home,  be  social,  and  unbend." 
1  was  specious,  for  the  mind  of  James 
duly  with  his  uncle's  schemes : 
ipired  not  to  a  higher  name 
r  clerks  of  moderate  talents  claim ; 
I  pray,  and  reverently  to  preach, 
i  saw.  good  youth  I  within  his  reach, 
a  mass  of  sulphur  long  abide 
nert,  but  to  the  flame  applied, 
t  Maxes,  and  consuming  turns 
and  poison,  as  it  boils  and  bums, 
eaving  college,  to  a  preacher  stray'd ; 
d.  he  knew  not,  but  the  call  obey'd  : 
,  pensive,  ever  led  by  those 
I  some  specious  novelty  propose ; 
e  listen'd,  while  the  preacher  dwelt 
ng  themes,  and  strong  emotions  felt ; 
M  night  was  fix'd  that  pliant  will 
le  point,  and  he  retains  it  still. 
his  care  was  to  himself  confined  ; 
mmndt  he  gave  it  to  mankind : 
Tew  active ;  honest,  earnest  xeal. 
bn  dealt  to  him,  he  long'd  to  deal ; 
^17 


He  to  his  fiivourite  preacher  now  virithdrew. 
Was  taught  to  teach,  instructed  to  subdue ; 
And  train'd  for  ghostly  warfare,  when  the  call 
Of  his  new  duties  reach'd  him  from  the  halt 

Now  to  the  'squire,  although  alert  and  stout. 
Came  unexpected  an  attack  of  gout ; 
And  the  grieved  patron  felt  such  serious  pain, 
He  never  thought  to  see  a  church  again : 
Thrice  had  the  youthful  rector  taught  the  crowd. 
Whose  growing  numbers  spoke  his  powers  aloud. 
Before  the  patron  could  himself  rejoice 
(His  pain  still  lingering)  in  the  general  voice ; 
For  he  imputed  all  this  early  fame 
To  graceful  manner,  and  the  well-known  name ; 
And  to  himself  assumed  a  share  of  praise. 
For  worth  and  talents  he  was  pleased  to  raise. 

A  month  had  flown,  and  with  it  fled  disease ; 
What  pleased  before,  began  again  to  please ; 
Emerging  daily  from  his  chamber's  gloom. 
He  found  his  old  sensations  hurrying  home ; 
Then  call'd  his  nephew,  and  exclaim'd,  *'My 

boy. 
Let  us  again  the  balm  of  life  enjoy ; 
The  foe  has  left  me,  and  I  deem  it  right. 
Should  he  return,  to  arm  me  for  the  flght' 

Thus  spoke  the  'squire,  the  favourite  nymph 
stood  by. 
And  view'd  the  priest  with  insult  in  her  eye : 
She  thrice  had  heard  him  when  he  boldly  spoke 
On  dangerous  points,  and  fear'd  he  would  revoke : 
For  James  she  loved  not — and  her  manner  told 
"  This  warm  affection  will  be  quickly  cold." 
And  still  she  fear'd  impression  might  be  made 
Upon  a  subject  nervous  and  decay'd ; 
She  knew  her  danger,  and  had  no  desire 
Of  reformation  in  the  gallant  'squire ; 
And  felt  an  envious  pleasure  in  her  breast 
To  see  the  rector  daunted  and  distress'd. 

Again  the  uncle  to  tho  youth  applied ; 
'*  Cast,  my  dear  lad,  that  cursed  gloom  aside : 
There  are  for  all  things  time  and  place ;  appear 
Grave  in  your  pulpit,  and  be  merry  here  : 
Now  take  your  wine ; — for  woes  a  sure  resource^ 
And  the  best  prelude  to  a  long  discourse." 

James  half  obey'd.  but  cast  an  angry  eye 
On  the  fair  lass,  who  still  stood  watchful  by ; 
Resolving  thus.  "  I  have  my  fears ;  but  still 
I  must  perform  my  duties,  and  I  will : 
No  love,  no  interest,  shall  my  mind  control. 
Better  to  lose  my  comforts  than  my  soul ; 
Better  my  uncle's  favour  to  abjure. 
Than  the  upbreidings  of  ray  heart  endure." 

Pie  took  his  glass,  and  then  address'd  the  'squire  t 
"  I  feel  not  well,  permit  me  to  retire." 
The  'squire  conceived  that  the  ensuing  day 
Gave  liim  these  terrors  for  the  grand  essay. 
When  he  himself  should  this  young  preacher  try. 
And  stand  before  him  with  observant  eye ; 
This  raised  compassion  in  his  manly  breast. 
And  ho  would  send  the  rector  to  his  rest: 
Yet  first,  in  soothing  voice — ••  A  moment  stay. 
And  there  sugf^estions  of  a  friend  obey  : 
Treasure  these  hints,  if  fame  or  peace  you  priM, 
Tho  bottle  emptied,  I  shall  clofle  my  eyes. 

"On  every  priest  a  twofold  care  attends. 
To  prove  his  talents,  and  ensure  his  friends. 
First,  of  the  first — your  stores  at  once  produce. 
And  bring  your  reading  to  its  proper  use : 
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Oa  doctrinM  dwell,  and  eveiy  point  enibrra 
iSjr  quoting  much,  the  tclioUr'i  sure  mource : 
For  he  alono  can  ahow  ua  on  each  head 
What  ancient  achoolmen  and  lage  fathen  aaid : 
No  worth  hat  knowledge,  if  you  lail  to  show 
How  well  you  ■ludied,  and  bow  much  you  know : 
li  iaith  your  aubject,  and  you  judge  it  right 
On  theme  to  dark  to  cast  a  ray  of  light  ? 
Be  it  that  faith  the  orthodox  maintain, 
Found  in  the  rubric,  what  ihe  creeds  explain ; 
Fail  not  to  »how  ui  on  this  ancient  faith 
(And  quote  the  poMage)  what  wnne  martyr  uith : 
Dwell  not  one  moment  un  a  faith  that  ahocka 
The  minda  of  men  aincere  and  orthodox  ; 
That  gloomy  (aiih,  that  roba  the  wounded  mind 
Of  all  the  comfort  it  won  wont  to  find 
From  virtuous  acts,  and  to  the  soul  denies 
Its  proper  due  lor  alms  and  charities; 
That  partial  laiih.  tlmt,  weighing  sins  alone; 
Lets  not  a  virtue  for  a  fault  atone ; 
That  starving  faith,  that  would  our  tables  clear. 
And  make  one  dreadful  Lent  of  all  the  year ; 
And  cruel  too,  for  this  »  iaith  that  rends 
Confiding  l»eauties  from  (Mutecting  friends ; 
A  faith  that  all  embracing,  what  a  gloom 
Deep  and  terrific  o'er  the  land  would  come ! 
What  scenes  of  horn>r  would  that  time  disclose  ! 
No  sight  but  miMGry,  ami  no  sound  but  woes ; 
Your  nobler  faith,  in  loHier  style  convey'd. 
Shall  be  with  praise  and  admiration  pnid  : 
On  points  like  these  your  hearers  all  admire 
A  preacher's  depth,  and  nothing  more  require; 
Shall  we  a  studious  youth  to  college  send. 
That  every  rlovin  his  words  may  comprehend  I 
Tis  for  your  glory,  when  your  hearers  own 
Your  lea  riling  maicliii'iui,  but  the  sense  unknown. 

**  Thus  honour  gniu'd,  lenrn  now  to  gam  a  friend. 
And  the  sure  way  ih— ite\er  to  oireiid  ; 
For,  JameN,  conrndcr — what  your  neighboiirM  do 
Is  their  own  buainess,  and  concerns  not  yuu  : 
Shun  all  renemblnnce  to  that  forward  race 
Who  preach  of  sins  before  a  sinner's  iiice; 
And  seem  as  if  they  overlook 'd  a  pew. 
Only  to  drag  a  failing  man  in  \iew  : 
Much  phfiuld  1  feel,  when  qroaninj;  in  disease. 
If  a  rough  hand  u|ioii  my  limb  «hoiild  soiie  ; 
Dut  great  my  anirer.  if  this  hand  were  found 
The  very  docior'a,  who  iihould  make  it  iMiiind : 
Sti  feel  our  minds,  youni;  prieiit.  mo  doubly  feel. 
When  hurt  by  thom*  whime  oflice  ia  to  heal. 

"  Yet  of  our  diities  >-«>u  muiit  something  ti'll. 
And  muMl  St  timcM  on  sin  and  frailty  dwell ; 
Here  you  uiny  preac-h  in  eaiiy,  flowing  style. 
How  f  rrors  cloud  un,  ami  how  sins  defile*  : 
Here  bring  itemuasivo  tro|ies  and  figure*  forlh. 
To  show  the  irnor  thnt  wealth  in  nothing  worth; 
That  they,  in  tiii't.  (mmuh'mi  nn  ample  share 
Of  the  world's  giNid.  ami  1«*«*1  not  half  its  care; 
(iive  them  til  is  comfort,  ami.  indeeti,  my  gout 
In  its  full  vigour  cnuKoii  me  Mime  doubt ; 
Ami  let  it  alwayii.  Hir  your  leal.  nuffice. 
That  %  ire  you  comlml.  in  the  ahitrari — vice : 
Tlie  \ery  captious  will  lie  quiet  then; 
We  all  confeoi  we  are  odendinc  mm : 
In  lashing  sin.  of  evrry  stroke  bvware. 
For  sinnera  feel,  and  sinnem  you  must  upare ; 
fafanaral  satire,  avery  man  perceives 
\  alight  ■U><*fr         Millwff  fitan  nor  grieves ; 


But  name  Ih*  ofieoce.  and  you  abaolTa  th*  itiU 
And  point  the  dagger  ot  a  single  breast. 

"  Yet  are  there  sinnera  of  a  class  ao  low. 
That  you  with  safely  may  the  lash  beaiow ; 
Poachera,  and  drunkards,  idle  rogues,  who  feed 
At  others'  cost,  a  mark'd  correction  need  : 
And  all  the  better  sort,  who  aee  your  aeal. 
Will  love  and  reverence  for  their  paator  Mi ; 
Reverence  fiir  one  who  can  inflict  the  smart. 
And  love,  because  ho  deals  them  not  a  part 

**  Remember  well  what  love  and  age  advise ; 
A  quiet  rector  is  a  parish  price, 
Wlio  in  his  learning  has  a  decent  pride ; 
Who  to  his  people  is  a  gentle  guide ; 
Who  only  hints  at  failings  that  he  sees ; 
Who  loves  his  glebe,  his  jwtroii,  and  hii 
And  finds  the  way  to  fame  ond  profit  is  to 

The  nephew  answer'd  not,  except  a  sigh 
And  look  of  sorrow  might  be  term'd  reply; 
He  saw  the  fearful  hazard  of  his  slate. 
And  held  with  truth  and  safety  strong  debait; 
Nor  long  he  reason'd,  lor  tho  lealoua  youth 
Resolved,  though  timid,  to  profeis  Ihe  truth; 
And  though  his  friend  should  like  a  lion 
Truth  would  he  preach,  and  neither  Icsa 

The  bells  had  toll'd— arrived  the  tine  of  pnyfli; 
The  flock  assembled,  and  tlie  'iquirc  waa  ihaiv: 
And  now  can  fioet  sing,  or  proseman  say. 
The  disappointment  of  that  trj-ing  day  I 

As  he  who  long  had  traiii'd  a  liivouriia  aUad, 
(Whose  blood  and   bone  gave    promisa    of  hii 

speed.) 
Songuine  with  hope,  be  runs  with  portial  aya 
O'er  every  feature,  and  his  bets  arc  high; 
Of  triumph  sure,  be  sees  the  nvuU  start. 
And  waits  their  coming  wiih  exulting  heart; 
KiiresUiIling  glory,  with  im)mtient  glun<-e. 
And  sure  to  see  his  conquering  steed  advance; 
The  coiM{uering  Ktced  advances — lucklcaa  day! 
A  rival's  Herod  liears  the  |»rixc  away. 
Nor  second  hiM,  nor  tbinl.  but  lagging  last. 
With  hanging  head  be  ntmni.  by  all  Murpass'd : 
Surprise  and  wruih  ihti  ow  nor'*  mind  inlUuae, 
Love  turn*  to  M*orn.  and  i^lory  ends  in  shame  ;^ 
Thui  wailH.  hii;h  in  lin;M>,  the  partial  'squire, 
Kilmer  to  hear.  ini{Kiiieiit  to  admire : 
When  the  young  pn>arher  in  the  imies  that  fiai 
A  certain  passage  to  the  ktndliiii;  mind, 
With  air  and  accent  ui  range,  imfireasive,  aad, 
Alami'd  the  judge — he  trembled  for  the  lad  ; 
But  when  the  ten  niinnuiiciM]  the  piwvr  of 
Amazement  scow  I'd  uinin  liin  dtiuded  face. 
At  ibis  degenerate  m>ii  (ifhiit  illuklrious  race 
Staring  be  siooii.  till  liofM'  again  anMe. 
Thut  Jamei  might  well  lietine  the  words  he  choaii 
For  thiH  be  liaien'd  ;  but,  alan !  he  found 
The  preacher  alwa\M  mi  lurbidilen  cri'und. 

Ami  now  the  uiirie  left  the  hfitetl  |iew. 
With  James,  and  Jainen'ii  ciMidiii't  in  his  view : 
A  liirig  farewell  to  all  hm  tiivouriie  Nchemea! 
■  For  now  mi  crazeit  I'mmiir'H  fruntir  dreams 
I  Seem'd  v  ile  as  Jame»'M  rimiliifi.  nr  as  Jamea  : 
!  .Ml  lie  had  long  derided,  haieil.  fc-ar'd. 
I  Thw  fnim  the  ch<Hen  yoiiih  i)ie  uiii-le  heard  ;— 
The  needless  pau!>e.  ihe  lierre  disunier'd  air. 
The  groan  for  sin.  ihe  vehemence  o^  prayer, 
(iave  birth  to  wrath,  thai,  in  a  long  disciiurae 
Of  grace,  triumphant  roie  to  I'ourfuld  fiirce: 
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ad  hk  thouf  hfii  dMpiied.  his  rolei  tnnt- 

M'd. 

ile  the  anger  kindled  in  hie  breait,  [preM*d : 
D  miHt  be  endured  that  could  not  be  ex- 
m  idee  noie  infhiwtd  hii  ire, 
thrown  upon  m  riaing  fire : 
r  jet,  he  sought  bj  threatening  lign 
his  heart,  and  awe  the  young  divine ; 
ce  refused  thooe  angry  looka  to  meet, 
liami«*d  his  flock,  and  left  hii  seat : 
ed  then  he  felt  his  trembling  frame, 
I  his  soul — his  sentiments  the  same ; 
refore  wise  it  seem*d  to  fly  from  nge, 
k  for  shelter  in  his  parsonage : 
f  forsaken,  yet  consoled  to  find 
•nforts  left,  though  not  a  few  resign'd  ; 
f  he  lost  an  erring  parent's  love, 
wt  conscience  must  the  cause  approve ; 
ce  palate  were  no  longer  fed, 
id  ei^joy'd  delicious  thoughts  instead; 
one  part  of  earthly  good  was  fioipra, 
I  the  tithe  often  good  farms  his  own. 
low,  and  discord,  in  the  village  reign, 
1  leaonstrate,  and  the  meek  complain ; 
s  is  war  within,  and  wisdom  pleads  in  vain : 
mds  the  uncle,  and  proclaims  his  dread, 
bof -pnest  should  turn  each  rustic  head ; 
tain  converts  cost  him  certain  wo, 
bcfol  foar  lest  they  should  join  the  foe : 
of  old,  with  whom  he  used  to  joke, 
■  his  honour  with  a  pious  look ; 
ivbo  net  him  once  with  lively  airs, 
MS  his  way,  and  gravely  walk  to  prayers : 
onspanion,  whom  he  long  has  loved, 
rd  fears  confessed  his  conscience  moved ; 
l&ird  bottle  gave  its  spirit  forth, 
f  bore  witness  to  departed  worth, 
nd  arose,  and  he  too  would  depart : — 
said  the  'squire,  *'  thou  wert  not  wont  to 
n  attended  to  that  foolish  boy,  [start ; 

old  abridge  all  comforts,  or  destroy  f " 
e  had  listened,  who  had  slumber'd  long, 
convinced  that  something  most  be  wrong : 
igh  afiected,  still  his  yielding  heart, 
ring  palate,  took  the  uncle's  part ; 
»w  oppress'd  him,  who,  when  free  from 
ine. 

Mom  clearly  utter  his  design ; 
gh  by  nature  and  indalgence  weak, 
'converted,  he  resolved  to  speak ; 
aking ,  own'd,  **  that  in  his  mind  the  youth 
I  and  learning,  and  that  truth  was  truth  : 
ire  he  honour'd.  and,  for  his  poor  part, 
1  nothing  like  a  hollow  heart  : 
s  a  maxim  he  had  often  tried, 
ht  was  right,  and  there  he  would  abide ; 
nr'd  learning,  and  he  would  confess 
icher  had  his  talents — more  or  less : 
:  agrre  f  he  thought  the  young  divine 
nch  strictneai — they  might  drink  and  dine ; 
I  snflfeient — but  he  said  before,— 
ih  was  truth,  and  he  would  drink  no  more/' 
icard  the  'squire  with  mix'd  contempt  and 
lin; 

i  iIm  priest  this  recreant  sot  would  gain. 
Ririte  nymph,  though  not  a  convert  made, 
id  the  nan  ahe  scocn'd  her  cause  would 


And  when  the  spirits  of  her  lord  were  low. 
The  lass  presumed  the  wicked  cause  to  show : 
**  It  was  Uie  wretched  life  his  honour  led, 
And  would  draw  vengeance  on  his  guilty  head; 
Their  loves  (Heaven  knew  how  dreadfoDy  dia- 

tress'd 
The  thought  had  made  her !)  were  as  yet  imUess'd : 
And  till  the  church  had  sanction'd" — Hereshe'saw 
The  wrath  that  forced  her  trembling  to  withdraw. 

Add  to  these  outward  ills,  some  inward  light. 
That  show'd  him  all  was  not  correct  and  right : 
Though  now  he  less  indulged — and  to  the  poor. 
From  day  to  day,  sent  alms  from  door  to  door; 
Though  he  some  ease  from  easy  virtues  found* 
Yet  conscience  told  him  he  could  not  compound ; 
But  must  himself  the  darling  sin  deny. 
Change  the  whole  heart ;  but  here  a  heavy  sigh 
Proclaim'd,  **  How  vast  the  toil !  and  ah !  how 
weak  am  I !" 

James  too  has  trouble — ^he  divided  sees 
A  parish,  once  harmonious  and  at  ease: 
With  him  united  are  the  simply  meek. 
The  warm,  the  sad,  the  nervous,  and  the  weak ; 
The  rest  his  uncle's,  save  the  few  beside 
Who  own  no  doctrine,  and  obey  no  guide ; 
With  stragglers  of  each  advene  camp,  who  lend 
Their  aid  to  both,  but  each  in  turn  oflfend. 

Though  zealous  still,  yet  he  begins  to  feel 
The  heat  too  fierce,  that  glows  in  vulgar  leal ; 
With  pain  he  hears  his  simple  friends  relate 
Their  week's  experience,  and  their  woful  state : 
With  small  temptation  struggling  every  boor. 
And  bravely  battling  with  the  tempting  power; 
His  native  sense  is  hurt  by  strange  complaints 
Of  inward  motions  in  these  warring  saints  ; 
Who  never  cast  on  sinful  bait  a  look 
But  they  perceive  the  devil  at  the  hook : 
Grieved,  yet  compell'd  to  smile,  he  finds  it  hard 
Against  the  blunders  of  conceit  to  guard ; 
He  sighs  to  hear  the  jests  his  converts  cause. 
He  cannot  give  their  erring  zeal  applause  ; 
But  finds  it  inconsistent  to  condemn 
The  flights  and  follies  he  has  nursed  in  them : 
These,  in  opposing  minds,  contempt  produce. 
Or  mirth  occasion,  or  provoke  abuse  : 
On  each  momentous  theme  disgrace  they  bring. 
And  give  to  Scorn  her  poison  and  her  sting. 


TALE  XVI. 


THK  CONFIDANT. 


Think'st  thou  I'd  mske  a  life  of  jealousy, 
To  follow  still  the  changes  of  the  moon, 
With  fresh  suspicion  1 

Othello,  act  Hi.  sc.  3. 

Why  hast  thou  lost  the  fi«sh  blood  in  thy  cheeks, 
And  given  my  treasure  and  aiy  rights  in  thee 
To  thick-ejed  musing  and  cursed  melancholy 

Ilenry  IV.  Part  I.  act  li.  se.  3 

It  is  excellent 
To  have  a  giant's  strength,  but  tyrannous 
To  use  It  as  a  giant 

Measure  for  Meaaure,  act  ii.  sc  2. 

Anna  was  young  and  lovely — in  her  eye 
The  glance  of  beauty,  in  her  cheek  the  dyt  | 
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Her  ihapc  wu  slender,  ind  her  featurea  hiuall. 
But  gmceful.  eaiy,  unafl^-ted  all  : 
The  liveliest  tinta  her  youthful  face  disrioted ; 
There  beauty  sparkled,  and  there  health  reposed ; 
For  the  pure  blood  that  flushed  that  rosy  check 
Spoke  what  the  heart  forbade  the  tongue  to  speak ; 
And  told  the  feelings  of  that  heart  as  well, 
Nay,  with  more  candour  than  the  tongue  could 

tell: 
Though  this  fair  loss  had  with  the  wealthy  dwelt, 
Yet  like  the  damsel  of  the  cot  she  felt  { 
And,  at  the  distant  hint  or  dark  surmise. 
The  blood  into  the  mantling  cheek  would  rise. 

Now  Anna's  station  fre({uent  tcrrore  wrought 
In  one  whose   looks  were  with  such  meaning 

fraught ; 
For  on  a  lady,  as  an  humble  friend, 
It  was  her  painful  oflirc  to  attend. 

Her  duties  here  were  of  the  usual  kind, 
And  some  the  body  harani'd,  some  the  mind : 
Billets  she  wrote,  and  tender  stories  read, 
To  make  the  lady  sleepy  in  her  beil ; 
She  play'd  at  whisl,  but  with  inferior  skill. 
And  heard  the  summons  as  a  call  to  drill ; 
Music  was  ever  pleasant  till  she  play'd 
At  a  re(|uest  that  no  request  convey 'd  ; 
The  lady's  tales  witli  anxious  looks  she  heani. 
For  she  miut  witness  what  her  friend  avcrr'd  : 
Tlie  lady's  taslo  she  must  in  all  approve. 
Hale  whom  she  hated,  whom  she  loved  must  love  ; 
These,  with  the  various  duties  of  her  place, 
With  care  she  studie<l,  and  perfiinn'd  with  grace ; 
She  veil'd  her  troubles  in  a  mowk  of  ease. 
And  show'd  her  pleasure  was  a  power  to  please. 

Surh  were  the  damsel's  duties  ;  ttho  was  poor — 
AlM»ve  a  servant,  but  with  servite  more  : 
Men  on  her  face  with  carclciw  freedom  gozrd. 
Kor  thought  how  (Miinful  was  the  fiUtw  they  raised  ; 
A  wealthy  few  to  gain  her  favour  tried, 
But  not  the  favour  of  a  grateful  bride  : 
They  M|x)ke  their  piir|)Ose  with  an  eaxy  air, 
That  shamed  ond  frifrhten'd  the  de{M>ndonl  fair; 
Past  time  slie  view'd,  tlie  paiwing  liinc  lo  rheut. 
But  nothing  found  to  make  the  present  sweet, 
With  |)ensive  soul  she  read  life'i*  t'ulure  page. 
And  SUM  de|ieni]enl,  )MNir,  repining  aze. 

Hut  whotihiill  dare  t'aswri  wlint  i/tarf  may  bring, 
When  wohdcrH  fnim  the  (insHing  hour  may  spring  f — 
There  dwelt  a  yeoman  in  the  plare,  whose  mind 
Was  gentle,  geiieroiis,  rullivat«'d,  kind  ; 
For  ihirly  yeiirs  he  hibour'd  ;  furl  one  then 
Placed  the  mild  rustic  with  MU|K*riiir  men 
A  richer  Siaflitnl  uho  hud  lived  to  Have. 
What  he  had  treasured  to  the  {MMirer  enve  ; 
Who  with  a  wiher  mind  that  treasure  view'd. 
And  the  sliglit  studies  of  his  youth  rencw'd  : 
He  not  profuumlly.  but  discreetly  read. 
And  a  fair  mind  \%ith  uaefiil  rulliire  fed. 
Then  thought  of  marriase ;  "  But  the  great,"  said  he, 
**  I  shall  not  suit,  nor  Mill  the  meaner  me." 
Anna  he  saw.  admiretl  her  modest  air. 
He  thought  her  virtuous,  and  he  knew  her  fair; 
Love  Tailed  his  pity  for  her  humble  Mtate, 
And  prompted  wishes  for  her  happier  fate ; 
No  pride  m  money  would  his  feelings  wound. 
Nor  vulgar  manners  hurt  him  and  nmfouiid  : 
Ho  then  the  lady  at  the  hall  aiidreioi'd, 
Sougbl  her  CMneni,  and  hia  regard  eipress'd ; 


Yet  if  some  cause  hia  earnest  wiah  denied. 
He  begg*d  to  know  it,  and  he  bow'd  and  sigk'i 

The  lady  own'd  that  she  was  loath  to  part, 
But  praised  the  damsel  for  her  gentle  hevt. 
Her  pleasing  penon,  and  her  blooming  health. 
But  ended  thus,  "  Her  virtue  ia  her  wealth." 

"  Then  ia  ahe  rich  !"  he  cried,  with  lively  air; 
"  But  whence,  ao  pleaae  yon,  came  a  lass  so  &irr 

"  A  placeman*a  child  waa  Anna,  one  who  died 
And  leA  a  widow  by  afflict iona  tried ; 
She  U>  aupport  her  infant  daughter  strove. 
But  early  left  the  object  of  her  love; 
Her  youth,  her  beauty,  and  her  orphan  aute, 
Ciave  a  kind  countess  interest  in  her  ftte ; 
With  her  she  dwelt,  and  still  might  dwelling  bt 
When  the  eari's  folly  caused  the  lass  to  flee; 
A  second  friend  wns  she  compell'd  to  ahwu 
By  the  rude  offera  of  an  uncheck'd  son ; 
I  found  her  then,  and  with  a  mother's  love 
Regard  the  gentle  girl  whom  you  approve  ; 
Yet,  e'en  with  mc  protection  is  not  peace. 
Nor  man's  designs,  nor  beauty's  trial,  reaie; 
Like  sordid  boys  by  costly  fruit  they  feel. 
They  will  not  purchase,  but  they  try  to  sltaL" 

Now  this  gwx\  lady,  like  a  wiinoM  true. 
Told  but  the  truth,  and  all  the  tnitli  ahe  knew; 
And  'tis  our  duly  ond  our  pain  to  show 
Truth  this  good  lady  hod  not  means  to  know. 
Yes.  there  was  lock'd  within  the  damsel's 
A  fact  important  to  Ite  now  confesa'd  ; 
(iently,  my  muse,  th'  afflicting  tale  relate. 
And  have  some  feeling  for  a  sister's  fate. 

Where  Anna  dwelt,  a  conquering  hero 
An  Irish  captain,  Sedley  was  his  name ; 
And  he  too  had  that  same  prevailing  art. 
That  gave  soft  wishes  to  the  virgin's  heart: 
In  years  they  differ'd  ;  ho  had  thirty  seen 
When  this  young  heauly  counted  just  fifteen; 
But  still  they  were  a  lovely.  lively  pair, 
And  trod  on  earth  as  if  they  inxl  on  air. 

On  love,  delightful  theme !  the  captain  dwIU 
With  force  still  growing  with  the  hopes  he  Mi; 
Rill  with  mime  caution  and  rcluclance  told, 
He  had  a  father,  crafty,  harsh,  and  old  ; 
Who.  as  |M>KMmiiiig  much,  woiiM  much  expecU 
Or  ^Hith,  for  ever,  from  his  love  reject : 
Why  then  offence  to  one  so  |iowerfiiI  give. 
Who  (lor  their  comfort)  had  not  long  to  live? 

With  ihis  |MN)r  pnwpect  the  deluded  maid. 
In  wonis  confiding,  was  indeed  betray'd  ; 
And.  so(m  as  terrors  in  her  bosom  rose. 
The  hero  fled  ;  they  hinder'd  his  repose. 
l)eprive<l  of  him,  she  to  a  |tfi rent's  breast 
Her  seirets  trusted,  and  her  pains  evpreaa'd; 
l<et  her  lo  town  (no  prudence  urgeil)  repair. 
To  shun  dingmce.  at  leant  to  hide  it  there : 
Rut  ere  she  went,  the  luckless  damsel  pray'd 
A  chosen  friend  mi^hi  lend  her  timely  aid  : 
••  Yes ;  my  souI'h  nnier.  my  F.lira,  come. 
Hear  her  last  siah.  ami  enne  thy  Anna's  doom.** 
"  Tis  a  dtoVn  wish."  the  nncry  father  cried. 
But.  lost  in  troubles  of  his  imn,  complied  : 
And  dear  Klin  to  her  friend  was  sent. 
T'  indulge  that  widh.  and  be  her  panishment : 
The  lime  arrivetl.  and  bmucht  a  tenfold  dread ; 
The  time  was  past,  ami  all  the  terror  f!e«l ; 
Tlie  infant  died  ;  the  face  resumed  each  charok 
And  reason  now  brought  trouble  and  alarm : 
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1  her  Bin— oo !  ibe  wm  loo  jiut, 
1  and  kind — bat  ah !  too  yonng  to  trait' 
ton'd,  ber  former  place  returned, 
sd  beaaty  witb  new  grace  rebloom'd ; 
Mse  wkkpen  of  tbe  past  were  beard, 
•d  innoxious,  at  no  cause  appear'd; 
T  caret  oo  Anna*e  boioni  pren*d, 
her  father  gloomy  and  dbtrem'd  ; 
I  o'erwbelm'd  with  debt,  and  eoon  was 
led 

il  sorrow  o'er  a  mother  dead : 
fht  Elite's  arms,  that  &ithfal  friend  was 

«d, 

IS  compassion  by  the  countess  shown, 
th*  adventuree  of  her  life  are  known. 
ow  beyond  her  bopee'  no  longer  tried 
ih  awe— she  lived  a  yeoman's  bride ; 
ess'd  her  lot,  and  with  a  grateful  mind 
eful.  cheerful,  vigilant,  and  kind ; 
tie  bosband  felt  supreme  delight, 
ff  her  joy,  and  happy  in  her  sight ; 
with  pnde  in  every  friend  and  guest 
miration  and  regard  express'd  : 
■ater  pride,  and  with  superior  joy, 
d  exalting  on  his  first-bom  boy ; 
imd  breast  the  wife  her  infant  strain'd, 
»ling8  otter'd,  some  were  not  explain'd ; 
enraptured  with  her  treasure  grew, 
It  &miliar,  but  the  pleasure  new. 
ere  appear'd  within  that  tranquil  state 
reaiening  prospect  of  oncenain  fate ; 
t  the  married  when  a  secret  lies, 
sospicioa  from  enforced  disguise ; 
ight  the  wife  upon  her  absent  friend, 
that  must  upon  her  truth  depend ; 
is  no  being  in  the  world  beside, 
1  discover  what  that  friend  will  hide  ; 
•w  the  fact,  knew  not  my  name  or  state, 
se  can  tell  cannot  the  fact  relate ; 
,  Elisa,  canst  the  whole  impart. 
By  safety  is  thy  generous  heart" 
with  theee  fears — but  light  and  transient 


n  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  ease  : 
oil  all.  that  scarce  a  gloomy  day 

of  gloom  unmix'd  prepared  the  way; 
,  the  wife,  still  happy  in  her  state, 
rly,  thooghtless  of  approaching  fate: 
Bie  a  letter,  that  (received  in  dread, 
isenred)  she  in  confusion  read  ; 
nance  this ;  **  Her  friend  rejoiced  to  find 

had  riches  with  a  grateful  mind  ; 
Mr  Elisa  had  from  place  to  place 
ed  by  hope  to  labour  for  diBgrace ; 
!fy  acheme  her  wandering  husband  tried, 
hile  he  lived,  and  perish'd  when  he  died." 
I  of  want  in  angry  style  complain'd, 
d  a  harden  to  her  life  remain'd, 
dred  ahann*d  her  prayers,  no^pend  her 
al  snstain'd. 

irhy  neglected  f    Dearest  Anna  knew 
th  ODce  tried,  her  friendship  ever  true ; 
«d.  she  trnsted,  though  by  wants  oppress'd, 
the  ueasured  secret  in  her  breast ; 
*d  by  tnmble,  must  apply  to  one, 
oeas  due  to  her  for  kindness  done." 
aa'a  mind  was  tumult,  in  her  face 
p  9€  dread  had  momentary  place : 


"  I  must,"  she  judged,  **  these  cruel  lines  expose. 
Or  fears,  or  worse  than  fears,  my  crime  disclose." 

The  letter  shown,  he  said,  with  sober  smile, 
"  Anna,  your  friend  has  not  a  friendly  style : 
Say,  where  could  you  with  this  fair  lady  dwell. 
Who  boosts  of  secrets  that  she  scorns  to  tell  ?" 
''At  school,"  she  answer'd :  he  "At  school !"  replied ; 
'*  Nay,  then  I  know  the  secrets  you  would  h^e : 
Some  longings  these,  without  dispute. 
Some  youthful  gaspings  for  forbidden  fruit : 
Why  so  disorder'd,  love  7  are  such  the  crimes 
That  give  us  sorrow  in  our  graver  times  ? 
Come,  take  a  present  for  your  friend,  and  rest 
In  perfect  peace — ^you  find  you  are  confesa'd." 

This  cloud,  though  past,  alarm'd  the  conadmiB 
wife. 
Presaging  gloom  and  sorrow  fur  her  life  ; 
Who  to  her  answer  join'd  a  fervent  prayer. 
That  hor  Eliza  would  a  sister  spare : 
If  she  again — but  was  there  cause  ?— should  send. 
Let  her  direct — and  then  she  named  a  friend : 
A  sad  expedient  untried  friends  to  trust 
And  still  to  fear  the  tried  may  be  unjust : 
Such  is  his  pain,  who,  by  his  debt  oppress'd. 
Seeks  by  new  bonds  a  temporary  rest 

Few  were  her  peaceful  days  till  Anna  read 
The  words  she  dreaded,  and  had  cause  to  dread  >- 

"  Did  she  believe,  did  she,  unkind,  suppose 
T^at  thus  Eliza's  friendship  was  to  close  7 
No !  though  she  tried,  and  her  desire  was  plain. 
To  break  the  friendly  bond,  she  strove  in  vain : 
Ask'd  she  for  silence  ?  why  so  loud  the  call. 
And  yet  the  token  of  her  love  so  small  ? 
By  means  like  these  will  you  otteropt  to  bind 
And  check  the  movements  of  an  injured  mind  f 
Poor  as  I  am,  I  shall  be  proud  to  nhow 
What  dangerous  secrets  I  may  safely  know : 
Secrets  to  men  of  jealous  minds  convey'd. 
Have  many  a  noble  house  in  ruins  laid  : 
Anna,  I  trust  although  with  wrongs  beset 
And  urged  by  want  I  sitall  be  faithful  yet ; 
But  what  temptation  may  from  these  arise, 
To  take  a  slighted  woman  by  surprise. 
Becomes  a  subject  for  your  seriuus  care — 
For  who  oflfends,  must  for  offence  prepare." 

Perplex'd,  dismay'd,  the  wife  foresaw  her  doom ; 
A  day  deferr'd  was  yet  a  doy  to  come ; 
But  still,  though  painful  her  suspended  state. 
She  dreaded  more  the  crisis  of  her  fate  ; 
Better  to  die  than  Stafford's  scorn  to  m«et 
And  her  strange  friend  perhaps  would  be  discreet: 
Presents  she  sent,  and  made  a  strong  appeal 
To  woman's  feelings,  bogpincr  her  to  feel ; 
With  too  much  force  she  wrote  of  jealous  men. 
And  her  tears  fulling  spoke  beyond  the  pen ; 
Eliza's  silence  she  again  implored, 
And  promised  all  that  prudence  could  affi>rd. 

For  looks  composed  and  careless  Anna  tried ; 
She  seom'd  in  trouble,  and  unconscious  sigh'd  : 
The  faithful  husband,  who  devoutly  loved 
His  silent  partner,  with  concern  reproved : 
*'  What  secret  sorrows  on  my  Anna  press. 
That  love  may  not  partake,  nor  care  redress  f" 
**  None,  none,"  she  answer'd,  with  a  look  so 

kind. 
That  the  fond  mnn  determined  to  be  blind. 

A  few  succeeding  weeks  of  brief  repose. 
In  Anna's  cheek  revived  the  faded  rose ; 
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A  hu«  like  thii  Um  weftem  iky  dnpUyt, 
That  flows  A  while,  and  witheit  m  we  gaie. 

Again  the  friend'i  tormenting  letter  came — 
"  The  want!  the  eoiTer'd  were  affection's  tbanie ; 
She  with  her  child  a  life  of  terroia  led, 
Unhappsr  fruit !  but  of  a  lawful  bed : 
Her  friend  was  tatting  every  blitt  in  life, 
The  joyful  mother,  and  the  wealthy  wife ; 
White  the  wat  placed  in  doubt,  in  fear,  in  want. 
To  ttarve  on  triflet  that  the  happy  grant  ,* 
Poorly  for  all  her  faithful  tilence  paid, 
And  tantalixed  by  ineffectual  aid  : 
She  could  not  thut  a  beggar't  lot  endure ; 
She  wanted  tomething  permanent  and  ture : 
If  they  were  friendt.  then  equal  be  their  lot. 
And  die  wat  free  to  tpeak  if  they  were  not' 

Detpair  and  terror  teized  the  wife,  (b  find 
The  artful  workings  of  a  vulgar  mind ; 
Money  the  had  not,  but  the  hint  of  drett 
Taught  her  new  bribet,  new  terron  to  redrett : 
She  with  tuch  feeling  then  detcrtbed  her  woei» 
That  envy't  telf  might  on  the  view  repote ; 
Then  to  a  mother't  paint  the  made  appeal, 
And  painted  grief  like  one  compell'd  to  feel. 

Yet !  to  the  felt,  that  in  her  air,  her  fiice. 
In  every  purpote,  and  in  every  place  ; 
In  her  tlow  motion,  in  her  languid  mien. 
The  grief,  the  ticknett  of  her  toul  were  teen. 

Of  tome  mysteriout  ill  the  hntband  ture, 
Deaired  to  trace  it,  for  he  hoped  to  cure ; 
Something  he  knew  obtcurely,  and  had  teen 
Hit  wife  attend  a  cottage  on  the  green  ; 
Love,  loath  to  wound,  endured  conjecture  long. 
Till  fear  would  tpeak,  and  tpoke  in  language 
ttrong. 

**  All  I  mutt  know,  my  Anna— truly  know 
Whence  thete  emotiont,  terron,  troublet  flow ; 
Give  me  thy  grief,  and  I  will  fairly  prove 
Mine  it  no  telfith.  no  ungenerout  love." 

Now  Anna't  toul  the  teat  of  ttrife  became. 
Fear  with  retpect  contended,  love  with  thame ; 
But  fear  prevailing  wat  the  ruling  guide. 
Pretcribing  what  to  thow  and  what  to  hide. 

"  It  it  my  friend,"  the  taid— "  But  why  ditclote 
A  woman't  weaknett  ttruggling  with  her  woei  ? 
Tea.  the  hat  grieved  me  by  her  fond  complaintt. 
The  wrong*  iihe  tuffen,  the  distress  she  (laints : 
Something  we  do— but  she  afYlitis  me  still, 
And  sajrs,  with  power  to  help,  I  want  the  will ; 
This  plaintive  style  I  pity  and  excuse, 
Help  when  I  can,  and  grieve  when  I  refuse  ; 
But  here  my  useless  sorrowi  I  resign. 
And  will  be  happy  in  a  love  like  thine. 
The  husband  doubled  ;  he  was  kind  but  cool : — 
"  Tis  a  strung  friendship  to  arise  at  school ; 
Once    more  then,  love,  once  more  the  tufferer 

aid.— 
I  too  can  pity,  but  I  mutt  upbraid  ; 
Of  thete  vain  feelings  then  thy  bosom  free. 
Nor  be  o'erwhelm'd  by  useless  sympathy." 

The  wife  again  deepatch'd  the  useleis  bribe. 
Again  estay'd  her  terrors  lo  describe ; 
Again  with  kindest  wordt  entreated  peace. 
And  bagg'd  her  offerings  for  a  time  might 
A  calm  tncceeded,  but  too  like  the  one 
That  caoaaa  terror  ere  the  ttorra  comet  on  : 
A  tecret  sorrow  lived  in  Anna't  heart. 
In  Staflbrd't  mind  a  aacret  fear  of  art ; 


Not  long  they  lattad— thit  detemiiied  fee 
Knew  all  her  claimt,  and  nothing  wooM  fingi; 
Again  her  letter  came,  where  Anna  read. 
**  My  child,  one  caoie  of  my  diatraai.  ia  dead  : 
Heaven  hat  my  inftnt"- '*  UcanlcM  wretch  r  ^ 

cried, 
"  Is  thit  thy  joy  T'— "  I  am  no  longer  tied : 
Now  will  I,  battening  to  my  friend,  partake 
Her  caret  and  comfbrto,  and  no  nore  forsake; 
Now  ahall  we  both  in  equal  ttation  move. 
Save  that  my  friend  eiijoyt  a  hutband't  love." 

Complaint  and  threati  to  ttrong  the  wife  iMJ 
Who  wildly  on  her  cottage  neighbour  gamd  ; 
Her  tonet,  her  trembling,  first  betray'd  her  griif; 
When  floodt  of  tears  gave  anguish  in  relieC 

She  fear'd  that  Stafford  would  refuae  attcni, 
And  knew  her  telfish  friend  would  not  relcaii 
She  must  petition,  yet  delay 'd  the  task. 
Ashamed,  afraid,  and  yet  compeird  to  aak; 
Unknown  to  him  some  object  fill'd  her  mind. 
And,  once  suspicious,  he  became  unkind  : 
They  sate  one  evening,  each  ahsorb'd  in 
When,  hark !  a  noise,  and,  rushing  to  the 
The  friend  tripp'd  lightly  in,  and  laughing  aid,*! 
come." 

Anna  received  her  with  an  aniioaa  aind. 
And  meeting  whisper'd,  •*  Is  Elia  kind  P 
Keser\'ed  and  cool,  the  husband  sought  to  pioff 
The  depth  and  force  of  this  mysterious  love. 
To  naught  that  poss'd  between  the  strangwl 
And  his  meek  partner  seem'd  he  lo  attend ; 
But,  anxious,  liiten'd  to  the  lightest  woid 
That  might  tome  knowledge  of  his  gneat 
And  learn  the  reason  one  to  him  so  dear 
Shoiild  feel  such  fondness,  yet  betray  aucfa 

Soon  he  pcrceiveil  this  uninvited  guest. 
Unwelcome  loo,  a  sovereign  power  poaaem'd; 
LofVy  she  was  and  cureless,  while  the  meek 
And  humbled  Anna  was  afraid  to  speak : 
As  mute  she  listeii'd  with  a  painful  smile. 
Her  fnend  sate  laughing  and  at  ease  the  whiles 
Telling  her  idle  tales  with  all  the  glee 
Of  careless  and  unfeeling  levity. 
With  calm  good  souse  he  knew  his  wife  endarit 
And  now  with  wounded  pride  her  conduct  view'^l 
Her  speech  was  low.  her  every  look  convey'd— 
"  I  am  a  slave  suliservient  and  afraid." 
All  trace  of  comfort  vanish'd  if  she  spoke. 
The  noisy  friend  upon  her  purpose  broke ; 
To  her  remarks  with  insolence  replied. 
And  her  assertions  doubted  or  denied  ; 
While  the  meek  Anna  like  an  infant  shook, 
Wo-struck  and  tremhlini;  at  the  serpent'a  look. 

"  Tlicre  is."  said  Siaflord. "  yes,  there  ia  a  caon- 
This  creature  frights  her.  overpowers,  and  ai 
Six  weeks  had   pussM— "  lu  truth,  my  lovt, 

friend 
Has  liberal  notions :  what  does  she  intend  I 
Without  •hint  she  rame.  and  will  she  stay 
Till  she  receives  the  hint  to  fo  away  ?'* 

Confused  the  wife  replied,  in  spite  of  truth, 
"  I  love  the  dear  nimiMiiiiun  of  ray  youth." 
"  Tis  well."  said  St:ifK»nl ;"  then  ytmrlovca 
Trust  me.  your  rivals.  Anna,  will  be  few." 

Thoiic;h  playful  this,  who  felt  too  much 
T'  ndmit  the  conwilntinn  of  n  jest ; 
III  she  raposed.  and  in  her  dreams  would  sigh. 
And,  murmuring  forth  lier  anguiih,  beg  lo  dio  s 
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i«n  9f9,  slow  paec,  ud  pallid  cheek, 
I  eoDfiMioo.  aod  ilie  IWd  lo  tpeak. 
the  firteod  beheld,  Ibr,  quick  of  tight, 

the  hosbend  eager  Ibr  her  flight; 
ff  Ibree  alone  the  coold  retain 
g  comibrts  she  had  hope  to  gain  : 
lerceived,  to  win  her  poet  for  life, 
infuee  freth  tenon  in  the  wife ; 
to  friendihip*t  feebler  tie*  adieu, 
y  claim  the  otyect  in  her  view : 
lie  husband'a  love,  and  knew  the  power 
I  might  uae  in  Mme  propitious  hour. 
le  the  aniiooi  wife,  from  pure  dittren 
courage,  aaid,  **  I  will  confess  ;*' 
ler  children  felt  a  parent's  pride. 
It  once  more  the  hated  truth  to  hide- 
1,  grieved,  impatient,  Staflbrd  bore 
a  change  till  he  could  bear  no  more  ; 
>  truth,  in  speech  and  action  plain, 
U  fraud  and  cunning  in  disdain ; 

to  find,  and  falsehood  to  detect, 
le  fled  to  measurea  indirect. 
'  the  friends  were  seated  in  that  room 
with  care  adom*d,  and  named  her  home : 
»   the  eye,  there  curious    prints  were 

!Cd, 

light  volumes  to  amuse  the  taste ; 
d  nosic,  on  a  table  laid, 
rite  atudiee  of  the  &ir  betray'd ; 
le  window  was  the  toilet  spread, 
re  gleam*d  upon  a  crimson  bed. 
*s  looks  and  &lling  tears  were  seen 
eating  had  their  subjects  been : 
**  resumed  the  friend,  **  I  plainly  find 
ind  Staffi>rd  know  each  other's  mind  ; 
art,  must  on  the  world  be  thrown, 
iscarded,  worthless,  and  unknown ; 
carry,  and  lo  please  a  foe, 
lecret  in  my  bosom  f    No ! 
your  friend  a  reptile  you  may  tread 
Kir  feet,  and  say,  the  worm  is  dead  ; 
te  feeling,  and  will  not  be  made 
of  her  whom  love  cannot  persuade : 
your  word,  your  slightest  wish,  effect 
M>pe.  petition,  or  expect  ? 
'  you  have,  but  you  the  use  decline — 
iroa  feel  not,  or  you  fear  not  mine, 
a  time,  when  I,  n  lender  maid, 
rail,  and  your  desires  obey'd ; 
ther  to  the  child  became, 
oar  sorrow,  and  conceal'd  your  shame ; 
Town  rich  and  hoppy,  from  the  door 
a  bosom  friend,  despised  and  poor ; 
alive,  its  mother  might  have  known 
ingrateful  spirit  she  has  shown." 
lused   the  guest,  and    Anna    cried    at 
:ih — 

nse.  cruel  friend  !  beyond  my  strength  ; 
ad  been  beside  my  infant  laid, 
ie  would  vex  roe.  threaten,  or  upbraid." 
's  looks  the  friend  beheld  despair ; 
1  ahe  aoflen'd,  and  composed  her  air ; 
professing  love,  she  answered  still — 
befriend  me.  but  you  want  the  will." 
id  thoB,  and  Anna  went  her  way, 
rr  ■eerec  aorrows.  and  to  pray. 
■■■Md  with  books,  and  fond  of  home, 
I  «ft  diapaQM  the  evaning  gloom ; 


History  or  tale— all  heard  him  with  delight. 
And  thus  was  pass'd  this  memomble  night 
The  listening  friend  bestow'd  a  flattering 
A  sleeping  boy  the  mother  held  the  while ; 
And  ere  she  fondly  bore  him  to  his  bed. 
On  his  fair  face  the  tear  of  anguish  shed. 

And  now  his  task  resumed,  **  My  tale,"  aaid  he, 
**  Is  short  and  sad,  short  may  our  sadneas  be !" 

*'  The  Caliph  Harun,*  as  historians  tell. 
Ruled,  for  a  tyrant,  admirably  well ; 
Where  his  own  pleosuree  were  not  touch'd,  to  raeik 
He  was  humane,  and  sometimes  even  then  ; 
Harun  was  fond  of  fruits,  and  gardens  fair. 
And  wo  to  all  whom  he  found  poaching  there ! 
Among  his  pages  was  a  lively  boy, 
Elager  in  search  of  every  trifling  joy ; 
His  feelings  vivid,  and  his  fancy  strong. 
He  sigh'd  for  pleasure  while  he  shrank  from  wrong ; 
When  by  the  caliph  in  the  garden  placed 
He  saw  the  treasures  which  he  long'd  to  taste ; 
And  ofl  alone  he  ventured  to  behold 
Rich  hanging  fruits  with  rind  of  glowing  gold; 
Too  long  he  stayed  forbidden  bliss  to  view. 
His  virtue  failing,  as  his  longings  grew  ; 
Athirst  and  wearied  with  the  noontide  heat,  , 
Fate  to  the  garden  led  his  luckless  feet ;  ^^ 

With  eager  eyes  and  open  mouth  he  stood,         ^^ 
Smelt  the  sweet  breath,  and  touch'd  the  fragrant 

food; 
The  tempting  beauty  sparkling  in  the  sun 
Charm'd  his  young  sense — he  ate,  and  was  undone : 
When  the  fond  glutton  paused,  his  eyes  around 
He  turn'd,  and  eyes  upon  him  turning  found ; 
Pleased  he  beheld  the  spy,  a  brother  page, 
A  friend  allied  in  office  and  in  age ; 
Who  promised  much  that  secret  he  would  be. 
But  high  the  price  he  fix'd  on  secrecy. 

'* '  Were  you  suspected,  my  unhappy  friend,' 
Began  the  boy, '  where  would  your  sorrows  end  ? 
In  all  the  palace  there  is  not  a  page 
The  caliph  would  not  torture  in  his  rage : 
I  think  I  see  thee  now  impaled  alive. 
Writhing  in  pangs — but  come,  my  friend!  revive; 
Had  some  beheld  you,  all  your  purse  contains 
Could  not  have  saved  you  from  terrific  paius ; 
I  scorn  such  meanness  ;  and,  if  not  in  debt. 
Would  not  an  asper  on  your  folly  set' 

"The  hint  was  strong;  young  Osmyn  search'd 
his  store 
For  bribes,  and  found  he  soon  could  bribe  no  more ; 
That  time  arrived,  for  Osrayn's  stock  was  small. 
And  the  young  tyrant  now  possess'd  it  all ; 
The  cruel  3routh,  with  his  companions  near. 
Gave  the  broad  hint  that  raised  the  sudden  fear ; 
Th'  ungenerous  insult  now  was  daily  shown. 
And  Osmyn *8  peace  and  honest  pride  were  flown ; 
Then  came  auRmenting  woes,  and  fancy  strong 
Drew  forms  of  suffering,  a  tormenting  throng  ; 
He  felt  degraded,  and  the  struggling  mind 
Dared  not  be  free,  and  could  not  be  resign'd  ; 
And  all  his  pains  and  fervent  prayers  obtain'd 
Was  truce  from  insult,  while  the  fears  remain'd. 


•  The  severely  here  m«>snt  Is  the  Haroiin  Alraschid, 
or  Harnn  al  RashlH,  who  died  early  in  the  ninth  century  ; 
he  Is  often  the  hearer,  and  sometimes  the  hero,  of  ataU 
ia  the  Arabian  Nights'  Eatertainments. 
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CRABBE. 


*<  One  day  it  chanced  that  this  degraded  boj 
And  tyrant  friend  were  fixM  at  their  employ  < 
Who  now  had  thrown  reatraint  and  form  aiiide, 
And  for  hii  bribe  in  plainer  speech  applied  t 
'  Long  have  I  waited,  and  the  last  supply 
Was  but  a  pittance,  yet  how  patient  I ! 
Bat  give  me  now  what  thy  first  terrors  gave, 
My  speech  shall  praise    thee,   and    my  silence 
save/ 

**  Osmyn  had  found,  in  many  a  dreadful  day, 
The  tyrant  fiercer  when  he  seero*d  in  play : 
He  begg*d  forbeamnce ;  '  I  have  not  to  give ; 
Spare  me  a  while,  although  'lis  pain  to  live : 
O !  had  that  stolen  fruit  the  power  posaess'd 
To  war  with  life.  I  now  had  been  at  rest' 

**'  So  fond  of  death,*  replied  the  boy,  *  'tis  plain 
Thou  hast  no  certain  notion  of  the  pain ; 
But  to  the  caliph  were  a  secret  shown, 
Death  has  no  pain  that  would  be  then  unknown.' 

**  Now,  says  the  story,  in  a  closet  near, 
The  monarch,  seated,  chanced  the  bo3rs  to  hear ; 
There  oA  he  came,  when  wearied  on  his  throne. 
To  read,  sleep,  listen,  pray,  or  be  alone. 

"The  tale    proceeds,  when    first    the    caliph 

«.  found 
at  he  was  robb'd,  although  alone,  he  frown'd  : 
d  swore  in  wrath,  that  he  would  send  the  boy 
Far  from  his  notice,  favour,  or  employ ; 
But  gentler  nsneroents  soothed  his  nifHed  mind, 
And  hit  own  failings  taught  him  to  )>e  kind. 

"  Relenting  thoughts  tlien  painted  Osmyn  young. 
His  passion  urgent,  and  temptation  strong; 
And  that  he  sufler'd  from  that  villain  spy 
Pains  worm  than  death  till  he  desired  to  die; 
Then  ifhlM  morals  had  received  a  stain. 
His  bitter  norrows  made  him  pure  again  : 
Tu  Renmtn.  Pity  lent  her  generous  aid. 
For  one  so  tempted,  troubled,  and  betray'd; 
And  a  free  pardon  the  glad  boy  restored 
To  the  kind  presence  of  a  gentle  lord ; 
Who  from  his  oflire  aiKl  his  country  drove 
That  traitor  friend,  whom  pains  nor  prayers  could 

move ; 
Who  raised  the  fears  no  mortal  could  endure. 
And  then  with  cniel  avarice  sold  the  cure. 

*'  My  tale  is  ended  ;  but,  to  be  applied. 
I  muMt  dcRcribe  the  ploce  where  caliphs  hide." 

Here  both    the    females    look'd    alarm'd,  dis- 
tmw'd, 
With  hurried  passions  hard  to  be  expressed. 

"  It  was  a  cloiiet  by  a  chamber  placed. 
Where  slept  a  lady  of  no  vulvar  taste ; 
Her  friend  attended  in  that  chosen  room 
That  she  hsd  honour'd  and  proclaim'd  her  home : 
To  please  the  eye  were  choiien  pictures  placed. 
And  some  lisht  volume*  to  amuse  the  taste ; 
Letten  and  music  on  a  table  laid. 
For  much  the  lady  wrote,  and  often  play'd ; 
Beneath  the  window  was  a  toilet  spread. 
And  a  fire  Kleam'd  upon  a  crimson  bed." 

He  panned,  he  roue ;  with  troubled  joy  the  wife 
Felt  the  new  era  of  her  chanfreful  life; 
Franknem  and  love  appear'd  in  StaflR>rd*s  fiice. 
And  all  her  trouble  to  delight  frive  place. 

Twice  made  the  guest  an  effort  to  stntain 
Her  feelings,  twice  resumed  her  seat  in  vain, 
ifor  oonld  suppreaa  her  shame,  nor  could  support 
her  pain  I 


Quick  iht  retind,  and  aU  tiw  dtaaftl  BigM 
Thought  of  her  guilt,  her  folly,  aad  her  iiglti 
Then  fought  luseen  her  miserable  hosM, 
To  think  of  comforts  loat,  and  luood  on  wauli 
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She  hath  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  1 
Open  as  dsy  for  meldnf  charity ; 
Yet,  notwithstsoding,  being  inccMed,  Is  iiat — 
Her  temper,  therefore,  must  be  well  obaerv'd 

Henry  IF.  Part.  i.  act  hr.  sc 

^Three  or  four  weocbes  where  I  stood  eils 

"Aksl  food  soul!"  and  forgave  hfm  wUh  aD  tk 
hearts :  but  there  is  no  heed  to  be  taken  of  Ibesi; 
Cssarhsd  stabb'd  their  mothers^  they  would  hawt  A 
no  less. 

Juliua  Qssor,  act  L  sc 

Howdocti    Artcoki? 
Pm  cold  myself— Where  is  the  straw,  my  ieDsvl 
The  art  of  our  neoeiwlties  is  strange, 
That  can  make  vile  things  precious. 

King  Lmt,  act  II.  sc 

FmALKS  there  are  of  unauspioioiia  mind, 
Easy  and  soft,  and  credulous  and  kind ; 
Who,  when  ofilended  for  the  twentieth  tiOM^ 
Will  hear  th'  offender  and  forgive  the  crif  i 
And  there  are  others  whom  like  these  to  rhnif. 
Asks  but  the  humblest  effort  of  deceit ; 
But  they,  once  injured,  feel  a  strong  diadaiii. 
And.  seldom  pardoning.  ne\'er  trust  again; 
Urged  by  religion,  they  forgive — but  yet 
Guard  the  warm  heart,  and  never  more  forget: 
Those  ore  like  wax — apply  them  to  the  fire. 
Molting,  they  take  th'  impressions  you 
Rosy  to  mould,  and  fashion  as  you  pU 
And  again  moulded  with  an  equal 
Like  smelted  iron  these  the  forms  retain. 
But  once  impreu'd  will  never  melt  again. 

A  busy  port  a  serious  merchant  made 
His  chosen  place  to  recommence  his  trade ; 
And  brought  his  lady,  who,  their  children 
Their  native  seat  of  recent  sorrow  fled : 
The  husband  duly  on  the  quay  was  seen. 
The  wife  at  home  became  at  length  serene; 
Tliere  in  short  time  the  sorinl  coufde  grew 
With  all  acquainted,  friendly  with  a  fow: 
When  the  good  lady,  by  disease  aamil'd. 
In  vain  resisted — hope  and  science  fail'd  : 
Then  spake  the  female  friends,  by  pity  led, 
"  Poor  merchant  Paul !  what  think  ye  f  wiH 

we<l  ? 
A  quiet,  easy,  kind,  relifrious  man. 
Thus  con  he  rest  7 — I  wonder  if  he  can.** 

He  toa,%i  grief  subsided  in  his  mind. 
Gave  place  in  notions  of  congenial  kind : 
Grave  was  the  man.  as  we  have  told  befiwe ; 
His  years  were  forty— he  might  pass  for  more ; 
Composed  hia  features  were,  his  stature  low. 
His  air  important,  and  his  motion  slow : 
His  dress  became  him.  it  was  neat  and  plain. 
The  colour  purple,  and  without  a  auin  ; 
His  words  were  few,  and  special  waa  hia 
In  aimpleat  tenns  his  purpose  to  declare ; 
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MINI  OTil*  K>ber,  and  diMivet, 
.▼•uidcoiiiieoiMtjoiieoQki  Mldonmeet: 
Ifvcid  he,  yet  tumpUMMM  wm  hit  boud« 
Nvre  Iww  Biuch  he  conhl  aflbrd ; 
%h.  rceenred  himeeK  he  k»ved  to  lee 
>  plenteoue,  eod  his  oeighbiNin  free : 
beee  fiieode  he  Mt  in  loleaui  style, 
(ly  Kifien'd  to  •  eober  miile ; 
oheenrent  friends  their  reeeons  giTe— 
ns  so  vast  wonhi  mehe  the  idlest  graTe : 
soeh  men  to  be  of  lengnege  free, 
eem  ineongrooos  as  a  singing  tree : 
ive  their  music,  bat  the  birds  they  shield 
fesing  tribute  for  piotection  yield ; 
iple  tree  the  tuneful  choir  defends, 
rich  OMfchant  cheera  his  happy  friends  f 
sama  town  it  was  his  chance  to  meet 
r  lady,  with  a  mind  discreet ; 
in  liife's  decline,  nor  bloom  of  3routh, 
ed  fiir  maiden  modesty  and  truth  : 
re  oaol,  in  pious  habits  bred, 
:*d  on  loveia  with  a  virgin's  dread : 
ra,  rakca,  and  libertines  were  they, 
mieas  beauty  their  pursuit  and  prey ; 
IS  giants  in  the  ancient  times 
odem  lof  ers,  and  the  same  their  crimes : 
she  heard  of  her  all-oxiquering  charms, 
she  ied  lo  her  defensive  arms; 
>*er  the  take  her  maiden  aunt  had  told, 
wn  lihe,  was  raotioalike  and  cold ; 
lyer  of  love,  like  that  Pygmalion  pray'd, 
hard  atone  became  the  yielding  nuiid — 
mt  change  in  this  chaste  nymph  ensued, 
a'd  ID  alooe  the  breathing  flesh  and  blood : 
sr  yooth  described  his  wounded  heart, 
ne  10  rob  her,  and  she  icorn'd  bis  art ; 
o  of  raptures  once  presumed  to  speak, 
iicning  maids  he  thought  them  fond  and 


nkl  a  worthy  man  his  hopes  display 

l>lain  words,  and  beg  a  yes  or  nay. 

Id  deaerve  an  answer  just  and  plain, 

luUtion  only  moved  disdain — 

ly  friends  object  not,  come  again.'* 

s  our  brave  k>ver,  though  he  liked  the  face, 

not  a  feature— dwelt  not  on  a  grace ; 

he  simplest  terms  declored  his  state, 

ow*d  man,  who  wish'd  a  virtuous  mate ; 

sr'd  neglect,  and  was  ooropeU'd  to  trust 

anis  wasteful,  idle,  or  uiyust; 

Jd  they  not  the  trusted  stores  destroy, 

,  they  could  not  help  him  to  enjoy, 

h  her  peraoo  and  her  prudence  blest, 

I  would  prosper,  and  his  soul  have  rest : 

ike  be  his  t" — **  Why  that  hss  much  to  say ; 

uU  eoiMider :  he  a  while  might  stay ; 

sd  his  saanners,  and  believed  his  word ; 

not  fUtter,  flattery  she  abhorr'd : 

hsr  happy  lot  in  peace  to  dwell — 

rfaasfe  amke  better  what  was  now  so  well  ? 

i  wookl  pQoder."— '^  This,"  he  said,  **  was 

LJad." 

igg'd   to  know  **  when  she  had  fix'd  her 
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woaM  have  scom'd  the  air, 
of  a  mind  so  fair; 
this  wiser  maid  to  find 
IB  her  lover's  mind. 
18 


Hia  worldly  wealth  she   sought,  and  qui^y 

grew 
Pleased  with  her  aearch,  and  happy  in  the  view 
Of  vessels  freighted  with  abundant  stores. 
Of   rooms  whose  treasures  press'd  the  graaniQg 

floors; 
And  he  of  clerks  and  servants  could  display 
A  little  army,  on  a  public  day. 
Was  this  a  man  like  needy  bard  to  speak 
Of  balmy  lip,  bright  eye,  or  rosy  cheek  T 

The  sum  appointed  for  her  widow'd  state, 
Fix'd  by  her  friend,  excited  no  debate ; 
Then  the  kind  lady  gave  her  hand  and  heart. 
And,  never  finding,  never  dealt  with  art : 
In  his  engagements  she  had  no  concern ; 
He  taught  her  not,  nor  had  she  wish  to  learn : 
On  him  in  all  occasions  she  relied. 
His  word  her  surety,  and  his  worth  her  pride. 

When  ship  was  launch'd,  and  merchant  Paul  had 
share, 
A  bounteous  feast  became  the  lady's  care ; 
Who  then  her  entry  to  the  dinner  made, 
In  costly  raiment,  and  with  kind  parade. 

Caird  by  this  duty  on  a  certain  day. 
And  robed  to  grace  it  in  a  rich  array. 
Forth  from  her   room  with  measured  step 

came. 

Proud  of  th'  event,  and  stately  look'd  the  dame : 
The  husband  met  her  at  his  study.door — 
'*  This  way,  my  love — one  moment  and  no  more : 
A  trifling  business — ^you  will  understand. 
The  law  requires  that  you  affix  your  hand ; 
But  first  attend,  and  you  shall  learn  the  cause 
Why  forms  like  these  have  been  prescribed  by 

laws." 
Then  from  his  chair  a  man  in  black  arose. 
And  with  much  quickness  hurried  ofi'his  prose : 
That  "  Ellen  Paul  the  wife,  and  so  forth,  freed 
From  all  control,  her  own  the  act  and  deed. 
And  forasmuch" — said  she.  "  I've  no  distrust. 
For  he  that  asks  it  is  discreet  and  just ; 
Our  friends  are  waiting — where  om  I  to  sign  ? 

There ! Now    be    ready  when    we  meet    to 

dine." 

This  said,  she  hurried  off  in  great  delight. 
The  ship  was  launch'd,  and  joyful  was  the  night 

Now,  says  the  reader,  and  in  much  disdain. 
This  serious  merchant  was  a  rogue  in  grain ; 
A  treacherous  wretch,  an  artful,  sober  knave. 
And  ten  tiroes  worse  for  msnners  cool  snd  g^vev 
And  she  devoid  of  sense,  to  set  her  hand 
To  scoundrel  deeds  she  could  not  understand. 

Alas !  'tis  true ;  and  I  in  vain  had  tried 
To  soften  crime,  that  cannot  be  denied  ; 
And  might  have  laboor'd  many  a  tedious  verse 
The  latent  cause  of  mischief  to  rehearse  : 
De  it  confess'd,  that  lonj^.  with  troubled  look. 
This  trader  view'd  a  huge  accompting  book 
(11  is  former  marriage  for  a  time  delay *d 
The  dreaded  hour,  the  present  lent  ils  aid  ;) 
Rut  he  too  clearly  saw  the  evil  day. 
And  put  the  terror,  by  deceit,  away ; 
Thus  by  connecting  with  his  sorrows  crime. 
He  gain'd  a  portion  of  uneasy  time. — 
All  this  too  late  the  injured  Indy  saw. 
What  love  had  given,  again  she  gave  to  law ; 
His  guilt,  her  folly— these  at  once  impress'd 
Their  lasting  feelings  on  her  guilelesi 
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**  Shame  I  am  betr/'  ihe  cried,  ■*  aiid  want  eai- 
tain, 
But  will  not  lee  this  guilty  wretch  agmin ;" 
For  all  was  lott,  and  he,  with  many  a  tear, 
Confeti'd  the  faults— ahe  turning  acom'd  to  hear. 
To  legal  claim  he  yielded  all  hit  worth. 
But  Mmall  tho  portion,  and  the  wrong'd  were  wroth, 
>'or  tti  thvir  debtor  would  a  part  allow ; 
And  uhcre  to  live  he  knew  not— knew  not  how. 

Tho  wife  a  cottage  found,  and  thither  went 
7*he  Kiipplmnt  man,  but  ihe  would  not  relent : 
Thenre:urtli  «he  utter'd  with  indignant  tone, 
"  I  feel  Uie  iniBery,  and  will  feel  alone." 
lie  would  turn  aervant  for  her  take,  would  keep 
Tlie  poorciii  nchool ;  the  very  ilreets  would  sweep. 
To  rIiow  hiM  love. — "  It  wai  already  shown  : 
And  her  aflliction  should  be  all  her  own. 
Hit  waiiiB  and  weakneea  might  have  touch*d  her 

heart. 
But  from  hill  meanneae  she  remlved  to  part** 

In  a  small  alley  was  she  lodged,  bepide 
Its  huroblevt  poor,  and  at  the  view  she  cried, 
"  Wp Ironic — yes  \  let  me  welcome,  if  I  can, 
Tho  furtiino  dealt  me  by  this  cruel  man  ; 
Welcuniu  tliis  low  thatch 'd  roof,  this  shatter'd 
fe        door, 

These  vviilin  of  clay,  this  miserable  floor; 
Welcome,  my  envied  neighbours ;  this,  to  you. 
It  all  fainilmr — all  to  me  is  new  ; 
Yon  have  no  hatred  to  the  loathsome  meal ; 
Your  firmer  nerves  no  trembling  terrors  feel. 
Nor,  wlint  you  must  exposie.  desire  you  to  conceal ; 
What  your  coarse  feelings  bear  without  offence. 
DiKgUKiit  my  taste,  and  poivoiiN  every  sense: 
Daily  hIiuU  1  your  sad  relations  hoar, 
Of  \^:uiton  Moroen,  and  of  men  severe; 
There  uill  dire  curses,  dreadful  ooths  obound. 
And  vile  cipressioiis  «hock  me  and  confound  ; 
^oi.icof  dull  wheels,  and  songs  with  horrid  word«. 
Will  \tc  the  music  that  this  lane  nfTirds ; 
Mirih  tlini  diiigui^ts,  and  quarrels  that  degrade 
The  liuin.in  mind,  must  my  retreat  invade : 
Hard  is  my  fiite !  yet  eauier  to  sustain 
Than  lo  abide  with  guilt  and  fraud  again; 
A  grave  iniposlor!  ulii»  ei poets  to  meet, 
In  Kiit-li  KHiy  locks  nmi  uraviiy.  deceit  f 
Whrre  the  t>ra  ragev.  and  the  billows  niar. 
Men  kiM>\\  the  danger,  and  they  quit  the  shore ; 
But.  Ik*  ilmrr  nothing  in  the  way  descried. 
When  o'pr  the  rocks  smooth  runs  the  \i'icke<I  tide. 
Snikiiii;  uiiuam'd,  tliey  etecrate  the  shock. 
And  the  drond  peril  of  the  sunken  rock" 

A  fmwiiiiiK  world  had  now  the  mon  to  dread. 
Taiichi  in  no  arts,  to  no  profession  bred  ; 
Piiiinc  in  Brief.  IteHet  vtith  constant  care, 
Wandenni:  he  ^eni.  lo  rent  he  knew  not  where. 

Menntiine  Ihe  \%ife — but  she  abjured  llie  mime- 
End  ii  rod  lirr  lot,  aiul  struggled  with  the  shame  ; 
When  lit !  nn  uncle  on  the  mother's  side. 
In  nature  Kjmethini;.  im  in  bliMid  allied, 
Admirr.j  hrr  firmiiciN.  his  pmiection  gave. 
And  sho\«'d  a  kindness  she  diwlain'd  to  crave. 

FriKal  and  rich  the  man.  and  frugal  grew 
Thp  s inter  mind,  without  a  selfish  view ; 
And  fiirlher  still ;  the  temperate  poir  agreed 
With  what  they  saved  the  patient  poor  to  feed  : 
His  whole  estate,  when  In  the  crave  ci>iipign'd. 
LeA  the  good  kinsman  lo  the  kiiplred  mind ; 


Attured  that  law,  with  apali  tecnra  and  tigblv 
Had  fiz'd  it  at  her  own  peculiar  righL 

Now  to  her  ancient  raoidance  remoTad, 
She  lived  at  widow,  well  endow*d  and  iorad. 
Decent  her  table  waa,  and  to  her  door 
Came  daily  welcomed  the  neglected  poor : 
The  absent  tick  were  toothed  by  her  reliaC 
At  her  free  bounty  tought  the  haunlt  of  grief; 
A  plain  and  homely  charity  had  tha* 
Anid  loved  the  objecta  of  her  alms  to  tea ; 
With  her  own  handt  the  dreot'd  ihe  aavoury  BMk 
With  her  own  fingers  wrote  the  choice  leoeipi; 
She  heard  all  lalee  that  ir^ured  wivea  relaia, 
And  took  a  double  interest  in  their  (ale ; 
But  of  all  hntbandt  not  a  wretch  waa  known 
So  vile,  to  mean,  to  cruel  at  her  own. 

Thii  bounteout  lady  kept  an  active  apy. 
To  tearch  th*  abodet  of  i^-ant,  and  to  tnpply ; 
The  gentle  Sutan  ser\'ed  the  liberal  dama— 
Unlike  their  notions,  yet  their  deeda  the  lane; 
No  practited  villain  could  a  viciim  find 
Than  thit  tteni  lady  more  completely  blind ; 
Nor  (if  detected  in  his  fraud)  could  meet 
One  less  disposed  to  pardon  a  deceit ; 
The  wrong  she  treasured,  and  on  no  pratenca 
Ueceived  th*  offender,  or  forgot  th*  oflence : 
But  the  kind  servant,  to  the  ihrice-pmved  knaia 
A  fourth  lime  Iislen*d.  and  tho  past  forgave. 

First  in  her  youth,  when  she  H'aa  blithe  and  pf. 
Came  a  smooth  rogue,  and  stole  her  love  away ; 
Then  to  another  and  another  flew. 
To  boast  the  wanton  mitchief  he  could  do: 
Yei  she  forgave  him.  though  so  great  her  paia. 
That  she  was  never  blithe  or  gay  again. 

Then  came  a  s|x)ilcr,  who,  with  villain  art 
Implored  her  hand,  and  agonizo«l  her  heart ; 
lie  seized  her  purse,  in  idle  watte  to  spend 
With  a  vile  wanton,  whom  she  call'd  her  fricod; 
Five  years  she  sufl'or'd — ho  had  revell'd  fiv^ 
Then  cnme  to  show  her  he  was  just  alive; 
Alone  he  came,  his  vile  companion  dead ; 
And  he,  a  wandering  pauper,  wanting  bread ; 
His  Imdy  wasted,  wither'd  life  and  limb, 
When  this  kind  soul  became  a  slave  to  bin : 
Nay.  she  was  sure  that,  should  he  now  torvivi^ 
No  better  hinthnnd  woulil  be  left  alive  ; 
For  him  she  moiim'd,  and  then,  nlone  and  poor. 
Siu|E(hl  and  found  comfort  at  her  lady's  door: 
Ten  years  she  served,  and.  mercy  her  employ, 
llor  iQhk^  were  plenwure,  and  her  duty  joy. 

Thus  livetl  ihe  mistress  and  the  maid. 
F.nf-li  other's  ni«l— 4iiie  cautious,  and  both  kind: 
Oil  at  their  window,  workintr.  they  would  tigk 
To  see  the  aged  and  the  sick  co  by ; 
Like  wounded  hoes,  that  nt  their  home  arrive. 
Slowly  and  weak,  hut  lahounns  for  the  hire. 

The  busy  pt^ople  of  a  innwm's  yard 
The  curious  hnlv  vieM'd  uilh  much  reeaid; 
With  steady  mniion  hhe  |ierceived  them  draw 
Thniugh  blocks  of  litone  the  uliiwly- working  UH 
It  irave  her  pleasure  nnd  siirpriiie  to  see 
Amnnc  Ihcite  men  the  siirnN  of  revelry  : 
(%ilil  was  the  senson.  and  t-oiifined  their  view, 
TcilioiiH  their  L:i«k<«.  bni  merry  were  the  crew; 
There  she  lieheM  an  nzeii  pauper  wail. 
l*:itient  oimI  still,  to  like  an  humble  freight: 
Within  ihe  panniiT*  on  an  iih*  he  laid 
The  ponderous  grii.  and  tiir  ihc  portion  paid : 
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M,  and.  with  mdk  trifling  gift, 
to  live,  and  wretefaad  was  the  ihift 
It  be  by  eveiy  reader  told 
ia  humble  trader,  poor  and  old. 
laihor  would  a  name  rapprea^ 
aat  hist  a  reader  laama  to  goeai ; 
loet  our  novels  aometimea  treat, 
are — aaiured  again  to  meet : 
writer  for  concealment  tries, 
a  purpooe  mder  all  diaguise ; 
I  he  tells  us  they  are  deed  and  gone, 
e  wot — they  will  appear  anon ; 
tee  fight,  are  wounded,  hopeless  lie, 
y  cannot— nay,  they  cannot  die ; 
ae  tricks  and  stratagems  are  known, 
once,  the  simple  truth  to  own. 
the  husband ;  in  an  humble  shed 
depC  and  daily  sought  his  bread : 
ief  the  weary  man  applied ; 
is  rich,"  the  angry  vestry  cried : 
ired  not  to  his  wife  complain, 
wrongs,  and  fearing  her  disdain : 
methods  he  had  tried  to  live, 
efibrt  would  subsistence  give : 
usher  in  a  school,  till  noise 
ess  able  than  the  weaker  boys ; 
I  he  went,  till  he  in  vain 
•a,  or  words,  or  meanings  to  retain ; 
•mployment  in  each  neighbouring  town 
ook,  to  lay  as  quickly  down : 
I  faie^  he  fiul'd  in  all  he  plann'd, 
:  prosper'd  in  his  luckless  hand, 
home,  his  motive  half  suppressed, 

0  more  for  riches,  but  for  rest : 

the  bounteous  wife,  and  at  her  gate 
heerfol  groups  the  needy  wait ; 
ight  with  bolder  hope  t*  apply  7" 
IB  ansift-er*d,  and  went  groaning  by  : 
nains  of  spirit,  temper,  pride, 
rayer  he  knew  would  be  denied, 
the  grieving  man,  with  burden'd  ass, 
day  along  the  street  to  pass : 
,  Sann  f  who  the  poor  old  man  ? 
,11s ;  do  make  him,  if  you  can." 
us  damsel  still  delay'd  to  speak, 
confused,  and  had  her  woids  to  seek ; 
's  fears  the  fact  her  mistress  knew, 
•^  The  wretch !  what  scheme  has  he 
wf 

t  ? — but  let  him,  let  him  feel— 
the  courage,  not  the  will  to  steal." 

1  winter  came,  each  day  severe, 
mild,  and  icy  cold  when  clear ; 

»  humble  dealer  took  his  load, 
low,  and  shivering  on  the  road  : 
ill  relentless,  saw  him  come. 
I  wonder,  has  the  i^Tetch  a  home  V* — 
bovel !" — ^  Then  his  fate  appears 
rrime."— '*  Yes.  lady,  not  his  years ; — 
soflerings.  nor  that  form  decay*d." — 
the  parish  give  its  paupers  aid  ; 
le  vileneas  of  his  acts  allow." — 
Jear  lady,  that  he  feels  it  now." — 
h  disaemblers  on  their  deeds  reflect, 
e  pity  they  refused  expect  7 
i  evil,  evil  shall  he  dread." — 
,**  qooch  Soaan,  **  falls  upon  his  bed — 
ide  the  thatch— it  mellB  upon  his  head.' 
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Tia  weakness,  child,  for  grieving  gmlt  to  feeL"— 
**  Yes,  bat  he  never  sees  a  wholesome  meal ; 
Through  his  bare  dieas  appean  hia  shrivell'd 

skin. 
And  ill  he  farea  without,  and  worse  within ! 
With  that  weak  body,  lame,  diseased,  and  slow. 
What  cold,  pain,  peril,  most  the  sufierer  know  !"— 
**  Think  on  his  crime." — **  Yes,  surs,  'twas  very 

wrong; 
But  look,  (God  Mess  him !)  how  he  gropes  along."— 
"  Brought  me  to  ahame."— **  O !  yes,  I  know  it 

all; 
What  cutting  blast !  and  he  can  scarcely  crawl ; 
He  freezes  as  he  moves ;  he  dies !  if  he  should  fiilL 
With  cruel  fierceness  drives  this  icy  sleet. 
And  must  a  Christian  perish  in  the  street. 
In  sight  of  Christians  7— There !  at  last,  he  lies  ^ 
Nor  unsupported  can  he  ever  rise : 
He  cannot  live."—"  But  is  he  fit  to  die  7"— 
Here  Susan  sofUy  mutter'd  a  reply, 
Look'd  rouiMi  the  room,  said  something  of  ita 

state. 
Dives  the  rich,  and  Lazarus  at  his  gate ; 
And  then  aloud — *'  In  pity  do  behold 
The  man  aflfrighten'd,  weeping,  trembling,  cold  t 
O !  how  those  flakes  of  snow  their  entrance  win  4k 
Through  the  poor  rags,  and  keep  the  frost  within ; 
His  very  heart  seems  froxen  as  he  goes. 
Leading  that  starved  companion  of  his  woes : 
He  tried  to  pray — ^his  lips,  I  saw  them  move. 
And  he  so  tum'd  his  piteous  looks  above ; 
But  the  fierce  wind  the  willing  heart  oppoaed. 
And,  ere  he  spoke,  the  lips  in  misery  closed : 
Poor  Buflering  object !  yes,  for  ease  you  pray'd. 
And  God  will  hear— he  only,  I'm  afraid." 

"  Peace !  Susan,  peace !    Pain  ever  follows  sin." 
— "Ah!  then,"  thought  Susan,  "when  will  oun 

begin  7 
When  reach'd  his  home,  to  what  a  cheerless  fire 
And  chilling  bed  will  those  cold  limbs  retire ! 
Yet  ragged,  wretched  as  it  is,  that  bed 
Takes  half  the  space  of  his  contracted  shed  ; 
I  saw  the  thorns  beside  the  narrow  grate, 
With  straw  collected  in  a  putrid  state  : 
There  will  he,  kneeling,  strive  the  fire  to  raise. 
And  that  will  warm  hira,  rather  than  the  blaze; 
The  sullen,  smoky  blaze,  that  cannot  last 
One  moment  after  his  attempt  is  past : 
And  I  so  warmly  and  so  purely  laid. 
To  sink  to  rest— indeed,  I  am  afraid." — 
"Know   you   his  conduct 7" — "Yes,  indeed,  I 

know — 
And  how  he  wanders  in  the  wind  and  snow : 
Safe  in  our  rooms  the  threatening  storm  we  hear. 
But  he  feels  strongly  what  we  faintly  fear." — 
"  Wilful  was  rich,  and  he  the  storm  defied. 
Wilful  is  poor,  and  must  the  storm  abide ;" 
Said  the  stem  lady — **  T'w  in  vain  to  feel ; 
Go  and  prepare  the  chicken  for  our  meal." 

Susan  her  task  reluctantly  began. 
And  utter'd  as  she  went — "  The  poor  old  man !" 
But  while  her  soft  and  ever-yielding  heart 
Made  strong  protest  against  her  lady's  part. 
The  lady's  self  began  to  think  it  wrong 
To  feel  so  wrathful  and  resent  so  long. 

"  No    more    the    wretch   would  she  receive 
again. 
No  more  behold  him— but  she  would  ioatain  i 
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Gnat  hia  oflenoe,  and  evil  wm  hia  mind^— 
But  he  had  aufier'd,  and  ahe  would  be  kind  ; 
She   apuro'd    auch    baaeneaa,  and    ahe   found 

within 
A  frir  acquiual  from  ao  fool  a  ain ; 
Yet  ahe  mo  err'd,  and  muat  of  Heaven  eipect 
To  be  rejected,  him  ahould  ahe  reject" 

Soaan  waa  aummon'd ;  "  I'm  about  to  do 
A  fboliah  act,  in  part  aeduced  by  you ; 
Go  to  the  creature,  aay  that  I  intend. 
Foe  to  hia  aina,  to  be  hia  aorrow'a  friend ; 
Take,  for  hia  preaent  comforta,  food  and  wine. 
And  mark  hia  feelinga  at  thia  act  of  mine : 
Obaerve  if  ahame  be  o*er  hia  featurea  apread, 
By  hia  own  victim  to  be  aoothed  and  fed ; 
But,  thia  inform  him,  that  it  ia  not  love 
That  prompta  my  heort.  that  dutiea  only  move : 
Say,  that  no  meriti  in  hia  (avour  plead, 
But  miaeriea  only,  and  hia  abject  need ; 
Nor  bring  me  grovelling  thanka,  nor  high-flown 

praiae; 
I  would  hia  apiriii,  not  hia  fancy  raiae ; 
Give  him  no  hope  that  I  ahall  ever  more 
A  man  ao  vile  to  my  eateem  reatore ; 
But  warn  him  rather,  that,  in  time  of  reat, 
Bii  Crimea  be  all  remeraber'd  and  confeaa'd : 
I  know  not  all  that  form  the  ainner'a  debt. 
But  there  i>  one  that  he  muat  not  forget." 

The  mind  of  Suaan  prompted  her  with  apeed 
To  act  her  part  in  every  courteoua  deed : 
All  that  waa  kind  ahe  waa  prepared  to  aay. 
And  keep  the  lecture  for  a  future  day ; 
When  be  had  all  life'a  comforta  by  hia  aide, 
Pity  might  aleep,  and  good  advice  be  tried. 

Thii  done,  the  miatreaa  felt  diapoaed  to  look, 
Aa  aelf-approving.  on  a  pioua  book : 
Yet,  to  her  native  bioa  atill  inclined. 
She  felt  her  act  too  merciful  and  kind  ; 
But  when,  long  muaing  on  the  chilling  acene 
So  lately  paat — the  froat  and  aleet  ao  keen — 
The  man'a  whole  miacry  in  a  aingle  view — 
Yea !  ahe  could  think  aome  pity  waa  hia  due. 

Thua  fix'd,  ahe  heard  not  her  attendant  glide 
With  aoft  kIow  atep — till,  atanding  by  her  aide, 
The  trembling  aervant  gaap'd    for    breath,  and 

ahed 
Relieving  tears,  then  utter'd— '*  He  ia  dead !" 
"Dead!"  aaid  the  atartled  lady.     •*  Yea,  he 
fell 
Cloae  at  the  door  where  he  waa  wont  to  dwell ; 
There  hia  aole  friend,  the  aaa,  waa  atanding  by. 
Half  dead  hiroaelf,  to  aee  hii  maater  die." 
*'  Expircfl   he  then,  good  Heaven !  for  want  of 
liiodr— 
**  No !  cruaia  and  water  in  a  comer  atood ; — 
To  have  thia  plenty,  and  to  wait  ao  long. 
And  to  be  right  too  late,  ia  doubly  wrong : 
Then,  every  day  to  fee  him  totter  by, 
And  to  forlieor— O !  what  a  heart  had  I !" 

**  Blame  rae  not,  child  ;  I  tremble  at  the  newa.*'— 
**  Tia  my  own  heart,"  aaid  Suaan,  *'  I  accuae ; 
To  have  thia  money  in  my  purae — to  know 
What  grief  waa  hia.  and  what  to  grief  we  owe : 
To  aee  him  often,  alwaya  lo  conceive 
How   he  moat   pine   and   languiah,  groan   and 

grieve ; 
And  every  day  in  eaae  and  peace  to  dine, 
^"  '-•  €OHifoit  !»what  a  heart  ia  mine  !** 


TALE  XVUL 

TBI  WAOBB. 

■Tia  thought  your  daer  doth  bold  foa  at  a  bay. 

Tfamteg' ^tta  filkma,  aa  V.  at  t* 

I  chooaa  her  for  myaelf : 

If  ahe  and  I  are  pleaaad,  what*a  that  to  yoa 

Bii. 

Let'a  aend  each  one  to  hia  wti». 
And  he  whoae  wUa  ia  moat  obedient 
Shall  win  the  wager. 

M. 

Now  by  tha  world  it  la  a  luaty  wencht 
I  love  her  ten  timea  mora  than  e*ar  I  did. 

i».acLfLae.L 

Coc7NTUi  and  Clubb  were  man  in  trade,  wham 

Credit,  and  prudence,  brought  them  conalanl  gaiM; 
Partnera  and  punctual,  every  friend  agreed 
Counter  and  Clubb  were  men  who  muat  aoccaaA 
When  they  had  fix'd  aome  little  time  in  life, 
£ach  thought  of  taking  to  himaelf  a  wile ; 
Aa  men  in  trade  alike,  aa  men  in  love 
They  aeem'd  with  no  according  viewa  lo  aovt; 
Aa  certain  orea  in  outward  view  the  aaao» 
They  abow'd  their  diflference  when  the 

came. 
Counter  waa  vain :  with  apirit  atrong  and 
Twaa  not  in  him  like  auppliant  awain  to  aigh: 
*'  Hia  wife  might  o'er  hia  men  and  maida 
And  in  her  province  be  a  judge  and  guide ; 
But  what  he  thought,  or  did,  or  wiah'd  to  do» 
She  muat  not  know,  or  cenaure  if  ahe  knew ; 
At  home,  abroad,  by  day,  by  night,  if  he 
On  aught  determined,  ao  it  waa  to  be  : 
How  ia  a  man,"  he  aak'd,  "  for  buaineaa  fit. 
Who  to  a  female  can  hia  will  aubmit  f 
Abaent  a  while,  let  no  inquiring  eye 
Or  plainer  apee<.*h  preaume  to  queation  why. 
But  all  be  ailent ;  and,  when  aeen  again. 
Let  all  be  cheerful ; — ahall  a  wife  complain  t 
Frienda  I  invite,  and  who  ahall  flare  t'  objecL 
Or  look  on  them  with  coolneaa  or  neglect  t 
No !  I  muat  ever  of  my  houao  be  head. 
And,  thua  obey'd,  I  condeacend  to  wed." 

Clubb  heard  the  apeech^-*'  My  friend  ia 
aaid  he ; 
"  A  wife  with  leaa  reapect  will  do  for  ma : 
How  ia  he  certain  auch  a  prize  to  gain  f 
What  he  approvea,  a  laaa  may  learn  to  foign. 
And  ao  affect  t'  obey,  till  ahe  begina  to  reign ; 
A  while  complying,  ahe  may  vary  then. 
And  be  aa  wivea  of  more  unwary  men  ; 
Beaidea.  to  him  who  pla}'a  auch  lordly  part 
How  ahall  a  lender  crcaiuro  yield  her  heart  f 
Should  he  the  promiaed  confidence  refuae. 
She  may  another  more  confiding  chooee ; 
May  ahow  her  anger,  yet  her  purpuae  hide. 
And  wake  hia  jealouay,  and  wound  hia  pride. 
In  one  ao  humbled,  who  can  trace  the  fnend  f 
I  on  an  equal,  not  a  alave.  depend  ; 
If  true,  my  confidence  is  wiaely  placed. 
And  being  folae,  ahe  only  ia  diagmced." 

Clubb.  with  theae  notiona.caat  hia  eye  aronai 
.And  one  ao  eaay  aoon  a  partner  found. 
The  lady  choaen  waa  of  good  repute ; 
Meekncaa  aba  had  not,  and  waa  aeldon  mala ; 
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nick  to  anger,  itill  iIm  loved  to  mile ; 
d  be  cftlm  if  men  would  wait  a  while . 

her  duty,  and  the  loved  her  way, 
laed  in  truth  to  gorera  than  obey ; 
her  priett  with  reverence,  and  her  ipome 
tio  Ivlt  the  previire  of  her  vows ; 
i  civil,  all  her  fiiendt  oonfe«*d, 
bcr  way,  and  the  would  choote  the  beet ; 
Hne,  indeed,  a  ily  remark  would  make, 
r  not,  and  she  would  chooM  to  take. 
,  when  Clubb  fome  cheerful  monthi  had 
nt, 

oofea'd,  and  taid  he  wai  content 
-  meantime  Mlected,  doubted,  weigh*d, 
brought  home  a  young  complying  maid ; 
rreature,  full  of  fean  as  charmi, 
mt  nortling  from  its  mother's  arms ; 
eel  blossom,  such  as  men  must  love, 
serve  most  keep  it  in  the  stove : 

mild,  subdued,  expiring  look — 

the  voice,  and  this  &ir  creature  shook ; 

'  akme,  she  felt  a  thousand  fears — 

1  she  melted  into  floods  of  tears ; 

B  pleaded,  and  would  gently  sigh, 

Wty.  or  she  knew  not  why ; 

I  to  govern  none  could  be  afraid— 

le  finger,  thn  meek  thing  obey*d ; 

'  hnsbaod  had  the  easiest  task — 

a  will,  no  question  would  she  ask ; 

t  DO  reasons,  no  affairs  she  knew, 

■  spoke  not,  and  had  naught  to  do. 

lelaim'd,  **  How  meek !  how  mild !  how 

i: 

twere  cruel  but  to  seem  unkind  ; 

rer  silent  when  I  take  my  leave, 

f  heart  to  think  how  hers  will  grieve ; 

0  cm  earth  with  such  a  wife  to  dwell, 
pcures  to  have  sped  so  well ; 

not,  my  friend,  your  envy  raise, 
r  life,  your  patience  has  my  praise/' 
id.  though  silent,  felt  the  scorn  implied, 
ed  of  patience  f*'  to  himself  he  cried : 
woman  o'er  her  house  to  rule, 
or  child  just  hurried  from  her  school ; 
ro  care,  yet  never  lives  at  ease ; 
le.  and  indisposed  to  please  ; 
»  govern  ?  there  his  boast  should  end, 
d*8  power  can  make  a  ilave  his  friend." 
le  custom  of  these  friends  to  meet 
r  neighbours  in  a  neighbouring  street ; 
inter  oft  times  would  occasion  seize 
lis  silent  friend  by  words  like  these : 
said  he,  "  if  govem'd  by  his  wife, 
lis  rank  and  dii^ity  in  life  ; 
r  fate  befalls  my  friend  and  me** — 
and  look'd  th*  approving  smile  to  see. 
H  partner,  when  he  chose  to  speak, 

1  friend.  **  another  theme  to  seek ; 

I  they  met,  he  judged  that  state  afibirs 
important  subjects  should  be  theirs.** 
>e  partner,  in  his  lighter  vein, 
ise  in  Clubb  affliction  or  disdain ; 
m  anxious  to  detect  the  cause 
boasting ;  **  Wants  my  friend  applause  f 
\j  proves  him  not  at  perfect  eaue, 
9  pleaeare,  be  would  wish  to  please. 
■pha  hem  for  some  regrets  atone — 
irt  biMi  kt  other  men  akme.** 


Thus  made  suspicious,  he  observed  and  saw 
His  friend  each  night  at  early  hour  withdraw ; 
He  sometimes  mention'd  Juliet*s  tender  nerves. 
And  what  attention  such  a  wife  deserves : 
**  In  this,"  thought  Clubb,  **  full  sure  some  mysteiy 

lies- 
He  laughs  at  me,  yet  ho  with  much  compllei^ 
And  all  his  vaunts  of  bliss  are  proud  apologies." 

With  such  ideas  treasured  in  his  bresst. 
He  grew  composed,  and  let  his  anger  rest ; 
Till  Counter  once  (when  wine  so  long  went  round 
That  friendship  and  discretion  both  were  drown'd) 
Began  in  teasing  and  triumphant  mood 
His  evening  banter. — ^"^  Of  all  earthly  good, 
The  best,*'  he  said,  '*  was  an  obedient  spouse. 
Such  as  my  friend*s — that  every  one  allows : 
What  if  she  wishes  his  designs  to  know  f 
It  is  because  she  would  her  praise  bestow ; 
What  if  she  wills  that  he  remains  at  homef 
She  knows  that  mischief  may  from  travel  come. 
I,  who  am  free  to  venture  where  I  please, 
Have  no  such  kind  preventing  checks  as  these ; 
But  mine  is  double  duty,  first  to  guide 
Myself  aright,  then  rule  a  house  beside ; 
While  this  our  friend,  more  happy  than  the  fipaa^ 
Resigns  all  power,  and  laughs  at  liberty."  ?' 

'*By  Heaven,"  said  Clubb,  "excuse  me  if  I 
swear, 
I'll  bet  a  hundred  guineas,  if  he  darv. 
That  uncontroll'd  I  will  such  freedoms  take. 
That  he  will  fear  to  equal — there *s  my  stake." 

"A  match!"  said  Counter,  much  by  wine  in- 
flamed ; 
*'  But  we  are  friends ;  let  smaller  stake  be  named  x 
Wine  for  our  future  meeting,  that  will  I 
Take,  and  no  more — what  peril  shall  we  try  ?" 
'*  Let's  to  Newmarket,"  Clubb  replied ;  "  or  choose 
Yourself  the  place,  and  what  you  like  to  lose ; 
And  he  who  first  returns,  or  fears  to  go. 
Forfeits  his  cash—"    Said  Counter,  "  Be  it  so." 

The  friends  around  them  saw  with  much  delight 
The  social  war,  and  hail'd  the  pleasant  night ; 
Nor  would  they  further  bear  the  cause  discuss'd. 
Afraid  the  recreant  heart  of  Clubb  to  trust 

Now  sober  thoughts  retum'd  as  each  withdrew. 
And  of  the  subject  took  a  serious  view : 

"  Twas  wrong.*'  thought  Counter,  "  and  will 
grieve  my  love." 
"*Twa8  wrong,"  thought  Clubb,  *<my  wife  will 

not  approve : 
But  friends  were  present ;  I  must  try  the  thing. 
Or  with  my  folly  half  the  town  will  ring." 

He  sought  his  lady ;  *'  Madam,  I'm  to  blame. 
But  was  reproach'd,  snd  could  not  bear  the  shame, 
Herein  my  folly — for  'tis  best  to  say 
The  very  truth — I've  sworn  to  have  my  way : 
To  that  Newmarket— (though  I  hate  the  place. 
And  have  no  taste  or  talents  for  a  race. 
Yet  so  it  is — well,  now  prepare  to  chido)~- 
I  laid  a  wager  that  I  dared  to  ride  ; 
And  I  must  go :  by  Heaven,  if  you  resist 
I  shall  be  scom'd,  and  ridiculed,  and  hiss'd ; 
Let  me  with  grace  before  my  friends  appear. 
You  know  the  truth,  and  must  not  be  severe ; 
He  too  must  go,  but  that  he  will  of  course ; 
Do  you  consent  f — I  never  think  of  force." 

'*  You  never  need."  the  wofthy  dame  replied  • 
"  The  husband's  hoooar  is  the  woman*s  pride  \ 
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If  1  in  trifles  be  the  wilful  wife. 
Still  for  yuur  credit  I  would  loie  my  life; 
Go !  and  when  fix'd  the  day  of  your  return. 
Stay  longer  yet,  and  let  the  blockheada  learn. 
That  though  a  wife  may  aometimea  w  iah  to  rule. 
She  would  not  make  th'  indulgent  man  a  fool ; 
I  would  at  timet  adviM — but  idle  they 
Who  think  th'  anenting  huiband  muft  obey.'* 
The  happy  man,  who  thought  his  lady  right 
In  other  caaes,  was  auured  to-night ; 
Then  for  the  day  with  proud  delight  prepare<1. 
To  show  his  doubting  friends    how  much    he 

dared. 
Countei>— who  grieving  sought    his    b#d,  his 

rest 
Broken  by  pictures  of  his  love  distress'd— 
With  soft  and  winning  speech  the  fair  prepared ; 
"She    all    his     counsels    comforts,   pleasures 

shared : 
She  was  amnred  he  loved  her  from  hi|  soul. 
She  never  knew  and  need  not  fear  control ; 
But  ao  it  happened  he  was  grieved  at  heart 
It  happen 'd  so,  ihat  they  a  while  must  part — 
A  little  time — the  distance  was  but  short. 
And  business  call'd  him— he  despised  the  sport ; 
But  to  Newmarket  he  engaged  to  ride, 
With  his  friend  Clubb,"  and  there  he  slopp'dand 

sigh'd. 
A  while  (he  tender  creature  look*d  dismay'd. 
Then  floods  of  tears  the  call  of  grief  obey  M. 
**  She  an  objection !     No  V    slio  sobh'd,  *'  not 

one ; 
Her  work  was  finiih'd,  and  her  rare  was  run ; 
For  die  she  must,  indeed  »hc  would  iii>t  live 
A  week  alone,  fur  all  the  \%urld  muld  ^ive  ; 
He  too  inuNt  die  in  that  Mime  wicked  place; 
It  alMnys  happen'd — uas  a  mmroun  ca»c ; 
Among  thr^e  horrid  hontes,  jorkoys,  rn)wJs, 
Twas  rerlniri  death — they  might  l)eh{ioak    their 

shmwdn ; 
He  would  attempt  a  race,  be  sure  to  ihll — 
And  she  expire  with  terror — that  uas  all ; 
With  love  like  hers  6ho  was  indeed  unfit 
To  bear  such  horron,  but  she  miuit  submit.** 
**  But  fur   three  days,  my  love !  three  days  at 

most—" 
"  Enough  fur  me ;  I  then  shall  bo  a  ghost—" 
**  My  lionour's   pledged  !" — "  O !   yes,  my  dearest 

life, 
I  know  yuur  honour  must  outweigh  your  wife ; 
But  ere  this  al^eiire.  have  you  sought  a  friend  \ 
I  shall  be  dead— on  whom  cnn  you  de|iend  i 
Let  me  une  favour  of  your  kindnevs  cmve. 
Grant  me  the  stone  I  mention'd  fur  my  grave."      | 
*' Nay.    lu\e,  attend — why.   bless    my    suul — Ii 

say 
I  will  return — there — weep  nu  longer— nay  I** 
**  Weil '  I  ol>ey.  and  lo  the  last  am  true. 
But  spirits  lull  me  ;  I  muni  die  ;  adieu  !* 
**  What.mndam !  must  ? — 'tis  wrong — I'm  angry — 

luunds ! 
Can  I  remain  and  luse  a  thousand  pounds  ?'* 
**  (lO  then,  my  l(»ve  !  it  is  a  munstniiw  sum. 
Worth  twenty  wives— go.  luve !  and  I  am  dumb — 
N;>r  he  displeased — had  I  the  power  to  li\e. 
You  miiht  be  angry,  now  you  muNt  (itreive ; 
Alas!  I  faint— ah!  cruel — there's  no  neei] 
Of  wounds  or  fevers— this  had  done  the  deed.*' 


The  lady  fainted,  and  the  husband  sent 
For  every  aid,  for  every  oomfiMrt  went ; 
Strong    terror  aeized   him;  "O!  she    loved  m 

well. 
And  who  th*  effect  of  tendemea  could  tell  P 

She  now  recover'd,  and  again  began 
With  accent  querulous—*'  Ah !  cruel  man—** 
Till    the  sad    husband,  coDscieoce    atrock.  o» 

fe«*d, 
Twas  very  wicked  with  hia  friend  to  jest; 
For  now  he  saw  that  those  who  were  ohey'd. 
Could  like  the  most  subservient  feel  afraid ; 
And  though  a  wife  might  not  dispute  the  will 
Of  her  liege  lord,  she  could  prevent  it  still. 

The  rooming  came,  and  Clubb  prepared  to  ride 
With  a  smart  boy,  his  servant  and  his  guide ; 
When,  ere  he  mounted  on  the  ready  steed, 
Arrived  a  letter,  and  he  stopp'd  to  read. 

"  My  friend,"  he  road — "  Our  journey  I  decliai, 
A  heart  too  tender  for  such  strife  is  mine ; 
Yours  is  the  triumph,  be  you  ao  inrlined , 
But  ]rou  are  too  considerate  and  kind. 
In  tender  pity  to  my  Juliet's  fears 
I  thus  relent,  o'ercome  by  love  and  tears ; 
She  knows  your  kindness ;  I  have  heard  her  wKf, 
A  man  like  you  'tis  pleasure  lo  obey  : 
Each  faithful  wife,  like  ours,  roust  diaapprort 
Such  dangerous  trifling  with  connubial  love; 
What  has  the  idle  world,  my  friend,  to  do 
With  our  affairs  1  they  envy  me  and  you  : 
What  if  I  could  my  gentle  spouse  command-^ 
Is  that  a  cause  I  should  her  tean  withstand  t 
And  what  if  you,  a  friend  of  peace,  submit 
To  one  you  love — is  that  a  theme  for  wit  ? 
'Twos  wrong,  and  I  shall  hencefurih  judge  it 
Both  of  submission  and  control  to  speak : 
Be  it  agreed  that  all  contention  cease. 
And  no  such  follies  vex  our  future  |)eare  ; 
1^1  ench  keep  guard  against  domestic  strife. 
And  find  nor  slave  nor  tyrant  in  his  wife." 
"  Agreed,"    said    Clubb,   ••  with    all    oy 

agreed" — 

And  to  the  Uty.  delighted,  gave  his  steed : 
"I  think  my  rririid  has  well  his  mind  eipresi'd. 
And  I  .isvent;  such  thincM  are  not  a  j«*k1." 

**  True,"  Miid  the  wife,  "  no  lunger  he  can  bide 
The  truth  that  pains  him  by  his  Hounded  pridt: 
Your  friend  has  found  it  iH»t  an  easy  thing. 
I^neath  his  yoke,  this  yielding  soul  *o  bring; 
These  weeping  willows,  ihuugh  they  seem  incUsil 
By  every  breeze,  yet  not  the  slntncest  wind 
Can  from  their  bent  divert  this  weak  but  stabben 

kind  ; 
Drooping  they  seek  your  pity  to  excite. 
But  'lis  at  once  their  nature  and  delisht ; 
Sueh    women     feel    nut;    while    they  sigh  od 

weep, 
*Tis  but  their  habit — tlieir  afferiions  sleep ; 
They  are  like  loe  that  in  the  ha  ml  we  hold. 
SSo  very  melting,  yet  so  very  n)ld  ; 
On  such  affei'tion  let  not  mini  rely. 
The  husbandly  suffer,  and  the  ladies  sigh  ; 
But  )-our  friend's  offer  let  im  kindly  lake. 
.\iid  s^iare  his  pride  f<ir  hn  vexnlKHi's  sakei 
For  he  has  fuund,  and  thmugh  his  life  will  find. 
Tis  easiest  dealing  with  the  firmest  mind- 
More  just  when  it  resists,  and,  when  it  yielda,  i 

kind." 
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ipMer  to  a  food  tnde,  waA  bb  old  clMk  malcef 
kin ;  a  witberM  ■enriiif  nun,  a  lireili  uptter. 
Miriy  Wivm^WimdMor, act L  k. & 

v,  air,  that  I  haw  kaowB  go  about  with  my 
lajBca. 

WlmUHM  Jble^  act  It.  ic.  2l 

f»elf^  aomethnei  loaiing  the  fear  of  HeaTon  on 
ukd,  and  holding  mina  honour  in  mj  noceititj, 
to  draffla,  to  hadga,  and  to  lurch. 

JUEtrry  HivM  ^  IVSiMtMr,  aa  U.  ic.  2. 

Tea,  and  at  that  verj  moment, 
leidc  ration  like  an  angel  came, 
i  whipped  th'  olbnding  Adam  out  of  him. 

Hauy  F.  act  L  ec  1. 

ive  lived  long  enoqi^ :  Mj  Maj  of  lUe 
ill*n  Into  the  aere,  the  yellow  leaf; 
I  that  which  ehoold  accompany  old  age, 
iioouiir,  love,  obedience,  trcrapi  of  frienda, 
uet  not  look  to  have. 

MaeUthf  aa  T.  fc.  8. 

oor  hero  hnTe  a  heio'a  name 
beeanae  no  fr ther'a  he  oonld  claim ; 
d  hia  mother  with  preciaioQ  atate 
ir  claim  to  her  certificate ; 
am  word  the  marriage  most  depend— 
lie  waa  not  eager  to  defend : 
,  withoBt  a  father^a  name,  can  raiae 
ao  high,  deaerrea  the  greater  praiae ; 
adrantage  to  the  etrife  he  brought, 
ler  wonden  has  hn  prowess  wrought; 
depends  upon  his  wind  and  limbs, 
*ither  cork  nor  bladder  when  he  swims ; 
by  empty  breath  be  pofi'd  along, 
imael^but  in  his  helpers — strong, 
it  then,  oor  hero's  name  was  cleao 
John  Dighton,  and  he  answer'd,  *'Here!" 
that  name  in  early  life  assign'd 
r  found,  he  never  tried  to  find ; 
his  kindred  were  to  John  diqprace, 
lo  them,  is  a  disputed  case ; 
It  state  owed  nothing  to  their  care — 
t  neglected,  and  his  body  bare ; 
occeas  must  on  himself  depend, 
10  money,  counsel,  guide,  or  friend ; 
market  town  an  active  boy 
I,  and  sought  in  variooa  wajrs  employ ; 
0,  thus  cast  upon  the  world,  began 
the  mlents  of  a  thriving  man. 
spirit  high   John  leam'd   the  world   to 
ive, 

oih  senses  was  a  ready  knave : 
I  of  (rfd.  obedient,  keen,  and  quick, 
I  at  preaent,  akiH'd  to  shift  and  trick ; 
nble  part  of  many  trades  he  taught, 
m  builder  and  the  painter  wrought; 
og  amida  on  secret  errands  ran, 
m'a  helper,  and  the  hostler's  man ; 
n  he  chaoeed  (oft  chance<^  he)  place  to 

«• 

Bf  gemoi  ahooe  in  blacking  shoes : 
iu  fiaher  by  the  pond  he  stood, 
paacher,  ha  o'erlook'd  the  wood ; 
ction  John'a  impartial  mind 


To  all  in  tora  full  be  aUegiance  swore. 
And  in  hia  hat  the  varioua  badges  bore : 
His  liberal  soul  with  every  sect  agreed. 
Unheard  their  reasons,  he  received  their  creed ; 
At  church  he  deign'd  the  organ  pipes  to  fill. 
And  at  the  meeting  sang  both  loud  and  shrill : 
But  the  full  purse  these  different  merits  gain'd. 
By  strong  demands  his  lively  passicms  drained ; 
Liquors  he  loved  of  each  inflaming  kind, 
To  midnight  revels  flew  with  ardent  mind ; 
Too  warm  at  cards,  a  losing  game  he  play'd. 
To  fleecing  beauty  his  attention  paid ; 
His  boiling  passions  were  by  oaths  exprese'd, 
And  lies  he  made  his  profit  and  his  jest 

Such  was  the  boy,  and  such  the  man  had  been, 
But  fate  or  happier  fortune  changed  the  scene ; 
A  fever  seized  him,  **  He  should  surely  die—*' 
He  fear'd,  and  lo !  a  friend  was  prsying  by ; 
With  terror  moved,  this  teacher  he  addrees'd. 
And  all  the  errors  of  his  youth  oonfeas'd : 
The  good  man  kindly  clear'd  the  sinner's  way 
To  lively  hope,  and  counsell'd  him  to  pray ; 
Who  then  resolved,  should  he  from  sickness  rise. 
To  quit  cards,  liquors,  poaching,  oaths,  and  liea : 
His  health  restored,  he  yet  resolved,  and  grew 
True  to  his  masters,  to  their  meeting  true : 
His  old  companions  at  his  sober  face 
Laugh'd  loud,  while  he,  attesting  it  was  grace, 
With  tears  besought  them  all  his  calling  to  tm* 

brace: 
To  his  new  friends  such  converts  gave  applause^ 
Life  to  their  leal,  and  glory  to  their  cami^ : 
Though  terror  wrought  the  mighty  change,  jret 

strcmg 
Was  the  impression,  and  it  lasted  long ; 
John  at  the  lectures  due  attendance  paid, 
A  convert  meek,  obedient,  and  afraid. 
His  manners  strict,  though  form'd  on  fear  alone. 
Pleased  the  grave  friends,  nor  leas   his  solemn 

tone. 
The  lengthen'd  face  of  care,  the  low  and  inward 

groan : 
The  stem  good  men  exulted,  when  they  saw 
Those  timid  looks  of  penitence  and  awe ; 
Nor  thought  that  one  so  passive,  humble,  meek. 
Had  yet  a  creed  and  principles  to  seek. 

The  faith  that  reason  finds,  confirms,  avows. 
The  hopes,  the  views,  the  comforts  she  allowi^— 
These  were  not  his,  who  by  his  feelings  found. 
And  by  them  only,  that  his  faith  was  sound ; 
Feelings  of  terror  these,  for  evil  past. 
Feelings  of  hope,  to  be  received  at  last; 
Now  weak,  now  lively,  changing  with  the  day. 
These  were  his  feelings,  and  he  felt  his  way. 

Sprung  from  such  sources,  will  this  faith  remain 
While  these  supporters  can  their  strength  retain : 
As  heaviest  weights  the  deepest  rivers  pass,  ^ 
While  icy  chains  fast  bind  the  solid  mass ;    9 
So,  bom  of  feelings,  faith  remains  secure. 
Long  as  their  firmness  and  their  strength  endure : 
But  when  the  waten  in  their  channel  glide, 
A  bridge  must  bear  us  o'er  the  threatening  tide  t 
Such  bridge  is  reason,  and  there  faith  relies. 
Whether  the  varying  spirits  fiill  or  rise. 

His  patrons,  still  disposed  their  aid  to  lend. 
Behind  a  counter  placed  their  humble  friend ; 
Where  pens  and  paper  were  on  shelves  display'd. 
And  pious  pamphlets  on  the  windows  laid ; 
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By  nature  active  and  from  vice  reetimin'd, 
Increasing  trade  his  bolder  viewi  luatain'd ; 
Hii  friendi  and  teachen,  finding  w  much  aeal 
In  that  young  convert  whom  they  taught  to  feel, 
Hie  trade  encouraged,  and  were  pleated  to  find 
A  hand  to  ready*  with  luch  humble  mind. 

And  now,  hit  health  restored,  hia  ipiriti  eased* 
He  wish'd  to  marry,  if  the  teachers  pleased. 
They,  not  unwilling,  from  the  virgin  class 
Took  him  a  comely  and  a  courteous  lass ; 
Simple  and  civil,  loving  and  beloved, 
She  long  a  fond  and  faithful  partner  proved ; 
In  every  year  the  elders  and  the  priest 
Were  duly  summon'd  to  a  christening  feast ; 
Nor  came  a  babe,  but  by  his  growing  trade, 
John  had  provision  for  the  coming  made  : 
For  friends  and  strangers  all  were  pleased  to  deal 
With  one  whose  care  was  equal  to  his  zeal. 

In  human  friendship,  it  compels  a  sigh, 
To  think  what  trifles  will  dissolve  the  tie. 
John,  now  become  a  master  of  his  trade, 
Perceived  how  much  improvement  might  be  made ; 
And  as  this  prospect  open'd  to  his  view, 
A  certain  portion  of  his  seal  withdrew  ; 
His  fear  abated—**  What  had  he  to  fear— 
His  profits  certain,  and  his  conscience  clear  V* 
Above  his  door  a  board  was  placed  by  John, 
And*  **  Dighton,  sutioner,"  was  gilt  thereon  ; 
His  window  neit,  enlarged  to  twice  the  sise. 
Shone  with  such  trinkets  as  the  simple  prize  ; 
While  in  the  shop  with  pious  works  were  seen 
The  lnst*new  play,  review,  or  magazine  : 
In  orders  punctual,  he  observed — "  The  books 
lie  never  read,  and  could  he  judge  their  looks  f 
Readers  and  critics  should  their  merits  try, 
He  had  no  oflire  but  to  sell  and  buy  ; 
Like  other  traders,  profit  was  his  care  ; 
Of  what  they  print,  the  authors  must  beware.'* 
He  held  his  patrons  and  his  teachers  dear. 
But  with  his  trade— they  must  not  interfere. 

'Twas  certain  now  that  John  had  lost  the  dread 
And  pious  thoughts  that  once  such  tcrrora  bred ; 
His  habits  varied,  and  he  more  inclined 
To  the  vain  world,  which  he  had  half  resign'd : 
He  had  morc<iver  in  his  brethren  vcen, 
Or  he  imagined,  rraO,  conceit,  and  Hplcen  ; 
"They  are  but  men."  snid  John,  "and  ithall  I  then 
Fear  man's  citntrol,  or  stand  in  awe  of  men  7 
Tis  their  advice,  (their  <-on vert's  nilo  and  law,) 
And  good  it  is— I  will  not  stand  in  awe." 

Moreover  Dighton.  though  he  thought  of  books 
As  one  who  chiefly  on  the  title  looks. 
Yet  sometimes  pimder'd  o'er  a  pugc  to  find, 
When  vez'd  with  cares,  amusement  for  his  mind ; 
And  by  drgrrcs  that  mind  had  treasured  much 
From  works  his  teachers  were  afraid  lo  touch : 
Sa^c  novels,  poets  bold  and  free, 
A4l'^'bat  their  writers  term  philosophy ; 
All  these  were  read,  an<l  he  began  to  feel 
Some  self-approval  on  his  bosom  steal. 
Wisdom  creates  humility,  but  he 
Who  thus  collects  it  will  not  humble  be  : 
No  longer  John  was  fiU'd  with  pure  delight 
And  humble  reverence  in  a  pastor's  sight ; 
Who,  like  a  grateful  zealot,  listening  stood, 
To  hear  a  man  so  friendly  and  so  good  ; 
But  felt  the  dignity  of  one  who  made 
Hiaaelf  important  by  a  thriving  trade; 


And  growing  pride  in  Dighton'a  mind  was  brtd 
By  the  strange  food  on  which  it  coarsely  fed. 

Their  brother's  fall  the  grieving  brethren  ~ 
The  pride  indeed  to  all  around  appear'd  ; 
The  world,  his  friends  agreed,  had  woo  the  soal 
From  its  best  hopes,  the  man  from  their  cootnl : 
To  make  him  humble,  and  confine  bia  views 
Within  their  bounds,  and  books  which  they 
A  deputation  fitim  these  friends  selecl. 
Might  reason  with  him  to  some  good  ellect ; 
Arm'd  with  authority,  and  led  by  love. 
They  might  those  follies  from  his  mind 
Deciding  thus,  and  with  this  kind  intent, 
A  chosen  body  with  its  speaker  went. 

**John,"  said  the  teacher,  **John,  with 
concern. 
We  see  thy  frailty,  and  thy  fate  diacem ; 
Satan  with  toils  thy  simple  soul  beset. 
And  thou  art  caraless,  slumbering  in  the  net; 
Unmindful  art  thou  of  thy  early  vow  F 
Who  at  the  morning  meeting  sees  thee  now  ? 
Who  at  the  evening  1  where  is  brother  John  F 
We  ask— are  answer'd.  To  the  tavern  gone : 
Thee  on  the  Sabbath  seldom  we  behold  ; 
Thou  canst  not  sing,  thtm'rt  nursing  for  a  cold; 
This  from  the  churchmen  thou  hast  leam'd.  for  ihq 
Have  colds  and  fevers  on  the  Sabbath  day; 
When  in  some  snug  warm  room  they  sit,  and  pa 
Bills  from  their  ledgers,  (world  entangled  aa) 

"  See  with  what  pride  thou  hast  enlarged  thy  ship, 
To  view  thy  tempting  stores  the  heedless  stop; 
By  what  strange  names  dost  thou  theae 

know. 
Which  wantons  wear,  to  make  a  sinful  show? 
Host  thou  in  view  these  idle  volumea  (Aaotd, 
To  be  the  pander  of  a  vicious  taste  f 
What's  here  f  a  book  of  dances  !— you 
In  goodly  knowledge — John,  wilt  learn  to 
How !  '  Go ! — '  It  says,  and  '  to  the  devil  go! 
And  shake  thyself!'  I  tremble — but  'tis 
Wretch  as  thou  art,  what  answer  canst  thoa 
O !  without  question  thou  wilt  go  and  shake. 
What's  here  \    the  •  School  fur  Scandal' 
strhiMiIs ! 

Well,  and  art  thou  proficient  in  the  rules  F 
Art  thou  a  pupil,  is  it  thy  design 
To  make  our  names  contemptitile  as  thine? 
'  Old  Nick,  a  novel !'  O !  'tis  mighty  well ; 
A  f(X)l  has  courage  when  he  laughs  at  hell ; 
'  Frolic  and  Fun,'  the  hum«Mirs  of  *  Tim  Gtitkf 
Why,  John,  thou  grow'st  facetious  in  thy  sin ; 
And    whatr    •  th'   Archdeacon's  Charge'— Hi 

mighty  wpll — 
If  Satan  publish'd.  thou  wouldst  doubtless siD; 
JewtM,  novels,  dances,  and  this  precious  sCaC 
To  crown  thy  folly  we  have  seen  enough; 
We  find  thee  fitted  for  each  evil  work — 
Do  print  the  Koran,  and  lM*come  a  Turk. 

"Jiihii,  thou  art  lost;  Nuccciui  and  worldly 
O'er  all  thy  thoughts  and  pur|ioses  preside. 
Have  liound  thee  font,  and  drawn  thee  fu 
Yet  tuni ;  these  sin-tra|w  from  thy  shop  eiptit 
Rc|>ent  and  pray,  and  all  may  yet  be  well. 

"And  here  thy  wife,  thy  Dorothy,  behold. 
How  fiuihion's  wanton  robes  her  form  infold! 
Can  grace,  can  goodness  with  such  trai 

dwell  r 
John,  thou  hast  made  thy  wife  a  Janbel : 
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oi  rafts  Um  Hgn  of  nn, 
f  of  naoghtf  thoaghts  within; 
■ ;  cone  hitfaor— •■  a  friend 
Bck  the  diamcfhl  badge  I  rend.' 
dera,*'  nid  Dighton ;  «*3roa  ■hell 

though  ID  peace  inclined ; 
Tnl !  have  I  not  my  pay 
ly  for  th'  eipected  day  ?— 
nteoot  board  you  deign  lo  come, 
lil,  and  ray  honae  year  home ; 
ceons  who  my  meat  ei^joy 
B,  and  treat  me  aa  a  boy  f 
d  how  Rome's  insulting  priests 
laymen  like  a  herd  of  bMsts; 
»cing  and  their  forgery  made 
ig  an  accarsed  trade  ? 
ts  and  inwience  condemn, 
lost  power  resemble  them  7 
roa  what  books  I  set  for  sale? 
ice  may  be  a  virtuous  tale ; 
'tis  neither  wise  nor  just, 
I  not,  to  condemn  on  trust ; 
Archdeacon's  Charge  your  spleen 

» th'  archbishop,  may  be  right. 
>nr  meetings  I  refrain,  is  true ; 
ling  pl««sant— nothing  new ; 
loft,  that  not  one  teit  explain, 
hts,  where  all  things  dark  remain ; 
nts  on  earth— but  I  have  found 
:  you,  and  the  best  unsound  : 
tilings,  like  the  crowds  below, 
tsure  hot  and  cold  can  blow, 
our  grave  deportment  saw, 
I  was  fiU'd  with  awe ; 
rmly,  and  it  seems  so  well, 
>ught  it  treason  to  rebel ; 
at  a  roan  like  me 
ection  in  such  teachers  see  ? 
eive  you  sent  from  heaven  to  brave 
ind  sinful  souls  to  save  7 
1  wakes,  our  prospects  clear, 
vs.  snd  blemishes  appear. 
ere  mounted  in  your  rostrum  high, 
th  >'our  tone,  your  frown,  your  eye ; 
I  us  abject,  fallen,  low, 
>ry  from  our  baseness  grow ; 
words,  I  trembled  like  the  rest, 
mess  and  jrour  power  confess'd : 
'd.  are  men  divine,  and  gazed 
^t,  delighted,  and  amazed  ; 
lish'd,  if  by  chance  he  cast 
I  a  sinner,  as  he  pass'd. 
riew'd  you  in  a  clearer  light, 
1  and  carnal  appetite ; 
nMe  prayer,  you  deign'd  to  eat 
(,  a  civil  sinner's  meat ; 
oooiented  and  at  ease, 
re  on  the  ducks  and  pease ; 
M  eonforts  in  such  place  to  find, 
nd  10  be  a  little  kind ; 
le,  in  heaven  there  might  be  room 
teaidea  your  own  to  come ; 
*s  good  engaged  your  carnal  view, 
f  3^oa  eqjoy'd  it  too ; 
Dg,  can  yon  think  it  strange 
OB  slmakl  wmk  an  equal  change  7" 
19 


**  Wretch  that  thou  art,"  an  elder  cried,  **  and  gona 

For  everlasting." **  Go  thyself,"  said  John ; 

**  Depart  this  instant,  let  me  hear  no  more 
My  house  my  castle  is,  and  that  my  door." 

The  hint  they  took,  and  from  the  door  withdrew, 
And  John  to  meeting  bade  a  long  adieu ; 
Atlach'd  to  businesi,  he  in  time  became 
A  wealthy  man  of  no  inferior  name. 
It  seem'd,  alas !  in  John's  deluded  sight, 
That  all  was  wrong  because  not  all  was  right ; 
And  when  he  found  his  teachera  had  their  stainiw 
Resentment  and  not  reason  broke  hb  chains : 
Thus  on  his  feelings  he  again  relied. 
And  never  look'd  to  reason  for  his  guide : 
Could  he  have  wisely  view'd  the  frailty  shown. 
And  rightly  weigh'd  their  wanderings  and  hii 

own. 
He  might  have  known  that  men  may  be  sincere, 
Though  gay  and  feasting  on  the  savoury  cheer ; 
That  doctrines  sound  and  sober  they  may  teach, 
Who  love  to  eat  with  all  the  glee  they  preach ; 
Nay,  who  believe  the  dock,  the  grspe,  the  pine, 
Were  not  intended  for  the  dog  and  swine; 
But  Dighfion's  hasty  mind  on  every  theme 
Ran  from  the  truth,  and  rested  in  th'  extreme : 
Flaws  in  his  friends  he  found,  and  then  withdrew 
(Vain  of  his  knowledge)  from  their  virtues  toa 
Best  of  his  books  he  loved  the  liberal  kind. 
That,  if  they  improve  not,  still  enlarge  the  mind ; 
And  found  himself,  with  such  advisers,  free 
From  a  fix'd  creed,  as  mind  enlarged  could  be. 
His  humble  wife  at  these  opinions  sigh'd, 
But  her  he  never  heeded  till  she  died  : 
He  then  assented  to  a  last  request. 
And  by  the  meeting  window  let  her  rest ; 
And  on  her  stmie  the  sacred  text  was  seen. 
Which  had  her  comfort  in  departing  been. 

Dighton  with  joy  beheld  his  trade  advance. 
Yet  seldom  publish'd,  loath  to  trust  to  chance ; 
Then  wod  a  doctor's  sister — poor  indeed, 
But  skill'd  in  works  her  husband  could  not  read  * 
Who,  if  he  wish'd  new  ways  of  weslth  to  seek. 
Could  moke  her  half-crown  pamphlet  in  a  week ; 
This  he  rejected,  though  without  disdain. 
And  chose  the  old  and  certain  way  to  gain. 
Thus  he  proceeded,  trade  increased  the  while, 
And  fortune  woo'd  him  with  perpetusl  smile : 
On  early  scenes  he  sometimes  cast  a  thought. 
When  on  his  heart  the  mighty  change  was  wrought 
And  all  the  ease  and  comfort  converts  find 
Was  magnified  in  his  reflecting  mind  : 
Then  on  the  teacher's  priestly  pride  he  dwelt. 
That  caused  his  freedom,  but  with  this  he  felt 
The  danger  of  the  free — for  since  that  day. 
No  guide  had  shown,  no  brethren  join'd  his  way  • 
ForMking  one,  he  found  no  sec^md  creed. 
But  reading  doubted,  doubting  what  to  read. 

Still,  though  reproof  had  brought  some  prJkt 
pain, 
The  gain  he  made  was  foir  and  honest  gain ; 
He  laid  his  wares,  indeed,  in  public  view. 
But  that  all  traders  claim  a  right  to  do  : 
By  means  like  these,  he  saw  his  wealth  increase. 
And  felt  his  consequence,  and  dwelt  in  peace. 

Our  hero's  age  was  threescore  years  and  five. 
When  he  exclaim'd, "  Why  longer  should  I  strive! 
Why  more  amass,  who  never  must  behold 
A  young  John  Dighton,  to  make  |lad  the  old  T 

N 


■t  the  Aop  mold  a^j. 
And  Bak*  ibcif  wtBW  ere  Ibcr  mlk'd  maj 
TiMjr  BwVd  Uw  windoir.  fll'd  in  arciy  fan* 
With  UwlfM  pinM  of  npataUooi  ilaio ; 
DiMonad  fafi  cf  nco  villi  bamin  gncad. 


A»ad  llw*  Mood,  mMnbaring  k<U  lb*  da}* 
Wbv  »  b*  Imbla  na  ibeit  bnMber'a  pniM, 
Wkco  al  Ihe  dsdling  of  their  friend  ihef  Hopfi'd 
T*  drop  a  nan),  or  K>  nceiva  ii  dnpp'd ; 
WWre  dwf  beheld  iba  ptinH  of  Ben  nnawi 


(Sndini 

ileek! 
11*^  look'd  ■>  qmking  iriut  ii  iro  to  iptak :) 
On  thftm  a*  I— inf  bnikm  Ined  10  dHOlI— 
How  loog  4Mr  ^bLo  !  bmr  itfangir '   «nndf ! 

w«U! 
mat  iionr  had  eadi  Id 
-  kaO, 

And  liwiniin  floeki  to  kad  lod  to  amtni  1 

Bat  naw  dinaning.  ai  tber  Iir«er'd  niar, 
Hmj  uaptad  John  (wbiaa  tber  amaed)  U  bnr 
Hair  wcigtitr  charge— -  And  no  Ihe  kat  OCK  Ad, 
Aa  in  Ibe  time  of  dalf,  lore,  utd  leal ; 


lall  w 


•t  Ihe 


■ingai 


■  nadf  wiib  hn  fnendi  lo 
Wben  he.  partaking  iriih  ■  rboaen  faw. 
Fait  Ibe  graal  change,  aenaalion  rii^  and  sen 
No !  all  ia  loat  bar  bvoon  Fanane  ibomt'd 
Upon  tba  HMn,  and  he  ii  Diarpoirer'd  ; 
The  mrid  baa  won  him  wilh  ita  lenplins  an 
Of  DaedleB  wealth,  and  thai  ha*  nnde  him  p 
MaBcew  andoea  him,  be  ha*  hten  lo  (all, 
Hia  gain'd  a  fcntina,  and  ha»  bat  hi>  atli 
Gdoa  back  ftom  Bion,  be  will  find  hii  age 
Ijiath  to  eommenea  a  aecood  pilgrimage  ; 
He  ha>  retreated  fnn  Ihe  chcaen  track  ; 

Hurt  bf  inch  eenaare,  John  begin  lo  find 
Freah  rerolaticin*  working  in  bit  mind  ; 
Ha  aougbi  Tor  comlort  in  hit  booki.  bat  read 
Wiibont  a  plan  «  method  in  hi*  bead  j 

Whai  abould  inlbmii  increaaed  the  double  he  bad; 
8hame  would  not  let  him  leak  al  chorrh  a  gtiida. 
And  &om  hia  meeting  he  wa*  held  bjr  piida  i 
Hiuirr  derided  feu*  ahe  nerer  felt. 
AiB  peering  bmbren  diiif  cenanrea  dealt ; 
Hope  Tor  a  eon  wa*  now  ht  erer  pait, 
He  WBi  Ihe  fint  John  DigbtnD,  and  the  la(  t 
Hia  alomach  fail'd,  hia  eaae  dM  docHr  kiww, 
But  aaid, "  He  Mill  might  hold  a  jmratumT 
-  Ho  more  I"  ha  laid.  -  bat  wti^  *Mdd  iMHf 
A  life  of  doabl  Binit  be  a  tik  of  !•»* ' - 
Coold  I  be  loni-bM  whr  AaM  ' 
Tm  aare  my  coadoet  ha*  bnoj- 


Nor  plteaaie  ha*a  I,  nor  a  wa^  ki  plaaa 
Nor  liaWK  Bar  hops.  Bar  piBM.  nor  taa 
Tet  eick  ef  lifc,  bare  no  deaira  ••  di«." 


Wfiaaa  ik*tnn  ii  ao  Car  fnm  doiag  ^n 
Thil  h>  luprcu  BOH ;  oD  wboBB  finUi 
Iff  practkfl  BOB^  rula  taxj. 

£uv£*a 
Ht  l«ti  tag  leed  with  U 
Bar*  ma  tba  pUca  of  tnOicr. 
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uber,  till  hu  art  wm  giin'd, 

I  •  friend  unwearied  he  remaui'd : 

lit  brodier  wet  of  tpirit  low, 

er  peevieli,  and  hie  notioni  ilow ; 

bostle  in  a  world,  or  make 

9  hie  Ibrtone  for  hii  merit't  ■ake : 

ind  Milor  could  not  boait  the  art 

g  deeply  in  the  human  heart ; 

he  leen  that  this  weak  hrother  knew 

D  Id  coort,  what  objecti  to  ponae ; 

0  distant  gain  the  way  ditcera'dt 
•0  crooked  bat  hit  genioi  leem*d. 

as  poor,  and  this  the  brother  felt ; 
a  hoose,  and  there  the  landsman  dwelt  ; 
at  his  trade,  and  had  an  easy  home, 
would  George  with  cash  and  comforts 

a  they  parted,  Isaac  kwk'd  around, 

lier  friends  and  helpers  might  be  found. 

rd  for  some  port-place,  and  one  might  fall, 

r  thooght,  if  he  should  try  for  all ; 

Tote — and,  were  it  well  applied, 

re  its  worth— and  he  had  yiews  beside ; 

«a  Steel  was  able  to  promote 

e  man  who  served  him  with  a  vote ; 

felt  not  what  some  tempera  feel, 

1  and  bent  the  neck  to  Burgess  Steel ; 
attention  to  a  lady  gave. 

It  frirad,  a  maiden  spare  and  grave : 
1  the  visage  long  and  look  demure 
4eased — he  seem*d  sedate  and  pure ; 
ifl  heart  conceived  a  gentle  flame 
bo  waited  on  this  virtuous  dame : 
trageous  love,  a  scorching  fire, 
ly  liking  and  chastised  desire ; 
be  waited,  patient  in  delay, 
favour  and  in  fortune's  way. 
then  was  coasting — war  was  yet  delay'd, 
he  gain'd  was  to  his  brother  paid ; 
the  seaman  what  he  saved  or  spent : 
hia    grog,   wrought   hard,  and  was 
lent; 

waked  the  land,  and  George  began 
vhat  part  became  a  useful  roan  : 
[  most  go ;  why  then,  'tis  better  far 
enter  like  a  British  tar, 
ive  captain  and  the  foe  to  shun, 
x'd  the  music  of  a  gun." 
'  said  Isaac — **  Tou  shall  wear  disguise." 
laid  the  seaman,  **  clothe  myself  w^ith 

r 

here's  danger.'* — '*  Danger  in  the  fleet  ? 
iC  mean,  good  brother,  of  defeat ; 
dangera  I  at  land  must  share — 
ieu  !  and  trust  a  brother's  care." 
hile  demorr'd — but,  in  his  heart, 
te  sliare,  he  was  disposed  to  pert : 
*  mind  will  sometimes  feel  the  pain 
rtioos — favour  is  a  chain  ; 
the  feeling  soom,  and  what  they  wish 
ain; — 

igs  form'd  in  ooaraer  mould  will  hate 
ig  hand  they  ought  to  venerate  ; 
r  George  should  in  this  cause  prevail, 
mteoding  who  was  glad  to  fail : 
•well !  do  wipe  that  doleful  eye ; 
and  groaning  we  may  die. 
*twixt  the  groan  *and  cry : 


And  hear  me,  brother,  whether  pay  or  prise, 
One-half  to  thee  I  give  and  I  devise ; 
For  thou  hast  ofl  occasion  for  the  aid 
Of  leam'd  physicians,  and  they  will  be  paid : 
Their  wives  and  children  men  support,  at  sea* 
And  thou,  my  lad,  art  wife  and  child  to  m& : 
Farewell ! — ^I  go  where  hope  and  honour  call* 
Nor  does  it  follow  that  who  fights  must  fall." 

Iiaac  here  made  a  poor  attempt  to  speak* 
And  a  huge  tear  moved  slowly  down  his  cheek ; 
Like  Pluto's  iron  drop,  hard  sign  of  grace. 
It  slowly  roll'd  upon  the  rueful  face. 
Forced  by  the  striving  will  alone  its  way  to  trace. 

Yean  fled— war  lasted — George  at  sea  remain'd* 
While  the  slow  landsman  still  his  profits  gain'd : 
An  humble  place  was  vacant ;  he  besought 
His  patron's  interest,  and  the  oflke  caught ; 
For  still  the  virgin  was  his  faithful  friend. 
And  one  so  sober  could  with  truth  commend, 
Who  of  his  own  defects  most  humbly  thought. 
And  their  advice  with  zeal  and  reverence  sought : 
Whom  thus  the  mistress  praised,  the  maid  approved, 
And  her  he  wedded  whom  he  wisely  loved. 

No  more  he  needs  assistance — but,  alas ! 
He  feara  the  money  will  for  liquor  pass ; 
Or  that  the  seaman  might  to  flatterera  lend, 
Or  give  support  to  some  pretended  friend : 
Still  he  must  write— he  wrote,  and  he  c<mfess'd 
That,  till  absolved,  he  should  be  sore  distress'd ; 
But  one  so  friendly  would,  he  thought,  forgive 
The  hasty  deed — heaven  knew  how  he  should  live; 
**  But  you,"  he  added,  '*  as  a  man  of  sense. 
Have  well  consider'd  danger  and  expense : 
I  ran,  alas !  into  the  fatal  snare. 
And  now  for  trouble  must  my  mind  prepare ; 
And  how,  with  children,  I  shall  pick  my  way, 
Through  a  hard  world,  is  more  than  I  can  say  : 
Then  change  not,  brother,  your  more  happy  state. 
Or  on  the  hazard  long  deliberate." 

George  answer'd  gravely,  "  It  is  right  and  fit. 
In  all  our  crosses,  humbly  to  submit: 
Your  apprehensions  are  unwise,  unjust ; 
Forbear  repining,  and  expel  distrust" 
He  added,  "  Marriage  was  the  joy  of  life," 
And  gave  his  service  to  his  brother's  wife ; 
Then  vow'd  to  bear  in  all  expense  a  part. 
And  thus  concluded,  "  Have  a  cheerful  heart" 

Had  the  glad  Isaac  been  his  brother's  guide. 
In  these  same  terms  the  seaman  had  replied  ; 
At  such  reproofs  the  craAy  landsman  smiled. 
And  softly  said,  *'  This  creature  is  a  child." 

Twice  had  the  gallant  ship  a  capture  made. 
And  when  in  port  the  happy  crew  were  paid. 
Home  went  the  sailor,  with  his  pocket  stored. 
Ease  to  enjoy,  and  pleasure  to  afford  ; 
His  time  was  short,  joy  shone  in  every  face, 
Isaac  half  fainted  in  the  fond  embrace  : 
The  wife  resolved  her  honour'd  guest  to  please. 
The  children  clung  upon  their  uncle's  knees ; 
The  grog  went  round,  the  neighboura  drank  his 

health, 
And  George  exclaim'd,  "Ah!  what  to  this  is  wealth  f 
Better,"  said  he,  "  to  bear  a  loving  heart. 
Than  roll  in  riches but  we  now  must  part  I" 

All  yet  is  still— but  hark  !  the  winds  o'craweep 
The  rising  waves,  and  howl  upon  the  deep ; 
Ships  late  becalm'd  on  mountain-billows  ride- 
So  life  is  threaten'd,  and  so  man  is  tried. 
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HI  were  the  tidings  that  arrived  from  tea, 
The  worthy  George  miut  now  a  cripple  be; 
His  leg  wna  lopp'd ;  and  though  hit  heart  was  sound, 
Though  his  brave  captain  was  with  glory  crown*d, 
Tet  much  it  vez'd  him  to  repose  on  shore, 
An  idle  log,  and  be  of  use  no  more : 
True,  he  was  sure  that  Isaac  would  receive 
All  of  his  brother  that  the  foe  might  leave ; 
To  whom  the  seaman  his  design  had  sent, 
Gre  from  the  port  the  wounded  hero  went : 
His  wealth  and  expectations  told,  he  **  knew 
Wherein  they  fail'd,  what  Isaac's  love  would  do ; 
That  he  the  grog  and  cabin  would  supply. 
Where  George  at  anchor  during  life  would  lie.'* 

The  landsman  read— and,  reading,  grew  dis- 
tress'd  :— 
'  Could  he  resolve  t*  admit  so  poor  a  guest  { 
Better  at  Greenwich  might  the  sailor  stay. 
Unless  his  purse  could  for  his  opmforts  pay  ;** 
So  Isaac  judged,  and  to  his  wife  appeal'd. 
But  yet  acknowledged  it  was  best  to  yield : 
"  PerhajiH  his  pension,  with  what  sums  remain 
Due  or  uuaquander'd,  may  the  man  maintain ; 
Refuse  wp  must  not" — With  a  heavy  sigh 
The  lady  heard,  and  made  her  kind  reply  : 
"  Nur  would  I  wish  il,  Isaac,  were  we  sure 
How  long  his  crazy  building  will  endure; 
Like  nil  old  house,  that  every  day  appears 
About  to  full — he  may  be  propp'd  for  years ; 
For  a  few  months,  indeed,  we  might  comply. 
But  these  old  bntter'd  fellows  never  die/' 

The  hand  of  Isaac,  George  on  entering  took. 
With  lovo  and  renignation  in  his  look ; 
Dcclarct!  Iiis  comfort  in  the  fortune  past, 
And  joy  to  find  his  anchor  safely  cost ; 
**  Call  then  my  nephews,  let  the  grog  be  brought. 
And  I  Will  tell  them  huw  the  ship  was  fought." 

Alas !  our  simple  seaman  should  have  known, 
That  all  *he  care,  the  kindness,  he  had  shown, 
Were  from  his  brother's  heart,  if  not  his  memor}', 

flown : 
All  swept  away  to  be  perceived  no  more. 
Like  idle  structures  on  the  sandy  shore; 
The  chance  amusement  of  the  playful  boy. 
That  the  rude  billows  in  their  rage  destroy. 

Poor  George  confessed,  though  loath  the  truth  to 
And, 
Slight  was  his  knowledge  of  a  brother's  mind  : 
The  vulgar  pipe  was  to  the  wife  oflTence, 
The  frequt>nt  grog  to  Isaac  an  expense  ; 
Would  friends  like  hers,  she  question'd,  "choose  to 

come. 
Where  clouds  of  poison'd  fume  defiled  a  room  ? 
This  could  their  lady  friend,  and  Burgess  Steel, 
(Teased  with  his  worship's  asthma,)  bear  to  feel  ? 
Could  they  ossociate  or  converse  with  him — 
'  A  loud  rough  sailor  with 'a  timber  limb?" 

Cold  08  he  grew,  still  Isaac  strove  to  show, 
By  well-feign*d  care,  that  cold  he  could  not  grow ; 
Aiid  when  he  saw  his  brother  look  distress 'd. 
He  strove  some  petty  comforts  to  suggest ; 
On  his  wife  solely  their  neglect  to  lay. 
And  then  t'  excuse  it,  is  a  woman's  way  ; 
He  loo  wns  chidden  when  her  rules  he  broke, 
And  then  she  sicken'd  at  the  scent  of  smoke. 

George,  though  in  doubt,  was  still  consoled  to 
find 
jECs  brother  wishing  to  be  reckon'd  kind : 


That  Isaac  seem'd  concani'd  bj  hb  di 

Gave  to  his  ii^ured  feelings  ■ome  radi 

But  none  he  found  disposed  to  lend  an 

To  stories,  all  wore  once  intMit  to  hoor : 

Except  hb  nei^ow,  seated  oo  hi*  knoo. 

He  found  no  creature  cared  about  the 

But  George  indeed — for  Geoigo  thoy  oaH'd  ii 

boy. 
When  his  good  uncle  was  their  boaat  and  jof* 
Would  listen  long,  and  would  contand  wiUi  iifM% 
To  hear  the  woes  and  wondeia  of  the  deep; 
Till   the  fond    mother    cried — *•  That  man  li 

teach 
The  foolish  boy  his  loud  and  boisteroaa  apeeck' 
So  judged  the  father — and  the  boy  waa  tai^tht 
To  shun  the  uncle,  whom  his  love  had  aoo^ 

The  mask  of  kindness  now  bat  seldom  mn, 
George  felt  each  evil  harder  to  be  borne; 
And  cried,  (vexation  growing  day  by  dayO 
**  Ah !  brother  Isaac  .'—What  *  I'm  in  the  mfT" 
**  No !  on  my  credit,  look  ye,  No  I  but  I 
Am  fond  of  peace,  and  my  repose  would  hay 
On  any  terms — in  short,  we  must  comfdy  : 
My  spouse  had  money — she  must  have  her  iril- 
Ah!  brother — marriage  is  a  bitter  pill." 

George  tried  the  lady — "  Siater.  I  oflend." 
"  Me  V*  she  replied—" O  no! — ^you  may  deped 
On  my  regard— but  watch  your  brother'a  wiy. 
Whom  I,  like  you,  must  study  and  obey.** 

**  Ah !"  thought  the  seaman,  **  what  a  fafldi  ai 
mine. 
That  easy  birth  at  Greenwich  U>  reaign ! 

ril  to  the  parish" but  a  little  pride. 

And  some  affection,  put  the  thought  aaide. 

Now  gross  neglect  and  open  scorn  he  bolt 
In  silent  sorrow — but  he  felt  the  more : 
The  odious  pipe  he  to  the  kitchen  toc^ 
Or  strove  to  profit  by  some  pious  book. 

When  the  mind  stoops  to  this  degraded  itMi^ 
New  griefs  will  darken  the  depcndant*a  fots; 
*'  Brother !"  said  Isaac,  "  you  will  sure  eicvM 
The  little  freedom  I'm  compell'd  to  use : 
My  wife's  relations — (curse  the  haughty  cfea>- 
AflTect  such  nireness,  and  such  dread  ofyoa: 
You  speak  so  loud— and  they  have  nataree  aA* 
Brother 1  wish do  go  upon  the  I<^ !" 

Poor  George  obey'd,  and  to  the  garret  fled. 
Where  not  a  being  saw  the  tears  he  abed  : 
But  more  was  yet  required,  for  gueata  weiecBM 
Who  could  not  dine  if  he  disgraced  the  nxMi 
It  shock'd  his  spirit  to  be  esteem'd  unfit 
With  an  own  brother  and  his  wife  to  ait ; 
He  grew  rebellious— at  the  vestry  apoke 

For  weekly  aid they  heard  it  aa  a  joke : 

"  So  kind  a  brother,  and  so  wealthy you 

Apply  to  us  7 No !  this  will  never  do : 

Good  neighbour  Fletcher,"  said  the  overseer, 
"  We  ore  engaged — you  can  have  nothing  hm.** 

George  mutler'd  something  in  deapairiag  tauk 
Then  sought  his  lofl,  to  think  and  grieve  aloot; 
Neglected,  slighted,  restless  on  his  bed. 
With  heart  half  broken,  and  with  scrape  ill  ftd; 
Yet  was  he  pleased,  that  hours  for  play  deeini'dl 
Were  given  to  ease  his  ever-troubled  mind  * 
The  child  still  listen'd  with  increasing  joy. 
And  he  was  soothed  by  the  attentive  ooy. 

At  length  he  sicken'd,  and  this  duteooi  ehild 
Watch'd  o'er  his  sickness,  and  his  paioi  begwWs 
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bade  him  Unnb  Um  loft  refimin, 
with  caatioD,  y»l  he  went  again; 
•  talee  the  etilor  ftebly  lold, 
aa  heaTy,  and  hii  limbi  were  cold : 
boy  cane  often  to  entreat 
id  friend  woald  of  hie  preeenti  eat ; 
porchaeed,  for  he  mw,  with  thame, 
tooeh'd  that  to  hii  nnde  came ; 
I  body  and  in  mind,  received 
kdalgence.  gntilied  end  grieved. 
rill   dief*   laid  George—the  piteooi 


iw  no  valoe  in  hii  life ; 
irell,  to  my  commanda  attend, 
■ore  to  yoor  complaining  friend.*' 
■  vai'd  ;  he  lelt  hii  heart  reprove 
ecree..— What !  ponidi'd  for  his  love  * 
lid  go,  bat  foftly  to  the  room, 
lilence — for  he  knew  his  doom. 
uroek  the  fother  came  to  say, 
e  jKHi  ill  r— and  harried  him  away ; 
ifo  would  oo  their  duties  dwell, 
ry.  "  Do  use  my  brother  well :" 
tng  kind,  no  qoestion,  Isaac  meant, 
aat  credit  for  the  vagne  intent 
nd,  the  gentle  boy  essay'd 
I  ancle,  firm,  althoogh  afraid ; 
f  frther  cangfat  him  at  the  door, 
ng — yea,  the  man  in  office  swore, 
'  Away !  How !  brother,  I*m  surprised, 
old  can  be  so  ill  advised : 
dare  to  visit  you  again, 
etories  will  disturb  his  brain ; 
» to  court  a  foolish  boy, 
bnud  narrations  to  enjoy  f 
»n ! — ha !  George  Fletcher !  you  shall 

a  are,  yoor  bread  depends  on  me !" 
,  and,  frowning,  to  hb  dinner  went, 
and  felt  some  qoalms  of  discontent ; 
t  on  tiroes  wben  he  compell'd  his  son 
se  stories,  nay,  lo  beg  for  one : 
i)*8  wrath  o'ereame  the  brother's  pain, 
was  folt,  and  conscience  rose  in  vain.' 
a  stole  up,  he  saw  his  uncle  lie 
bed,  and  heard  his  heavy  sigh  .* 
cd,  before  he  went  to  rest, 
one  so  dear  and  so  distress'd ; 
I'd  bis  time,  but  with  a  childlike  art, 
omething  treasured  at  his  heart : 
ant    wife    remark'd,   *'The    boy    is 
a 

'  btother,  that  he  seems  his  own  ; 
1  soUen !  and  I  still  suspect 

watch  them  and  detect*' 
L*d  that    all  was    still    at 

d  up  with  terror  and  delight ; 
le  cried,  and  softly  tapp'd  the  door ; 
in** — but  be  could  add  no  more ; 
fotber  caught  him  in  the  fact, 
-^  Too  serpent !  is  it  thus  you  act  ? 
r  BMMher  r*— and  with  hasty  blow, 
indignant  boy  to  grieve  below ; 
door  an  angry  speech  began — 
r  conduct  f— ia  it  thus  you  plan  f 
he  my  house  a  scene 
-What  is  it  that  you  mean  f— 


George,  are  you  dumb?  do  learn  to  know  your 

friends. 
And  think  a  while  on  whom  your  bread  depends : 
What!  not  a  word  f  be  thankful  I  am  cool- 
But,  sir,  beware,  no  longer  play  the  fool ; 
Come!  brother,  come !  what  is  that  you  seek 
By  this  rebellion  ?— Speak,  you  villain,  speak!— 
Weeping !  I  warrant — sorrow  makes  you  dumb : 
ril  ope  your  mouth,  impostor!  if  I  come : 
Let  me  approach— I'll  shake  you  from  the  bed. 
You  stubborn  dog O  God  !  my  brother's  dead ."' 

Timid  was  Isaac,  and  in  all  the  past 
He  felt  a  purpose  to  be  kind  at  last ; 
Nor  did  he  mean  his  brother  to  depart 
Till  he  had  shown  this  kindness  of  his  heart; 
But  day  by  day  he  put  the  cause  aside, 
Induced  l^  avarice,  peevishness,  or  pride. 
But  now  awaken'd,  from  this  iiital  time 
His  conscience  Isaac  felt  and  found  his  crime : 
He  raised  to  George  a  monumental  stone. 
And  there  retired  to  sigh  and  think  alone ; 
An  ague  seized  him,  he  grew  pale,  and  shook— 
*'  So,"  said  his  son,  •'  would  my  poor  uncle  look."— 
"  And  so,  my  child,  shall  I  like  him  expire."— 
**  No !  you  have  physic  and  a  cheerful  fire."— 
**  Unhappy  sinner !  yes,  I'm  well  supplied 
With  every  comfort  ray  cold  heart  denied." 
He  view'd  his  brother  now,  but  not  as  one 
Who  vex'd  his  wife  by  fondness  for  her  son ; 
Not  as  with  wooden  limb,  and  seaman's  tale. 
The  odious  pipe,  vile  grog,  or  humbler  ale : 
He  now  the  worth  and  grief  alone  can  view 
Of  one  so  mild,  so  generous,  and  so  true ; 
"  The  fVank,  kind  brother,  with  such  open  heart, 
And  I  to  break  it — 'twas  a  demon's  part !" 

So  Isaac  now,  as  led  by  conscience,  feels. 
Nor  his  unkindness  palliates  or  conceals. 
"  This  is  your  folly,"  said  his  heartless  wife. 
"  Alas !  ray  folly  coit  ray  brother's  life ; 
It  suffer'd  him  to  languish  and  decay, 
My  gentle  brother,  whom  I  could  not  pay. 
And  therefore  loft  to  pine,  and  fret  his  life  away." 

He  takes  his  son,  and  bids  the  boy  unfold 
All  the  good  uncle  of  his  feelings  told. 
All  he  lamented — and  the  ready  tear 
Falls  as  he  listens,  soothed,  and  grieved  to  hear. 

"  Did  he  not  curse  me,  child  7" — **  He  never 
cumed. 
But  could  not  breathe,  and  said  his  heart  would 

burst" — 
"And  so  will  mine." — ^'*Then,  father,  you  must 

pray; 
My  uncle  said  it  took  his  pains  away." 

Repeating  thus  his  sorrows,  Isaac  shows 
That  he,  repenting,  feels  the  debt  he  owes. 
And  from  this'source  alone  his  every  comfort  flows. 
He  takes  no  joy  in  office,  honours,  gain ; 
They  make  him  humble,  nay,  they  give  him  pain ; 
"These  from   my  heart"   he  cries,  "all  feeling 

drove; 
They  made  me  cold  to  nature,  dead  to  love :" 
He  takes  no  joy  in  home,  but  sighing,  sees 
A  son  in  sorrow,  and  a  wife  at  ease: 
He  takes  no  joy  in  office — see  him  now. 
And  Burgess  Steel  has  but  a  passing  bow ; 
Of  one  sad  train  of  gloomy  thoughts  possessed. 
He  takes  no  joy  in  friends,  in  food,  in  rest — 
Dark  are  the  evil  days,  and  void  of  peace  the  bai^ 
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Aa  thus  he  lives,  if  living  be  to  tigh, 
And  from  all  comforls  of  the  world  to  fly, 
Without  a  hope  in  life— without  •  wish  to  die. 


TALE  XXI. 

Tin  LKAKNED  BOT. 

Like  one  well  studied  in  a  sad  ostenty 
To  please  his  grandam. 

Merchant  qf  Venicti  act  li.  fc.  2. 

And  then  the  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel 

And  flhininf;  iiK)rning  face,  creeping  like  suaili 

Uuwillln::I]r  to  school. 

Ab  You  Like  It^  act  ii.  sc.  7. 

He  is  a  brtter  scholar  than  I  thought  he  was-~ 
Ho  has  a  good  sprag  memory. 

Merry  Wivte  if  W'iivUor^  act  It.  sc.  1. 

One  that  feeds 

On  objects,  arts,  and  imitations, 

Which  out  of  use,  and  staled  bj  other  men, 

Begin  his  fashion. 

JuliuM  Catarf  act  fr.  sc.  I. 

O I  torture  me  no  more— I  will  confess. 

Henry  YI.  Part  2.  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

An  honest  man  was  Farmer  Jonce,  and  true, 
He  did  hy  nil  as  all  by  him  should  do ; 
Orove,  rautious,  careful,  fond  of  gain  was  he. 
Tot  famed  for  rustic  hospitality : 
Left  with  his  children  in  a  widow'd  state, 
The  fpiiet  mnn  submitted  to  his  fate; 
Though  prudent  matrons  wailed  for  his  call. 
With  ttwl  lorboarance  he  avoided  all ; 
Though  rni  h  profess'd  a  pure  maternal  joy, 
By  kind  ottrnlion  to  his  feeble  boy  : 
And  ihoucli  n  friendly  widow  knew  no  rest, 
WhiUt  nelKhhour  Jones  was  lonely  and  distre«'d  : 
May.  ihoii;;h  the  maidens  spoke  in  tender  tone 
Their  hcnrtv'  (*onrcm  to  see  him  left  alone — 
Jones  Kiiil  |ieraisted  in  that  cheerless  life, 
As  if  'twere  sin  to  take  a  second  wife. 

O !  'lis  n  precious  thing,  when  wives  are  dead. 
To  find  Kiich  numbers  who  will  serve  instead  : 
And  in  uhnlever  state  a  man  be  thrown, 
*Titi  that  precisely  they  would  wish  their  own  ; 
I^eft  the  deiHirtcd  infants — then  their  joy 
Is  to  KUHtiiiii  each  lovely  girl  and  boy : 
Whatever  calling  his,  whatever  frnde. 
To  tlinl  ilirir  chief  attention  has  I)een  paid  ; 
If  is  happy  taste  in  all  things  they  approve, 
His  frionds  they  honour,  and  his  fixMl  they  love ; 
His  wi!>h  for  order,  prudence  in  aflairs. 
And  etjual  temper,  (thank  their  stars  f)  are  theirs; 
In  fact,  it  seein'd  to  be  a  thing  decreed, 
And  fii'd  as  fnte.  that  marriage  must  succeed  ; 
Yet  some  like  Jones,  with  stubborn  hearts  and  hard. 
Can  hear  mich  claims,  and  show  them  no  regard. 

8oiin  UN  our  farmer,  like  a  general,  found 
By  what  «tn>ng  f(H*ii  he  wax  encompass 'd  round— 
Kngac  he  dared  not,  and  he  could  not  fly. 
But  snw  his  hope  in  gentle  parley  lie  ; 
With  looks  of  kindiieuM  then,  and  trembling  heart. 
He  met  tlic  ((»e.  and  art  opposed  to  art. 

Now  spoke  that  foe  insidious — gentle  lonee. 
And  gentle  kmks,  assumed  for  Farmer  Jonee  : 
■"  Three  girls,"  the  widow  cried.  "  a  lively  three 
To  govern  well — indeed  it  cannot  be."— > 


**  Yea,"  he  replied,  "  it  calls  for  puna  and  eaie; 
But  I  must  bear  ik'*— "  Sir,  you  cannot  bear; 
Your  aon  is  weak,  and  asks  a  moilier's  cya."— 
*'  That,  my  kind  friend,  a  father's  nay  sapply.**— 
**  Such  growing  grieft  yoni  verysoal  will 
"  To  grieve  another  would  jioc  give  me 
I  have  a  mother" — "  She,  poor  ancient  aool! 
Can  she  the  spirits  of  the  young  control  f 
Can  she  thy  peace  promote,  partake  thy  cars, 
Procure  thy  comforts,  and  thy  sorrows  shaft  t 
Age  is  itself  impatient,  uncontniU*d.*' — 
**  But  wives  like  mothers  must  at  length  baold.**- 
**Thou  hsst  shrewd  servanlo — they  art  svib 


sore."— 


"  Yet  a  shrewd  mistress  might  afllict 

*'  Wilt  thon  not  be  a  weary  wailing  man  f— 

"  Alas !  and  I  must  bear  it  as  I  can.** 

Resisted  thus,  the  widow  soon  withdraw. 
That  in  his  pride  the  hero  might  pursue ; 
And  oflT  his  wonted  guard,  in  aome  retreat. 
Find  from  a  foe  prepared  entire  defeat : 
But  he  was  prudent,  for  he  knew  in  flight 
These  Parthian  warriors  turn  again  and  fight: 
He  but  at  freedom,  not  at  glory  ain*d. 
And  only  safety  by  his  caution  claimed. 

Thus,  when  a  great  and  powerful  statt 
Upon  a  small  one,  in  iu  love,  to  seiae 
It  vows  in  kindness  to  protect,  defend. 
And  be  the  fund  ally,  the  faithful  friend  ; 
It  therefore  wills  that  humbler  sute  lo  plaea 
Its  hopes  of  safety  in  a  fond  embrace ; 
Then  must  that  humbler  state  iu  wisdom  ^mm. 
By  kind  rejection  of  such  pressing  love ; 
Must  dread  such  dangerous  friendship  to  «■ 

menco. 
And  stand  collected  in  its  own  defence  ?— 
Our  fanner  thus  the  prufler'd  kindness  fled. 
And  shunn'd  the  love  that  into  bondage  le^ 

The  widow  failing,  frefeli  besiegers  cama. 
To  share  the  fate  of  this  retiring  dame  : 
And  each  foresaw  a  thousand  ills  attend 
The  man  that  fled  from  no  discreet  a  friend; 
And  pray'd.  kind  soul !  that  no  event  night  Mh 
The  harden 'd  heart  of  Farmer  Jones  to  acbsu 

But  he  still  govern'd  with  resistless  hand. 
And  where  he  could  not  guide,  he  would  tammttA 
With  steady  view  in  course  direct  he  steer*d. 
And   his  fair  daughters  loved  hin,  though  ihl 

fear'd ; 
Each  had  her  school,  and.  as  his  wealth 
Yal\\  had  in  time  a  household  of  her  own. 

The  lioy  indeed  was,  at  the  grandara's  side, 
Humour'd  and  train 'd,  her  trouble  and  her 
Companions  dear,  with  speech  and  spirits 
The  childish  widow  snd  the  vapouriah  child; 
This  nature  prompts ;  minds  uninform'd  and  an 
In  such  alliance  ease  and  comfort  seek ; 
Push'd  by  the  levity  of  ytmth  aside. 
The  cares  of  mnn,  his  humour,  or  his  pride. 
They  feel,  in  their  defenceless  slate,  allied : 
Tlie  child  is  pleased  to  m<*et  regard  from  aga. 
The  old  are  pleased  e'en  children  to  engage ; 
.And  all  their  wisdom,  scorn'd  by  proud 
They  love  to  pour  into  the  ductile  mind  ; 
By  its  own  weaknestf  into  error  led. 
And  by  fond  age  with  prejudices  fed. 

The  father,  thankful  liir  the  good  he  had. 
Yet  saw  with  jiain  a  whining,  timid  lad ; 
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le,  iiMtnictiiig,  lad  thioiigh  caltured  fiftldt, 
r  whmt  man  peribniH,  what  nature  yieldi  i 
jiban,  UstlaH,  wander'd  from  the  Tiow, 
latit  be  fled,  for  batterfliet  he  flew, 
f  ganed  about,  in  March  of  someihing  new. 
iba  indeed  he  loved,  and  wjah*d  to  play 
inge  eo  mild,  eo  bannleei,  and  so  gay « 
aeed  the  weakeit  of  the  flock  to  ■ee, 
bom  he  felt  a  uokly  lympathy. 
time,  the  dame  waa  anxious,  day  and  night, 
e  the  notione  of  her  babe  aright, 
the  iavourite  mind  to  throw  her  glimmering 
ght; 

le  sloriea  the  impnai'd  betimea, 
'd  his  head  with  hymm  and  holy  rhymes ; 
ers  unseen,  the  good  and  ill,  she  dwelt, 
I  poor  boy  mysterious  terrora  felt ; 
ightful  dreams,  he  waking  sobb'd  in  dread, 
good  lady  came  to  guard  his  bed. 
ither  wish'd  such  errors  to  correct, 
ihem  pass  in  duty  and  respect : 
«  it  grieved  his  worthy  mind  to  see 
ephen  never  would  a  farmer  be ; 
he  tried  the  ^(Uess  lad  to  guide, 
'twas  time  that  something  should  be  tried : 
le  village  school  perchance  might  gain 
such  mind  could  gadier  and  retain ; 
good  dame  aflkm*d  her  fiivourite  child 
and  studious,  though  sedate  and  mild ; 
le  on  many  a  learned  point  could  speak, 
it  his  body,  not  his  mind,  was  weak." 
sther  doubted — but  to  school  was  sent 
id  Stephen,  weeping  as  he  went : 
lie  rodo  lads  corapeird  the  child  to  fight. 
It  him  bleeding  to  his  home  at  night ; 
the  grandam  more  indulgent  grew, 
ie  her  darling  **  Shun  the  beastly  crew ; 
Satan  ruled,  and  who  were  sure  to  lie, 
%  in  torments,  when  they  came  to  die." 
IB  such  comfort,  that  in  high  disdain 
their  fate,  and  felt  their  blows  again : 
he  boy  had  not  a  hero's  heart, 
the  school  he  play'd  a  better  part ; 
te  a  clean,  fine  hand,  and  at  his  slate, 
ore  success  than  msny  a  hero,  sate ; 
igfat  not  much  indeed — but  what  depends 
m  and  care,  was  at  his  fingen'  ends, 
had  hia  fiither's  praise,  who  now  espied 
;  of  merit,  with  a  blaze  of  pride : 
mgh  a  ftrmer  he  would  never  make, 
ht  a  pen  with  some  advantage  take ; 
a  clerk  that  instrument  employ, 
.  adapted  to  a  timid  boy. 
odoo  cousin  soon  a  place  obtain'd, 
ut  humble — ^little  could  be  gain'd : 
le  arrived  when  youth  and  age  must  part, 
a  each  eye.  and  sorrow  in  each  heart ; 
reful  &ther  bade  his  ton  attend 
lis  duties,  and  obey  his  friend ; 
p  his  church  and  there  behave  aright, 
•listing  in  his  Maker's  sight, 
a  to  habits  led,  and  duty  to  delight : 
try.  my  boy,  as  quickly  as  you  can, 
■e  the  hwks  and  spirit  of  a  man ; 
e  boQcst,  faithful,  civil,  true, 
m  you  may,  and  yet  have  courage  too : 
Bm,  their  coontry's  boast  and  pride, 
mf'd  tbair  God,  and  nothing  fear'd  beside : 


While  othen  daring,  yet  imbecile,  fly 
The  power  of  man,  and  that  of  God  defy  : 
Be  manly  then,  though  mild,  for  sure  as  fiUe, . 
Thou  art,  my  Stephen,  too  eftminate ; 
Here,  take  my  pume,  and  make  a  worthy  use 
(Tis  fairly  stock'd)  of  what  it  will  produce : 
And  novv  my  bleming,  not  as  any  charm 
Or  conjuration,  but  'twill  do  no  harm." 

Stephen,  whose  thoughts  were  wandering  nf 
and  down. 
Now  charm'd  with  promised  sights  in  London  towD^ 
Now  loath  to  leave  his  gmndam — lost  the  force, 
The  drift,  and  teix>r  of  this  grave  discourse ; 
But,  in  a  general  way.  he  understood 
Twss  good  advice,  and  meant,  **  My  son,  be  good ;" 
And  Stephen  knew  that  all  such  precepts  mean. 
That  ladi  should  read  their  Bible,  and  be  clean. 

The  good  old  lady,  though  in  some  distress, 
Begg'd  her  dear  Stephen  would  his  grief  suppress; 
**Nay,  dry  those  eyes,  my  child — and,  fint  of  all* 
Hold  fsst  thy  faith,  whatever  may  befall : 
Hear  the  beit  preacher,  snd  preserve  the  text 
For  meditation,  till  you  hear  the  next; 
Within  your  Bible  night  and  morning  look.; 
There  is  your  duty,  read  no  other  book ; 
Be  not  in  crowds,  in  broils,  in  riots  seen. 
And  keep  your  conscience  and  your  linen  clean  r 
Be  you  a  Joseph,  and  the  time  may  be. 
When  kings  and  rulera  will  be  ruled  by  thee.* 

*'  Nay,"  said  the  father — ^'  Hush,  my  son,"  replied' 
The  dame ;  "  The  Scriptures  must  not  be  denied." 

The  Isd.  still  weeping,  heard  the  wheels  ap» 
proach. 
And  took  his  place  within  the  evening  coach. 
With  heart  quite  rent  asunder.    On  one  side 
Was  love,  and  grief,  and  fear,  for  scenes  untried  ;. 
Wild  beasts  and  wax-work  fiU'd  the  happier  part 
Of  Stephen's  varying  and  divided  heart: 
This  he  betray 'd  by  sighs  and  questions  strange. 
Of  famous  shows,  the  Tower,  and  the  Eichangei. 

Soon  at  his  desk  was  placed  the  curious  boy. 
Demure  and  silent  at  his  new  employ  : 
Yet  as  he  could,  he  much  attention  paid 
To  all  around  him,  cautious  and  afraid  ; 
On  older  clerks  his  eager  eyes  were  fix'd. 
But  Stephen  never  in  their  council  mix'd : 
Much  their  contempt  he  fear'd,  for  if  like  them. 
He  felt  assured  he  should  himself  contemn ; 
O!  they  were  all  so  eloquent,  so  free. 
No !  he  was  nothing— nothing  could  he  be  : 
They  dress  so  smartly,  and  so  boldly  look. 
And  talk  as  if  they  read  it  from  a  book  ; 
"  But  I,"  said  Stef^en.  "  will  forbear  to  speaki 
And  they  will  think  me  prudent  and  not  weak. 
They  Uilk.  the  insUint  they  have  dropp'd  the  pen. 
Of  singing  women,  and  of  acting  men ; 
Of  plays  and  places  where  at  night  they  walk 
Beneath  the  lamps,  and  with  the  ladies  talk ; 
While  other  ladies  for  their  pleasure  sing, 
0 !  'tis  a  glorious  and  a  happy  thing  : 
They  would  despise  me,  did  they  understand 
I  dare  not  look  upon  a  scene  so  grand  ; 
Or  see  the  plays  when  critics  rise  and  roar. 
And  hiss  and  groan,  and  cry — Encore !  encore  !^ 
There's  one  among  them  looks  a  little  kind  ; 
If  more  encouraged,  I  would  opo  my  mind." 

Alas !  poor  Stephen,  happier  had  he  kept 
His  purpose  secret,  while  his  envy  slept; 
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Virtoe,  perhaps,  had  oooquer'd,  or  hit  shame 
At  least  preserved  him  simple  as  he  came. 
A  year  elapsed  before  this  clerk  beg^ 
To  treat  this  rustic  something  like  a  man ; 
He  then  in  trilling  points  the  youth  advised, 
Talk'd  of  his  coat,  and  had  it  modemixed ; 
Or  with  the  lad  a  Sunday  walk  would  take, 
And  kindly  strivo  his  passions  to  awake ; 
Meanwhile  eiplaining  all  they  heard  and 
Till  Stephen  stood  in  wx>nderment  and  awe : 
To  a  neat  garden  near  the  town  they  stray'd, 
Where  the  lad  felt  delighted  and  afraid ; 
There  all  he  saw  was  smart,  and  fine,  and  fair. — 
He  could  but  manrel  how  he  ventured  there : 
Soon  he  observed,  with  terror  and  alarm. 
His  friend  enlock'd  within  a  lady's  arm. 
And  freely  talking—"  But  it  is,"  said  he, 
**  A  near  relation,  and  that  makes  him  free  ;** 
And  much  amaied  was  Stephen,  when  he  knew 
This  was  the  first  and  only  interview : 
Nay,  had  that  lovely  arm  by  him  been  seized, 
The  lovely  owner  had  been  highly  pleased : 
*'  Alas  r*  he  sigh*d,  **  I  never  can  contrive, 
At  such  bold,  blessed  freedoms  to  arrive ; 
Never  shall  I  such  happy  courage  boast, 
I  dare  as  soon  encounter  with  a  ghost." 

Now  to  a  play  the  friendly  couple  went, 
But  the  boy  murmur'd  at  the  money  spent ; 
"  He  loved,"  he  said,  **  to  buy,  but  not  to  spend — 
They  only  talk  a  while,  and  there's  an  end." 
*'Come,  you  shall  purchase  books,"  the  friend 
replied ; 
**  Tou  are  bewilder'd,  and  you  want  a  guide ; 
To  me  refer  the  choice,  and  you  shall  find 
The  light  break  in  upon  your  stagnant  mind !" 

The  cooler  clerks  exclaim'd, "  In  vain  your  art 
T*  improve  a  cub  without  a  head  or  heart ; 
Rustics  though  coarM,  and  savages  though  wild. 
Our  cares  may  render  liberal  and  mild  ; 
But    what,  my  friend,  can   flow  from   all    these 

pains! 
There  is  no  dealing  with  a  lack  of  brains."^ 

**True  I  am  hopeless  to  behold  him  man. 
But  let  me  mnke  the  booby  what  I  ran : 
Though  the  rude  stone  no  polish  will  display, 
Yet  }'ou  may  strip  the  rugged  coat  away." 

Stephen  beheld  his  books — "  f  love  to  know 
How  money  goes — now  here  is  that  to  show : 
And  now,"  he  cried,  **  I  shall  be  pleased  to  get 
Beyond  the  Bible — there  I  puzzle  yet" 
He   spoke    abash'd— "  Nay,   nay!"   the  friend 
replied, 
**  You  need  not  lay  the  good  old  book  aside ; 
Antique  and  curious,  I  myself  indeed 
Read  it  at  times,  but  as  a  roan  should  read ; 
A  fine  old  work  it  is,  and  I  protest 
I  hate  to  hear  it  treated  as  a  jest ; 
The  book  has  wisdom  in  it,  if  you  look 
Wisely  upon  it,  as  another  book : 
For  superstition  (as  our  priests  of  sin 
Are  pleased  to  tell  us)  mskes  us  blind  within: 
Of  this  hereafter— we  will  now  select 
Some  works  to  please  jrou,  others  to  direct : 
Tales  and  romances  shall  your  fancy  feed. 
Aim!  reasonem  form  ]rour  morals  and  your  creed." 
The  books  were  view'd,  the  price  was  fairly 
paid. 
And  Stephen  read  tindauiited,  imdismay'd : 


But  not  till  first  he  paper'd  all  the  row. 
And  placed  m  order,  to  e^joy  the  rimw ; 
Nezt  letter*d  all  the  backs  with  oare  and  spaed. 
Set  them  in  ranks,  and  then  began  to  lead. 

The  love  (tf  oiderr-I  the  thing  receive 
From  reverend  men,  and  I  in  part  believer- 
Shows  a  clear  mind  and  clean,  and  whoso 
This  love,  but  seldom  in  the  world  saccaedi; 
And  yet  with  diis  some  other  love  must  ba^ 
Eire  I  can  fully  to  the  fact  agree : 
Valour  and  study  may  by  order  gain. 
By  order  sovereigns  hold  more  steady  reign : 
Through  all  the  tribes  of  nature  order  rune. 
And  rules  around  in  systems  and  in  eons : 
Still  has  the  love  of  order  found  a  plaee. 
With  all  that's  low,  degrading,  mean,  and 
With  all  that  merits  soom,  and  all  that 

gpsce: 
In  the  cold  miser,  of  all  change  afraid. 
In  pompous  men  in  public  seats  obey'd ; 
In  humble  placemen,  heralds,  solemn  drones. 
Fanciers  of  flowers,  and  lads  like  Stephen  Jones; 
Order  to  these  is  armour  and  defence. 
And  love  of  method  serves  in  lack  of  sense. 

For  rustic  youth  could  I  a  list  produce 
Of  Stephen's  books,  how  great  might  be  the  ine; 
But  evil  fate  was  theirs— survey'd,  ei^joy'd 
Some  happy  months,  and  then  by  force  destroy'd  : 
So  wiird  the  fates— but  these,  with  patience  tmL 
Had  vast  eflect  on  Steplien's  heart  and  head. 

This  soon  appear'd — within  a  single  week 
He  oped  his  lips,  and  made  attempt  lo  speak; 
He  fsil'd  indeed— but  still  his  friend  confess'd 
The  best  have  fail'd,  and  he  had  done  his  best: 
The  first  of  swimmen,  when  at  first  he  swims. 
Has  little  use  or  freedom  in  his  limbs  ; 
Nay,  when  at  length  he  strikes  with  manly  foivt, 
The  cramp  may  seize  him.  and  impede  hu  ooons* 
Encoursged  thus,  our  clerk  sgain  essay'd 
The  daring  act,  though  daunted  and  afraid  ; 
Succeeding  now,  though  partial  his  success. 
And  pertness  mark'd  his  manner  and  address^ 
Yet  such  improvement  issued  from  his  books. 
That  all  discem'd  it  in  his  speech  and  looks; 
He  ventured  then  on  every  theme  to  speak. 
And  felt  no  feverish  tingling  in  his  cheek ; 
His  friend  approving,  hail'd  the  happy  change. 
The    clerks    exclaim'd—"  Tis   fomous,   and  "tti 
strange !" 

Two  years  had  pass'd  ;  the  youth  attended  slill 
(Though  thus  accompliih'd)  with  a  ready  quill; 
He  sat  th'  allotted  houra.  though  hard  the  case. 
While  timid  prudence  ruled  in  virtue's  place : 
By  promise  bound,  the  son  his  letters  penn'd 
To  his  good  parent,  at  the  quarter's  end. 
At  first  he  sent  those  lines,  the  state  to  tell 
Of  his  own  health,  and   hoped  his  friends  fsm 

well ; 
He  kept  their  virtuous  precepts  in  his  mind. 
And  needed  nothing — then  his  name  was  sign'd : 
But  now  he  wrote  of  Sunday  walks  and  views. 
Of  acton*  names,  choice  novels,  sikI  strange  nemv: 
How  coats  were  cut.  and  of  his  urgent  need 
For  freiih  supply,  which  he  desired  with  speed. 
The  father  doubted,  when  these  letters  came. 
To  what  they  tendo«l,  yet  was  loath  to  Maroe: 
"  Stephen  was  once  my  duteouB  $on^  and  tx>w 
yttf  wtott  o6ff/icji/— this  can  I  allow  ( 
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plasMiro  or  with  pitiMioo 
ice  lo  liMirtlMi,  and  m  Irae  V* 
th9  kimown  hMvy  tiding!  told, 
ind  pmdenee  ooold  no  mora  withhold : 
though  tteodj  at  hn  detk,  was  grown 
coieomb— thia  1m  grieved  to  own ; 
left  hia  church,  and  apent  the  day 
boot  in  qaite  a  heathen  way ; 
he  awora,  bat  had  indeed  the  grace 
e  ahame  imprinted  on  hia  lace : 
lie  room,  and  in  hia  abaence  read 
[  knew  woold  tarn  a  atrooger  head ; 
of  atheiata  half  the  number  made, 
ere  livea  of  harlota  leaving  trade ; 
her  man  or  boy  would  deign  to  read, 
acandal  and  p^ution  freed  : 
I  threaten'd,  and  woold  fairly  state 
f  things  ao  vile  and  profligate ; 
it,  such  works  ara  lost  on  me— 
owledge,  and  (good  Lord !}  philoaophy.** 
him  down,'*  the  fiither  soon  replied ; 
ehold  him,  and  my  akill  be  tried : 
kindness  lose  their  wonted  use, 
ler  medicine  will  the  end  produce." 
with  grief  and  anger  heard  his  doom— 
fiumer  ?  to  the  rustic's  home  f 
baae  threat'ning— "  "  Nay,  child,  never 

long,  your  caae  la  growing  wone." — 
I  the  youth,  *'  I  challenge  all  mankind 
salt ;  what  &ult  have  you  to  find  f 
not  in  manner,  speech,  and  grace  f 
ly  friends  will  tell  it  to  jrour  face ; 
«  taught  to  guard  his  kine  and  sheep  f 
>  me  has  other  things  to  keep; 
OB  know." — **  It  would  hia  wrath  excite : 
prepare,  3rou  must  away  to-uight'* — 
ive  my  studies,  my  improvements  leave, 
1  friends  and  intimates  to  grieve !" — 
ir  father,  Stephen,  let  him  see 
mprovements :  they  are  lost  on  me." 
h,  though  loath,  obey 'd,  and  soon  he  saw 
r  father,  with  some  signs  of  awe ; 
yet  silent,  waited  to  behold 
rauld  act,  so  daring  yet  so  cold  : 
le  found,  between  the  friendly  pair 
ts  paas'd  which  he  was  not  to  share ; 
lived  thoae  secrets  to  obtain, 
rebellion  in  his  lawful  reign, 
though    vain,  was   with    his   father 

»; 

I  crisis,  and  he  shunn'd  dispute : 
'  long'd  with  youthful  pride  to  show 
och  things  as  farmers  could  not  know : 
le  grendam  he  with  freedom  spoke, 
aaseroent.  and  enjoy 'd  the  joke : 
iather  when  he  cast  his  eye, 
he  found  that  made  his  valour  shy ; 
fiere  seem'd  to  be  a  hollow  truce, 
ening  something  dismal  to  produce. 
the  ^ther  at  his  leisure  read 
rboice  volumes,  and  his  wonder  fled  ; 
w  wrought  the  works  of  either  kind 
iming.  yet  so  weak  a  mind  ; 
chosen  hour  he  made  his  prey, 
,  and  bora  with  vengeful  thoughts  away ; 
rkee  recess,  the  couple  near, 
MO  to  aee,  imheard  to  hear. 
SO 


There  soon  a  trial  for  his  patience  came ; 
Beneath  were  placed  the  youth  and  ancioit  dame^ 
E^ch  on  a  purpose  fix'd — but  neither  thought 
How  near  a  foe,  with  power  and  vengeance  fraught 

And  now  the  matron  told,  as  tidings  sad. 
What  she  had  heard  of  her  beloved  lad ; 
How  he  to  gnceless,  wicked  men  gave  heed. 
And  wicked  books  would  night  and  morning  read ; 
Some  former  lectures  she  again  began. 
And  begg'd  attention  of  her  little  man ; 
She  brought,  with  many  a  pious  boast,  in  view 
His  former  studies,  and  condemn'd  the  new : 
Once  he  the  names  of  saints  and  patriarchs  old« 
Judges  and  kings,  and  chiefs  and  prophets,  told ; 
Then  he  in  winter  nights  the  Bible  took. 
To  count  how  oilen  in  the  sacred  book 
The  sacred  Name  appeared ;  and  could  reheam 
Which  were  the  middle  chapter,  word  and  venf, 
The  very  letter  in  the  middle  placed,,, 
And  so  employed  the  hours  that  others  waste. 
'*Such  wert  thou  once;  and   now,  my  cbald» 

they  say 
Thy  faith  like  water  runneth  fast  away ; 
The  prince  of  devils  hath,  I  fear,  beguiled 
The  ready  wit  of  my  backsliding  child." 

On  this,  with  lofty  looks,  our  clerk  began 
His  grave  rebuke,  aa  he  assumed  the  naan — 

*'  There  is  no  devil,"  said  the  hopeful  youth, 
**  Nor  prince  of  devils ;  that  I  know  for  truth : 
Have  I  not  told  you  how  my  books  describo 
The  arts  of  priests  and  all  the  canting  tribe  ? 
Your  Bible  mentions  Egypt,  where  it  seema 
Was  Joseph  found  when  Pharaoh  dream*d  hia 

dreams : 
Now  in  that  place,  in  some  bewildered  head 
(The  learned  write)  religious  dreams  were  bred ; 
Whence  through  the  earth,  with  various  forma 

combined. 
They  came  to  frighten  and  afflict  mankind, 
Prone  (so  I  read)  to  let  a  priest  invade 
Their  souls  with  awe,  and  by  his  craft  be  made 
Slave  to  his  will,  and  profit  to  his  trade : 
So  say  my  books,  and  how  the  n^ues  agreed 
To  blind  the  victims,  to  defraud  and  lead  ; 
When  joys  above  to  ready  dupes  were  sold, 
And  hell  was  threaten'd  to  the  shy  and  cold. 
**  Why  ao  amazed,  and  so  prepared  to  pray ! 
Aa  if  a  Being  heard  a  word  we  say : 
This  may  surprise  you  ;  I  myself  began 
To  feel  disturbed,  and  to  my  Bible  ran  ; 
I  now  am  wiaer — yet  agree  in  this. 
The  book  has  things  that  are  not  much  amiss ; 
It  is  a  fine  old  work,  and  1  protest 
I  hate  to  hear  it  treate<l  as  a  jest : 
The  book  has  wisdom  in  it,  if  you  look 
Wisely  upon  it  as  another  book." — 

*'  O !  wicked  !  wicked !  my  unhappy  child. 
How  haat  thou  been  by  evil  men  beguiled !" 

"  How  !  wicked,  aay  you  ?  you  can  little  guess 
The  gain  of  that  which  you  call  wickedness: 
Why.  sins  you  think  it  sinful  but  to  name 
Have  gain'd  both  wives  and  widows,  wealth  and 

fame; 
And  this  because  such  people  never  dread 
Those  threaten'd  pains;  hell  comes  not  in  their 

head : 
Love  is  our  nature,  wealth  we  all  desire. 
And  what  we  wish  'tis  lawful  to  acquire  ; 
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So  nj  my  books— tml  whtt  beiidot  Ihoj  ihow 
Tb  tiiM  to  let  thif  hooott  frnnor  know. 
Nay,  kiok  not  gnvo ;  am  I  commanded  down 
TV>  feed  hit  cattle  and  become  hia  clown  f 
It  raefa  hit  parpoae  I  then  he  ahall  be  told 
The  vulgar  inatilt—'' 

— ^  Hold,  in  mercy  hold— 
"  Father,  O!  ftther!  throw  the  whip  away ; 
I  waa  but  jetting,  on  my  knees  I  pray — 
There,  hold  his  arm— O !  leave  us  not  alone : 
In  pity  cease,  and  I  will  yet  atone 
For  all  my  sin—"    In  vain ;  stroke  after  stroke, 
On  side  and  shoulder,  quick  as  miU-wheels  broke ; 
Quick  as  the  patient's  pulse,  who  trembling  cried. 
And  still  the  parent  with  a  stroke  replied  ; 
Till  all  the  medicine  he  prepared  was  dealt. 
And  every  bone  the  precious  influence  felt ; 
TUl  all  the  panting  flesh  was  red  and  raw. 
And  every  thought  was  tum'd  to  fear  and  awe ; 
Till  every  doubt  to  due  respect  gave  place — 
Soefa  cures   are   done  when  doctors  know  the 


** O!  I  shall  die— my  father !  do  receive 
My  dying  words ;  indeed  I  do  believe ; 
The  books  are  lying  books,  I  know  it  well. 
There  is  a  devil,  O !  then  is  a  hell ; 
And  Fm  a  sinner:  spare  me,  I  am  young. 
My  sinful  words  were  only  on  my  tongue ; 
My  heart  consented  not;  'tis  all  a  lie : 
O!  spare  me  then,  I'm  not  prepared  to  die.' 

"Vain,  worthless,  stupid  wratch!"   the  father 
cried. 
"  Dost  thou  presume  to  teach  f  art  thou  a  guide  ? 


,  »t 


Driveller  and  dog,  it  gave  the  miod  distrM 
To  hear  thy  thoughta  in  their  reUgkMi  dieaj 
Thy  piooa  IbUy  moved  my  atroog  disdam, 
Tet  I  forgave  thee  lor  thy  want  of  bnin: 
But  Job  in  patience  most  the  omb  eiceed 
Who  could  endure  thee  In  thy  prseant  crasdi 
Is  it  for  thee,  thou  idiot,  to  pretend 
The  wicked  cause  a  helping  hand  lo  lend  t 
Canst  thou  a  judge  in  any  question  be  f 
Atheists  themselves  would  aoon  a  fnead  lihi 
thee. — 

**  Lo!  yonder  blaie  thy  worthies;  in  one hsay 
Thy  scoundrel  favourites  most  for  ever  sleept 
Each  yields  his  poison  to  the  flame  in  torn. 
Where  whores  and  infhlels  an  doom'd  lo  bam; 
Two  noUe  fagots  made  the  flame  you  aeob 
Reserving  only  two  foir  twigs  for  thee ; 
That  in  thy  view  the  instruments  may 
And  be  in  future  ready  for  my  hand ; 
The  just  mementos  that,  though  sileni. 
Whence  thy  correction  and  improvementi  flow; 
Beholding  theee,  thou  wilt  confem  their 
And  feel  the  shame  of  this  important  hour. 

"  Hadst  thou  been  humble,  I  h«i  flnt  desigBll 
By  care  from  folly  to  have  freed  thy  mind; 
And  when  a  clean  foundation  had  been  laid. 
Our  priest,  more  able,  would  have  lent  his  aid: 
But  thou  art  weak,  and  force  moat  lolly  gnidsb 
And  thou  art  vain,  and  pain  must  humble  pride: 
Teachers  men  honour,  learners  they  allure ; 
But  leamen  leaching,  of  contempt  ore  sore; 
Scorn  is  their  certain  meed,  and  smart  their  «t 
cue!" 


THOMAS  CHATTERTON. 


TaoMAi  CHATnmTow,  the  potthumoui  ion  of  a 

•chooliiiuier  in  Briitol,  wu  born  there  oo  the  20th 

of  Bkovcmber,  1758.    At  the  age  of  five  years,  he 

wai  placed  at  the  achool  which  hia  father  had  au- 

Knntended  ;  but  he  diowed  aiich  little  capacity 

Cir  Icmmii^.  that  he  waa  aent  back  to  bin  mother 

■a  a  dull  boy.  incapable  of  improvement    Mrs. 

Cbattenon.  aaya  Dr.  Gregory,  in  hie  life  of  the  sub- 

jaci  or  oar  memoir,  waa  rendered  extremely  un- 

JMpliy   by  the  apparently  tardy  undentanding  of 

Imt  aon,  till  ha  **  ftll  in  lore/'  as  the  expressed  her- 

■»!£  with  the  illominaied  capitals  of  an  old  musical 

Mannaeript,  in  French,  which  enabled  her,  by 

tekiof  advantage  of  the  momentary  passion,  to  ini- 

in  the  alphabet    She  afterwards  tanght 

out  of  a  Uack-letter  Bible ;  and  this 

in  oofQanction  with  the  former,  is 

aappoaed  lo  have  inspired  him  with  that  fondness 

for  antiqnilJca  which  he  aubaequently  displayed. 

At  eight  years  of  age,  he  waa  removed  to  Colston's 

aharity-Bcbool,  where  he  remained  for  some  time 

andistinguiahed,  except  by  a  pensive  gravity  of 

r,  and  a  thirrt  for  pre-eminence  over  his 

Thia  he  exhibited,  says  his  sister,  even 

Wfoia  he  waa  five  years  old ;  and  not  long  after- 

waid.  her  brother  being  asked  what  device  he 

waaU  have  painted  on  a  small  present  of  eanhen- 

wan  abont  to  be  made  to  him,  **  Paint  me,"  he  is 

aaid  10  have  replied,  "  an  angel,  with  wings,  and  a 

irampet.  to  trumpet  my  name  over  the  H'orld." 

It  waa  DOC  however,  until  his  tenth  year,  that  he 
anjvired  a  taste  for  reading ;  for  which  he  suddenly 
mbibed  such  a  relish,  that  he  devoted  his  little 
perke^money  to  the  hire  of  books  from  a  library,  oml 
banom-fd  others  aa  he  had  opportunity.  Before 
3*  was  twelve  he  had  gone  through  about  seventy 
valames  in  this  manner,  consisting  chiefly  of  history 
■d  divinity ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  he  appears 
n  have  filled  with  poetry  a  pocket-book,  which 
hsd  been  preaenled  to  him  by  hia  sister  as  a  new- 
vcsr'i  gift.  Among  these  verses,  were  probably 
ifcose  entitled  Apostate  Will,  a  satire  upon  his  in- 
and  school-fellowa.  In  1765,  he  was  con- 
by  the  bishop ;  and  his  sister  relates,  that 
verv  aensiUe  and  serious  remarks  on  the 
saiolaesB  of  the  ceremony,  and  on  his  own  feelings 
ptvyaraiory  to  it  In  July,  1767,  at  which  time  he 
IRascssed  a  knowledge  of  drawing  and  music,  in 
addition  lo  hia  other  acquirements,  he  was  articled 
IB  Mr.  Lambert,  an  attorney  at  Bristol,  where  the 
6al|  fralt  his  maater  had  to  find  with  him,  for  the 
UK  ytar,  waa  the  aending  an  abusive  anonymous 
ietier  to  his  late  acboolmastcr,  of  which  he  waa 
ciwovered  lo  be  the  author,  from  his  inability  to 
^afvjse  his  own  handwriting  so  successfully  as  ho 
did  afierwaid. 
As  a  prefocc  to  the  hirtoiy  of  Chatlerton's  literary 


impostures,  which  commenced  about  this  tim 
short  sketch  will  be  necessary  of  the  circumstai 
which  gave  rise  to  them.  It  was  well  knowi 
Bristol,  that  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Redcl 
an  old  chest  had  been  opened,  about  1727,  for 
purpose  of  searching  for  some  title  deeds,  and 
since  that  time,  a  number  of  other  manuscr 
being  left  exposed  to  casual  depredation,  had 
various  times,  been  taken  away.  The  uncle 
Chatterton's  father  being  sexton  to  the  church, 
abled  his  nephew  to  enter  it  freely ;  and,  v 
these  occasions,  he  removed  baskets  full  of  pa 
ments,  of  which,  however,  he  made  no  other 
than  to  cover  books.  A  thread-paper  belongin 
his  mother,  which  had  been  formed  out  of  one 
these  parchments,  attracted  the  notice  of  yo 
Chatterton,  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
clerkship ;  and  hia  curiosity  was  ao  excited,  i 
he  obtained  a  remaining  hoard  of  them  yet  una 
and  ultimately  acquired  possession  of  all  that 
mained  in  the  old  cheat,  and  in  hb  mother's  hoi 
His  answer  to  inquiries  on  the  subject  was,  **  I 
he  had  a  treasure,  and  was  so  glad  nothing  eo 
be  like  it'*  The  parchments,  he  said,  conaii 
of  poetical  and  other  compoaitions,  by  Mr.  Cany 
and  Thomas  Rowley,  whom  our  author,  at  t 
called  a  monk,  and  afterward  a  secular  priest 
the  fifteenth  century. 

Thus  prepared  for  carrying  on  his  system  of] 
rary  imposture,  he,  on  the  opening  of  the  new  bri< 
at  Bristol,  in  October,  1768,  drew  up  a  paper,  e 
tied,  A  Description  of  the  Fryars  first  passing  o 
the  Old  Bridge,  taken  from  an  ancient  manuscr 
It  was  inserted  in  Farley's  Bristol  Journal,  and 
auihnrahip  was  traced  to  Chatterton ;  who,  be 
questioned  in  an  authoritative  tone,  haughtily 
fused  to  give  any  account  Milder  usage  at  len 
induced  him  to  enter  into  an  explanation ;  s 
after  some  prevarication,  he  asserted  that  he  1 
received  the  paper  in  question  from  hia  father,  v 
lind  found  it,  with  several  others,  in  Redcl 
Church.  The  report  that  he  was  in  possession 
the  poetry  of  Canynge  and  Rowley  was  now  spn 
about ;  and  coming  to  the  earn  of  Mr.  Catcoit, 
inhabitant  of  Bristol,  of  an  inquiring  turn,  he  \ 
cured  an  introduction  to  Chatterton,  who  fumisl 
him,  gratuitoiiRly.  with  various  poetical  pieces  ui» 
the  name  of  Rowley.  These  were  commuiiica 
to  Mr.  Barrett,  a  surgeon,  then  employed  in  writ: 
a  history  of  Bristol,  into  which  he  introduced  se 
ml  of  the  above  fragments,  by  the  permission 
our  author,  who  was,  in  return,  occasionally  si 
plied  with  money,  and  introduce<l  into  compa: 
He  also  studied  surgery,  for  a  short  time,  under  1 
Barrett,  and  would  talk,  says  Mr.  Thisilrthwa) 
"  of  Galen.  Hippocrates,  and  Paracelsus,  with 
the  confidence  and  familiarity  of  a  modem  en 
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ric"  Hia  favourite  ttudiet,  however,  were  herald- 
ry and  £agli«h  antiquitiea ;  and  one  of  hia  chief 
occopationa  waa  in  making  a  collection  of  old 
Engliah  worda  from  the  gloaaariea  of  Chaucer  and 
othen.  During  theae  punuita,  he  employed  hia  pen 
in  writing  aatirical  eaaaya,  in  proae  and  verM ;  and, 
about  the  aame  period,  gave  way  to  fit*  of  poetical 
enthuaiaam,  by  wandering  about  Kedclifle  mea- 
dowa,  talking  of  the  productiona  of  Rowley,  and 
aitting  up  at  night  to  compoae  poema  at  the  full 
of  the  moon.  **  He  waa  alwaya,*'  aaya  Mr.  Smith, 
"extremely  fond  of  walking  in  the  fielda;  and 
would  aometimea  aay  to  me,  *  Come,  you  and  I  will 
lake  a  walk  in  the  meadow.  I  have  got  the  clever- 
eat  thing  for  you  imaginable.  It  ia  worth  half-a- 
Clown  merely  to  have  a  aight  of  it,  and  to  hear 
me  read  it  to  you.' "  Thia  he  would  generally 
do  in  one  particular  apot,  within  view  of  the 
church,  before  which  he  would  aometimea  lie 
down,  keeping  hia  eyea  fixed  upon  it  in  a  kind 
of  trance. 

In  1769,  he  contributed  aeveral  papera  to  the 
Town  and  Country  Magazine,  among  which  were 
aome  extracia  from  the  pretended  Rowley,  entitled 
Saxon  poema,  written  in  the  atyle  of  Oaaian,  and 
aubacribed  with  Chatterton'a  uaual  aignature  of 
Dunkdmut  Brigtolientit,  But  hia  moat  celebrated 
attempt  at  impoature,  in  thia  year,  waa  an  ofier  to 
fumiah  Horace  Walpole  with  aome  accounta  of  a 
aeriea  of  eminent  painten  who  had  flouriahed  at 
firiatol,  at  the  aame  time  encloaing  two  amall  ape* 
cimena  of  the  Rowley  poema.  Mr.  Walpole  re- 
turned a  very  polite  reply,  requeating  further  in- 
ibrmation ;  and,  in  anawer,  waa  informed  of  the 
circumatancea  of  Chatterton,  who  hinted  a  wiah 
that  the  former  would  free  hfm  from  an  irkaome 
profeaaion,  and  place  him  in  a  aituation  where  he 
might  puraue  the  natural  biaa  of  hia  geniua.  In  the 
mean  time,  however.  Gray  and  Maaon  having  pro- 
nounced the  poema  aent  to  Walpole  to  be  fbrgeriea, 
the  latter,  who,  nevertheleaa,  could  not,  aa  he  him- 
aelf  confeaaea,  help  admiring  the  apirit  of  poetry 
diaplayed  in  them,  wrote  a  cold  monitory  letter  to 
our  author,  adviaing  him  to  apply  himaelf  to  hia 
profeaaion.  Incenaed  at  thia,  he  demanded  the  im- 
mediate return  of  hia  manuacripia,  which  Walpole 
encloaed  in  a  blank  cover,  after  hia  return  from  a 
viait  to  Paria.  when  he  Ibund  another  letter  from 
Chatterton,  peremptorily  requiring  the  papen^  and 
telling  Walpole  "  that  he  would  not  have  dared  to 
nae  him  so,  had  he  not  been  acquainted  with  the 
norrowneaa  of  hia  circumatancea."  Here  their 
(■urreapondence  ended,  and  on  theae  circumatancea 
alone  ia  the  charge  founded  agaiiiat  Mr.  Walpole 
of  barbaroualy  neglecting,  and  finally  cauaing  the 
death  of,  Chatterton.  Mr.  Walpole,  obaervea  Dr. 
Gregory,  afterward  regretted  that  he  had  not  aeen 
thia  extraordinary  youth,  and  that  he  did  not  pay  a 
more  fiivourable  attention  to  hia  correapondence ; 
bat  10  aacribe  to  Mr.  Walpole'a  neglect  the  dread- 
ful cataatrophe  which  happened  at  the  diatance  of 
nearly  two  yean  after,  would  be  the  higheat  de- 
gree of  ii^uatice  and  abaurdity. 

Oar  author  now  entered  into  politica ;  and,  in 
March,  1770,  compoaed  a  aatirical  poem  of  one 
Ihonaand  three  hundred  linea.  entitled  Kew  Gar- 
dena,  in  which  he  abuaed  the  Princeaa*dowager  of 
Walea  and  Lord  Bute,  together  with  the  partiHana 


of  miniatry  at  Briatol,  not  excepting  Mr.  Caiooct, 
other  of  hia  frienda  and  patrooa.  Hia  cham 
alao,  in  other  reapecta,  began  lo  doTalope  iiml 
an  unfavourable  light;  bat  the  aaaertion  thai 
plunged  into  profligacy  at  thia  period,  ia  eai 
dieted  by  unexceptionable  teatimoDy.  The  i 
prominent  feature  in  hia  ocmduct  waa  hia  cootiB 
and  open  avowal  of  infidelity,  and  of  hia  inica 
to  commit  auicide  aa  aoon  aa  life  ahoold  bee 
burdenoome  to  him.  He  had  alao  grown  tboro 
ly  diagualed  with  hia  profeaaion ;  and  parpoaal 
ia  auppoaed,  leaving  upon  hia  deak  a  paper,  ent 
hia  Laat  Will,  in  which  he  avowed  hia  deten 
tion  to  deatroy  himaelf  on  Eaater  Sunday,  he  gl 
received  hia  diamiaaal  from  Bfr.  Lambert, 
whoae  handa  the  document  had  fallen.  He 
determined  to  repair  to  London;  and  on  b 
queationed  by  Mr.  Thiatlethwayte  concemini 
plan  of  life,  returned  thia  remarkablaonawcr:  * 
firat  attempt,"  said  he,  **  ahall  be  in  the  lila 
way  ;  the  promiaea  I  have  received  are  aolEc 
to  diapel  doubt;  but  ahould  I,  contrary  to  ei 
tation,  find  myaelf  deceived,  I  will,  in  that  < 
turn  Methodiat  proacher.  Credulity  ia  aa  pole 
deity  aa  ever,  and  a  new  aect  may  eaaily  be 
viaed.  But  if  that,  too,  ahould  fail  me,  my  laaC 
final  reaource  ia  a  piatol."  Such  waa  the  laaga 
of  one  not  much  beyond  aeventeen  yeara  ot  • 
certainly,  oa  Dr.  Aikin  obaervea,  not  that  of  a  t 
pie,  ingenuoua  youth,  "amitwith  the  love  of  an 
aong,"  a  Beattie'a  minatrel,  aa  aome  of  ChattMf 
admirara  have  clioaen  to  paint  him. 

At  the  end  of  April,  he  arrived  in  the  meai 
lia ;  and,  on  the  6th  of  May,  writee  to  hia  mot 
that  he  ia  in  auch  a  aettlement  aa  he  could  dc 
**  I  get,"  he  adda. "  four  guineaa  a  month  by 
magazine ;  ahall  engage  to  write  a  hiatoiy  of  1 
land,  and  other  piecea,  which  will  more  I 
double  that  aum.  Qccaaional  eaaajra  for  the  di 
papera  would  more  than  aupport  me.  What  a 
rioua  proapect !"  Hia  engagementa,  in  fad,  ap| 
to  have  been  numerous  and  profitable;  but  we 
cautioned,  by  Dr.  Gregory,  againat  giving  impi 
credence  to  every  pert  of  Chatterton'a  lafl 
written  at  thia  time,  relative  to  hia  literary  aid 
litical  frienda  in  the  metropolia.  It  aeemn,  h 
ever,  that  he  had  been  introduced  to  Mr.  Back! 
then  lord  mayor,  and  had  formed  high  cipacMJ 
of  patronage  from  the  oppoaition  party,  whick 
at  firat  eapouaed;  but  the  death  of  BecUM 
which  he  ia  aaid  to  have  gone  almoat  frulac^i 
the  acarcity  of  money  which  he  found  on  dM 
poaition  aide,  altered  hia  intentiona.  He 
to  a  friend,  that  **  he  waa  a  poor  author, 
write  on  both  aides ;"  and  it  appeara  that  ha 
tually  did  ao,  aa  two  eaaaya  were  found 
death,  one  eulogising,  and  the  other  al 
adminiatration,for  rejecting  the  city 
On  the  latter,  addreaaed  to  Mr.  Beckfbid,  ii 
indorsement : 

Accepted  bj  Bifuilfy—sct  for,  and  thrown  oat  of  d 
North  Britain,  21st  uf  June,  oa  aeceuot  of  ll 
li>n1  mayor's  death. 

Lost  by  his  death  un  this  essay £l  l\ 

Gained  in  elegies £2  i 

Id  essays J  3 

B  • 

Am  glad  he  la  dead  by ....XJ  13 
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>pM  of  ohfining  mumom  m  a  political 
ow  bMune  •itnTafuiljr  nnguine,  aod 
■dy  weoM  lo  hmv*  oooudM«d  hiBMlf  a 

OMMidarable  pubiie  importaoc*  "Mj 
f.'*  Im  My*,  in  a  leliar  to  hii  aialar,  **  ia 
•varjrwiiere ;  and  ooald  I  humble  myaalf 
D  a  eoopier,  could  have  bad  twenty  placet 
ow ;  but  I  must  be  among  the  great ;  atate 
■uit  me  better  than  commercial."  These 
foipects,  about  July,  appear  to  have  been 
r  clouded;  and,  ailer  a  short  career  of 
oo,  which  kept  pace  with  hia  hopea,  he 
at  ho  had  nothing  to  expect  from  the  pa- 
of  the  great ;  and.  to  eacape  the  acene  of 
ifieatioo,  made  an  unanoceaaful  attempt  to 
he  poet  of  aorgeon'a-oate  to  the  coaat  of 
It  IB  laaa  certain  to  what  extent  he  was 
ployed  by  the  bookaellen,  than  that  he 
idea   of  dependence  upon  them  inaup- 

and  aoon  fell  into  auch  a  atate  of  indi- 

to  bo  reduced  to  the  want  of  neceaaary 
ich  waa  hia  pride,  however,  that  when, 
at  of  three  daya,  hia  landlady  invited  him 
r,  ho  refuaed  the  invitation  aa  an  inault, 
bor  be  waa  not  hongiy.  Thia  ia  the  laat 
^dod  of  hia  lift;  a  few  houn  aAerward, 
owed  a  doae  of  araenic,  and  waa  fimnd 
>  noit  rooming,  Auguat  the  S5th,  1770, 
•d  hj  firagmenta  of  numeroua  manuacripia, 
e  appeared  to  have  deatroyed.  Hia  aui- 
I  ploee  in  Brook'Otreet,  Holbom,  and  he 
NTod,  in  a  ahel!,  in  the  borying-ground 

lano  workhouae.    Thia  melancholy   ca- 

ia  heightened  by  the  fiict,  that  Dr.  Fry, 
k.  Jobn*a  College,  Oxford,  had  juatgone  to 
or  the  purpoae  of  aaaiatiog  Chatterton, 

waa  there  iofbnned  of  hia  death. 
mtroveny  reapectiog  the  authenticity  of 
m  attribated  to  Rowley  ia  now  at  an  end  ; 
bore  are  atiU  a  few.  perhapa,  who  may 
I  Dean  Millea  and  othera,  againat  the  boat 
u,  including  Gibbon,  Johnaon,  and  the  two 

wbo  aacribe  the  entire  authorship  to 
m.  The  latter  have,  perhapa,  come  to  a 
B,  which  ia  not  likely  to  be  again  dia- 
s.  that  however  extraordinary  it  waa  for 
m  10  pfodnoe  ibera  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
waa  iapoMiblo  that  Rowley  could  have 
tbom  in  the  fifteenth.  But,  whether 
n  waa  or  waa  not  the  author  of  the  poems 
•D  Rowley,  hia  tranacendent  genius  must 

fho  autiiect  of  wonder  and  admiration. 
fy  of  bia  frionda,  and  the  opinions  of  the 
rasaliata  reapecting  him,  are  certainly  too 
nt.  Dean  Millea  prefera  Rowley  to  Ho- 
fit,  Spenear,  and  Sbakapeare ;  Mr.  Mm- 
Isevaa  Chatiortoo  to  have  been  the  great- 
a  ibat  England  baa  produced  aince  the 
Sbakapeare ;"  and  Bfr.  Croft,  the  aoihor 
and  Madnaaa,  aaaerta,  that  "  no  auch  hu- 
ig.  at  any  period  of  life,  haa  ever  been 
sr  poaaiUy  ever  will  be  known.**  Thia 
itie  praiae  ia  not  confined  to  the  critical 
the  Bntiah  moae  baa  paid  aome  of  her 
Bbfol  tnbolaa  to  the  gonina  and  memory 
vioa    The  pooma  of  Rowley,  aa  publiahed 

ililloi,  eooaial  of  piocea  of  all  the  prin- 
aaaa  of  poetieai  conpoaitioQ:   tragvidiea, 


lyric  and  heroic  poema,  paatorala,  opiatlaa^  baU•di^ 
^kc  Sublimity  and  beauty  pervade  many  of  thMi ; 
and  they  diaplay  wonderful  powers  of  imaginatiOQ 
and  facility  of  compoaition;  yet,  aaya  Dr.  Aikiay 
there  ia  also  much  of  the  commonplace  flatnoM 
and  extravagance,  that  might  be  expected  from  a 
juvenile  writer,  whose  fertility  waa  greater  than 
his  judgment,  and  who  had  fed  his  mind  npoo 
stores  collected  with  more  avidity  than  choice. 
The  haste  and  ardour,  with  which  he  puraued  hia 
varioua  literary  deaigna,  waa  in  accordance  with 
hia  favourite  maxim,  "  that  God  had  sent  his  crea- 
tures into  the  world  with  arms  long  enough  to 
reach  any  thing,  if  they  would  be  at  the  trouble  of, 
extending  them." 

In  1778.  a  misoellaneoua  volume  of  the  avowed 
writings  of  Chatterton  waa  publiahed ;  and.  in  1803; 
an  edition  of  hia  worka  appeared,  in  three  volnmaa, 
octavo,  with  an  account  of  hia  life,  by  Dr.  Gregory* 
from  whom  we  have  before  quoted.  The  general 
character  of  his  productiona  haa  been  well  appre- 
ciated by  Lord  Orfurd,  who,  after  expatiating  opoa 
hia  quick  intuition,  hu  humour,  hia  vein  of  aatire, 
the  rapidity  with  which  he  aeized  all  the  topica  of 
conversation,  whether  of  politics,  literature,  or 
lashion,  remarks,  "  Nothing  in  Chatterton  can  be 
separated  from  Chatterton.  His  nobleat  flight,  hia 
sweetest  strain,  his  groeaeat  ribaldry,  and  hia  moat 
c<Hnmonplace  imitatioiia  of  the  producttona  of 
magazinea,  were  all  the  efierveacencea  of  the  aamo 
ungovernable  impulae,  which,  cameleon-like,  im- 
bibed the  coloura  of  all  it  looked  on.  It  waa  Os- 
sian.  or  a  Saxon  monk,  or  Gray,  or  Smollett,  or 
Junius  ;  and  if  it  Ailed  most  in  what  it  moat  aflectp 
ed  to  be.  a  poet  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  waa  be- 
rauae  it  could  not  imitate  what  had  not  exiated.*' 
In  persou,  Chatterton  ia  aaid  to  have  been,  like  hia 
genius,  premature  ;  he  had.  aeys  his  biographer,  a 
manliness  and  dignity  beyond  hia  years,  and  there 
was  a  something  about  him  uncomnaonly  prepoa- 
sesaing.  His  most  remarkable  feature  was  his 
eyes,  which,  though  gray,  were  uncommonly  pierc- 
ing ;  when  he  was  wanned  in  argument,  or  other- 
wise, they  sparkled  with  fire ;  and  one  eye.  it  ia 
said,  was  still  more  remarkable  than  the  other. 

The  character  of  Chatterton  has  been  sufliciently 
developed  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  memoir ; 
hia  ruling  pasaion.  we  have  aeen.  was  literary  iame ; 
and  it  ia  doubtful  whether  hia  death  waa  not 
rather  occasioned  through  fear  of  losing  the  reputa- 
tion he  had  already  acquired,  than  despair  of  being 
able  to  obtain  a  future  subsistence.  This  ia  ren- 
dered at  least  plausible,  by  the  fact  of  his  having 
received  pecuniary  assistance  from  Mr.  Hamilton, 
senior,  the  proprietor  of  the  Critical  Review,  not 
long  before  his  death,  with  a  promise  of  more ;  that 
he  was  employed  by  his  literary  friends,  almost  to 
the  last  hour  of  hii  existence ;  and  that  he  waa 
aware  of  the  auapiciooa  exiating  that  himaelf  and 
Rowley  were  the  same.  Though  he  neither  con- 
feaaed  nor  denied  thia,  it  waa  evident  that  his  coo- 
duct  was  influenced  by  some  mystery,  known  only 
to  himself;  he  grew  wild,  abstracted,  and  incohe- 
rent, and  a  aettled  gloomineaa  at  length  took  poa- 
aession  of  his  countenance,  which  waa  a  praaago 
of  his  fatal  reaolution.  He  haa  been  accuaed  of 
libertinism,  but  there  are  no  proofs  of  thia  dnxiaf 
hia  reaidence  eiihar  at  London  or  Briatol ;  thougfa 
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manj  of  his  productions  show  a  Uxity  of  principle 
which  might  justify  the  supposition.  The  best 
qualities  in  his  chaiacter  were  the  negatiTe  ones 
of  temperance  and  afEection  lor  his  fomily,  to  whom 
be  sent  small  presents  out  of  his  first  gains,  and 
always  spoke  of  their  weUare  as  one  of  the  princi- 
pal ends  of  his  exertions.  But  what  deeper  afflic- 
tioii  could  he  have  brought  upon  them  than  that 


caused  by  the  last  act  of  his  liCt  ? 
that  **  he  was  a  lover  of  tnith  from  the  ssrii 
dawn  of  reason  }**  yet  his  Ufis  was  «m  csbH* 
career  of  deception.  He  is  to  be  pitied  ftr  I 
misfortunes,  and  admired  for  liis  genies ;  bat,  m 
Kirke  White  in  our  remembrance,  we  m 
wish  to  forget  all  else  that  belosiged  is  CI 
terton. 


BRISTOWE    TRA6EDIE; 

OR,  THK  OSTBI  OF  8TE  CBAKLIS  JAWDIN. 

TBifoatherd  songster  chaunticleer 

Han  wounde  hys  bugle  home. 
And  tolde  the  earlie  villager 

The  oommjrnge  of  the  mome : 

Kynge  Edwarde  sawe  the  ruddie  streakes 

Of  Ijrghte  eclypse  the  greie ; 
And  herde  the  raven's  crokjmge  throte 

Proclajrme  the  foted  daie. 

"  Thou'rt  ryght,"  quod  he, "  for.  by  the  Oodde 

That  syttes  enthroned  on  hyghe ! 
Charles  Bawdin,  and  hys  fellowes  twaine, 

To-daie  shall  turelie  die/' 

llienne  wy  the  a  jngge  of  nappy  ale 
H]rs  knyghtes  dydd  onne  hymm  waite ; 

*'  Goe  tell  the  traytour,  thatt  to-daie 
Hee  leaves  thys  mortall  state." 

Syr  Canterlone  thenne  bendedd  lowe 
Wythe  harte  brymm-fuUe  of  woe ; 

Hee  joumey'd  to  the  castle-gate, 
And  to  Syr  Charles  dydd  goe. 

But  whenne  hee  came,  hys  children  twaine, 

And  eke  hjrs  lovynge  wyfe, 
Wythe  brinie  tean  dydd  wett  the  floore, 

For  goode  Syr  Charleses  lyfe. 


*«  O  goode  Syr  Charles !"  sayd  Canterlone, 

**  Badde  tydjrngs  I  doe  brynge." 
*'  Speke  boldlie,  manne,"  sayd  brave  Syr  Charles, 

**  Whatte  says  the  traytour  kynge  V 

«*  I  greeve  to  telle :  before  yonne  soone 

Does  fromme  the  welkinn  flye, 
Hee  hath  uppon  hys  honour  swome, 

Tbatt  thou  shalt  surelie  die." 

*•  We  all  must  die,"  quod  brave  Syr  Charles, 

«*  Of  thatte  Tm  not  aflearde ; 
Whatte  bootes  to  lyve  a  little  space  f 

Thanke  Jesu,  Vm  prepared : 

•*  Bolt  telle  thye  kynge,  for  myne  bee's  not, 

I'de  sooner  die  to-daie, 
TlmaDe  lyve  hys  slave,  as  manie  are, 

TWough  I  sboaMe  lyve  for  aie." 

Hien  Canterkme  hee  dydd  goe  out. 

To  tell  the  maior  straite 
To  gett  an  thynges  jrnne  rsddyness 

For  goode  Syr  Charleses  fote. 


"nienne  Maister  Canynge  saughle  die  ^mge, 
And  felle  down  onne  hys  kneei 

*'  I'm  oome,"  quod  hee,  «*  unto  your  gmos^ 
To  move  your  clemencye." 

*'  Thenne,"  quod  the  kynge,  *«  youre  tale  spskii 
You  have  been  much  oure  firiende : 

Whatever  jroure  request  may  bee. 
Wee  wylle  to  ytte  attende." 

"  My  nobile  leige !  alle  my  reqaest 

Ys  for  a  nobile  knyghte. 
Who,  though  mayhap  hee  has  donne  wiOQg^ 

He  thoughte  ytte  stylle  was  rygkte : 

**  Hee  has  a  spouse  and  children  twaine ; 

Alle  rewyn'd  are  for  aie, 
Yff  that  you  are  resolved  to  lett 

Charles  Bawdin  die  tt^daie." 

**  Speke  not  of  such  a  trajrtour  vile,** 

'The  kynge  ynn  furie  sayde, 
**  Before  the  evening  starre  doth  dieeiie, 

Bawdin  shall  loose  hys  hedde : 

**  Justice  does  loodlie  for  hym  calle. 
And  hee  shalle  have  hys  meede : 

Speke,  Maister  Caojmge  !  whatte  thyag*  sim 
Att  present  doe  you  neede  f 

**  My  nobile  leige !"  goode  Canynge  sqrdsb 

**  Leave  justice  to  our  Godde, 
And  laye  the  yronne  rule  asyde ; 

Be  thyne  the  oly  ve  rodde. 

"  Was  Godde  to  serche  our  hertes  and 

The  best  were  synnen  grete ; 
Christ's  vicarr  only  knowes  ne  synne, 

Ynne  all  thys  mortall  state. 

**  Lett  mercie  rule  thjrne  infante  rmgne, 
"Twylle  foste  thye  crowne  fulle  sure ; 

From  race  to  race  thye  fomilie 
Alle  sovereigns  shall  endure  : 

**  But  yff  wythe  bloode  and  slanghier  tboa 

Beginne  thy  infante  reigne. 
Thy  crowne  upponne  thy  childrennes 

Wylle  never  long  remayne." 

**  Canynge,  awaie !  thyi  traytour  vile 
Has  soom'd  my  power  and  mee ; 

Howe  canst  thou  then  for  luch  a  manne 
Entreate  my  clemencye  V* 

-  My  nobile  leige !  the  tnilie  brave 

Wylle  val'roos  actions  priie. 
Respect  a  brave  and  nobiie  mynde, 
1     Although  ynne  enemies.'* 
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mwai* !    By  Goddd  ynne  liM?eii 
id  »••  being  gyra 
t  toale  a  bitt  of  biMde 
lys  Syr  Chariat  dotlia  lyra. 

,  and  alia  teinctai  ynna  heaven, 
n«  ahali  be  hyt  laate.'* 
Djmga  dropp'd  a  Inrinie  teare, 
I  the  preeenoe  paeta. 

brymm-fuUe  oTgnawynge  griei^ 
yr  Charlei  dydd  goe, 
mm  downe  uponne  a  ttoole, 
ea  beganne  to  flowe. 

aoat dim"  quod  brave  Syr  Charlea ; 
bootea  ytte  howe  or  whenne ; 
«  muret  the  certaine  iate 
«  moitall  menne. 

my  Inende,  thie  honest  tool 
'M  att  thjrne  eye ; 
my  moat  welcome  doome 
HI  dost  child-lyke  ciye  V* 

e  Canyiige,  **  I  doe  weepe, 
Ni  ao  MMme  moat  die, 
thy  aonnee  and  helplem  wyfe ; 
I  thatt  weltee  myne  eye." 

Ilia  the  tean  thatt  out  thyne  eye 
iUe  ibontainet  tprynge ; 
ipiae,  and  alia  the  power 
tfde,  traytour  kjmge. 

rocgfa  the  tyrant's  welcome  meana 
aigne  my  Ijrfe, 
>  1  aerve  wylle  loone  provyde 
e  my  aonnes  and  wyfe. 

nwe  the  lyghtsome  lunne, 
J  appointed  mee ; 
ill  nianne  repyne  or  grudge 
)dde  ordeynet  to  bee  ? 

;  ynne  battaile  have  I  ttoode. 
ooaandt  dyed  aiounde ; 
4ynge  streemea  of  crimson  bloode 
d  ibe  iatten'd  grounde  : 

dd  I  knowe  thatt  every  darte, 
itte  the  sine  waie, 
tt  fynde  passage  toe  my  harte, 
le  myne  eyes  for  aie  ? 

I  I  nowe,  ibrr  feere  of  dethe, 
anne  and  bee  dysmayde  7 
1  my  herte  flie  childyshe  feere ; 
the  manne  display'd. 

etyke  Henry  !  Godde  Ibrefende, 
ide  thee  and  thya  sonne, 
I  wylle ;  but  yff  'tis  noU, 
•nne  bys  wylle  bee  donne. 

it  friende,  my  (aulte  has  beene 
i  Godde  and  my  prynce ; 
I  DO  tjrme  server  am, 
e  wylle  soona  convynce. 

I  borne, 


odooiiaeitye 
ttof  grata  note 
lyddamibil 

hyt  cola 


**  I  make  no  donbte  butt  hee  ys  gone. 

Where  soone  I  hope  to  goe ; 
Where  wee  for  ever  shall  bee  blest. 

From  oute  the  reech  of  woe. 

*'  Hee  taughte  mee  justice  and  the  laws 

Wyth  pitie  to  unite ; 
And  eke  hee  taughte  mee  howe  to  knowe 

The  wronge  cause  from  the  ryghte : 

**  Hee  taughte  mee  vi^the  a  prudent  hande 

To  feede  the  hungrie  poore, 
Ne  lett  mye  servants  dryve  awaie 

The  hungrie  fromm  my  doore  : 

**  And  none  can  saye  but  alle  mye  lyfe 

I  have  hys  wordyes  kept ; 
And  summ'd  the  actyonns  of  the  daie 

Echo  nyghte  before  I  dept 

"  I  have  a  spouse,  goe  aske  of  her 

Yff  I  defyled  her  bedde ; 
I  have  a  kynge,  and  none  can  laie 

Black  treation  onne  my  hedde. 

"  7une  Lent,  and  oime  the  holie  eve, 

Fromm  flesbe  I  dydd  refrajnae ; 
Whie  should  I  thenne  appeare  dismay'd 

To  leave  thys  worlde  of  payne  f 

**  Ne,  hapless  Henrie !  I  rejoyce 

I  shall  ne  see  thye  dethe ; 
Most  willynglie  ynne  thye  just  cause 

Doe  I  resign  my  brethe. 

"  Oh,  fickle  people !  rewjm'd  londe ! 

Thou  wylt  kenne  peace  ne  moe ; 
Whyle  Richard's  sonnes  exalt  themselves, 

Tliye  brookes  wythe  bloude  wylle  flowe. 

"  Saie,  were  ye  tyred  of  godlie  peace, 

And  godlie  Henrie's  reigne, 
Thatt  you  dydd  choppe  your  easie  daies 

For  those  of  bloude  and  peyne  7 

"  Whatte  though  I  nnne  a  sledde  be  drawne. 

And  mangled  by  a  hynde, 
I  doo  defye  tho  tray  tour's  power, 

Hee  can  ne  harm  my  roynde ; 

"  Whatte  though,  uphoisted  onne  a  pole. 
My  lymbes  shall  rotte  ynne  ayre, 

And  ne  ryche  monument  of  brasse 
Charles  Bawdin's  name  shall  bear ; 

"  Tett  ynne  the  holie  book  above, 
Whyrhe  tyme  can't  eate  awaie. 

There  wythe  the  servants  of  the  Lord 
Mye  name  shall  lyve  for  aie. 

"  Thenne  welcome  dethe !  for  lyfe  eteme 

I  leave  thys  mortall  lyfe  : 
Farewell  vayne  v(t>rlde,  and  all  that's  dears 

Mye  sonnes  and  lovynge  wyfe ! 

"  Nowe  dethe  as  welcome  to  mee  comes 

As  e'er  the  moneth  of  Male ; 
Nor  woulde  I  even  wyshe  to  lyve, 

Wyth  my  dere  wyfe  to  staie." 

Quod  Canynge,  "  'Tys  a  goodlie  thynge 

To  bee  prepared  to  die ; 
And  from  thys  worlde  of  peyne  and  grefe 

To  Godde  ynne  heaven  to  flie." 


IM 
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And  Dowe  th«  btUe  b«fui  to  toUe, 

And  claiyonnet  to  found  ; 
Syr  ChariM  he«  hofdo  the  horiM  ftete 

A  pnuncjmg  onne  the  giounde : 

And  just  before  the  officera 

Hit  lovynge  wyfe  came  ynne, 
Weepjmge  nnieigned  teen  of  woe, 

Wythe  loude  and  dytmalle  dynne. 

**  Sweet  Florence !  nowe  I  praie  ibrbere^ 

Tnn  qaiet  lett  mee  die ; 
Praie  Godde  that  every  Chrittian  toale 

Maye  looke  onne  dethe  as  I. 

*'  Sweet  Florence !  why  theie  brinie  teen  f 

Theye  woshe  my  loule  awaie, 
And  almost  make  mee  wythe  ibr  lyfe, 

Wjrth  thee,  sweete  dame,  to  aiaie. 

**  Ty*  buM  •  joumte  f  thalle  goe 

Untoe  the  lande  of  bIjrHe ; 
Nowe,  as  a  proofe  of  hosbande's  love, 

Receive  thys  holie  kysse." 

Thenne  Florence,  faalt'ring  ynne  her  sale, 
Tremblynge  these  wordyes  spoke, 

"  Ah,  cruele  Edwarde !  bloodie  kynge ! 
Mye  herte  y  welle  nygfae  broke : 

"  Ah,  sweete  Syr  Charies !  why  wylt  thoa  goe 

Wythoute  thye  lovynge  wyfe  T 
The  cnielle  axe  thott  cuttes  thye  necke, 

Ytte  eke  shall  ende  mye  lyfe." 

And  nowe  the  officers  eamo  ynne 

To  bryngo  Syr  Charles  awaie. 
Who  tumedd  to  hjrs  lovynge  wyfe. 

And  thos  to  her  d^'dd  saie  : 

**  I  goe  to  lyfe,  and  nott  to  dethe ; 

Troste  thou  ynne  Godde  above. 
And  teache  thy  sonnes  to  fearo  the  Lorde, 

And  ynne  they  re  hertes  hym  love  : 

**  Teache  them  to  runne  the  nobile  race 

Thatt  I  theyre  fader  ninne  ; 
Florence  !  should  dethe  thee  take — adiea  .' 

Yee  officers,  leade  onne. 

Thenne  Florence  raved  as  anie  madde, 

And  dydd  her  tresses  tore ; 
*'  Oh.  st&ie  mye  husbande,  lorde,  and  lyfe  T^ 

Syr  Charles  thenne  dropt  a  teare. 

"Tyll  tyredd  oute  wjrthe  ravynge  loude, 

Shee  fellen  onne  the  floore  ; 
Syr  Charles  exerted  alle  hys  myghte. 

And  march*d  fromm  oute  the  dore. 

Upoone  a  sledde  bee  mounted  thenne, 
Wythe  lookes  fuUe  brave  and  sweete , 

Lookes  thatt  enshone  ne  moe  concern 
Thanne  anie  ynne  the  strete. 

Before  hym  went  the  council-menne, 

Tnne  st^rlett  robes  and  golde. 
And  tassib  spanglynge  ynne  the  sunne, 

Moche  glorious  to  beholde  : 

The  Freers  of  Seincte  Augustyne  next 

Appeared  to  the  syghie, 
AUe  cladd  ynot  honelie  mssett  weedee. 

Of  godlie  mookyth  plyghte : 


Ynne  diffiraunt  partae  a  godlie 
Moste  sweetlie  theye  dydd  ehumt ; 

Behynde  theyre  backes  syx  BynsmUa 
Who  tuned  the  strange  haf  ante 


Thenne  lyve^md-twenty 

Echone  the  bowe  dydd  bendOt 
From  rescue  of  K3nDge  HenrMli 

Syr  Charles  forr  to  defend. 

Bolde  aa  a  lyon  came  Syr  Charlea, 
Drawne  onne  a  cloth-ladye  aiedde. 

Bye  two  blacke  stedes  ynne  iiappfnges  why% 
Wyth  plumes  uponne  theyre  bodde : 

Behynde  hym  fyve-and-twenty  bm 

Of  archers  strong  and  sioute, 
Wyth  bended  bowe  echone  yone  hande. 

Marched  ynne  goodlie  roaie : 

Seincte  Jameses  Freers  marcked  neitt 

Echone  h3rs  parte  dydd  ehsuat ; 
Behynde  theyre  backes  syx  nynslreltoi 

Who  tuned  the  strunge  bataunt : 

Thenne  came  the  maior  and  eld 

Ynne  clothe  of  scarlett  deck't ; 
And  thejrre  aiiendyng  menne  eehoaay 

Lyke  easteroe  prinoea  trick'l : 

And  aAer  them  a  mnltitade 

Of  ciiixenos  dydd  thronge; 
The  wynduwes  were  alle  fulle  of 

As  bee  dydd  passe  alooge. 

And  whenne  bee  came  to  the  hygb* 
Syr  Charles  dydd  tume  and  saie, 

**  O  Thou  thatt  savest  manne  fromae 
Washe  mye  soule  clean  thys  daie  !*' 

Att  the  grete  mynster  wyndowe  sat 

The  kynge  ynne  rayckle  suie. 
To  see  Charles  Bawdin  goe  alooge 

To  hys  most  welcom  fate 

Soone  as  the  sledde  drewe  nyghe  eiMiwe* 
Thatt  Edwarde  bee  myghte  heara. 

The  brave  Syr  Charles  bee  dydd  stande  ■pfik 
And  thus  hys  wordes  declare : 

"  Thou  seest  me.  l-klwarde!  traytoor  file! 

Exposed  to  infamie ; 
Butt  bee  assured,  disloyall  manne ! 

I'm  greaterr  nowe  thanne  thee. 

*•  Bye  foule  proceedyngs.  murdre,  blonde, 

Thou  wearest  nowe  a  crowne ; 
And  hast  appoynted  mee  to  die. 

By  power  uott  thyne  owne. 

••  Thou  thynkest  I  shall  dye  to^aie ; 

I  have  beene  dede  ull  nowe. 
And  soone  shall  lyve  to  weare  a  ciO! 

For  aie  uponne  my  browe : 

**  Whylst  thou,  perhapps.  for  sooe  few 

Shalt  role  thys  fickle  lande. 
To  lett  them  knowe  howe  wyde  the  rile 

Twixt  kynge  and  tyrante  hande : 

**  Thf  e  power  oi^ust,  thoa  trmytoar  slave! 

Shall  falls  onne  thye  owne  hedde"— 
Froram  out  of  hearyng  of  the  kyi^ 

Departed  iht one  the  sledde. 
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rd«*a  aoule  niBh'd  to  hyt  iice» 
hys  hadde  Awaie, 
roder  Gloucattcr 
jrdd  tpeka  uidnie: 

it  ■oe-mudHiraaded  dethe 

>  tenon  Iwynget 

nume !  hee  spake  the  trathe, 
ter  thume  a  kynge !" 

n  die !"  Duke  Richaide  tayde ; 
B  echooe  ooie  Ibea 
» thejrre  neckee  to  bkradie  aie» 
the  carryon  ciowea.' 

e  honea  gentUe  drewe 
■  uppe  the  hjghe  hylle ; 
i  gljrtierr  ynne  the  aunne, 
H  Monde  to  spjrlle. 

lydd  uppe  the  acaflbld  goe, 

gilded  cane 

»jre  ▼al'ioos  chieft 

le  the  bkradie  warre : 

eople  bee  dyd  aaie* 
roa  see  mee  dye, 
loyally  mye  kynge, 
)  most  lyghtfollie* 

Edwmrde  rales  thys  lande, 
on  wylle  kaowe : 
and  husbandea  shalle  bee  slayne. 
9s  wythe  blonde  shalle  flowe. 

ronr  goode  and  lawfnlle  kynge, 
me  adveiaitye ; 
itoe  the  trae  cause  stycke, 
» true  cause  dye." 

wyth  preestes,  uponne  hys  knees, 

>  Godde  djrd  make, 
hjrm  unto  bjrmselfe 
ge  soule  to  take. 

lynge  downe,  hee  layde  hya  hedde, 
lie  oone  the  blocks ; 
ime  hys  bodie  fayre  at  once 
eddes-manne  stroke  .- 

blonde  beganne  to  flowe, 
e  the  scaflblde  twyne ; 
tiow  to  waahe't  awaie, 
;  froomie  each  man's  eyne. 

aie  hys  bodie  fayre 
n  partes  cotte ; 
mrte,  and  eke  hys  hedde, 
lole  was  pntte. 


d  rotte  oone  KynwuIph-byUe, 
he  mynster^tower, 
I  off  the  castl^igmte 
n  dydd  doToure  : 

ne  Seyncte  Powle'i  goode  gate, 

Mctacle; 

aa  placed  onne  the  hyghe  crosse, 

te  strete  most  nobile. 

I  eode  of  Bawdin's  fate  : 
iper  kmge  onre  kynge, 
m9  maye,  wjrih  Bawdin's  soule, 
nm  Godde'a  merde  synge ! 
SI 
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O!  synge  unloe  mie  roundelaie, 
O !  diroppe  the  biynie  teare  wydie 
Dannce  ne  moe  atte  hallie  daie, 
Lycke  a  rennynge  r3nrer  bee ; 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gon  to  hys  death-t>edde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Blacke  hys  cryne  as  the  w]mtere  nyghte, 
Whyte  hys  rode  aa  the  sommer  snowe, 
Rodde  hys  &ce  as  the  moraynge  lyghte, 
Cald  he  lyes  ynne  the  grave  belowe ; 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gon  to  hys  death-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Swote  hys  tongue  as  the  throstles  note, 
Quycke  ynn  daunoe  as  thought  canne  bee, 
Defe  hya  taboure,  oodgelle  stote, 
O !  hee  lyes  hie  the  wyllowe  tree : 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gonne  to  hys  death-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Harke,  the  ravenne  flappea  hya  wynge, 
Tnne  the  briered  delle  belowe ; 
Harke !  the  dethe-owle  londe  dothe  synge. 
To  the  nyghte-marea  aa  heie  goe ; 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Goone  to  hjrs  death-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

See  f  the  whjrte  moone  sheenea  onne  hie ; 
Whyterre  ys  mie  true  love's  shroude ; 
Whyterre  3ranne  the  momjrnge  skie, 
Whyterre  yanne  the  evenynge  cloude ; 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gon  to  hys  death-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Heere  uponne  mie  true  love's  grave, 
Schallo  the  haren  flenn  be  lajrde. 
Nee  on  hallie  se]mcte  to  save 
Al  the  celness  of  a  roayde. 

Mie  love  yn  dedde, 

Gon  to  hys  death-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

WjTthe  mie  hondes  I'll  dente  the  brieres 
Rounde  his  hallie  corse  to  gre, 
Ouphante  fairie,  lyghte  jrour  fyres, 
Heere  mie  bodie  still  schalle  bee. 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gon  to  hys  death-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Comme,  wythe  acome-coppe  and  thome. 
Drayne  mie  hartys  blodde  awaie  ,* 
Lyfe  and  alle  yts  goode  I  scorae, 
Daunce  bie  nete,  or  feaste  hie  daie. 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gon  to  hjTS  death-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Waterre  wjrtches,  crownede  w]rthe  re3rtes 
Bere  mee  to  yer  leathalle  tyde. 
I  die :  I  comme ;  mie  true  love  waytes.— 
Thoa  the  damselle  spake,  and  dyed. 

o  8 
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William  Oipford,  the  wn  of  a  plumber  and 
glaxier,  who  di«ipeted  hii  property  by  intempe- 
nuice  and  extravagance,  wai  bom  at  Aihburton,  in 
Devonshire,  in  April,  1755.  He  loct  hit  father 
when  only  twelve  yean  of  age,  and  in  aboat  a 
year  afterward  his  mother  died,  leaving  hinuelf 
and  an  infant  brother,  **  without  a  relation  or  friend 
in  the  world."  The  latter  wai  eent  to  the  woifc- 
hoiue,  and  the  eulgect  of  our  memoir  was  received 
into  the  home  of  hii  godfather,  who  put  him  to 
school  for  about  three  months,  but  at  the  end  of 
that  period  took  him  home,  vrith  the  view  of  em- 
ploying him  ai  a  ploughboy.  Being  unfitted, 
however,  for  this  occupation,  by  an  injury  on  hit 
breait,  he  wat  tent  to  tea  in  a  coatting  vettel,  in 
which  he  remained  for  nearly  a  year.  "  It  will  be 
euily  conceived,"  he  tayt  in  hit  autobiogniphy, 
'*  that  my  life  wat  a  life  of  hardthip.  I  wat  not 
only  *  a  thip-boy  on  the  high  and  giddy  matt,'  but 
alto  in  the  cabin,  where  every  menial  office  fell  to 
my  lot ;  yet,  if  I  wat  rettlew  and  diteontented,  I 
can  tafeiy  tay  it  wat  not  to  much  on  account  of 
thit,  at  of  my  being  precluded  from  all  poiti- 
bility  of  reading ;  at  my  matter  did  not  pottctt,  nor 
do  I  recollect  teeing,  during  the  whole  time  of  my 
abode  with  him,  a  tingle  book  of  any  dctcription, 
except  the  Coatting  Pilot." 

He  wat  at  length  recalled  by  hit  godfather,  and 
again  put  to  tchool,  where  he  made  such'  rapid 
progreti,  that  in  a  few  montht  he  wat  qualified  to 
nnitt  his  matter  in  any  extraordinary  emergency  ; 
nnd.  although  only  in  bit  fifteenth  year,  began  to 
think  of  turning  inttnirter  himself.     Hit  plant 
were,  however,  treated  with  contempt    by  his 
guardian,  who  apprenticed  him  to  a  shoemaker,  at 
Ashbiirton,  to  whom  our  author  went  "  in  sullen- 
nest  and  in  silence,"  and  with  a  perfect  hotred  of 
his  new  occupation.    His  favourite  pursuit  at  this 
time  was  arithmetic,  and  the  maimer  in  which  ho 
continued  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  that  science 
is  thus  reloled  by  himself:  **  I  pomessed."  he  oh- 
tervet.  **  but  one  hook  in  the  world ;  it  was  a  trea- 
tise on  algebra,  given  to  me  by  a  young  woman, 
who  had  found  it  in  n  lodging-houte.    I  oonsidered 
it  as  a  treasure,  but  it  was  a  treasure  lo<'ked  up  ; 
for  it  supposed  the  reader  to  be  well  ac<|uuinted 
with  simple  equations,  and  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter.    My  master's  son  had  purchased  Fenning's 
Introduction :  this  was  precisely  what  I  wanted  ; 
but  he  carefully  concealed  it  fiom  me,  and  I  was 
indebted  to  chanco  alone  for  stumbling  on    his 
hiding-place.    I  sat  up  for  the  greatest  part  of 
several  nights  successively ;  and.  before  he  sus- 
pected his  treatise  wat  discovered,  htd  completely 
mattered  it.    I  could  now  enter  upon  my  own :  and 
thai  carried  me  pretty  far  into  the  tcienre.    This 
fVM  not  dona  withoat  difficulty.    I  had   nst  a 


farthing  on  earth,  nor  a  friend  to  gnre  ■•  tm\ 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  therefore,  (in  despite  of  ii 
flippant  remark  of  Lord  Orfbrd.)  were,  for  lbs  ■■! 
part,  at  completely  out  of  my  rtach  as  a  aswiHl 
sceptre.  There  was,  indeed,  a  laauuiia ;  bal  fh 
utmost  caution  and  secrecy  were  nacasauy  in  ^ 
plying  to  it.  I  best  oat  pieces  of  laatkw  m  !■■! 
as  pottible,  and  wrought  my  probli 
with  a  blunted  awl ;  for  the  real,  my 
tenaciout,  and  I  could  multiply  and  divide  If  i 
to  a  great  extent." 

Under  the  tame  unfavourable 
coropoted  and  recited  to  hit 
of  poetry,  and,  being  at  latt  invited  to 
to  other  circlet,  little  ooUeciiona  west  aais  fi 
him,  which,  he  tayt,  aometimas  prodneod  hia"! 
much  as  tixpence  in  an  evening.*'  The  tmt 
which  he  thut  obtained,  he  devoted  to  the  pv 
chate  of  pent,  paper.  Sic. ;  booki  of  gsofatry,«i 
of  the  higher  branches  of  algebra ;  hot  hit  i 
finding  that  he  had,  in  aome  of  the 
mentioned,  tatiriied  both  himself  and  hit  ai 
tomers,  teized  upon  hit  bookt  and  papan,  wai  fm 
hibited  him  from  again  repeating  a  line  of  kit  CM 
potitiont.  At  length,  in  the  tixth  year  of  hit  if 
prenticethip.  hit  lamentable  doggerel,  at  he  Wim 
it,  having  reached  the  ears  of  Mr.  Cookctlcy.  i 
turgeon,  that  gentleman  tet  on  foot  **  a  tubtcriplia 
for  purchasing  the  remainder  of  the  time  of  WiiliM 
Gi£R>rd.  and  for  enabling  him  to  improve  hiatstf  ■ 
writing  and  Englith  grammar." 

Ho  now  quitted  shoemaking,  and  entcrad  fc 
school  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smerdon ;  and  in  tm 
yearn  and  two  months  from  what  he  calls  the  4k§ 
of  his  emancipation,  he  had  made  such  ptogiM 
that  his  master  declared  him  to  bo  fit  fbr  fhf  tfi 
versity.  He  was  acc<irdingly  sent  by  Mr. 
Icy  to  Oxford,  where  he  obtained,  by  the 
of  tlie  same  gentleman,  the  office  of  BiUt 
at  Kxeter  College,  of  which  he  was  tnlHid  < 
member.  Here  he  pursued  his  studies  with  tfH 
mittinc  diligence,  end  had  already  comoMnealli 
poetical  translation  of  the  Satires  of  JuvenaL  «hs 
the  death  of  Mr.  Cookesley  interrupted  the  pragM 
of  the  work.  A  fortunate  accident  procoivd  Wi 
a  new  patron  in  Eorl  Grotvenor,  in  whoso  tal 
he  for  some  time  resided,  and  aflerward  nooM 
panied  to  the  continent  his  son.  Lord  DolgMV 
On  his  return  to  Kngland.  ho  settled  in  Lonil 
and.  devoting  himself  to  literary  purtaits,  pubUd 
ed,  in  1791,  snd  1794.  successively,  his  pottk 
satires,  the  Bavind,  and  the  Meviad;  tlio  M 
containing  an  attack  on  the  drama,  and  tho  olli 
an  invective  against  the  favourite  poets  of  ihodi 
In  1800,  he  published  his  Epistle  to  Peter  Kail 
in  which  he  charged  the  satirist  with  bistphti 
and  Wolcot  accused  him  of  obseanily.  Thia  M 


BAVIAD. 


in 


lt»  and  Wbloot  would  htirm  inflicted  severe 
neat  oo  Gifibid,  iwt  ibr  die  interferonce 
rerfal  Frenchman,  who  happened  to  be 
ind  who  tamed  Wdcot  ont  oC  the  reading- 
liare  the  ecene  ooeurrad,  into  the  etreet, 
:  hie  wig  and  cane  after  him.  In  1808,  ap- 
ie  loog-pcomited  veruoo  of  Ja venal,  which 
eked  bf  the  Critical  Review,  in  an  erudite 
ewhat  pemnal  article,  that  called  forth 
iroin  oar  aatbor,  entitled,  £xamination  of 
turei  of  the  Critical  Heview  upon  Jave- 

)5,  and  1816,  he  pobliifaed,  niccenively, 
ma  of  Maetinger,  and  Ben  Jonaon ;  and  in 
Mmred  hit  trenelation  of  Peru  at.  He  neit 
•  worki  of  Ford,  in  two  volumei ;  and  he 
aeded  with  five  voluraee  of  those  of  Shir- 
1  hit  labourt  were  terminated  by  hit  death. 
at  Pimlico.  on  the  Slit  of  December,  1886, 
interred  in  Wetmintter  Abbey.  Being  a 
lan,  he  died  in  opalent  circumttancet ; 
•njoyed,  for  tome  3rean,  an  annuity  from 
wvenor,  betidet  holding  the  office  of  pay. 
r  the  band  of  gentleman  pentionert,  with 
of  3001.  a  year ;  and,  for  a  time,  thtt  of 
kr  of  the  lottery,  with  a  talary  of  600L  a 


of  Giflbfd  retlt  principally  npon  hit 
which  occupied  the  greater  part  of  hit 
wae  aeot  into  the  world  with  every  ad- 
dmt  ooaM  be  derived  from  the  mott  care- 
itioo  on  the  part  of  the  author,  and  the 
D  of  hit  anal  able  friMidt.  It  ttiU  lalb 
fwaver,  of  JUr.  Giflbid*t  attempt  to  give 


Juvenal  entire,  except  in  hit  gnMneti,  and  to  malw 
him  tpeak  at  he  would  have  tpoken  among  w. 
In  thit  he  hat  to  for  foiled,  that  whilst  he  omitt  to 
fumith  the  glowing  imagery,  luxuriant  diction,  and 
impetooot  fluency  of  the  Roman  tatiritt,  he  haa 
retained  many  of  hit  worst  and  most  objectiooahU 
passeges.  It  has  been  well  observed,  by  a  whtar 
in  the  New  Monthly  Magaxine,  that  his  trenslatioti 
presents  us  rather  with  the  flail  of  an  in&toated 
rustic,  than  with  the  exterminating  falchion  of  Jo- 
venal.  His  Baviad  and  MiBviad  evince  firtt-rata 
tatincal  powen ;  but  in  thete,  tt  in  oKMt  of  hia 
wriiingt,  a  degree  of  coarse  virulence  displays 
itself,  which  shows  that  literary  associations  had 
not  refined  his  mind. 

These  satires  would  not  have  found  a  place  in 
this  collection,  but  for  their  intimate  connexion 
with  £nglbh  literary  hbtory,  and  the  influenoa 
they  undoubtedly  exerted  in  reforming  pubUc 
taste,  and  preparing  the  way  for  that  galaxy  af 
illustrious  poets  who  succeeded  him.  Of  late  yeaia 
Giflbrd  was  principally  ksown  as  the  editor  of 
the  Quarterly  Review,  a  work  established  by  hii^ 
self  in  1809,  and  of  which  he  continued  lo  be  tha 
conductor  till  1824.  He  alto  for  some  time  edited 
the  Anti-jacobin  newspaper,  in  which  he  displayed 
his  usual  acuteness,  asperity,  and  subservience  to 
the  party  by  which  he  thrived ;  his  politics  baiog 
invariably  Uiose  of  his  interest 

Giflbrd  is  chiefly  known  in  America  by  his  bate 
and  venomous  attacks  upon  us  in  the  Quarterly 
Review.  These,  however,  were  probably  neoei^ 
sary  in  order  for  him  to  retain  the  direction  of  that 
periodical.    He  slandered  for  hit  bread. 


THE    BAVIAD. 

IIITRODUCTION. 

ohors  tamen  est  inimica,  omnesque  manipli 
wn  magDo  officiunt :— dignum  erit  ergo 
Bttorit  Mutinensis  corde  Vagelli, 
Qo  crura  habeas,  offendere  tot  caligatos  I 

15,  a  few  English  of  both  sexes,*  whom 
•d  jambled  together  at  Florence,  took  a 
while  away  their  time  in  scribbling  high- 
isgjf ricaon  themselves, and  complimentary 
'  on  two  or  three  Italians,t  who  under- 


g  whom  1  find  the  names  of  Mrs.  Piozzi,  Mr. 
L  Hr.  Merry,  Mr.  Parsons,  kc. 
Pioxai  has  since  published  a  work  on  what  she 
1  lo  call  British  Synonymes:  the  better,  I 
o  enable  these  Ibrei^  gentlemen  to  compre* 
multiiarioQfl  erudition. 

'  no  one  better  knows  his  own  house"  than  1 
'  of  thit  woman,  yet  the  idea  of  her  underuking 
ork.  had  never  entered  my  head ;  and  I  was 
rack  when  I  first  saw  it  announced.  To  exe- 
tk  any  tolerable  degree  of  success,  required  a 
tiioaiion  of  talents,  among  the  least  of  which 
uoobercd,  neatness  of  style,  acuteness  of  perceiv 
a  nwn  than  common  accuracy  of  discrimina* 
HrtL  Ptoasi  brought  to  the  taalc  a  jargon  long 
Moa  ptoverbial  for  its  vulgarity,  an  utter  inca- 
FAsialay  attaglc  term  Inthe  laaguage,and  just 


stood  too  little  of  the  language  in  which  they  were 
written  to  be  disgusted  with  them.  In  this  theie 
was  not  much  harm  ;  nor.  indeed,  much  good :  bn^ 
as  folly  is  progressive,  they  soon  wrought  them- 
selves into  an  opinion  that  the  fine  things  were 
really  deeerved,  which  they  mutually  aaid  and  sung 
of  each  other. 

Thus  persuaded,  they  were  unwilling  that  their 
inimitable  productions  should  be  confined  to  the 
little  circle  which  produced  them  ;  they  therefore 
transmitted  them  hither ;  and,  as  their  friends  waia 
strictly  enjoined  not  to  show  them,  they  were  fint 
handed  about  the  town  with  great  ossiduity,  and 
then  sent  to  the  press. 

A  short  time  before  the  period  of  which  we  speak, 
a  knot  of  fiintastic  coxcombs,  headed  by  one  Esto, 


as  much  Latin  from  a  child's  Syntax,  as  sufficed  to  expose 
the  ignorance  which  she  so  anxiously  Iab«iurs  lo  conceal. 
"  If  such  a  one  be  fit  to  write  on  Synonymes,  speak." 
Pignotii  himself  laughs  in  his  sleeve;  and  his  countrymen, 
long  since  undeceived,  prize  the  lady's  talents  at  thsir 
true  worth, 

£t  centum  Tales>  curto  centusse  licentor.* 


I  Qacre  Thnles '.— Prtfi(cr*i  DevH. 
S  Tim  tnMUtad  bf  Mr.  Balncr^4«^U,  (tha  jmut  •«■« 
Bhbcd  Uw  cnBjMtnnicmciiditioa  abnrs,  wbicfa  to  hichljr 

critia:) 

JLrf,  frr  «  dipt  haltowm.  ««po»  »9  •to 

A  taiadied  STMBifli  like  MaduB  Tkrata. 
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GIPFORD. 


had  Mt  up  •  daily  paper  called  the  World.*  It 
was  perfectly  uninicUigible,  and  ilicrefuro  much 
read ;  it  was  equally  lavish  ol*  praiiie  nnd  abuse, 
(praise  of  what  appeared  in  in  own  columns,  and 
abuse  of  every  thing  that  appeared  elsewhere ;) 
and  as  its  conductors  were  at  once  ignorant  and 
conceited,  they  took  upon  themselves  to  direct  the 
Casta  of  the  town,  by  prefiiing  a  short  panegyric  to 
every  trifle  which  came  before  them. 

It  is  scari'ely  necessary  to  obvervo,  that  Yendas, 
and  Laura  Marias,  and  Tony  Posciuins,  have  long 
claimed  a  prescriptive  right  to  infest  our  periodical 
publications :  but  as  the  editors  of  ihem  never  pre- 
tended to  criticise  their  harmless  productions,  they 
were  merely  perused,  laughed  at,  and  forgotten. 
A  paper,  therefore,  which  introduced  their  trash 
with  hyperbolical  encomiums,  and  called  upon  the 
town  Ui  admire  it.  was  an  acquisition  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  these  poor  people,  and  naturally  be- 
came the  grand  depository  of  their  lucubrations. 

At  this  auspicious  period  the  first  cargo  of  poetry 
arrived  fmm  Florence,  and  was  given  to  the  public 
through  the  medium  of  this  favoured  paper.  There 
was  a  specious  brilliancy  in  these  eiotics  which 
daaled  the  native  grubs  who  had  never  ventured 
beyond  a  sheep,  and  a  crook,  and  a  rose  tree  grove, 
with  an  ostentatious  display  of  "  blue  hillH,"  and 
"  crashing  torrents,"  and  "  petrifying  suns  !"t  From 
admiration  to  imitation  is  but  a  step.  Honest  Ycnda 
tried  his  hand  at  a  descriptive  ode.  and  succeeded 
beyond  his  hopes ;  Anna  Matilda  followed ;  in  a 
word, 

CimtOL'io  liliem 

Haiic  ilctiit  in  plurrs,  sirut  enrz  Intiii  in  sgris 
Villus  sciiliii'  csilii,  el  pirrigine  ihtrci. 

While  the  epidemic  malady  was  raging  from  fool 
to  fool.  IVIla  Crusra  came  over,  und  immediately 
annoiinceil  himself  by  a  sonnet  to  liuvp.  Anna 
Matilda  wrote  an  incomparable  piece  of  nonsense 
in  praise  of  it :  and  the  two  "  greot  luminaries  of 
the  age,"  as  Mr.  Bell  properly  calls  them,  fell  despe- 
rately in  lovet  with  each  other.    From  thot  period. 


•  In  this  |«iHT  were  eiven  the  eBrlii-st  S|«cnneDS  of 
thiise  un4|ualiiifil  ami  miitacinui  alUcks  un  all  private 
charai-ur:  which  thr  t>wii  lirft  sinile«I  al  Atr  their 
quainim  ai,  thru  tulrrati'il  f  t  thnr  .-il-iunliiT,  and  now— 
thaiitihiT  |>.(|iiTP,  npi.illy  Mii-ki-il.anit  iii<in-  inK^llicililr, 
have  Tentiiml  i<>  nniuti-  il,— hiII  have  t<>  laiiiont  lo  the 
lasih'iari'f  Britivh  lil<  rty. 

t  Here  Mr.  Tarpons  is  {'Irateil  ti>  advance  his  farthing 
rashlichi.  '■(.'rashiiii:  ti>rrcntsaiiil  iH-inryim;  auns  arc 
c\irein>  ly  Ti>Wiih*ti*"—haf>€4riuif,trni€m  '  "L-iit  they  are 
not  to  U'  f  >uiii  lint  lit-  K1<  ■  rt-  n<  e  .M  i  iiot  11  ii  ii  y . "  Who  aa  i<l 
they  Were  ?  Hiita[iM{iii0iiflh«-Kl<iri-nri>1i!t.*r1lany  Mr. 
PSrSiinp  say*  that  I  nl-l  iineil  a  ri'>|>y  nf  it  i-y  a  !ri-.irh  uf  con- 
fidence ;  anil  s«-eiii»  to  fancy,  "  L^•••d  lasy  inan '"  tliutl  de* 
rivedstmepriiIi«i.>uiiailv,inU::efroinil:  yi-tl  had  wrilU-n 
both  the  |i^H-iiif ,  ami  all  the  n<4ra  nave  one.  t«fore  I  kn^w 
that  there  w.ik  Piiih  a  ip-jsure  in  existence.  He  nii::hl 
have  seen,  if  )siP9i>>n  \\aA  n-it  n  niNred  him  as  l-lind  as 
a  mill  hi>r*e.  lh.it  I  r  'nyi.iM'.ly  ajliiili-  in  p.,  ni9  fiuliiiaheil 
Separstrly  in  thi-  (tri  H^-al  nhitiii  i>f  th<-  day.  and  afl^r- 
wanl  coUecti  d  wiih  jr>  .it  ii-iraiV  1  y  Ri-ll  ainl  otherf  I 
never  l.Hikrd  int  •  the  KlTiiii*-  M.«<-fi:.iny  Imt  once ; 
and  the  only  u^-  then  ria  li-  •  t  ■:  «.i»  i.>  i-\tri>'i  a  Simiid- 
inc  pBpMcr  fniin  thr  iMlrffi-f  that  ili « \*-n\  uilud  TliclAa, 
Bertii-  Ureal  head.  O; 

t  The  ti  rniinaiion  if  This  '•  i  \i  rl  i«'in- "  K!iarhmrnt 
wan  ciTixi:*  When  thr  eeniuin  i  nihusi-i«iii  --f  the  f*^T- 
rvsiH^nUcncc  vPrtUcc  i»  the  Alliuin>  hail  ci-niinucd  for 


not  a  day  passed  without  ao  amaiaiy  apistk  fa*^ 
with  thunder  and  lightning,  «t  qaicquid  kahi* 

telorum  armamentarw  cceli* ^The  fovcr  vmmi 

to  a  frcniy  ;  Laura  Maria,  Carlos,  Orianda,  A4» 
laide,  and  a  thousand  nameleai  names  cao^  Ai 
infection :  and  from  one  end  of  the  kmgds^  H 
the  other,  all  was  nonsense  and  Delia  Cnisca. 

Even  THEN,  I  waited,  with  a  patience  wUA  I 
can  better  account  ibr  than  eicuse,  for  shm  mt 
(abler  than  myselO  to  step  forth  to  corrsci  Ai 
growing  depravity  of  the  public  taatc,  and  cMk 
the  inundation  of  absurdity  now  buraling  npoa  • 
from  a  thousand  springs.  As  no  one  appearsd.al 
as  the  evil  grow  eytry  day  mora  alarming  (Arki^ 
ridden  old  women,  and  girls  at  their  saapla  l» 
gan  to  rave,)  I  determined,  without  much  coafidaB 
of  success,  to  try  what  could  be  effecied  bf  if 
feeble  powen ;  and  accordingly  wrote  the  fidlH^ 
ing  poem. 

1800. 

Whoever  has  read  the  fint  editiona  ofibe  Bsnil 
must  have  perceived,  that  its  satira  waa  dinc^ 
ed  against  the  wretched  taste  of  the  folkmsB  tf 
the  Crufcan  school,  without  the  slig hteat  i 
to  their  other  qualities,  moral  or  politicaL 

In  this  I  should  have  persevered  to  thai 
I  not  been  provoked  to  transgress  the  boundi  |» 
scribed  to  myself,  by  the  diabolical  vondacterMi 
of  my  heroes,  the  notorious  AnfAoay 

This  man,  who  earned  a  miserable  aul 
by  wx>rkiiig  on  the  feor  or  vanity  of  artian^ 
dec.,  hardened  by  impunity,  flew  at  length  at] 


soran  time,  IVlla  Crusca  l<>camR  im)«lirnt  (ir  a  l|^l 
iif  his  li'li'veil,  ami  Anna,  In  evil  hour,  cunsenlsd  ts  b^ 
cume  vitiMe.    Wh.it  was  the  consequence  f 

Tarta  ]daces,  audita  places,  fi  ntm  ridton 
Tola  }ilace8,  n(  utm  »i  rttleare  placei. 

Mr.  B«-l I, however, tellf  the  itory  annihrr  way.  AccHifr 
inc  to  him,  **  Chance  alone  prxK-ured  the  iniervicw.* 
Whatever  i<rucureil  it,  all  the  1  ivers  of  "  true  pnetlj* 
with  .Mrs.  Fi'>zzi  al  ihetr  hrail.  exivcicd  wonders  fiia 
it.  The  flanie  ihal  liurneil  with  fuch  ardour  white  Al 
laily  was  yel  unseen,  thty  h<i|fd  would  Mase  wahMtt" 
ami  led  l>richtni-ii  at  the  aiirhl  i-f  the  ticwitchlBC  i 
Such  were  thnr  h  >iief.  Rut  what,  as  Vr. 
L'ravely  asks,  ap*  thi-  h->)¥-fl  of  man  '  or  indeeil  of  < 
—fir  thip  fatal  meeting  put  an  •  n>l  to  the  whole, 
the  excel  It iitn  of  a  niarvell>>up  ilithyramliic.  whkh 
(.'niRca  wr^te  while  the  im|T(P»i>n  was  yel  warm  i^A 
him.  and  which  conpei{uenily  ea\e  a  nMSl  srrursU  s^ 
C4»unl uf  It.  uiUhine  hap  aincc  a)>|«-arid  l >  the  h«auVil 
Anna  Matilda:  and  the  "  tenth  imiti-,"  the  **  anrel,'*lks 
**L'oddeiP."  hap  punk  inbi  an  old  woman;  with  ihioov* 
f 'rtin?  n-lli-ction  of  haviuf  muinMed  luve  to  an  iiB|ni^ 
ful  pwajii. 

Ni«n  hie  ept  pernio  |<tidicuf 

In  re/u/ii,  ■iu<«iies  Uit:ivu!n  lulerveiiit  illud 

•KinL-d.<m    Thiiiipatrille    Hi-aven  itself,  if  we  msjls' 
lieve  Mrp  Kobins-n,  t>«ik  |«rt  iit  the  -.t  neral  lafiauiauoa: 

••  Whin  niidpt  rShrri  .il  fire 

Th  »\i  ptrikt  pt  thy  Pii  i  a  rRi-5rA!i  lyre, 
Koiind  to  rati'h  ih-  htiirru^i,  %*n,:, 
Myriai'.p  of  trfulf  n.^'  p«  rai{hp  thi\ine  *" 

I  almost  shudder  whili-  1  ju  -te  :  I  ut  »t  it  rvrf  is, 

fX^'li  nt9h  in  whi  n-  ann  Ip  f>*ar  U^  tread. 

And  Mi-rry  hail  <:iv>n  in  eiiPi|  le  of  lm|if>«iis  temeri^i 
which  this  wrtiched  w\-iiun  was  tut  tow  esgvr  10 . 
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id  difactadhii  attacks  aguDttao  Uluttrioiia 

• 

i,  which  w«ra  oomiooad,  fiom  day  to  day, 
lorniog  Pott,  with  a  rancour  that  Mamed 
labia,  wara,  afiar  mna  tima,  iocorporated 
Ui  additioaal  frkahoodt  at  tha  moat  tavaga 

could  aupply,  and  printed  in  a  book,  to 
kotbooy  tbougbt  fit  to  prefix  his  name. 
I  now  that  I  fim  ibond  a  fair  opportunity 
png  this  peat  balbfa  tha  public,  and  setting 
A  view  in  his  true  light.  I  wss  not  slow 
I  it,  and  tha  immediate  consequence  wss, 

aciioQ  was   commenced,  or   threatened 
lYftfy  publisher  of  tha  Baviad. 
lid  not  know  the  horror  which  these  obscure 

who  laiten  on  tha  filthy  dregs  of  slander 
canity,  feel  at  being  forced  into  day,  we 
» justly  surprised  that  a  man  who  lived  by 
(  tha  law  should  have  recourse  to  it  fbr 
Mft ;  that  a  commoa  libeller,  who  spared  no 
r  condition,  should  cry  out  on  the  license 
mes,  and  solicit  pity  and  redress  from  that 
iity,  almost  OTery  individual  of  which  he 
iionly  and  wickedly  insulted, 
iias,  and,  indeed,  tha  only  trial  that  came 

that  of  Mr.  Faulder,  (a  name  not  often 
widi  that  of  a  dealer  in  libels,)  who  was 

aeqaitted,  but,  by  a  verdict  of  his  peers, 

to  have  been  nqjustly  put  in  a  state  of 


with  a  number  of  ex- 
Mi  Anthony's  multifitfioos  productions.  I 
1  at  first,  that  the  impatient  indignation  of 
at  the  plainlifl's  baseness,  coinciding  with 
te  Qpright  judge  who  preiided,  stopped  him 
d  prevented  their  being  tead.  Bat  I  sm 
ifiedwith  the  interruption.  It  is  better  that 
x>Ilection  of  slander,  and  obscenity,  and 
ind  impiety,  should  moulder  in  the  obscu- 
which  its  ineffiible  itupidity  has  eon- 
it,  than  that  it  should  be  brought  forward 
probation  and  abhorrence  of  the  public, 
skine.  who  did  every  thing  for  hit  client 
nild  be  expected  from  hit  integrity  and 
applied  in  the  "  next  ensuing  term*'  for  a 
I. — I  have  forgotten  the  motivet  for  thit 
m,  but  it  was  resitted  by  Lord  Kenyon ; 
lyon  the  ground  of  the  marked  indignation 
r  the  jury  at  the  plaintiff  *t  infamout  con- 
1  character,  and  that,  even  before  Mr. 
tad  fully  entered  into  them, 
ih  Anthony's  history. — Hit  occnpation  wat 
I.  As  a  minister  of  mslevolence  he  was 
worth  hiring ;  and  as  a  ditpenser  of  fame, 
worth  feeding.  Thus  abandoned,  with- 
and  without  money,  he  applied  to  a  chari- 
itution  for  a  few  guineas,  with  which  he 
iiiMalf  off  for  America, 

Leonum 
ArkUnutrix. 

aa  even  here  loo  late  ;  that  country  had 
d,  some  time  before  Anthony  roached  it, 
iving  into  its  bosom  the  refuse  end  offiil 
clima,  and  seemingly  for  no  other  reason 
■a  thajr  were  so,  was  neither  the  way  to 
nor  raapac  table.  Anthony  had ,  therefore , 
itolatory  addresssa  pretented  to  him  on 
1,  kit  fsw  UA,  with  hondreds  of  his  poor 


persecuted  brethren,  to  shiA  for  himsel£  He  accord- 
ingly engaged  in  a  New  York  paper,  called  **  Tks 
Federalist,**  but  unfortunately  his  writings  did  no4 
happen  to  hit  the  taste  of  his  adopted  countrymen ; 
for  aAer  a  few  numben  had  appeared,  he  waa 
taken  up  for  a  libel,  and  it  now  either  chained  to 
a  wheelbarrow  on  the  Albany  road,  or  rotting  in 
the  provincial  jail. 

I  take  tome  little  credit  to  mytelf  for  having 
driven  thit  pemiciout  pett  out  of  the  tociety  upon 
which  he  preyed  :  I  tay  tome  little— for,  to  be  can- 
did, (though  I  would  not  have  thrunk  from  any 
talentt  in  the  conteat.)  the  warfare  with  Anthony 
wat  finithed  ere  well  begun.  Short  and  tlight  aa 
it  wat,  however,  it  fumithet  an  important  letson. 
Those  general  slanderert,  thote  bugbears  of  a  timid 
public,  are  as  tneaking  at  they  are  intolent,at  weak 
at  they  are  wicked. — Retist  them,  and  like  the 
devil,  to  ute  a  tacred  expreation,  "  Raaiit  theiit» 
and  they  will  flee  from  you.*' 


IHE    BAVIAD; 

A  riXAPHBAfTIO  IMITATION  Of  THX  FUST  lATIll 

OF  FKMIUa. 


Impune  ergo  wttiU  redUneril  ilU  Sombttas, 
Bie  Elboos. 

P.  Whin  I  look  rooad  oo  man,  and  find  how  tiib 
His  paswinns — 

F.  Save  me  from  this  canting  straia! 
Why,  who  will  read  it  f 

P.  Thit,  my  friend,  to  me 
F.  None,  by  my  life. 

P.  What!  none  f  Sure,  two  or  three 
F.  No,  no ;  not  one.    Tit  sad  ;  but — 

P.  "  Sad,  but !"— Why  I 
Pity  it  intuit  here.    I  core  not,  I, 
Though  Boewell,*  of  a  tong  and  tupper  vain, 

*  Cm  nan  dietus  Hylae  9  And  who  htt  not  heard  of 
Jtmes  BoBwell,  Etq.Y  All  the  world  knowt  (fbr  all  tha 
world  hat  it  under  hit  own  hand)  thai  he  competed  a 
BALLAD  in  honour  of  Mr.  Pitt,  with  very  little  attittaaee 
fn)m  Dr.  Trusler,  and  lets  from  Mr.  Dibdin ;  which  ha 
produced,  to  the  utter  confusion  of  the  Foxilet,  and  tsag 
at  the  lord  mayor*!  table.  Thit  important "  ttate  papery' 
thanks  to  the  trombri^etquirquidineptiB amUiiur ckmrtitf 
I  have  not  been  able  to  procure ;  but  the  terror  and  dis- 
may which  it  occationed  among  the  enemy,  with  a 
variety  of  other  circumttancet  highly  necettary  to  bs 
known,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  letter: 

"To  the  Conductor  ^  tfu  World. 

"  Sir,— The  watpt  of  opposition  have  been  very  boqr 
with  my  Slat*  Ballad^ '  the  Gaocsa  of  London,'  ami  they 
are  welcome.  Pray  let  them  know  that  I  am  vain  of  a 
hatty  comp>iition  which  hat  procured  me  large  draog^ 
of  that  popalar  applaute  in  which  I  ilrlight.  Let  me  add, 
that  there  was  certainly  no  tereility  on  my  part ;  for  I 
publicly  declared  in  Guildhall,  between  the  cMOtrat, 
*  that  this  tame  Grocer  had  treated  atx  arrogantly  and 
ungratefully ;  but  that,  from  hit  great  merit  at  a  minittsr, 
I  was  compelled  to  8uppi)n  him  !' 

"  The  time  will  come  when  I  shall  have  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity  to  show,  that  in  one  instance,  at  least,  the  man 
hat  wanted  wisdom "  JAM.  BOS." 

Atqui  vultus  erat  mulu  et  praKlara  minantit  I 

Poor  Botiy !  But  I  too  thmaten.— And  It  thsrt  naa. 
of  thy  example,  then,  to  convince  as  (hat  on 


No,  DMiwhil.    LM  the  bMllMl  iDwa 

rn  ipUr-lbM  madrinli  tb«ir  powan  coabine. 

B»low.  u  fuhion  prampi..  On  IidmI  ennn; 

T>  pnin  Htln  Andnn'  TaM,tiiid  eraian 

But  do  not  THOU,  who  mkal  ■  bir  pmcHt 

To  that  Inl  boon  of  hMvan.  to  cohhoi  wot. 

It«ign  thy  judgmnl  to  th.  rout,  ud  m 
KDM-nontaip  to  iho  idtd  oT  tha  day: 
Forallare- 

F.  What  1  ipamk  fmly ;  Ut  aa  km. 

The  ddIkIiu  ud  Iniudililc  fool  of  lim 
5i«U  on  ws  US  (ffcct  Ihcm  1 

tit,  I  UB  piDLiil  uf  Ihi  iDiiDiulion  Khila  1  doiplu  iL 

Yel.  wheti  1  view  ibe  fiilliea  ihal  anpia 

7H.  »I, !».»  «»,  M.  a  into-'.  *«.«W«-.    W.  koo. 

Tha  full-grown  chiWwn  of  ihii  pipinc  ifa ; 

villi  WE  i»»,bul  w.  kDuw  not  »h.l  wc  HiY  11.    Then- 

Sua  inlvalting  Jemingh.ni,  at  fitly,  weep 

It  hiDgi  >  uli  ^  tnd  ihs  WOU.B  ilull  luv.  ii-ChoUd 

■nxniPHT  ii  Ihi  boul  of  m  pipcr-Verlo  Hl-1  li>vd 

Sat  Co«ley'  fruit  il  lo  ona  ding-doog  efaiiH. 

Oaiui.  uil  ihFT  onlir  our  Ikir  uniDlrvwnman,    I  read 

And  weekly  euckald  her  poor  apooaa  in  rfayati 
See  Thrala-i  gny  widow  with  a  aalchal  ma. 

,'ioa,  but  1  Duke  »  tnaii  at  Jt,    1  hU  iln.  Bt-  And  bring,  in  pomp,  her  laboar'd  iMbinp  taat; 

('iwo[k>,iiKlIkiKiwUi>iirTilug— iZiuiA<»n(Ai  See  Rabmon  Ibrgel  herilata,  aod  man 

at  bringii/Bith  Uu  addtr.'  On  crutchaa  lowardi  the  gnva.  to  "  light  a'  \jn*{y 

iHDi  1  deiplH ;  AnTHoBt  PiwoM  I  .ucriie-  g„  Puwi™.!  while  all  Mund  adTica  be  toocM, 

rtlli.tlt  .ir.,Lon.  Df  fcncr^.  bright  «™K.lion.  „i,„^.  j„ 


a  [X>ul  diMlactluD  bgtmc  a  ihn  mi/iuliiij  Iiotiu  of  Uh       •  f„  ihg  patffc  ■maun  at  ibli  lady,  aec  the  BriU* 

PiTHuiiihrin(,iuidilii;iiniAaMcnair>l*ufth(d(7,  Album,  ]HnicuUrl)i  the  psein  called  the  Inaann. 
-JOHN  BELI.  tLlghio'L»>.,iliat'aaiuncilMtiwrtW»ina*atdw. 

"P.S.'BtoeMHi.nii.lIhrtuon'-Touknowih.i—         ~    - 


II  paninph-moDgcr  In  the  mDmlng  papcra,  |,|i(du  me,' (In  a  cirtuiuiuaiunnrr,  I  cDofeMJud 

o  hit  head,  aume  lime  ainct,  to  tir  tata  band  »  |  lartlcuUr  brour  wu  Sully  adailllnl,  In  tlu  ikapi 

I.    Haiine  nont  of  the  rtqnlaiua  ^r  thia  lnui-  a  mouo,  Into  Iha  liilibpafe  of  tha  Maiiad.    Tkaai  a 

ibnuird  to  Utile  jurpaae  UU  Oulliieaa,  wboM  i|u  Wau: 

b.  hM  chihlreu  la  Inily  malem.l,  au«<aattd  to       Hay  h.  who  b.t«  iiolCniata-i  «kr  Terae, 
unmnaniiu;  ribaldry  in.1  .ulsarily  mif  hi  pnaai-       ^„  „       ,,  J™,*™  proir,  B  mnoth  ul  ttni 
J.11UI.J  fcr  han».By,  aplni,  lutr,  dnd  mm.       x^,  „„  „      „k,  ^.^  „„^  ,„  p,„^.  ^^i, 
hi  al  D^  hint,  mada  Ih.  «|*nil.ri.t,  and  «k-       ^^  ,,^  hi.  hoia,  poor  t«l  1  and  milk  hi.  lailL 

a..iiHu«-  u,  pr..^  hi.  ui^'r.  .itb  a  fa.  ni^rjiifjiT/.^l^lr j'.^'.r::::' l!.:^.  .r.":: 

i«  lunnulMUrlnd  in  oielta  awl  pcrpctuiu  ibg 

ivr  of  hia  awlkBU.  Aa  ihi  re»lrr  nay  pru- 
liablyaHdlalikaaahortiTiHlBKnurHr.  Anilrawa' won- 
dar-workjof  pMUy,  1  hava  aubjoined  the  tilluwlng  ei- 
tract  from  hia  lul  ami  bcA  pBrfiirmaace,  hii  pivluftuv  lo 

••  F»,"  crir*  hi  Sladain  Itamp,  from  Wapplng  Wall, 

Nona  but  lo«  ptoHe  dljita  UU  altrriuxin;' 
TheBlbrynmn  nnnnrit,  and  Uil'  liluo'lhat, 


Phlf'Wtr.  lau  punci,  a 


How  coiBfa  Ibe  dinfr.  tk>  deni  eharuiirr, 
CiiariifK,  Ih*  |iu  dx  drui,  thg  here,  On  thora 
And  lui,  UiF  ihHl  Uidi  Ipiunillnt  nn  the  l,>aat  lo 


Wbhdelllhl!    Udiainr-a 
FancI  rUlrulum  etlbeii- 
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Uof  ftll  be  iDMts,  with  awkward  paini, 
»  hit  forehead,  and  ezpoee  hii  bnini : 
can  rule  my  epleen 

F.  Forbear,  forbear; 
&t  the  great  delight  in,  learn  to  spare, 
noti  not,  cannot  be ;  for  I  wai  bom 
I  obcruaive  ignorance  with  tcom ; 
ed  pedantry  to  poor  my  rage, 
prepoateroua  fuatian  from  the  stage. 
XLA  Ceusca  !*  In  hit  dueet  pent, 
to  give  the  erode  conception  vent. 

"  OM  MB.  OirPOED**  MOTTO. 

illowiDf  aruuTBD  CHAftTuajuuiT  of  the  vulgar 
■  and  malignity  in  quealion  waa  lent  on  Thurt- 
-iNit  by  aq  accidental  error  in  one  of  our  clerks, 
servant  delivering  the. copy  at  the  office,  it  was 
lely  mislaid  r- 

is  is  as  it  sboold  be ;— '  the  gods  uke  care  of 
ITbo  sees  not  that  they  interfered,  and  by  con- 
B  copy  out  of  the  compositor's  way,  procured  the 

the  M cviad  two  cconfortable  nights  I  But  to 
ted  chastisemenL'— 

wool  the  pig,  nor  milk  the  bull  produces.' 

iftudlty  of  the  last  observation,  by-the-by,  proves 
MM  to  be  an  accurate  observer  of  nature :  and 
■«e  Irishmen  who  went  nine  miles  to  suck  a 
ame  back  a-dry,had  fortunately  had  the  honour 
uaintaoce,  we  should  probably  have  heard  no- 
heir  kr-&med  expedition— 

9ol  the  pig,  nor  milk  the  bull  produces, 
ch  haa  something  ibr  far  difle rent  uses : 
trs,  pardie !  have  tusks,  and  bulle  have  Aoms.' 

that  hour  scarcely  a  week,  or  Indeed  a  day,  has 
in  which  Mr.  Parsons  has  not  made  himself 
I  by  threatening  me  in  the  Telegraph,  Oracle, 
c,  with  thoee  formidable  nonentiliea. 
nd  wisely  singelh  the  poet,  non  unuM  menU$ 
rtr :  yet  while  I  give  an  involuntary  smile  to 
r  of  Mr.  Pkrsons*  disease,  I  cannot  but  lament 
rieods,  (and  a  gentleman  who  is  said  to  belong 
lobs  than  Sir  Watkin  Lewes  must  need  have 
[  cannot,  I  say,  but  lament,  that  on  the  first  ap- 
of  tliese  kn(A)«,  these  '  excrescences,'  as  I  call 
friends  did  not  have  him  cut  fur  the  simples ! 

ELLA  CacacAl 

oil,  to  whom  superior  worth's  allied, 

country's  honour,  and  the  muses'  pride— ^ 

Acra  Maria— 

£t  solem  quis  dlcere  falsimi 
Aodeati 

she  says  a  great  deal  more ;  but  as  I  do  not 
id  it,  I  fortxar  to  lengthen  my  quotation. 
!fable  odes,  sonnets,  ice.  published  from  time  tn 
le  daily  papers,  have  Justly  procured  this  gen- 
ie reputation  of  the  first  poet  of  the  age :  but  the 
DCc  whkh  called  forth  tlie  high-sounding  pane- 
tve-mentaoned  is  a  philosophical  rhapsody  in 
tke  French  revolution,  called  the  **  Wreath  of 

poen  DO  reader  (provided  he  can  read)  Is  at  this 
rant;  bat  as  there  are  various  opinions  concern- 
d  as  I  do  not  chooee,  perhaps,  to  dispute  with  a 
[rs.  B<Arfnson*s  critical  abilities,  I  shall  select  a 
iges  from  h,  and  leave  the  world  to  judge  how 
luthor  is  aaid  to  be 

lifted  with  the  sacred  lyre, 

taads  can  more  than  mortal  thoughts  Inspire.'* 

rmataral  eflbrt  of  genhis,  then,  is  chiefly  distin- 

jy  three  very  prominent  features.— Downright 

.    Downright  frigidity.    I>owuright  doggrel.— 

f  UMOs  as  the  Instances  occur. 

if  o*er  Us  eys  the  gossamery  tear. 

■Iha  foond  her  airy  harp  the  timorous  Joy. 


Abortive  thoughts,  that  right  and  wrong  confound. 
Truth  sacrificed  to  letters,  sense  to  sound, 
False  glare,  incongruous  images,  combine ; 
And  noise  and  nonsense  clatter  through  the  line.' 
Tis  done.    Uer  house  the  generous  Piozai  lends^ 
And  thither  summons  her  blue-stoclting  friends; 
The  summons  her  blue-stocking  friends  obey, 
Lured  by  the  love  of  poetry— and  tea. 

The  BARDsieps  forth,  in  birth-day  splendour  dreat, 
His  right  hand  graceful  waving  o'er  his  breast; 
His  leA  extending,  so  that  all  may  see 
A  roil  inscribed  "  The  Wrxath  or  Libeett.** 
So  forth  he  steps,  and,  with  complacent  air, 
Bows  round  the  circle,  and  assumes  the  chair ; 
With  lemonade  he  garglee  next  his  throat, 
Then  sweetly  preludes  to  the  liquid  note : 
And  now  'tis  silence  all.    "  Genius  oe  Mitsb***— 
Thus  while  the  flowery  subject  he  pursues. 

Recumbent  eve  rock  the  reposing  tide. 
A  web-work  of  despair,  a  mass  of  woes. 
And  o'er  my  lids  the  scalding  tumour  roll." 

**  TuMOua,  a  morbid  swelling."— JoAneon.   An  excel- 
lent thing  to  roll  over  an  eye,  esfiecially  if  It  happen,  aa. 
in  the  present  case,  to  be  "  scalding." 

**  Summer  tints  begemm'd  the  scene. 

And  silky  ocean  slept  in  glossy  green." 
**  While  air's  nocturnal  ghost,  in  paly  shroud,         % 

Glances  with  grisly  glare  from  cloud  to  cloud," 
**  And  gauiy  zephyrs,  fluttering  o'er  the  plain, 

On  twilight's  bosom  drop  their  filmy  rain." 

Unus  instar  omnium  I  This  couplet  staggered  ms.  I 
should  be  loath  to  be  found  correcting  a  madman ;  and 
yet  mere  folly  seems  unequal  to  the  production  of  sat^ 
exquisite  nonsense. 

"  The  explosion  came 

And  burst  the  o'ercharged  culverin  of  shame." 

"Days  of  old 

Their  perish'd,  proudest  pageantry  unfold." 

"  Nothing  I  descry, 

But  the  bare  tioasl  of  Inrren  heraldry." 

"  The  huntress  queen 

Showers  her  sbaHs  of  silver  o'er  the  scene. 
To  these  add,"  moody  monarchs,  turgid  tyrant, pamper- 
ed popes,  radiant  rivers,  cooling  cataracts,  lazy  Loires, 
(of  which,  by-the-by,  there  are  none,)  gay  Garonnes, 
gloomy  glass,  mingling  munler,  dauntless  day,  lettered 
lightnings,  delicious  dilaiings,  sinking  sorrows,  blissfbl 
blossings,  rich  reasonings,  meliorating  mercies,  vicioos 
venalities,  sublunary  suns,  dewy  vapours  damp,  that 
sweep  the  silent  swamp ;"  and  a  world  of  others,  to  bs 
found.in  the  compass  of  half  a  dozen  pages. 

"  In  phosphor  blaze  of  genealogic  line." 
N.  B.  Written  to  "  the  turning  of  a  brazen  candlestick." 
"  O  better  were  it  ever  to  be  lost 

In  blank  negation's  sea,  than  reach  the  coast." 
**  Should  the  zeal  of  Parliament  be  empty  words." 

"  Doom  for  a  breath 

A  hundred  reasoning  hecatombs  to  death." 

A  hecatomb  is  a  sacrifice  of  a  hundred  head  of  oxen. 
Where  did  this  gentleman  hear  of  their  rtatcning  t 

**  A  while  I'll  ruminate  on  time  and  fiite ; 
And  the  most  probable  event  of  things" 

EuoB,  MAONB  POBTA  i  Well  may  Laura  Maria  say, 
"  That  Grenius  glows  in  every  classic  line, 
And  Nature  dicutes— every  thing  that's  thine." 

*  "  Geniut  or  MuUf  whoe'er  thou  art,  whose  thrill 
Exalts  the  fancy,  and  inflames  the  will. 
Bids  o'er  the  heart  sublime  sensation  roll, 
And  wakes  ecstatic  fervour  in  the  soul." 
See  the  commencement  of  the  Wreath  of  Lil»erty,  where 
our  great  poet,  with  a  dexterity  peculiar  to  himself,  has 
contrived  t  J  fill  several  quarto  (Mges  withottVa  i\n|^V&a%. 
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A  wild  delirium  round  th'  MMmUy  flies ; 
Unusual  lustre  shoots  from  Emms*!  eyes, 
LuKurious  Amo  drivels  as  he  stands, 
And  Anna  frisks,  and  Laura  claps  her  hands. 

O  wretched  man !  And  dost  thou  toil  to  please^ 
At  this  late*  hour,  such  pnirient  ean  as  these  t 
Is  thy  poor  pride  contented  to  receive 
Such  transitory  fame  as  fools  can  give  f 
Fools,  who,  unconscious  of  the  critics*  laws, 
Rain  in  such  showers  their  indistinct  applause, 
That  THOU,  e'en  thou,  who  livest  upon  renown, 
And,  with  etenul  pufii,  insult'st  the  town, . 
Art  forced,  at  length,  to  check  the  idiot  roar, 
And  cry, "  For  heaven's  sweet  sake,  no  more,  no 

more  !'* 
**  But  why,  (thou  say'st.)  why  am  I  leam'd,  why 

fraught 
With  all  the  priest  and  all  the  sage  have  taught. 
If  the  huge  mass  within  my  bosom  pent 
Must  struggle  there,  despairing  of  a  vent  f" 
Tuou  leam'd !   Alas,  for  learning !   She  is  sped. 
And  hast  thou  dimm'd  thy  eyes,  and  rack'd  thy 

head, 
And  broke  thy  rest  for  this,  for  this  alone  7 
And  is  thy  knowledge  nothing  if  not  known  7 
O  lost  to  sense ! — But  still,  thou  criest,  'tis  sweet. 
To  hear  **  That's  hk  !"  from  every  one  we  meet : 
That's  HE  whom  critic  Bell  declares  divine, 
For  whom  the  fair  diurnal  laurels  twine; 
Whom  magazines,  reviews,  conspire  to  praise, 
And  Greathead  calls  the  Homer  of  our  days. 

F.  And  is  it  nothing,  then,  to  hear  our  name 
Thus  blazon'd  by  the  osneral  voice  of  famo  7 

P.  Nay,  it  were  every  thing,  did  that  dis- 
pense 
The  sober  venlict  found  by  taste  and  sense : 
But  mark  our  jury.    O'er  the  flowing  bowl. 
When  wine  has  drown'd  all  energy  of  soul, 
Ere  Faro  comes,  (a  dreary  interval !) 
For  some  fond  fashionable  lay  they  call 
Here  the  spruce  ensign,  tottering  on  his  chair, 
With  lisping  accent,  ami  aflbctetl  air. 
Recounts  the  waywsnl  fatct  of  that  poor  poet. 
Who,  liom  for  angiiiRh,  and  disposed  to  show  it. 
Did  yet  so  awkwardly  bin  mean*  employ. 
That  gaping  finiilN  misttink  his  grief  for  joy ! 

liOi'l  in  amaze  at  language  so  divine. 
The  audience  hiccup,  and  exclaim,  "  Damn'd 
flne!" 

•  Atlhii  late  Imur— I  learn  fmm  IVlla  Cniscs's  lamen- 
talionSf  that  he  is  declinrd  inui  the  v^le  of  jrara ;  that 
the  wuuivn  say  tii  him,  as  thry  fomwrly  saiil  lo  Anatreun, 
ytpwf  tit  and  thai  I/)v«,  about  two  years  since, 

'•  Ton*  his  name  fn»m  his  brirhl  page, 

And  gave  il  to  appniachlnc  aj^." 

t  Reciiimts  the  waywsnl  fair, &r..— In  the  Iittervuw, 
see  the  British  Album,  thi*  litvrr,  findins  his  mistress  in* 
f  znrabli*,  rnmfnrts  himMlf.  and  jiinifies  her,  liy  boasting 
how  well  he  can  \t\zj  ihr  f  kd.  And  nevrr  did  Dnn  Quix- 
Ota  exhibit  half  si»  many  exir«iv-a»nt  tricks  in  the  Sirrra 
Miircna,  f^tr  the  beaux  ymx  uf  his  dulcinea,  as  our  dia- 
tracipd  amoroso  threatens  u*  \tcTijnn  lur  the  no  leM 
beautiful  ones  of  Anna  Matilda. 

"  Yes,  I  will  proTo  that  I  dt'serre  my  (kti>, 
Was  born  fiir  anciiiah,  ami  was  fiirmnl  fur  hale ; 
With  such  transcendent  wn  will  I>rraihr  my  siffh, 
That  envying  ttnia  shall  think  II  ecslacy,"  kc 


And  are  not  now  the  author*a  ariies  Uesi  t 
Lies  not  the  turf  now  lightly  tm  his  breast  t 
Do  not  sweet  violets  now  around  him  Moon  f 
Laurels  now  bunt  spontaneous  from  his  tumb  7— 

F.  This  is  mere  mockery :  and  (in  your  ear) 
Reason  is  ill  refuted  by  a  sneer. 
Is  praise  an  evil  7  Is  there  to  be  foond 
One  so  indifferent  to  its  soothing  sound. 
As  not  to  wish  hereafter  to  be  known, 
And  make  a  long  futurity  his  own ; 
Rather  than— 

P.  With  ^Squire  Jemingham  dasctri 
To  pastry  cooks  and  moths,  *■  and  there  an  endT 

0  thou,  who  deign'st  this  homely  scene  lo  shan. 
Thou  know'st,  wlicn  chance  (though  this  indsed  ht 

rare)* 
With  random  gleams  of  wit  has  giaoed  my  lays. 
Thou  know'st  too  well  how  I  have  relM'd 

praise. 
Not  mine  the  soul  which  pants  not  after  lame  :— 
Ambitious  of  a  poet's  envied  name, 

1  haunt  the  sacred  fount,  athirst,  to  prove 
The  grateful  influence  of  the  stream  I  love. 

And  yet,  my  friend— though  still,  at  pnisi  ki> 

stow'd. 
Mine   eye    has   glisten'd,  and   my  cheek  km 

glow'd. 
Yet,  when  I  prostitute  the  lyre  to  gain 
The  Euge$  which  await  the  modish  strain. 
May  the  sweet  muse  my  grovelling  hopes  «ii^ 

stand, 
And  tear  the  strings  indignant  from  my  hand! 
Nor  think  that,  while  my  verse  too  much  I  pnaib 
Too  much  th'  applause  of  fashion  I  despise; 
For  mark  to  what  'tis  given,  and  then  declaiv. 
Mean  though  I  am.  if  it  be  worth  my  rare. 
— li  it  not  given  to  Flute's  unmeaning  dash. 
To  Topham's  fustinn,  Reynolds'  flippant  trash. 
To  Morton's  catchM'ord,t  Greathoad's  idiot  luM, 


*  Thiiu  knnw'st,  when  rhancp,  &r.~Ti  wet  hsv  ■ 
Cnisran  cnn  blundiT  !  Mr.  Panitns  thus  (wliidy  ca» 
munis  iin  this  iinfurtimalti  heinisiirh : 

"  Thmi  1  »wr»t  of  ihB  imibitinc  mrr, 
Tlinu  iin|i  of  sntins  and  thou  fiul  dtSTrarc; 
Who  callKSt  eu'h  rmrse  phniik>  a  liirky  hUv^Ab 

Alns  I  no :  Rm  thiit  is  of  a  pifcr  with  his  -ini-iinMjnsn 
thf  preface  nf  thi-  M;evi:iil— when',  «)n  my  s.iyine  tksti 
had  laid  the  p>rm  asidr  fir  two  yi'ars.  hr  e»i;I»iBg|f  s» 
claims,  **  Suh !  it  was  two  yt-ars  in  hantl,  ihrn  *** 

Mr.  Para-ms  is  hiehly  n-Ii'lmiU'd,  I  am  tidd.  ftr  Wff 
skillindrivin!;aban!ain:  iiishtlirpr^niinrii  thalbsdstf 
it  with  his  spcrtarlfs  on.— Hut,  ind^tl,  hi*  l«csB  wHha 
Idundrr :— if  hr  hail  n*ad  my  m  >tt.t  carrfiilly,  hs  nstf 
have  ».cn  thiit  I  ncvrr  laxni  him  with  kr^pine  a  bellfc 
his  own  milking:  n't;  il  was  thi*  Infaliialrd  man  «ki 
liMiki-d  fir  Sf>nse  in  Mr.  Parsons' SaiiII  that  wagirhsvfid 
wiih  ihisstdrrismlnrr.nnomira.  Anilyi'ithr  l«rvbtl«d' 
(if  II  pri^lur.nd  the  metam'iriihitsis  whirh  I  hav«  oJita^y 
nutircd,  and  which  his  fnemls  havu  n"l  yd  ceased  u 
dfplnrc. 

t  MortDn's  cairhwonl.  WoNDRnrn.  is  the  profuodIV 
of  th«>  Itathis !  I  ihnurhl thai (VKfrfe  had  ri'orh^  Ikl 
Uitl'im  of  il;  J^iiit,  as  uiirl«>  Howliri?  says,  I  th*iitf1ll  i 
d— nVI  lif*;  firlI>drMfl,Kfyn<iM8,and  Morton  hare  i 
livntalh  him.    Thry  havu  hap|iily  fiiuad 

la  the  laweMt  dc«p  a  /mrrr  still, 

and  persowrs  In  exploring  il  with  an  eawlaUoa 
du«s  lh«m  h'jouur. 
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sift  Shog-lftiM  ctnt,*  and  Merry'i  Moor- 

■  whine  rt 

II  one  otefal  acienee,  st  ihe  lent, 
Ban  comM  and  tpfeadi  «  mmptiioiiB 
t: 

n  hii  gaefto  behold  the  priie  et  itake, 
and  hanger  only  are  awake, 
.  he  cries,  what  think  the  galleries,  pray, 
the  boxes,  of  my  htt  new  play  t 
\y ; — tell  me  all ;— come,  be  sincere ; 
rou  know,  is  music  to  my  ear. 
L !  alas,  they  cannot    But  shall  I  f 
nTe  no  bribe  f  who  dare  not  lie  ? 
. — **  That  worse  was  never  writ  before, 
will  be,  till — thoa  shalt  write  once  more." 
« **  two-headed  Janus  !*'  though  inclined, 
h  stork  can  peck  at  him  behind  ; 
-  mouth,  no  lolling  tongue  can  fear^ 
iak  twinkling  of  an  a«*s  ear : 
e  Sl  Johns,  cursed  with  one  poor  head, 
It  mockeries  have  not  ye  to  dread ! 
IV  our  guests.— ^The  critics,  sir !  they  cry~ 
yoars  the  critics  may  defy  : 
ideed.  they  say,  *'  Your  varied  ihymes, 
e  boast  and  envy  of  the  times, 
ige,  song,  sonnet,  what  you  will, 
idless  genius  and  nnrivdlM  skill. 
idj  be  yours,  the  searching  strain 
h  sweet  pleasure  with  corrective  pain, 

croft's  Shug-Uns  cant.  This  is  a  poor  stupid 
rhom  Inildolity  and  disloyalty  hsre  glren  a 
aotorlety,  which  has  imposed  upon  the  osci- 
nanagers,  and  opened  the  theatre  to  two  or 
grovelling  and  senseless  productions. 
T  ages  believe  that  this  facetious  triumvirate 
t  niHhing  more  to  bt  necessary  to  the  con- 
a  pUy,  than  an  eternal  repetition  of  some 
le  vnl^rity,  such  as  ^  That's  your  sort !" 
as  P  •*  What's  lo  pay  1"  "  Keep  moving !"  Jtc 
for  they  will  have  blocicheads  of  their  own, 
ad  tlMrir  claims  to  celebrity  on  similar  follies. 
ver,  they  will  never  credit  is,  that  these  dri- 
idiotism,  these  catchwords,  should  actually 
sir  respective  authors  from  being  hooted  off 
No,  they  will  not  believe  that  an  English  au- 
A  be  so  besotted,  so  bruiified,  as  to  receive 
less  exclamations  with  bursts  of  laughter, 
TapplaasB.  Icannotbelieve  it  myself,  though 
(sscd  iu  Baud  credo— if  I  may  reverse  the 
s  poskk>n— hand  credo,  quia  possibile  est. 
I  MoofHelds  whine.— In  a  most  wretched 
'  iaeonprehensible  nonsense,  addressed  by 
•a  to  Mrs.  Robinson,  which  she,  in  her  valw 
,  (pegs  100,)  calls  a  charming  composition, 

■  Uass  of  sxquisite  beauty,  is  the  following 

oilers  vp  demons  from  the  main, 
Isvms  npon  storms  indignant  heap, 
id  ocean  bowl,  and  nature  weep, 
ill  lbs  Creator  UmmH  to  $€• 
km  kmrikUhu  world  etmkt: 
rkilo  I  will  gUrytobkupfunu, 
mi  mako  tiujogt  ^htU  tny  thonu." 
ir,perbape,woiider8wliatdreadful  eventgave 
•e  6arftil  Imprecations.   As  far  as  I  can  col- 
e  poem,  it  was  the  momentary  refusal  of  the 
ts.Sobinson— Co  ipmAer^ee/    Surely,  it  is 
tly  to  bo  wMied  that  these  poor  creatures 
lect,  aasidst  tteir  frigid  ravings  and  common. 
,  thai  excellent  maxim  of  Pops— 


,  fay  nanre,  reason,  taste  unawed  ; 
trm,  ys  diwfss,  not  to  scora  your  Qod.*^ 
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That  e*en  the  guilty  at  their  snflferings  smile, 
And  bless  the  lancet,  though  they  bleed  the 

while. 
If  tragedy,  th'  impassioned  numbers  flow. 
In  all  the  sad  variety  of  wo. 
With  such  a  liquid  lapse,  that  they  betray 
The  breast  unwares,  and  steal  the  soul  away.' 

Thus  fool'd,  the  moon-struck  tribe,  whose  best 
essays 
Sunk  in  acrostics,  riddles,  roundelays, 
To  loftier  labours  now  pretend  a  caU, 
And  bustle  in  heroics,  one  and  all. 
*£*en  Bertie  bums  of  gods  and  chiefs  to  sing — 
Bertie,  who  lately  twitter*d  to  the  string 
His  namby-pamby  madrigals  of  love. 
In  the  dark  dingles  of  a  glittering  grove, 
Where  airy  lay8,t  wovtn  by  the  hand  of  mom, 
Were  hung  to  dry  upon  a  cobweb  thom ! 

Happy  the  soil,  where  bards  like  mushrooms 
rise, 
And  ask  no  culture  but  what  Byshe  supplies ! 
Happier  the  bards,  who,  write  whate'er  they  will, 
Find  gentle  readers  to  admire  them  still ! 

Some  love  the  verse  that  like  Maria's  flows. 
No  robs  to  stagger,  and  no  sense  to  pose ; 
Which  read,  and  read,  you  raise  your  eyes  in  doubt. 
And  gravely  wonder — what  it  is  abouL 
These  fancy  "  Bell's  Pomes"  only  sweet. 
And  intercept  his  hawkers  in  the  street ; 
There,  smoking  hot,  inhale  Mir  Yenda'sI  strains, 
And  the  rank  fame  of  Tony  PisauiN's  brains.) 


*  E'en  Bertie,  &c.— For  Bertie,  (Greathead,  I  think 
they  call  him,)  see  the  Msviad. 

t  Where  airy  lays,  kc. 

**  Was  it  the  shuttle  of  the  morn 
That  hung  upon  the  cobweb'd  thorn 
Thy  airy  lay  1  Or  did  it  rise, 
In  thousand  rich  enamell'd  dyes, 
To  greet  the  noonday  sun  1"  itc. 

—Albunij  vol.  ii. 

t  MiT  Ybkda.— This  is  Mr.  Tim,  alias  Mr.  Timothy 
Adney,  a  most  pertinacious  gentleman,  who  makes  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  daily  papers  under  the  ingenious 
signature  above  cited ;  it  being,  as  the  reader  already 
sees,  his  own  name  read  backward.  **  Gentle  dulness 
ever  loves  a  joke  r* 

Of  his  prodigious  labours  I  have  nothing  by  me  but  the 
following  stanza,  taken  from  what  he  calls  his  Poor 
Man: 

Reward  the  bounty  of  your  generous  hand, 
Your  head  each  night  in  comf  irt  shall  be  laid, 

And  plenty  smile  throughout  your  fertile  land, 
While  I  do  hasten  to  the  silent  grave." 

**  Good  morrow,  my  worthy  masters  and  mistresses  all, 
and  a  merry  Christmas  to  you !" 

I  have  been  guilty  of  a  misnomer.  Mr.  Adney  has  po- 
litely informed  me,  since  the  above  was  written,  that  his 
Christian  name  is  not  Timothy,  but  Thomas.  The  ana- 
gram in  question,  therefore,  must  be  Mot  Ykitda,  omit- 
ting the  H,  euphonia  gratia,  I  am  happy  in  an  opportu- 
nity of  doing  justice  to  so  correct  a  gentleman,  and  I  pray 
him  to  continue  his  valuable  lucubrations. 

§  Tony  PAsariK.— I  have  too  much  respect  for  my 
reader,  to  affront  him  with  any  specimens  of  this  man's 
poetry,  at  once  licentious  and  dull  beyond  example :  at 
the  same  time  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  fn^sent- 
ing  him  with  the  following  stanxas,  vrritten  by  a  friend 
of  mine,  and  sufficiently  illustrative  of  the  character  la 
question : 
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Othen.  like  Kemble,  on  black-Iettar  pore, 
And  what  they  do  not  undentand,  adore  ; 
Buy  at  vait  lums  the  trath  of  ancient  dayi. 
And  draw  on  prodigality  for  praiie. 
Thetc,  when  lonie  lucky  hit,  or  lucky  price, 
Ilai  bleis'd  them  with  '*  The  Bake  o/gode  Adtriee, 
For  ekei  and  algates  only  deign  to  seek, 
And  live  upon  a  whilome  for  a  week. 

And  cait  we.  when  inch  mope^yed  dolta  are 
placed 
By  thoughtless  fiuhion  on  the  throne  of  taste — 
Soy,  can  we  wonder  whence  such  jargon  flows. 
This  motley  fustian,  neither  verse  nor  prose. 
This  old,  new  language  which  defiles  our  page. 
The  refuse  and  the  scum  of  every  age  7 

Lo !  Beaufoy*  tells  of  Afric's  barren  sand, 
In  all  the  flowery  phrase  of  (airy  land  : 


TO  ANTHONY  PA8ftUIM|  MB^ 

"  V^Hiy  dosi  thim  tack,  most  simple  Anthony, 
The  name  of  Patquin  to  thy  ribald  strslns.1 
Is  it  a  fjtch  of  wit,  to  let  us  see, 
Thou,  like  thai  sUluc,  art  devoid  of  bnlns  1 
**  But  thou  misukesi :  for  know,  though  Pssquin's  head 
Be  full  as  hard,  and  near  as  thick  as  thine, 
Yet  has  the  world,  admiring,  on  it  read 
Many  a  keen  gibe,  and  many  a  sportive  line. 
**  While  nothing  from  thy  jobbernowl  can  spring 
But  impudenci!  and  filth ;  fur  out,  aUs ! 
Do  what  we  will,  His  still  the  same  Tile  thing. 
Within,  all  brick-duat-and  without,  all  brass. 
*  Then  blot  the  nanui  of  Pat^idn  from  thy  page : 

Thou  seest  it  will  mil  thy  poor  riff-ralTsell. 
Some  other  wuuld'at  thou  uke  T    I  dare  engage 

John  Williarna^  or  Ti)m  Fool,  will  dn  as  well." 
ToNT  has  ukun  my  friend's  advicu,  and  now  sells,  or 
attempts  to  sell,  his  "  riflT-rAT"  under  the  name  of  John 

WlLUAMS. 

It  has  b(*en  reprcsf  nted  tn  mr,  that  I  should  do  well  to 
avoid  all  mention  of  this  man,  fn>m  a  consideration,  that 
une  so  l>)st  to  every  sense  of  decency  and  shame  was  a 
fitter  object  for  the  beadle  than  the  muse.  This  has  in- 
duced me  t<>  Uy  aside  a  second  castigation  which  I  had 
prepared  for  him,  though  I  do  not  think  it  expedient  to 
omit  what  I  had  f  irmerly  written. 

Here  on  the  rack  of  satire  let  him  lie, 
Fit  earhage  fi»r  the  hell-hound  infiimy. 

One  wonl  nirn-.  I  am  u«ld  that  there  are  men  so  weak 
as  to  dirprecaU'  this  miserable  object's  abuse,  and  so  vain, 
so  despicably  vain,  as  l-i  ttdvralv  his  praise— for  such  I 
have  noihlni;  but  |>ity  ;— thoueh  tht*  fate  of  Hastings,  see 
the  •'  Pin-baski't  to  the  rhildn-n  nf  Thrspis,"  holds  out  a 
dreatlful  Ifsson  l-*  the  latter:— liut  should  there  Iw  a  man 
or  a  woman,  howiiver  hi:!li  in  rank,  lase  enough  to  (lur- 
chase  tht*  vt-nal  pt  n  of  this  miscreant  for  the  sake  of  tra- 

ducine  innocence  and  virtui*.  then 1  was  about  to 

threaten,  tnit  'tis  not  necessary :  the  priitllsate  cowards 
who  riiiploy  Anthi>ny  can  know  no  severer  punishment 
than  the  su^^Kirt  i>r  a  man  whose  acquaintance  is  infamy, 
and  hIkisi*  liiuch  is  [Mison. 

•  Lo  •  K.aiifoy,  &r .— "  The  feet  are  arrommodattd  with 
sh'ws.i  and  the  hrad  is  praf^rtsdby  a— woollen  night-cap." 
— AraicAN  AN8oi:iArioN,  p.  VJH. 

**  From  this  scene  of  clail»)me  contrast,  1.  e.  from  the 
mountain  of  Zllau,  (p.  2tA,)  whose  nined  sides  are  marked 
with  scanty  spou  of  brushwooil,  and  enriched  with  stores 


There  Kenan's  thniiii-capp*d  tribea,  TwhikChb 

tians.  Jews, 
Accomwufdalt,  ye  gods !  their  iMt  wilh  shMs; 
There  wuoger  shrubs  mtUrmU  mounlaiH  gne^ 
And  hruAwood  breaks  the  Mqrfafuds  ^  jyaea 
PerplezM  with  terms  so  Tagae  and  nodsfiwd; 
I  blunder  on ;  till  'wilder'd,  giddy.  Mind. 
Where'er  I  turn,  on  clouds  I  se«iB  id  tread; 
And  call  for  Mandeville,  to  eaae  my  bead. 

O  for  the  good  old  timet !    Whbk  all  was  mi 
And  every  hour  brought  prodigiea  to  view. 
Our  sires  in  unafiected  langoage  told 
Of  streams  of  amber,  and  of  rocks  of  gold ; 
Fall  of  their  theme,  they  spum'd  all  idle  art; 
And  the  plain  tale  was  trusted  to  \ht  heart 
Now  all  is  changed !  We  fume  and  firvt,  poirdfl 
Less  to  display  our  subject  than  oaiseWea. 
Whate'er  we  paint — a  grot,  a  flower,  a  biid. 
Heavens,  how  we  sweat !  laboriously  absoid ! 
Words  of  gigantic  bulk,  and  uncouth  sound. 
In  rattling  triads  the  long  sentence  bound ; 
While  points  with  points,  with  periods  periodijl 
And  the  whole  work  seeme  one  contimiad  mrl 
Is  not  TUii  sad  ? 

F.  **  Tis  pitiful,  heaven  \mm 
Tis  wondrous  pitiful.'*    E'en  lake  the  pmt; 
But  for  the  poetry— O,  that,  my  friend, 
I  still  aspire — nay,  smile  not — lo  defend. 
You  praise  our  sires,  but,  though  they  wiali  iH 

force. 
Their  rhymes  were  vicious,  and  their  dictioaMi) 
We  want  their  tlrength :  agreed ;  bni  we  aiHi 
For  that,  and  more,  by  $weelne$i  all  cub  evft 
For  instance — ***  Ilasien  to  the  lawny  vala. 
Where  yellow  morning  breathea  her  nflnnpll 
And  bathes  the  landscape — " 

P.  Pbhaw;  Ihavaklfl 
"  A  voice  seraphic  grasps  my  lutening  ear; 
Wondering  I  gaze ;  when  k) !  methonght  ttm» 
More  bright  than  dauntlees  day's  imperial  sHb 
A  godlike  form  advances." 

F.  You  sappow 
These  lines,  perhaps,  too  tuigid  ;  what  of  i 

"  Tub  mighty  motheb *' 

P.  Now  'tis  plain  yoi  i 
For  Weston'st  self  could  find  no  semUaMtl 


Bf  fwr  iMTt,  HMlrr  cntir,  hvt*  H  a  mmII  i>ntil<M  im  fPW 
^  .toSoik  Tlw  (nticMia  dnn  aol  %*y  ibeir  fret  are  attammoitHfd  wiUi 
■Imm,  b«l  wHh  riipptn.  Pur  lb*  nni,  mtnmnm^tU.  m  1  Inn,  ■  a 
uhaltt  lita  wort,  aiS  a  moii  of  cicwJiag  wrml  pruprirty.  '■Juaimma- 
^^a  .*  U  WW  t^e^  imniwrfa  ■■  lhitit,w?>mBaaa^ke*arr,Mthi7nf, 
M«inBMklai«l,  or  «hM  thry  arp— Vinf— <«  hntitj  thi7  nuf  be  fkoagbl  to 
W  Bc:aBi  I  -i^'xl :  wtalL  ■  tm  axccllt.t  iu^  "'—r^ntu't  DniL 


of  water,  to  the  lon^  ascent  of  the  broad  rcicl 
(p.  9B9,)  from  whose  inflexible  ImrreBness  litlls  li  W^ 
({ot^ntm  this  scene,  I  say,  of  gladstrnta  rnnirs<  Ui 
inreteraie  mountains  of  (iegncib,  Jtc. 

**  In  the  long  course  of  a  seven  days*  pasasfs»  As  I 
vrllcr  is  scarcely  sensilili*  that  a  fiew  S)vns  dT  thlUI 
mta^er  brushw<HNl  slichtly  interrupt  the  vast  czpaMl 
sterility,  and  diminish  the  amplittide  of  dcsoUtbalfl 

*  Hasten,  lic.^This  ami  the  f.>llowing  qunialtsa  i 
taken  from  the  **  Laurel  nf  LilN-ny,"  a  work  on  ^ 
ereat  author  most  justly  rests  his  claim  to 
See  p.  Iff. 

t  Weston.— This  indrtatlimble  centlrraaa  hsa  li 
loDff  employed  in  auackini;  the  niiiral  rharactcf  sf  V 
In  the  OeMleman's  Mncizine,  with  all  the  vindsMI 
Gildon,  all  the  iniinidrnru  of  .SnieUley,  and  all  tks  || 
ranee  of  Curl  and  his  assiKiali'S. 

What  the  views  nfthf  bland  Sylvanus  may  he,  laM 
Inr  cap  In  hand,  and  t-ompl.irenily  boMine  njttn  tksd 
of  the  temfric,  li>r  nearly  twn  yiars,  to  this  **  ei 


I  AnS  ii  tte  ipifM  applM  In  rvn«  by  ikB  "  1 
'  indanr  «f  wwifc  aa  i  gtBiUi : 


THE  BAVIAD. 
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rho  ilank  ffom  irutli'f  imperioat  light. 
m  A  filthy  iMd,  with  secret  spite, 
iag  the  fiune  he  cennot  hope, 
ilaek  Tenom  at  the  dust  of  Pope. 
ieeaned  !-»0  memonhle  long, 
)  Ibiree  in  Tiitae  or  in  song, 
bmrd !  eccept  the  gimtefol  strain, 
lie  hnmblestofthe  tuneful  train, 
ing  heart,  yet  trembling  hand,  repay 
1  pensive,  many  a  sprightly  lay ! 
r  Tahed  verM,  from  age  to  age, 
simple,  and  delight  the  sage ; 
^r*d  Weatoo,  and  his  loathsome  rhymes, 
e  nose  of  all  succeeding  times ! 

But  where,  (for  these,  you  seem  to  say, 
sa  of  the  high,  heroic  layj 
f  the  soft,  the  tender  strains,  which  call 
oix  eye,  bow*d  head,  and  lengihen'd 
wit 

-***  Canst  thou,  Matilda,  urge  my  fate, 
te  mourn  thee  7  yes,  and  mourn  too  late ! 
ere  decree !  my  maddening  brain 
r  ponderous  agony  sustain  ; 
rush,  from  vale  to  mountain  run, 

my  mind's  thick  gloom  obscure  the 


I  koow  not.  He  cannot  surely  be  weak 
wppose  that  an  obscure  scribbler  like  this 
Tges  to  tning  against  our  great  poet,  which 
TigiUot  malsTolence  of  the  Westons  of  the 
W  if  erer,  from  the  "  natural  goodness  of  his 
-jMrishad  so  laudable  a  supposition,  he  ought 
it  may  cost  him)  to  forego  it :  when,  after 
the*  preparation,  nothing  is  produced  but  an 
cuaation  taken  from  the  most  common  edition 
iad! 

a  su^ested  to  me,  that  this  nightman  of  liie- 
na  to  reprint  as  much  as  can  be  collected  of 
4  the  Dunciad.— If  it  be  s.t,  the  dirty  work  of 
bpB  may  be  previously  necessary ;  and  pre- 
r  mast  own,  that  he  has  shown  uncommon 
in  the  selection  of  the  blind  and  outrageous 
now  so  laboriously  employed  in  it. 
r  be  the  design,  the  proceedings  are  by  no 
Dsistent  with  the  plan  of  a  work  which  may 
r  Ije  styled  thg  chamtUhou$e  of  repulation^ 
from  the  days  of  louder  to  the  present,  has 

>  asperse  every  thing  venerable  among  us— 
led  Swift  of  lust,  and  Addison  of  drunkenness ! 
ted  the  ashes  of  Toup  while  they  were  yet 
pbbeted  poor  Henderson  alive :  which  atTect- 
s  the  great  and  goo*!  Howard,  while  idolatry 

>  to  him :  and  the  moment  he  fell,  gloriously 
taercise  of  the  ro-^st  sublime  virtue,  attemi4ed 
te  him  as  a  brute  and  a  mdnster ! 

hou,  Matilda,  &c.  vide  Album,  vol.  ii.— Ma- 
f  tlien,  I'll  never  trust  a  madman  again.'*  It 
rw  minntes  since,  that  Mr.  Merry  died  f.jr  the 
na  Harte ;  and  now  is  he  about  to  do  the  same 
e  !«▼•  of  Anna  Matilda? 
ladies  may  ny  to  such  a  swain,  I  know  not; 
ly  he  is  too  prone  to  run  wild,  die,  &c.  Lc. 
d,  Is  the  combustible  nature  of  this  gentleman, 
*slre  at  every  female  signature  in  the  papers ; 
nbsr,  that  when  Olaudo  EquiaUvt,  who,  for  a 
4  ill-featared,  tried  his  hand  at  a  soft  s-^nnet, 
taks  sobacribcd  it  OUtuda,  Mr.  Merry  (ell  so 
'  la  lore  with  him,  and  '^  yelled  out  such  sylla- 
ar"  in  conaequenea  of  It,  that  the  pitiful- heart* 
IS  frifhtsaedat  ths  mischief  he  had  done,  and 
I  la  all  hasta  ths  lullowing  correction  to  the 
to  rasd  OlaudOy  the  black 


Heavens !  if  our  ancient  vigour  were  not  fled, 
Could  VXRBE  like  this  be  written  7  or  be  read  7 
Vkjuix  !  that's  the  mellow  fruit  of  toil  intense, 
Inspired  by  genius,  and  informed  by  sense ;  • 
This,  the  abortive  progeny  of  pride. 
And  dulness,  gentle  pair,  for  aye  allied ; 
Begotten  without  thought,  born  without  pains. 
The  ropy  drivel  of  rheumatic  brains. 

F.  So  let  it  be ;  aud  yet,  metbinks,  my  firiei^. 
Silence  were  wise,  where  satire  will  not  mend. 
Why  wound  the  feelings  of  our  noble  youth. 
And  grate  their  tender  ears  with  odious  truth  ? 
They  cherish  Amo*  and  bis  flux  of  song, 
And  hate  the  man  who  tells  'era  they  are  wrong. 
Your  fate  already  I  foresee.    My  lord. 
With  cold  respect,  will  freeze  you  from  his  board ; 
And  his  grace  cry,"  Hence  with  that  sapient  sneer! 
Hence  !  we  desire  no  currish  critic  here.*' 

P.  Enough.  Thank  heaven !  my  error  now  I  see. 
And  all  shall  be  divine,  henceforth,  for  mo  : 

*  Of  the  ulents  of  this  spes  alttra  Jionut,  this  second 
hope  of  the  age,  the  fjllowing  stanzas  will  afford  a  suffi- 
cient specimen.  They  are  taken  from  a  ballad  which 
Mr.  Bell,  an  admirable  judge  of  these  matters,  calls  a 
**  very  melliduous  one ;  easy,  artless,  and  unaffected.** 

**  Ocntly  o'er  the  rising  biUowa 
Syk/y  steals  the  bird  of  night, 
Ru9tling  through  the  bending  willowt : 
Fluttering  pinions  mark  her  flight. 

**  Whither  now  in  eilenee  bending^ 
Ruthless  winds  deny  tliee  rest : 
Chilling  nigki-detrs  fast  descending, 
Glisten  on  thy  downy  breast. 
**  Seeking  some  kind  hand  to  guide  thee. 
Wishful  turns  ihj  fearful  eye  ; 
TYembUng  as  the  willows  hide  tliee, 
Hhclter^d  from  th'  inclement  sky." 
The  story  of  this  poor  owl,  who  was  at  one  and  tlio  same 
time  at  sea  and  on  land,  silent  and  noisy,  sheltered  and 
excused,  is  continued  thr»>iigh  a  few  more  of  these  *♦  melli- 
fluous" sunzas,  which  the  reader,  I  doubt  not,  will  readily 
f  irjive  me  r»r  omiiiing ;  more  csptjcially  if  he  reads  the 
Oraclx,  a  pa{)er  honoured— as  the  grateful  editor  very 
Ijrojwrly  has  it— by  the  effusions  of  this  "  artless"  gentle- 
man abiivu  all  others. 

N.B.  On  looking  again,  I  fi.id  the  owl  to  be  a  night- 
inirale !— N'iinp>>rie. 

It  was  said  of  Theophilus  Gibber,  (I  think  by  Goldsmith,) 
that  as  he  grew  older,  he  grew  never  the  better.  Much 
the  same  (mutatis  mutandis)  may  be  said  of  the  gentlumeu 
of  the  Baviad.  After  an  interval  of  two  years,  I  find  the 
"  mellifluous"  Arno  celebrating  Mrs.  Robin8:>n'8  novel 
in  strains  like  these. 

"  Far  the  Oracle. 

S05NST  TO  MBS.  BOBIKSON, 

l^pon  reading  her  Vancbnza. 

"  What  never-ceasing  music !    Frv»m  the  throne 
Where  sweetest  SetMibilitt/  enshrined, 
Pours  out  her  tender  triumphs,  all  alone. 
To  every  murmuring  breeze  of  passing  wind! 

'*  O,  bless'd  with  all  the  lovely  lapse  of  s-jng, 

That  bathes  with  purest  balm  the  soften'd  breast, 
I  see  thee  urge  thy  fancy's  course  alono: 
The  solemn  glooms  of  Gothic  piles  wiblese'  L 

"  Vtmcenza  rises— o'er  her  time-touch'd  spires 
Guilt  unreveaPd  hovers  with  killing  dew, 
Frustrates  the  fondness  of  the  Mrgin^g  fires. 

And  bares  the  murderoue  raaket  to  her  view. 
**  The  thrilling  pulse  creeps  back  upon  each  heart. 
And  h&rrar  lords  it  by  thy  fascinating  art.*'— Jlrno. 
Et  vitula  TO  dignus,  et  hmc  !  The  novel  is  worthy  of  tiu 
poetry,  the  poetry  of  the  novsL 
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Yes,  Andrews'  doggrel,  Gremthetd's  idiot  line, 
And  Morton's  catchword,  all,  forsooth,  divine ! 
F.  Tis  well.    Here  let  th'  indignant  atricture 

cease. 
And  Lkejm  at  length  er\joy  his  ibol  in  peace. 
P.  Come  then,  aipund  their  worka  a  circle 

draw, 
And  near  it  plant  Uie  dragons  of  the  law. 
With  labels  writ,  "  Critics,  fiir  hence  remove, 
Nor  dare  to  censore  what  the  great  approve." 
I  go.    Yet  Hall  could  lash  with  noble  rage 
The  purblind  patron  of  a  former  age ; 
And  laugh  to  scorn  th'  eternal  sonneteer, 
Who  made  goose  pinions  and  white  rags  so  dear. 
Yet  Oldham,  in  his  rude,  nnpolish'd  strain. 
Could  hiss  the  clamorous,  and  deride  the  vain. 
Who  bawl'd  their  rhymes  incessant  through  the 

town, 
Or  bribed  the  hawken  for  a  day's  renown. 
Whate'er  the  theme,  with  honest  warmth  they 

wrote. 
Nor  cared  what  Mutios  of  their  freedom  thought ; 
Yet  proee  was  venial  in  that  happy  time. 
And  life  had  other  business  than  to  rhyme. 
And  may  not  I — now  this  pernicious  pest. 
This  metromania,  creeps  through  every  breast ; 
Now  fools  and  children  void  their  brains  by  loads. 
And  itching  grandams  spawl  lascivious  odes ; 
Now  lords  and  dukes,  cursed  with  a  sickly  taste. 
While  Burns'  pure  healthful  nurture  runs  to 

waste, 
Lick  up  the  spittle  of  the  bed-rid  muso, 
And  riot  on  the  sweepings  of  the  stews ; 
Say,  may  not  I  expose — 

F.  No — 'tis  unsafe ; 
Prudence,  my  friend. 

P.  What !  not  deride  f  not  laugh  ? 
Well !  thought  at  least  is  free — 

F.  O  yet  forbear. 
P.  Nay,  then,  1*11  dig  a  pit.  and  bury  there 
The  dreadful  truth  which  so  alarms  thy  fears : 
The  town,  thk  town,  good  riT,  has  asses' 

KAES! 

Thou  think'st,  perhaps,  this  wayward  fancy  strange  ; 
So  think  thou  still :  yet  would  not  I  exchange — 
The  secret  humour  of  this  simple  hit 
For  all  the  Albums  that  were  ever  writ. 
Of  this,  no  more. — O  thou,  (if  yet  there  be 
One  bosom  from  this  vile  infection  free.) 
Thou  who  canst  thrill  with  joy,  or  glow  with  ire, 
As  the  great  masters  of  the  song  inspire. 
Canst  bond  enraptured  o'er  the  magic  page. 
Where  desperate  ladies  desperate  lords  engage, 
Gnomes,  sylphs,  and  gods  the  fierce  contention 

share. 
And  heaven  and  earth  hang  trembling  on  a  hair: 
Canst  quske  with  horror,  while  Kmilia's  charms. 
Against  a  brother  point  a  brother's  arms ; 
And  trace  the  fortune  of  the  varying  fray. 
While  hour  on  hour  flits  unperceived  away — 
Approach :  'twixt  hope  and  fear  I  wait    O  deign 
To  cast  a  glance  on  this  incondite  strain : 
Here,  if  thou  find  one  thought  but  well  express'd. 
One  sentence  higher  finish'd  than  the  rest. 
Such  as  may  win  thee  to  proceed  a  while. 
And  smooth  thy  forehead  with  a  gracious  smile 
I  ask  no  more,  but  fiir  from  me  the  throng 
Who  iancy  fire  in  Lsura's  vapid  song  ; 


Who  Anna's  bedlam  rant  for  ssnss  can  tal 
And  over*  Edwin's  mawlinga  keep  awaki 


*  Edmn't  mtwUngMy  ftc.— W«  come  mom  lo  a 
of  high  respect,  the  profound  Mr.  T.  Yaofhan, « 
the  alluring  sigoature  of  Edwin,  &TOttn  as  6v 
time  with  a  melancholy  poem  on  the  death  of 
flight  of  an  earwig,  the  miscarriage  of  a  cock( 
some  other  event  of  equal  importance. 

His  last  work  was  an  En  racier,  (blessings oo 
log !)  which,  I  take  for  granted,  means  a»  epL 
mouse  that  broke  her  heart :  and,  as  It  was  a 
great  consequence,  he  very  properly  made  the 
tion  as  long  as  the  poem  iiseUl  Hear  Iww  f 
prologise  th. 

^  Ona  tamt  moufy  which  belonged  to  a  lady  t 
Ue  life,  eoHotantljf  fed  it,  and  even  wept,  i^ 
at  ite  ajpproaehing  death.  The  momae^e  epei 
dropped  Ota  qfitehiad  {poor  maaoo!)  mm  ^ 

Eirira^iev. 

**  This  feeling  mouse,  whose  heart  was  wa 
By  pity's  purest  ray, 
Because  her  mistress  dropt  a  teari 
Wept  both  her  eyes  away. 

"  By  sympathy  deprived  of  light, 
She  one  day  darkness  tried ; 
T%e  gratrful  tear  no  more  coa>LdJUm% 
So  liked  it  not,  and  died. 

"  Blay  we,  when  othera  weep  for  us, 
The  debt  with  interest  pay— 
And,  when  the  generous  fonts  ara  dry. 
Revert  to  native  clay.'*— JSclism. 

Mr.  T.  Vaughan  has  asserted  that  be  is  not  t 
of  this  matchless  Evi  rosier  with  such  spirit,  a 
ed  upon  one  Baviad  (whom  the  learned  gemlita 
to  be  a  man)  with  such  strength  of  argument  and 
of  dirtion,  that  it  would  wrong  both  him  and  t 
to  give  it  ill  any  wonis  init  his  own. 

**  Weil  sail],  Baviad  the  correct !— And  so  the  i 
Mr.  T.  Vaughan,  as  you  politely  style  him,  wri 
the  alluring  signature  of  Edwin,  does  he  1  and 
a  very  pn>|)er  subject  for  your  satiric  malign 
suppose  for  a  rtiuroent,  as  the  trtUh  and  the /a 
this  gentleman  never  did  use  that  sif  nature 
occasion,  in  whatever  he  may  have  written :  Di 
the  identical  Baviad,  in  that  case,  for  your  un 
abuse  of  him,  immediately  fall  under  your  own  < 
of  that  nightman  of  literature  you  Sv>  literal 
Westnn )  And  like  him,  too,  if  ihera  is  an^ 
what  you  say  or  write,  do  ymi  not 

"  <  Swell  like  a  filthy  toad  with  secret  spl 

^  The  ayes  have  it.  And  should  you  not  b 
versed  in  your  (avourite  author's  fourth  aath 
are  in  the  first,  with  your  leave,  I  will  fuels  6> 
emphatic  lines : 

'* '  InU>  themselves  how  few,  how  few  deaos 
And  act,  at  home,  the  free,  Impartial  fri« 
None  see  their  own,  but  all,  with  ready  « 
The  fiendent  wallet  on  a  neightwur  spy ; 
And  like  a  Baviad  will  recount  his  sham 
Tacking  his  tery  errore  to  hie  name.* 

**OraeU,\ 

And  to  tehose  name  should  they  be  tacked,  bi 
thor*s  1  Let  not  the  reader,  however,  inuupne  tl 
ity  to  pntceed  from  Peraius,  or  his  ingenious  ti 
"  The  truth  and  the  fact  is,"  that  our  leame<l 
having  a  small  change  to  make  in  the  last  1 
blundered  them,  with  his  usual  acutenrss.  Into  i 
He  is  not  much  more  happy  when  he  accuses  n 
ing  WasToit  **the  nightman  of  literature.'*—] 
a  gentleman  does  not  know  what  he  writes,  it 
hard  in  expect  him  to  know  what  he  reads.  . 
Edwin  or  not,  our  egregious  frisnd  is  stiU  the  i 
Mr.  T.  Vaughan. 
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I  me,  whmto'er  tlieir  birth  or  place,  lists*  hy  the  fXppearuico  ofsome  of  the  scattered 

sar'd  joOgf  of  the  VhrygiMn  nee ;  enemy. 

re  and  their  praise  alike  I  scorn,  It  was  not  enough  that  the  stream  of  folly  flowed 

•  laurel  by  their  Ibllowers  worn !  more  sparingly  in  the  Oracle  than  before ;  1  was 

task  congenial  to  their  powers)  determined 

auctions  waste  the  morning  hours,  **  To  have  the  current  in  tfuUplae*  damm'd  up  ;*' 

bU  noon  away  in  Rumford*s  fane,  ^^  wcordingly  began  the  present  poem-for  which. 

M»  eTening  out  at  Drury-Ume.  ^^^  ,  y^  ^  ^^i,  jj^^  ^^^^  ^^^^    ,  1^ 

been  told  that  there  were  still  a  few  admirers  of 

•  the  Cniscan  school,  who  thought  the  contempt  ex- 
pressed for  it  was  not  sufficiently  justified  by  the 

THE   MJEVIAD.  few  passages  produced  in  the  Bavisd.    I  thought 

-^—  it  beat,  therefore,  to  exhibit  the  tribe  of  Bell  once 

m  BOB  edit,  amst  tua  carmioat  Kmwl  more ;  and,  as  they  passed  in  review  before  me,  to 

make  such  additional  extmctst  from  their  works, 

inraoDUcnoM.  m  should  put  their  demerits  beyond  the  power  of 

RODUCTioif  to  the  preceding  pages,  a  f"^"  question. 

t  is  given  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  ^  remembered  that  this  great  critic,  in  his  excel- 

I  species  of  poetry  which  lately  infest-  l«nt  remarks  on  the  Baviad.  had  charged  the  author 

iMiis,  and  gave  occasion  to  the  Baviad.  "^'^  "  bespauering  nearly  all  the  poeucal  eminence 

ignorant  of  what  I  exposed  myself  to  ®^  ^^  ^"y-"    Anxious,  therefore,  to  do  impartial 

■cation  of  that  work.    If  abuse  could  ja«»ce,  I  ran  for  the  Album,  to  discover  who  had 

I  me,  1  should  not  probably  have  made  been  spared.    Here  I  read, "  In  this  collection  are 

)le  my  enemies,  habituated  to  ill  Ian-  "*»«•  ^^om  genius  will  ever  look  upon  as  its  ie« 

MMsessed  of  such  convenient  vehicles*  «>PI»rt«is !  Sheridan"— what,  is  •  Saul  also  among 

inatjoo.    But  I  never  regarded  it  from  ^^  prophets!'— "Sheridon,  Merry, Persons, Cowley, 

and,  indeed,  deprecated  nothing  but  Andrews,  Jemingham,  Greathead,  Topham,  Robin- 

I  respect,  in  common  with  every  man  *^^*  ^^ 
eensure  of  the  wise  and  good ;  but  the  Thus  furnished  with  **  all  the  poeiicnl  eminence 
tioas  of  foUy  unmasked,  and  vanity  of  *•  ^^f"  '  proceeded,  as  Mr.  Bell  says,  to  be- 
as  by  me  «  like  the  idle  wind,"  or,  if  ■P^«ef  it  ?  taking,  for  the  vehicle  of  my  design,  a 
e  merely  to  grace  succeeding  editkms  w^re  of  Horace— to  which  I  was  led  by  its  supply- 
il.  iug  me  (amid  many  happy  allusions)  with  an  op- 
however,  that  the  vrork  was  received  portunity  of  briefly  noticing  the  wretched  state  of 
raUy  than  I  expected.    Bell,  indeed.  dramaUc  poetry  among  us-t 

hers,  whose  craft  wss  touched,  vented . — 

ition  in  prose  and  verse ;  but.  on  the  ^ ,  ^^^p^  ^^  ^^^  ^jj  ^^  ^^  ^^^  injustice  lo  suppose  that 

lanwur  against  me  was  not  loud,  and  j  imagine  myself  aanther  Hercules  contending  with  by- 

neensiMe  degrees  in  the  applauses  of  dru,  9ic.   Far  from  lu   My  enemies  cannot  well  have 

s  truly  ambitious  to  please.  an  humbler  opinion  of  me  tlian  I  have  of  myself:  and  yet. 

Mted.  the  good  effects  of  the  satire  (glo-  "  >f  I  sm  not  ashamed  of  them,  I  am  a  soused  gtmei." 

were  not  long  in  manifesting  them-  Mere  pecora  inertia!    The  contest  is  without  danger. 

"     ,                 .    \    ^  and  the  victory  without  glory.    At  the  snme  time,  l  de- 

a  Crusca  appeared  no  mora  in  the  Ora-  ^j^^.^  against  any  undue  advantase  being  taken  of  these 

ny  of  his  followers  ventured  to  treat  concessions.    Though  I  knew  the  impoi-nce  of  these 

h  a  soft  sonnet,  it  was  not.  as  before,  literary  Askaparts,  the  tt)wn  did  not ;  and  many  a  man. 

f  a  pompous  preface.    Pope  and  Mil-  who  now  affects  to  pity  me  for  wasting  my  strength  upon 

their  superiority;  and  Este  and  his  imreslsUng  imbecility,  would,  not  long  since,  have  heard 

ently  acquiesced  in  the  growing  opi-  ^»»«»'  P^"-  '^'^  applause,and  their  praises  with  delight. 

incompetency,  and  showed  some  sense  ♦  ^^  ^"*  ^^^^  ^  f"^  '^'}  ^J'  '*""'  ''  u^adnau- 

"^        '  team.    I  confess  it;  and  for  the  reas)n  piven  above 

And  yet  I  can  honestly  assure  the  reader,  that  most,  if 

was  satisfied.    I  had  taken  up  my  pen  n^i  ^n,  of  the  trash  hero  quoted,  passed  with  the  auth  us 

md,  and  was  quietly  retiring,  with  the  for  superlative  l)eauties,  every  second  word  being  printed 

id  -  done  the  state  some  service,"  and  either  in  italics  or  capitals. 

abandon  for  ever  the  oestus,  which  a  tl  know  not  if  the  stage  has  been  so  low.  since  the  days 

ritic  frncies  1  wielded  **  with  too  much  of  Gammer  Oorton,  as  at  this  hour.    It  seems  as  if  all  th^ 

len  I  was  once  more  called  into  the  blockheads  In  the  kingdom  had  started  upland  exclaimed, 

^ with  one  voice.  Come !  let  us  write  f'»r  the  theatres.    In 

'  this  there  Is  nothing,  perhnjM,  altn(;ether  new ;  tlie  strik 

less  bsblonable  writers  were  connected  j^^  ^^j  peculiar  novelty  of  the  times  s;oms  to  be,  thai 

:  prints.    Delia  Crusca  was  a  worthy  co-  ^j^,  ^^^^  ^^ile  is  received.    Of  the  three  parties  con- 

mad  and  malignant  Idi-u  whi  conducted  ^^^^^  i^  this  business,  the  writers  and  the  managers 

rno  and  Lorenxo  were  either  proprietors  ^^^  ^^  j^^^  culpable.    If  the  town  will  feed  on  husks, 

ikotber  paper.    Edwin  and  Anna  Matilda  extraordinary  pains  need  not  I*  uken  lo  find  them  any 

coiilribirtora  to  several;  and  Laura  Maria,  ^^^^^  ^,,„  palauble.    But  what  shall  we  say  of  tl.* 

I  aquaiidered  on  i«iffs,  co«ld  command  a  people  1  The  lower  orders  are  so  brutlficd  by  the  lamenu 

This  wretched  woman,  indeed,  in  the  

Miy.fclllmo  merited  p)veriy,  exchanged  , .  ^..^  ^^  ^n,  acptioo..   M«ry^  Hioi»«lop.rv.ni  Mr..B> 

lea,  and  wrote  abusive  trash  acainat  the  i,.,^^  ^^^^  idiotMai  fkrai.  To  btre  r^iM  wiwrt  Miin  A^Jiewt  wc 

I  <IM  imtfl  of  two  guineas  a  week,  f  Jr  the  Mwled.  vgum  »  d^m  of  ihipi  1  Kt  torvlx  m  ma*.    AuvIj  *'  ifr.oruc» 

ilMlf  b»  pliMfrofcr  tlM  krrwkfri  httolmm  of  Ikr  Bafkl 
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Wbtn  thii  wii  wrliKn,Hh™thl  Ih.  town  hid  "  Buq 

lilj  ;■•  Uit  It  hM  linu  .pptind,  Ih.t  ih,  lowcit  poisl 

Enf llib  M\j,  Inditd,  amid  fu  nn  finhtr,  mod  M  br 

•I  bind,  lad  ih<  UfU,  Thiit«l  Iff  ih.  lloelj  noiwiiM 

0'Kt«fi  uhI  C<h,  «■*  ikitlDed  «•  bg  uturly  denruyol  1 

(»r.c'Ml»  lmjuii»U.n.  of  tht  heiv^,  iMnbcrlne,  nun 

The  i-hJKt <rf thiH  wriien  hi<  bun  diulled  with  nc 

thit  ncAbliQ  nwiiu  u>  be  nldoa  ihil  beid-indoau 

•iinpl*  penisl  vCVu  Stm"  w.nild  tHpcracde  tl 

iitatiir  irf  in/  crUlqw  on  ih«  mtrtu  of  lh»  Otnra 

ihM  rhirmlog  jeu  dViprii,  ihit  1  wnuld  imi  undiriilu 

ivilkl  fnm  one  or  oiher  uf  Ihe  nwt  idd.lred  worki 

nnlhe  lUje  litiinie  i  railtcriif  uloDlibinenl,llBte 

uiillei  Hie  beiuti.iot-The  Ijlniuer"  ind  "Piiim 

liih  In  tu  Untnu^-inleUidlde  Eiuliih  ;  whith  li  In 

Kouebuf, » lullelmiilr  lUrlbuled  h.  Mt.  Sh-rldui. 

f  B 1  vi.rd,  If  T-Hi  tilM  frnn  the  OenaiD  dnoM  Ihe 

tnd  Niruc.  ind  their  mtBMe  ipd  ridkiihnii  Rue  diR 

(luf^a  ny  of  (enhu  or  nitiin.    If  r«i  luie  Ibem  Ihe 

wrlurwrll  obcrtei,-  Il  Mionei  ■doul*  obKh  m  U 

Hind  ind -mle  them.or  Ih.iK  wb- have  Ibe efimMei 

in  pnlae  Ihem  "    Vel  -  Uh-h  i>e  thy  ip-li,  O  lanri )"  ■■ 

in  ibeM  IK  *urtGced  out  lute,  our  (riuc,  lOd  our  a 

luml  borkour. 

•  Cnita-i  -  tfva  lul.llnie."    Tht  ■'.»!•  bciuxcn  1 

f.rt>d  uHniui  la  ihii  la.l  ihc  r<1l.n.irM:  Terw^an  M 

Bell-i.   ThtT  tonuio,  (■  ihr  r>^»ler  irri.a  <hon  rh 

nrur  of  Ih*  nrki  to  whirh  lh>T  are  r«pe<-ii»ly  iflir. 

ThHxh  1  hati  (be  miilgntiiie  lo  diff.r  fnHi.  ihia  fiuti 
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Bid  me  my  cenrare,  u  I  may,  deplore, 
And,  like  my  brother  critici^  Cfy  **  £iicore  !*' 
Alu !  my  learned  friendi,  fiir  racfa  ye  are, 
At  Bell  will  tay,  or,  if  ye  aak  it*  swear ; 
Til  not  enough,  though  Ihia  be  aomewhat  too, 
And  more,  perbapa,*  tbaa  Jemingham  can  do«— 

I  know  not  what,  I  waf  natuially  lad  to  conclude  that  Mr. 
O.  had  succeeded  better  in  hii  imaller  pieces  than  in  his 

*  tragedy,  and  thus  justified  in  some  degree  the  cry  of  his 

>  **  learning,"  kc  kc.    But  no-all  was  a  blank ! 

a  Here  are  a  few  samples  of  the  **  Ilyssean  dews  infused 

i  oy  Mr.  Greathead  into  his  ottn  Avon"— muddied,  I  sui>> 

^  pose,  and  debased  by  the  homo^red  streamlet  of  one 

.  Stiakspeare. 

^  **  In  fuller  presence  we  descry, 

'Mid  mountain  rocka-a  deity 
^  Than  eye  of  man  shall  e'er  behold 

■  In  living  grace  of  seiii^phcrsd  gold.*^ 

'       JRIore  matter  for  a  May  morning  I 

"  ODB  ON  APATHT. 

**  Accursed  be  dull  lethargic  Apathy, 
Whether  at  eve  she  listless  ride 
In  sluggish  car  by  tortoise  drawn— 
With  mimic  air  of  senseless  pride, 
She  feebly  throws  on  all  her  whhering  sightj 
While  too  observant  of  her  sway, 
Unmark'd  her  droning  subjects  lie, 
Alike  to  her  who  murmur  or  obey.** 

I  liope  the  reader  tmderAands  it. 

**ODB  TO  DtnUto 

**  Never  didst  thou  appear 
While  Tiber's  sons  gave  law  to  all  the  world ; 
Yet  much  they  loved  to  desolate  and  slau^ter. 
Carthage !  attest  my  words. 
To  glut  their  sanguinary  rage, 
Not  citizens  but  gladiators  &1L 
Slavery  and  vassalage, 
And  savage  Ijroils  *twizt  nobles  are  no  more. 
Vanish  thou  likewise" 

And  these  are  onas,  good  heavens  1  **  Alter  the  manner 
of  Pindar,"  I  uke  lur  granted. 

Enough  of  Mr.  Greathead.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  I 
am  actuated  by  no  personal  dislike ;  for  I  can  say  with 
t  ruth,  (what,  indeed,  I  can  of  all  the  heroes  of  the  Maviad,) 
that  I  have  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  him.  But  the 
daws  have  stnitted  too  long :  it  is  more  than  time  to  strip 
them  of  tiieir  adventitious  plumage ;  and  If,  in  doing  it,  I 
should  pluck  off  any  feathers  which  originally  belonged 
to  them,  they  have  only  to  thank  their  own  vanhy,  or  the 
forwardness  of  their  injudicious  friends. 

*  And  more,  perhaps,  than  Jemingham  can  do.  No ; 
Mr.  Jemingham  has  lately  written  a  tragedy  and  a  larce ; 
bcMh  extremely  well  spoken  of  by  the  reviewers,  and  both 
—gone  to  the  "  pastry-cooks." 

I  once  thought  that  I  understood  something  of  fitces, 
tat  I  must  read  my  Lavater  again,  I  find.  That  a  gentle- 
man with  the  "  physiognomle  d*un  mouton  qui  r^ve"  should 
suddenly  start  forth  a  new  Tyrtvus,  and  pour  a  dreadful 
note  through  a  cracked  war-trump,  amazes  me.— Well, 
FaoMTi  vuLLA  noBS  shall  henceforth  be  my  motto. 

In  the  pride  of  his  heart  Mr.  Jemingham  has  taken  the 
instrument  from  his  mouth,  and  given  me  a  smart  stroke 
on  the  head  with  it :  this  is  fair, 

"  Ccdimus,  loque  vicem  prebemus  crura  sagittls." 
He  has  also  levelled  a  deadly  blow  at  a  gemleman  who, 
most  assuredly,  never  dreamed  of  having  our  Drawcansir 
fur  an  antagonist:  thls,tliou^  not  quite  so  fair, ia  not 
alu^elher  unprecedsBted ; 

*^  An  eacle,  lowering  in  hii  pride  of  place, 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawk'd  at !" 


I  "ThcH  liiiM(Mr, 
poMialMd  widi  bk  wiM  late 
M  ntfiekol  nlhornjr  lir  ■•>    M  mr 
U^  I  oa  baie  mtki/mUkmi  Iw, 


OfwlbMdV"   M 
?*«rilKir 

d^pepa«l4i 


Tie  not  enough  to  dole  oat  Ahs !  and  Ohs ! 
Through  Kemble's  thorai,  or  through  Bensley's 

noee. 
To  crowd  our  stage  with  scaflblds,  or  to  fright 
Our  wives  with  rapes,  repeated  thrice  a  night ; 
JuDoaa— Not  such  as,  self-created,  sit 
On  that  TBiMENDoiTS  BtNCH*  which  skirts  the  pit 
Where  idle  Theapis  nods,  while  Amot  dreama 
Of  Nereids  '*  purling  in  ambrosial  streams  ;*' 
Where  £ste  in  rapture  cons  fontastic  airs, 
**  Old  Pistol  new  revived"  in  Topham  starea. 
And  Boa  well,  aping,  with  prepoateroos  pride, 
Johnson's  worst  frailtiea,  rolls  from  aide  to  side. 
His  heavy  head  friMn  hour  to  hour  erects, 
Affects  the  fool,  and  is  what  he  affects.! — 
JuooBs  of  truth  and  sense,  yet  more  demand 
That  art  to  nature  lend  a  helping  hand ! 
That  fables  well  devised  be  simply  told, 
Correct  if  new,  and  probable  if  old. 

When  Mason  leads  Elfrida  forth  to  view, 
Adom'd  with  virtues  which  she  never  knew, 
I  feel  for  every  tear ;  while,  borne  along 
By  the  full  tide  of  unreaisted  song, 
I  stop  not  to  inquire  if  all  be  just. 
But  lake  her  goodness,  as  her  grief,  on  trust. 
Till  calm  reflection  checks  me,  and  I  see 
The  heroine  as  she  was,  and  ought  to  be ; 
A  bold,  bad  woman,  wading  to  the  throne 
Through  seas  of  blood,  and  crimes  till  then  un- 
known: 
Then,  then  I  hate  the  magic  that  deceived. 
And  blush  to  think  how  fondly  I  believed.^ 


There  is  a  trait  of  scholarship  In  Mr.  Jeraingham's  last 
poem,  which  should  not  be  overlooked ;  more  especially 
as  it  is  the  only  one.  Having  occasion  to  mention  "Agave 
and  her  t>i/iwi/,">  he  subjoins  the  following  explanation 
**  Alluding  to  Agave,  who  In  a  delirium  slew  her  child. 
See  Ovid."  No,  Til  take  Mr.  Jeraingham's  word  for  it, 
though  I  had  twenty  Ovids  before  me. 

*  When  this  was  wrhten,  which  was  while  the  Opera 
House  was  used  for  plays,  the  "  learned  justices"  here 
enumerated,  together  with  the  others  not  yet  teUUnt  were 
accustomed  to  flock  nightly  to  this  bench,  from  which 
the  unlettered  vulgar  were  always  scorafidly  repelled 
with  an  ovitif  aftowrof. 

I  have  not  heard  whether  the  New  Theatre  be  possessed 
of  such  a  one ;  I  think  not ;  for  critics  are  no  more  gre- 
garious than  spiders.  Like  them,  they  might  do  great 
things  in  concert ;  but,  like  them  too,  they  usually  end 
with  devouring  one  another. 

t  Arno.— The  dreams  of  this  gentleman,  which  cominne 
to  nuke  their  appearance  In  the  Oracle,  under  the  name 
of  Thespis,  are  not  always  of  Nereids.  He  dreamed  one, 
night  that  Mr.  Pope  played  Posthumus  with  less  spirit 
than  usual,  and  it  was  Mr.  Johnston  singing  Oramma- 
chreel  Another  night,  that  the  Mourning  Bride  might 
have  been  better  cast,  and  lo  1  it  was  the  Comedy  of 
Errors  that  was  played. 

This  was  rather  unfortunate ;  but  the  reader  must  hare 
already  reflected,  from  the  strange  occupations  of  these 
<*  sel^reated  judges,"  (here  faithfully  described,)  that 
sleeping  or  waking,  they  were  attentive  to  every  thing 
but  what  passed  before  their  eyes. 

t  Pauper  videri  cotta  vult,  et  est  pauper  1 

%  Mr.  Parsons'  note  on  this  passage  is—**  Did  you  bb« 

Lixva  1  could  you  possibly  be  so  ignorant  1"— Even  so. 

But  I  humbly  conceive  that  Mr.  Mason,  who  seduced 

my  unsuspecting  youth,  is  equally  culpable  with  myself 
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Not  10,  wheB  Edgar,*  mtde,  in  ■ome  strange  plot, 

Tho  htro  of  ft  day  that  knew  him  not. 

Strata  from  the  field  his  enemy  had  won. 

On  itataly  ttilta,  eiiiiting  and  undone ! 

Here  I  can  only  pity,  only  101110 ; 

Where  not  one  grace,  one  elegance  of  style, 

Redeems  th*  aodacioiHi  folly  of  the  rest. 

Truth  sacrificed,  and  history  made  a  jest. 

Let  this,  ye  Cruscans,t  if  your  heads  be  made 
"  Of  penetrable  stofiC"  let  this  persuade 
Your  husky  tribss  their  wanderings  to  restrain, 
Nor  hope  what  taste  and  Mason  fail'd  to  gain. 

Then  let  your  style  be  brief,  your  meaning  clear, 
Nor,  like  Lorenio,!  tire  the  labouring  ear 
With  a  wild  waste  of  words ;  sound  without  sense, 
And  all  the  florid  glare  of  impotence. 
Still  with  your  characten  jrour  language  change. 
From  grave  to  gay,  as  nature  dictatea,  range ; 
Now  droop  in  all  the  plaintiveneas  of  wo. 
Now  in  glad  numbers  light  and  airy  flow ; 
Now  shake  the  stage  with  guilt's  alarming  tone. 
And  make  the  aching  boeom  all  your  own ; 

Now But  I  sing  in  vain ;  from  first  to  Inst 

Your  joy  is  fustian,  and  your  grief  bombast : 
Rhetoric  has  banish'd  reason ;  kings  and  queens 
Vent  in  hyberbolee  their  royal  spleens ; 
Guardsmen  in  metaphors  express  their  hopes. 
And  "  maidens  in  white  linen,"  howl  in  tropes. 

Reverent  I  greet  the  bards  of  other  days : 
Blest  be  your  names,  and  lasting  be  3rour  praise ! 
From  nature's  varied  fiice  ye  widely  drew. 
And  following  ages  own'd  the  copies  true. 
O !  had  our  sots,  who  rhyme  with  headlong  haste, 
And  think  reflection  still  a  foe  to  taste, 
But  brains  your  pregnant  scenes  to  understand. 
And  give  us  truth,  though  but  at  second  hand, 
Twere  something  yet !    But  no,  they  never  look — 
Shall  souls  of  fire,  they  cry,  a  tutor  brook  ? 

There  is  also  one  William  Shakspeare,  who,  I  am  ready 
to  take  my  oath,  is  a  notorious  offender  in  this  way ; 
having  led  not  only  me,  but  divers  others,  into  the  most 
gross  and  ridiculous  errors ;  making  us  laugh,  cry,  &c., 
for  persons  whom  we  ought  to  have  known  to  bo  mere 
nonentities. 

But  Mr.  Parsons  has  happily  obtained  an  obdurate  and 
impassable  head :  let  him,  therefore,  "  give  Ood  thanks, 
and  make  no  boast  of  it."  He  is  a  wise  and  a  wary 
reader,  and  follows  the  most  judicious  B<atom,  who  having, 
like  himself,  too  much  sagacity  to  be  imposed  upon  by  a 
feigned  character,  was  laudably  anxious  to  undeceive 
the  world.  "No,"  quoth  he,  "let  him  thrust  his  face 
through  the  lion's  neck,  and  say,  if  you  think  I  come  hither 
as  a  lion,  it  were  pity  of  my  life  no,  I  am  no  such  thing : 
I  am  a  man,  as  other  men  are ;— and  then,  indeed,  let 
him  name  his  name,  and  tell  them  plainly  he  is  Snuo 
the  joiner." 

•  Edgar  Atheling.— See  the  "Battle  of  Hastings,"  a 
tragedy  by  Mr.  Cumberland. 

t  Te  Cruscans ! 

O  vol,  che  della  Cruaca  vi  chiamatOi 
Come  quel  che  farina  non  avendo 
Di  qutlla  a  tutto  pasto  vl  saziate  ! 

t  Lorenio. "  A  lamenuble  tragedy  by  Delia  Crusca, 

mixed  full  of  pleasant  mirth."  The  house  laughed  a-goud 
at  it,  but  Mr.  Harris  cried  sadly.  Here  is  another  instance, 
If  it  were  wanted,  of  the  bad  effects  of  prostitute  applause. 
Could  Mr.  Harris,  if  his  mind  had  not  been  previously 
warped  by  the  eternal  puffs  of  BeH  and  his  followers, 
have  supposed,  for  a  moment,  that  a  knack  of  stringing 
together"  hoar  hills,"  and  "  rippling  rills,"  and  "  red  skies 
glare,"  and  "  thin,  thin  air,"  qualified  a  man  for  writing 
tfogedjl 


Forbid  it,  itupiration  \    Thus  your  pain 
Is  void,  and  ye  have  lived,  lor  ihem,  in  vain ; 
In  vain  for  Crusca  and  his  skipping  achool, 
Cobbe,  Rejmolds,  Andrews,  and  that  noUer  finl; 
Who  naught  but  Laura's*  tinkling  traah  ndniie, 
And  the  mad  jangle  of  Matilda'a*  lyre. 


•  Laura's  tinkling  trash,  Ice.— 1  had  anaaased  a  wofU 
of  this  "  tinkling  trash"  for  the  behoof  of  the  reader,  be 
having,  fjrtunately  for  him,  mislaid  it,  and  not  bei^ 
disposed  to  undertake  sgain  the  drudgery  of  wadio; 
through  Mr.  Bell's  collections,  I  can  only  oflTcr  the  liult 
which  occurs  to  my  memory.  Of  this  little,  the  meriu 
must  l)e  principally  shared  among  Mra.  Robinson,  Mn 
Cowley,  and  Mr.  Merry ; 

"  Et  vos,  O  Lauri,  carpam,  et  te,  prozlma  Myne, 
Sic  positas  quoniam  suaves  miscetia  odorea." 
♦*-0  let  me  fly 

Where  Greenland  darkness  drinka  the  beamy  skj  f 
**  But  O !  beware  how  thou  doet  fling 
Thy  hot  pulse  o'er  the  quivering  string !" 
"  Pluck  from  their  dark  and  rocky  bed 

The  yelling  demons  of  the  deep. 
Who,  soaring  o'er  the  comet'a  hesud. 
The  bosom  of  the  welkin  sweep." 

"  And  when  the  jolly  full  moon  laugha, 

In  her  clear  senith  to  behold 

The  envious  stars  withdraw  their  glesuna  of  gold, 

'Tis  to  thy  health  she  stooping  quaffa 

The  sapphire  cup  that  fairy  sephyrs  bring !" 
On  considering  these  and  the  precading  lines,  I  «u 
tempted  to  indulge  a  wish  that  the  Blue  Stockiiy  cU> 
would  issue  an  immediate  order  to  Mr.  Bell  to  cxaoiisr 
the  cells  of  Bedlam.  Certainly,  if  an  accurate  transerip 
were  made  from  the  "  darkened  walls"  once  or  tmkt  a 
quarter,  an  Album  might  be  presented  to  the  faahiiMia^-' 
world,  nu)re  poetical,  and  Ur  mire  rational,  thaa  as^ 
which  they  have  lately  honoured  with  their  applaase. 
"  Why  does  thy  stream  of  swee/esi  song 

F\)am  on  the  mountain's  murmuring  aide, 

Or  Uirough  the  vocal  covert  glide  ) 

"  I  heard  a  tuneful  phantom  in  the  wind, 
I  saw  it  watch  the  rising  moon  afar. 

Wet  with  the  weeping  of  the  twilight  ttir 

"  The  pilgrim  who  with  tearful  eye  shall  view 

The  moon's  wan  lustre  in  the  midnight  dew, 

Soothed  by  her  light " 

This  is  an  admirable  reason  for  his  crying ! 

Un  sot  trouve  toujours  un  plus  sot  qui  I'admiie. 

Bell  is  in  raptures  with  it,  and  very  properly  i 

it  to  the  admiration  of  Della  Crusca,  as  being  the 

tion  of  "  a  congenial  soul."    There  is  alao  «»wi«fc|^  ^ 

cious  critic,  one  Dr.  Tasker,  (should  it  not  be  Dr.  Tm 

ler  1)  who  has  given  a  decided  opinion,  it  eeema,  in  hrM 

of  the  writer's  abilities ;  which  may  conaole  l^r  fv  ^ 

sneers  of  fifty  such  envious  scribblers  as.  the  ««ffc*»  d 

the  Baviad. 

And  first  you  shall  hear  what  Mrs.  Robinaoa  bs|S  d 
Dr.  Tasker.-^—'*  The  learned  and  ingenitmm  Dr.  TkAft 
in  the  third  volume  of  his  elegant  and  criUeai 
has  paoKovNCBD  some  of  Mrs.  Robinson's  poems  i 
to  those  of  Milton  on  the  same  subject,  particnlaiiyhtf 
Address  to  the  Nightingale.  The  praises  of  ao 
and  dieinteretted  a  judge,  stamfs  celebrity  that 
time  nor  envy  can  obliterate."— Ororie,  Doc  10. 

Next  you  shall  hear  what  Dr.  Taskor  aayaof  Mrs.B> 
bins3n. 

"  In  ancient  Greece  by  two  fair  forms  were  aeea 

Wisdom's  stern  goddess,  and  Love's  smiling  quesa; 

Pallas  presided  over  arms  and  arts. 

And  Venus  over  gentle  virgins'  hearta ; 

But  now  both  powers  in  one  fair  form  combine, 

And  in  lamed  Kobinson  united  shine.*' 

**  This  Udy,equally  celebrated  in  the  polite  and  IWuBf 
circles,  has  honoured  Mr." ^Lo  1  the  Dr.  has  i 
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But  Cnisca  still  has  merit,  and  majT  cliim 
No  humble  station  in  the  nnki  of  fiuiie ; 
He  taught  us  first  the  langwag>  to  refine. 
To  crowd  with  beauties  ereiy  tparkling  line, 
Old  phrases  with  new  meaningt  to  dispense. 
Amuse  the  fancy,— and  confotind  the  sense ! 
O,  void  of  reason  !  Is  it  thm  jrou  praise 
A  linsey-woolsey  song,  fnmed  with  such  ease. 
Such  vacancy  of  thought,  that  every  line 
Might  tempt  e'en  Vaughan  to  whisper,  **  This  is 
mine !" 

Vaughan !  well  remonber'd.     He,  good  man, 
complains 
That  I  affix 'd  his  name  to  Edwin's*  strains : 

into  plain  Mr.-^*has  honourtd  Bfr.  Tasker*s  poetical 
and  other  productions  with  high  and  distinguished  marks 
of  her  approbation/'— OomUmt,  Jan.  16. 

Why  this  is  the  very  song  of  Prodicus,  ^  x^tp  rn»  xtt- 

pa  Kn^tt for  the  rest,  I  trust  my  readers  will  readily 

subscribe  to  the  praises  which  these  most  **  competent 
and  disinterested  judges"  have  reciprocally  lavished  upon 
each  other. 

But  allons ! 

" My  hand,  at  night's  fell  noon, 

Plucks  from  the  tresses  of  the  moon 
A  sparkling  crown  of  silvery  hue, 
Besprent  with  studs  of  finosen  dew!" 

"  On  the  dixsy  height  inclUied, 
I  lisUn  to  the  passing  teuMf, 
That  loves  my  mournful  aeng  to  seise, 
And  bears  ft  to  the  mmtnUiin  breexe.** 

Here  we  find  that  listening  to  the  wind,  and  singing  to  h, 
are  one  and  the  same  thing;  and  thalr-bnt  I  can  make 
nothing  of  the  rest 

"  When  In  black  obtrusive  clouds 
The  chilly  moon  her  pale  cheek  shrondfi 
I  mark  the  twinkling  starry  train 
Exulting  glhier  In  her  wane. 
And  proudly  gleam  their  borrow'd  11^ 
To  gem  the  sombre  dome  of  night.** 
What  an  admirable  observer  of  nature  Is  this  great  poetess  I 
The  surs  twinkling  In  a  cloudy  night,  and  gUaming 
the  ir  borrmeed  lustre,  is  superlatively  good.  I  had  almost 
forgot  to  observe  that  these  and  the  preceding  lines  are 
taken  from  the  Ode  to  the  Nightingale,  so  superior,  hi  the 
reverend  judgment  of  Dr.  Tasker,  to  one  of  a  Mr.  John 
Milton  on  the  same  subject. 

" The  lightnhig's  rays 

Leap  through  the  night's  scarce  pervious  gloom, 

Attracted  by" (what !  for  a  ducat  1) 

**  Attracted  l^  the  rose's  bloom  !'* 

"  Let  but  thy  lyre  Impatient  selie 
Departing  twilight's  filmy  breese. 
That  winds  th'  enchanting  chords  among 

In  lingering  labyrinths  of  song." 

"  See  in  the  clouds  its  mast  the  proud  bark  laves, 
Scorning  ths  aid  of  ocean's  humble  waves  1" 
From  this  it  appears,  that  Mrs.  Cowley  imagines  proud 
barks  to  float  on  their  masts.    It  is  proper  to  mention 
that  the  vessel  takes  such  extraordinary  state  on  herself, 
twcause  she  carries  Delia  Crusca ! 

" From  a  young  grove's  shade. 

Whose  in&nt  boughs  but  mock  th'  expecting  glade  I 
Sweet  sounds  stole  forth,  upborne  upon  the  gale, 
Press'd  through  the  air,  and  broke  upon  the  vale ; 
Then  silent  walk*d  the  breetes  of  the  plain. 
Or  soared  aloft,  and  sslatd  tha  hovering  strain."^ 

Delia  Cmaea. 

The  force  of  folly  can  no  fortksr  go ! 

«  Edwin's  straina— if  tka  rsadsr  will  turn  to  the  con- 
clusfcm  of  the  Banad,  hs  will  find  a  delicfcras  Ewtrm^w 
on  a  tame  mouyi  !y  thia  fsntlswin  As  It  seemsd  to 
give  univenal  ta^sfccUoD,  I  sart»racs  the  qpfxvtanity  of 
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'TIS  just— for  what  three  kindred  souls  have  done. 
Is  most  tmfairly  tfhftrged,  I  ween,  on  one. 
Pardon,  my  learned  friend  !  With  watery  eyes. 
Thy  growing  fame  to  truth  I  sacrifice  { 
To  many  a  sonnet  call  thy  claims  in  doubt. 
And,  **  at  one  entrance,  shut  thy  glory  out" 
Yet  mewl  thou  still.    Shall  my  lord's  dormouse  die, 
And  low  in  dust  without  a  requiem  lie  ? 
No,  mewl  thou  still :  and,  while  thy  d— s  join 
Their  melancholy  symphonies  to  thine, 
My  righteous  verse  shall  labour  to  restore 
The  well  earned  fame  it  robb'd  them  of  before : 
Edwin,  whatever  elegies  of  wo 
Drop  from  the  gentle  mouths  of  Vaughan  and  Co., 
To  this  or  that,  henceforth  no  more  confined, 
Shall,  like  a  surname,  take  in  all  the  kind. 
Right !  cry  the  brethren.    When  the  heaven- 
bom  muse 
Shames  her  descent,  and,  for  low,  earthly  views, 
Htmis  o'er  a  beetle's  bier  the  doleful  stave. 
Or  sits  chief  mourner  at  a  B(ay-bug*s  grave, 
Satire  should  scourge  her  from  the  vile  employ. 
And  bring  her  back  to  friendship,  love,  and  joy. 
But  spare  Cesario,*  CarIo8,t  Adelaide^ 
The  truest  poetess  !  the  truest  maid ! 


laying  before  the  public  another  effusion  of  the  same  ex- 
quisite pen. 

It  will  be  found,  I  flatter  myself,  not  less  beautlfiil 
than  the  former ;  and  fully  prove  that  the  author,  though 
ostensibly  devoted  to  elegy,  can,  on  a  proper  occasion, 
assiune  an  air  of  gayety,  and  be  **  profound*'  with  ease, 
and  instructive  with  elegance. 

E6ovi¥  rpeXeyi^ci. 
"Onthe  eireumtUmce  qf  a  maetijpe  running  ftarUmely 
iead  dag  !)  tmoard  two  young  kuUeaj  andy  vpcn  coming 
up  to  /Aem,  becoming  inetantljf  gentle  (good  dog  !)  and 
tractable." 

Tantum  ad  narrandum  argumentum  est  benlgnltas ! 
**  When  Orpheus  took  his  l»fre  to  hell, 
To  fetch  his  rib  away. 
On  that  same  thing  he  pleased  so  well, 
That  devils  leam'd  to  play. 
«  Beskles,  In  books  It  may  be  read, 
That  whilst  he  swept  the  lute. 
Grim  Cerberus  hung  his  savage  head, 
And  lay  astoundly  mute. 
«  But  here  we  can  with  justice  say, 
That  nature  rivals  art ; 
He  eang  a  mastiff's  rage  away, 
You  look'd  one  through  the  heart." 

Ftcit  Edwin, 

•  Cesario.  In  the  Baviad  are  a  few  stansas  of  a  most 
delecuble  ode  to  an  owl.  They  were  ascribed  to  Amo ; 
nor  was  I  conscious  of  any  mistake,  till  I  received  a  polite 
note  fiom  that  gentleman,  assuring  me  that  he  was  not 
only  not  the  author  of  them,  but  (horresco  referens)  that 
he  thought  them  **  execrable."  Mr.  Bell,  on  the  other 
hand,  affirms  them  to  be  **  admirable." 

<*  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  1" 

Be  this  as  It  may,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  disco- 
vered the  true  author.    They  were  written  by  Cesario  ; 
and  as  I  rather  inclhie  to  Mr.  Bell,  pace  Amo  dixerim, 
I  shall  make  no  scruple  of  laying  the  remainder  of  this 
"mellifluous  piece"  before  the  reader. 
•■  Slighted  love  the  eoul  subduing. 
Silent  sorrow  chille  the  heart, 
Treoeheroue  fency  still  pureuin^y 
SOU  repeU  \he  poiaoiCd  ^t\. 

t  Set  noiA  t,  lit  coV  V-  VI^-       ^^«*  to^*  V'^ 
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Lorenzo,^  JUuben,!  •ptn  i  itr  be  the  thou^t 
Of  interei t,  iu  from  them.    Unbribed,  unboogfat, 

**  SooikMg  thoe0  fend  drmmt  of  pleuur«| 
Pietur^  Id  the  glowing  breut, 
Latiah  of  h«r  sweeteit  trwaturtf 
Aiucious  ftar  is  charmed  to  rui. 

**  FearloM  o'er  the  whiten'd  biUowtt 
Promdljf  riie,  eweet  bird  of  niglit, 
Sqftljf  through  the  bending  wiUmnt 
Otntljf  wing  thj  atry  flight."— CcmKo. 
Though  I  flatter  mytelf  that  I  have  good  senie  and  taete 
enough  to  aee  and  admire  the  peculiar  beauties  of  this 
ode,  yet  a  regard  for  truth  obligee  me  U>  declare  that  they 
are  not  original.    They  are  taken  (with  improvements, 
I  confess)  from  a  most  beautiful  **  Song  by  a  person  of 
quality,"  in  Pope's  Miscellanies.    This,  though  it  de- 
tracts a  little  from  Cesario's  inTentive  powers,  still 
leaves  him  the  praise  (no  mean  one)  of  having  gone 
beyond  that  great  poet,  in  what  he  probably  considered 
■s  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  ingenuity. 

Venlmus  ad  summum  feruin*  I  Mr.  Oreathead  equals 
Shakspeare,  Mrs.  Robinson  surpasses  Milton,  and  Cesa- 
rlo  outdoes  Pope  in  that  very  performance  which  he 
vainly  imagined  so  complete  as  to  take  away  all  desire 
of  imitating,  all  possibility  of  excelling  it  i 

^'O  iavoor'd  clime  t  O  happy  age !" 
t  (^los.— I  have  nothing  of  this  gentleman  (a  most 
pertinacious  scribbler  in  the  Oracle)  but  the  following 
**  sonnet  ;**  luckily,  however,  it  is  so  ineflhbly  stupid,  that 
it  will  more  than  satisfy  any  readers  but  Mr.  Bell's. 

**  OH  A  lady's  POETBAXT.      • 

(*0A  hath  the  poet  hail'd  the  breath  of  morn, 

That  wakens  nature  with  the  voice  of  spring, 
And  oft,  when  purple  summer  feeds  the  lawn. 

Hath  fency  touch'd  him  with  her  procreant  wing; 
Full  frequent  has  he  bless'd  the  golden  Iwam 

Which  yellow  autumn  glowing  spreads  around. 
And  though  pale  winter  press'd  a  paly  gleam, 

Fresh  in  his  breast  was  young  description  fiHind.'* 

I  can  copy  no  more— Job  himself  would  lose  all  patience 
here.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  remainder  of  this  incom- 
prehensible  trash,  I  will  give  the  reader  a  string  of  {udi- 
cious  observations  by  Mr.  T.  Vaughan :  "  Bniyere  says, 
he  will  allow  that  good  writers  are  scarce  eu'iugh,  but 
adds,  and  justly,  that  good  critics  are  equally  so :  which 
rgmindM  our  corretpomderU  also  of  what  the  Abb<  Tniblrt 
vritf^  opeaking  of  professed  critics,  wbens  he  «ay«,  if 

they  were  ubli^ed  to  examine  authors  impartially 

there  would  be  fewer  writers  in  thu  wojf.  Was  tliis  to 
IM  the  liberal  practice  adopted  by  our  modern  critics, 
we  should  not  see  a  Bsnad— felling  upon  men  and  things 
that  are  much  above  his  capacity,  and  seemingly  for  no 
other  reason  titan  because  they  are  so." 

A  Daniel  coma  to  Judgment,  yea,  a  Daniel !  This  is  in 
truth  the  reason ;  and  when  Mr.  Vaushan  and  his  coad- 
jutors condescend  to  humble  themselves  to  my  under- 
standing, I  will  endeavour  to  profit  by  their  eloquent 
strictures. 

t  Adelaide.— And  who  Is  Adelaide  Y  O  seri  studiorum ! 
"  Not  to  know  her,  argues  yourselves  unknown."  Hear 
Mr.  Bell,  the  Longinus  of  newspaper  writers. 

**  adslaidb. 
**  He  who  Is  here  addressed  by  the  first  lyric  writer  in 
the  kingdom,  must  himself  endeavour  to  repay  a  deU  so 
highly  honourable,  if  it  ran  6«  dome  by  verse !  This  lady 
shall  have  the  praise  which  oucht  to  be  given  by  the 
eoMMlry,  that  of  first  discovering  and  drawing  out  the 
Jbu  powen  of  krno  and  Delia  Cnisca." 

**  O  thou,  whom  late  I  watrh'd,  while  o'er  thee  hung 
The  orb  whose  glories  I  so  oft  have  sung. 
Beheld  thee  while  a  ahower  ifbtam 
Made  night  a  lovelier  morning  seera,"  fcc 

We  might  here  dismiss  this  "  first  lyric  wriur  of  the 

f  See  n  >te  f,  next  col.       i|  See  note  ||,  ib. 


They  poiu5  **  from  their  big  hteest^  piolifie  nv 
A  proudy  poetic  fervour,  only  taunm 

age,"  who,  from  her  flippant  nonsenes,  iiipcm  lo  bt 
Mrs.  Pioxxl,  were  It  not  for  the  inks  of  wmsrkiag,lhsi, 
whatever  be  the  merit  *of  **  drawing  <mt  the  ins  powcn 
of  Amo,"  (which,  it  seems,  this  ungratelbi  coontry  hit 
not  yet  rewarded  with  a  statue^  the  must  be  eontcat » 
share  It  with  Julia.  Hear  her  invocation  tint  irst  ksir 
Mr.  Bell.  **  A  most  elegant  complhnani,  which  for  fcm* 
rotts  esteem  has  been  seldom  equalled,  %aj  man  tfeu 
the  muse  which  Inspired  It." 

**  JUUA  TO  AKHO. 

*<  Amo !  where  steals  thy  dulcet  lay, 
Soft  as  the  evening's  mlBStral  aols. 
Say,  does  it  deck  the  rising  day, 
Or  on  the  noontide  breesei  floett" 

Mrs.  Robinson  (for  we  may  as  well  drop  the  mune  i( 
Julia)  has  been  guilty  of  a  trifling  larceny  here ;  havkg 
Uken  from  the  Baviad,  without  any  ackaowladgBHl, 
a  delicious  couplet,  which  I  flattered  myeelf  wonld  neiw 
have  been  seen  out  of  that  poem;  bat  eo  it  Is,  thai,  like 
Pope, 

" Write  whate'er  I  will, 

Some  rising  genius  siim  up  to  It  sdll." 

This  has  neuled  me  a  little,  and  poeeibly  Injend  Ai 
great  poetess  In  my  opinion ;  for  I  have  bssn  rotted  si 
often  of  late,  that  I  begin  to  think  with  the  old  ■(>«■!> 

Oiref  Miiiav  Xtaoroi  hi  (f  tpn  oimtrmt  09it». 
For  the  rest,  this  **  elegant  Invocalioii"  called  fifth  • 
specimen  of  Amo's  fine  povrers  in  the  foUowiag  dbW 
lays. 

**  AWfO  TO  ItJUA. 

**  Sore  some  dire  star  Inimical  to  man, 
(Guides  to  his  heart  the  deenlating  firs. 
Fills  with  contention  only  his  brief  span. 
And  rouses  him  to  murderous  desire. 

**  There  are  who  sagely  scan  the  tortured  wofld. 
And  tell  us  war  is  but  necessity. 
That  millions  by  the  Great  Dispenser  hurlU 
Must  suffer  by  Uie  scourge,  aiid  cease  to  bt.** 

Euge,Poeul 
§  Lorenso. 

Kat  wus  iya  SOeycXov  ^myotn'  «r  pi|^a  n, 
Elf  o(ef  (/i/9cvroficrev,  ^  XtWfVf  aXms— 

Says  a  hungry  wight  in  an  old  comedy.  But  I  ktuvtt 
no  seas'tninir  whatever,  capai)le  of  making  the  IniipU 
garl«ge  of  this  m<Ml(>rn  Sthenelus  palatattle;  I  stall 
therefore  sparv  mysi'lf  the  disgust  of  producing  it. 

II  Reuben,  whom  I  uke  to  be  Mr.  Oreathead  InJiei^ 
(it  being  this  gentleman's  fate,  like  Hercules  of  sUfM 
assume  the  merit  of  all  unappropriated  prodiglce,>ltfl^ 
duced  himself  to  the  World  by  the  following 

"  ADoaass  TO  Am«A  matilda. 

**  To  thee  a  stranger  dares  address  his  theme, 
To  thee,  proud  mistress  of  Apollo's  lyre. 
One  ray  emitted  from  thy  golden  gleam. 
Prompted  by  love,  would  set  the  world  on  fin  i 

"  Adorn  then  love  in  fenry-tinctured  vest. 
Chameleon  like,  anon  of  vari'tus  hue. 
By  Prnseroso  and  Allegro  drrss'd, 
Such  genius  daim'd  when  she  Idalla  drew.**— 
Anna  Matilda,  what  could  she  less !  found 
''This  rasusciutine  praise 
Breathe  life  upon  her  dying  lays,** 
like  *'the  daisy  which  spreadii  her  Uoom  to  the  moist 
evening r and  accordinily  produced  a  matchlees  **adBn- 
ment  of  love,"  to  the  great  contentment  of  the  geHls 
Reuben. 

**  But,  bard  polite,  how  hard  the  laak 
llS'hich  with  tmrh  elegance  you  ask  *** 

Who  would  have  Imagined  that  these  lines,  the  rimple 
%  See  note  V,  1st  col.  p.  179i 
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To  souls  like  theirs  ;**  u  AamH  jaath  inipins. 
As  Launi*8  graces  kindle  fteive  desires. 

As  Henriet For  heaven^  selEe,  not  so  Cut 

I  too,  my  masters,  ere  mj  teeth  were  east. 
Had  learnM,  bj  rote,  to  xmTe  of  DeUsi's  chtrras. 
To  die  of  transports  found  in  Chloe'S  arms, 
Coy  Daphne  with  obstreperous  plaints  to  woo. 
And  curse  the  cruel^  of— God  knows  who. 
When  Phoebus,  (not  the  power  that  bade  thee  write. 
For  he,  dear  Dapper !  was  a  lying  sprite,) 
One  mom,  when  dreams  are  true,  approach'd  my  side. 
And,  frowning  on  my  tuneful  lumber,  cried, 
**  Lo  !  every  comer  with  soft  sonnets  cramm*d. 
And  bigh-bom  odes,  'works  damn*d,  or  to  be 

damn'd  !* 
And  is  thy  active  folly  adding  more 
To  this  most  worthless,  most  superfluous  store  ? 
O  impotence  of  toil !  thou  mightst  as  well 
Give  sense  to  Este,  or  modesty  to  BeU. 
Forbear,  forbear  .—What  though  thou  canst  not 

claim 
The  sacred  honours  of  a  vonh  name. 
Due  to  the  few  alone,  whom  I  inspire 
With  lofty  rapture,  with  ethereal  fire ! 
Yet  mayst  thou  arrogate  the  humble  praise 
Of  reason's  bard,  if,  in  thy  future  lays. 
Plain  sense  and  truth,  and  surely  these  are  thine, 
Correct  thy  wanderings,  and  thy  flights  confine." 
Here  ceased  the  god  and  vanish'd.    Forth  I  sprang. 
While  in  my  ear  the  voice  divine  yet  rang. 
Seized  every  rag  and  scrap,  approachM  the  fire. 
And  saw  whole  Albums  in  the  blaze  expire. 

Then  shame  ensued,  and  vain  regret,  t' have  spent 
So  many  hours  (hours  which  I  yet  lament) 
In  thriftless  industry ;  and  year  on  year 
Inglorious  roU'd,  while  diflidence  and  fear 
RepressM  my  voice — unheard  till  Anna  came. 
What !  throbb'st  thou  tkt,  my  bosom,  at  tiie  name  ? 

tribute  of  gratitude  to  genius,  dioold  nearly  occasion  **  a 
penlitioo  of  souls  f  **  Yet  so  it  was.  They  onlbrtunately 
roused  the  jealousy  of  Delia  Cnisca  "on  the  sportive 
banks  of  the  Rhone."   One  luckless  evening 

"  When  twilight  on  the  western  edge  • 
Had  twined  his  hoary  hair  with  sabling  sedge," 

as  he  was  ''weeping**  (for,  like  Master  Stephen,  these 
good  creatures  think  it  necessary  to  be  always  melan- 
choly)  at  the  tomb  of  Laura,  he  stuted,  as  well  he  might, 
at  the  accursed  name  of  Reuben. 

**  Hark!  (quoth  heO 
What  cruel  sounds  are  these 
Which  float  upon  the  languid  breeae, 
Which  fill  mj  soul  with  jealous  ftar  f 
Ha !  Rgubtn  is  the  name  I  hear. 
For  him  mjfaUhUaa  Anna,**  kc 

It  pains  me  to  add,  that  the  cold-blooded  BeU  has  de- 
stroyed this  beantiftil  lancy-scene  with  one  stroke  of  hit 
clownish  pen.  In  a  note  on  the  above  verses,  Album, 
p.  131,  he  ofllcioiisly  informs  us  that  Delia  Cnisca  knew 
*<  nothing  of  his  rival,  UU  he  rwcHf*— detested  word !—"  his 
sonnet  in  the  Oracle.**  O  Bell  I  Bell  t  is  it  thus  tho« 
humblest  the  strains  of  the  sublime  1  Surely  we  may  say 
of  thee,  what  was  not  ill  said  of  one  of  thy  sisters, 

Sed  tu  insulsa  male  et  molesta  vives. 
Per  quam  bob  lleet  esse  negligentem. 

H  They  pour,  Ibc 


-Ilovssovsn 


Thy  soul's  deep  tone,  thy  thoiight*s  hi^  swell, 

Thy  proud,  poetic  fomw,  known 

But  in  thy  breast's  pfoliflc  Joos.'^iM&i  Crmea, 


And  chased  the  oppressive  doubts  which  round  ne 

clung, 
And  fired  my  breast,  and  loosen'd  all  my  tongue. 
E'en  then  (admire,  John  Bell !  my  sunple  ways) 
No  heaven  and  hell  danced  madly  throuj^  my  lays. 
No  oaths,  no  execrations  ;  all  was  plain : 
Yet,  trust  me,  while  thy  **  ever-jingling  train*' 
Chime  their  sonorous  woes  with  frigid  art. 
And  shock  the  reason,  and  revolt  the  heart. 
My  hopes  and  fears,  in  nature's  language  dress'd, 
Awmken'd  love  in  many  a  gentle  breast 

How  oft,  O  Dart !  what  time  the  faithful  pair 
Walk*d  forth,  the  fragrant  hour  of  eve  to  share. 
On  thy  romantic  banks  have  my  wild  strains,* 
Not  yet  forgot  amid  my  native  plains, 

*  Mr.  Parsons  is  extremely  angry  at  my  **  ostentatious 
intrusion"  of  the  **Otium  Divos"  Into  the  notes  on  this 
poem.  What  could  I  do  Y  I  ever  disliked  publishing  my 
little  modicums  on  loose  pages— but  I  shall  grow  wiser  by 
his  example !  and,  Indeed,  am  even  now  composing  "  one 
riddle,  two  rebusses,  and  one  acrostic  to  a  babe  at 
nurse,*'!  which  will  be  set  forth  with  all  convenient 
qwed.  Meanwhile  I  am  tempted  to  offend  once  more, 
and  sutijoin  the  only  three  of  my  **  wild  strains**  that  now 
live  in  my  recollection.  I  can  assure  Mr.  Parsons  that 
they  were  written  on  the  occasions  they  profess  to  be— 
and  the  last  of  them  at  a  time  when  I  had  no  idea  of 
surviving  to  provoke  his  indignation : 

**  Sed  CynarsB  breves 

Annos  fiita  dederunt,  me 
Servatura  diu. 

TO  A  TDPT  OV  lAKLT  VIOLBTS. 

Sweet  flowers!  that,  from  your  humble  beds, 

Thus  prematurely  dare  to  rise. 
And  trust  your  unprotected  heads 

To  cold  Aquarius*  watery  skies ; 
Retire,  retire  I  T^ece  tepid  airs 

Are  not  the  genial  brood  of  May ; 
T%at  sun  with  light  malignant  glares. 

And  flatters  only  to  betray. 

Stem  winter's  reign  Is  not  yet  past^— 
Lot  while  your  bods  prepare  u>  blow, 

On  icy  pinions  comes  the  blast, 
And  nips  your  root,  and  lays  you  low. 

Alas,  for  such  ungentle  doom ! 

But  I  will  shield  you ;  and  supply 
A  kindlier  soil  on  which  to  bloom, 

A  nobler  bed  on  which  to  die. 

Catao  then— ere  yet  the  morning  ray 
Has  drunk  the  dew  that  gems  your  crest. 

And  drawn  your  balmiest  sweets  away ; 
O  come,  and  grace  my  Anna's  breasL 

Ye  droop,  fond  flowers  1  but,  did  ye  know 

What  worth,  what  goodness  there  reside, 
Your  cups  wHh  liveliest  tints  would  glow. 

And  spread  their  leaves  with  conscious  pride. 
For  there  has  liberal  nature  join'd 

Her  richel  to  the  stores  of  art, 
And  added  to  the  vigorous  mind 

The  soft,  the  sympathising  heart. 

Cotat  then— ere  yet  the  morning  ray 
Has  drunk  the  dew  that  gems  your  crest, 

And  drawn  your  balmiest  sweets  away ; 
O  come,  and  grace  my  Anna's  breast. 

0 1  I  should  think,— that  fragrant  bed 
Might  I  but  hope  with  you  to  share,— 

Years  of  anxiety  repaid, 
By  one  short  hour  of  transport  there. 

1 9M  «  «m  ip^ina,  IMD  MMMfti,  aal  «M  od«  to  •  bof  al  Khool,  by  W. 
Fluioai,Ei4.»  Tko**oMede''wM«i|if««l]rwnnMtotl»wihaMlYtML 
■bwnUtyof  Ony\  ote  %» ^VMiOA««K«^M^'^'^Vn«X  ^i^hwK'  ^m 
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Whi]«  THOU  hatt  fweetly  guigled  down  the  Tate, 
Fiird  up  the  ptuse  of  love's  delightful  tak ! 
While,  ever  as  she  read,  the  conscious  maid| 
By  fidteriog  voice  and  downcast  looks  hetray'd, 
Would  blushing  on  her  lover's  neck  recline. 
And  with  her  fingei^-point  the  tenderest  line. 
But  these  are  past  t  and,  mark  me,  Laura !  time. 
Which  made  what  then  was  venial,  now  a  crime. 
To  more  befitting  cares  my  thoughts  confined. 
And  drove,  with  youth,  its  follies  from  my  mind. 

More  blessM  than  me,  thus  shall  ye  live 
Your  little  daj ;  and,  when  yt  die, 

Sweet  flowers  1  the  grateful  muse  shall  give 
A  Terse ;  the  sorrowing  maid,  a  si^. 

While  I,  alu  1  no  distant  date, 
Mix  with  the  dust  from  whence  I  came, 

Witliout  a  friend  to  weep  my  late, 
Without  a  stone  to  tell  mj  name. 

oEsmwicH  mu..         f^^  ^g^ 

Though  clouds  obscured  the  morning  hour, 
And  keen  and  eager  blew  the  blast, 

And  drixxling  fell  the  cheerless  shower, 
As,  doubtful,  to  the  skiff  we  pass'd ; 

All  soon,  propitious  to  our  prajer, 

Oave  promise  oth  brighter  day : 
The  clouds  dbpersed  in  purer  air. 

The  blast  in  lephyrs  died  away. 

So  have  we,  lore,  a  day  eqjoy^d, 

On  which  we  both,— and  yet,  who  knows  1— 
Blay  dwell  with  pleasure  unalloyed 

And  dread  no  thorn  beneath  the  rose. 

How  pleasant,  from  that  dome-crown*d  hUl 

To  Tiew  the  varied  scene  below. 
Woods,  ships,  and  spires,  and,  lovelier  still. 

The  circling  Thames'  majestic  flow  I 

How  sweet,  as  indolently  laid, 
We  overhung  that  long-drawn  dale. 

To  watch  the  checker'd  light  and  shade 
That  glanced  upon  the  ehifUng  sail  I 

And  when  the  shadow's  rapid  growth 
Proclaim'd  the  noontide  hour  expired. 

And,  though  unwearied,  *  nothing  loath,' 
We  to  our  simple  meal  retired ; 

The  sportive  wile,  the  blameless  jest, 
The  careless  mind'i  spontaneous  flow, 

Gave  to  that  simple  meal  a  xest 
Which  richer  tablet  may  not  know.— > 

Tlie  babe  that,  on  the  mother's  breast, 
Has  iny'd  and  wanlon'd  for  a  while, 

And,  sinking  to  unconscious  rest. 
Looks  up  to  catch  a  parting  smile, 

Feels  less  assured  than  thou,  dear  maid 

When,  ere  thy  ruby  lips  could  part, 
(As  close  to  mine  thy  cheek  was  laid^ 

Thine  eyes  had  open'd  all  thy  heart. 
Then,  then  I  mark*d  the  chastenM  joy 

That  Itf  htly  o*er  thy  features  stole. 
From  vows  repaid,  (my  sweet  employ^ 

From  truth,  from  innocence  of  soul : 

While  every  word  dropped  on  my  ear, 
So  soft,  (and  yet  K  seems  to  thrill,) 

So  sweet,  that  *twas  a  heaven  to  hear. 
And  e*en  thy  pause  had  music  sUU.*— 

And  O!  how  like  a  &iry  dream. 

To  gaxe  in  silence  on  the  tide. 
While  soft  and  warm  the  sunny  gleam 

Slept  on  the  glassy  surface  wide  1 
And  many  a  thought  of  fancy  bred. 

Wild,  snothing,  trmlrr,  undefined, 
Play'd  lif  htly  rnund  the  heart,  and  shed 

^  tftot  o*er  the  mind. 


Since  thii,  wliile  Meny  and  kit  mnliBfi  ditji 
Thrill'd  by  the  liquid  peril  of  an  ^y«  t* 
Gasp  at  a  recollection,  and  drop  down 
At  the  long  streamy  li^tiiing  of  a  Irown ; 
I  soothe,  as  humour  prompts,  my  idle  vein. 
In  frolic  verse,  that  cannot  hope  to  gain 
Admission  to  the  Album,  or  he  teen 
In  L        *s  Review,  or  Urban*S  Magaiine. 

O,  for  thy  spirit.  Pope  !  Yet  why,  mj  layi. 
Which  wake  no  envy,  and  invite  no  praise, 


So  hours  like  moments  wing'd  their  ffif^ 
Till  now  the  boatman,  on  the  shore. 

Impatient  of  the  waning  li^it, 
Recaird  us  by  the  dashing  oar. 

Well,  Anna,— many  days  like  this 
I  cannot,  must  not  hope  to  share ; 

For  I  have  found  an  hour  of  bitse 
Still  followM  by  an  age  of  cars 


Yet  oft,  when  memory  interval 
But  you,  dear  maid,  be  hi^jpy  still, 

Nor  e'er  regret,  'mid  fairer  scenes. 
The  day  we  pass'd  on  Oraenwich  HUL 

THX  oaAVS  or  ahha. 

I  wish  I  was  where  Anna  lies. 
For  I  am  sick  of  lingering  hers ; 

And  every  hour  affection  criea, 
Oo,  and  partake  her  humble  bier. 

I  wish  I  could  I    For  when  she  died, 
I  lost  my  all ;  and  lifis  has  proved. 

Since  that  sad  hour,  a  dreary  void, 
A  waste  unlovely  and  unloved.— 

But  who,  when  I  am  tum'd  lo  clay. 
Shall  duly  to  her  grave  repair, 

And  pluck  the  ragged  moss  away 
And  weeds  that  have  *  no  business  there  V 

And  who,  with  pious  hand,  shall  bring 
The  flowers  she  cherish'd,  snow-drops  coU 

And  violets  that  unheeded  spring. 
To  scatter  o'er  her  hallow'd  mould  9 

And  who,  while  memory  loves  to  dwell 

Upon  her  name  for  ever  dear. 
Shall  feel  his  heart  with  passion  svrell, 

And  pour  the  bitter,  bhxer  tear  1 

I  did  it :  and,  would  fate  allow. 
Should  visit  still,  should  still  deplore— 

But  health  and  strength  have  left  me  now, 
And  I,  alas  I  can  weep  no  more. 

Take  then,  sweet  maid,  this  simple  siralat 

The  las<  I  otkr  at  thy  shrine ; 
Thy  grave  must  then  undeck*d  remaiav 

And  all  thy  memory  fade  with  mine. 
And  can  thy  soft,  persuasive  look, 

Thy  voice,  that  might  with  music  via. 
Thy  air,  that  every  gaser  took. 

Thy  matchless  eloquence  of  eye ; 
Thy  spirits,  frolicsome  as  good, 

Thy  courage,  by  no  ills  dismay'd. 
Thy  patience,  liy  no  wrongs  subdued, 

Thy  gay  good>hunK>ur— Can  they  *  CmIs  V 

Perhaps— but  sorrow  dims  my  eye : 
Cold  turi",  which  I  no  more  must  view. 

Dear  name,  which  I  no  more  must  sigh, 
A  long,  a  last,  a  sad  adieu ! 

•  Thrill'd,  kc. 

"  Bid  the  streamy  lightnings  fly 
In  liquid  peril  fruro  thy  eye.'*— IMIc  Cnmtm 

**  Ne'er  shall  thou  know  to  sigh, 
Gr  on  a  soft  idea  die, 
NeVron  a  recollection  grasp 
Thy  arms-^-Ghe  !  jam  satis  esL— i 
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ing  and  Ittlf  il jing,  jrvt  fufice 
-  impndence  and  ruffle  vice, 
lay  come,  to  I  delight  to  dream, 
w\y  wandering  by  the  aacred  stream, 
liames  !  I  leave  the  world  behind, 
jo  fancy  all  th'  enraptured  mind  i 
lay  come,  when  I  aluUl  atrike  the  lyre 
themes ;  then,  then  the  chords  inspire 
»wn  harmony,  most  sweet,  most  strong, 
my  hand  through  all  the  maze  of  song ! 
enough  for  me,  in  such  rude  strains 
-wit  can  give,  and  those  small  pains 
lour  allows,  to  range  the  town, 
the  clamorous  brood  of  folly  down ; 
7  bead,  in  £ste*s  despite,  to  wear 
id  bells  by  nature  planted  there  i 
rattle,  seize  the  slavering  sholes, 
them,  scourged  and  whimpering,  to  their 

le,*  perhaps,  unchill'd  by  creeping  age, 
rise  and  vindicate  the  stage ; 
of  nature  and  of  sense  restore, 
whatever  Terence  was  before. 
w>,  whole  Menander  !t  who  combine 
•nre  language,  and  his  flowing  line, 
>f  comedy,  may  steal  an  hour 
:ool  chase  of  still  escaping  power ; 
nd  the  sage  again  unite, 
ly  blend  instruction  with  delight 
El£rida*s  bard,  though  time  laa  shed 
of  age  too  deeply  round  his  head, 
dnd  warmth,  the  fervour  which  inspired 
'ul  breast,  still  glow  uncheck'd,  untired : 
lough,  Uke  the  bird  of  eve,  his  song 
nee  finds  not**  in  the  giddy  throng, 
,  though  artful,  wild,  though  numerous, 
ite, 

lelight  the  sober  ear  of  taste, 
e,  and  more,  I  could  with  honour  name, 
to  stoop,  like  me,  to  vulgar  game, 
tore  worthy  of  their  daring  choose, 
at  large  th'  abortions  of  the  muse, 
beir  privilege,  the  innumerous  spawn, 
and  fens,  the  mire  of  Pindus,  drawn, 
tr  feel,  new  confidence  assume, 
D,  like  Pharaoh's  frogs,  in  every  room, 
th'  eternal  croaks,  which,  ever  near, 
he  death-watch  on  my  tortured  ear ; 
too  sure,  that  many  a  genuine  child 
nd  nature  check'd  his  wood-notes  wild^ 

acSM  note  *,  2d  col.  p.  174. 

f  ton,  whole  Menander,  kc.—O  spem  fiilUcem ! 

idcr  has  aioce  **  stolen  an  hour"  (it  would  be 

suppose  ft  more)  from  public  pursuits,  and 

K 10  the  reproduciioD  of  a  Oemwn  sooterkio. 

his  wood-Botes  wild.— £i  wrifffayrwy  mXecMy, 
rMc.    Bui  this  is  better  illustrated  in  a  most 
ie  of  Lesaing,  to  which  I  despair  of  doing  jus* 
uulation. 
xfiraest,  Liebling  der  Musen,"  itc.  kc. 

I  tmoMod,  darling  of  the  Muses,  thou  art 
the  cUmorous  swarms  of  insects  which  infest 
O  hear  from  me  what  once  the  nighUngale 
thashepkMd. 

w  said  he  JO  the  silent  songstress,  one  lovely 
Jm  spring, sing  then,  eweet  nightingmle !  Alas  I 
iKincale,  the  frogs  croak  s<)  loud,  that  I  have 
ire  lo  eing:  dost  thou  not  hear  them  1  I  do, 


(Dear  to  the  feeling  heart,)  in  doubt  to  win 
The  vacant  wanderer  'knid  the  unceasing  din 
Of  this  hoarse  rout ;  I  seized  at  length  the  wand  { 
Resolved,  though  small  my  skill,  though  weak  nqr 

hand. 
The  mischief,  in  its  progress,  to  arrest. 
And  exorcise  the  soil  of  such  a  pest 
Hence!  in  the  vam»— I  scarce  had  spoke,  when 

lo! 
Reams  of  outrageous  sonnets,*  thick  as  snow, 

indead,  replied  the  shepherd ;  but  thy  silence  alone  is  the 
cause  of  it. 
**  There's  comfort  yet !" 

*  Reams  of  outrageous  sonnets.— Of  these  I  have  col- 
lected  a  verj  reasonable  quantity,  which  I  purpose  to 
prefix  to  some  future  edition  of  the  Maviad,  under  the 
classic  head  of 

iMSioMiUM  viaoavM 

▲UaUOT  TaSTIMOMIA 

aux 

BAV:  ST  MiiV:    DfCLYTISS:   AUCTOaiS 
MXMlMBaUNT. 

Meanwhile  I  shall  present  the  reader  with  the  first  two 
which  occur,  as  a  specimen  of  the  collection. 

SOMMBT  L 

"  7b  tAs  antnjfmouB  mtihcr  qftht  Baviad,  oceatiantd  kjf 
hit  tcurriUnu and mmt  unmerittd  attadt  onMr.  YTss- 

tCH. 

**  Demon  qfdarkntn  I  whosoe'er  thou  art, 

That  darest  assume  the  brighter  angers  form^ 
And  o'er  the  peaceful  vale  impel  the  storm, 

With  many  a  sigh  to  rend  the  honut  heart, 
Force  from  th'  wutmaciout  eye  the  tear  to  start, 

And  with  yM.  pride  th'  indignant  bosom  warm ; 
Avaunt !  to  where  unnumber'd  spirits  swarm, 

Foul  and  malignant  as  thyself,  depart. 
Genius  of  Pope,  descend,  ye  servile  crew 

Of  imitators  vile,  intrude  not ! ! !   I  appeal 
To  thee,  and  thee  alone,  from  outrage  base ; 

Tell  me,  though  fair  the  forms  his  fiBoicy  drew, 
ShouldA  thou  the  secrets  of  his  heart  reveal. 

Would  fiune  his  memory  crown,  or  cover  with  dis- 
grace Y  J.  'm^Gent.  Mag.  Aug.  1792. 

This  poor  driveller,  who  is  stupid  enough  to  be  Weston's 
admirer,  and  malignant  enough  to  be  his  friend,  I  take 
to  be  one  Morley  ;>  whom  I  now  and  then  observe,  in  the 


1 1 WM  right  Mr.  Iblortej,  wto,  I  oodonlud,  ■  %  ckromaa,  aod  wko^ 
like  Mr.  V^nom,  ezulti  in  the  idea  of  teviBg  fini  attickad  bm,  kM  MMe 
paM'nhed  a  "  TUt,"  Uie  wit,  or  ratter  doloMi  or  whlck^  if  I  rmllKl  rifkl, 
oomiiti  in  mj  being  diaapftoiated  of  a  living 

Here  follow  a  few  of  the  intradaetory  liaei,  wbkh  far  poetry  aal  pl»> 
■kBtry  can  only  be  exceeded  bj  thoee  of  Mr.  Panoaa. 
"What  if  a  littleooea  I  did  abuM  Uiee? 
Wane  ttaaa  tiioa  hadrt  deienred  I  could  not  on  (tee  t 
For  wheo  I  ipied  thy  Mtyr^  dnven  foot, 
nia  very  trw  I  look  thee  for  a  br«ta ; 
And,  marking  nore  atteotively  thy  nnaaen, 
I  MDee  teve  wiA'd  thy  hide  ware  at  tte  taoMiV 
Bat  if  a  man  thou  art,  aa  raw  wppoen, 
U :  how  my  Soger*  itch  to  poll  tliy  aoee ! 
aa  pleased  at  Pttnch,  IM  hold  it  in  my  gripe, 
Till  Parkinnn  had  tfuird  thee  for  a  Mipe ! !  !* 
n  b  ralter  vngular  ttet  thb  ilill^inre  lamp  of  inapidity  riioald  te  labo* 
Aieed  to  tte  bookiciler  ander  tte  aa^NCca  of  Dr.  Parr.    If  ttet 
■nmc  wai  not  aboMd  on  tte  oecaaioo,  I  can  only  my  that  politics,  lite  I 
**  bri^  a  man  acquninled  with  strange  bedfeilowa !" 

For  tiie  rest,  I  will  pnecat  Mr.  Morley  with  a  eoopla  of  linaa,  whid^ 
if  te  will  get  then  eonetmed,  andserioosly  reflect  opon,  befora  te  next  piM 
pea  to  paper,  may  be  of  anre  senrioe  to  him  than  all  tte  iaatractioa,  aad  all 
tte  eoeovngaiDeat  tte  Doctor,  apparantly,  ever  gare  hiak 

Car  ep>  bbnima  aotns  esse  tam  prave, 
Cub  stare  gratis  com  silcalw  possim ! 
I  Sad,  dram  a  letter  which  my  poMisher  hu  reeeira!  from  Dr.  hrr.ttet 
Ihie  note  (which  I  teve  left  ia  ita  original  stale)  ha  give*  him  scmm  sUghl 
degree  of  aaeeaiatsa. 

It  is  saiisteetory  to  me  to  reflect  that  this  uoeasinem  ie  founded  oa  a  Bde* 
api>reheaHQa.  %Vtea  1  lemarked  oa  tte  •'  singularity  of  Mr.  MoteyH  *Tkkr 
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Flew  roond  my  head  {  yet,  in  my  came  secure, 
"  Pour  on,»»  I  cried, "  pour  on,  I  will  endure." 

What  *  ihall  I  shrink,  because  the  noble  tiain. 
Whose  judgment  I  impugn,  whose  taste  arraign. 
Alive,  and  trembling  for  their  favourite's  late, 
Pursue  my  verse  with  unrelenting  hate  ? 
No :  save  me  from  their  praise,  and  I  can  sit 
Calm,  unconcem'd,  the  butt  of  Andrews'  wit 
And  Topham's  sense ;  perversely  gay  can  smile. 
While  Kste,  the  zany,  in  his  motley  style. 
Calls  barbarous  names ;  while  Bell  and  Boaden  rave. 
And  Vaughan,  a  brother  blockhead's  verse  to  save. 
Toils  day  by  day  my  character  to  draw. 
And  heaps  upon  me  every  thin^^but  law. 

But  do  1  then  (abjuring  every  aim) 
All  censure  slight,  and  all  applause  disclaim  f 
Not  so :  where  judgment  holds  the  rod,  I  bow 
My  humbled  neck,  awed  by  her  angry  brow  i 

Gent.  Mag.,  ushering  his  great  pn>tot7pe's  doggrel  into 
notice,  with  an  importance  truly  worthy  of  iL 

aomriTn. 
**T\tth€  txecrabU  Baviad. 

'*  Motuter  </ turpitude  f  who  seem'it  inclined 

Through  me  to  pierce  with  thy  impregnate  dart, 
The  finespun  nerve  of  each  fuU-boeom'd  mlnd,> 

And  rock  in  apathy— itit  eentive  heart, 
Tyemhle !  for  lo !  my  Oracle— eofamed— 

Shall  ring  each  mom  in  thy  aceureed  ear 
A  griding  pang !  So— when  the  Qrecian  Mdr^ 

Enter'd  Uie  loien,old  Pyramus  exdaimM, 
I  fee !  I  see !— and  hurPd  his  lightning  spear, 

While  Capaneus  drew  back  hie  head— for  iisar, 
And  godlikt^  Alexander— gazing  round,' 

Unrnnscioua  of  his  victories— to  rom«, 
Appntacli'd  the  monarch,  and  with  coft*  profound, 

Explain'd  th'  impending  wrath  o'er  Ilium*B  myal 
dome."  J.  Bell. 


teinf  intmduced  mder  the  autpicei  of  nr.  ftrr,"  I  omvly  &Iladed  to  a  eoD* 
atinn  w  fait.h  Mr.  MoriBj  hioMir  iraa  Mid  to  have  haJ  with  his  bookacller ; 
I  thi-a  Mnpoetcd  (what  I  now  Sod,  from  the  ItoetorS  letter,  to  be  tlte 
caie)  that  thia  retpectable  Mine  (Dr.  Vtn'i)  w.is  abuw<l,  u  «.  iatroduced 
ii|v)n  llw  occiaion  "  withnut  hi*  oonienl,  nr  even  knowledi^* 

If  mj  worda  coavtyed  the  idee  (whidi  I  onw  apprrheod  they  maj)  that 
Dr.  Fan*  hinnelf  had  recomineDded  the  *■  TaJ«,"  it  waa  tu  tmm  mj  inleo- 
tion,  lud  I  am  aony  fnr  it.  lodeod,  I  am  uwrj  thit  hi«  uame  waa  mentioned  at 
all  in  tlie  Mcviad.  It  it  totally  n«t  of  it«  place ;  and  I  can  ouly  regret,  tbat 
a  juttcr  etlima'ion  t»nlb  of  Dnctor  I'arr  and  of  Mr.  Mtricjr  had  not  daaged 
lij  "  tini'irinn''  of  the  httrr  into  certainty,  aod  iuJured  mc  to  attrilmte  hit 
tfcotniiicit ia'nry  ilory  lo  vanity,  and  »)iiieilun<  el«e  not  ailofetlu^  ao  venial. 

In  couciuii-w :  tlioiigfa  Dr.  Parr  fivea  up  Mr.  Morley'i  fwetry,  yet  be 
•ttaiu  to  lliink  I  bave  undervalued  hit  other  attaiomenta— '^  bia  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hrbrrw,  and  hia  viffonrnt  and  elcfant  prow.**— Of  all  theae  I  knew 
BOtbittf.  When  **  Uien  ia  no  oecaaioa  ior  aurb  vanity,  I  doqbt  not  but  Mr. 
Morlry  will  take  care  to  let  them  apfwar  ;**  meanwhile,  I  muet  be  content  to 
Jwl  jr  biui  from  what  I  know— hia  anoneta  and  bii  tale.  It  is  bat  fair  to  add, 
ho>F  etrr,  that  the  sound  and  inlatary  advice  which  Dr.  Rut  (avr  this  poor 
a<:  Mr-hraded  man  (to  say  nofhinf  of  the  teadenw  with  which  he  speaks  of 
Iiiiii)  dots  no  las  boDDor  to  hia  friaadahip,  than  Ow  lepnbathMof  hispoatiy 
ficica  to  hU  tute. 

1  Qoere,  fiill-bottamed.— PrMo^  DniL 

8  Grecian  Afore— This  haa  been  hUhtrto,  inaeenraldy  enough,  named  the 
Trolan  Aone ;  and,  indeed,  I  myself  bad  nearly  fallen  into  the  unacholarlike 
error,  when  my  leaned  friend  Graathcad  convineed  roe  (from  Pope^  emen 
datioos  of  Virgil,  under  the  lintaatic  name  of  Scriblerioa)  that  the  animal  to 
qvcctioa  waa  a  mare— She  beinff  Mww  said  to  be  fcetn  amis,  aimed  with  a 
fee*iia.    Let  as  hear  no  more,  therefore,  of  the  Trojan  Aona. 

The  patronymic  Trojan  m  still  more  absurd.  Homer  eipressly  dedarm 
the  nwre  to  have  been  produced  by  Pallas— Mladis  arte  i  now  Fallaa  waa 
n  Gtecian  goddeaa,  as  is  ni0kiently  manifeet  from  her  name,  which  is  d«- 
rivnd  Anosn  wuXkm,  vibro.— «/.  3M. 

S  Godlike  ;  tbat  b  Bt^mf^s  from  9ie,  God,  and  utin.  like.  Vide  Horn. 
TraiMUtora  in  general  (I  eicept  a  lale  one)  are  too  inattentive  to  the  com- 
pound epithets  of  this  great  poet.  But  why  does  Homer  call  Alexander  god- 
like, when  he  appears,  from  Curt  ins  ((oitttias^  tedious  gaaette  in  vcrie,  to 
have  Ind  one  slwulder  hixher  than  the  other  )  My  (Hend  Vanf^nn  thinks 
It  was  purely  to  pay  hia  court  to  him,  in  hopes  of  getting  into  his  mil,  or 
nfbcr  inio  hit  mutrm't.  It  may  be  ao }  but  tis  sUvige  the  absurdity  was 
Jitver  acticeJ  b(-foit>.— J'.  JUL 


Where  taste  and  tens*  appiow,  I  fieel  %jaf 
Dear  to  my  heart,  and  mizM  with  no  alloy. 

I  write  not  to  the  modish  herd  t  my  dayi^ 
Spent  in  the  tranquil  shades  of  letterM  ease, 
Ask  no  admiring  stare  from  those  I  meet, 
No  loud  <*  thatt  he  !**  to  make  their  psswgtw* 
Pleased  to  steal  softly  by,  immsrkM,  imkioffi, 
I  leave  the  world  to  Holcroft,  Pratt,*  and  Vso|ha 

Of  these  enough.    Yet  msj  the  few  I  Isit 
(For  who  would  sing  in  vain  f)  my  veite  i^fw* 
Chief  THOU,  my  friend !  who  from  mjrcsiliatnB 
Hast  shared  my  joys,  and  more  than  shared  s^cas 

Sure,  if  our  fates  hang  on  some  hidden  p0*^ 
And  take  their  colour  from  the  natal  hour. 
Then,  Iselaitd  !t  the  same  planet  on  vs  me, 
Such  the  strong  sjrmpathies  our  liTes  diseloM! 


*  PsATT.  This  gentleman  lately  put  In  pfBCUoiic 
notable  sclieme.  Having  scribbled  himaelf  kUif*^ 
notice,  he  luund  it  expedient  to  retire  to  the 
a  few  months— to  provoke  tike  inquiries  of  Mr.  btf 
inde(atigal>le  readers. 

Mark  the  ingratitude  of  the  creatures  1  He 
were  made,  and  Mr.  PraU  waa  forgotten  beftnlis 
crossed  the  channel.  Ibi  omnia  eflTusus  labor.-Ss*k 
"  The  mouse  that  is  content  with  one  poor  hie 
Can  never  be  a  mcmse  of  any  soul." 
Baffled  in  this  expedient,  he  had  recourse  to 
wliile  we  were  dreaming  of  nothing  less, 
in  the  folluwing  iiaragmph : 

"  A  few  days  since  died,  at  Basle  ia  SwHaariaM 
Ingenious  Mr.  Pratt.  His  loss  will  be  ssverdyttV* 
literary  world,  as  he  joined  to  the  accoi 
the  gentleman  the  erudition  of  the  scholar** 

This  was  inserted  in  the  London  papers  tea* 
days  successively.  The  country  ftepers,  too,  "ftilii' 
like  syllables  of  dolour."  At  length,  while  ovcys*' 
yet  wet  fur  the  irreparable  loss  we  had 
a  second  parazraph : 

"  As  nu  event  of  late  has  caused  a  moi« 
than  the  suppused  death  of  the  ingenious  Mr.hA* 
are  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  assare  Us 
admirers,  tliat  he  is  as  well  as  they  can  wish,  sal iti 
they  will  be  delighted  to  bear)  busied  In 
Travels  for  the  press." 

"  Laud  we  the  gods  1" 

t  Here,  on  account  of  its  connexion  with  tkefi^ 
mentioned  in  the  text,  I  shall  take  the  li 
hunc  mihi  concede— of  inserting  ihe  Cillawi^'^ 
tion,"  addressed  to  him  several  years  since. 
printed,  nor,  as  far  as  1  know,  seen  by  any  oBi  Mils 
self;  and  I  transcribe  it  for  the  press  with  ariivM' 
sations  of  gratitude  and  delight,  at  the  &voaiabli(M 
of  circumstances  which  we  have  Ifoth 
it  was  written. 

TO  THS 

REV.  JOHN  IRELAND.* 

UDTATION  OF  HOSACB.      UB.  n.  oDfli  H 

Otium  Divae  rogat,  4^, 

When  howling  winds,  and  lowering 
The  light,  untimber'd  bark  surpriss 

Near  Orkney's  boisterous  seaa ; 
The  trembling  crew  forget  to  swear. 
And  bend  the  knees  unused  to  prajsTi 

To  ask  a  little  case. 

For  ease  the  Turk,  ferocious,  praysi 
For  ease  the  barl*amus  Ruaso        for  < 

Which  Palk  could  ne'er  obtain  ; 
Which  Bedford  lack'd  amid  his 
And  liberal  Clive,  with  mines  of  oia. 

Oft  bade  for— but  in  vain. 


\  ^ONI  VtlW&MC^  <<  W( 
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Thou  kiyw'st  how  toon  we  felt  this  influenee 

bland, 
id  sought  the  brook  and  coppiee,  hand  In  hand, 
ad  shaped  rude  bows,  and  nneouth  whittles  blew, 
nd  paper  kites  (a  last,  gnat  eflbrt)  flew  i 
ad,  when  the  day  was  done,  letiied  to  rest, 
eep  on  our  eyes,  and  sunshine  in  our  breast. 

For  not  the  liveried  tribes  which  wah 
Around  the  mansioos  of  tha  groat, 

Can  keep,  my  friend,  aloof^ 
Fear,  that  attacks  the  mind  by  fits, 
And  care  that,  like  a  raTtn,  flits 

Around  the  lordlj  root 

«  O  well  is  he !"  to  whom  kind  haa^n 
A  decent  competence  has  giTen  I 

Rich  is  the  blessing  sent ; 
He  grasps  not  anxiously  at  moTB, 
Dreads  not  to  use  his  little  store, 
And  fattens  on  contenL 

«  O  well  is  he !"  ibr  life  is  tost 
Amid  a  world  of  passions  toss*d ; 

Then  why,  dear  Jack,  should  man, 
Blmgnanimous  ephemera !  stretch 
His  eager  views  beyond  the  reach 
Of  his  contracted  span  1 

Whj  should  he  from  his  coonlry  nm, 
In  hopes  beneath  a  foreign  sun 

Serener  hours  to  find  f 
Was  never  one  in  this  wild  chase, 
Who  changed  his  nature  with  his  place, 

And  lea  himself  behind. 

Lo  1  wing'd  with  all  the  lightning's  speed. 
Care  climbs  the  bark,  care  mounts  the  stead, 

An  Inmate  of  the  breast : 
Nor  Barca*s  heat,  nor  Zembla'a  cold, 
Can  drive  from  that  pemicknis  hold 

The  too  tenacious  guesL 

He  whom  no  anxloua  thoughts  annoys, 
Grateful,  the  preamU  hour  anjojs. 

Nor  seeks  the  naxt  to  know ; 
To  lighten  every  ill  he  strives, 
Nor  ere  misfortune's  hand  arrives^ 

Anticipates  the  blow. 

Something  must  ever  be  amiss : 
Man  ha»  his  joys ;  but— perfect  bliss— 

A  phantom  of  the  brain  I 
We  cannot  all  have  all  we  want 
And  Chance,  unask'd,  to  ihi»  maj  grant 

What  thai  has  beggHi  in  vain. 

Wolfe  rush'd  on  death  In  manhood's  Uoom, 
Faulet  crept  slowly  to  the  tomb ; 

Here  breath,  thtre  fiune  was  given ; 
And  that  wise  power,  who  weiglis  our  lives, 
By  eon/roe  and  by  prm  contrives 

To  keep  the  balance  even. 

To  Uue  she  gave  two  piercing  eyes, 
A  body— —just  of  Tydeus'  site, 

A  judgment  sound  and  clear ; 
A  mind  with  various  science  fraught, 
A  liberal  soul,  a  threadbare  coat. 

And  forty  pounds  a  year. 

To  me,  one  eye  not  over  good. 

Two  sides  that,  to  thair  cost,  have  stood 

A  ten  years'  hectic  oongfa ; 
Aches,  stitches,  all  the  numerous  ills 
Which  swell  the  devilish  doctor's  bills. 

And  sweep  poor  nortals  ofT: 
A  coat  more  bar*  than  thine,  a  soul 
That  spurns  the  crowd*s  malign  control, 

A  fix'd  contempt  of  wrsBg; 
Spiriu  above  aflllctlon'B  power. 
And  skill  to  charm  the  lonely  how 

With  no  ingtorioos  song. 


In  riper  years,  again  together  thrown. 
Our  studies,  as  our  sports  before,  were  one. 
Together  we  explored  the  stoic  page 
Of  the  Ligorian,  stem  though  beardless  sage  . 
Or  traced  th*  Aquinian  through  the  Latine  road. 
And  trembled  at  the  lashes  he  bestow'd. 
Together,  too,  when  Greece  unlock'd  her  stores. 
We  roved,  in  thought,  o'er  Troy's  devoted  shores. 
Or  follow'd,  while  he  sought  his  native  soil, 
**  That  old  man  eloquent,"  from  toil  to  toil ; 
Lingering,  with  good  Aldnous,  o'er  the  tale, 
Till  the  east  redden'd,  and  the  stars  grew  pale. 

So  pass'd  our  life,  till  fate,  severely  kind. 
Tore  us  apart,  and  land  and  sea  disjoin'd. 
For  many  a  year  t  Now  met,  to  part  no  more, 
Th*  ascendant  power,  confess'd  so  strong  of  yore. 
Stronger  by  absence,  every  thought  controls. 
And  knits,  in  perfect  nnity,  our  souls. 

0,  luxAKD  !  if  the  verse,  which  thus  essays 
To  trace  our  lives  **  e'en  from  our  boyish  days," 
Delight  thy  ear,  the  world  besides  may  rail — 
I  care  no^—at  th'  iminteresting  tale ; 
I  only  seek,  in  language  void  of  art. 
To  ope  my  breast,  and  pour  out  all  my  heart ; 
And,  boastful  of  thy  various  worth,  to  tell 
How  long  wo  loved,  and,  thou  canst  add,  uow  well  \ 

Thou  too,  MT  HoPFRCR  !*  if  my  wish  avail'd, 
Shonldst  praise  the  strain  that  but  for  thee  had  fail'd  $ 


e  Since  this  edition  was  prepared  for  the  press,  the 
coimtry  has  been  deprived  of  this  distinguished  and  en- 
li^tened  artist,  whose  hard  destiny  it  was  to  struggle 
with  many  difllculties  through  the  intermediate  stages  of 
an  arduous  profession,  and  to  be  snatched  from  the  world 
at  the  moment  when  his  "greatness  was  a  ripening," 
and  the  full  reward  of  his  labours  and  his  genius  securely 
within  his  grasp.  His  art,  by  his  tmtimely  fate,  has  sus- 
tained a  loss  which  will  not  easily  be  repaired ;  for  he 
was,  In  all  respects,  a  very  eminent  man,  and,  while  ha 
lived,  most  vigorously  supported  by  his  precept,  as  well 
as  by  the  example  of  his  own  productions,  those  genuine 
principles  of  tasta  and  nature  which  the  genius  of  Rey> 
nolds  first  implanted  among  us.  But  though  Mr.  Hopp- 
ner  well  knew  how  to  appreciate  that  extraordinary  per. 
son,  and  entertained  the  highest  veneration  for  his  pro. 
fessional  powers,  he  was  very  for  from  his  copyist; 
occasionally,  indeed,  he  imitated  his  manner,  and  formed 
his  pictures  on  similar  principles;  but  what  he  thiM 
borrowed  he  made  his  own  with  such  playful  Ingenuhy, 
and  adorned  and  concealed  his  plagiarism  with  so  many 
winning  and  original  graces,  that  his  pardon  was  sealed 
ere  his  sentence  could  be  psonoonced.  The  prevailing 
foshton  of  the  times,  together  with  his  own  narrow  cir- 
cumstances in  eariy  life,  necessarily  olrected  his  atten- 
tton,  almost  exclusively,  to  the  study  of  portrait-painting : 
In  a  diibrent  sitnation,  the  natural  bent  of  his  genius,  no 
less  than  his  hicllnations,  would  probably  have  led  him 
to  landscape,  and  the  rural  and  familiar  walks  of  life ; 
for  when  he  exercised  his  talents  upon  subjects  of  this 
nature,  he  did  It  with  so  much  ease  and  pleasure  to  him- 
self; and  was  always  eo  eminently  successful,  that  it 
fhrnlshes  matter  for  regret,  that  the  severe  and  harassing 
duties  of  his  principal  occupation  did  not  allow  him  moro 
frequent  opportunities  of  indulging  his  foncy  in  the  pur- 
suit  of  objects  so  congenial  with  his  feelings  and  disposi- 
tion. Ofhisexquisite  taste  in  landscape,  the  background^ 
iriilch  he  occasionally  introduced  in  his  iiortraiu  will 
alone  aflbrd  suiBcieitt  evidence,  without  considering  the 
beautiful  sketches  In  chalk,  with  which  he  was  accus* 
tomed  to  amuse  his  leisure  hours.  These  are  exeoAaA. 
with  a  vigour  and  felicity  pecuWax  \o\tVmait\Va.^  ^^uarvvc 
a  knowledge  and  canKpfreYkenaiiKM^  Q<1  \kxA«ca.v^  ^«it^R^ 
would  do  honour  to  %Oii\iM^Toiu^.  \bAm^V&>  «n«oX 
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Thou  know'st,  when  indolence  possessM  me  all, 
How  oft  I  routed  at  thy  inspiring  call ; 
Burst  from  the  siren's  fascinating  power. 
And  gave  the  muse  thou  lovest  one  studious  hour. 
Proud  of  thy  friendship,  while  the  voice  of  £une 
Pursues  thy  merits  with  a  loud  acclaim, 
I  share  the  triumph  ;  not  unpleased  to  see 
Our  kindred  destinies :— for  thou,  like  me. 
Wast  thrown  too  soon  on  the  world's  dangerous 

tide. 
To  sink  or  swim,  as  chance  might  best  decide.—^ 


respects,  there  appear  to  have  been  many  poinu  of  simi- 
Urity  between  these  cztraonllnary  meOf  not  onlx  in 
particular  parts  uf  thoir  an,  but  also  in  their  conversa- 
lion,  dispntition,  and  character. 

In  pitrtrail,  hiiwever,  Mr.  Hoppner  was  decidedly  su- 
perior, and  so  far  outstripped  Gainsborough  in  this  de- 
partment of  art,  that  it  would  be  the  highest  injustice  to 
attempt  a  comparison  of  their  powers.  The  disiinxuish- 
Ing  characteriitic  of  Mr.  Huppner's  style  is  an  easy  and 
uoaflecied  elegance,  which  reigns  throughout  all  his 
workB :  his  naturally  refined  taste  appeared  to  have  given 
him  almoat  imuitively  an  aversion  from  every  thing 
which  lorderedon  allecuUon  and  vulgarity ;  and  enabled 
him  U)  stamp  an  air  of  gentility  and  laihion  on  the  most 
inveterate  awkwardness  and  delbrmhy.  Few  men  ever 
sacrificed  to  the  gracei  more  liberally  or  with  greater 
success :  at  his  transforming  touch,  harshness  and  aspe- 
rity dimpled  into  amiles,  age  lust  its  furrows  and  iu 
pallid  hue»,  and  swelled  on  the  sight  in  all  the  splendmir 
of  youthful  exuberance.  This  power  of  improving  what 
was  placetl  before  him,  without  annihilating  resemblance, 
olitainetl  him  a  decided  preference  to  all  the  artists  of 
his  day  Bm«ng  the  fairer  part  of  fashionable  society,  with 
whom,  it  is  pn*lnble,  even  Sir  Joshua  himself  was  never 
■o  great  a  favourite.  Reynolds  was  too  apt  tn  be  guilty 
of  Uie  sin  (if  painting  all  he  saw,  and  now  and  then  would 
maliciously  exaeeerale  any  lilllc  defect,  if  he  c^uld  there- 
by increase  the  strennh  uf  the  character  which  hu  was 
depiciins.  Mr.  Hitppner  pursued  a  diflen'ni  plan :  he 
painttni  his  Iv'nutics  nut  always  exactly  as  they  appeared, 
but  as  they  wished  in  appear ;  and  t<i  those  wh«>se  charms 
were  **  falling  into  thr  sear,  the  yellow  leaf,*'  his  |>tctures 
were  the  most  asreeaMe,  and  consequently  tiie  truest  itf 
all  mirrors.  The  same  qualities  which  rendered  him  so 
highly  successful  in  his  |M>nniit8  of  women,  did  not,  ^irr- 
ha|iii.  affonl  him  rqual  advantages  in  those  of  the  other 
sex,  in  which  stn-ncth  and  character  iHight  to  take  the 
lead  of  almost  evrry  other  considpretion:  his  (Mirtraits 
of  mm  wciv  gi-nrrally,  if  the  expression  be  allowaUe, 
too  ci\iliKrd  and  genteel  to  be  very  striking  and  fiircilili* : 
and  Ml  his  contitant  wish  to  re{>resent  the  gnntU'inan,  he 
»Miietiiiivs  faili'd  U)  delinraie  the  man.  To  this  olisrrva- 
luin.  hi*wi'\er,  it  must  l«  acknowletlsrd,  that  nwny  of 
bis  !M>9t  wtirlcs  (*rm  very  splemlid  exceptions ;  and  those 
who  have  viewed  and  attentively  exanunetl  hisailmirable 
fwrtraits  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Li>rd  Spencer,  Dr. 
Pitrairn.  Mr.  Pitt,  lb* .,  nuiy  rather  feel  inclined  to  reeret 
that  the  prevailinc  fashion  of  the  day  sh-iuld,  in  this 
Instance,  have  produced  a  misapplicati'>n  of  his  powers, 
than  til  lament  their  natural  deficiency. 

In  his  pirt raits  of  children  he  was  peculiarly  f>«nunaip ; 
he  entered  r<>inpletely  into  the  infiintine  character,  and 
arranced  his  i-onipi>siiions  of  this  s|ieries  with  that  unaf 
fected  ease  and  (ilayful  crace  which  Sii  pleasinely  mark 
the  early  {htkhIs  -if  human  life.  One  ereat  rhann  of  his 
pictures  arises  fn^m  the  air  t>f  neeliirenre  an«l  f.irility 
which  |HTvades  them ;  their  proilurtion  a|i|iears  ti>liavr 
cost  tw  efri>Tt,and  the  rarrleflii  U'ldniMi of  hm  handline.  I 
equally  retiiti%rd  fn>in  insipiilitv  an«l  haniticmfl.  siani|«  , 
the  hand  t>f  a  master  u|ion  the  iiiofi  irirtinc  of  his  i^r- 
f^innanres.  Hiscolounne  is  natural. rhasii', and  ikiwir- 
ful,  and  his  tones,  ftr  the  rniim  |Niri.  iiirll  iw  and  deeii : 
the  irkiur'*  of  his  Ili*sh  is  unifiriiilv  e\i*i*lli>ni.  and  hit 
pSBcUins  rich  and  full;  his  carnatiuitirasitiMnn!,  fresh. 


Mc,  all  too  weak  to  gain  the  distant  laivl. 
The  waves  had  whelmM,  but  that  an  oatstrfld\ 

hand 
Kindly  upheld,  when  now  with  fear  troncrved. 
And  still  protects  the  life  it  then  preserved. 
Thee,  powers  untried,  peih^M  onfelt  before. 
Enabled,  though  with  pain,  to  reach  the  shorr, 
While  West  stood  by,  the  doubtful  strife  to  riev, 
Nor  lent  a  friendly  arm  to  help  thee  through. 
Nor  ceased  the  struggle  there ;  hate,  iU-suppRH"! 
Her  vantage  took  of  thy  ingenuous  breast. 


and  distinct,  yet  so  artfully  and  judlckMsly  broke s.  \k 
it  requires  an  experienced  eye  to  detect  the  dclkalc  pi 
cess  by  which  the  eflect  is  accomplished,  in  the  flcA 
his  best  female  portraits,  in  particular,  there  is  a  la 
of  airiness  with  substance,  of  lustre  whh  refined  sofisH 
which  has  rarely  been  surpassed,  except  by  thsi  gn 
original  hand,  which,  in  the  fbrmatkw  ot  its  "Issith 
work,"  rendered  all  chance  of  rivalship  hnpelcsa 

The  alisorlnng  qiuility  of  his  principal  pursoli  seUi 
allowed  Mr.  Hoppner  tn  turn  his  attention  pracUeaUy 
the  more  elevated  departments  of  art,  yet  be  hsd  ail 
cere  respect  for  the  noble  productions  of  ihs  hsh 
schools,  and  the  writer  of  these  fiages  still  nwmtt 
wuh  pleasure  the  enthusiastic  delight  which  he  cvisci 
upon  first  entering  the  Louvre,  and  vlawiag  the  woafa 
of  that  magnificent  collection.— Tasia  in  the  arts  aadd 
gances  of  life  he  possessed  in  a  very  UDCoauDoa  dsgn 
It  formed  the  distinguishing  feature  of  hia  charBfeisr,st 
shone  alike  conspicuously,  whether  his  lalcau  we 
exercised  upon  music  or  painting.  In  wrhing  or  c^wn 
sation.  His  colloquial  poirers,  indeed,  have  Dot  dU 
been  excellnd ;  for,  in  his  happiest  momenu,  then  m 
a  novelty  of  thought,  a  playful  brilliancy,  and  •  biuaile 
fertility  of  invention,  which  affixed  to  all  he  uttered  i 
stamp  of  originality  and  genius,  and  delighted  «Tr 
hearer— Sometimes,  indeed,  he  indulged  in  a  scverr.f ' 
sarcasm,  which,  to  such  as  are  unaccustomed  V*  mtl 
allowances  fiir  the  quick  perceptions  and  iintatle  In 
in£s  of  eenius,  appeared  tn  partake  Sivn-what  Uv  nsi 
of  bitterness  and  asperity ;  pi>ssibly.  when  enram! 
mixed  society,  this  notion  might  not  be  alt  >cether  v> 
of  fuumlution  ;  but  they  who  were  arcust-Hncd  I*ir8j 
his  comfiany  under  dilTerent  circumstances,  amiil  i 
tranquil  scenes  of  rural  retirement,  wlirn  hii  raiM  « 
free  from  the  little  cares  and  frvtiin.;  inciilen-.j  >f  i 
world,  and  his  rh.inicter  and  feelings  were  allowed  l^ 
full  scti|v,  will  ever  mnemltrr,  with  a  senaatii>a  uf  m 
eled  sorntw  and  drliizht,  thi:  fancy,  the  enthusiaflB.ai 
the  sentimental  tenderness,  which,  on  such  occasvi 
breathed  thnrnghout  his  discourse.  His  educatioa  k 
Ivi'U  neglected :  such,  however,  was  the  enerey  anJ  ac 
vity  of  his  mind,  that  this  original  defect  was  viaiHs  m 
ti>  the  few  who  were  In  habits  of  ihe  closest  iDtioa 
with  him.  He  read  much,  and  with  discnminatua  k 
jihl^'ment :  the  tH*st  Knelish  auth'irs  were  familiar  k-ibn 
aiiil  lheri>  was  scarcely  a  ti>pic  i>f  ronversati  mi  int*^«hi 
he  could  not  enter  with  ad%antafr,  or  a  subject  ho«p* 
remotit  fnim  his  ordinary  |iursuits,  which  hii  taste  con 
not  emiiellish,  anti  hii  kmmledi^e  illiistratr. 

He  died  on  the  '23t\  of  January,  ]-*lil,iif  a  lincerinrsi 
doubtful  disease,  at  the  age  of  fifty nme  years,  la  ll 
early  pr»crrss  of  his  complaint,  he  did  niH  ■pf**' 
entertain  the  slishtrsi  idea  of  iis  fjtal  lerniinati-in:  b 
a  few  months  previously  to  hm  death,  it  is  evhirot,  fki 
the  f  >l|owini:  atTeclinc  incident,  that  he  waa  fully  srl 
li|e  of  his  a|)|V^vichtni:  disiio|mi*n  TowanI  the  cl« 
of  autumn,  as  he  wis  wallctn>r  on  the  sunny  si<ie  <f  S 
J>iiui-s*s-Siiuare.whi.-h.fniin  its  wmn  and  shrlteredtiu 
11  III.  he  was  in  the  hal»it  uf  fn-i pit- mine,  he  was  met  ii 
Ml  .ir  ri'laiioaof  the  wrilf-r,  »h.»,  after  arci«m{nnyin«  hi 
f'f  A  short  distance.  pre(ttr»-d  u»  quit  him  *•  No :  Jv 
c  >  yet."  Slid  he.  ■*  my  eooil  fellow;  «tiy  awl  take  aa-'tb 
turn  or  two  with  mr  —1  like  lo  walk  in  thf  drrlinr  »r ; 
Uf.  summer's  sun  which  I  shall  ever  live  Li  i-n>'v  " 
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iring  wisdom  yet  had  placed  no  screen, 
7*  word,  and  every  thought  was  seen, 
tn  all  thy  life.— -Tis  past :  more  bri^t, 
the  dispartin^p  gloom,  thou  strikest  the 
?ht  J 

liltod  malice  hastes  tlty  powers  to  own, 
iders  at  the  worth  so  long  unknown ! 
rhose  Toke  no  claims  but  truth's  e*er  moved, 
g  have  seen  thy  merits,  long  have  loved, 
d  in  silence,  lest  the  rout  should  say, 
ial  £riendship  tuned  th*  applausive  lay, 
w  that  all  conspire  thy  name  to  raise, 
the  shout  of  unsuspected  praise. 
n,  since  the  long  struggle  now  is  o'er, 
f  can  obstruct  thy  &me  no  more, 
lent  hand  thy  magic  toil  pursue, 
r  fresh  wonders  on  the  raptured  vieww— 
is  set,  one  ouommus  sith,  whose  rays 
dden*d  Britain  with  no  common  blaze  t 
TBOU  soon  (for  clouds  begin  to  rise) 
is  station  in  the  eastern  skies, 
Hi  hb  fires,  and  give  the  world  to  see 
BsmoLBi  risen,  mr  FmiEND,  in  thxe  ! 
hither  roves  the  muse  }   I  but  design'd 
the  fiew  whose  praise  delights  my  mind  i 
dship'k  power  has  drawn  the  verse  astray, 
m.  its  aim,  a  long  but  flowery  way. 
remains,  ora  vaxx  iicnr  ever  dear, 
lOiD,  coovtnisg  many  a  happy  year, 
34 


I  mark'd  with  secret  joy  the  opening  bloom 
Of  virtue,  prescient  of  the  fruits  to  come. 
Truth,  honour,  rectitude^^— ^  !  while  thy  breast. 
My  Belokave  !  of  its  every  wish  possess'd. 
Swells  with  its  recent  transports,  recent  fears. 
And  tenderest  titles  strike  yet  charm  thy  ears. 
Say,  wilt  thou  from  thy  feelings  pause  a  while. 
To  view  my  humble  labours  with  a  smile  ? 
Thou  wilt  t  for  still  'tis  thy  delight  to  praise. 
And  still  thy  fond  applause  has  crown'd  my  lays. 

Here  then  I  rest ;  soothed  with  the  hope  to  prove 
The  approbation  of  «*  the  few  I  love," 
Join'd  (for  ambitious  thoughts  will  sometimes 

rise) 
To  the  kind  sufferance  of  the  good  and  wise. 
Thus  happyy— I  can  leave,  with  tranquil  breast. 
Fashion's  loud  praise  to  Laura  and  the  rest. 
Who  rhyme  and  rattle,  innocent  of  thought. 
Nor  know  that  nothing  can  proceed  from  nau|^ 
Thus  happy,—* I  can  view,  unruffled,  Miles 
Twist  into  splay-foot  doggrel  all  St  Giles, 
Edwin  spin  paragraphs  with  Yaughan's  whole 

skUl 
Este,  rapt  in  nonsense,  gnaw  his   gray  gooee 

quill. 
Merry  in  dithyrambics  rave  his  wrongs. 
And  Weston,  foaming  from  Pope's  odious  songs, 
**  Much  iigured  Weston,"  vent  in  odes  his  grk^ 
And  fly  to  Urban  for  a  short  reliet 
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BomiT  BuRKB,  the  son  of  William  Bumes,  or 
Buraets,  was  bom  on  the  35th  of  January,  1759,  in 
a  clay-built  cottage,  about  two  miles  to  the  south 
of  the  town  of  Ayr,  in  Scotland.  His  father,  who 
was  a  gardener  and  small  fanner,  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  highly  and  deservedly  respected,  and 
Boms*  description  of  him  as  **  the  saint,  the  father, 
and  the  husband,**  of  the  Cotter's  Saturday  Night, 
attests  the  affectionate  reverence  with  which  he 
regarded  him.  At  the  age  of  six  years,  Robert  was 
lent  to  a  small  school  at  Alloway  Miln,  then  supers 
intended  by  a  teacher  named  Campbell ;  but  who, 
retiring  shortly  after,  was  succeeded  by  a  Mr.  John 
Murdoch.  Under  the  tuition  of  this  gentleman,  the 
subject  of  our  memoir  made  rapid  progress  in  read- 
ing, spelling,  and  writing ;  and  though,  to  use  his 
own  words,  **  it  cost  the  schoolmaster  some  thrash- 
ings," he  soon  became  an  excellent  English  scholar. 
A  love  of  reading  and  a  thirst  for  general  knowledge 
were  obser\'able  at  an  early  age ;  and  before  he  had 
attained  his  seventeenth  year,  he  had  read  Salmon's 
and  Guthrie's  Geographical  Grammars,  the  Lives  of 
Hannibal  and  Wallace,  The  Spectator,  Pope's  Works, 
some  of  Shakspeare's  Plays,  Tull  and  Dickson  on 
Agriculture,  Tooke's  l^theon,  Locke's  Essay  on 
theUndcrstanding,Stackhouse's  History  of  the  Bible, 
The  British  Gardener's  Directory,  Boyle's  Lectures, 
Allan  Ramsay's  Works,  Taylor's  Scripture  Doctrine 
of  Original  Sin,  Herrey's  Meditations,  and  a  Collec- 
tion of  Songs.  .These  works  formed  the  whole  of 
his  collection,  as  mentioned  by  himself  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Moore  ;  but  his  brother  Gilbert  adds  to  this 
list  Derham's  Physico  and  Astro-Theolog}',  and  a 
few  other  works.  Of  this  varied  assortment,  "  the 
Collection  of  Songs,"  says  the  poet  himself,  **  was 
my  vadt'mecum,  I  pored  over  them,  driving  my 
cart,  or  walking  to  labour,  song  by  song,  verse  by 
verse ;  carefully  noticing  the  true  tender  and  sub- 
lime, from  affectation  or  fustian;  and  I  am  con- 
vinced I  owe  to  this  practice  much  of  my  critic- 
craft,  such  as  it  is." 

With  Mr.  Murdoch,  Bums  remained  for  about 
two  years,  during  the  lut  few  weeks  of  which  the 
oreceptor  himself  took  lessons  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, and  communicated  the  instructions  he  re- 
leived  to  his  pupil,  who,  in  a  short  time,  obtained 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  French  to  enable  him  tu 
tead  and  understand  any  prose  author  in  that  lan- 
guage. The  facility  with  which  he  acquired  the 
French  induced  him  to  commence  the  rudiments  of 
Latin,  but  whether  from  want  of  diligence  or  of 
time,  or  that  he  found  the  task  more  irksome  than 
be  anticipated,  be  soon  abandoned  his  design  of  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  Romans. 


Mr.  Murdoch  having  been  compelled  to  leave  Ajr, 
in  consequence  of  some  inadvertent  cxpiessiaM 
directed  against  Dr.  Dalrymple,  the  elder  Boxii 
himself  undertook,  for  a  time',  the  tuition  of  hii 
family.  When  Robert,  however»waiabontlbiirlstt 
years  of  age,  his  father  sent  him  and  Gilbert,^  wiik 
about,  during  the  summer  quarter,**  to  a  puiib 
school,  by  which  means  they  alternately  iBBprvtvi 
themselves  in  writing,  and  assisted  their  pamk 
in  the  labours  of  a  small  farm.  Aoeordfaig  tt  oh 
poet's  own  account,  he,  as  he  says,  first  ffmwiiTIri 
the  sin  of  rhyme  a  little  before  he  bad  attUMd  hi 
sixteenth  year.  The  inspirer  of  bis  mme  was  lose, 
the  object  of  which  he  describes  as  a  <*  boiinie,sint^ 
sonsie  lass,**  whose  charms  he  was  anzioai  to  cek- 
brate  in  verse.  **  1  was  not  so  presumptuous,**  fti 
says,  *<  as  to  imagine  that  I  could  make  veises  ttt 
printed  ones,  composed  by  men  who  bad  Gtftk  ni 
Latin  ;  but  my  girl  sung  a  song  wbieb  was  sail  Is 
be  composed  by  a  small  country  laizd^  ton,  on  oar 
of  his  father's  maids,  with  whom  he  was  in  lort  i 
and  I  saw  no  reason  why  I  might  not  rhyme  as  wtD 
as  he :  for,  excepting  that  he  could  shear  sheep,  sal 
cast  peats,  his  father  living  in  the  moorlands,  hs  ksl 
no  more  scholar-craft  than  myself.  Thus  with  m 
began  love  and  poetry." 

The  production  alluded  to  is  the  little  teUil 
commencing— 

O I  once  I  loved  a  bonnie  laai, 
which  Bums  himself  characteriied  as  **  a  veiy  pM- 
rile  and  silly  performance ;"  yet,  adds  Mr.  Locttut, 
it  contains,  here  and  there,  lines  of  which  be  Mtd 
hardly  have  been  ashamed  at  any  period  of  bis  life. 
"  In  my  seventeenth  year,"  says  Burns,  **  to  ghri 
my  manners  a  brush,  I  went  to  a  country  ilinfiai 
BchooL  My  father  had  an  unaccountable  aDtipstty 
against  these  meetings,  and  my  going  wai 
this  moment  I  repent,  in  opposition  to  bis 
Then,  referring  to  his  views  in  life,  be  rnntinw 
**  The  great  misfortune  of  my  life  was  to  want  ■ 
aim.  I  had  felt  early  some  stirrings  of  ambitioB 
but  they  were  the  blind  gropings  of  Homer'k  Cy- 
clops round  the  walls  of  his  cave.  The  only  tw 
openings  by  which  I  could  enter  the  temple  off  fw 
tune,  were  the  gate  of  niiQcardly  econoi^y,  or  Us 
path  of  little  chicaning  bargain-making.  The  ftri 
is  so  contracted  an  aperture,  1  never  could 
m>'sclf  into  it  t  the  last  I  always  hated — there 
contamination  in  the  very  entrance.  Thus 
doned  to  no  view  or  aim  in  life,  with  a  strong 
tite  for  sociability,  as  well  from  native  hil^tqr  a 
from  a  pride  of  observation  and  remark  i  a  cesuta 
tutional  melancholy,  or  hypocoadriacasm,  that  nai 
me  fly  from  solitude  i  add  to  these  incentirtt  I 
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Ufe,  my  npatmtion  for  bookiih  knowledge,  a 

tntam  wild  logical  talent,  and  a  ttrength  of  thought 

MBfthini;  like  the  rudimeDts  of  good  sense ;  and  it 

vill  not  seem  surprising  that  I  was  generally  a 

vtltome  guest  where  I  Tisited,  or  any  great  wonder 

tbt  alwav!!,  where  two  or  three  met  together,  there 

vss  I  among  them.**    In  this  state  of  mind  he 

nleied  recklessly  upon  a  dissipated  career,  giving 

boK  to  hi<  passions,  and  indulging  his  taste  for 

liif  nture  with  as  much  irregularity  and  skill  as  he 

applied  himself  to  the  plough,  the  scythe,  and  the 

ittping-hook.    To  use  his  own  expression,  **  Vive 

IVnioar,  et  vive  la  hagatelle,"  were  his  sole  prin- 

dpks  of  action.    In  his  nineteenth  year,  he  passed 

soK  time  at  a  school,  where  be  learnt  mensuration, 

nmrying,  fcc.,  and  also  improved  himself  in  other 

iHpects,  particularly  in  composition  (  which  he 

rtlribates  chiefly  to  a  perusal  of  a  collection  of  letters, 

fey  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne*k  reign. 

Is  bb  twenty-third  year,  partly,  as  he  says, 
Iknpgli  whim,  and  partly  that  he  wished  to  set 
•boat  doing  something  in  life,  he  entered  the  service 
rfa  flaz-dresser,  at  Irvine,  for  the  purpose  of  Icam- 
feig  his  trade  i  but  an  accidental  fire,  which  burnt 
dswB  the  shop,  put  an  end  to  his  speculations.  After 
lii&ther^dcadi,  which  occurred  in  February,  1784, 
It  took  the  fann  of  Mossglel,  in  conjunction  with 
Mi  brather  Gilbert  **  I  entered  on  it,"  says  Bums, 
'with  a  firm  resolution,  *  Come,  go  to,  I  will  be 
ne!'  I  read  fanning  books ;  I  cakulated  crops  ; 
Irtttoded  markets  $  and,  in  short,  in  spite  of  *  the 
fail,  the  world,  and  the  flesh,'  I  believe  I  should 
hf%  been  a  wise  man  ;  but,  the  first  year,  from 
■fartnatelj  buying  bad  seed^ — ^thc  second,  from 
I  kli  buret t,  we  lost  half  our  crops.  This  overset 
iD  mj  wisdom,  and  I  returned  *  like  the  dog  to  his 
mit,  and  the  sow  that  was  washed  to  her  wal- 
kving  in  the  mire.*  **  In  other  words,  he  resigned 
tt»  fhare  of  the  farm  to  his  brother,  and  returned 
t9  habits  of  intemperance  and  irregularity.  It  was 
^ring  his  occupation  of  the  farm  of  Mossgiel,  that 
Bins  fim  became  acquainted  with  Jane  Armour, 
bfiitue  wife.  This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  a  re- 
ffctibic  mason,  in  the  village  of  Mouchline,  where 
ii  was  at  the  time  the  reigning  toast.  The  con- 
a^Hoce  of  this  acquaintance,  which  quickly  ri- 

into  mutual  love,  was  soon  such  thit  the 
I  could  no  longer  be  concealed ;  and,  though 
te  details  of  thu  story  are,  perhaps,  as  yet  but 
tly  known.  It  seems,  at  least,  certain,  that 
anuons  to  shield  the  partner  of  his  im- 
to  the  utmost  in  his  power.  It  was ,  there- 
fan,  agiecd  between  them,  that  he  should  give  her 
a  written  acknowledgment  of  marriage,  and  then 
iiimiliililj  sail  for  Jamaica,  and  push  his  fortune 
tbm,  and  that  she  should  remain  with  her  father 
mtilher  plighted  husband  had  the  means  of  support- 
ing a  bmily.  This  arrangement,  however,  did  not 
■tirfy  the  lady  t  lather  %  who,  having  but  a  very 
iafifecnt  opiniMi  of  fiuzns*li  general  character,  was 
Ml  IB  be  appeased,  and  prevailed  on  his  daughter 
to  dMtr^y  the  doenmtnt,  which  was  the  only  evi- 
rate of  her  marriage.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Jim  Aimoor  became  the  mother  of  ti»'ins,  and  the 
past  «M  sammMied  bj  the  parish  oflficers  to  find 
for  tht  maintenance  of  children  which  he 


had  thus  been  prevented  from  legitimatizing  accord- 
ing to  the  Scottish  law. 

In  a  state  of  mind  bordering  closely  on  insanity. 
Bums  now  resolved  to  fly  thr  country  ;  and,  after 
some  trouble,  he  agreed  with  Dr.  Douglas,  who  had 
an  estate  in  Jamaica,  to  go  thither  as  overseer. 
Before  sailing,  however,  ho  was  advised,  by  his 
friends,  to  publish  his  poems  by  subscription,  in 
order  to  provide  him  with  necessaries  for  the  voyage, 
and  he  consented  to  this  expedient,  as  an  experi- 
ment which  could  not  injure,  and  might  essentially 
benefit  him.  Subscribers*  names  were  obtained  for 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  copies,  and  six  hun- 
dred were  printed.  The  collection  was  very  favour- 
ably received  by  the  public,  and  the  author  realized, 
all  expenses  deducted,  a  profit  of  about  twenty 
pounds.  "  This  sum,"  says  he,  **  came  very  season- 
ably ;  as  I  was  thinking  of  indenting  myself,  for 
want  of  money  to  procure  my  passage.  As  soon  as 
I  was  master  of  nine  guineas,  the  price  that  was 
to  waft  me  to  the  torrid  zone,  I  took  a  steerage  pas- 
sage in  the  first  ship  that  was  to  sail  from  the  Clvde } 
for 

"  *  Hungry  ruin  had  me  in  the  wind.* 

**  I  had  been  some  days  skulking  from  covert  t.> 
covert,  under  all  the  terrors  of  a  jail  j  as  some  ill- 
advised  people  had  uncoupled  the  merciless  pack  of 
the  law  at  my  heels.  I  had  taken  the  last  farewell 
of  my  few  friends  ;  my  chest  was  on  the  road  to 
Greenock  ;  I  had  composed  the  last  song  I  should 
ever  measure  in  Caledonia— The  Gloomy  Night  is 
Gathering  Fast ;  when  a  letter  from  Dr.  Blacklock 
to  a  friend  of  mine  o%*erthrew  all  my  schemes,  by 
opening  new  prospects  to  my  poetic  ambition.'* 
This  was  a  recommendation  to  him  to  proceed  to 
Edinburgh,  to  superintend  the  publication  of  a  se- 
cond edition  of  his  poems ;  and  he  accordingly  tumed 
his  course  to  the  Scotch  metropolis,  which  he  reached 
in  September,  1786.  He  had  already  been  miticed 
with  much  kindness  by  the  Earl  of  Glencaim,  the 
celebrated  Professor  Stewart  and  his  lady.  Dr.  Hugh 
Blair,  and  others  ;  and  his  personal  appearance  and 
demeanour  exceeding  the  expectation  that  had  been 
formed  of  them,  he  soon  became  an  object  of  gene- 
ral curiosity  and  interest,  and  was  an  acceptable 
guest  in  the  gayest  and  highest  circles.  He  also 
received,  from  the  literati  of  the  day,  ever^'  tribute 
of  praise  which  the  most  sanguine  author  cjuld 
desire. 

Edinburgh,  says  Dr.  Currir.  contained,  at  this 
period,  many  men  of  considerable  talents,  who  were 
not  the  most  conspicuous  for  temperance  and  regu- 
larity. Bums  entered  into  several  parties  of  this 
description  with  the  usual  vehemence  of  his  cha- 
racter. His  generous  affection,  and  brilliant  ima- 
gination, fittc«l  him  to  be  the  idol  of  such  assocni- 
tions ;  and,  by  indulging  himself  in  these  festive 
recreations,  he  gradually  lost  a  great  portion  of 
his  relish  for  the  purer  pleasures  to  be  found  in  the 
circles  of  taste,  elegance,  and  literature.  He  saw 
his  danger,  and, at  times,  formed  resolutions  to  guanl 
against  it ;  but  he  had  embarked  on  the  tide  of  dis- 
sipation, and  was  bone  along  itsi  stream. 

After  having  sojourned  for  nearly  a  year  in  the 
Scottish  metropolis,  and  acquired  a  sum  of  money 
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more  tlian  sufficient  for  his  present  demands,  he  de- 
toi-niincd  to  ^tify  a  desire  he  had  long  entertained 
of  visiting  some  of  the  most  interesting  districts  of 
his  native  country.  For  this  purpose  he  left  Edin- 
burgh on  the  6th  of  May,  1787  )  and  after  visiting 
various  pluccs  celebrated  in  the  rural  songs  of  Scot- 
land, he  returned  to  hiit  family  in  Mussgiel,  where 
hi^  arrived  about  the  8th  of  Jul}-.  The  reception 
lie  met  with  at  home  was  enthusiastic  ;  and  among 
tliose  vv  ho  were  now  willing  to  renew  his  acquaint- 
nnre,  was  the  family  of  Jane  Armour,  with  whom 
Bums  w»s  speedily  reconciled.  After  remaining 
fur  a  few  dnyn  only  at  Mussgiel,  he  made  a  short 
tour  to  Invcrary,  and  afterward  to  the  highlands, 
whence  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  remained 
there  during  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  of  1787-8, 
aigain  entering  freely  into  society  and  dissipation. 
Having  settled  with  his  publisher,  in  Keciruary,  1788, 
hn  was  delighted  to  find  there  was  a  balance  due 
to  him,  as  the  actual  profit  of  his  poems,  of  nearly 
600/.  At  this  juncture,  he  was  confined  to  the  house 
**  widi  a  bruised  limb,  extended  on  a  cushion ;"  but 
as  sodh  as  he  was  able  to  bear  the  journey,  he  rode 
to  Mossgiel,  advanced  his  brother  Gilbert  (who  was 
struggling  with  many  difficulties)  the  sum  of  200/., 
married  Jane  Annour,  and,  with  the  remainder  of 
liis  capital,  took  the  farm  of  Elliesland,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nith,  six  miles  above  Dumfries. 

A  short  time  previously'  to  this,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned, that  Bums  had  obtained,  through  a  friend, 
an  appointment  in  the  excise  ;  but  with  no  inten- 
tion of  making  use  of  his  commission  except  on 
some  reverse  of  fortune.  He  now  took  possession 
of  his  farm  ;  but  as  the  house  required  rebuilding, 
Mrs.  Bums  could  not,  for  some  time,  remove  thither, 
a  circumstance  peculiarly  unfortunate,  as  it  caused 
him  to  lead  a  very  irr^ular  and  unsettled  life. 
The  determination,  which  he  had  formed,  of  aban- 
doning his  dissipated  pursuits  was  broken  in  upon, 
and  his  industry  was  frequently  interrupted  by  vi- 
siting his  family  in  Ayrshire.  As  the  distance  was 
too  great  for  a  single  day's  joumey,  he  generally 
spent  a  night  at  an  inn  on  the  road,  and  on  such  occa- 
sions, fallnig  into  company,  all  his  resolutions  were 
forgotten.  Temptation  also  awaited  him  nearer 
home :  he  was  received  at  the  tables  of  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry  with  kindness  and  respect,  and  these 
social  parties  too  often  seduced  him  from  the  labours 
of  his  farm,  and  his  domestic  duties,  in  which  the 
liappiness  and  welfare  of  his  family  were  now  in- 
volved. Mrs.  Bums  joined  her  husband  at  Ellies- 
land, in  November,  1788 ;  and  as  she  had,  during 
the  autumn,  lain-in  of  twins,  they  had  now  five 
children — four  boys  and  a  girl.  On  this  occasion, 
Bums  resumed,  at  times,  the  occupation  of  a  labour- 
er, and  found  neither  his  strength  nor  his  skill  im- 
paired. Sentiments  of  independence  cheered  his 
mind, — ^pictures  of  domestic  content  and  peace  rose 
on  his  imagination, — and  a  few  *<  golden  days" 
passed  awayj-'the  ha^ipiest,  perhaps,  which  he  had 
ever  experienced.  But  these  were  not  long  to  last : 
the  farming  speculation  was  soon  looked  on  with 
despondence,  and  neglected ;  and  the  excise  became 
the  only  resource.  In  this  capacity,  in  reference 
to  which  beggarly  provision  for  their  bard,  Mr. 
Coleridge  indignantly  calls  upon  his  friend  Lamb, 


to  gather  a  wreath  of  ^  henbane-nettles  and  m^ 
shade,'* 

« To 


The  illustrious  brow  of  Scotch  nobilKy,** 

poor  Bums  was  necessarily  brought  into  coitaci 
with  low  associates,  and  intemperance  foon  bccuv 
his  tyrant.    Unable  to  reconcile  the  two  occupaiisK 
his  farm  was  in  a  great  measure  abmndoned  to  bb 
servants,  and  agriculture  but  seldom  occupied  m 
thoughts.    Meantime,  there  were  seldom  wuti^ 
persons  to  lead  him  to  a  tavern  %  to  applssi  Ai 
sallies  of  his  wit ;  and  to  witneM  at  once  the  ftm|!l 
and  degradation  of  his  genius.     The  conteqaeics 
may  be  easily  imagined :  at  the  expiration  ofibdC 
three  years,  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  kw. 
and  to  rely  upon  his  income  of  70/.  per  a]ioaB,s 
an  exciseman,  till  he  should  obtain  promotioo.  Wis 
this  intention,  he  removed  to  a  small  house  in  Db- 
fries,  about  the  end  of  the  year  1791.     In  179tk 
contributed  to  Thomson's  collection  of  Sc«sii& 
songs  i  and,  about  the  same  time,  fonncd  a  soittf 
book  society  in  his  ncighbourfaood.     In  the  ■■ 
time,  he  appears  to  have  given  ofilence  to  the  tas 
of  excise,  by  some  intemperate  conduct  and  fT» 
sions  relative  to  the  French  revolution,  partsesii^ 
in  attempting  to  send  a  captured  smunler  ■  i 
present  to  the  French  convention  ;  and  an  isfc? 
was  in  consequence  instituted    into  his  cuahn 
The  result  was,  upon  the  whole,  faTouiabkiic 
an  impression,  injurious  to  Bums,  was  still  kft^ 
the  minds  of  the  commissioners,  and  he  wm  ri 
that  his  promotion,  which  was  deferred,  mustdifd 
on  his  future  behaviour.    This  seems  to  hswae 
tlficd  him  keenly,  and  to  have  made  him  fccl  k 
dependent  situation  as  a  degradation  to  hb  bv 
fame.    "  Often,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  a  gentkst 
giving  an  account  of  the  above  circumstances, *c 
blasting  anticipation,  have  I  listened  to  some  fifff 
hackney  scribbler,  with  heavy  malice  of  sinf 
stupidity,  exultingly  asserting  that  Bums,  notf^ 
standing  the  fanfaronade  of  independence  to  be  Is*' 
in  his  works,  and  after  having  been  held  up  tayHt 
view  and  to  public  estimation  as  a  man  of  ■* 
genius,  yet  quite  destitute  of  resources  withisl*' 
self  to  support  his  borrowed  dignity,  dwindMif 
a  paltry  exciseman  ;  and  slunk  out  the  icstflfk 
insignificant  existence  in  the  meanest  of 
and  among  the  lowest  of  mankind.** 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  board  of  ezcfls'i 
not  altogether  neglect  Bums,  who  was,  the  }■ 
previous  to  his  death,  permitted  to  act  as  a  i^^ 
visor.  From  October,  1795,  to  the  Januaiy  fbll>* 
ing,  illness  confined  him  to  his  house  ;  but,  ^ 
out  a  few  days  after,  he  imprudently  dined  rf* 
tavem,  and  returned  home  about  three  o*c)ock  ii 
a  very  cold  moming,  benumbed  and  intoxial^ 
This  occasioned  a  severe  relapse,  and  he  soon  U^ 
self  became  sensible  that  his  constitution  was  bb^ 
ing,  and  his  death  approaching.  He,  however,  i** 
paired  to  Brow,  in  Annandale,  to  try  the  effteti'^ 
sea-bathing ;  which,  though  it  relieved  his  rhev**' 
tic  pains,  was  succeeded  by  a  fresh  aecesnoD' 
fever,  and  he  was  brought  baclt  to  hit  own  batf> 
in  Dumfries,  on  the  1 8th  of  July,  1796.  He 
for  three  days  in  a  state  of  feebleness, 
by  occasional  dplirinm,  md  expired  on  the  Uitif 
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July,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
interred,  with  militaiy  honours,  by  the  Dumfries 
volunteers,  to  which  body  he  belonged,  and  his  re- 
mains were  followed  to  the  grave  by  nearly  ten 
thousand  spectators.  He  left  a  widow  and  four  sons, 
for  whom  the  inhabitants  of  Dumfries  opened  a 
subscription,  which,  in  itself  considerable,  was  aug- 
mented by  the  profits  of  the  edition  of  his  works, 
in  four  volumes,  octavo,  published  in  1800,  by  Dr. 
Currie,  with  a  life  of  the  poet. 

Bums  was  within  two  inches  of  six  feet  in  height, 
with  a  robust,  yet  agile  frame ;  a  finely  formed  fbice, 
and  an  uncommonly  interesting  countenance.  His 
well-raised  forehead  indicated  great  intellect,  and 
his  eyes  are  described  as  having  been  large,  dark, 
and  full  of  ardour  and  animation.  His  conversation 
was  rich  in  wit  and  httmour,  and  occasionally  dis- 
played profound  thought,  and  reflections  equally 
serious  and  sensible  ;  for  no  one  possessed  a  finer  J 
discrimination  between  ri|^t  and  wrong.  Though  j 
his  moral  aberrations,  for  which  he  felt  the  keenest 
remorse,  have  been  exaggerated,  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  were  undoubtedly  disgraceful,  both  to  the 
man  and  to  the  poet ;  yet,  amid  his  career  of  intem- 
perance, he  preserved  a  warmth  and  generosity  of 
heart,  and  an  independence  of  mind  not  less  surpris- 
ing or  peculiar  than  his  genius. 

Mr.  Lockhart,  in  his  life  of  Bums,  gives  several 
instances,  which  show  that  *'  he  shrunk  with  horror 
and  loathing  from  all  sense  of  pecuniary  obligation, 
no  matter  to  whom."  In  answer  to  a  letter  from 
Bfr.  Thomson,  enclosing  him  61.  for  some  of  his  songs, 
be  says,  *<  I  assure  you,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  truly 
hurt  me  with  your  pecuniary  parceL  It  degrades 
me  in  my  own  eyes.  However,  to  return  it  would 
savour  of  affectation  ;  but,  as  to  any  more  trafBc  of 
that  debtor  and  creditor  kind,  I  swear,  by  that  honour 
which  crowns  the  upright  statue  of  Robert  Buras*s 
integrity— on  the  least  motion  of  it,  I  will  indig- 
nantly spuro  the  by-past  transaction,  and  from  that 
moment  commence  entire  stranger  to  you.*' — ^The 
following  anecdote  is  told  of  him  in  his  character  of 
exciseman,  by  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Literary 
Journal,  who  saw  him  at  Thomhill  fair.  **  An  in- 
formation," he  says,  **  had  been  lodged  against  a  poor 
widow  woman,  of  the  name  of  Kate  Wilson,  who 
had  ventured  to  serve  a  few  of  her  old  country  friends 
with  a  draught  of  unlicensed  ale,  and  a  lacing  of 
whisky,  on  this  village  jubilee.  I  saw  him  enter 
her  door,  and  anticipated  nothing  short  of  an  imme- 
diate seizure  of  a  certain  gray  beard  and  barrel, 
which,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  contained  the 
contraband  commodities  our  baid  was  in  quest  ot 


A  nod,  accompanied  by  a  significant  movement  of 
the  forefinger,  brought  Kate  to  the  doorway  or  trance, 
and  I  was  near  enough  to  hear  the  following  words 
distinctly  uttered  : — » Kate,  are  ye  mad  ?  D'ye  no 
ken  that  the  supervisor  and  me  will  be  in  upon  you 
in  the  course  of  forty  minutes  ?  Guid-by  to  ye  at 
present'  Bums  was  in  the  street,  and  iu  the  midst 
of  the  crowd  in  an  instant ;  and  I  had  reason  to 
know  that  his  friendly  hint  was  not  neglected.  It 
saved  a  poor  widow  woman  from  a  fine  of  several 
pounds." — ^Though  totally  free  from  presumption, 
in  the  presence  of  the  superior  circles  of  society  to 
which  he  was  admitted,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  ex- 
press his  opinions  strongly  and  boldly.  A  certain 
well-known  provincial  bore,  as  Mr.  Lockhart  de- 
scribes him,  having  left  a  tavero-party,  of  which 
Bums  was  one,  he,  the  bard,  inunediately  demanded 
a  bumper,  and,  addressing  himself  to  the  chair,  said, 
**  1  give  you  the  health,  gentlemen  all,  of  the  waiter 
that  called  my  Lord  — —  out  of  the  room."  He 
was  no  mean  extemporizer ;  and  the  foUowing  verse 
is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  him,  in  a  song, 
in  allusion  to  one  of  the  company  who  had  been 
boasting,  somewhat  preposterously,  of  his  aristo- 
cratic acquaintances : 

**  Of  lordly  acquaintance  you  boast, 

And  the  dukes  that  you  dined  wi'  yestreen, 
Tet  an  insect's  an  insect  at  most, 
Though  it  crawl  on  the  curl  of  a  queeiL" 

The  poetry  of  Bums,  who  has  acquired  almost  equal 
£une  by  his  prose,  is  now  too  universally  acknow- 
ledged and  appreciated,  to  require  further  analysis 
or  criticism.  **  Fight,  who  will,  about  words  and 
forms,"  says  Bjrron,  **  Bums's  rank  is  in  the  first 
class  of  his  art ;"  but,  as  Mr.  Lockhart  observes, 
**  to  acctmiulate  all  that  has  been  said  of  Bums, 
even  by  men  like  himself,  of  the  first  order,  would 
fill  a  volume."  We  shall  conclude,  therefore,  with 
an  observation  of  Mr.  Campbell,  that  **  viewing 
him  merely  as  a  poet,  there  is  scarcely  another 
regret  connected  with  his  name,  than  that  his  pro- 
ductions, with  all  their  merit,  fall  short  of  the  talents 
which  he  possessed." 

Bums's  character  is,  upon  the  whole,  honestly 
drawn  by  his  own  pen,  in  the  serio-comic  epitaph, 
written  on  himself,  concluding  with  the  following 
verse: — 

**  Reader,  attend— whether  thy  soul 
Soars  fancy's  flighu  beyond  the  pole, 
Or  darkling  grubs  this  earthly  hole, 

In  low  pursuit ; 
Know,  prudent,  cautious  self^ontrol, 

Is  wisdom's  root" 
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THE  TWA  DOGS, 

▲  TALK. 

TwAt  in  tlitt  phM  o'  Scotland*!  if  le, 
Thtt  betn  the  name  o'  Auld  King  coil. 
Upon  a  bonnie  day  in  June, 
When  wearing  through  the  afternoon, 
Twa  dogi  that  were  na  thrang  at  hame, 
FoigatherM  ance  upon  a  time. 

The  fint  111  name,  they  ca'd  him  CBiar, 
Was  keepit  for  his  honour's  pleasure : 
His  hair,  his  size,  his  mouth,  his  lugs, 
ShowM  he  was  nane  o'  Scotland*!  dogs  i 
But  whalpit  some  place  far  abroad, 
Wbtre  niiors  gang  to  fish  for  cod. 

His  locked,  letter'd,  braw  brass  collar, 
ShowM  him  the  gentleman  and  scholar ; 
But  though  he  was  o*  high  degree. 
The  fient  a  pride,  na  pride  had  he ; 
But  wad  hae  spent  an  hour  caressin, 
£*en  wi*  a  tinkler-gypsey's  meisin. 
At  kirk  or  market,  mill  or  smiddie, 
Nae  tawted  tyke,  though  e*er  sae  duddie. 
But  he  wad  stawn*t,  as  glad  to  see  him. 
And  stroan*t  on  stanes  an*  hillocks  wi*  him. 

The  tither  was  a  ploughman^  collie, 
A  rl^yming,  ranting,  raving  billie, 
Wlia  iot  his  friend  an*  comrade  had  him, 
And  in  his  freaks  had  Luath  ca*d  him. 
After  some  dog  in  Highland  sang,* 
Was  made  lang  syne — Lf>rd  knows  how  lang. 

He  was  a  gash  an'  faithfu*  tyke. 
As  erer  lap  a  shough  or  dyke. 
His  honest,  sonsic,  baws*nt  f^ce, 
•^7^  S^t  him  friends  in  ilka  place. 
His  breast  was  white,  his  towzie  back 
Weel  clad  wi*  coat  o*  glossy  bbck  ; 
His  gawcie  tail,  wi*  upward  curl. 
Hung  o*er  his  hurdles  wi*  a  swurl. 

Nae  doubt  but  they  were  fain  o*  ither. 
An'  unco  pack  an'  thick  thegither ; 
WI'  social  nose  whyles  snufl**d  and  snowkit, 
Whyles  mice  an*  mouilie worts  they  howkit ; 
Why  Irs  scourM  awa*  in  lang  excursion. 
An'  worrj-'d  ilher  in  dirersi^n  ; 
Vntil  wi*  daffin  weary  grown, 
I'pon  a  knowe  they  sat  them  down. 
And  there  began  a  lang  diirression 
About  the  lords  o*  the  creation. 

CJTSAa. 

I've  afteo  wooder*d,  honest  Loath 
WluLl  sort  o*  life  piwr  d(tr<  like  you  hare ; 
An*  when  the  gentn-*9  lif^  I  saw 
What  way  poor  bodies  livM  a^-a. 

Our  laifd  cets  in  his  racked  rents. 
His  coals,  his  kain,  and  a*  his  strnt« ; 
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He  rises  when  he  likes  hiuMli 

His  flunkies  answer  at  the  bell  { 

He  ca*»  his  coach,  he  ca^  hit  hotMt 

He  draws  a  bonnie  silken  parte 

As  lang*B  my  tail,  whare,  thioni^  the  ttetki, 

The  yellow  totter*d  Geordio  keekt. 

Frae  mom  to  e*ta  it'll  naught  bat  loiliDg, 
At  baking,  roasting,  frying,  boUfng  i 
An*  though  the  gentry  first  are  ttechlBt 
Yet  e'en  the  ha'  folk  fill  their  pcchaa 
Wi*  sauce,  ragouts,  and  sicklike  trasbtrit, 
That*s  little  short  o*  downright  wattzie. 
Our  whipper-in,  wee  blastit  wonner. 
Poor  worthless  elf,  it  eats  a  dinntr. 
Better  than  ony  tenant  man 
His  honour  has  in  a*  the  Ian': 
An*  what  poor  cot-folk  pit  tifeir  paindl  in, 
I  own  it's  past  my  comprehcnsio&. 


LUATH. 

Trowth,  CBtar,  whylet  theyVt  fctlit 
A  cottar  howkin  in  a  sheugh, 
Wi*  dirty  stanes  biggin  a  dyke. 
Baring  a  quarry,  and  sic  like. 
Himself,  a  wife,  he  thus  sustains, 
A  smytrie  o'  wee  duddie  weans. 
An'  naught  but  his  ban'  darg,  to  keep 
Them  right  and  tight  in  thack  an*  rape. 


An*  when  they  meet  wi*  sair  ditattw% 
Like  loss  o*  health,  or  want  o*  masters. 
Ye  maist  wad  think,  a  wee  touch  langer* 
An*  they  maun  stanre  o*  canld  an*  hangar  i 
But,  how  it  comes,  I  never  kenn'd  yet. 
They're  maistly  wonderfu'  contented  i 
An'  buirdly  chiels,  an*  cle\'er  hizziet. 
Are  bred  in  sic  a  way  as  this  is. 

CXSAE. 

But  then  to  see  how  ye're  negleckit. 
How  huflTd,  and  cufTd,  and  disrespecktt ! 
L-^,  man,  uur  gentry*  care  as  little 
For  delvers,  ditchers,  an*  sic  cattle ; 
They  gant;  as  siucy  by  poor  fo*k, 
\m  I  wad  by  a  stinking  brnck. 

Vvt  noticed  on  our  laird*s  court-day, 
An*  mony  a  time  my  heart *s  been  wae. 
Poor  tenant  bodies  scant  o*  cash. 
How  they  maun  thole  a  factor's  snash : 
Hc*ll  stamp  an*  threaten,  curse  an*  swear, 
He*n  app.'ehend  them,  pt^ind  their  gear  { 
While  thry  maun  staun*,  wi*  aspect  humble. 
An*  hear  it  a*,  an*  fear  an*  tremble. 

1  see  how  fulk  live  that  hae  riches ; 
But  surely  poor  folk  maun  be  wretches  ? 

LrATH. 

They're  nae  <ae  wretched*s  ane  wad  think  i 
Thouch  c< instantly  on  poortith*s  brink : 
They're  sae  acrustvim*d  wi*  the  sicht. 
The  view  o*t  pes  them  little  fright 

Then  chance  an*  fortune  are  sae  guided. 
They're  ai  e  in  less  ur  mair  provided ; 
An*  th^tujch  fatigued  wi*  cki«e  eaq>k»yaieat, 
A  blink  o*  re«t*s  a  iwcet  eDJ9ymenL 
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irest  eomfbrt  o'  tbeir  liTes, 
ihie  wemns  tn'  MMa*  wiyef ; 
ling  thin^  an  Juit  their  pride, 
(tens  a'  their  fire  tide. 

jles  twalpennie  worth  o'  iwppj 
the  bodies  unco  hippj; 
aside  their  private  cares, 
the  kirk  and  state  aflairs  i 
Ik  o'  patronage  and  priests, 
inK  fury  in  their  breasts, 
lat  new  taxation's  coming, 
at  the  folk  in  Lon'on. 

k-faced  Hallowmass  letoms, 
the  joTial,  ranting  kirns, 
d  life,  o'  eT*r7  station, 
onunon  recreation ; 
ks.  Wit  slaps,  an'  social  Mirth, 
ere's  care  upo'  the  earth. 

iTTj  daj  the  year  begins, 

the  door  on  frosty  winds  j 

r  reeks  wi'  mantling  ream, 

a  heart-inspiring  steam  i 

1  pipe,  an'  sneeshin  mill, 

d  round'  wi'  richt  guid  will  s 

i  anld  folks  eraddn  crouse, 

;  anes  rantin  throo^  the  house^— 

bas  been  sae  Ma  to  see  them, 

joy  hae  barkit  wi'  them. 

Gwre  true  that  ye  hae  said, 
s  now  owre  aften  play'd. 
onie  a  creditable  stock, 
honest,  fawsont  fo'k, 
out  baith  root  and  branch, 
il'S  pridcfu'  fn^eed  to  quench, 
rs  to  knit  himsel  the  faster 
wi'  some  gentle  master, 
AS,  thrang  a-parliamentin, 
I's  guid  his  saul  indentin — 

CJBSAK. 

id,  ye  little  ken  about  it  \ 

i*9  guid !  guid  faith !  I  doubt  it, 

,  gaun  as  premiers  lead  him, 

;  ay  or  no^  they  bid  him, 

an'  plays  parading, 

g,  gambling,  masquerading ; 

,  in  a  frolic  daft, 

or  Calais  takes  a  waft, 

i  tour,  in'  tak  a  whirl, 

o«  torn,  an'  see  the  warl'. 

it  Vienna  or  Versailles 
is  father's  auld  entails ; 
jid  he  takes  the  rout, 
l^itars,  and  fecht  wi'  nowt ; 
talian  vista  startles, 
iting  among  groves  o'  mjrrtles } 
es  diiimly  German  water, 
msel  look  fair  and  fatter, 
he  consequential  sorrows, 
of  csimival  signoras. 
i*s  guid  !  for  her  destruction ! 
itiofi,  feud,  an*  fiction. 


L17ATB. 

Hech  man !  dear  sirs !  is  that  the  gate 
They  waste  sae  mony  a  braw  estate ! 
Are  we  sae  fou^^ten  an'  harass'd 
For  gear  to  gang  that  gate  at  last  I 

O  would  they  stay  aback  frae  courts. 
An'  please  themsels  wi'  kintra  sports. 
It  wa'd  for  every  ane  be  better. 
The  laird,  the  tenant,  and  the  cotter ! 
For  thae  frank,  rantin,  ramblin  billies, 
Fient  haet  o'  them's  ill-hearted  fellows  | 
Except  for  breakin  o'  their  timmer. 
Or  speakin  lightly  o'  their  limmer. 
Or  shootin  o'  a  hare  or  moor-cock. 
The  ne'er  a  bit  they're  ill  to  poor  fo'k. 

But  will  ye  tell  me.  Master  CsBsar, 
Sure  great  folk's  life's  a  life  o'  pleasure  f 
Nae  cauld  nor  hunger  e'er  can  steer  them. 
The  vera  thought  oH  need  na  fear  them. 


I^-d,  man,  were  ye  but  whyles  where  I  am. 
The  gentles  ye  wad  ne'er  envy  'em. 

It's  true  they  need  na  starve  or  sweat. 
Through  winter's  cauld,  or  simmer's  heat  { 
They've  nae  sair  wark  to  craze  their  bases. 
An'  fill  auM  age  wi'  gripes  an'  granes  i 
But  human  bodies  are  sic  fools. 
For  a'  their  colleges  and  schools. 
That  when  nae  real  ills  perplex  them, 
They  make  enow  themselves  to  vex  them ; 
An'  aye  the  less  they  hae  to  sturt  them. 
In  like  proportion  less  will  hurt  them. 
A  country  ifellow  at  the  pleugh. 
His  acres  till'd,  he's  right  eneugh ; 
A  kintra  lassie  at  her  wheel, 
Her  dizzens  done,  she's  unco  weel  t 
But  gentlemen,  an'  ladies  warst, 
Wi'  ev'ndown  want  o'  wark  are  curst. 
They  loiter,  lounging,  lank,  an'  lazy ; 
Though  deil  haet  ails  them,  yet  uneasy  { 
Their  days,  insipid,  dull,  an'  tasteless ; 
Their  nights  unquiet,  lang,  an'  restless ; 
An'  e'en  their  sports,  their  balls  an'  races. 
Their  galloping  through  public  places. 
There's  sic  parade,  sic  pomp,  an'  art. 
The  joy  can  scarcely  reach  the  heart. 
The  men  cast  out  in  party  matches. 
Then  sowther  a'  in  deep  debauches  i 
Ae  night  they're  mad  wi'  drink  an'  wh-ring, 
Niest  day  their  life  is  past  enduring. 
The  ladies  arm-in-arm  in  clusters. 
As  great  and  gracious  a'  as  sisters ; 
But  hear  their  absent  thoughts  o'  ither. 
They're  a'  run  deils  an' jads  thegither. 
Whyles  o'er  the  wee  bit  cup  an'  platie. 
They  sip  the  scandal  portion  pretty ; 
Or  lee- lang  nights,  wi'  crabbit  leuks 
Pore  owre  the  devil's  pictured  beuks ; 
Stake  on  a  chance  a  farmer's  stackjrard, 
An'  cheat  like  ooie  unhang'd  blackguard. 

There's  some  exception,  man  an'  woman  | 
But  this  is  gents's  life  in  common. 
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By  this,  the  i on  was  out  o*  tight. 
An'  darker  glotming  brought  the  night ! 
The  bum-clock  hummM  wi*  tezj  drone  i 
The  kye  stood  rowtin  i*  the  lotn ; 
When  up  they  gat,  and  shook  their  lugs. 
Rejoiced  they  were  na  men  but  dogs  $ 
An'  etch  took  aff  his  several  way, 
Resolred  to  meet  some  ither  day. 


DEATH  AND  DR.  HORNBOOK. 

A  TEUE  STOET. 

Som  books  are  lies  frae  end  to  end. 
And  some  great  lies  were  neyer  penn'd, 
E'en  ministers,  they  hae  been  kenn'd 

In  holy  rapture, 
A  rousing  whid,  at  times  to  Tend, 

And  nailt  wi'  Scripture. 

But  this  that  I  am  gaun  to  tell. 
Which  lately  on  a  night  befeU, 
Is  just  as  true's  the  dell's  in  h-U 

Or  Dublin  dtyt 
That  e'er  he  nearer  comes  oursel 

'8  a  muckle  ptty. 

The  Clachan  yill  had  made  me  canty, 

I  was  na  fou,  but  just  had  plenty ; 

I  stMher'd  whyles,  but  yet  took  tent  aye 

To  free  the  ditches  t 
An'  hillocks,  stanes,  an'  bushes,  kenn'd  aye 

Frae  ghaists  an'  witches. 

The  rising  moon  began  to  glow'r 
The  distant  Cumnock  hills  out-owre  t 
To  count  her  horns,  wi*  a'  my  power, 

I  set  mysel  { 
But  whether  she  had  three  or  four, 

I  cou*d  na  telL 


I  was  come  round  about  the  hill, 
And  toddlin  down  on  Willie's  mill. 
Setting  my  staff  wi'  a'  my  skiU, 

To  keep  me  sicker  t 
Though  leeward  whyles,  against  my  will, 

I  took  a  bicker. 

I  there  wi'  something  did  forgather. 

That  put  me  in  an  eerie  swither ; 

An  awfu*  sithe,  out-owre  ae  showther, 

Clear-dangling,  hang ; 
A  three-tae'd  leister  on  the  ither 

Lay,  large  an'  lang. 

Its  stature  secm'd  lang  Scotch  ells  twa. 
The  queerest  shape  that  e'er  I  saw. 
For  fient  a  wamc  it  had  ara ! 

And  then,  its  shanks. 
They  were  as  thin,  as  sharp  an'  sma' 

As  cheeks  o' blanks. 

*'Guid-e'^*'quo'I;  *<  Friend !  hae  ye  been  mawin. 
When  ither  folk  are  busy  sawin  ?"* 
It  secm'd  to  mak  a  kind  o'  stmn*, 

But  naething  spak  t 
At  length,  says  I, "  Friend,  whare  ye  gaun. 

Will  ye  go  bM:k  ?" 


It  spak  ri^t  hower-^  My  name  is  Dea^ 
But  be  na  fley'd."— <iuoth  I,  <<  Gvid  faith, 
Ye're  may  be  come  to  stap  my  breathi 

Buttcntnic,bilUe: 
I  red  ye  weel,  tak  care  o'  skaith, 

8ee,there'kagully!'* 

"  Guidman,"  quo'  he, "  put  up  your  whittle, 
I'm  no  design'd  to  try  its  mettle ; 
But  if  I  did,  I  wad  be  kitUe 

To  be  mislear^, 
I  wad  na  mind  it,  no,  that  spittle 

Out-owre  my  bearl" 

<*Well,weel!"  says  I, *< a  bargain  bet t 
Come,  gies  your  hand,  an'  sae  weire  greet ; 
Well  ease  our  shanks ;  an'  tak  a  seat. 

Come,  gies  y^nir  news ; 
This  while*  ye  hae  been  monie  a  gate 

At  monSe  a  house.* 

**  Ay,  ay !"  quo'  he,  an'  shook  his  head, 
**  It's  e'en  a  lang,  lang  time  indeed 
Sin'  I  began  to  nick  the  thread. 

An' choke  the  breaths 
Folk  maun  do  somethhig  for  their  biead. 

An*  sae  naim  Death. 


<*  Sax  thousand  years  are  near  hand  Aed 

Sin'  I  was  to  the  hutching  bred. 

An'  monie  a  scheme  in  Tain's  been  laid. 

To  stap  or  scar  om  i 
Till  ane  Hombook'ftt  ta'en  up  the  trade, 

An'foitk,he'U 


•  This 


haivsMd  to  SMd-yoMb  iOk 


**  Ye  ken  Jock  Hornbook  i'  the  Clachan, 
Deil  mak  his  king's-hood  in  a  spleuchan ! 
Uel  grown  sae  well  acquaint  wi'  Buchan| 

An'  ither  chape. 
That  weans  baud  out  their  fingers  laughin 

And  pouk  my  h^is. 

**  See,  here's  a  sithe,  and  there'k  a  dart. 
They  hae  pierced  mony  a  gallant  heart  t 
But  Doctor  Hornbook,  wi'  his  art. 

And  cursed  skill. 
Has  made  them  baith  not  worth  a  f— t, 

Damn'd  haet  th^ll  kfll 

**  'Twas  but  jrestreen,  nae  further  gaen, 

I  tiirew  a  noble  throw  at  ane ; 

Wi*  less,  I'm  sure,  I've  hundreds  slain ; 

But  deil-Bia^<are, 
It  just  play'd  dirl  on  the  bane. 

But  did 


"  Hornbook  was  by,  wi'  ready  art. 
And  had  sae  fortified  the  part. 
That  when  I  looked  to  my  dart. 

It  was  sae  blunt, 
Fient  haet  ot  wad  hae  pierced  the  heart 

Of  a  kail-rant. 


•  An  epid«mical  krtr  wms  then  racinf  in  thai ..  ^ 
t  This  (tvoUrman,  Dr.  Horobook,  Is  piufcsilMsl 
broiher  of  Um  eowrekn  orJer  ot  Um  fcrula;  bri 
lAtulUoB  and  iBspiraiion,  b  ai  •&£•  ao  spolhtctfTi 
fMD,  and  rhjakciao. 
t  Bechaa'B  DmmsUc  MadiclM. 
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THE  BRIGS  OF  AIR. 


my  tithe  in  sic  a  fai7» 
id  cowi>it  wi*  my  hvirji 
tie  bauld  apothecaiy 

Withstood  tiieihock  I 
I  weel  hae  tiy'd  a  quany 

0*  hard  whin  rode 

em  he  canna  get  attended, 
r  face  he  ne*er  had  kend  it, 
in  a  kail-blade,  and  send  it. 

As  soon  he  8mells*t, 
X  diseaie,  and  what  will  mend  it 

At  once  he  telli*t 

n  a*  doctors'  saws  and  whittles, 
•nsions,  shapes,  an'  mettles, 
}*  boxes,  mogs,  an'  bottles. 

He'll  sure  to  hae  i 
in  names  as  fast  he  rattles 

As  ABC. 

'  fossils,  earth,  and  trees  i 
marinum  o'  the  seas ; 
a  of  beans  and  pease. 

He  hast  in  plenty  i 
is,  what  you  please. 

He  can  content  ye. 

tome  new,  uncommon  weapons, 

iritns  of  capons ; 

>m  sharings,  filings,  scrapings, 

Distill'd  per  it/ 
o'  midge-tail-clippings, 

And  iqpnie  mae.** 

t  for  Johnny  Ged's  Hole*  now," 
f  that  the  news  be  true  ! 
calf-ward  whare  gowan*  grew, 

Sae  white  and  bonnie, 
tlieyll  rive  it  wi'  the  plew ; 

They'U  ruin  Johnie .'" 

ire  grain 'd  an  eldrich  laugh, 
"  Te  need  na  yoke  the  pleugh, 
will  soon  be  till'd  eneugfa, 

Tak  ye  nae  fear  t 
be  trench'd  wi'  monie  a  sheugh 
In  twa-three  year. 

killed  ane  a  fair  strae-death, 
bkx)d  or  want  o'  breath, 
:  I*m  free  to  tak  my  aith. 

That  Hornbook's  skill 
.  score  i*  their  last  claith. 

By  drap  an'  pilL 

ft  wabeter  to  his  trade, 

fe^  twa  nieves  were  scarce  wee  bred, 

ice-woith  to  mend  her  head 

When  it  was  sair ; 
ilade  cannie  to  her  bed. 

But  ne'er  spak  mair. 

laird  had  ta'en  the  batts, 
umorring  in  his  guts, 
OB  for  Hornbook  sets. 

An'  pays  him  welL 
w  twm  goid  gimmer  pets. 

Was  laird  himsel. 

•  Ike  ^nrc-diggu, 
S5 


**  A  bonnie  lass,  ye  kend  her  name. 

Some  ill-brewn  drink  had  boved  her  wame  i 

She  trusts  hersel,  to  hide  the  shame. 

In  Hornbook's  care  | 
Horn  sent  her  aff,  to  her  lang  hame. 

To  hide  it  there. 

«  That's  just  a  swatch  o'  Hornbook's  way  | 
Thus  goes  he  on  from  day  to  day,  ^ 
Thus  does  he  poison,  kill,  an'  slay, 

An's  weel  paid  fort  i 
Yet  stops  me  o*  my  lawfu'  prey, 

Wi' his  d-mn>d  dirt  t 

«But,hark !  I'll  teU  you  of  a  plot. 
Though  dinna  ye  be  speaking  ot  $ 
I'll  nail  the  self-conceited  Scot 

As  dead's  a  herrin  t 
Niest  time  we  meet,  I'll  wad  a  groat. 

He  gets  his  fairin  l** 

But  just  as  he  began  to  tell. 

The  auld  kirk  hammer  strak  the  bell 

Some  wee  short  hour  ayont  the  twal. 

Which  raised  us  baith  t 
I  took  the  wi^  that  pleased  mysij. 

And  sae  did  Death. 


THE  BRIGS  OF  ATR> 
POEM. 
nrecniBED  to  j.  b*********,  esq.,  ati- 

The  simple  bard,  rough  at  the  rustic  plough. 
Learning  his  tuneful  trade  from  every  bough. 
The  chanting  linnet,  or  the  mellow  thrush, 
Hailing  the  setting  sun,  sweet,  in  the  green  thorn 

bush; 
The  scaling  lark,  the  perching  red-breast  shrill. 
Or  deep-toned  plovers  gray,  wild-whistling  o'er 

the  hill ; 
Shall  he,  nurst  in  the  peasant's  lowly  shed. 
To  hardy  independence  bravely  bred. 
By  early  poverty  to  hardship  steel'd, 
And  train 'd  to  arms  in  stem  misfortune's  field, 
Shall  he  be  guilty  of  their  hireling  crimes. 
The  servile,  mercenary  Swiss  of  rhymes  ? 
Or  labour  hard  the  panegyric  close, 
With  all  the  venal  soul  of  dedicating  prose  ? 
No  !  though  his  artless  strains  he  rudely  sings. 
And  throws  his  hand  uncouthly  o'er  the  strings. 
He  glows  with  all  the  spirit  of  the  bard, 
Fame,  honest  fame,  his  great,  his  dear  reward. 
Still,  if  some  patron's  generous  care  he  trace, 
SklU'd  in  the  secret,  to  bestow  with  grace ; 
When  B*********  befriends  his  humble  name. 
And  hands  the  rustic  stranger  up  to  fame. 
With  heartfelt  throes  his  grateful  bosom  swells, 
The  godlike  bUss,  to  give,  alone  excels. 


'Twas  when  the  stacks  get  on  their  winter-hap, 
And  thack  and  rape  secure  the  toil-won  crap ; 
Potato-bings  are  snugged  up  frae  skaith 
Of  coming  wiBter's  biting,  frosty  breath  | 
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Tlie  bees,  lejoieing  oVr  their  rammer  toib, 
UnnumbcrM  buds'  an'  ifewers'  delicious  spoils, 
Seal'd  up  with  frugal  care  in  massive  waxen  ^es. 
Are  doomM  by  man,  that  tjrrant  o'er  the  weak, 
The  death  o*  devils  smoor'd  wi*  brimstone  reek  t 
The  thundering  guns  are  heard  on  every  side. 
The  wounded  coveys,  reeling,  scatter  wide ; 
The  feather'd  field-mates,  bound  by  nature's  tie. 
Sires,  mothers,  children,  in  one  carnage  lie : 
(What  wann,  poetic  heart,  but  inly  bleeds. 
And  execrates  man's  savage,  ruthless  deeds !) 
Nae  mair  the  flower  in  field  or  meadow  springs ; 
Nae  mair  the  grove  with  air>-  concert  rings. 
Except,  perhaps,  the  robin's  whistling  glee. 
Proud  o'  the  height  o'  some  bit  half-lang  tree  t 
The  hoary  moms  precede  the  sunny  days. 
Mild,  calm,  serene,  wide  spreads  the  noontide 

blaze, 
While  thick  the  gossamer  wares  wanton  in  the  rays. 
Twas  in  that  season,  when  a  simple  bard. 
Unknown  and  poor,  simplicity's  reward : 
Ae  night,  within  the  ancient  bnigh  of  Ayr, 
By  whim  inspired,  or  haply  prest  wi»  care ; 
He  left  his  bed,  and  took  his  wayward  route, 
Ahd  down  by  Simpson's*  wheel'd  the  left  about  x 
(Whether  impell'd  by  all-directing  fate, 
To  witness  what  I  after  shall  narrate  ; 
Or  whether,  rapt  in  meditation  high. 
He  wander 'd  out,  he  knew  not  where  nor  why ;) 
The  drowsy  dungeon-clockf  had  number'd  two. 
And  Wallace  towerf  had  swom  the  fact  was  true : 
The  tide-swoln  Firth  with  sullen  sounding  roar. 
Through  the  still  night  dash'd  hoarse  along  the  shore  t 
All  else  was  hush'd  as  nature's  closed  e'e  ; 
The  silent  moon  shone  high  o'er  tower  and  tree : 
The  chilly  frost,  beneath  the  silver  beam. 
Crept,  gently  crusting,  o'er  the  glitterinj;  stream.^ 

When,  lo  !  on  cither  hand  the  listening  bard. 
The  clanging  sugh  of  whistling  winc;^  w  heard  ; 
Two  dusky  forms  dart  througli  the  midnight  air. 
Swift  as  the  g08|  drives  on  the  wheeling  hare  j 
Ane  on  th'  auld  brig  his  airj-  shape  uprcars. 
The  ither  flutters  o'er  the  rising  piers : 
Our  warlock  rhymer  instantly  di'scried 
The  sprites  that  owre  the  bri««  of  Ayr  preside. 
(That  bards  are  second-sighted  is  me  joke. 
And  ken  the  lingo  of  the  spiritual  fo*k  ; 
Fays,  spunkies,  kelpies,  a',  tlu-y  can  explain  them. 
And  e'en  the  very  deiU  they  brawly  ken  them.) 
Auld  Brig  appeared  of  ancient  Pictish  race. 
The  vera  wrinkles  Gothic  in  his  fare : 
He  seem'd  as  ho  wi'  time  had  warstled  lang. 
Yet  teughly  doure,  he  bade  an  unco  bang. 
New  Brig  was  buskit  in  a  braw  new  coat. 
That  he,  at  Lon'on,  frae  ane  Adams  got  r 
In's  hand  five  taper  staves  as  smoothes  a  bead, 
Wi'  virls  and  whirJygigums  at  the  head. 
The  Goth  was  stalking  ruund  with  anxious  seareh, 
Spying  the  time-worn  flaws  iu  every  arch ; 
It  chanced  his  new-cume  neebor  took  his  e'e. 
And  e'en  a  vexM  and  angry  heart  had  he  ! 
Wi'  thieveloss  sneer  to  see  his  modish  mien, 
He,  down  the  water,  gies  him  this  guideen  s^ 


*  A  noted  tavern  at  Uu  auM  brbr  rnJ. 

t  The  iwu  steeples.        ?  The  gos-hawk,  or  Cilcoik 


AULD  BftlO. 

I  doubt  na,  frien',  yell  think  yetv  nae  sheep  ibnl 
Ance  ye  were  itreeklt  o'er  frae  bank  to  bank  t 
But  gin  ye  be  a  brig  as  auld  as  me, 
Though  faith  that  day,  I  doubt,  yell  never  we, 
There'll  be,  if  that  date  come,  111  wad  a  boddle, 
Some  fewer  whigmeleeriet  in  your  noddle. 

ITEW  nio. 

Auld  Vandal,  ye  but  show  your  little  menie, 
Just  much  about  it  wi'  your  scanty  tense  { 
Will  your  poor,  narrow  footpath  of  a  street. 
Where  twa  wheelbarrows  tremble  when  they  bh 
Your  ruin'd,  formless  bulk  o'  stane  an'  lime, 
Compare  wi'  bonnie  brigs  o'  modem  time  ? 
There's  men  o' taste  would  tak  the  Ducat-ftnan 
Though  they  should  cast  the  Tcrj  nrk  an'  swin, 
Ere  they  would  grate  their  feelings  wi'  the  view 
Of  sic  an  ugly  Gothic  hulk  as  you. 

AULD  imio. 

Conceited  gowk  *  puflTM  up  wi*  windy  prUe ! 
This  monie  a  year  I  Ve  stood  the  flood  an'  tide  i 
And  though  wi'  cra2y  eild  I'm  fair  fbr&in, 
I'll  be  a  brig  when  ye're  a  shapeless  cakn .' 
As  yet  ye  little  ken  about  the  matter* 
But  twa-three  winters  wUl  inform  yoo  bettrr, 
When  heavy,  dark,  continued,  a*-daj  nhis^ 
Wi'  deepening  deluges  o'erflow  the  pbdns  i 
When  from  the  hills  where  springs  the  biawlBgCd 
Or  stately  Lugar's  mossy  fountains  boil. 
Or  where  the  Greenock  winds  hb  moorland  nam 
Or  haunted  Garpalf  draws  his  feeble  souve, 
Aroused  by  blustering  winds  an*  spotting  thoves. 
In  mony  a  torrent  down  his  sna-broo  rowest 
While  crashing  ice,  borne  on  the  roaring  speat, 
Sweeps  dams,  an'  mills,  an*  brigs,  a'  to  the  gitri 
And  from  Glenbuck,^  down  to  the  Rotton-ker.^ 
Auld  Ayr  is  just  one  lengthen'd,  tumbling  nii 
Then  down  ye  hurl,  deil  nor  ye  never  rise ! 
And  dnsh  the  gumlie  jaups  up  to  the  pouring  AiW 
A  lesson  sadly  teaching,  to  your  cost. 
That  arcliitccture's  noble  art  is  lost ! 

HEW  BXIO. 

Fine  architecture !  trowth,  I  needs  mustiaylsX 
The  L— ^  be  thankit  that  we've  tint  the  gate  ol! 
Gaunt,  ghastly,  ghaist-alluring  edifices. 
Hanging  with  threatening  jut,  like  precipirtff. 
O'er  arching,  mouldy,  gloom-inspiring  covet, 
Supjwrting  roofs  fantastic,  stony  groves  t 
Windows  and  doors,  in  nameless  sculpture  dieil» 
With  order,  symmetry,  or  taste  unblest  i 
Forms  like  some  bedlam  statuary's  dream. 
The  crazed  creations  of  misguided  whim ; 
Forms  might  be  worshipp'd  on  the  bended  koN* 
And  still  the  second  drmd  command  he  free; 
Their  likeness  is  nut  found  on  earth,  in  air,  or  ffl^ 


*  A  HDtrd  fi»rd.  just  aUivp  the  aulU  brie. 

t  The  l«nks  of  OariKil  Water  is  nne  of  the  fr«  pliWS 
in  the  we  A  of  SciHland,  h  h'Ti*  ihi>su  Ciocy-sranii;  biiS^ 
kitown  1 7  the  name  of  ^haitts,  still  cuutinuc  pcfVM* 
cii>U9ly  to  inhabit. 

t  The  snorce  of  the  river  Ayr. 

I A  small  landing  place  abuve  Um  large  ke«. 
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that  would  diflgnce  the  ImUding  taste 
SOD,  reptile,  bird,  or  beast ; 
>r  a  doited  monkish  nee, 
laids  fonwom  the  dear  embrace, 
later  times,  wha  held  the  Dotion 
a  gloom  was  sterling,  true  devotion  t 
It  our  guid  brugfa  denies  protection, 
naj  they  expire,  unblest  with  resuirec- 

AULOnuO. 

•'  dcar^remember'd,  ancient  yealings, 
lit  hc|e  to  share  my  wounded  feelings  ! 
promes,  an'  mony  a  bailie, 

•  paths  o*  righteousness  did  toil  aye ; 
leacoDS,  and  jre  douce  conveners, 

lur  modems  are  but  causey-cleaners  i 

)uiicils  wha  hae  blest  this  town, 

rethren  of  the  sacred  gown, 

ly  gie  your  hurdies  to  the  smiters  t 

would  now  be  strange)  ye  godly  writen : 

i  folk  I*Te  borne  aboon  the  broo. 

It  here,  what  would  ye  say  or  do  ? 

1  your  spirits  groan  in  deep  vexation, 

I  melancholy  alteration ; 

dng,  curse  the  time  and  place 

egat  the  base,  degenerate  race ! 

rsTerend  men,  their  country^  glory, 

id  Scots  hold  forth  a  plain  braid  story ; 

thrifty  citizens,  an'  douce, 

a  pint,  or  in  the  council-house  i 

(I,  corky-headed,  graceless  gentiy« 

CBt  and  ruin  of  the  country ; 

parts  made  by  tailors  and  by  barbers, 

•  your  well-hain'd  gear  on  d— d  new 
and  harbours  ! 

HZW  BSIO. 

I  yon  there !  for  faith  ye've  said  enough, 
mair  than  3*e  can  mak  to  through ; 
priesthood,  I  shall  say  but  little, 
clergy  are  a  sliot  right  kittle : 
ivour  o'  3'our  lanf^er  beard, 
icistrates  mifj^ht  weel  be  spared : 
>m  unto  your  auld-warld  squad, 
I  $ar,  comparisons  arc  odd. 
'rvr'iXn  nae  mair  can  hae  a  handle 
a  citizen"  a  term  o*  scandal : 
f  council  waddles  down  the  street, 
>inp  of  ignorant  conceit ; 
ew  wise  prijiijin  owrc  hops  an'  raisins, 
liberal  views  in  bonds  and  seisins. 
>wledge,  on  a  random  tramp, 
Lhem  with  a  glimmer  of  his  lamp, 
icommon  sense  for  once  betray'd  them, 
tupidity  stept  kindly  in  to  aid  them. 


ber  clishmaclaver  might  been  said, 
-  wan,  if  sprites  had  blood  to  shed, 
tell :  but,  all  before  their  sight, 

appearM  in  order  bright : 
;littering  stream  they  featly  danced, 

mooD  their  various  dresses  glanced ; 
oVr  the  watery  glass  so  neat, 
w  scarce  bent  beneath  their  feet  i 
r  miastrelsy  among  them  rung, 
Mbliog  buds  heroic  ditties  sung. 


0  had  M'LauchlaD,*  thairm-inspiiing  sage, 
Been  there  to  hear  this  heavenly  band  engage. 
When  through  his  dear  strathspeys  thqr  bore  with 

highland  rage  I 
Or  when  they  struck  old  Scotia's  melting  sirs. 
The  lover's  raptured  Joys  or  bleeding  cam ; 
How  would  his  highland  lug  been  nobler  find. 
And  e'en  his  matchless  hand  with  finer  touch  in- 
spired ! 
No  guess  could  tell  what  instrument  appear'd. 
But  all  the  soul  of  music's  self  was  heard ; 
Harmonious  concert  rung  in  every  part. 
While  simple  melody  pour'd  moving  on  the  heart. 

The  genius  of  the  stream  in  front  appears, 
A  venerable  chief  advanced  in  years ; 
His  hoary  head  with  water-lilies  crown'd, 
His  manly  leg  with  garter  tangle  bound. 
Next  came  the  loveliest  pair  in  all  the  ring. 
Sweet  female  beauty  hand  in  hand  with  spring  j 
Then,  crown'd  with  flowery  hay,  came  rural  joy. 
And  summer,  with  his  fervid-beaming  eye  t 
All-cheering  plenty,  with  her  flowing  horn. 
Led  yellow  autumn  wreathed  with  nodding  com ; 
Then  winter's  time-bleach'd  locks  did  hoary  show. 
By  hospitality  with  cloudless  brow. 
Next  follow'd  courage  with  his  martial  stride. 
From  where  the  feal  wild-woody  coverts  hide  i 
Benevolence,  with  mild,  benignant  air, 
A  female  form,  came  from  the  towers  of  Stair : 
Learning  and  worth  in  equal  measures  trode 
From  simple  Catrine,  their  long-loved  abode  i 
Last,  white-robed  peace,  crown'd  with  a  hazel 

wreath, 
To  rustic  agriculture  did  bequeath 
The  broken  iron  instnmients  of  death. 
At  sight  of  whom  our  sprites  forgat  their  kindling 

wrath. 


THE  DEATH  AND  DYING  WORDS  OF  POOR 

MAILIE, 

THE  AUTHOR'S  ONLY  PET  YOWE. 

AN  uvco  Mouaifru'  tale. 

As  Mailie  an'  her  lambs  thegither 
Were  ae  day  nibbling  on  the  tether. 
Upon  her  cloot  she  coost  a  hitch. 
An'  owre  she  warsl'd  in  the  ditch. 
There,  groaning,  dying,  she  did  lie. 
When  Hughoct  he  cam  doytin  by. 

Wi'  glowrin  een,  and  lifted  bans. 
Poor  Ilughoc  like  a  statue  stans ; 
He  saw  her  days  were  near-hand  ended. 
But,  waes  my  heart !  he  could  na  mend  it ! 
He  gaped  wide,  but  naething  spak  ! 
At  length  poor  Mailie  silence  brak. 

"  O  thou,  whase  lamentable  face 
Appears  to  mourn  my  woefu*  case  ! 
My  dying  words  attentive  hear. 
An'  bear  them  to  my  master  dear. 

*  A  well  known  performer  of  Scoitiih  music  on  (ha 
Tlolin. 

t  A  neebor  henUaUaOi 
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«TeUliiiii,ife'erH»lnliekeep, 
Ai  muckto  gear  as  buy  a  sheep, 
O,  bid  him  never  tie  them  mair 
Wi'  wicked  strings  o*  hemp  or  hair ! 
But  ca'  them  out  to  park  or  hill. 
An'  let  them  wander  at  their  will  $ 
So  may  his  flock  increase,  an'  grow 
To  scores  o*  lambs,  an'  packs  o'  woo' ! 

**  Tell  him,  he  was  a  master  kin'. 
An'  aye  was  guid  to  me  and  mine ; 
An'  now  my  dying  charge  I  gie  him, 
My  helpless  lambs  I  trust  them  wi'  him. 

"O,  bid  him  save  their  harmless  lives 
Frae  dogs,  an'  tods,  an'  butchers'  knives ! 
But  gie  them  guid  cow-milk  their  fill, 
Till  they  be  fit  to  fend  themsel : 
An'  tent  them  duly,  e'en  an'  mom, 
Wi'  teats  o'  hay  an'  rips  o'  com. 

<*  An*  may  they  never  learn  the  gaets 
Of  ither  vile  wanrestfu'  pets ! 
To  slink  through  slaps,  an*  reave  an*  steal. 
At  stacks  o'  pease,  or  stocks  o'  kail. 
So  may  they,  like  their  great  forbears. 
For  monie  a  year  come  through  the  sheers  i 
So  wives  will  gie  them  bits  o'  bread. 
An'  bairns  greet  for  them  when  they're  dead. 

**  My  poor  toop-Umb,  my  son  an'  heir, 
O,  bid  him  breed  him  up  wi'  care ! 
An',  if  he  live  to  be  a  beast. 
To  pit  some  bavins  in  his  breast ! 
An'  warn  him,  what  I  winna  name, 
To  stay  content  wi'  yowes  at  hame ; 
An'  no  to  rin  an'  wear  his  cloots, 
Like  ither  menseless,  graceless  brates. 

•*  An,  nicst  my  yowie,  silly  thing, 
Gude  keep  thee  frae  a  tether  string ! 
0,  may  thou  ne'er  forgather  up 
Wi'  only  blastit,  moorland  toop ; 
But  aye  keep  mind  to  moop  an'  mell, 
Wi'  sheep  o'  credit  like  thysel  * 

**  And  now,  my  bairns,  wi*  my  last  breath, 
I  lea'e  my  blessln  wi*  you  baith : 
An*  when  you  think  upo*  your  mithcr. 
Mind  to  l>e  kin'  to  ane  anither. 

**  Now,  honest  Hughoc,  dinna  &il 
To  tell  my  master  a'  my  tale  ; 
An'  bid  him  bum  this  cursed  tether, 
An',  for  thy  pains,  thou'se  get  my  blather. ** 

This  said,  poor  Mailie  tura'd  her  head, 
An'  closed  her  e'en  amang  the  dead. 


POOR  MAILIR*S  ELEGY. 

Lamxrt  in  rhyme,  lament  in  prose, 
Wi*  saut  tears  trickling  down  your  nose  t 
Our  baidie'k  late  is  at  a  cIcmo, 

Past  a'  remead ; 
The  last  tad  cape-stane  of  his  woe« ; 

Poor  Mailieli  dead ! 


It*s  no  the  loss  o*  warl^  gear. 
That  could  sae  bitter  draw  the  tear 
Or  mak  our  bardie,  dowie,  wear 

The  mouming  wc« 
He's  lost  a  fheDd  and  neebor  dear, 

*  In  Mailie  dead. 

Through  a'  the  town  she  trotted  by  h 
A  lang  half-mile  she  could  descry  him ; 
Wi'  kindly  bleat,  when  she  did  spy  hint 

She  ran  wi'  speed : 
A  friend  mair  £adthful  ne'er  cam  nigh  h 

Than  MaiJ^  dead. 

I  wat  she  was  a  sheep  o'  sense. 
And  could  behave  hersel  wi'  mense  i 
I'll  sayt,  she  never  brak  a  fence. 

Through  thievish  g 
Our  bardie,  lanely,  keeps  the  spense 

Sin'  Mailie'S  dead. 

Or,  if  he  wanders  up  tlie  bowe, 
Her  living  image  in  her  yowe. 
Comes  bleating  to  him,  owre  the  know< 

For  bits  o'  bread ; 
An'  down  the  briny  pearls  rowe 

For  Mailie  dead. 

She  was  nae  get  o'  moorland  tips, 
Wi*  tawted  ket,  an  hairy  hips ; 
For  her  forbears  were  brought  in  ships 

Frae  yont  the  Twc 
A  bonnier  fleesh  ne'er  cross'd  the  clips 

Than  Mailie  dead. 

Wae  worth  the  man  wha  first  did  sha 
That  vile,  wanchancic  thing— a  rape  I 
Ir  maks  guid  fellou.'s  gim  an'  gape, 

\Vi*  chokin  dread; 
An'  Robin's  bonnet  wave  wi»  crape. 

For  Mailie  dead. 

O,  a'  ye  banls  on  bonnie  Doon  ! 
An*  wh-i  on  Ayr  your  chanters  tunc  ! 
Come,  join  the  melancholious  croon 

0'  Robin's  rccd ! 
His  heart  will  never  get  aboon  ! 

His  Mailie  dead. 


TO  J.  S»»*». 

Fri<'n»1ship  ?  mysurlous  frm«'ni  of  the  Simi 
SwetteniT  of  lif.*,  anil  s.>lder  of  SiKicty ! 
I  owe  ihee  much. 

De\r  S*^**,  the  sliest,  piukie  thief, 
Thai  eVr  attempto^l  stealth  or  ri«*f, 
Ye  surely  hae  some  warU)ck-breef 

Oure  human  heart 
For  ne'er  a  bosom  yet  was  pricf 

A^^ainst  your  arts. 

For  me,  I  swear  by  sun  an'  moon. 
And  every  star  that  blinks  aboon, 
Ye've  cost  me  twenty  pair  o*  shoon 

Just  gaun  to  see  yi 
And  every  ither  pair  that's  done 

Mair  ta*M  I'm  wi' 


TO  J.  S*»«». 


m 


That  auld,  capricious  carliB,  Katute, 
To  male  amends  for  scrimiMt  itature. 
She's  turned  you  afiE^  a  human  cicatura 

On  her  Ant  plan. 
And  in  her  btaka,  on  every  feature, 

She's  wrote,  the  Bfan. 

Just  now  Vve  ta'en  the  fit  o'  rhyme. 
My  barmie  noddlet  working  prime, 
My  fancy  yerkit  up  sublime 

Wi'  hasty  summon : 
Hae  ye  a  leisure-momenta  time 

To  hear  whafk  comin  ? 

Some  rhyme,  a  neebor^  name  to  lash ; 
Some  rhyme  (vain  thongfat !)  for  needfu'  cash : 
Some  rhyme  to  court  the  kintra  clash. 

An'  raise  a  din  { 
For  me,  an  aim  I  never  iSuh  i 

I  ilqrme  fiirfim* 

The  star  that  rules  my  hkkkst  lot, 
Has  fated  me  the  russet  coat. 
An'  damn'd  my  fortune  to  the  groati 

But  in  requit. 
Has  bless'd  me  wi'  a  random  shot 

0' kintra  wit 

This  while  my  notion's  ta'en  a  sklent. 
To  try  my  fate  in  guid  black  prent  $ 
But  still  the  mair  I'kn  that  way  bent. 

Something  cries,  •*  Hoolie  !" 
I  red  you,  honest  man,  tak  tent ! 

Tell  Shaw  your  folly. 

*<  There's  ither  poets,  much  your  betters. 
Far  seen  in  Greek,  deep  men  o'  letters, 
Hae  thought  they  had  ensured  their  debtors, 

A*  future  ages  t 
Kow  moths  deform  in  shapeless  tetters. 

Their  unknown  pages." 

Then  &reweel  hopes  o'  laurel-boughs. 
To  garland  my  poetic  brows ! 
Henceforth  I'll  rove  where  busy  ploughs 

Are  whistling  thrang. 
An'  teach  the  lanely  heights  an'  howes 

My  rustic  sang. 

Ill  wander  on,  with  tentless  heed 
How  never-halting  moments  speed. 
Tin  fate  shall  snap  the  brittle  thread. 

Then,  all  unknown, 
111  lay  me  with  the  inglorious  dead. 

Forgot  and  gone ! 

But  why  o'  death  begin  a  tale  f 
Just  now  weire  living  sound  and  hale. 
Then  top  and  maintop  crowd  the  sail. 

Heave  care  o'er  side ! 
And  large,  before  t^joymentt  gale, 

Let^  tak  the  tide. 

This  life,  sae  fuH  I  understand. 
Is  a'  enchanted,  faiiy  land. 
Where  pleasure  Is  tke  ma^  wand. 

That  wielded  right, 
Maks  boon,  likt  minutes,  hand  in  hand, 

by  fti>  light. 


The  magic-wand  then  let  us  wield ; 
For  ancc  that  five-an'-for^^  speelM, 
See  crazy,  weary,  joyless  eild, 

Wi*  wrinkled  face, 
Comes  hostin,  hirplin  owre  the  field, 

Wi'  crepin  pace. 

When  ance  life's  day  draws  near  the  gloamin. 
Then  fareweel  vacant  careless  roamin ; 
An'  fareweel  cheerfu'  tankards  foamin. 

An'  social  noise  s 
An'  fueweel,  dear,  deluding  woman. 

The  joy  of  joys ! 

0  life !  how  pleasant  in  thy  morning. 
Young  fancy'b  rays  the  hills  adorning ! 
Cold-pausing  caution*^  lesson  scorning. 

We  frisk  away. 
Like  school-boys,  at  th*  Expected  warning. 

To  Joy  and  play. 

We  wander  there,  we  wander  here. 
We  eye  the  rose  upon  the  brier. 
Unmindful  that  the  thorn  \i  near, 

Among  the  leaves ; 
And  though  the  puny  wound  appear. 

Short  while  it  grieves. 

Some,  lucky,  find  a  flowery  spot, 
For  which  they  never  toil'd  nor  swat ; 
They  drink  the  sweet,  and  eat  the  fat, 

But  care  or  pain ; 
And,  haply,  eyt  the  barren  hut 

With  high  disdain. 

With  steady  aim,  some  fortune  chase ; 
Keen  hope  does  every  sinew  brace ; 
Through  fair,  through  foul,  they  urge  the  race, 

And  seize  the  prey : 
Then  cannie,  in  some  cozie  place, 

They  close  the  day. 

And  others,  like  your  humble  servan', 
Poor  wights !  nae  rules  nor  roads  observin  i 
To  right  or  left,  eternal  swervin. 

They  zig-zag  on ; 
Till  curst  with  age,  obscure  an'  starvin. 

They  aftcn  groan. 

Alas !  what  bitter  toil  an'  straining* 
But  truce  with  peevish,  poor  complaining ! 
Is  fortune's  fickle  Luna  waning  ? 

E'en  let  her  gang ! 
Beneath  what  light  she  has  remaining, 

Let's  sing  our  sang. 

My  pen  I  here  fling  to  the  door. 
And  kneel,  *<  Ye  Powers !"  and  warm  implore, 
4*  Though  I  should  wander  terra  o'er. 

In  all  her  climes. 
Grant  me  but  this,  I  ask  no  more, 

Aye  rowth  o'  rhymes. 


<Ci 


Gie  dreeping  roasts  to  kintra  lairds. 
Till  icicles  hing  frae  their  beards ; 
Gie  fine  brtw  elaes  to  fine  life-guards. 

And  maida  cii^nucrtt 
And  yiU  an*  n^udcy  t^  \o  ca2a^^ 
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*<  A  tide,  Dempster  meriti  it  { 
A  guter  gie  to  Willie  Pittf 
Gie  wealth  to  some  be-ledfir^  cit. 

In  cent  per  cent 
But  gie  me  reel,  sterling  wit» 

And  I'kn  content 

"  While  ye  are  pleased  to  keep  me  hale 
111  sit  down  o*er  my  scanty  meal, 
Be*t  water>brose,  or  muslin-kail, 

Wi'  cheerful  face, 
As  lang's  the  mnses  dinna  fail 

To  say  the  grace.'' 

An  anxioQs  e'e  I  never  throws 
Behint  my  lug,  or  by  my  nose ; 
I  Jouk  beneath  misfortune's  blows 

As  weel*s  I  may  $ 
Sworn  foe  to  sorrow,  care,  and  prose, 

i  rhyme  away. 

O  ye  douce  folk,  that  live  by  rule. 
Grave,  tideless-blooded,  calm  and  cool. 
Compared  wi'  yoo—O  fool !  fool !  fool ! 

How  much  unlike ! 
Tour  hearts  are  just  a  standing  pool. 

Tour  lives,  a  dyke ! 

Hae  hair-brain'd,  sentimental  traces 
In  jrour  unletter'd,  nameless  foces ! 
In  arioio  trills  and  graces 

Te  never  stray, 
But,  graoiaimo,  solemn  basses 

Te  hum  away. 

Te  are  sae  grave,  nae  doubt  ye're  wise ; 
Nae  ferly  though  ye  do  despise 
The  hairum-scarum,  ram-stam  bojrs, 

Therattlin  squad: 
I  see  you  upward  cast  your  eye^— 

-^Te  ken  the  xx>ad. 

Whilst  I— but  I  shall  baud  me  there— 
Wi'  you  111  scarce  gang  onywhere— 
Then,  Jamie,  I  shall  say  nae  mair. 

But  quat  my  sang, 
Content  wi'  you  to  mak  a  pair, 

Whare'er  I  gang. 


A  DREABl 


Thoaghts,  words,  and  deeds,  the  sutitte  blames  with 

reason; 
But  sorely  dreoMS  were  De*er  Indicted  treason. 


(On  reading,  tn  the  public  papers,  the  Lanreat*sOde,  whh 
the  other  parade  of  June  4,  I786|  the  anthor  was  no  sooner 
dropped  asleep,  than  he  Imagined  hhnself  to  the  birth- 
day levee ;  and  la  his  dreaming  Ikacy  made  the  follow- 
ing address.] 


GuiD-MonmHo  to  your  nu^ty ! 

May  heaven  augment  jrour  blisses. 
On  every  new  biith-day  jre  see, 

Aa  hihli  poet  wishte  I 


My  hardship  here,  at  your  Itves, 

On  sic  a  day  as  this  is. 
Is  sure  an  uncouth  sight  to  tee, 

Amang  the  birtli-day  dresses 

Sae  fine  this  dty. 

IL 

I  see  jre're  complimented  thxang, 
By  monie  a  lord  and  lady  I 
«  God  save  the  king !"  H  a  cudrao  ssag 
That's  unco  easy  said  aye ; 
The  poets,  too,  a  venal  gang, 

Wi'  rhymes  weel  tum'd  and  readjr, 
Wad  gar  you  trow  ye  ne'er  do  wrsD{, 
But  aye  tmerring  steady. 

On  ska  day. 

m. 

For  me,  before  a  monarcht  foce. 

E'en  there  I  winna  flatter ; 
For  neither  pension,  post,  nor  plsee. 

Am  I  your  humble  debtor  t 
So,  nae  reflectkm  on  your  grace, 

Totir  kingship  to  bespatter  i 
There's  monie  waur  been  o*  the  nee, 

And  aiblins  ane  been  better 

Than  you  this  ds 

IV. 

'TIS  very  true,  my  sovereign  king. 

My  skill  may  weel  be  doubted : 
But  facts  are  chiels  that  winna  ding. 

An'  downa  be  disputed : 
Tour  royal  nest,  beneath  your  wing. 

Is  e'en  right  left  an*  clouted. 
And  now  the  third  part  of  the  string, 

An*  less,  will  gang  about  it 

Than  did  ae  dsy. 

V. 

Far  bet  f rae  me  that  I  aspire 

To  blame  yotir  legislation. 
Or  say,  ye  wisdom  want,  or  fire, 

To  rule  this  mighty  nation  ! 
But,  faith,  I  muckle  doubt,  my  sire, 

Te*ve  trusted  ministration 
To  chaps  wha  in  a  bam  or  byre 

Wad  better  fill  their  station 

Than  courts  yoB 

VI. 

And  now  ye*ve  gien  auld  Britain  pel 

Her  broken  shins  to  plaster, 
Tour  sair  taxation  does  her  fleece. 

Till  she  has  warce  a  tester ; 
For  me,  thank  God,  my  life*s  a 

Nae  bargain  wearing  faster, 
Or,  faith  !  I  fear,  that  wi*  the 

I  shortly  boost  to  pasture 

r  the  craft  sanii 

vn. 

I*m  no  mistrusting  Willie  Pitt, 
When  taxes  he  enlarges, 

(An*  VnWH  a  true  guid  ialtow^  giC» 
AnuMBOtcnvy 
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That  he  intends  to  pay  yoor  debt. 

An'  lessen  a*  jour  chaiget  t 
But,  G-d-sake  !  let  nae  saving-fit 

Abridge  your  bonnle  baiges 

An'  iNMti  this  day. 

vm. 

Adieu,  my  liege !  maj  freedom  geek 

Beneath  your  high  protection ; 
An'  may  ye  rax  corraption's  neck. 

And  gie  her  for  dittection  ! 
But  since  I*m  here,  111  no  neglect. 

In  loyal,  true  aflTectioD, 
To  pay  your  queen,  with  due  respect, 

My  fealty  an*  subjection 

Thif  great  birth-day. 

DL 

Hail,  m^gesty  most  excellent ! 

While  nobles  strive  to  please  ye. 
Will  ye  accept  a  complunent 

A  simple  poet  gies  ye  ? 
Thae  bonnie  baimtime,  heaven  hu  lent, 

Still  higher  may  they  heeze  ye 
Li  bliss,  till  fiite  some  day  is  sent, 

For  ever  to  release  ye 

Frae  can  that  day. 

X. 

For  you,  young  potentate  o*  W**^*, 

I  tell  your  highness  fairly, 
Down  pleasure's  stream,  wi*  swelling  sails, 

I*m  tauld  ye*re  driving  rarely  ( 
But  some  day  ye  may  gnaw  your  nails, 

An*  curse  your  folly  sairly. 
That  e'er  ye  brak  Diana's  pake. 

Or  rattled  dice  wi*  Charlie, 

By  night  or  day. 

XI. 

Tet  aft  a  ragged  cawUH  been  known 

To  make  a  noble  aiver ; 
So  ye  may  doucely  fill  a  throne. 

For  a'  their  clishmaclaver  t 
There,  him*  at  Aginconrt  wha  shone, 

Few  better  were  or  braver  { 
And  yet,  wi*  funny,  queer  Si#lohn,t 

He  was  an  unco  shaver 

For  monie  a  day. 


xn. 


For  you,  right  reverend  ()•••••••, 

Nane  sets  the  lawn-sleeve  sweetw. 
Although  a  riband  at  your  lug 

Wad  been  a  dress  completer  s 
As  ye  disown  yon  paughty  dog 

That  bean  the  keys  of  Peter, 
Then,  swith !  an'  get  a  wife  to  hug. 

Or,  trouth !  yell  stain  the  mitre 

Some  luckless  day. 


•  King  Henry  T. 

t  Sir  John  Fdflaff:  ftfis  flkak4)eef«. 


XIII 

Toung,  royal  tarry  breeks,  I  leaip, 

Ye've  lately  come  athwart  her  $ 
A  glorious  galley,*  stem  an*  stem. 

Well  rigg'd  for  Venus'  barter ; 
But  first  hang  out,  that  she'll  discern 

Your  hymeneal  charter. 
Then  heave  aboard  your  grapple  aim, 

An*,  large  upo*  her  quarter, 

Come  fUll  that  day. 

XIV. 

Te,  iSutly,  bonnie  blossoms  a*. 

Ye  royal  lasses  dainty. 
Heaven  make  you  guid  as  weel  as  braw. 

An*  gie  you  lads  a-plenty : 
But  sneer  nae  British  boys  awa', 

For  kings  are  unco  scant  aye ; 
An'  German  gentles  are  but  sma'. 

They're  better  just  than  want  aye. 

On  onie  day. 

XV. 

God  bless  jrou  a'!  consider  now, 

Ye're  unco  muckle  dautet  $ 
But,  ere  the  course  o'  life  be  Uirough, 

It  may  be  bitter  sautet  t 
An*  I  hae  seen  their  coggie  fbu, 

That  yet  hae  tarrow*t  at  it ; 
But  or  the  day  was  done,  I  tiow. 

The  laggen  they  hae  clautet 

Fu*  clean  that  day. 


THE  VISION. 
DUAxr  nxsT.t 

The  sun  had  closed  the  winter  day. 
The  curlers  quat  their  roaring  play. 
An'  hunger*d  maukin  ta*en  her  way 

To  kail-yards  green. 
While  frdthlets  snaws  ilk  step  betray 

Whare  she  lias  been. 

The  thresher's  weaiy  flingin-tree. 
The  lee-lang  day  had  tired  me  i. 
And  wlwn  the  day  had  closed  his  e'e. 

Far  i*  the  west, 
Ben  i'  the  spence,  right  pensivelie, 

I  gaedtorest 

There,  lanely,  by  the  ingle  cheek, 
I  sat  and  eyed  the  spewing  reek. 
That  fill*d,wi*  hoast-provoking  smeek. 

The  auld  clay  biggin  i 
An'  heard  the  restless  rattons  squeak 

About  the  riggin. 


♦  Alluding  to  the  newspaper  account  of  a  certain  royal 
sailor's  anwor. 

t  Duan,  a  term  of  Oscian'a  {qt  \\v«  ^\tt«t«tx  ^""fvibaQik 
of  a  dlgresAve  v»m.   %«^  Yiia  ^*)iA*Aj^x^.  ^.  ^ 
MTlMraon't  UtasiyMtevu 
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All  in  thii  mottie,  mistj  clime, 
I  badnnud  muted  on  waited  time, 
How  I  had  spent  mj  youthfa'  time, 

And  done  naething, 
But  itringin  btothan  op  in  rl^yme, 

Fte  fooli  to  ling. 

Had  I  to  goid  adTke  but  harkit, 
I  might,  hj  thif,  hae  led  a  market^ 
Or  ftruttedin  a  bank  an*  chtfkit 

Mjrcash  aoconntt 
While  here,  half  mad,  half  fed,  half  aarkit, 

Li  a'  th*  amount 

I  started,  mattering,  blockhead !  coof ! 
And  heaved  on  high  my  wankit  loof , 
To  swear  by  a'  yon  starry  roof. 

Or  some  rash  aith, 
That  I,  henceforth,  would  be  rhyme-proof 

TiU  my  last  breath— 

When  dick!  the  strink  the  snick  did  draw } 
Andjee!  the  door  gaed  to  the  wa*  i 
An'  by  my  ingle-lowe  I  saw. 

Now  bleezin  bright, 
A  tight,  outlandish  hizzie,  braw. 

Come  full  in  sight 

Ye  need  na  doubt,  I  held  my  whisht  t 
The  infant  aith,  half-form'd,  was  crusht  s 
I  glowr'd  as  eerie*S  I*d  been  dusht 

In  some  wild  glen  { 
When  sweet,  like  modest  worth,  she  bhisht. 

And  stepped  ben. 

Green,  slender,  leaf-clad  holly-boughs 
Were  twisted,  gracefu*,  round  her  brows ; 
I  took  her  for  some  Scottish  muse. 

By  that  same  token ; 
An*  come  to  stop  those  reckless  tows, 

Wou*d  soon  been  brolcen. 

A  «  hair-brain*d,  sentiroenUl  trace," 
Was  strongly  marked  in  her  lace  i 
A  wildly-witty,  rustic  grace 

Shone  full  upon  her  s 
Her  eye,  e*en  tum*d  on  empty  space, 

BeamM  keen  with  honour. 

Down  flowM  her  robe,  a  tartan  sheen  { 
TiU  half  a  leg  was  scrimply  seen  $ 
And  such  a  leg !  my  bonnie  Jean 

Could  only  peer  it ; 
8ae  straught,  sae  taper,  tight,  and  clean, 

Nane  else  came  near  it 

Her  mantle  large,  of  greenish  hue. 
My  gazing  wond^  chiefly  drew ; 
Deep  lights  and  shades,  bold-mingling  threw, 

A  lustre  grand) 
And  seem*d,  to  my  astonish  *d  view, 

A  well  known  land. 

Here,  rivers  in  the  sea  were  lost  i 
There,  mountains  to  the  skies  were  tost  i 
Here,  tombHng  billows  markM  the  coast. 

With  surging  foam  | 
Tb$n^  distMBt  ihOBe  art*k  k>fty  boast. 

The  ioidly  dooM. 


Here,  Dooo  powM  down  his  lsi4etchM  i 
There,  weU-fed  Irwine  stately  thaisi 
Auld  hermit  Ayr  staw  thnwgh  his  wucds, 

On  to  the  shoee  t 
And  many  a  lesser  torrent  scuds. 

With  seeming  roar. 

Low,  in  a  sandy  valley  spread. 
An  ancient  borough  rearM  her  head  i 
Still,  as  in  Scottish  stoiy  read. 

She  boasts  n  race. 
To  every  nobler  virtue  bred. 

And  poUsh^  grace. 

By  stately  tower  or  palace  ftir, 
Or  ruins  pendent  in  the  air. 
Bold  stems  of  heroes,  here  and  there, 

I  could  discern ; 
Some  seemM  to  muse,  some  seemM  to  dait 

With  feature  stem. 

My  heart  did  glowing  transport  fisel. 
To  see  a  race*  heroic  wheel. 
And  brandish  round  the  deep-dyed  steel 

In  sturdy  blows } 
While  back-recoiling  seemM  to  reel 

Their  stubborn  foes. 

His  country's  saTiour,t  mark  him  well ! 
Bold  Richardton*st  heroic  swell } 
The  chief  on  Sark^  who  glorious  fell. 

In  high  commajid  $ 
And  be  whom  ruthless  fates  expel 

His  native  land. 

There,  where  a  sceptred  Pictish  shaded 
Stalk  *d  round  his  ashes  lowly  Irud, 
I  mark*d  a  martial  race,  portray*d 

In  colours  strong; 
Bold,  soldier>featur'd,  undismayM 

They  strode  along. 

Through  many  a  wild,  romantic  gT0Te,1 
Near  many  a  hermit-fancy  *d  cove, 
(Fit  haunts  for  friendship  or  for  love. 

In  musing  mood. 
An  aged  judge,  I  saw  him  rove. 

Dispensing  good. 

With  deep-struck  reverential  awe** 
The  learned  sire  and  son  I  saw, 
To  Nature's  (M  and  Nature's  law 

They  gave  their  lore. 
This,  all  its  source  and  end  to  draw. 

That,  to  adore. 

•  The  Wallaces.  t  William  Wallac<. 

t  Adam     Wallace,    of   Rlchardtou,  eovela 
immoital  praserver  of  NcoiUah  independaiac*. 

f  Wallace,  Laird  of  Craigic,  who  was  aecood 
mand,  under  Douglas  Earl  of  Ormond,  at  iha 
haule  on  ihe  banks  of  Sark,  fought  anno  1448 
glorloua  tictorj  was  princlpalljr  owing  to  the  ji 
conduct,  and  intrepid  valour  of  the   gallant   L 
Craigic,  who  died  of  his  wounds  aAer  the  aciioa. 

II  Coilua,  King  of  the  Picta,  from  whoa  the  db 
Kyle  ia  aaid  to  take  Ks  name,  liea  buried,  as  ti 
■ajs,  near  the  family-seat  of  the  Mootgomeries  o. 
field,  where  his  burial-place  ia  still  ahi>wn. 

%  Barekimming  the  seat  of  the  Lord  Justice  CI 

••  Cairlne,  the  ssai  of  ths  lau  Doctor  and  9ie« 
\fiiioc^uiiv\. 
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Brydone'8  brave  waid*  I  w«Il  coald  tpy, 
Beneath  old  Scotia*ii  nnilii^  eye  i 
Who  call'd  on  £aune,  low  standing  bj, 

Tb  hand  him  on. 
Where  many  a  patriot  name  on  high. 

And  hero  shone. 

DUAK  ncoNDu 
Wmi  musing-deep,  astonish'd  staie, 
I  view'd  the  heaveniy-aeeming  fair ; 
A  whispering  throb  did  witness  bear. 

Of  kindred  sweet. 
When  with  an  elder  sister's  air 

She  did  me  greeL 

"  AH  hail !  my  own  inspired  bard ! 
In  me  thy  native  muse  regard ! 
I^or  longer  mourn  thy  fate  is  hard. 

Thus  poorly  low ! 
I  come  to  give  thee  such  reward 

As  we  bestow. 

**  Know  the  great  genius  of  tiiis  land 
Has  many  a  light  atrial  band, 
Who,  all  beneath  his  high  command. 

Harmoniously, 
As  arts  or  arms  they  understand. 

Their  labours  ply. 

<<  They  Scotia's  race  among  them  share ; 
Some  fire  the  soldier  on  to  dsu« ; 
Some  rouse  the  patriot  up  to  bare 

Corruption's  heart } 
Some  teach  the  bard,  a  darling  care. 

The  tuneful  art 

**  'Mong  swelling  floods  of  recking  gore. 
They,  ardent,  kindling  spirits  poor ; 
Or,  'mid  the  venal  senate's  roar. 

They,  sightless,  stand. 
To  mend  the  honest  patriot  lore. 

And  grace  the  hand. 

**  And  when  the  bard,  or  hoary  sage. 
Charm  or  instruct  the  future  age. 
They  bind  the  wild  poetic  rage 

In  energy, 
Or  point  the  inconclusive  page 

Full  on  the  eye. 

**  Hence  Fullarton,  the  brave  and  young; 
Hence  Dempster's  zeal-inspired  tongue  i 
Hence  sweet  harmonious  Beattie  sung 

His  *  Minstrel  lays ;' 
Or  tore,  with  noble  ardour  stung. 

The  skeptic's  bays. 

**  To  lower  orders  are  assign'd 
The  humbler  ranks  of  human-kind, 
The  rustic  bard,  ttie  labouring  hind. 

The  artisan ; 
All  choose,  as  various  they're  inclined. 

The  various  man. 

"  When  yeltow  waves  the  heavy  grain. 
The  threatening  storm  some  strongly  rein. 
Some  teach  to  meliorate  the  plain 

With  tiUage-skill } 
And  some  instruct  the  shepherd  train, 

Biythe  o'er  the  hill. 


*  Colonel  FUliarton. 
S6 


**  Some  hint  the  lover's  harmless  wile  | 
Some  grace  the  maiden's  artless  smile ; 
Some  soothe  the  labourer's  weary  toll. 

For  humble  gains. 
And  make  his  cottage  scenes  beguile 

His  cares  and  pains. 

"  Some,  bounded  to  a  district  space. 
Explore  at  large  man's  infant  race. 
To  mark  the  embryotic  trace 

Of  rustio  bard  t 
And  careful  note  each  opening  grace, 

A  guide  and  guard. 

**  Of  these  am  I— Coila  my  name  i 
And  this  district  as  mine  I  claim. 
Where  once  the  Campbells,  chiefs  of  Dune, 

Held  ruling  power: 
I  mark'd  thy  embryo  tuneful  flame. 

Thy  natal  hour. 

**  With  future  hope,  I  oft  would  gaze 
Fond,  on  thy  little  early  ways. 
Thy  ludely  caroll'd  chiming  phrase, 

In  uncouth  rhymes. 
Fired  at  the  simple,  artless  lays 

Of  other  times. 

"  I  saw  thee  seek  the  sounding  shore. 
Delighted  with  the  dashing  roar ; 
Or  when  the  north  his  fleecy  store 

Drove  through  the  sky, 
I  saw  grim  nature's  visage  hoar 

Struck  thy  young  eye. 

''Or,  when  the  deep  green-mantled  earth 
Warm  cherish'd  every  floweret's  birth. 
And  joy  and  music  pouring  forth 

In  every  grove, 
I  saw  thee  eye  the  general  mirth 

With  boundless  love. 

**  When  ripen'd  fields,  and  azure  skies, 
Call'd  forth  the  reapers*  rustling  noise, 
I  saw  thee  leave  their  evening  joys. 

And  lonely  stalk. 
To  vent  thy  bosom**  swelling  rise 

In  pensive  walk. 

**  When  youthful  love,  warm-blushing,  strong. 
Keen-shivering  shot  thy  nerves  along. 
Those  accents,  grateful  to  thy  tongue, 

Th'  adored  name, 
I  taught  thee  how  to  pour  in  song. 

To  soothe  thy  flame. 

**  I  saw  thy  pulse's  maddening  play. 
Wild  send  thee  pleasure**  devious  way. 
Misled  by  fancy's  meteor  ray. 

By  passion  driven  $ 
But  yet  the  light  that  led  astray 

Was  light  from  heaven. 

«<  I  taught  thy  mtnners-painting  strains. 
The  loves,  the  ways  of  simple  swains. 
Till  now,  o'er  all  my  wide  domains 

Thy  farae'ex,tend&\ 
And  some,  the  pnAft  ol  CoW'»?%  v'^acoA^ 
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«  Xbim  cwft  not  lauB,  nor  ct&  I  thow. 
To  paiDt  with  Thornton^  landietpt  glow  i 
Or  wake  the  bowNB-moltiaf  throe, 

With  Shcnstooe'k  art  i 
Or  pour,  with  Gragr.  the  Borfaig  flow 

Wann  on  the  heart 

«  Tet  an  beMCth  Ih*  fmriraUM  loee, 
The  lowly  daiiy  iweetlj  bkwi  i 
Thou^  large  the  toiniV§  moaareh  thvowf 

Hit  army  thade, 
Tet  greea  the  Jvley  hawthorn  growi, 

Adown  the  glade. 

I 

«  Then  ntrer  mumnr  nor  repine ; 
StriTe  in  thy  humble  ephcre  to  ihhM  i 
And,  trait  me,  not  Potoeil  mine, 

Nor  IdngB' regard. 
Can  giro  abllM  o*eimatching  thine, 

A  rustic  bard. 

**  To  give  my  eooMelf  all  in  oae, 
Thy  tondul  flame  itill  careftd  Ian  t 
Preeerre  the  dignity  of  man 

With  eoal  erect  I 
And  truft,  the  vnirenal  plan 

Will  aU  protect 

«  Ani  wmr  tkem  fMt'^-f he  eoknm  taid. 
And  boimd  the  holly  roimd  my  heads 
The  poUih'd  leaToe,  and  berries  red 

Did  nutling  play  { 
And,  like  a  paming  thought,  the  fled 

In  light  away. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  UNCO  GUID ;  OR,  THE 
RIGU)LT  RIGHTEOUS. 

BIj  ton,  theM  maximi  make  a  rula, 

And  lump  them  aye  tbegilher ; 
The  rigid  righteous  !•  a  fool, 

The  rigid  wife  anither : 
The  cleaneat  corn  that  e*«r  wai  dight, 

May  bao  aome  pylei  o*  caff  in ; 
So  ne'er  a  fellow  creature  alight, 

For  random  flu  o'  daflln. 

Solomm.^Eoelm.  ch.  tIL  Tar.  18. 


0  TE  wha  are  tae  gold  younel, 

Sae  piouf  and  lae  holy, 
Te're  naught  to  do  but  mark  and  tell 

Your  neebor't  faulti  and  folly ! 
Whaie  life  is  like  a  weel-gaun  mill. 

Supplied  wi*  store  o*  water. 
The  heapet  happer's  ebbing  still, 

And  still  the  clap  plays  clatter. 

IL 

Hear  me,  y%  renerable  core. 
As  counsel  lor  poor  mortals. 

That  frequent  pass  douce  wisdom's  door 
ForghikU£oUj*i  portals  i 


l^  for  their  thou^ttoea, 

Would  here  propone  ( 
Their  dons&e  tricks,  their  black  mimki 

Their  fidlings  and  misrhanpes. 

IIL 

Te  see  your  state  wi*  thein  compared. 

And  shudder  at  the  nifler  i 
But  cast  a  moment's  &ir  regard. 

What  maks  the  mighty  dillhr  f 
Discount  what  scant  occasion  gave. 

That  purity  ye  pride  in. 
And  (what's  aft  mair  than  a*  the  IsTt ) 

Your  better  art  o' hiding. 

IV. 

Think,  when  your  castigated  pobe 

Gies  now  and  then  a  wallop. 
What  ragings  must  his  vdns  eooTulsc 

That  still  eternal  gallop ; 
Wi'  wind  and  tide  fair  i>  your  tail. 

Right  on  ye  scud  your  se»-way  | 
But  in  the  teeth  o'  baith  to  tail. 

It  maks  an  unoo  leeway. 

V. 

See  social  life  and  glee  sit  down. 

All  joyous  and  unthinking. 
Till,  quite  transmugrify'd,  they're  gn 

Debauchery  and  drinking : 
0,  would  they  stay  to  calculate 

Th'  eternal  consequences  i 
Or  yxmt  more  dreaded  bell  to  taste, 

I>-mnation  of  expenses ! 

VL 

Ye  hi^,  exalted,  virtuous  dames. 

Tied  up  in  godly  laces. 
Before  yc  gie  poor  frailty  names. 

Suppose  a  cliange  o'  cases  ; 
A  dear  loved  lad,  convenience  snug, 

A  treacherous  inclination— 
But,  let  me  whisper  i'  your  lug, 

Ye're  aiblins  nae  temptation. 

VII. 

Then  gently  scan  your  brother  man. 

Still  gentler  sister  woman  i 
Though  they  may  gang  a  kennin  wra 

To  step  aside  is  human  t 
One  point  roust  still  be  greatly  dark. 

The  moving  why  they  do  it: 
And  just  as  lamely  can  ye  mark, 

liuw  far  perhaps  they  rue  it 

vni. 

Who  made  the  heart,  'tis  He  alone 

Decidedly  can  try  us. 
He  knows  each  chord — its  various  tc 

Each  spring,  its  various  bias  i 
Then  at  the  balance  let's  be  mute  i 

We  never  can  adjust  it  ( 
What's  done  we  partly  may  compute 

But  not  know  what's  resisted. 


TAM  8AMSON*8  ELEGY. 


iM  8AMB0N*8  ELEGY.* 

*'■  iha  BotlMt  work  of  Ood. 
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£•••••••••  ieen  the  deU  ? 

^•♦•••^•t  thnwii  hii  liatl  ? 
'••  agiin  srown  wtel^ 

To  prMch  an'  read, 
r  than  a'!**  cries  ilka  chiel, 

Tun  Samsenl  dead ! 

****  lang  maj  gnint  an*  giane^ 

in'  tab,  an'  greet  her  Une, 

tier  baimi ,  man,  wife,  an'  wean^ 

In  mourning  weed  s 
he's  dearlj  paid  the  kane. 

Tun  8amion*k  dead ! 

hren  of  the  myitie  level 
lieir  head  in  woefti'  berel, 
their  note  the  tean  will  revel. 

Like  onj  bead ; 
n  the  lodge  an  unco  devel  t 

Tarn  Samsoo'i  dead ! 

inter  mnfflei  op  hit  cloak, 
the  mire  like  a  rock  t 
te  longfae  the  cnrlen  flock, 

Wi'  gleeeome  tpeed, 
hej  ftatkm  at  the  cock  ? 

T^m  Samaoot  dead ! 

he  king  o'  a'  the  core, 
r  draw,  or  wick  a  bore, 
ink  like  Jehu  roar 

In  time  of  need ; 
lagi  on  death*!  hog-«core, 

Tam  Samson's  dead  I 

the  stately  sawmont  sail, 
bedropp'd  wi'  crimson  hail, 
eel  kcnn'd  for  souple  tail, 

And  geds  for  greed, 
in  death's  fish-creel  we  wail 

Tam  Samson  dead ! 

t  birring  paitricks  a'; 
oorcocks,  crousely  craw ; 
,  cock  jour  fiid  fu'  braw, 

Withotttcn  dread  i 
I  hit  is  now  awa', 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

fu'  mom  be  ever  moum'd, 
ihootin  graith  adorn 'd, 
ers  round  impatient  bum'd, 

Frae  couples  freed ; 
e  gaed  and  ne'er  retum'd ! 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

rortbj  old  sportsman  went  out  last  nnilr. 

wpposed  It  was  to  Iw,  in  Ouian*s  phrase, 

fields  ;**  and  expressed  an  ardent  wish  to 

d  in  th0  muira.   On  this  hint  the  author 

eg7  and  ephaph. 

eachtf,  a  great  &voarite  with  the  mUUoa. 

tioOtSuaaaU. 

achcr,  an  aqoal  fsToarite  with  the  fyw, 

tiowailhi^   F0rhJm,g9eMlsotbaOnU- 


In  rain  auM  age  hit  body  batters  i 
In  Tain  the  gout  hit  ankles  fetters  i 
In  Tain  the  burnt  came  down  like  watcriy 

An  acre  braid ! 
Now  oTeiy  anld  wife,  greetin,  clatten» 

Tam  Samton'k  deed ! 

Owie  many  a  weaiy  hag  he  limpit, 
An'  ajre  the  tither  thot  he  tiiumpit. 
Till  coward  death  behind  him  Jumpit, 

Wi' deadly  feide  I 
Now  be  prodaimt,  wi'  tout  o'  trumpet, 

Tam  Samton'e  deed ! 

When  at  hit  heart  he  felt  the  dagger. 
He  reel'd  hit  wonted  bottle  twagger,. 
But  yet  he  drew  the  mortal  trigger 

WV  weel  aun'd  heed  i 
**  L— d,  flTe !"  he  cried,  and  owre  did  staggeri 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

nk  hoary  hunter  moum'd  a  brither  t 
Ilk  sportnnan  youth  bemoanM  a  &ther  i 
Yon  anld  gray  ttane,  amang  the  heather, 

Blaikt  out  hit  head, 
Whare  Bunt  hu  wrote,  in  il^yming  blether 

Tam  Samton'k  dead ! 

There  low  he  lies,  in  letting  rest  i 
Perhaps  upon  hit  mouldering  breast 
Some  spitefti'  muirfowi  bigs  her  nett. 

To  hatch  an'  breed  i 
Alas !  nae  mair  hell  them  molest ! 

Tam  Samsonts  dead ! 

When  August  winds  the  heather  wave. 
And  sportsmen  wander  by  jron  graTe, 
Three  volleys  let  his  memory  crave, 

O'  pouther  an'  lead, 
Till  echo  answer  frae  her  caTe, 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

Heaven  rest  his  saul,  whare'er  he  be ! 
Is  th*  wish  o'  monie  mae  than  me  { 
He  had  twa  faults,  or  may  be  three. 

Yet  what  remeed? 
Ae  social,  honest  man  want  we  t 

Tam  Samson^  dead ! 


THE  EPITAPH. 

Tam  SAmoH^  weel-wom  clay  here  lies. 
Ye  canting  zealots,  spare  him  ! 

If  honest  worth  in  heaven  rise, 
Ye'll  mend  or  ye  win  near  him. 


.  PER  CONTRA 

Go,  fame,  and  canter  like  a  filly, 
Throu^  a*  the  streets  an*  neuks  o'  Killie,* 
Tell  every  social,  honest  billie 

To  cease  his  grievin. 
For  yet,  untkaith'd  by  death's  gleg  gullie, 

Tam  8am»on*t  Itvin, 


•  JTillle  Is  a  phraae  the  couaftry  foVka  loiMMkiBiii 
for  Kilimnockt 


BURNS. 


HALLOWEEK.* 


Th«  foUowiof  poem  wfll,  bj  muij  rMdnVilw  wtU  enough 
iioderitood ;  Im  Ibr  tiM  tftln  of  tiMMt  who  an  onac- 
quftintad  with  the  manoen  and  tradUlou  of  the  couniry 
where  the  fcene  Is  CMt,  noief  are  added,  to  give  some 
account  of  the  principal  charma  and  ■pellaof  that  night, 
■0  big  with  prophecj  to  the  peaaantry  in  the  weit  of 
Scotland.  The  paailon  of  prying  into  futurhy  malces  a 
striking  pan  of  the  hlitory  of  hunmn  nature  in  Ita  rude 
ftaie,  In  all  i^e  and  natlou :  and  It  may  be  ■ome  en- 
tertainment u>  a  philoanphie  mind,  if  any  auch  should 
honour  the  waahor  with  a  perusal,  to  see  the  remains 
of  it  aowng  the  more  unenlightened  in  our  own. 


Yes !  let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdain, 
The  simple  pleasures  of  the  lowly  train ; 
To  me  mors  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart, 
0ns  natirs  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  art 

QoLDBMnn. 


UroH  that  night,  when  fairies  light, 

On  Casillis  Downanst  dance, 
Or  owre  tlie  Itjrs,  in  splendid  blaze. 

On  tprigfatljr  courten  prance ; 
Or  for  Colemn  the  route  is  ta'en. 

Beneath  the  moon's  pale  beams ; 
There,  up  the  eore^  to  straj  an'  lorn 

Amang  the  locks  and  ftreamt. 

To  sport  that  night 

n. 

Amang  the  bonnle  winding  banks. 

Where  Doon  rins,  wimpling  clear, 
Wliere  Brucc^  ance  ruled  the  martial  r&nks. 

An'  shook  his  Carrick  spear. 
Some  meny,  friendly  countra  folks. 

Together  did  convene. 
To  bum  their  nits,  an*  pou  their  stocks, 

An*  hand  their  Halloween 

Fu*  blythe  that  night 

III. 

The  lasses  feat,  an*  cleanly  neat, 

Mair  braw  than  when  they're  fine } 
Their  hcf  blythe,  fu'  sweetly  kytbe, 

Hearts  leal,  an'  wann,  an'  kin't 
The  lads  sae  trig,  wi'  wooer-babs, 

Weel  knotted  on  their  garten, 
Some  unco  blate,  an'  some  wi'  gabi. 

Gar  lasses  hearts  gang  startin 

Whyles  fast  at  night 


•  Is  thought  to  be  a  nifht  when  witches,  derils,  and 
other  mlschief^naking  beings,  are  all  abroad  on  their 
baneful,  midnight  errands;  particularly  those  atrial 
people  the  fairies,  are  said  on  that  night  to  hold  a  grand 
annlTersary. 

t  Certain  little,  romantic,  mcky,  green  hnis,  In  the 
Belghbourhood  of  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Cas* 
•ilis. 

t  A  noted  caYem  near  Colean  house,  called  the  Cove 
of  Colean :  which,  as  Cassilis  Dmnans,  is  famed  in 
country  slory  for  being  a  favourite  haunt  of  foirles. 

f  The  fomoiis  family  of  that  name,  the  ancestors  of 
Moi»i%  the  grsai  delivsrsr  of  his  coUBtfy,  wsre  Earls  of 
Carrick. 


IV. 

Then  tint  and  foremoit,  tlnoai^  the 

Their  ^odfcs*  mami  a'  be  sought  i 
They  steek  their  e'en,  an'  giaip  an* 

For  muckle  anes  an'  stnqght  anci 
Poor  hat*rel  WUl  fell  afftbe  drift, 

An'  wander'd  throu^  tlie  ftot0-laa 
An  powt  for  want  o'  bctttr  ihift, 

A  runt  was  like  a  sow-tail, 

Sae  bow*t  that  nij 

V. 

Then,  straugfat  or  crooked,  yird  or  n 

They  roar  and  cry  a'  throuther 
The  vera  wee  things,  todlin,  rin, 

Wi'  stocks  out-owre  their  shouth< 
An*  gif  the  autoc*$  sweet  or  sour, 

Wi'  joctelegs  they  taste  them ; 
Syne  coziely,  aboon  the  door, 

Wi*  cannie  care  they  place  them 
To  lie  that  night 

VL 

The  lasses  staw  frae  'mang  them  a', 

To  pou  their  Mtalk$  o*  corn  /f 
But  Rab  slips  out,  an*  jinks  about, 

Behint  the  muckle  thon : 
He  grippet  Nelly  hard  an*  Cut  i 

Loud  sldrrd  a'  the  lasses  s 
But  her  tap-pickie  maist  was  lost, 

When  kiuttlin  in  the  fause-house) 
Wi'  him  that  nigh 

vn. 

The  auld  guidwife's  weel  hoordet  ni 
Are  round  an'  round  divided, 

An'  raonie  lads'  an'  lasses'  fates 
Are  there  that  night  decided  t 

Some  kindle,  couthie,  side  by  side 
An'  bum  thegitber  trimly ; 

*  The  first  ceremony  of  Halloween  is,  pull 
ttorky  or  plant  of  tcail.  They  must  go  out,  tuu 
with  eyee  shut,  and  pull  the  first  thry  meet  witt 
big  or  liule,  straight  or  crooked,  is  pn>|ihctie  of  t 
shape  of  the  grand  object  of  all  their  Sfieile— tl 
or  wife.  If  any  yin/,  or  earth,  stick  to  the  r 
torfUTf  or  fortune ;  and  the  taste  of  the  rM«/<r, 
heart  of  the  stem.  Is  indicative  uf  the  natural  i 
disposition.  Lastly,  the  stems,  or,  to  give  \ 
ordinary  appellation,  the  runUi  m^  placed  i 
above  the  head  of  the  door:  and  the  Christian 
the  people  whom  chance  brings  into  the  house,  e 
ing  to  the  priority  of  placing  tlie  nmU,  the 
question. 

t  They  go  to  the  bam^yanl  and  pull  each,  at  t 
ral  time*,  a  stalk  of  uats.    If  the  thinl  sulk 
tappickle^  that  is,  the  grain  at  the  tup  of  the 
party  in  question  will  come  to  the  marriage  bd 
but  a  maid. 

I  When  the  com  is  In  a  doubtful  stale,  by 
green,  or  wet,  the  stack-builder,  by  means  of  o 
Jtc.,  makes  a  large  apartment  in  his  stack,  wltl 
Ing  In  the  side  whkh  is  CUrest  exposed  to  the  i 
he  calls  a  /mue-htmMt. 

f  Bumins  the  nuts  is  a  famous  chana.  The] 
lad  and  lass  to  each  particular  nut,  as  they  la 
the  fire,  and  accordingly  as  they  bum  quietij 
or  start  from  beside  one  another,  the  ceurss  aa 
Um  courtship  will  bs. 


HALLOWEEN. 


t  awm  wi'  gaude  pride, 
ap  ovt-owre  tbe  cbiadie 

Fo'lughtfaatniglit 

vin. 

in  twm,  wi'  tentie  eV| 
irts  f  1m  wadna  tell  i 
I  Jock,  tn*  this  is  me, 
t  in  toherselt 

d  owre  her,  an'  she  own  him, 
'  wad  nerer  mair  part ; 
he  started  up  the  lum, 
an  had  e*en  a  sair  heart 

To  see*t  that  night 

DC. 

ie,  wi'  his  bauf-kaii  rtrnt^ 
Tint  wi*  primsie  Mallie ; 
e,  nae  doubt,  took  the  drunt, 
Kxnpared  to  Willie : 
:  lap  out  wi'  pridefu'  fling, 
r  ain  fit  it  burnt  it ; 
illie  lap,  and  swoor  by  jing, 
just  the  way  he  wanted 
To  be  that  night 


the  Ciuse-hottse  in  her  min', 
II  hexsel  an'  Rob  in ; 
;  bleeze  they  sweetly  join, 
bite  in  ase  they're  sobbin  t 
ait  was  dancin  at  the  view, 
Idsper'd  Rob  to  look  fort: 
rUns,  prie'd  her  bonnie  mou, 
ue  in  the  neuk  for't. 

Unseen  that  night 

XI. 

■an  sat  behint  their  backs, 
oughts  on  Andrew  Bell ; 
s  them  gashin  at  their  cracks, 
ips  out  by  henel : 
igh  the  jnird  the  nearest  taks, 
the  kiln  she  goes  then, 
Uns  grapit  for  the  bauks, 
the  Mi(c-c/ti«*  throws  then. 

Right  foar't  that  night 

xn. 

ihft  wint,  an'  aye  she  swat, 
ihe  made  nae  jaukin ; 
"thing  held  within  the  pat, 
r— d  !  but  she  was  qualun ! 
ther  twas  the  deil  himsel, 
ether  twas  a  bauken, 
ler  it  was  Andrew  Bell, 
1  nn  wait  on  talkin 

To  spier  that  ni^t 


woidd,  wkh  nccass,  try  this  spell,  must 
« Ihets  dirscUona :  Steal  out,  all  alone,  to 
terklii^  throw  into  the  pot  a  clue  oC  blue 
teaasvclnsofftlieoldone;  and,towards 
,eaaHlhlaf  will  bcAd  the  thread;  demand 
.  e.  whehBUst  anaaswer  will  be  returned 
pait  fef  Miiiqf  Ihe  VJkrist/sA  sju/ JBfBiiDe 


Wee  Jenny  to  her  grannie  says, 

*<  Will  ye  go  wi'  me,  grannie  ? 
Ill  eat  the  apple*  at  the  glass, 

I  gat  frae  uncle  Johnie  i" 
She  fufft  her  pipe  wi'  sic  a  lunt. 

In  wrath  she  was  sae  Tap*rin, 
She  noticed  na,  an  azle  brunt 

Her  braw  new  woiset  apron 

Out  through  that  night 

XIV. 
«  Ye  little  skelpie-limmer's  face ! 

How  daur  you  try  sic  sportin. 
As  seek  the  foul  thief  ony  place. 

For  him  to  spae  your  fortune  ? 
Nae  doubt  but  ye  may  get  a  si|^t ! 

Great  cause  ye  hae  to  fear  it ; 
For  monie  a  ane  has  gotten  a  firi^t. 

An'  Ured  an'  died  deleerit 

On  ska  night 

XV. 
**  Ae  hairst  afore  the  Sherra-moor, 

I  mindt  as  weel'  yestreen, 
I  was  a  gilpey  then,  Iln  sure 

I  was  na  past  fyfteen  t 
The  sfanmer  had  been  cauld  an'  wa^ 

An'  stuff  was  unco  green ; 
An'  aye  a  rantih  kirn  we  gat, 

An' just  on  Halloween 

It  foU  that  night 

XVL 

«  Our  stibble-rig  was  Rab  M<6raen, 

A  clever,  sturdy  fallow  $ 
He*8  sin  got  Eppie  Sim  wi'  wean. 

That  lived  in  Achmacalla  t 
He  gat  hemp-seed,t  I  mind  it  weel. 

An'  he  nuule  unco  light  ot; 
But  monie  a  day  was  by  himsel. 

He  was  sae  sairly  frighted 

That  vera  ni^t" 

xvn. 

Then  up  gat  fechtin  Jamie  Fleck, 

An'  he  swoor  by  his  conscience. 
That  he  could  saw  hemp-seed  a  peck  $ 

For  it  was  a'  but  nonsense ; 
The  auld  guidman  ranght  down  the  pock. 

An'  out  a  handful  gied  him ; 
Syne  bad  him  slip  frae  'mang  the  folk. 

Sometimes  when  nae  ane  seed  him  t 
An'  tryt  that  night 


/ 


*  Take  a  candle,  and  go  alone  to  a  looking-glaae ;  eat 
an  apple  before  it,  and  ioroe  traditions  saj,  jou  ihould 
comb  four  hair,  all  the  time ;  the  face  of  jrour  conjugal 
companion,  to  6e,  will  be  seen  in  the  glass,  aa  if  peeping 
over  your  shoulder. 

t  Steal  out  unperceived,  and  sow  a  handful  of  hemp- 
•eed ;  harrowing  it  with  any  thing  jou  can  conveniently 
draw  afier  you.  Repeat  now  and  then,  "  Hemp^eed,  I 
eaw  thee,  hemp^eed,  I  saw  thee ;  and  him  (or  her)  that 
ie  to  be  my  true  love,  come  after  me  and  pou  thee."  Look 
over  your  left  fhoulder,  and  you  will  aee  the  appearance 
of  the  pereon  invoked,  in  the  auitnde  of  pulling  hempi 
Some  traditions  eay,  **corae  after  me,  and  thaw  \hM^'^ 
that  l8j  show  thyself:  In  which  case  W  ttoi^A.!  a^^aaxa 
Others  omit  the  hanowingi  and  sa|,»  CM&a a^ax  rna^axA 

harrow  thee." 

B 


t 


BURNS. 


XVIIL 

He  nuirchei  fhrough  imuig  tbe  itecks. 

Though  he  wai  Nmething  iturtiii  s 
The  graip  lie  for  a  harrow  taki, 

An*  haurb  at  liit  enrpm  t 
An'  every  now  an'  fhen  he  sayi, 

**  Hemp-eeed,  I  taw  thee. 
An*  her  that  is  to  he  my  lats, 

Come  after  me  and  draw  thee. 

As  fast  this  night** 

XIX. 

He  whistled  up  Lord  Lenox*  marck 

To  keep  his  courage  cheerie  i 
Althoof^  his  hair  began  to  arch, 

He  was  sae  iley'd  an'  eerie  t 
Till  presently  be  hears  a  sqneak. 

An'  then  a  grane  an'  gnmtle  { 
He  by  his  shoiither  gae  a  keek, 

An*  tumbled  wi'  a  wintle 

Out-owre  that  night. 

XX. 

He  roar'd  a  horrid  murder-shout. 

In  dreadfu'  desperation ! 
An'  jFoung  an'  auld  came  linnln  out. 

To  hear  the  sad  narration : 
He  swoor  twas  hilchin  Jean  M*Cxaw, 

Or  crouchie  Monan  Humphie, 
Till  stop !  she  trotted  through  them  a*{ 

An*  wha  was  it  but  Gniraphie 

Asteer  that  night! 

XXI. 

Meg  iain  wad  to  the  bam  gaen, 

To  win  three  wechts  o'  naething;* 
But  for  to  meet  the  deil  her  lane, 

She  pat  but  little  faith  in : 
She  gies  the  herd  a  pickle  nits, 

An'  twa  red  chcekit  apples, 
To  watch,  while  for  the  bam  she  sets, 

In  hopes  to  see  Tam  Kipples 

That  vera  night. 

XXIL 

She  turns  the  key  wi'  cannie  thraw. 

An*  owro  the  threshold  ventures  i 
But  first  on  Sawnie  gies  a  ca'. 

Syne  bauldly  in  she  enters ; 
A  ratton  rattled  up  the  wz\ 

An'  she  cried  L--d  preserve  her. 
An*  ran  through  mtdden-hole  an*  a'. 

An'  pray'd  wi'  zeal  an*  fervour, 

Fu*  fast  that  night. 

•  This  chami  must  Iikcwi»»  b«  performed  unpcrceired, 
mod  alone.  You  go  to  the  Iwrn,  and  open  both  doora, 
taking  them  off  the  hlnget,  if  potsiblc ;  for  there  Is  danger 
that  the  being,  about  to  appear,  may  shut  the  doors,  and 
do  yoa  some  mltchirf.  Then  uke  that  instrument  used 
tn  winnowing  the  com,  whi«*h,  in  our  counirj  dialect, 
we  call  a  iMrJkl ;  and  go  through  all  the  attitudea  of  letting 
down  eom  against  the  wind.  Repeat  h  three  tlmea ;  and 
ihe  third  thne  an  apparition  will  pese  throngh  the  ham, 
ia  at  the  whtdy  door,  and  out  at  the  other,  having  both 
tko  Mgun  la  qoescJon,  and  the  appearance  <k  reUnne, 
•cnarJcii^g  the  cmpl.'tjment  or  suUon  In  liib. 


XXUL 

Tbey  hoy *t  out  Will,  wi*  fair  advice : 

They  hecht  him  some  fi&e  biaw  ant 
It  chanced  the  stack  be  fiddom'd  thnc 

Was  timmcr  propt  for  thrawint 
He  taks  a  swirlie,  auld  most-oak. 

For  some  black,  gronsGOW  carlin ; 
An*  loot  a  winze,  an*  drew  a  stroke. 

Till  skin  in  blypes  came  haurlin 
Affls  nleves  that  iii 

XXIV. 

A  wanton  widow  Leezie  was. 

As  canty  as  a  kittlen  i 
But  och !  that  night,  amang  the  shaw 

She  got  a  fearfu*  settlin ! 
She  through  the  whins,  an*  by  the  call 

An*  owre  the  hill  gaed  acrievin, 
Whare  three  lairds*  lands  met  at  a  bu 

To  dip  her  left  sark  sleeve  in. 

Was  bent  that  nigb 

XXV. 

Whyles  owre  a  linn  the  buraie  plays, 

As  through  the  glen  it  wimplet: 
Whyles  rotmd  a  rocky  scar  it  strays ; 

Whyles  in  a  wiel  it  dimplet ; 
Whyles  glitter'd  to  the  nlghtl}-  rays, 

Wi'  bickering,  dancing  dazzle  $ 
Whyles  cookit  underneath  the  bnes. 

Below  the  spreading  hazel. 

Unseen  that  night 

XXVL 

Amang  the  brachens,  on  the  brae, 

Between  her  an'  the  moon. 
The  deil,  or  else  an  outler  quey. 

Gat  up  an*  gae  a  croon  t 
Poor  Leezie's  heart  mais  lap  the  bool} 

Neer  lav 'rock  height  she  jumpit. 
But  mist  a  fit,  an'  in  the  pool 

Out-owre  the  lugs  she  plnmpit, 

Wi'  a  plunge  that  i 

XXVII. 

In  order,  on  the  clean  hearth-stane. 
The  luggies  three^  are  ranged. 


^  Take  an  opportunity  of  gr»in;,  unnoticed,  i 
stack,  and  ^thom  it  three  times  round.  The  U 
of  the  last  time,  you  will  catch  in  your  arms  ih 
ance  of  your  future  conjujeal  yoke-fellow. 

t  You  go  out,  one  or  more,  for  thia  is  a  social 
a  south  running  spring  or  rivulet,  where  **thr 
lands  meet,"  and  dip  your  left  shirt  sleeve.  C 
in  sight  of  a  fire,  and  hang  your  wet  sleeve  be 
dry.  Lie  awake ;  and  Mtme  time  near  midaittit, 
rition,  having  the  exact  fitrure  of  the  grand  olijec 
tion,  will  come  and  tura  the  sleeve,  as  if  to  dry 
side  of  iL 

t  Take  three  dishes;  put  clrsn  water  In 
water  In  another,  leave  the  third  emfty :  Mi 
person,  and  lead  him  to  the  hearth  where  the  d; 
ranged :  he  (or  she)  dips  the  left  hand :  if  by  cl 
the  dean  water,  the  future  husband  or  wife  will 
the  bar  of  matrimony  a  maid ;  if  in  the  fovUa  w 
In  the  empty  dish,  it  foreulls,  with  equal  ceiK 
maxrta«a  ai  all.  It  is  repeated  three  times,  ai 
\  tkoM  >]M  anaaf^navBL  <A  >^  ^Va^%  W  ^vkmiI 


^f 


NEW-YEAR  MORNIN€>   SALUTATION. 


Mr 


'  tine  gicmt  cm  is  ta*eD, 

theffl  dal J  changed  t 

e  John,  wha  wedlock's  joyt 

*li  year  did  desire, 

B  gat  the  toom-dish  thrice, 

red  them  OD  the  fire 

In  wrath  that  night. 

xxvin. 

'  sangs,  and  friendly  cracks, 
ley  dinna  weary ; 
tales,  an'  funnie  jokes, 
K>rts  were  cheap  an'  cheery, 
r'd  80*ns,*  wi'  fragrant  lunt, 
leir  gabs  a-steerin ; 
a  social  glass  o'  stnint, 
irtedaffcarcerin 

Ftt>  blythe  that  ni^t 


i'ARBfBR'S  NEW-TEAR  MORN- 
TATION  TO  HIS  AULD  MARE 

KEM  ACCUSTOKKD  KIPP  OF  GOBH  TO 


w-year  I  wish  thee,  Bfaggie ! 

a  rip  to  thy  anld  baggie  : 

il  howe-baddt,  now,  an'  knaggie, 

l*Y9  seen  the  day, 
lae  gaen  like  ony  staggie 

Ont-owre  the  lay. 

>w  thott's  dowie,  stiff,  an'  czaiy, 
I  hide's  as  white's  a  daisy, 
!e  dapplt,  sleek,  and  glaizie, 

A  bonnie  gray  t 
*en  tight  that  daurt  to  raize  thee, 

Ance  in  a  day. 


i'  the  foremost  rank, 
ly,  steeve,  an'  swank, 

I  down  a  shapely  shank, 

As  e'er  tread  yird ; 
le  flown  out-owrc  a  stank. 
Like  ony  bird. 

ome  nine  an'  twenty  year, 
J  my  good  f  ither's  meere ; 
thee,  o'  tocher  clear. 

An'  fifty  mark ; 
as  sma',  twis  wecI-won.gear, 

An*  thou  was  stark. 

I I  gaed  to  woo  my  Jenny, 
I  trottin  wi'  your  minnie : 
ras  trickle,  slee,  an'  fiinnie, 

Ye  ne'er  was  donsie  $ 
tawie,  qniet,  an'  cannie. 
An'  unco  sonsie. 

ye  pranced  wi'  muckle  pride, 
ire  hame  my  bonnie  bride ; 
m*  gracefu'  she  did  ride, 

Wi'  maiden  air ! 
rt  I  could  bragged  wide, 

For  sic  a  pair. 

b  bMer  Insised  of  milk  to  them,  Is  ai 


• 


Thongh  now  ye  dow  but  hoyte  an'  hobble 
An'  wintle  like  a  saiimont«oble. 
That  day  ye  wis  a  jinker  noble 

For  heels  an'  win' ! 
An*  ran  them  tUl  tiiey  a'  did  wanble, 

FVf  far  behin'. 

When  thoa  an'  I  were  young  an'  Ikeigli, 
An'  stable-meals  at  fairs  were  dreigfa. 
How  thou  wad  prance,  an'  snore,  an*  skieigl^ 

An' tak  the  road! 
Town's  bodies  ran,  and  stood  abeigfa. 

An'  cat  thee  mad. 

When  thou  was  com't,  an'  I  was  mellow. 
We  took  the  road  aye  like  a  swallow  x 
At  brooses  thou  had  ne'er  a  fellow, 

For  pith  an' speed: 
But  eyery  tail  thou  pay  t  them  hollow, 

Where'er  thou  gaed. 

The  sma*,  droop-rumplt,  hunter  cattle^ 
Might  aiblins  waurt  thee  for  a  brattle  i 
But  sax  Scotch  milee  thou  try  t  their  mettle. 

An'  gart  them  whaizle : 
Nae  whip  nor  spur,  but  just  a  wattle 

0'  saugh  or  hazeL 

Thou  was  a  noble  fittie-lan*. 
As  e'er  in  tug  or  tow  was  drawn ! 
Aft  thee  an'  I,  in  aught  houn  gaxm. 

On  guid  March  weather, 
Hae  tum'd  sax  rood  beside  our  htm\ 

For  days  thegither. 

Thou  never  braindg't,  an'  fetcht,  an'  fliskit, 
But  thy  auld  tail  thou  wad  hao  whiskit. 
An'  spread  abreed  thy  weel-fill'd  brisket, 

Wi'  pith,  an'  pow'r, 
Till  spritty  knowes  wad  rairt  and  risket. 

An'  slypct  owre. 

When  frosts  lay  lang,  an'  snows  were  deep. 
An'  threaten'd  labour  back  to  keep, 
I  gied  thy  cog  a  wee-bit  heap 

Aboon  the  timmer; 
I  kenn'd  my  Maggie  wad  na  sleep 

For  that,  or  simmer. 

The  cart  or  car  thou  never  restit ; 
The  steyest  brae  thou  wad  hae  fac't  it : 
Thou  never  lap,  and  sten't,  and  breastit. 

Then  stood  to  blaw ; 
But  just  thy  step  a  wee  thing  hastit. 

Thou  snoov't  awa. 

My  pleugh  is  now  thy  bairn-time  a' : 
Four  gallant  brutes  as  e'er  did  draw  i 
Forbye  sax  mae,  I've  sellt  awa. 

That  thou  hast  nurst ; 
They  drew  me  thretteen  pund  an'  twa. 

The  vera  warst. 

Monie  a  sair  daurk  we  twa  hae  wrought. 
An'  wi'  the  weary  warl'  fought ! 
And  monie  an  anxious  day,  I  thought 

We  wai4\)e\)ea,\\ 
Yet  here  to  crazy  age  we're  bio^^V, 


BURNS. 


And  think  nt,  mj  tuld  truity  fervin', 
Thftt  now  periiapt  itum*9  last  detenrin. 
An*  thy  told  daji  may  end  in  f  tarrin. 

For  my  last  fou, 
A  heapit  ttiinpait,  111  reserve  ane 

Laid  by  for  yoo. 

We've  worn  to  eraxy  years  thegitber } 
We'll  toyte  about  wi'  ane  anither  i 
Wi'  tentie  care,  111  fit  thy  tether. 

To  tome  hain'd  ri^ 
Where  ye  may  nobly  rax  your  leather, 

Wi'  ima'  &tigue, 


TO  A  MOUSE. 

Off    TUARXRO    BXn    UF    IV    HSa    NlfT 
VLOUOB,  KOVCmER,  1786. 


WITH    THX 


Wke,  f  leeUt,  oow*rin,  timorous  beastie, 
O,  what  a  panic's  in  thy  breastie  ! 
Tlum  need  na  start  awa  sae  hasty, 

Wi'  bickering  brattle  I 
I  wad  be  laith  to  rin  an'  chase  thee, 

Wi'  murdering  pattle ! 

I'm  truly  sorry  man's  dominion 
Has  broken  naturet  social  union. 
An'  justifies  that  ill  opinion. 

Which  maks  thee  starUe 
At  me,  thy  poor  earth-bom  companion, 

An*  fellow  mortal. 

I  doubt  na,  whyles,  but  thou  may  thieve ; 
What  then  ?  poor  beastic,  thou  maun  live ! 
A  daimen-icker  in  a  thrave 

'Sa  sma  request ; 
111  get  a  blessin  wi'  the  lave. 

And  never  miss't ! 

Thy  wee  bit  housie,  too,  in  ruin  ! 
Its  silly  wa's  the  winds  are  strcwin  ! 
An'  naething,  now,  to  big  a  new  ane, 

O'  foggage  green  ! 
An*  bleak  December's  winds  ensuin, 

Baith  snell  and  keen  ! 

Thou  saw  the  fields  laid  bare  an*  waste. 
An*  weary  winter  comin*  fast, 
An*  cozie  here,  beneath  the  blast, 

Thou  thought  to  dwell. 
Till  crash .'  the  cruel  coulter  past 

Out  through  thy  cell. 

That  wee  bit  heap  o*  leaves  an*  stibble. 
Has  cost  thee  monie  a  weary  nibble ! 
Now  thou's  tum'd  out,  for  a*  thy  trouble. 

But  house  or  hald. 
To  thole  the  winter's  sleety  dribble. 

An*  cranrcuch  cauld ! 

But,  mousie,  thou  art  no  thy  lane. 
In  proving  foresight  may  be  vain : 
The  best  laid  schemes  o*  mice  an'  men. 

Gang  aft  a-gley, 
An'  lea'e  us  naught  but  grief  an*  pain. 

For  promised  joy. 


Stm  thou  art  btoft,  eonimnd  wP 
The  present  only  tooeheth  thae  t 
But,oeh!  I  backwud  caat  i^y  eX 

On  ]xnMp6cti 
An'  forward,  though  I  csuuisi  Mt, 


A  WINTER'S  NIGHT. 


Poor,  naked  wretches,  whereaoe*«r . 
Thai  bide  the  pelting  of  this  phllMe 
How  shall  jour  liousf  less  beade,  and 
Your  loop*4  and  window'd 
From  seasons  such  as  thoaa 


! 


Whkn  biting  Boreas,  fell  and  domre. 
Sharp  shivers  through  tho  lenflets  bower; 
When  Phebus  gies  a  short-lived  glower 

Far  south  the  lift. 
Dim-darkening  through  the  flaky  ■howa; 

Or  whirling  diifti 

Ae  night  the  storm  the  steeplet  ndt^ 
Poor  labour  sweet  in  sleep  was  lodkM, 
While  bums,  wi'  snawj  wrseths  vp^lsdl 

Wild-eddying  twiri, 
Or  through  the  mining  outlet  boekM, 

Down  beadkMigfaBL 

Listening,  the  doors  an'  winnoda  rattk, 
I  thought  mo  on  the  ourie  cattle. 
Or  silly  sheep,  wha  bide  this  brattle 

0'  winter  war. 
And  through  the  drift,  deep-lairing  tpnXlk, 

Beneath  s 


Ilk  happing  bird,  wee,  helpless  thing. 
That,  in  the  merry  months  o*  spring. 
Delighted  me  to  hear  thee  sing. 

What  comes  o'  thee? 
\Vhare  wilt  thou  cower  thy  chittering  wii| 

An'  close  thy  e*e  ? 

E'en  you  on  murdering  errands  toUM, 
Lone  from  your  savago  homes  exiled 
The  blood-stain 'd  roost,  and  sheep-eote  ipi^' 

My  heart  foigets. 
While  pitiless  the  tempest  wild 

Sore  on  you  beats. 

Now  Phoibe,  in  her  midnight  reign 
Dark  muffled,  view'd  the  dreary  plain ; 
Still  crowding  thoughts,  a  pensive  tnin, 

Rose  in  my  soul. 
When  on  my  ear  this  plaintive  strain. 

Slow,  solemn,  stole- 

«  Blow,  blow,  ye  winds,  with  heavier  {as 
And  freeze,  thou  bitter-biting  frost ! 
Descend,  ye  chUly,  smothering  snows ! 
Not  all  your  rage,  as  now  united,  shows 
More  hard  unkindness,  unrelenting, 
Vengeful  malice,  unrepenting. 
Than  heaven  illumined  man  on  lifothti  wm 


DESPONDENCY. 


sm 


ppretsion*8  iion  grip, 
jnbitioD's  goxy  hand, 
kt  blood^iounds  from  the  slip. 
It,  and  minder,  o*er  a  land ! 
i  peaceful,  niial  vale, 
»ping,  tells  the  mournful  tale, 
'd  luxury,  flattery  by  her  side, 
te  empoisoning  her  ear, 
le  serrile  wretches  in  the  rear, 
oud  property,  extended  wide  $ 
he  simple  rustic  hind, 
oil  upholds  the  glittering  show, 
of  another  kind, 
er  substance,  unrefined, 
r  lordly  use,  thus  far,  thus  vile,  below  j 
tere  is  lore^  fond,  tender  thxoe, 
f  honour^  lofty  brow, 
ers  you  proudly  own  ? 
neatii  love's  noble  name, 
ir,  dark,  the  selfish  aim, 
himself  alone  ? 
len  innocence  a  prey 
pretending  •snares, 
ed  honour  turns  away, 
loft  pity's  rising  sway, 
'  the  tears,  and  unavailing  prayers  I 
lis  hour,  in  misery's  squalid  nest, 
your  infant  to  her  joyless  breast, 
Qother's  fears  shrinks  at  the  rocking 

who,  sunk  in  beds  of  down, 
want  but  what  yourselves  create, 
a  moment,  on  his  wretched  fate, 
riends  and  fortune  quite  disown ! 
ecn  nature's  clamorous  call, 
D  his  straw  he  lays  himself  to  sleep, 
;h  the  rag!;cd  roof  and  chinky  wall, 
lis  slumbers  piles  the  drifty  heap ! 
he  dungeon's  grim  confine, 
It  and  poor  misfortune  pine  ! 
ig  man,  relenting  view ! 
tiy  legal  rage  pursue 
1,  already  crushed  low 
•rtune's  undeserved  blow  ? 
tns  are  brothers  in  distress, 
relieve,  how  exquisite  the  bliss !" 

lae  mair,  for  chanticleer 
off  the  pouthery  snaw, 
*d  the  morning  with  a  cheer, 
age-rousing  craw. 

I  this  truth  impress'd  my  mind— 
^  ail  his  works  abroad, 
rt  benevolent  and  kind 
lost  resembles  God. 


DESPONDENCY. 
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'o  with  grief,  oppress'd  with  care, 
1  toon  tbui  I  can  bear, 

S7 


I 


0  life !  thou  art  a  galling  load. 
Along  a  rough,  a  weary  road. 

To  wretches  such  as  I ! 
Dim  backward  as  I  cast  my  \iew. 
What  sickening  scenes  appear ! 
What  sorrows  yet  may  pierce  me  through. 
Too  justly  I  may  fear ! 
Still  caring,  despairing. 

Must  be  my  bitter  doom  s 
My  woes  here  shall  close  ne'er. 
But  with  the  closing  tomb  ! 

II. 

Happy,  ye  sons  of  busy  life. 
Who,  equal  to  the  bustling  strife. 

No  other  view  regard ! 
E'en  when  the  wished  end's  denied, 
Tet  while  the  busy  means  are  plied. 

They  bring  their  own  reward: 
Whilst  I,  a  hope-abandon'd  wight. 

Unfitted  with  an  aim, 
Meet  every  sad  returning  night. 
And  joyless  mom  the  same  ; 
You,  bustling,  and  justling, 

Forget  each  grief  and  pain : 
I,  listtess,  >*et  restless. 
Find  ever>'  prospect  vain. 

III. 

How  blest  the  solitary's  lot. 
Who,  all-forgetting,  all-forgot. 

Within  his  humble  cell,  * ' 
The  cavern  wild  with  tangling  roots. 
Sits  o'er  his  newly-gather'd  fruits, 

Desivle  his  crystal  well ! 
Or,  haply,  to  his  evening  thought, 

By  unfrequented  stream. 
The  ways  of  men  are  di<ftant  brought, 
A  faint  collected  dream : 
While  praising  and  raising 

His  thoughts  to  heaven  on  high. 
As  wandering,  meandering, 
He  views  the  solemn  sky. 

IV. 

Than  I,  no  lonely  hermit  placed 
Where  never  human  footstep  traced. 

Less  fit  to  play  the  part ; 
The  lucky  moment  to  improve, 
And  just  to  stop,  and  just  to  move. 

With  self-respecting  art: 
But  ah !  those  pleasures,  loves,  awl  joys. 

Which  I  too  keenly  taste, 
The  solitary  can  despise, 
Can  want,  and  yet  be  blest ! 
He  needs  not,  he  heeds  not. 

Or  human  love  or  hate. 
Whilst  I  here  must  cry  here. 
At  perfidy  ingrate ! 


V. 

0!  enviable,  early  dajTs, 

When  dancing  thoughtless  pleasure's 

To  care,  to  guilt  unknown ! 
How  ill  exchanged  for  riper  timet. 
To  feel  the  follies,  or  the  cnme«» 

Of  others,  or  my  own  I 


ftO 
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Ye  tinjr  elres  that  goiltietf  sport, 

LUm  UniMti  in  the  bvih, 
Te  little  know  the  ills  ye  conrt, 
When  manhood  is  your  wish. 
The  losses,  tiie  crosses. 

That  tctive  man  engage ! 
The  feais  all,  the  tears  all, 
Of  dim-declining  age. 


WINTER. 
A  DxmoK. 

I. 

The  wintry  west  extends  his  blast. 

And  hail  and  rain  does  blaw  i 
Or,  the  stormy  north  sends  driving  forth 

The  blinding  sleet  and  snaw  x 
While  tumbling  brown,  the  bom  comet  down, 

And  roars  frae  bank  to  brae ; 
And  bird  and  beast  in  covert  rest. 

And  pass  the  heeitless  day. 

IL 
«  The  sweeping  blast,  the  sky  o1ereist,»^ 

The  joyless  winter  day. 
Let  others  fear,  to  me  more  dear 

Than  all  the  pride  of  May  t 
The  tempestV  howl,  it  soothes  my  sool. 

My  griefs  it  seems  to  join. 
The  leafless  trees  my  fuicy  please. 

Their  fate  resembles  mine. 

UI. 

Thou  Power  Supreme,  whose  mighty  scheme 

These  woes  of  mine  fulfil, 
Here,  firm,  I  rest,  they  must  be  best. 

Because  they  are  thy  will ! 
Then  all  I  want,  (O,  do  thou  grant 

This  one  request  of  mine !) 
Since  to  enjoy  thou  dost  deny. 

Assist  me  to  resign. 


THE  COTTER'S  SATURDAY  NIGHT. 
iHSCEixzn  TO  m.  a****,  esq^ 

Let  noc  ambition  mock  their  usefbl  toll, 
Their  homely  joys,  and  detUny  obacure ; 

Nor  grandear  hear,  with  a  diadainfitl  mile, 
Tha  short  twt  simple  aanaU  of  tha  poor. 

OaAT. 

L 
Mt  k>red,  my  honoor'd,  much  reepeeted  friend ! 

No  mercenary  bard  hb  homage  pays  i 
With  honest  pride  I  scorn  each  teUbh  end  t 

My  dearest  meed  a  friend's  esteem  and  praise ; 
To  you  I  sing,  in  simple  Scottish  lays. 

The  k>wly  train  in  life's  sequesterM  scene  t 
The  wUive  feelings  strong,  the  guileless  wayst 
What  A**^  in  a  cottage  would  have  been  { 
Ah !  tho«g|h  his  worth  unknown,  fiir  happier  there, 
I 


•  Or.  Towg. 


n. 

November  chill  blaws  loud  wi*  sftgiy  su; 

The  shortening  winter  day  Is  »«ar  a  cl 
The  miry  beasts  retreating  tnm  the  pleu| 

The  blackening  trains  o'  craws  to  their 
The  toil-worn  cotter  frae  his  labow  goei 

This  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  eo 
Collects  his  spades,  his  mattocks,  and  his 

Hoping  the  mom  in  ease  and  rest  to  9\ 
And  weary,  o*er  the  moor,  his  coune  does  ha 
bend. 

HL 
At  length  his  lonely  cot  appean  in  vien 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree ; 
Th'  expectant  wee  things,  toddlin,stBche] 

To  meet  their  dad,  wi'  flichtcrin  noise 
His  wee  bit  ingle,  blinkin  bonnily, 

His  clean  hearth-stane,  his  thrifty  wi& 
The  lisping  infuit  prattling  on  his  knee 

Does  a*  his  weary,  carking  cares  begt 
An'  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labour  an' 

IV. 
Belyve  the  elder  bairns  come  drapping  i 

At  service  out,  amang  the  farmen  rot 
Some  ca'  the  plough,  some  herd,  some  tt 

A  cannie  errand  to  a  neebor  town : 
Their  eldest  hope,  their  Jenny,  womao 

In  youthfu'  bloom,  love  sparlcling  in 
Comes  hame,  perhaps,  to  show  a  braw  n 

Or  deposit  her  sair-won  penny-fee. 
To  help  her  parents  dear,  if  they  in  hardi 

V. 

Wi'  joy  unfeign'd,  brothers  and  sisten 

An'  each  for  others'  wcelfare  kindly 
The  social  hours,  swift-wing'd,  unnoti< 

Each  tells  the  uncos  that  he  sees  or  I 
The  parents,  partial,  eye  their  hopeful 

Anticipation  forward  points  the  viev 
The  mother,  wi'  her  needle  an'  her  sh< 

Gars  auld  claes  look  amaist  as  weel*! 
The  father  mixes  a*  wi'  admonition  due. 

VI. 

Their  master's  an'  their  mistress's  con 

The  younkers  a'  are  warned  to  obej 
"  An'  mind  their  labours  wi'  an  eyden 

An'  ne'er,  though  out  o'  sight,  to  jav 
An'  O !  be  sure  to  fear  the  Lord  alwaj 

An'  mind  your  doty,  duly,  mom  an 
Lost  in  temptation's  path  ye  gang  ast 

Implore  his  counsel  and  assisting  m 
They  never  sought  in  vain  that  sough 
aright!" 

VII. 
But  hark  !  a  rap  comes  gently  to  the  < 
Jenny,  wha  kens  the  meaning  o'  th 
Tells  how  a  neebor  lad  cam  o'er  the  i 
To  do  some  errands,  and  convoy  hei 
The  wily  mother  sees  the  conscious  i 
Sparkle  in  Jenny's  e'e,  and  flush  1m 
With  heart-struck,  anxious  care,  ii 
name. 
While  Jenny  haflllns  is  afraid  to  Sf 
Wcel  pleased  the  mother  hears,  it*! 


\ 
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VIII. 

Wi'  kindly  wekome  Jennj  Mngi  him  ben  i 

A  itniipan  yoath}  be  tmks  tbe  motber'i  eye ; 
Bljthe  Jenny  feet  the  visits  no  ill  ta*en  \ 

Tbe  father  cncks  of  bonei,  pleught,  tnd  kye. 
Tbe  youDgitet*9  artlen  heart  o'erflowt  wi*  joy. 

Bat  blathe  and  laithf  u',  scarce  can  weel  behave ; 
Tbe  mother,  wi'  a  woman*!  wiles,  can  spy 

What  makes  the  yoath  sae  bashfu*an'  sae  grave ; 
Wtel  pleased  to  think  her  bairn's  respected  like 
the  lave. 

IX. 

0  bappy  love !  where  love  like  this  is  found ! 

0  Leartfelt  raptures !  bliss  beyond  compare ! 
IVe  paced  much  this  weary  mortal  round, 

And  sage  experience  bids  me  this  declar^^ 
*  If  heaven  a  drauf^t  of  heavenly  pleasure  spare, 

One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 
Tis  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modest  pair, 

la  other's  anns  breathe  out  the  tender  tale, 
laoth  the  milk-white  thorn  tbat  scents  the  even- 
ing gale." 

X. 

U  there,  in  boman  fonn,  that  bears  a  heart— 

A  wretch !  a  villain !  lost  to  love  and  truth ! 
Tbtcan,  with  studied,  sly,  insnaring  art, 

Bctny  sweet  Jenny's  unsuspecting  youth  ? 
Cun  qb  his  peijured  arts  !  dissembling  smooth ! 
Ar  bonoar,  virtue,  conscience,  all  exiled  ? 
I      h  tkn  BO  pity,  no  relenting  truth, 
I         Poiats  to  the  parents  fondling  o'er  their  child  ? 
^  pilots  the  ruln'd  maid,  and  their  distraction 
wiM? 

XI. 
hrt  Mw  the  supper  crowns  their  simple  board. 

The  halesome  parritch,  chief  o'  Scotia's  food  : 
The  loiipe  their  only  hawkie  does  afford, 
I         That  'ytmt  the  hallan  snugly  chows  her  coed  : 
The  dune  brings  forth  in  complimental  mood, 
Topace  the  lad,  her  weel-hain'd  kebbuck,  fell, 
J  ii'ift  he's  prest,  an'  aft  he  ca's  it  guid ; 
■     The  frugal  wific,  garrulous,  will  tell, 
r^>v  Iwas  a  towmond  auld,  sin'  lint  was  i'  the  bell. 

XII. 

•    Thecheerfu'supper  done,  wi' serious  face, 
They  round  tbe  ingle  form  a  circle  wide ; 
The  tin  turns  o*er,  wi*  patriarchal  grace, 

Tbe  big  ha'  Bible,  ance  his  father's  pride : 
Ki  bonnet  reverently  is  laid  aside, 

ffis  lyart  haffets  wearing  thin  an'  bare ; 
Thoie  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide, 
He  wales  a  portion  with  judicious  care ; 
Aid  "  Let  us  worship  God !"  he  says,  with  solemn 
aic 

XIII. 
They  chant  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guise ; 

They  tone  their  hearts,  by  far  the  noblest  aim : 
Pttbaps  Dundee's  wild  warbling  measures  rise. 

Or  plaintive  Martyrs,  worthy  of  the  name  x 
Or  noble  Elgin  beets  the  heavenward  flame, 

The  sweetest  far  of  Scotia's  holy  lays  t 
CsBparcd  with  these,  Italian  trills  are  tame ; 
The  tickled  can  no  heartfelt  nptum  raise ; 
Km  MiMB  hae  ihcT  vitt  0V  C«raiilarir /vtise. 
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XIV. 

The  priest-like  father  reads  the  ncred  page. 

How  Abram  was  the  friend  of  God  on  high  | 
Or,  Moses  bade  eternal  warfare  wage 

With  Amalek's  ungracious  progeny  t 
Or  how  the  royal  bard  did  groaning  lie 

Beneath  the  stroke  of  Heaven's  avenging  ifc ; 
Or,  Job's  pathetic  plaint,  and  wailing  cry  i 

Or  rapt  Isaiah's  wild,  seraphic  fire  % 
Or  other  holy  seers  that  tune  the  sacred  lyre. 

XV. 

Perhaps  the  Christian  volume  is  the  theme. 

How  guiltless  blood  for  guilty  man  was  shed ; 
How  He,  who  bore  in  heaven  the  second  name. 

Had  not  on  earth  whereon  to  lay  his  head  t 
How  his  first  followers  and  servants  sped  i 

The  precepts  sage  they  wrote  to  many  a  hmdt 
How  he,  who  lone  in  Patmos  banished. 

Saw  in  the  sun  a  mighty  angel  stand ; 
And  heard  great  Babylon's  doom  pnmouneed  by 
Heaven's  command. 

XVI. 

Then  kneeling  down,  to  Heaven's  Eternal  King, 

The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband  prays  t 
Hope  "  springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wing,"* 

That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  future  days  i 
There  ever  bask  in  uncreated  rays. 

No  more  to  sigh,  or  shed  the  bitter  tear, 
Together  h^-mDing  their  Creator's  praise, 

In  such  society,  yet  still  more  dear  ;    [sphere. 
While  circling  time  moves  round  in  an  eternal 

XVII. 

Compared  with  this,  how  poor  religion's  pride. 

In  all  the  pomp  of  method,  and  of  art. 
When  men  display,  to  congregations  wide. 

Devotion's  every  grace,  except  the  heart ! 
The  Power,  incensed,  the  pageant  will  desert. 

The  pompous  strain,  the  sacerdotal  stole  } 
But  haply,  in  some  cottige  far  apart. 

May  hear,  well  pleased,  the  language  of  the  soul; 
And  in  liis  book  of  life  the  inmates  poor  enroL 

XVIII. 

Then  homeward  all  take  off  their  several  way  { 

The  yougling  cottagers  retire  to  rest  t 
The  parent  pair  their  secret  homage  pay. 

And  proffer  up  to  Heaven  the  warm  request 
That  He  who  stills  the  raven's  clamorous  nest. 

And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flowery  pride. 
Would,  in  the  way  his  wisdom  sees  the  best. 

For  them  and  for  their  little  ones  provide ; 
But  chiefly,  in  their  hearts  with  grace  divine  preside. 

XIX. 

From  scenes  like  these  old  Scotia's  grandeur 
springs. 

That  makes  her  loved  at  home,  revered  abroad  t 
Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings, 

**  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  Godx" 
And  certes,  in  fair  virtue's  heavenly  road. 

The  cottage  leaves  the  palace  far  behind  i 
What  is  a  lordling's  pomp  ?  a  cumbrous  load. 

Disguising  oft  the  wretch  of  human  kind. 
Studied  in  arts  of  hell,  in  w\ckednes%  itfiiMfW 
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XX. 

O  Scotia !  my  dear,  my  natire  loil ! 

For  whom  my  wannest  wish  to  Heaven  is  sent ! 
Long  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil 

Be  bless'd  with  health  and  peace,  and  sweet 
content ! 
▲nd  0  may  Heaven  their  simple  lives  prevent 

From  luxury^  contagion,  weak  and  vile  ! 
Then,  howe'er  crowns  and  coronets  be  rent, 

A  virtuous  populace  may  rise  the  while. 
And  stand  a  wall  of  fire  around  their  much  loved  isle. 

XXI. 

O  Thou !  who  pour'd  the  patriotic  tide 

That  streamed  through  Wallace's  undaunted 
heart; 
Who  dared  to  nobly  stem  tyrannic  pride, 

Or  nobly  die,  the  second  glorious  part, 
(The  patriot's  Ood,  peculiarly  thou  art. 

His  friend,  inspirer,  guardian,  and  reward !) 
O  never,  never,  Scotia's  realm  desert  i 

But  still  the  patriot,  and  the  patriot  bard, 
In  bright  succession  raise,  her  ornament  and  guard ! 


MAN  WAS  MADE  TO  MOURN. 

A  DUIOE. 
I. 

WKEif  chill  November's  surly  blast 

Made  fields  and  forests  bare. 
One  evening,  as  I  wander'd  forth 

Along  the  banks  of  Ayr, 
I  spied  a  man,  whose  aged  step 

SeemM  wear)',  worn  with  care ; 
His  face  was  furrow M  o'er  with  years. 

And  hoary  was  his  hair. 

II. 

*  Young  stranger,  whither  wanderest  thou  ? 

Began  the  reverend  sage ; 
**  Does  thirst  of  wealth  thy  step  constrain. 

Or  youthful  pleasure's  rage  ; 
Or  haply,  press M  with  cares  and  woes. 

Too  soon  thou  hast  began 
To  wander  forth,  with  me,  to  mourn 

The  miseries  of  man  .' 

III. 

**  The  sun  that  overhangs  yon  moors. 

Out-spreading  far  and  wide, 
Wliere  hundreds  labour  to  support 

A  haughty  lordling's  pride ; 
I've  seen  yon  weary  winter  sun 

Twice  forty  times  return  t 
And  every  time  has  added  proofs, 

That  man  was  made  to  mourn. 

IV. 

<*  0  man  !  while  in  thy  early  years, 

How  prodigal  of  time  ! 
Mispending  all  thy  precious  hours. 

Thy  glorious  youthful  prime  ! 
Alternate  follies  take  the  sway  | 

Licentkms  passions  bum ; 
Which  tanfald  font  gives  natuic's  law, 
That  mta  wm  mmI»  to 


») 


V. 

**  Look  not  alone  on  youthfiil  prime, 

Or  manhood's  active  might  % 
Man  then  is  useful  to  his  kind. 

Supported  is  his  right : 
But  see  him  on  the  edge  of  life. 

With  cares  and  sorrows  worn. 
Then  age  and  want,  0  ill  match'^  pair  I 

Show  man  was  made  to  moun. 

VI. 

"  A  few  seem  favourites  of  fate. 

In  pleasure's  lap  earest ; 
Yet,  think,  not  all  the  rich  and  great 

Are  likewise  truly  blest 
But,  O !  what  crowds  in  every  land 

Are  wretched  and  forlorn  ; 
Through  weary  life  this  lesson  lean, 

That  man  was  made  to  moim. 

VIL 

**  Many  and  sharp  the  numerous  ills 

Inwoven  with  our  frame  ! 
More  pointed  still  we  make  ourselves. 

Regret,  remorse,  and  shame ! 
And  man,  whose  heaven-erected  lace 

The  smiles  of  love  adorn, 
Man's  inhumanity  to  man 

Makes  countless  thousands  mourn ! 

VIII. 

«  See  yonder  poor,  o'erlabour'd  wight. 

So  abject,  mean,  and  vile. 
Who  begs  a  brother  of  the  earth 

To  give  him  leave  to  toil ; 
And  see  his  lordly  fellow  worm 

The  poor  petition  spurn. 
Unmindful,  though  a  weeping  wife 

And  helpless  offspring  mourn. 

IX. 
« If  I'm  design'd  yon  lordling's  slave,- 

By  nature's  law  design 'd, — 
Why  was  an  independent  wish 

E'er  planted  in  my  mind  ? 
If  not,  why  am  I  subject  to 

His  cruelty  or  scorn  ? 
Or  why  has  man  the  will  and  power 

To  make  his  fellow  mourn  ? 

X. 

'*  Yet  let  not  this  too  much,  my  son. 

Disturb  thy  youthful  breast : 
This  partial  view  of  human  kind 

Is  surely  not  the  last ! 
The  poor,  oppressed,  honest  man. 

Had  never,  sure,  been  bom. 
Had  there  not  been  some  recompense 

To  comfort  those  that  motim ! 

XL 

**  O  death  !  the  poor  man's  dearest  frien 

The  kindest  and  the  best ! 
Welcome  the  hour  my  aged  limbs 

Are  laid  with  thee  at  rest ! 
The  great,  the  wealthy,  fear  thy  blow. 

From  pomp  and  pleasure  torn ; 
But  O !  a  bless'd  relief  to  those 
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A  PRAYER  IN  THE  PROSPECT  OF  PEATH. 


0  THOU  unknown,  Abnigfatj  Cause 

Of  all  my  hope  and  fear ! 
In  whose  dread  presence,  ere  an  hour, 

Perhaps  I  must  appear ! 

n. 

If  I  have  wander'd  in  those  paths 

Of  life  I  ought  to  shun. 
As  something,  loudlj,  in  my  breast, 

Remonstrates  I  have  done  s 

HL 

Thou  know'st  that  thou  hast  formed  me 
With  passions  wild  and  strong ; 

And  listening  to  their  witching  yoice 
Has  often  led  me  wrong. 

IV. 

Where  human  weakness  has  come  short. 

Or  frailtj  stept  aside. 
Do  thou,  All-Good !  for  such  thou  art. 

In  shades  of  darkness  hide. 

V. 

Where  with  intention  I  have  err'd. 

No  other  plea  I  have. 
But  thou  art  good ;  and  goodness  still 

Delighteth  to  forgive. 


STANZAS  ON  THE  SAME  OCCASION. 

Why  am  I  loath  to  leave  this  earthly  scene  ? 

Have  I  so  found  it  full  of  pleasing  charms  ? 
Some  drops  of  joy  with  draughts  of  ill  between  t 

Some  gleams  of  sunshine  *&ud  renewing  storms : 
Is  it  departing  pangs  my  soul  alarms  ? 

Or  death's  unlovely,  dreary,  dark  abode  ? 
For  guilt,  for  guilt,  my  terrors  are  in  arms ; 

I  tremble  to  approach  an  angry  God, 
And  justly  smart  beneath  his  sin-avenging  rod. 

Fain  would  I  say, «  Forgive  my  foul  offence !" 

Fain  promise  never  more  to  disobey ; 
But,  should  my  Author  health  again  dispense. 

Again  I  might  desert  fair  virtue's  way } 
Again  in  folly's  path  might  go  astray ; 

Again  exalt  the  brute  and  sink  the  man ; 
Then  how  should  I  for  heavenly  mercy  pray. 

Who  act  so  counter  heavenly  mercy's  plan  ? 
Who  sin  so  oft  have  moum'd,  yet  to  temptation 
ran? 

O  thou,  great  Govenor  of  all  below ! 

If  I  may  dare  a  lifted  eye  to  thee. 
Thy  nod  can  make  the  tempest  cease  to  blow, 

Or  still  the  tumult  oC  the  raging  seat 
W^ith  what  controlling  power  assist  e'en  me. 

Those  headlong,  feriow  passions  to  confine  | 
For  all  unfit  I  feel  my  powen  to  be. 

To  rule  their  torrent  in  tk*  allowed  Une  i 
O  aid  me  with  thy  help,  OmttlpoleBce  Divine ! 


LYING  AT  A  REVEREND  FRIENDS  HOUSE  ONE  NIGHT,  THE 

AUTHOR  LEFT 

THE   FOLLOWING   VERSES 

IN  THE  ROOM  WHERE  H£  SLEPT; 
L 

0  THOU  dread  Power,  who  reign 'st  above ! 

I  know  thou  wilt  me  hear : 
When  for  this  scene  of  peace  and  love, 

I  make  my  prayer  sincere. 

IL 

The  hoary  sir^-^the  mortal  stroke, 
Long,  long  be  pleased  to  spare  ! 

To  bless  his  liUle  filial  flock. 
And  show  what  good  men  are. 

IIL 
She,  who  her  lovely  offspring  eyes 

With  tender  hopes  and  fears, 
0  bless  her  with  a  mother's  joys. 

But  spare  a  mother's  tears  ! 

VL 

Their  hope,  their  stay,  their  darling  youth. 

In  manhood's  dawning  blush ; 
Bless  him,  thou  God  of  love  and  truth. 

Up  to  a  parent's  wish  ! 

V. 

The  beauteous,  seraph  sister  band, 

With  earnest  tears  I  pray. 
Thou  know'st  the  snares  on  every  hand. 

Guide  thou  their  steps  alway ! 

VL 

When  soon  or  late  they  reach  that  coast. 

O'er  life's  rough  ocean  driven. 
May  they  rejoice,  no  wanderer  lost, 

A  family  in  heaven  ! 


THE  FIRST  PSALM. 

The  man,  in  life  wherever  placed. 

Hath  happiness  in  store. 
Who  walks  not  m  the  wickedt  way, 

Nor  learns  their  guilty  lore  I 

Nor  from  the  seat  of  scornful  pride 
Casts  forth  his  eyes  abroad. 

But  with  humility  and  awe 
Still  walks  before  his  God. 

That  man  shall  flourish  like  the  trees 
Which  by  the  streamlets  grow  ( 

The  fruitful  top  is  spread  on  high. 
And  firm  the  root  below. 

But  he  whose  blossom  buds  in  guilt 
Shall  to  the  ground  be  cast, 

And,  like  the  rootless  stubble,  tost 
Before  the  sweeping  blast. 

For  why  ?  that  God  the  good  adore 
Hath  given  them  peace  and  rest. 
But  hath  dect««^  X>eaX  ni V^u^  \s«& 
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A  PRAYER 

viTDn  THE  rRGasumx  or  vtoleht  avouisb. 

O  TROU  Great  Being !  wh»t  thou  art 

Surpasses  me  to  know  t 
Yet  sure  I  am,  that  known  to  thee 
Are  all  thy  works  below. 

Thy  creature  here  before  thee  stands, 

All  wretched  and  dlstrest; 
Yet  sure  those  ills  that  wring  my  soul. 

Obey  thy  high  behest 

Sure  thou,  Almighty,  canst  not  act 

From  cruelty  or  wrath ! 
0  free  my  weary  eyes  from  tears, 

Or  close  them  fsst  in  death ! 

But  if  I  must  afflicted  be, 

To  suit  some  wise  design ; 
Then  man  my  soul  with  firm  resolves 

To  bear  and  not  repine ! 


THE  FIRST  SIX  VERSES   OF  THE  NINE- 
TIETH PSALM. 

0  THOU,  the  first,  the  greatest  Friend 

Of  all  the  human  race ! 
Whose  strong  right  hand  has  erer  been 

Their  stay  and  dwelling  place ! 

Before  the  mountains  heaved  their  heads 

Beneath  thy  forming  hand. 
Before  this  ponderous  globe  itself 

Arose  at  thy  command  t 

That  power  which  raised  and  still  upholds 

This  universal  frame. 
From  countless,  unbeginning  time 

Was  ever  still  the  same. 

Those  mighty  periods  of  years 

Which  seem  to  us  so  vast. 
Appear  no  more  before  thy  sight 

Than  yesterday  that's  past 

Thou  givest  the  word :  Thy  creature,  man, 

Is  to  existence  brought  t 
Again  thou  say'st, "  Ye  sons  of  men, 

Return  ye  into  naught  !** 

Thou  layest  them,  with  all  their  cares. 

In  everlasting  sleep ; 
As  with  a  flood  thou  Ukest  them  off 

With  overwhelming  sweep. 

They  flourish  like  the  morning  flower, 

In  beauty's  pride  array *d ; 
But  long  ere  night  cut  down  it  lies 

AU  wither*d  and  decayU 


TO  A  MOUNTAIN  DAISY, 

09  Tvmimro  omt  down  with  the  plouor  nr  APaiL, 

1786. 

Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flower, 
Thou*s  met  me  in  an  evil  hour  \ 
For  I  m*""  emsh  amang  the  stoure 

Thy  slender  stem  | 
To  tpu9  thm  warn  is  past  my  power, 

Tikou  boBDtogem. 


Alas !  it's  no  thy  neebor  sweet. 
The  bonnie  lark,  companion  meet ! 
Bending  thee  'mang  the  dewy  weet ! 

Wi*  spreckkd  bicast 
When  upward-springing,  blytbe  to  greet 

The  purpling  east 

Cauld  blew  the  bitter-biting  north 
Upon  thy  early,  humble  birth ; 
Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth 

Amid  the  storm. 
Scarce  rear'd  above  the  parent  earth 

Thy  tender  form. 

The  flaunting  flowers  our  gaident  yield 
High  sheltering  woods  and  wa*s  maun  shi* 
But  thou  beneath  the  random  bield 

0*  clod  or  ftane. 
Adorns  the  histie  stibble-field. 

Unseen,  alaae. 

There,  in  thy  scanty  mantle  dad. 
Thy  snawy  bosom  sun-ward  spread. 
Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head 

In  humble  guise  t 
But  now  the  share  uptears  thy  bed. 

And  low  thou  lies ! 

Such  is  the  &te  of  artless  maid. 
Sweet  floweret  of  the  rural  shade  ! 
By  love's  simplicity  betray'd. 

And  guilelets  trust. 
Till  she,  like  thee,  all  soil'd  U  laid 

Low  r  the  dust 

Such  is  the  fate  of  simple  bard. 
On  life's  rough  ocean  luckless  starr'd ! 
Unskilful  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lore. 
Till  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard, 

And  whelm  him  o'ei 

Such  fate  of  suffering  worth  is  given. 
Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  has  striv 
By  human  pride  or  cunning  driven, 

To  misery's  brink. 
Till  wrench'd  of  every  stay  but  Heaven, 

He,  ruin'd,  sink ! 

E'en  thou  who  moum'st  the  daisy's  fi 
That  fate  is  thine---no  distant  date  t 
Stem  ruin's  ploughshare  drives,  elate. 

Full  on  thy  bloom. 
Till  crush'd  beneath  the  furrow's  weight 

Shall  be  thy  doom  ! 


\ 


TO  RUIN. 

I. 
All  hail !  inexorable  lord  ! 
At  whose  destruction-breathing  word, 

The  mightiest  empires  fall ! 
Thy  cruel  wo-delijfhted  train. 
The  ministers  of  grief  and  pain, 

A  sullen  welcome,  all ! 
With  stem-rcsolvcd,  despairing  eye, 

I  see  each  aimed  dart  \ 
For  one  has  cut  my  dearest  tie, 

AnH  <^v«ia  Va  uvj  \ikvcV. 


£PISTLE   TO  A  YOUNG  FRIEND. 


TlMB  kmeriDg,  tad  pouriiig, 
TIm  itoim  BO  more  I  dretd ; 

Tboogh  tfaiekeiiiiig  lod  bhicke&iiif 
Round  my  doroted  head. 

And,  tlioii  grim  power,  by  life  abhoirM, 
While  life  a  pleasure  can  afford, 

0  *  hear  a  wret^^  prayer ! 
No  more  I  shrink  appall'd,  afraid; 
I  court,  I  beg  thy  friendly  aid. 
To  cloe«  this  scene  of  care ! 
When  shall  my  soul,  in  silent  peace. 

Resign  life^  joyless  day ; 
Mj  weary  heart  its  throbbing  cease, 
Cold  mouldering  in  the  clay  ? 
No  fear  more,  no  tear  more. 
To  stain  my  lifeless  £ice ; 
Enclasped,  and  grasped 
Within  thy  cold  embrace  ! 


TO  MISS  L— k 

vnn  niTHK^  vonn  as  a  wew^ykamH  out, 
JAVUAXT  1, 17S7. 

Aguv  the  silent  wheels  of  time 
Their  amraal  roimd  have  driyen, 

Aad  yon,  though  scarce  in  maiden  prime. 
Are  so  mneh  nearer  heaven. 

'o  gifts  have  I  Dram  Indian  coasts 

The  iniant  year  to  hail ; 
I  lend  jou  more  than  India  boasts, 

In  Edwin'k  simple  tale. 

Obt  sex  with  guile  and  faithless  love 

Is  charged,  perhaps,  too  true ; 
te  nsy,  dear  maid,  each  lover  prove 

Aa  Edwin  still  to  you  ! 


EPISTLE  TO  A  YOUNG  FRIEND. 
HAT,  1786. 

I. 

I  Luro  bae  thought,  my  youthfu'  friend, 

A  something  to  have  sent  you, 
Tboogh  it  should  serve  nae  other  end 

Than  just  a  kind  memento  $ 
But  how  the  subject  theme  may  gang 

Let  time  and  chance  determine ; 
Perliaps  it  may  turn  out  a  sang. 

Perhaps  turn  out  a  sermon. 

IL 

Tell  try  the  world  soon,  my  lad. 

And,  Andrew  dear,  believe  me, 
Tell  find  mankind  an  unco  squad. 

And  muekle  they  may  grieve  ye. 
For  care  and  trouble  set  your  thought, 

E*ta  when  your  end's  attained ; 
And  a'  your  views  may  come  to  na^gfh^ 

Whcm  t/frnjnemii  ftnUned, 


I 


UL 
1*11  no  say,  men  are  villains  a'  | 

The  real,  hardenM  wicked, 
Wha  hae  nae  check  but  human  law. 

Are  to  a  few  restricked  t 
But  och !  mankind  are  unco  weak, 

An'  little  to  be  trusted  j 
If  self  the  wavering  balance  shake, 

It's  rarely  right  adjusted  I 

IV. 
Yet  they  wha  fa'  in  fortune's  strife. 

Their  fate  we  should  nae  censure, 
For  still  th'  important  end  of  life 

They  equally  may  answer ; 
A  man  may  hae  an  honest  heart, 

Though  poortith  hourly  stare  him  | 
A  man  ma;r  tak  a  neebor's  part. 

Yet  hae  nae  cash  to  spare  him. 

V. 
Aye  free,  aff  ban'  your  story  tell. 

When  wi'  a  bosom  crony ; 
But  still  keep  something  to  yoursel 

Ye  scarcely  tell  to  ony. 
Conceal  yoursel  as  weel*s  ye  can 

Frae  critical  dissection ; 
But  keek  through  every  other  man, 

Wi'  sharpen'd,  slee  inspection. 

VI. 
The  sacred  lowe  o'  weel-placed  low^ 

Luxuriantly  indulge  it{ 
But  never  tempt  th*  illicit  rove. 

Though  naething  should  divulge  it  I 
I  wave  the  quantum  o'  the  sin, 

The  hazard  of  concealing ; 
But  och !  it  hardens  a'  within. 

And  petrifies  the  feeling ! 

VIL 
To  catch  dame  Fortune's  golden  smile. 

Assiduous  wait  upon  her ; 
And  gather  gear  by  every  wile 

That's  justified  by  honour  | 
Not  for  to  hide  it  in  a  hedge. 

Not  for  a  train-attendant ; 
But  for  the  glorious  privilege 

Of  being  independent 

vin. 

The  fear  o'  hell's  a  hangman's  whip. 

To  baud  the  wretch  in  order; 
But  where  ye  feel  your  honour  grip. 

Let  that  aye  be  jrour  border ; 
Its  slightest  touches,  instant  pause-— 

Debar  a'  side  pretences ; 
And  resolutely  keep  its  laws. 

Uncaring  consequences. 

IX. 
The  great  Creator  to  revere 

Must  sure  become  the  creature ; 
But  still  the  preaching  cant  forbear. 

And  e'en  the  rigid  feature ; 
Yet  ne'er  with  wits  profane  to  range. 

Be  complaisance  extended  \ 
An  atheist's  laugh's  a  pooi  exi^has^ 

For  IMj  ofEmdedl , 
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When  rantiDg  round  in  pletfoie^  ring, 

Religion  mty  be  blinded  i 
Or  if  she  gie  a  random  tting. 

It  mty  be  little  minded } 
But  when  on  life  we*re  tempeft-driven, 

A  conscienoe  but  a  canker— 
A  correspondence  fix*d  wi'  heaven 

Is  sure  a  noble  anchor ! 

XI. 

Adieu,  dear,  amiable  youth ! 

Tour  heart  can  ne'er  be  wantingi 
May  prudence,  fortitude,  and  truth 

Erect  your  brow  undaunting ! 
In  ploughman  phrase,  **  God  send  you  speed, 

Still  daily  to  grow  wiser: 
And  may  you  better  reck  the  rede 

Than  ever  did  th*  adviser. 


9> 


ON  A  SCOTCH  BARD  GONE  TO  THE  WEST 

INDIES. 

A'  TK  wha  live  by  soups  o'  drink, 
A'  ye  wha  live  by  crambo-clink, 
A'  ye  wha  live  and  never  think. 

Come  mourn  wi'  me  ! 
Our  billie's  gien  us  a'  a  Jink, 

An'owre  the 


Lament  him,  a'  ye  rantin  core, 
Wha  dearly  like  a  random-splore, 
Nae  mair  hell  join  the  merry-roar, 

In  social  key  i 
For  now  he's  ta'en  anither  shore. 

An'  owre  the 


The  bonnie  lasses  weel  may  wiss  him. 
And  in  their  dear  petitions  place  him ; 
The  widows,  wives,  an*  a'  may  bless  him, 

Wi>  tearfu'  e'e  i 
For  weel  I  wat  they'll  sairly  miss  him 

That's  owre  the  sea. 

O  fortune,  they  hae  room  to  grumble ! 
Hadf  t  thou  ta*en  aff  some  drowsy  bummle, 
Wha  can  do  naught  but  fyke  and  fumble, 

'Twad  been  nae  plea  i 
But  he  was  gleg  as  ooy  wumble, 

Thatl  owre  the  sea. 

Auld,  cantie  Kyle  may  weepers  wear. 
An*  stain  them  wi'  the  saut,  saut  tear  { 
'Twill  mak  her  poor  auld  heart,  I  fear. 

In  flinders  flee ) 
He  was  her  laureate  mooie  a  year. 

That's  owre  the 


He  saw  misfortune's  cauld  nor-weft 
Lang  mustering  up  a  bitter  blast  i 
A  jillet  brak  his  heart  at  last, 

111  may  she  be! 
So  took  a  birth  afore  the  mast. 

An*  owre  the  sea. 

To  traoible  under  fortuneli  cummock, 
^  jCBict  A  tmUjim*  o'  druBunodE, 


\ 


Wi'  his  proud,  indtpeadaot  ftom 

Could  ill  agm 

So  lowt  his  hurdles  in  aphammo 

An'owre  the 

He  ne'er  was  gien  to  great  mi 
Yet  coin  his  pouches  wad  na  bid 
Wi'  him  it  ne'er  was  under  hidi 

He  dealt  it  fr 
The  muse  was  a'  that  he  took  p 

That's  owre  1 

Jamaica  bodies,  use  him  weel 
An'  hap  him  in  a  cozie  biel ; 
Yell  find  him  aye  a  dainty  chic 

And  ftt'  o'  gU 
He  wad  na  wrang'd  the  vera  dii 

That's  owre  t 

Fareweel,  my  rhjrme-coraposi 
Your  native  soil  was  right  ill-w 
But  may  ye  flourish  like  a  lily. 

Now  bonnilie 
I'll  toast  ye  in  my  hindmost  gill 

Though  owre 


TO    A    HAGGIS. 

Faia  &'  your  honest,  sonsie  f 
Great  chieftain  o'  the  puddin  rac 
Aboon  them  a'  ye  tak  your  plao 

Painch,  tripe, 
Weel  are  ye  wordy  of  a  grace 

As  lang's  my ; 

The  groaning  trencher  there  y 
Your  hurdles  like  a  distant  hill. 
Your  pin  wad  help  to  mend  a  mi 

In  time  o'  ne< 
While  through  your  pores  the  de 

Like  amber  N 

His  knife  see  rustic  labour  dig 
An'  cut  you  up  with  ready  sligfc 
Trenching  your  gushing  entrails 

Like  onie  ditc 
And  then,  O  what  a  glorious  sigl 

Warm-reekin 

Then  horn  for  bom  they  stretc 
Deil  tak  the  hindmost,  on  they  < 
Till  a'  their  weel-swaU'd  kytes 

Are  bent  like 
Then  auld  guidman,  maist  like  1 

Bethankit  hw 

Is  there  that  o'er  his  French  r 
Or  olio  that  would  staw  a  suw. 
Or  fricasee  wad  make  her  spew 

Wi'  perfect  si 
Looks  down  wi'  sneering,  scoml 

On  sic  adinnc 

Poor  devil !  see  him  owre  his 
As  feckless  as  a  wither*d  rash. 
His  spindle  shank  a  guid  whip  li 

His  nieve  a  ni 
Through  bloody  flood  or  field  to 

OWir  unfit! 


A  DEDICATION. 
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But  Bilk  the  nutie,  Ino^b-led, 
The  ticfflbliBg  mth  moondi  his  tiwdy 
Clap  io  hit  wmlie  nfer*  a  blide. 

Hem  mak  it  whittle  s 
Ad'  kp,  an*  anu,  an'  headi  will  ined, 

Like  taps  o*  thrisile. 

Ve  poweis,  wha  mak  mankind  your  care. 
And  dish  them  oat  thefr  bill  o'  fare, 
Aold  Scotland  wanta  nae  aUnking  ware 

That  janpa  in  luggies ; 
Bat,  if  je  wish  her  giatefii'  prayer, 

Gie  her  a  ha^^ ! 


A  DEDICATION  TO  GAVIN  HAMILTON,  ESQ. 

ExpicT  na,  air,  in  this  narration, 
A  flnchia,  fleth'rin  dedication, 
To  note  yum  np,  an'  ca'  you  gnid, 
Aa'ipnmg  o'  great  an'  noble  bluid, 
ham  yc're  anmamed  like  his  grace, 
PiBhipa  related  to  the  race  s 
TWawhcB  I'kn  tired— and  sae  are  ye, 
Wi'  May  a  folsome,  ainfii'  lie, 
Set  ip  a  faet,  how  I  atop  abort, 
For  liar  yoor  modesty  be  hurt 

TUi  Bay  do— maun  do,  air,  wi'  them  wha 
)iNa  please  the  great  folk  for  a  wamefon  $ 
fvw!  sae  laigh  I  need  na  bow, 
iW.Lsid  be  tkanUt,  I  can  pknight 
Aid  vhai  I  dowiia  yoke  a  naig, 
Tkei,  Laid  be  thankit,  I  can  beg  ( 
S»  I  ihall  aay,  an'  that's  nae  flatterin, 
It'i>Ht  fie  poet,  an'  aic  patron. 

Tke  poet,  some  goid  angel  help  him, 
^ehe,  I  laar,  some  ill  ane  skelp  him, 
Rtaay  do  wecl  for  a'  he's  done  yet, 
^  oafyhela  no  jost  begun  yet 

TW  patron,  (sir,  ye  maun  foigie  me, 
I  viana  lie,  come  what  will  o'  me  J 
<h  ereiy  hand  it  wUl  allow'd  be, 
Be^JQSt    nae  better  than  he  ahould  be. 

I  readily  and  freely  grant, 
Bedowaa  sec  a  poor  man  want; 
Vbt^  BO  his  ain  be  winna  tak  it, 
Wkrt  anee  he  aays,  he  winna  break  it ; 
Ai|ht  he  can  lend  bell  no  refuset, 
TOlaft  hia  guidness  is  abused  t 
Aad  laacals  whyles  that  do  him  wrang, 
K^  that,  be  does  na  mind  it  lang  t 
Ai  Meter,  landlord,  husband,  father. 
Be  tea  na  CaU  his  part  in  either. 

Bat  t^,  na  thanks  to  hhn  for  a'  that; 
l^M godly  symptom  ye  can  ca'  that; 
Itli  aacthing  bat  a  milder  feature 
Of  fv  poor,  sinln',  cornipt  nature ! 
Tell  fiC  the  best  o'  moral  works 
^hag  black  Geotoos  and  pagan  Turks. 
(^  kaatsn  wild  on  FoDOtaxi, 
Wka  aeTcr  heard  of  orthodoxy. 

TWt  ks%  the  poor  man*^  friend  in  nee^ 
Tht  pitliM  IB  JB  mud  aad  detd, 

U 


I 


It's  no  through  terror  of  d-mn-tion ; 
It's  just  a  carnal  indinatbn. 

Morality,  tiion  deadly  bane. 
Thy  tens  o'  thousands  thou  hast  slain ! 
Vain  is  his  hope,  whose  stay  and  trust  is 
In  moral  merey,  truth,  and  justice ! 

No— stretch  a  point  to  catch  a  plack  i 
Abuse  a  brother  to  his  back ; 
Steal  through  a  winnock  frae  a  wh-re. 
But  point  the  rake  that  taks  the  door  t 
Be  to  the  poor  like  onie  whunstane. 
And  baud  their  noaes  to  the  grunstane. 
Ply  every  art  o'  legal  thieving  i 
No  matter,  stick  to  sound  believing. 

Learn  three-mUe  prayers,  and  half-mile 
graces, 
Wi'  weel-spread  looves,  an'  lang  wry  ftces  i 
Grunt  up  a  solemn,  lengthen'd  groan, 
And  damn  a'  parties  but  your  own ; 
111  warrant  then,  yc're  nae  deceiver, 
A  atea^y,  sturdy,  staunch  believer. 

0  ye  wha  leave  the  springs  of  C-lv-n, 
For  gumlie  dubs  of  jrour  ain  delvin ! 
Ye  sons  of  heresy  and  error, 
Yell  some  day  squeel  in  quaking  tenor ! 
When  vengeance  draws  the  sword  in  wrath,. 
And  in  the  fire  throws  the  sheath ; 
When  ruin,  with  his  sweeping  besom. 
Just  frets  till  Heaven  commission  gies  him  i 
While  o'er  the  harp  pale  misery  moans, 
And  strikes  the  ever  deepening  tones. 
Still  louder  shrieks,  and  heavier  groans ! 

Your  pardon,  sir,  for  this  digression, 
I  maist  forgat  my  dedication ; 
But  when  divinity  comes  cross  me, 
My  readers  still  are  sure  to  lose  me. 

So,  sir,  ye  see  'twas  nae  daft  vapour. 
But  I  maturely  thought  it  proper. 
When  a'  my  work  I  did  review. 
To  dedicate  them,  sir,  to  you : 
Because  (ye  need  na  tak  it  ill) 
I  thought  them  something  like  yonrseL 

Then  patronize  them  wi*  your  favour. 
And  your  petitioner  shall  ever — 
I  had  amaist  said,  ever  pray. 
But  that's  a  word  I  need  na  say  t 
For  praj'in  I  hae  little  skill  o't ; 
I'm  baith  dead-sweer,  an'  wretched  ill  ot  | 
But  I'se  repeat  each  poor  man's  prayer. 
That  kens  or  hears  about  you,  sir— 

**  May  ne'er  misfortune's  gowling  bark 
Howl  through  the  dwelling  o'  the  clerk ! 
May  ne*er  his  generous,  honest  heart. 
For  that  same  generous  spirit  smart ! 
May  K******'s  far  honour'd  name 
Lang  beet  his  hymeneal  flame. 
Till  H»****»»s,  at  least  a  diien. 
Are  frae  their  nuptial  labours  risen  t 
Five  bonnie  lasses  round  the'vi  ta\Aa^ 
And  seven  biaw  feUowt,  stoml  m^  i3tAft 
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To  senre  flieir  king  and  countiy  weel. 
By  word,  or  pen,  or  pointed  steel ! 
May  health  and  peace,  with  mutual  rajs. 
Shine  on  the  evening  o'  his  days ; 
Till  his  wee  curlie  John's  ier-oe, 
When  ebbing  life  nae  mair  shall  flow. 
The  last,  sad,  mournful  rites  bestow  !*' 

I  will  not  wind  a  lang  oonchisioo, 
Wi*  complimentary  effusion  t 
But  whilst  your  wishes  and  endoaTouit 
Are  blest  with  fortune's  smiles  and  favours, 
I  am,  dear  sir,  with  zeal  most  fervent. 
Your  much  Indebted,  humble  servant 

But  if  (which  powers  above  prevent !) 
That  iron-hearted  carl,  want. 
Attended  in  his  grim  advances 
By  sad  mistakes,  and  black  mischances. 
While  hopes,  and  joys,  and  pleasures  fly  him. 
Make  you  as  poor  a  dog  as  I  am. 
Your  humble  servant  then  no  more  i 
For  who  would  humbly  serve  the  poor  ? 
But  by  a  poor  man's  hopes  in  heaven ! 
While  recollection's  power  is  given. 
If,  in  the  vale  of  humble  life. 
The  victim  sad  of  fortime's  strife, 
2,  through  the  tender  gushing  tear, 
Should  recognise  my  master  dear. 
If  friendless,  low,  we  meet  togetiier. 
Then,  sir,  your  hand — my  friend  and  brother ! 


TO  A  LOUSE, 
ov  iEXXzro  om:  ozr  a  lady's  bokxtet  at  cmrncH. 

Ha  !  whare  ye  gaun,  ye  crowlin  ferlie  ? 
Your  impudence  protects  you  sairly : 
I  canna  say  but  ye  strunt  rarely 

Owre  gauze  and  lace ; 
Though  faith,  I  fear  ye  dine  but  sparely 

On  sic  a  place. 

Ye  ugly,  creepin,  blastit  wonner. 
Detested,  shunn'd  by  saunt  and  sinner. 
How  dare  ye  set  your  fit  upon  her, 

Sae  fine  a  lady  P 
Gae  somewhere  else,  and  seek  your  dinner, 

On  some  poor  body. 

Swith,  in  some  beggar's  haffet  squattle ; 
Where  ye  may  creep,  and  sprawl,  and  sprattle 
Wi'  ither  kindred,  jumpin  cattle. 

In  shoals  and  nations ; 
Whare  horn  or  bane  ne'er  dare  unsettle 

Your  thick  plantations. 

Now  baud  ye  there,  ye're  out  o'  sight. 
Below  the  fatt'rils,  snug  an'  tight ; 
Na,  faith  ye  yet !  yell  no  be  right 

Till  ye've  got  on  it. 
The  vera  tapmost,  towering  height 

0'  miss's  bonnet 

My  sooth !  right  bauld  ye  set  your  nose  out. 
As  plump  and  gray  as  onie  grozet ; 
O  for  some  rank,  mercurial  rozet. 

Or  fell,  red  smeddum, 
I'd  gje  you  lie  a  hearty  doze  o't. 

Wad  drets  yoiu  dco^d\]ni\ 


I  wad  n&been  surprised  Id  tpj 
You  on  an  auld  wife^  flainen  toji 
Or  aiblins  some  bit  duddie  boy, 

On*B  wylie  coats 
But  miss's  fine  Lunardi  *  fie. 

How  dare  ye  dot? 

O  Jenny,  dinna  toss  your  heed. 
An'  set  your  beauties  a'  abread ! 
Ye  little  ken  what  cursed  speed 

The  blastie's  makia 
Thae  winks  and  finger-ends,  I  divad. 

Are  notice  takin ! 

O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us. 
To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us ! 
It  wad  firae  monie  a  blunder  free  us 

And  foolish  iMrtioo ; 
What  airs  in  dress  and  gait  wad  lea*^  si, 

And  e'en  devotko! 


ADDRESS  TO  RDINBUBfiB. 

L 

Ennr  A !  Scotia's  darling  seat  I 

All  hail  thy  palaces  and  towen. 
Where  once  beneath  a  nKutaich'k  ftit 

Sat  legislation's  sovereign  powen! 
From  marking  wild]y*scatter*d  flowsBi 

As  on  the  banks  of  Ayr  I  stiaj'^ 
And  singing,  lone,  the  lingering  hmi, 

1  shelter  in  thy  honour'd  •^»^, 

II. 
Here  wealth  still  swells  the  golden  ti& 

As  busy  trade  his  labours  pUci ; 
There  architecture's  noble  pride 

Bids  elegance  and  splendour  rise ; 
Here  justice,  from  her  natire  skies. 

High  wields  her  balance  and  her  vA 
There  learning,  with  his  eagle  eyts, 

Seeks  science  in  her  coy  abode. 

ni. 

Thy  sons,  Edina,  social,  kind. 

With  open  arms  the  stranger  hail; 
Their  views  enlarged,  their  liberal  M 

Above  the  narrow,  rural  vale  t 
Attentive  still  to  sorrow's  iraiL 

Or  modest  merit's  silent  claim  i 
And  never  may  their  sources  fiul ! 

And  never  envy  blot  their  •*— *-  * 


\ 


IV. 
Thy  daughters  bright  thy 

Gay  as  the  gilded  summer  sky 
Sweet  as  the  dewy  milk-white  thon« 

Dear  as  the  raptured  thrill  of  jcj! 
Fair  B strikes  th'  adoring  eye, 

Heaven's  beauties  on  my  fiutcy  ^^ 
I  see  the  sire  of  love  on  biph 

And  own  his  work  indeed  divias! 

V. 

There,  watching  high  the  least  ahaaik 
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Like  fome  bold  Tetena,  gn^  is  aiviSt 
And  raark'd  with  miny  a  teanij  tear  s 

The  ponderous  walls  and  naay  bar. 
Grim  rising  o*er  the  mggad  rode  { 

Hare  oft  withstood  iswilmg  war. 
And  oft  repell'd  th*iiiYa<der^  shock. 

VL 

With  awe-struck  thought,  and  pitjing  tears, 

I  view  that  noble,  statelj  dome. 
Where  Scotia's  kings  of  other  years. 

Famed  heroes !  had  their  royal  home: 
Alas  !  how  changed  the  times  to  come  ! 

Their  royal  name  low  in  the  dost ! 
Their  hapless  race  wild-wandering  nam ! 

Though  rigid  law  cries  out,  Twaa  just ! 

vn. 

Wild  beats  my  heart  to  trace  your  steps. 

Whose  ancestors,  in  d^ys  of  yore. 
Through  hostile  ranks  and  rainM  gipt 

Old  Scotia's  bloody  lion  bon  t 
E'en  I  who  sing  in  rustie  hwe. 

Haply  my  sires  have  left  their  sl»d. 
And  faced  grim  danger^  loudest  roar. 

Bold  following  where  your  fstbca  led ! 

VIIL 

Edlna !  Scotiali  darling  seat ! 

All  hail  thy  palaces  and  towers. 
Where  once  beneath  a  mooarehls  feet 

Sat  legislation^  sorereign  powers ! 
From  marking  wildly-seatterM  flowen. 

As  on  the  banks  of  Ayr  I  strayM, 
And  singing,  lone,  the  lingering  hours, 

I  shelter  in  thy  honour'd 
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While  briers  and  woodbines  budding  green. 
An*  paitricks  scraichin  loud  at  e^ 
An'  morning  poussie  whiddin  seen, 

Ins|are  my*  muse. 
This  freedom  in  an  unlmown  frien', 

I  pray  excuse. 

On  &sten-een  we  had  a  rockin* 
To  ca'  the  crack  and  weave  our  stoddni 
And  there  was  muckle  fun  an'  jokin. 

Ye  nf«d  na  doubt  i 
At  length  we  had  a  hearty  yokin 

At  sang  abouL 

There  was  ae  sang,  amang  the  rest, 
Aboon  them  a'  it  pleased  me  best. 
That  some  kind  husband  had  addrest 

To  some  sweet  wife: 
It  thrill'd  the  hcait-ftrings  through  the  breast, 

A'  to  the  life. 

I've  scarce  heard  aa|^  describes  sae  wcel, 
W^hat  generous,  SBsaly  bosoms  feel ; 
Thought  I, «  Can  this  bu  Pope,  or  Steele, 

Or  BMttie«s  wark  !** 
They  tauld  me  twM  an  odd  kind  chicl 

AboatMnirkiriL 


It  pat  me  fidgin-foin  to  hear*t. 
And  sae  about  him  there  I  spier^ ; 
Then  a'  that  kent  him  round  declared 

He  had  ingine. 
That  nane  exeell'd  it,  few  cam  near% 

It  was  sae  fine. 

That  set  him  to  a  pint  of  ale. 
An'  either  douce  or  merry  tale. 
Or  rhymes  an'  sangs  he'd  made  himself 

Or  witty  catches, 
Tween  Inverness  and  Tiviotdale, 

He  had  few  matches. 

Then  up  I  gat,  an'  swoor  an'  aith. 
Though  I  should  pawn  my  pleugh  and  graith. 
Or  die  a  cadger  pownie's  detth. 

At  some  dyke-btck, 
A  pint  an'  gill  I'd  gie  them  baith 

To  hear  your  crack. 

But,  first  an'  foremost,  I  should  tell, 
Amaist  as  soon  as  I  could  spell, 
I  to  the  crambo-jingle  fell. 

Though  mde  an*  rough. 
Yet  crooning  to  a  body^  sel. 

Does  well  enough. 

I  am  nae  poet,  in  a  sense. 
But  just  a  rhymer,  like,  by  chance. 
An'  hae  to  learning  nae  pretence. 

Yet,  what  the  matter  ? 
Whene'er  my  muse  does  on  me  glance, 

I  jingle  at  her.. 

Your  critic  folk  may  cock  their  nosr. 
And  say,  **  How  can  you  e'er  propose. 
Yon  wha  ken  hardly  verse  frae  prose. 

To  mak  a  sang  ?" 
But,  by  your  leaves,  my  learned  foes, 

Ye're  may  be  wranj^ 

What's  a'  your  jargon  o*  your  schools. 
Your  Latin  names  for  horns  an'  stools ; 
If  honest  nature  made  you  fools, 

What  sairs  jroor  grammars  t 
Ye'd  better  ta'en  up  spades  and  shools. 

Or  knappin  hammers. 

A  set  o'  dull  conceited  hashes. 
Confuse  their  brains  in  college  classes ! 
They  gang  in  stirks,  and  come  out  asses. 

Plain  truth  to  tpeok ; 
An'  syne  they  think  to  climb  Pamassut 

By  dint  o'  Greek  ! 

Gie  me  ae  spark  o'  nature's  fire. 
That's  a'  the  learning  I  desire  ; 
Then  though  I  drudge  through  dob  an'  mire 

At  pleugh  or  cart. 
My  muse,  though  hamely  in  attire. 

May  touch  the  heart. 

O  for  a  spunk  o'  Allan's  glee. 
Or  Fergusson's,  the  bauld  and  slee. 
Or  bright  Lapraik's  my  friend  to  be. 

If  I  can  hit  it ! 
That  would  be  Vtas  e\ie>&^  \cfi  is*^ 
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Now,  lir,  if  je  hae  fiiendf  tnow. 
Though  retl  fHends,  I  b'Keve,  tn  ftw, 
Tet,  if  your  catatogne  he  fn\ 

I'te  no  iniist. 
But  gif  ye  want  ae  friend  that's  true, 

I'm  on  ypur  lift. 

I  winna  bbw  about  nyiel  i 
As  ill  I  like  mj  fauts  to  tell  | 
But  friends,  and  folk  that  wish  me  well. 

They  sometimes  roote  me, 
Though  I  maun  own,  as  monie  still 

As  fu  abuse  me. 

There's  ae  wee  iaut  they  whyles  lay  to  me, 
I  like  tlie  lasses— ^ude  foigie  me  ! 
For  monie  a  plack  they  wheedle  frae  me. 

At  dance  or  fair  % 
May  be  some  ither  thing  they  gie  me 

They  weel  can  spare. 

But  Mauchline  race,  or  Mauchline  fidr, 
I  should  be  proud  to  meet  you  there  $ 
We'se  gie  ae  night's  discharge  to  care, 

If  we  forgather. 
An'  hae  a  swap  o'  rhymin-ware 

Wi'  ane  anither. 

The  four-gill  chap,  we'to  gar  him  clatter. 
An*  kirsen  him  wi*  reekln  water  s 
Syne  we'll  sit  down  an'  tak  our  whitter. 

To  cheer  our  heart  i 
An'  faith  we'se  be  acquainted  better 

Before  we  part. 

Awa,  ye  selfish  warly  race, 
Wha  think  that  bavins,  sense,  an'  grace. 
E'en  love  an'  friendship,  should  give  place 

To  catch-the-plack ! 
I  dinna  like  to  see  your  f^. 

Nor  hear  you  crack. 

But  ye  whom  social  pleasure  charms. 
Whose  heart  the  tide  of  kindness  warms. 
Who  hold  your  being  on  the  terms. 

Each  aid  the  others'. 
Come  to  my  bowl,  come  to  my  arms. 

My  friends,  my  brothers  ! 

But  to  conclude  my  lang  epistle, 
As  my  auld  pen's  worn  to  the  grissle 
Twa  lines  frae  you  wad  gar  me  fissle. 

Who  am,  most  fervent. 
While  I  can  either  sing  or  whissle. 

Your  friend  and  servant 


TO  THE   SAME. 
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While  new-ca'd  kye  rout  at  the  stake, 
An'  pownies  reek  in  pleugh  or  braik. 
This  hour  on  e'enin's  edge  I  take. 

To  own  I'm  debtor 
To  honest«>hearted,  auld  Lapraik, 

For  his  kind  letter. 


Foijesket  sair,  with  weaiy  legs, 
Rattlin'  the  com  out-owre  the  rigs. 
Or  dealing  through  amang  the  naigs 

Their  ten-honxs' 
My  awkart  muse  sair  pleads  and  beg 

I  would  na  writ 

The  tapeless  ramfeezl'd  hizzie. 
She's  safl  at  best,  and  something  la^ 
Quo'  she,  **  Ye  ken,  we've  been  sae 

This  month  an' 
That  trottth  my  head  is  grown  ri^t 

An'  something  i 

Her  dowflT  excuses  pat  me  mad ; 
**  Conscience,"  says  I, «  ye  thowless 
I'll  write,  an'  that  a  hearty  blaud. 

This  vera  night 
So  dinna  ye  affront  your  trade. 

But  rhyme  it  rij 

"  ShaU  bauld  Lapraik,  the  king  o' 
Though  mankind  were  a  pack  o'  cai 
Roose  you  sae  weel  for  your  deserts 

In  terms  so  frie 
Yet  yell  neglect  to  shaw  jrour  part 

An' thank  him 

Sae  I  gat  paper  in  a  blink. 
An'  down  gaed  stumpie  in  the  ink ; 
Quoth  I,  «*  Before  I  sleep  a  wink, 

I  vow  111  close 
An'  if  ye  winna  mak  it  clink. 

By  Jove  111  pK 

Sae  I've  begun  to  scrawl,  but  wh< 
In  rhyme  or  prose,  or  baith  Uicgithe 
Or  some  hotch-potch  that^s  rightly  n< 

Let  time  mak  p 
But  I  shall  scribble  down  some  bletl 

Just  clean  aff-k 

My  worthy  friend,  ne'er  grudge  an 
Though  fortune  use  you  hard  an*  sh 
Come,  kittle  up  your  moorland  harp 

Wi'  gleesoroe  t 
Ne'er  mind  how  fortune  waft  an'  w 

She's  but  a  b-t( 

She's  gicn  me  monie  a  jirt  an'  fle| 
Sin'  I  could  striddle  owre  a  rig ; 
But,  by  the  L-^,  though  I  should  1 

Wi'  lyart  pow, 
1*11  laugh,  an'  sing,  and  sh^ke  my  1 

As  lang*s  I  dov 

Now  comes  the  sax  an'  twentieth 
I've  seen  the  bud  upo'  the  timmt r. 
Still  persecuted  by  the  limmer 

Frae  year  to  y< 
But  yet,  despite  the  kittle  kimmer, 

I,  Rob,  am  here 

Do  ye  envy  the  city  gent, 
Behint  a  kist  to  lie  and  sklent. 
Or  purse*proud,  big  wi'  cent,  per  a 

And  muckle  w 
In  some  bit  brugh  to  represent 

A  bailie's  nami 
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Or  i9*t  the  pau^ty,  feudftl  ttlne, 
Wi'  rufBed  saric  an'  glanem'  one, 
Wha  thinks  himsel  nae  sheep-fhank  bane, 

But  lord]/  atalks. 
While  caps  and  bonnets  affare  ta'en. 

As  by  he  walks  ? 

<<  0  Thou  wha  gies  na^each  guid  gift ! 
Gie  me  o*  wit  an'  sense  a  lift. 
Then  turn  me^  if  Thou  please,  adrift. 

Through  Scotland  wide ; 
Wi'  cits  nor  lairds  I  widna  shift. 

In  a'  their  pride  !** 

Were  this  the  charter  of  our  state, 
**  On  pain  o'  hell  be  rich  an'  great," 
Damnation  then  would  be  our  fate 

Beyond  remead  t 
But,  thanks  to  heaven !  that's  no  the  gate 

We  learn  our  creed. 

For  thus  the  royal  mandate  ran. 
When  first  the  human  race  began, 
*'  The  social,  friendly,  honest  man, 

Whate'er  he  be, 
*Tis  he  fulfils  ^reat  nature's  plan. 

An'  none  but  he !" 

0  mandate  glorious  and  divine ! 
The  ragged  followers  of  the  nine. 
Poor,  thoughtless  devils !  yet  nu^  shine 

In  glorious  light. 
While  sordid  sons  of  Mammon's  line 

Are  dark  as  night 

Though  here  they  scrape,  an'  squeeze,  an' 
growl. 
Their  worthless  nievefu'  of  a  soul 
May  in  some  future  carcass  howl. 

The  foresfk  fright ; 
Or  in  some  day-detesting  owl 

Blay  shun  the  light 

Then  may  Lapraik  and  Bums  arise. 
To  reach  their  native,  kindred  skies. 
And  sing  their  pleasures,  hopes,  an' joys. 

In  some  mild  sphere. 
Still  closer  knit  in  friendships  tie 

Each  passing  year. 


Ta  W.  S***^»N, 

OCBILTRCE. 

Bfay.lTSS. 

I  OAT  your  letter,  winsome  Willie ; 
Wi'  gratelu'  heart  I  thank  you  brawlie ; 
Though  I  maun  sayt,  I  wad  be  silly. 

An'  unco  vain, 
Should  I  believe,  my  coaxin'  billie. 

Tour  flatterin  strain. 

But  I'se  believe  ye  kfaidly  meant  it, 
I  sud  be  laith  to  think  ye  hinted 
Ironic  satire,  sidelfal^l  sklented 

On  my  poor  musie ; 
Though  in  sic  phrasla'ttimt  yeVe  pennM  it, 

I  ieaicc  tzeuse  ye. 


My  senses  wad  be  in  a  creel 
Should  I  but  dare  a  hope  to  speel 
Wi'  Allan,  or  wi'  Gilbertfield, 

The  braes  o'  fiune  $ 
Or  Fergusson,  the  writer^^hiel, 

A  deathless  name. 

(0  Fergusson !  thy  glorious  parts 
111  suited  law's  dry,  musty  arts ! 
My  curse  upon  your  whunstane  hearts, 

Ye  Elnbrogh  gentry ! 
The  tithe  o'  what  ye  waste  at  cartes. 

Wad  stow'd  his  pantry !) 

Yet  when  a  tale  comes  i'  my  head, 
Or  lasses  gie  my  heart  a  screed. 
As  whyles  they're  like  to  be  my  deed, 

(0  sad  disease !) 
I  kittle  up  my  rustic  reed ; 

It  gies  me  ease. 

Auld  Coila  now  may  fidge  fu'  fain, 
She's  gotten  poets  o'  her  idn, 
Chiels  wha  their  chanters  winna  hain. 

But  tune  their  lays. 
Till  echoes  a'  resound  again 

Her  weel-sung  praise. 

Nae  poet  thought  her  worth  his  wtiile. 
To  set  her  name  in  measured  style ; 
She  lay  like  some  unkenn'd-of  isle 

Beside  New  Holland, 
Or  whare  wild-meeting  oceans  boil 

Besouth  Magellan. 

Ramsay  an'  famous  Fergusson 
Gied  Forth  an'  Tay  a  lift  abooo ; 
Yarrow  an'  Tweed  to  monie  a  tune, 

Owre  Scotland  rings, 
While  Irwin,  Lugar,  Ayr,  an'  Doon, 

Naebody  sings. 

Th'  lUyssus,  Tiber,  Thames,  an'  Seine, 
Glide  sweet  in  monie  a  tunefu'  line ! 
But,  Willie,  set  your  fit  to  mine, 

An'  cock  jrour  crest. 
Well  gar  our  streams  and  bumies  shin* 

Up  wi'  the  best 

We'll  sing  auld  Coila's  plains  an'  fells. 
Her  moors  red-brown  with  heather  bells, 
Her  banks  an'  braes,  her  dens  and  dells. 

Where  glorious  Wallace 
Aft  bure  the  gree,  as  story  tells, 

Frae  southron  billies. 

At  Wallace'  name  what  Scottish  blood 
But  boils  up  in  a  spring-tide  flood ! 
Oft  have  our  fearless  fathers  strode 

By  Wallace' side. 
Still  pressing  onward,  red-wat-shod. 

Or  glorious  dyed. 

0,  sweet  are  Coila's  haughs  an'  woods. 
When  lintwhites  chant  amang  the  buds, 
And  jinkin  hares,  in  amorous  whids. 

Their  loves  enjoy. 
While  through  the  braes  the  cushat  oooda 
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£*en  winter  bletk  lat  diinBS  fw  me. 
When  winds  nve  tbioogh  tbe  naked  treei 
Or  frofto  on  hills  of  Odiittrae 

Are  hotly  gny  I 
Or  blinding  drifts  wild-ftuious  flee. 

Dtrkening  the  dsj ! 

O  ntture !  ft*  thy  shows  tn'  forms 
To  feeling,  pensiTO  hetrts  hte  duurms ! 
Whether  tbe  simmer  kindly  warms 

Wi'  life  an*  light. 
Or  winter  howls,  in  gusty  stoims. 

The  lang,  dark  night ! 

The  muse,  nae  poet  e^er  land  her, 
Till  by  himsel  he  learo*d  to  wander, 
Adown  some  trotting  bum's  meander, 

An*no  thinkUngs 
0  sweet !  to  stray,  an*  pensive  ponder 

A  h^trtfelt  sang ! 

The  wady  race  may  drudge  an'  drive, 
Hog-shouther,  jundie,  stretch,  an'  strlTe, 
Let  me  fair  nature's  face  deseriTe, 

And  I,  wi'  pleasure. 
Shall  let  the  busy,  grumbling  hive. 

Bum  owre  their  treasure. 

Fareweel, "  my  rhyme-composing  brither !" 
We're  been  owre  famg  unkenn'd  to  ithers 
Now  let  OS  lay  our  heeds  thegither. 

In  loTe  fraternal  t 
May  enyy  waUop  in  a  tether. 

Black  fiend,  infismal ! 

While  highlandmen  hate  tolls  and  taxes ; 
While  moorlan*  herds  like  guid  fat  hrajues  t 
While  terra  Anna,  on  her  axis,  * 

Diurnal  turns. 
Count  on  a  friend,  in  faith  an'  piactiee. 

In  Robert  Burns. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Mt  memory's  no  worth  a  preen ; 
I  had  amaist  forgotten  clean. 
Ye  bade  me  write  jrou  what  they  mean 

Bythis^new-light,*** 
'Bout  which  our  herds  sae  aft  hae  been 

Maist  like  to  fight. 

In  days  when  mankind  were  but  callans 
At  grammar,  logic,  an*  tic  talents. 
They  took  nae  pains  their  speech  to  balance. 

Or  rales  to  gie. 
But  spak  their  thoughts  in  plain,  braid  lallans, 

Like  you  or  me. 

In  thae  auld  times,  they  thought  the  moon. 
Just  like  a  sark,  or  pair  o*shoon. 
Wore  by  degreet,  till  her  last  rooo, 

Gaed  past  their  Tiewing, 
An'  shortly  after  she  was  done. 

They  gat  a  new  one. 


•  **  N«w4i^**  Is  a  cant  phrast  la  th*  wtm  of  ScoUand. 
()r  thotr  rrlifloes  optafctiM  whkh  Dr.  TajWr  of  Norwich 
hM  dcftadcd  m  smaenesly. 


This  pest  for  eertaln,  vndlspatsdi 
It  ne'er  cam  i'iheir  heads  to  doubt  ft, 
Till  chiels  gat  up  an'  wad  oofifiits  k. 

An'  ca'd  it  wrang  i 
An'  muckle  din  there  was  about  it, 

Baith  load  and  bag 

Some  herds,  weel  leamM  vpo'  the  bei 
Wad  threap  auld  folk  the  thing  mbteok 
For  Hwas  the  auld  moon  tuniM  a  nenk. 

An'  out  o'  sight. 
An'  backlins-comin,  to  the  levk. 

She  grew  nmir  brig 

T*his  was  denied,  it  was  afllrmM ; 
The  herds  an'  hissels  were  alarm'd  t 
The  reyerend  gray-beards  rared  an'  sto 

That  beardless  bdd 
Should  tUnk  they  better  were  infbimVi 

Than  their  auld  da 

Free  less  to  mair  it  gaed  to  sticks ; 
Frae  words  an'  aiths  to  ckmrs  an'  nicks 
An'  monie  a  follow  gat  his  licks, 

Wi'  hearty  crunt ; 
An'  some,  to  learn  them  for  their  trkfci 

Were  hang'd  an'  bi 

This  game  was  playM  in  monie  lands 
An'  auld-light  caddies  bure  sic  hands. 
That  faith  the  youngsters  took  tbe  ssnd 

Wi'  nimble  shankf 
The  lairds  forbade,  by  strict  commands. 

Sic  bluidy  pranks. 

But  new-light  herds  gat  sic  a  cowe, 
Folk  thought  them  ruin'd  stiek-aa'-stos 
Till  now  amaist  on  every  knowe, 

Ye*ll  find  ane  plao 
An'  some,  their  new-light  fair  avow. 

Just  quite  bareface 

Nae  doubt  the  auld-light  flocks  are  bl 
Their  xealous  herds  are  vez'd  an*  swcai 
Mysel,  l*\9  even  seen  them  greetin 

Wi'  girnin  spite. 
To  bear  the  moon  sae  sadly  lie'd  oa 

By  word  an*  write 

But  shortly  they  will  cowe  the  louns 
Some  auld-light  herds  in  ncebor  towns 
Are  mind*t  in  things  they  ca*  balloons. 

To  tak  a  flight. 
An*  stay  a  month  amang  the  moons 

An'  see  them  right 

Guid  observation  they  will  gie  them 
An'  when  the  auld  moon*s  gaun  to  leai 
The  hindmost  shaiid,  they*ll  fetch  it  w 

Just  i*  their  pooch 
An*  when  tbe  new-light  billies  see  the 

I  think  they'll  cro 

Sae,  re  ob^erre  that  a*  this  clatter 
Is  nar thing  but  a  **  moonshine  matter  { 
But  though  dull  prose-folk  Lstin  splati 

In  logic  tulxie, 
I  hope,  we  bardies  ken  some  better. 

Than  mind  sk  bn 


TAM   0*8HANTER. 


EPISTLE   TO  J.  R»*»*^. 

KNCLOtOra  fOMB 


0  ROUGH,  rude,  retdj-wittod  R* 
The  wale  o*  cocks  for  fan  an'  diinkin ! 
There's  mooy  godlj  folks  are  fliinkin. 

Your  dxcams*  an' 
Will  send  jou,  Korab-like,  a-sinkin, 

Stianglit  to  anU  NiekV. 

Ye  hae  sae  monie  oadcs  an'  cants. 
And  in  your  wicked  drancken  lants. 
Ye  mak  a  deril  o'  the  sannts. 

An'  fill  ihem  Ion ; 
And  then  their  fiilinp,  iawi,  an'  wants. 

Are  a' seen  through. 

H3rpocris7,  in  mercy  spare  it! 
That  holy  robe,  O  dinna  tear  it ! 
Spare  t  for  their  sakes  wha  altai  wear  it. 

The  lads  in  black! 
Bat  your  curst  wit,  when  it  comes  near  it, 

RiTes  Haff  their  back. 

Think,  wicked  sinner,  wha  ye're  skaithing. 
Its  just  the  blue-gown  badge  an'  claithing 
O'  saunts ;  tak  that,  ye  lea'e  them  narthing 

To  ken  them  I7, 
Frae  ooy  miregenerate  heathen 

Like  yon  or  L 

I've  sent  ytm  home  some  rhyming  wut, 
A*  that  I  bargain'd  for,  an'  mair  { 
Sae,  when  ye  hae  an  hour  to  spare, 

I  will  expect 
Yon  sang,t  yell  sent  wi'  cannie-care. 

And  no  neglect* 

Though  faith,  sma'  heart  hae  I  to  sing ! 
My  muse  dow  scarcely  spread  her  wing ! 
I*Te  play'd  mysel  a  bonnie  spring. 

An'  danced  my  fill ! 
I'd  better  gane  an'  sairt  the  king, 

At  Bunker'^  ffilL 

"Twas  ae  night  lately  in  my  fan, 
I  gaed  a  roving  wi*  the  gun, 
An'  brought  a  paitrick  to  the  gran, 

A  bonnie  hen. 
And,  as  the  twilight  was  begun. 

Thought  nane  wad  ken. 

The  poor  wee  thing. was  little  hnrt| 
I  straikit  it  a  wee  far  sport. 
Ne'er  thinkin  they  wad  fash  me  forti 

Bat,deil-ma-care! 
Somebody  tells  the  poacher-court 

The  hale  aflair. 

Some  auld  used  hands  had  ta'en  a  note. 
That  sic  a  hen  had  got  a  shot; 
I  was  suspected  fi»  the  plot; 

I  scom'd  to  lie  I 
So  gat  the  whiade  o'  aj  groat. 

An'  pay  t  the  fee. 


*  A  certain  humorous  drssmef  his  was  thsn  makiig  a 
aoise  in  the  counuy  sidsu 
t  A  song  h«  had  promlsed.thi  aAfeor. 


Bit,  by  B^  gvn,  •*  gvns  the  walei, 
An'  by  my  poother  an'  my  hail. 
An*  by  my  hen,  an'  by  her  fail, 

I  TOW  an'  swear! 
The  game  shall  pay  o'er  moor  an'  dale. 

For  this,  niest 


As  soon^  the  clockin-time  is  by. 
An'  the  wee  poots  began  to  ay, 
L— d,  Vwe  hae  sportin  by  an'  1^, 

For  my  gowd  guinea : 
Thoi^  I  should  herd  the  bnekskm  kye 

Fort  in  Viiginia. 

Trowth,  they  had  mockle  for  to  bhme : 
*Twas  neidier  tetAen  wing  nor  limb, 
But  twa-three  draps  about  the  wame 

Scarce  through  tiie  feathers  ; 
An'  baith  a  yellow  Gcoige  to  claim. 

An'  thole  their  blethers ! 

It  pits  me  aye  as  Hud's  a  hare ; 
So  I  can  ihyme  nor  write  nae  mair; 
But  pennyworth'^  again  is  fair. 

When  thne^  expedients 
Meanwhile  I  am,  respected  sir. 

Your  most 


TAM  O'SHANTER. 

A  TALK. 

or  brownyis  and  of  bogflis  fiill  is  this  boke. 

Gawoi  DocmjiM. 

Wbxm  chapman  billies  leave  the  street. 
And  drouthy  neebors  neebns  meet. 
As  market-days  are  wearing  late. 
An'  folk  begin  to  tak  the  gate; 
While  we  sit  bousing  at  the  nappy. 
An'  gettin  fon  and  unco  happy. 
We  think  na  on  the  lang  Scots  miles. 
The  mosses,  waters,  slaps,  and  stiles. 
That  lie  between  us  and  our  hame, 
Whare  sits  our  sulky,  sullen  dame. 
Gathering  her  brows  like  gathering  storm. 
Nursing  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm. 

This  truth  fand  honest  Tarn  O'Shanter, 
As  he  frae  Ajrr  ae  night  did  canter, 
(Auld  Ayr,  whom  ne'er  a  town  surpasses. 
For  honest  men  and  bonny  lasses.) 

O  Tam !  hadst  tboa  but  been  sae  wise. 
As  ta'en  thy  am  wife  Kate's  adrice ! 
She  tsuld  thee  weel  thou  was  a  skellum, 
A  blethering,  blustering,  drunken  blellnm; 
That  frae  Norember  till  October, 
Ae  market-day  thon  was  nae  sober ; 
That  ilka  melder,  wi'  the  miller. 
Thou  sat  as  lang  as  thou  had  siller; 
That  every  naig  was  ca'd  a  shoe  on. 
The  smith  and  thee  gat  roaring  fou  on ; 
That  at  the  Lr-4's  house,  e'en  on  Sunday, 
Thou  drank  wi'  Kirton  Jean  till  Monday. 
She  prophesied,  that  late  or  soon. 
Thou  would  be  found  deep  drown'd  in  Doon; 
Or  catch'd  wi'  warlocks  in  the  mirk^ 
By  AlVmvyH  ixAtl^'iinXa^^xeK^ 


BURNS. 


Ah,  gentle  dunes !  it  gut  me  greet. 

To  think  how  mon  j  cooni eli  tweet. 
How  mony  lengthen^,  tage  adTicet, 
The  faiubuid  fne  the  wife  detpitet ! 

But  to  oar  ttle  t  Ae  market  night. 
Tarn  had  got  planted  unco  right  j 
Fast  by  an  ingle,  bleezing  finely, 
Wi'  reaming  twatt,  that  drank  ^Tinely  | 
And  at  his  elbow  touter  Johnny, 
His  ancient,  tnitty,  drouthy  crony  i 
Tarn  lo*ed  him  like  a  Tera  britherj 
They  had  been  fou  for  weeki  thegither. 
The  night  drave  on  wi'  sangt  an*  clatter; 
And  aye  the  ale  was  growing  better  i 
The  landlady  and  Tam  grew  gracbus, 
.  Wi'  favourt  secret,  tweet,  and  precious : 
The  souter  tauld  his  queerest  stories  $ 
The  landlord*t  laugh  was  ready  choms  i 
The  storm  without  might  rair  and  rustle, 
Tam  did  na  mind  the  storm  a  whistle. 

Care,  mad  to  tee  a  man  aae  happy, 
E*en  drown 'd  himself  amang  the  nappy  i 
As  bees  flee  hame  wi'  lades  o'  treasure. 
The  minutes  wing'd  their  way  wi»  pleasure  { 
Kings  may  be  blest,  but  Tam  was  glorious. 
O'er  a'  the  ills  o'  life  victorious. 

But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread, 
You  seize  the  flower,  its  bloom  is  shed ; 
Or  like  the  snow-falls  in  the  river, 
A  moment  white — ^then  melts  for  ever ; 
Or  like  the  borealis  race, 
That  flit  ere  you  can  point  their  place  i 
Or  like  the  rainbow's  lovely  form 
Evanishing  amid  the  storm. — 
Nac  man  can  tether  time  or  tide ; 
The  hour  approaches  Tam  maun  ride ; 
That  hour,  o'  night's  black  arch  the  key-etane, 
That  dreary  hour  he  mounts  his  beast  in ; 
And  sic  a  night  he  taks  the  road  in. 
As  ne'er  poor  sinner  was  abroad  in. 

The  wind  blew  at  twad  blawn  its  last ; 
The  rattling  showers  rose  on  the  blast  $ 
The  speedy  gleams  the  darkness  swallow'd ; 
Loud,  deep,  and  lang  the  thunder  bellow'd : 
That  night,  a  child  might  understand, 
The  dcil  had  business  on  his  hand. 

Weel  mounted  on  his  gray  mare  Meg, 
A  better  never  lifted  leg, 
Tam  skelptt  on  through  dub  and  mire, 
Despising  wind,  and  rain,  and  fire  \ 
Whiles  holding  fast  his  guld  blue  bonnet: 
Whiles  crooning  o'er  some  auld  Scots  sonnet  | 
W^hiles  glowering  round  wi'  prudent  cares, 
Lest  bogles  catch  him  unawares ; 
Kirk-Alloway  was  drawing  nigh, 
Wharc  ghaists  and  howlet*  nightly  cry.— 

By  this  time  he  was  cross  the  ford, 
Whare  in  the  snaw  the  chapman  smoor'd  ; 
And  past  the  birks  an'  meiklc  stane, 
Whare  drunken  Charlie  brak's  neck  bane ; 
And  through  the  whins,  and  by  the  cairn, 
Whare  hunters  £uid  the  murder'd  bairn  i 


And  near  the  tbom,  ftboon  the  well, 
Whare  Mimgo*s  mither  huigM 
Before  hhn  Doon  pours  all  hif  floods  i 
The  doubling  storm  roan  thnmgfa  tbt  wnk 
The  lightnings  flash  from  pole  to  pok; 
Near  and  more  near  the  thundeit  nil; 
When,  glimmering  through  the  grouiif  tii 
Kirk-Alloway  seemM  in  a  bleeie; 
Through  ilka  bore  the  beams  were  ^aBOf 
And  loud  resounded  mirth  snd 


Inspiring  bold  John  Barleycorn ! 
What  dangers  thou  canst  nuke  at  tosnl 
Wi'  tippenny  we  fear  nae  evil ; 
Wi'  usquabae  we'll  foce  the  devil  !— 
The  swats  tae  ream'd  in  Tammie^  nttfi^ 
Fair  play,  he  cared  na  dells  a  boddk. 
But  Maggie  stood  right  salr  astonish^. 
Till,  by  the  heel  and  hand  admonitli^ 
She  ventured  forward  on  the  light  t 
And,  vow !  Tam  saw  an  unco  sight ! 
Warlocks  and  witches  in  a  dance ; 
Nae  cotillon  brent  new  frae  France, 
But  hornpipes,  jigs,  strathspeys,  and  nds, 
Put  life  and  mettle  in  their  heels. 
A  winnock-bunker  in  the  east. 
There  sat  auld  Nick,  in  shape  o'  beasts 
A  towzie  tyke,  black,  grim,  and  huge. 
To  gie  them  music  was  his  charge: 
He  screw 'd  the  pipes,  and  gart  them  skiri, 

Till  ruof  and  rafters  a'  did  dirL 

Coffins  stood  round  like  open  presses. 
That  shaw'd  the  dead  in  their  last  dreaa; 
And  by  some  devilish  cantraip  slight, 
Kach  in  its  cauld  hand  held  a  li^t,— 
By  which  hemic  Tam  was  able 
To  note  upon  the  haly  table, 
A  murderer's  banes  in  gibbet  aims  s 
Twa  span  lang,  wee,  unchrbten'd  bains; 
A  thief  new  cutted  frao  a  rape, 
Wi'  his  last  gasp  his  gab  did  gape ; 
Five  tomahawks,  wi'  bluid  red  rusted  s 
Five  cimiters,  wi'  murder  crusted ; 
A  garter,  which  a  babe  had  strangled ; 
A  knife,  a  father's  throat  had  mangled,. 
W^hom  his  ain  son  o'  life  bereft. 
The  gray  hairs  yet  stack  to  the  heft  9 
Wi'  mair  0'  horrible  and  awfu*. 
Which  e'en  to  name  wad  be  unlawfu*. 

As  Tammie  glowr'd,  amazed  and  coriott 
The  mirth  and  fun  grew  fast  and  furious: 
The  piper  loud  aud  louder  blew ; 
The  dancers  quick  and  quicker  flew  t 
They  reel'd,  they  set,  they  cross 'd,  they  di 
Till  ilka  carlin  swat  and  reekit. 
And  coost  her  duddies  to  the  Mrark,^ 
And  liuket  at  it  in  her  sark ! 

Now  Tam,  0  Tam  !  had  they  been  queti 
A'  plump  and  strapping,  in  their  teens  ; 
Their  sarks,  instead  o'  creeshie  flannen 
Been  snaw-white  seventeen  hunder  linen ! 
Thir  breeks  0'  mine,  my  only  pair. 
That  ancc  were  plush,  o'  guid  blue  hair 
I  wad  hae  gien  them  aflf  my  hurdies 
For  ae  blink  0'  the  bonnic  burdies. 


soNoa 


lierM  beMftms,  inld  and  dioU, 
)  hags  wad  spcan  a  foal, 
m*  flinging  on  a  ennnnioek, 
iidna  tiini  thy  f  tomach. 

Q  kenn*d  what  was  what  fu'  brawHa, 

I  ae  winsome  wcneh  and  walie, 

t  enlisted  in  the  core, 

r  kennM  on  Carrick  shore ! 

a  beast  to  dead  she  shot, 

iM  monj  a  bonnie  boat, 

baith  meikle  com  and  bear, 
the  country  side  in  fear.) 

sark,  0*  Paisley  ham, 
e  a  lassie  sheVbad  worn, 
de  though  rnxnUj  scanty, 
r  best,  and  she  was  yaontie.— 

kenn*d  thy  reverend  grannie, 
she  coft  for  her  wee  Nannie, 
and  Scots,  (*twas  a*  her  riches,) 
graced  a  damce  of  witches ! 

b  my  mnse  her  wing  maim  couri 
are  hi  beyond  her  power  j 
m  Nannie  lap  and  flang, 
jade  she  was  and  Strang,) 
Fam  stood  like  ane  bewitch'd, 
;ht  his  yery  e'en  enrichM  i 
a  gtowrM,  and  fidged  lu'  Dun, 
.*d  and  blew  wi'  might  and  main  i 
le  caper,  syne  anither, 
bis  reason  a'  thegither, 
oat,  *«  Weel  done,  cutty-sark !" 
instant  all  was  dark  i 
ily  had  he  Maggie  rallied, 
the  hellish  legion  sallied. 

bizz  out  wi*  angry  fyke, 

idering  herds  assail  their  byke  | 

usie*s  mortal  foes, 

> !  she  starts  before  their  nose  i 

ans  the  market-crowd, 

Itch  the  thief."*  resounds  aloud  i 

runs,  the  witches  follow, 

an  eldritch  skrecch  and  hollow. 

a  !  ah.  Tarn !  thou*ll  get  thy  fairin ! 
tyll  roast  thee  like  a  herrin  I 
y  Kate  awaits  thy  comin  I 
will  be  a  wofu*  woman ! 
y  speedy  utmost,  Meg, 
be  kcy-stane*  of  the  brig ; 
bem  thoa  thy  tail  may  toss, 
stream  they  dare  na  cross. 
i  key-stane  she  could  make, 
I  tail  she  had  to  shake  ! 
e,  far  before  the  rest, 
noble  Maggie  prest, 
Mt  Tam  wi'  furious  ettle ; 
irist  she  Maggie's  roettl^^ 


known  iaa  that  wiuhef,  or  any  eTil  ipirits, 
r  U>  foUow  a  poor  wieht  any  farther  than 
be  next  naaning  itream.— Ii  maj  be  proper 
ack>o  lothe  beolghtad  traveller,  that  wheu 
h  bogtee,  wfaataver  danger  maj  be  In  his 
,  there  Is  mnch  more  hazard  in  turning 


Ae  spring  bronght  off  htr  matttr  hale. 
But  left  behind  her  ain  gray  tailt 
The  cariin  elangfat  her  by  the  romp. 
And  left  poor  Maggie  scarce  a  stump. 

Now,  wha  this  tale  o*  troth  shall  read. 
Ilk  man  and  mother's  son,  tak  heed  i 
Whene'er  to  drink  yon  are  inclined. 
Or  cutty-sarks  run  in  your  mind. 
Think,  ye  may  buy  the  joys  o'er  dear^« 
Remember  Tam  O'Shanter'B  maie. 


SONGS. 


THE  LEA.RIG. 

Whin  o'er  the  hill  the  eastern  star. 

Tells  bughtin-time  is  near,  my  jo  | 
And  owsen  frae  the  furrow'd  field, 

Return  sae  dowf  and  weary,  O  t 
Down  by  the  bom,  where  scented  biiki, 

Wi*  dew  are  hanging  clear,  my  jo, 
111  meet  thee  on  the  learrig. 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O. 

In  mirkest  glen,  at  midnight  hoar, 

I*d  rove  and  ne^  be  eerie,  0, 
If  through  that  glen,  I  gaed  to  thee. 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  0. 
Although  the  night  were  ne^  sae  wild. 

And  I  were  ne*er  sae  wearie,  0, 
I*d  meet  thee  on  the  lea^rig. 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  0. 

The  hunter  lo'es  the  morning  sun. 

To  rouse  the  mountain  deer,  my  jo, 
At  noon  the  fisher  seeks  the  glen. 

Along  the  hum  to  steer,  my  jo  $ 
Gie  me  the  hour  o'  gloamin  gray. 

It  maks  my  heart  sae  cheery,  0, 
To  meet  thee  on  the  lea-rig. 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  0. 


S9 


TO  MARY. 
Tuim— ^  Ewe-biights,  Marion.** 

Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary, 
And  leave  auld  Scotia's  shore  ? 

Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary, 
Across  th'  Atlantic's  roar  ? 

0  sweet  grows  the  lime  and  the  orange. 
And  the  apple  on  the  pine ; 

But  a*  the  charms  o*  the  Indies, 
Can  never  equal  thine,  i 

1  hae  sworn  by  the  heavens  to  my  Mary, 
I  hae  sworn  by  the  heavens  to  be  trae  \ 

And  sae  may  the  heavens  forget  me. 
When  I  forget  my  vow .' 

0  plight  me  your  faith,  my  Mary, 
And  plight  me  your  lily-white  hand  | 

0  plight  me  your  iaith,  my  Mary, 
Beiore  I  leave  Scotia's  strand. 


BURNS. 


We  hte  pligiitod  on  tfoChy  mj  Maty* 
In  mutual  aflbetioii  to  joiny 

And  cunt  be  tbe  CMIM  that  ihtll  ptit 
Tbe  iMwr,  and  the  moDMDt  o'  tine ! 


MY  WIFE*8  A  WINSOBfB  WEB  THINQ. 

She  i>  a  winsoine  wee  tbing. 
She  is  a  bandtome  wee  tbing, 
8he  if  a  bonnie  wee  tbing, 
Tbis  tweet  wee  wife  o'  mine. 

I  never  law  a  &irer, 

I  never  lo'ed  a  dearer, 

And  niest  my  beart  111  wear  ber, 

For  fear  my  jewel  tine. 

Sbe  if  a  winsome  wee  tbing, 
Sbe  is  a  bandsome  wee  tbing, 
Sbe  is  a  bonnie  wee  tbing, 
Tbis  sweet  wee  wife  o*  mine. 

Tbe  warld'k  wraek  we  sbare  6% 
Tbe  warsUe  and  tbe  care  o*t| 
Wi'  ber  1^1  bUtbly  bear  it» 
And  think  ny  lot  diviM. 


BONNIE  LESLET. 

0  SAW  ye  bonnie  Lesley 
As  she  gaed  o*er  tbe  bolder  f 

She's  gane,  like  Alexander, 
To  ^read  ber  conquests  fiurtiMf. 

To  see  ber  is  to  love  ber. 
And  love  but  ber  for  ever  i 

For  nature  made  ber  what  sbe  if. 
And  ne'er  made  sic  anitber ! 

Thou  art  a  queen,  £ur  Lesley, 
Tby  subjects  we,  before  thee  i 

Thou  art  divine,  fair  Lesley, 
Tbe  hearts  o'  men  adore  thee. 

Tbe  deil  be  could  na  scaith  thee. 
Or  aught  that  wad  belang  thee  t 

He'd  look  into  thy  bonnie  fitce. 
And  say,  **  I  canna  wrang  thee." 

Tbe  powers  aboon  will  tent  thee  | 
Misfortune  8ha*na  steer  thee  i 

Tbou'rt  like  themselves  sae  k>vely 
That  ill  they'll  ne'er  let  near  thee. 

Return  again,  fair  Lesley, 

Return  to  Caledonie ! 
That  we  may  brag,  we  hae  a  lass 

Tbers*S  nane  again  sae  boonie. 


HIOHLAND  MART. 
Tvmi—'*  Catharine  Ofie." 

Ts  banks,  and  braes,  and  streams  around, 

Tbe  castle  o'  Montgomery, 
Grsen  be  your  woods,  and  fair  your  flowen. 

Your  waten  never  drumlie  ! 
There  simmer  first  unfauld  her  robes, 

And  ttMie  the  langest  tarry  t 
I  f  iMk  the  laft  Ikrtwtel 


How  sweetly  bloomM  the  gay  green  bii 

How  rich  tbe  hawthorn's  blossom  \ 
As  underneath  their  fragrant  shade 

I  clasped  ber  to  my  bosom  ! 
The  golden  hours  on  angel  wings 

Flew  o'er  me  and  my  dearie ; 
For  dear  to  me,  as  light  and  life. 

Was  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 

Wi'  mony  a  vow,  and  lock*d  embrace. 

Our  parting  was  fu'  tender  t 
And  pledging  aft  to  meet  again. 

We  tore  oursels  asunder ; 
But  0 !  fell  deatht  untimely  Croet, 

That  nipt  my  flowed  sae  early ! 
Now  green's  tbe  sod,  and  canld^  the  c 

That  wraps  my  Highland  Maiy  * 

0  pale,  pale  now,  those  rosy  lips 

I  ait  hae  kiss'd  sae  fondly ! 
And  closed  for  aye  the  sparkling  glanc 

That  dwelt  on  me  sae  kindly ! 
And  mouldering  now  in  silent  dost 

That  heart  that  loved  me  dearly ! 
But  still  within  my  bosomis  eote 

ShaU  Uve  my  Highland  Maiy. 


AULDRCffi  MORIU& 

TmEEE^  auld  Rob  Morris  that  wons  in  j 
He's  the  king  o'  guid  fellows  and  wale  of 
He  has  gowd  in  bis  coffers,  be  has  owsen 
And  ae  bonnie  lassie,  his  darling  and  mil 

She's  fresh  as  tbe  morning,  the  fairest  ii 
She's  sweet  as  the  evening  amang  the  m 
As  blithe  and  as  artless  as  the  lambs  on 
And  dear  to  my  beart  as  the  light  to  my 

But  0 !  she's  an  heiress,  auld  Robin's  a 
And  my  daddie  has  naught  but  m  cot-bous< 
A  wooer  like  me  nutunna  hope  to  come  t 
Tbe  wounds  I  must  hide  that  will  soon  b 

The  day  comes  to  mc,  but  delight  brings 
The  night  comes  to  me,  but  my  rest  it  u 
I  wander  my  lane  like  a  night-troubled 
And  1  sigh  as  my  heart  it  would  burst  in 

O,  bad  sbe  been  but  of  lower  degree, 
I  then  might  hae  hoped  sbe  wad  smiled 
O,  how  past  describing  bad  then  been  m 
As  now  my  distraction  no  words  can  ex 


DUNCAN  GRAY. 

DuHCAH  GxAT  came  here  to  woo. 

Ha,  ha,  tbe  wooii 
On  blithe  yule  night  when  we  wen 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooii 
MaiQ^ie  coost  ber  bead  fu'  high, 
Look'd  asklent  and  unco  skeij^, 
Gart  poor  Duncan  stand  abeigh ; 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooii 

Duncan  fleech'd,  and  Duncan  pray'd 

Ha,  ha,  fcc. 
Meg  was  deaf  as  Ailsa  Craig, 


■^^ 


BaNGK 


gliM  teith  oat  and  in, 
en  bftith  bleer*t  and  blm% 
wpin  owie  a  linn  i 
Ha,ha,fcc 

chanee  are  but  a  tide, 

Ha,ha,  fcc 
3Te  is  lair  to  bide, 

Ha,ba,  &c. 
Ice  a  fool,  quoth  he, 
ghty  hizzie  die  ? 
^  to— Fiance  for  me ! 

Ha,ha,  fcc. 

mes  let  doctors  tell. 

Ha,  ha,  fcc. 
sick— as  he  grew  heaL 

Ha,ha,&c. 
I  in  her  bosom  wrings, 
a  sigh  she  brings  i 
it  een,  thej  spate  sic  tilings  ! 

Iis,ha,fcc. 

•as  a  lad  o*  grace, 

Ha,ha,fcc 
was  a  piteous  case. 

Ha,  ha,  Ace. 
3uld  na  be  her  death, 
pity  smoor'd  his  wrath  ; 
*re  crouse  and  canty  baith* 

Ha,ha,flcc 


BONO. 
Tcins— ^  I  had  a  horse.** 

m  cauld,  and  restless  love, 
!ck  my  peace  between  ye } 
ith  a'  I  could  Ibxglye, 
rere  na  for  my  Jeanie. 
ould  fate  sic  pleasure  haTe, 
learest  bands  untwining  ? 
ae  sweet  a  flower  as  love 
.  on  fortune's  shining  ? 

Idls  wealth  when  I  think  on, 
le,  and  a*  the  lave  ot  $ 
1  silly  coward  man, 
e  should  be  the  slave  o*t 
O  why,  &c 

lae  bonnie  blue  betray 
le  repays  my  passion  i 
enoe  is  her  o'erword  aye, 
iks  of  rank  and  fashion. 
0  why,  flee 

n  prudence  think  upon, 
e  a  lassie  by  hun  ? 
A  prudence  think  upon, 
m  in  loTe  as  I  am  ? 
O  why,  flkc 

it  the  humble  cotter's  fate ! 
oes  his  simple  dearie ; 
t  bogles,  wealth  and  state, 
•ver  make  them  eerie. 
temld  fiite  sic  pleasure  have, 
dearest  bands  untwining  ? 
ne  swMt  a  flower  as  love 


OALUL  WATER. 

Texss^  braw,  braw  lads  on  Tanow  bmes. 
That  wander  through  the  bkioaing  heather } 

But  Yarrow  btaes,  nor  Ettric  shaws. 
Can  match  the  lads  o'  Galla  water. 

But  there  is  ane,  a  secret  ane, 
Aboon  them  a'  I  lo*e  him  betters 

And  I'll  be  his,  and  hell  be  mine. 
The  bonnie  lad  o*  Galla  water, 

Although  his  daddie  was  nae  laird. 
And  thouf^  I  hae  nae  meikle  tocher  $ 

Yet  rich  in  kindest,  truest  love, 
Well  tent  our  flocks  hj  Galla  water. 

It  ne'er  was  wealth,  it  ne'er  was  wealth. 
That  coft  contentment,  peace,  or  ptoasurty 

The  bands  and  bliss  o'  mutual  love, 
O  that's  the  chiefost  warld's  tiearaxe* 


/ 


LOBD  GREGORY. 

0  MXEK,  mirk  is  this  midnight  hour. 

And  loud  the  tempest's  roar  t 
A  waefu'  wanderer  seeks  thy  tower, 

Locd  Gregory,  ope  thy  door. 

An  exile  frae  her  father^  ha'. 

And  a'  for  loving  thee  t 
At  least  some  pity  on  me  shaw. 

If  love  it  may  na  be. 

Lord  Gregory,  mind'kt  thou  not  the  grove, 

By  bonnie  Irwine  side, 
Where  first  I  own'd  that  virgin  love 

I  lang,  lang  bad  denied. 

How  aften  didst  thou  pledge  and  vow. 

Thou  wad  for  aye  be  mine ! 
And  my  fond  heart,  itsel  sae  true. 

It  ne'er  mistrusted  thine. 

Hard  is  thy  heart.  Lord  Gregory, 

And  flinty  is  thy  breast  t 
Thou  dart  of  heaven  that  flashest  by, 

0  wilt  thou  give  me  rest ! 

Ye  mustering  thunders  from  above, 

Your  willing  victim  see ! 
But  spare  and  pardon  my  lause  love, 

His  wrangs  to  heaven  and  me ! 

BIARY  MORISOIf . 
Tvm-^Bidayeyet'* 

0  Mart,  at  thy  window  be. 

It  is  the  wish'd,  the  trysted  hour ! 
Those  smiles  and  glances  let  me  see, 

That  make  the  miser's  treasure  poor  t 
How  blithely  wad  I  bide  the  stoure, 

A  weary  slave  frae  sun  to  sua  { 
Could  I  the  rich  reward  secure, 

The  lovely  Mary  Moiison. 

Yestreen  when  to  the  trembling  string. 

The  dance  gaed  thiou^  tlM  \\^\c4Ytt?, 
To  thet  my  &ncy  took  Iti  wVq%, 

1  sat,  but  Bl^tlliC  lMu4  ot  1M»  t 


BVBNft 


Thoq|hthb  WM  fur, 

Aad  jroa  tkc  loMt  of  m*  tkt  towB, 
IiighM^andnad 

«'TctnBi 


0  Sfarj,  ooft  tiioa  wreck  bit  peace, 

Wha  far  thy  nke  wad  gladljr  die  f 
Or  cani t  thoa  bnak  tkat  heart  of  ha, 

Whasc  omlj  fuilt  m  Iotu^  thn  ? 
If  lore  for  lore  thoa  wilt  aa  gic. 

At  kaft  be  pity  to  me  fbowB ! 
A  tboo^  an^eDtle  canna  be 

The  thought  o*  Haiy  MoriKm. 


WANDERING  WILUB. 


HcBX  awB,  there  awa,  wandering  WiDie, 
Hen  awa,  there  awa,  hand  awa  hame ; 

Come  to  my  boiom  ray  ain  only  dearie. 
Tell  me  tbon  bringst  me  my  Willie  the  nme. 

Winter  winds  blew  lond  and  cauld  at  oar  parting; 

Fean  for  my  Willie  brooght  tears  m  my  e'e : 
Welcome  now  simmer,  and  welcome  my  Willie, 

The  smimer  to  natnre,  my  Willie  to  me. 

Rest,  J9  wild  storms,  in  the  care  of  your  slumbers. 
How  yonr  dread  bowling  a  lorer  alarms ! 

Wauken,  ye  breezes,  row  gently,  ye  billows. 
And  waft  my  dear  laddie  ance  mair  to  n^  arms. 

Bat  O !  if  he*s  faithless,  and  minds  na  his  Nannie, 
Flow  still  between  vs,  thou  wide-roaring  main ; 

May  I  never  see  it,  may  I  never  trow  it. 
But,  crying,  believe  that  my  Willie'ft  my  ain ! 


JESSIE. 
Tuim— f*  Bonny  Dundee.** 

Tmuz  hearted  was  be,  the  sad  swain  o'  the  Tarrow, 

And  fair  are  the  maids  on  the  banks  o'  the  Ajir, 
Bnt  by  the  sweet  side  o'  the  Nith's  winding  river, 

Are  lovers  as  faithful,  and  maidens  as  fair : 
To  equal  young  Jessie  seek  Scotland  all  over  i 

To  equal  young  Jessie  you  seek  it  in  vain ; 
Grace,  beauty,  and  elegance  fetter  her  lover, 

And  maidenly  modesty  fixes  the  chain. 

O  fresh  is  the  rose  in  the  ^y,  dewy  morning, 

And  sw«et  is  the  lily  at  evening  close  % 
But  in  the  fair  presence  o*  lovely  young  Jessie, 

Unseen  is  the  lily,  unheeded  the  rose. 
Love  sits  in  her  smile,  a  wizard  insnaring ; 

Enthroned  in  her  e'en  he  delivers  his  law  s 
And  still  to  her  charms  she  alone  is  a  stranger ! 

Her  modest  demeanour's  the  jewel  of  a*. 


WHEN  WILD  WAB^S  DEADLY  BLAST  WAS 

BLAWN. 

An-^  The  mill  mm  O." 

Wmif  wild  war's  deadly  blast  wu  blawn, 

And  gentle  peace  returning, 
Wi'  mony  a  sweet  babe  fatherless, 

And  mony  a  widow  mourning, 
I  left  the  Unes  and  tented  field. 

Where  lang  I'd  been  a  k)dger, 
My  humble  knapsack  a'  my  wesilh» 

A  pMr«Dd  Jicmett  lodgex. 


A  kal,  lig^  bavt  WW  iB  Hiy  bieait, 

My  haad  nstftaJBM  wi»  ptaBderi 
And  for  fiur  Seotfel 

I  cheeij  €■  did 
I  thought  npoB  the  bnnka  o*  CnHf 

I  thoQght  apQo  my  Naacj, 
I  thought  ipoo  the  witcliiiig  «iiv> 

Jhat  canght  mj  joothful  £uKy. 

At  length  I  rencliM  the  boBnie  gki. 

Where  early  life  I  sported  ; 
I  paasM  the  miU  and  trystmg  thoo, 

Where  Nancy  aft  I  ecmrted; 
Wha  spied  I  but  my  ain  denr  "^^m^ 

Down  by  her  mother^i  dweUhc^! 
And  tam*d  me  roond  to  hide  the  iooi 

That  In  my  e'en  wms  swelling 

Wi*  alterM  voice,  quoth  I.  Sweet  Uss, 

Sweet  as  yon  hawthom^i  bknnmy 
O!  happy, happy  may  he  be, 

That^  dearest  to  thjr  bosom  ! 
My  puiae  is  light,  I've  fv  to  gang. 

And  fun  wad  be  thy  lodger ; 
I*ve  served  my  king  and  country  laa^ 

Take  pi^  on  a  sodger. 

Sae  wistfully  she  gazed  on  me. 
And  lovelier  was  thsui  ever: 

Quo*  she,  A  sodger  ance  I  lo'ed. 
Forget  him  shall  I  nerer  s 

Our  humble  cot  and  hamelj  Cue, 
Te  freely  shall  partake  it. 

That  gallant  badge,  the  dear  ^yyif^, 

*  Ye're  welcome  for  the  sake  o*L 


She  gazed — she  redden  M  Uke  a 

S>'ne  pale  like  ony  lily  ; 
She  sank  within  my  arms,  and  cried, 

Art  thou  ray  ain  dear  Willie  ? 
By  Him  who  made  yon  sun  and  tky^« 

By  whom  true  lore's  regarded, 
I  am  the  man ;  and  thus  ms  j  still 

True  lovers  be  rewarded. 

The  wars  are  o'er,  and  I*tai  come  hame. 

And  find  thee  still  tme  hearted ; 
Though  poor  in  gear,  we're  rich  in  tore 

And  mair  we'se  ne'er  be  parted. 
Quo'  she.  My  grandsire  left  me  gowd, 

A  mailen  plenish'd  fairly ; 
And  come,  my  faithfu'  sodger  1«d^ 

Tbou'rt  welcome  to  it  dearly  ! 

For  goM  the  merchant  ploughs  the  nail 

The  farmer  ploughs  the  manor  } 
But  glory  is  the  sodger's  prize  j 

The  sodger's  wealth  is  honour  i 
The  brave,  poor  sodger  ne'er  despiat. 

Nor  count  him  as  a  stranger, 
Remember  he's  his  country's  stay 

In  day  and  hour  of  danger. 


SONG. 
TuKE— *'  Logan  Water." 

0  LoGAir,  sweetly  didst  thou  glide. 
That  day  I  was  my  Willie'ft  bride  | 
And  years  8iiis>'ne  has  o'er  us  run^ 
LAkft  Viic)^^  U)  Um  «immer  sun* 


SONGS. 


Bvt  BOW  thj  floweiy  buiki  appear 
Like  dnmilie  winter,  dark  and  drear, 
While  mjr  dear  lad  maun  het  his  Cms, 
Fir,  fu  f rae  me  and  Logan  braet. 

Apia  the  merry  month  o'  Maj 

Has  made  onr  hilli  and  Talleyi  gay  $ 

The  htidi  Rjoiee  in  leafy  bowen, 

The  beet  hun  round  the  breathing  flowers: 

Blithe  Homing  lilta  his  rosy  eye, 

And ercning^  tears  are  tears  of  joys 

My  soul,  delightless,  a*  stir?eys, 

Whik  Willie's  ht  frae  Logan  braet. 

Wlthia  yon  milk-white  hawthorn  bosh, 
hmuig  her  nestlings  sits  the  thrush  j 
Her  fkithfn*  mate  will  vhare  her  toil, 
Or  vi'  his  song  her  cares  beguile, 
M  I,  wi*  my  sweet  nurslings  her^, 
Xie  sttte  to  help,  nae  mate  to  cheer, 
Pm  widowM  ni|^  and  joyless  days, 
White  Wiilie*ft  &r  fine  Logan  braes ! 

0  WM  upon  yoo,  men  o'  state, 
Tbthtethren  rouse  to  deadly  hate ! 
Ai  ye  mike  mony  a  fond  heart  mourn, 
8m  uy  it  on  your  heads  return ! 
How  can  your  flinty  hearts  e^joy 
The  vidow^  tears,  the  orphan's  cry  ? 
ta  looB  may  peace  bring  happy  days, 
Aad  Willie  hame  to  Logan  braes  ! 


BONNIE  JEAN. 

TniE  wu  a  lass,  and  she  was  fair, 
At  kifk  and  market  to  be  Men, 

^^  »*  the  fairest  maids  were  met. 
The  fairest  maid  was  bonnie  Jean. 


And  aye  she  wrought  her  mammie'S  wark. 
Aid  aye  she  sang  sae  merrilie  i 

Thchlithnt  bird  upon  the  bosh 
Kid  ae'er  a  lighter  heart  than  she. . 

ht  hivks  will  rob  the  tender  joys 
That  bless  the  Uttle  lintwhite*S  nest; 

Aid  frost  will  blight  the  direst  flowers, 
And  love  will  break  the  soundest  resL 

Tang  Rdbie  was  the  brawest  lad. 
The  flower  and  pride  o'  a'  the  glen  i 

Aid  he  had  owsen,  sheep,  and  kye, 
Aad  vintoQ  naigies  nine  or  ten. 

Beped  wi*  Jeanie  to  the  tryste, 
Be  danced  wi*  Jeanie  on  the  down  $ 

Aad  hag  ere  witless  Jeanie  wist, 
Her  heart  was  tint,  her  peace  was  stowi 

Ai  ia  the  boeom  o*  the  stream, 
Ths  moonbeam  dwells  at  dewy  e'en  i 

Si,  trembling,  pure,  was  tender  love, 
Within  the  breaat  o'  bonnie  Jean. 


But  did  na  Jeanie'S  heart  loop  light. 
And  did  na  joy  blink  in  her  e'e. 

As  Robie  tauld  a  tale  o'  love, 
Ae  e'enin  on  the  lily  lea  ? 

The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west, 
The  birds  sang  sweet  in  ilka  grove  i 

His  cheek  to  hers  he  fondly  prest. 
And  whisper'd  thus  his  tale  o'  love  t 

0  Jeanie  fair,  I  lo'e  thee  dear ; 

0  canst  thou  think  to  fancy  me ! 
Or  wilt  thou  leave  thy  manunle's  cot. 

And  learn  to  tent  the  farms  wi'  me  ? 

At  bam  or  byre  thou  shalt  na  drudge. 
Or  naething  else  to  trouble  thee ; 

But  stray  amang  the  heather-bells. 
And  tent  the  waving  com  wi'  me. 

Now  what  could  artless  Jeanie  do  ? 

She  had  nae  will  to  say  him  nat 
At  length  she  blush'd  a  sweet  consent. 

And  love  was  aye  between  them  twa. 


Aad  now  she  worlcs  her  snammie'S  wark,' 
And  aye  she  sighs  wi'  care  and  pain  i 

Tt  wist  M  what  her  ail  saigbt  be. 
Or  what  w»d  MJt  h*r  wMl  agidn. 


AULD  LANO  STNE. 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot. 

And  never  brought  to  min'? 
Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot. 

And  days  o'  lang  syne  ? 

CHORUS. 

For  auld  lang  syne,  my  dear. 

For  auld  lang  syne, 
We'll  tak  a  cup  o'  kindness  jret. 

For  auld  lang  sjme. 

We  twa  hae  ran  about  the  braes. 

And  put  the  gowans  fine  i 
But  we've  wander'd  mony  a  weary  foot. 

Sin  auld  lang  syne. 
For  auld,  &c. 

We  twa  hae  paidl't  i'  the  bum, 

Frae  momin  sun  till  dine : 
But  seas  between  us  braid  hae  roar'd. 

Sin  auld  lang  syne. 
For  auld,  &c  A 

And  here's  a  hand,  my  trusty  fler. 

And  gic's  a  hand  o'  thine ; 
And  we'll  tak  a  right  guid  willie  waught. 

For  auld  lang  syne. 
For  auld,  &c 

And  surely  yell  be  your  pint-stowp, 

And  surely  I'll  be  mine ; 
And  we'll  tak  a  cup  o'  kindness  jet. 

For  auld  lang  sjrne. 
For  auld,  &c 


BANNOCKBURN. 
noBCBT  saucn^  addeess  to  his  auct. 

Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled, 
Scots,  wham  Bruce  has  aften  led. 
Welcome  to  your  gory  bed. 
Or  to  glorious  victory. 
I] 


BURNS. 


Now*!  the  day  and  now*!  the  hour  i 
See  the  front  o*  battle  lower  i 
See  approach  proud  Edward's  power  i 
Edward  !  chains  and  sUveiy  ! 

Wha  will  be  a  traitor  knave  ? 
Wha  can  fill  a  coward's  grave  ? 
WHia  ne  base  as  be  a  slave  P 
Traitor !  coward !  turn  and  flee ! 

Wha  for  Scotland's  king  and  law 
Freedom's  sword  will  strongly  draw. 
Freeman  ttand,  or  freeman  fa', 
Caledonian  !  on  wi'  me  ! 

By  oppression's  woes  and  pains ! 
By  your  sons  in  servile  chains  ! 
We  will  drain  our  dearest  veins, 
But  they  shall  be— sliall  be  free ! 

Lay  the  proud  usurpers  low  ! 
Tyrants  foil  in  every  foe ! 
Liberty's  in  every  blow  ! 
Forward !  let  us  do,  or  die ! 


FOR  A'  THAT,  AND  A»  THAT. 

Is  there,  for  honest  poverty. 

That  hangs  his  head,  and  a'  that ; 
The  coward  slave,  we  pass  him  by. 

We  dare  be  poor  for  a'  that ! 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

Our  toil's  obscure  and  a'  that. 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp, 

The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that 

What  though  on  hamely  fare  we  dine, 

Wear  hoddin  gray,  and  a'  that ; 
Gie  fools  their  silks,  and  knaves  their  wine, 

A  man's  a  man  for  a*  that ; 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

Their  tinsel  show,  and  a'  that  j 
The  honest  man,  tliough  e'er  sac  poor, 

Is  king  o'  men  for  a'  that. 

Ye  see  yon  birkie,  ca'd  a  lord, 

Wha  struts,  and  stares,  and  a'  that ; 
Though  hundreds  worship  at  his  word, 

]^8  but  a  coof  for  a'  that ; 
Fo^  that,  and  a'  that. 

His.  riband,  star,  and  a'  that. 
The  man  of  independent  mind. 

He  looks  and  laughs  at  a'  that 

A  prince  can  mak  a  belted  knight, 

A  marquis,  duke,  and  a'  that  \ 
But  an  honest  man's  aboon  his  might, 

Guid  faith  he  mauna  fa'  that ! 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

Their  dignities,  and  a'  thatf 
The  pith  o'  sense,  and  pride  o'  worth. 

Are  higher  ranks  than  a'  that 

Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may, 

As  come  it  will  for  a'  that. 
That  sense  and  worth,  o'er  a'  the  earth. 

May  bear  the  gree,  and  a'  that 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

It's  coming  yet,  for  a'  that. 
That  man  to  man,  the  warld  o'er, 

ShaU  brothess  be  for  a'  that 


SOOmSH  BALLAD. 

Tun—'*  Tha  TiOthian  Lafsie." 

Last  May  a  braw  wooer  csm  down  the  ]MLg  g)a 
And  sair  wi*  his  lore  he  did  deave  me ; 

I  said  there  was  nothing  I  hated  like  men; 
The  deuce  gae  wi'Dtk,  to  believe  me,  belicna 
The  deuce  gae  wi'm,  to  beliere  me. 

He  spak  o'  the  darts  in  my  bonnie  black  e^s, 
And  vow'd  for  my  love  he  was  dying; 

I  said  he  might  die  when  he  liked,  for  Jetn; 
The  Lord  forgie  me  for  lying,  finr  lyings 
The  Lord  foigie  me  for  lying ! 

A  weel-stocked  mailen,  himsel  for  the  lairi, 
And  marriage  alT-handy  were  bis  profleit: 

I  never  loot  on  that  I  kronM  it,  or  cared, 
But  thought  I  might  liae  w^ur  offers,  wur  cfc 
But  thought  I  might  hae  w^anr  olbrs. 

But  what  wad  ye  think  ?  in  a  fortnight  or  ka 
The  detl  Uk  his  taste  to  gae  near  her!— 

He  up  the  lang  loan  to  my  black  eonsin  Bes!i 
Guess  ye  how,  the  jad!  I  could  bear  htf,es 

bear  her. 
Guess  ye  how,  the  jad  *  I  could  bear  ber. 

But  a'  the  nicst  week  as  I  fretted  wi'  caze, 
I  gaed  to  the  tryttit  o'  Dalgamock, 

And  wha  but  my  fine  fickle  lover  was  tboe, 
I  glowr'd  as  I'd  seen  a  warlock,  a  warlxk, 
I  glowr'd  as  I'd  seen  a  warlock. 

But  owre  my  left  shonther  I  gae  him  a  bliaki 
Lest  ncebors  might  say  I  was  saucy ; 

My  wooer  he  caper'd  as  he'd  been  in  drink, 
And  vow'd  I  was  his  dear  lassie,  dear  bs 
And  vow'd  I  was  his  dear  lassie. 

I  spier'd  for  my  cousin  fu'  couthy  and  firect. 
Gin  she  had  recover'd  her  hearin. 

And  how  her  new  shoon  fit  her  auld  shadil^^ 
But,  heavens !  how  he  fell  a  8wearin,afv^ 
But,  heavens !  how  he  fell  a  swearin. 

He  begg'd,  for  Gudesake  !  I  wad  be  bis  viie. 
Or  else  I  wad  kill  him  wi*  sorrow ; 

So  e'en  to  preserve  the  poor  body  in  life, 
I  think  I  maun  wed  him  to-morrow,  to«fl^ 
I  think  I  maun  wed  him  to-morrow. 


SONQ. 
Tuns—*'  Here's  a  health  to  them  that's 

CHORUS. 

Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear. 

Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear. 

Thou  art  sweet  as  the  smile  when  fond  loved  B 

And  soft  as  their  parting  tear — Jessy ! 

Although  thou  maun  never  be  mine. 
Although  even  hope  is  denied  i 

Tis  sweeter  for  thee  despairing. 
Than  aught  in  the  world  beside— Jesij ! 
Here's  a  health,  9x. 

I  mourn  through  tlie  gay,  gaudy  day. 
As,  hopeless,  I  muse  on  thy  chaons; 

But  welcome  the  dream  o'  sweet  slumber, 
For  then  I  am  lockt  in  thy 
Here's  a  health,  Ise. 


S0XG8L 


wi 


I  gue^s  by  the  daw  angel 
I  gueM  by  the  love-foUiBg  •%; 

But  why  urge  the  tender 
'Gainst  fortune's  fell. 

Here's  a  health* 


THE  BIRKS  OF  ABEIFELDT. 

onnie  lassie,  will  ye  go,  will  ye  go,  win  ye  go, 
oonie  lassie,  will  ye  go  to  the  hirks  of  AherleUy 

Now  simnm  blinks  on  ftiwetj  braet. 
And  o>r  the  crystal  streamlet  plays. 
Come  let  us  spend  the  lightWM  iajw^ 
In  the  birks  of  Aberfel^. 

Bonnie  bane,  ix: 

While  o'er  their  heads  the  haaeb  hfag^ 
The  UtUe  biidins  blithel^  iing;» 
Or  lightly  flit  on  wanton  win|f 
In  the  birks  of  AherfeMy. 

Bonnie  lassie,  loe; 

wa% 


The  braes  ascend  like  lattj 
The  foaming  stream 
Oerhung  wi*  fragrant  spfcndmg 
The  birks  of  AbetfeUy: 


deep^tnaihg  feV; 


The  hoary  cHifs  are  erownM  wi'  iowcn. 
White  o'er  the  linns  the  homie  poars. 
And  rising,  weets  wi'  misty  ihowtn 
The  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 


Let  fartnneli  gifts  at  random 
They  ne'er  shall  draw  a  wish 
Supremely  blest  wi'  lore  and 
In  the  birks  of  Abeifel^y. 

Bonnie  laaain,  Ac 


1  LOTS  MT  JBAH. 
Tc^rs-x  Mim  Admiral  Goidon^ 

Or  a'  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw, 

I  dearly  like  the  west. 
For  there  the  bonnie  basie  lirea. 

The  lassie  I  k>'e  best  i 
There  wild  woods  grow,  and  fitma 

And  mony  a  hill  between ; 
Bot  day  and  night  my  Csncy^  tiglht 

Is  erer  wi'  my  Jcnn. 

I  see  her  in  tiie  dewy  flowers, 

I  see  her  sweet  and  fsir : 
I  hear  her  in  tbt  tonefo*  birds, 

I  hear  her  dmim  the  air: 
There's  not  a  bonnie  flower  thnt  springs 

By  fountain,  shnw,  or  green. 
There's  not  a  bonnie  bird  that  singly 

But  minds  me  o*  my  Jean. 


joHX  AHmsoir  kt  kx 


t» 


JoFnr  ANOcaaojr  my 

When  we  wen 
Your  locks  were  Ukn  Ae 

Yoor  bonnie  hinv  mi 


But  now  your 
Toor  locks 

Bnt  blesusgs 
JohnA&Jei 


DIvW  0  Dfsn, 

like  the  sa 
your  frosty 
ayyx 


John  Anderson  my  jo,  John, 
We  cluBb  the  kill  thegither  ; 

And  mony  a  canty  d3y,  Joim, 
We«Te'had  wi'  ane  ani!her : 

Xow  we  mann  toCter  down,  John, 
Bnt  hand  and  hand  well  ga. 

And  sleep  thegitfaer  at  the  flwC, 

my  jo. 


O  LCTE  win 


■awed  be 


O  tore  wilt  Tcntnie  In, 


Bat  I  will  down . 
green. 
And  a'  to  pn'  a 


to  my 


The  pnmroee  I  will  pn',  the 
And  I  wiU  pn'  the  pU,  the 
For  sheN  the  pink  o' 
ontapeer; 
And  a'  to  be  a  pome  to  my 


•"fhe  jear, 
•'my  dear, 

h] 


m  pn'  tte  boddii^ 


For  itii  like  a 
The  hyacinthHim 
bfam. 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie  to  my 

The  lUy  it  is  pnre,  and  the  lly  it  is  fur. 
And  in  her  knrely  boaom  m  place  tte  fily  these  s 
The  daisy^  for  simplicity  and 
And  a'  to  be  a  pome  to  mj 


The  hawthorn  I  win  pn',  wi'its  lockB  o'siOcr  gray. 

Where,  like  an  aged  man,  it  maads  at  break  o*  day. 

Bat  the  songster'ii  nest  within  the  bmh  I 

takawayi 

And  a'  to  bra  pome  to  my  tin 


The  woodbine  I  will  pn' 

ikcnr. 
And  the  diannd  dope  •*  dew  rimn  he 

clear; 
The  rioletli  Ar 


And  a'  to  be  a  poiie  to  mj 

1*0  tie  the  poiie 
And  rn  place  it  in 


hH  to 


efteTe, 
by  a' 


mim 

That  to  my  latest  dangjht  •*  fiflsAe  ha^  ihaU  ne'er 
And  this  will  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 


THE  EAMEB  0^  UOOS. 


Tc  banks  Md 
How  can  yn 

mi  ye 
Aidlw 
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BURNS. 


Thou*lt  break  my  h<eart,  thou  wirbUnfp  biid. 
That  wantons  through  the  flowering  thorn : 

Thou  minds  me  o'  departed  joys, 
Departed  never  to  return. 

Oft  hae  I  rov*d  by  bonnie  Doon, 

To  see  the  rose  and  woodbine  twine  i 
And  ilka  bird  sang  o*  its  lure. 

And  fondly  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 
Wi*  lightsome  heart  I  pu*d  a  rose, 

Fu'  sweet  upon  its  thorny  tree  x 
But  my  fause  luver  stole  my  rose. 

But  ah !  he  left  the  thorn  wi*  me. 


SONO. 
^TOMB-^  Catharine  Ogie." 

Te  flowery  banks  o'  bonnie  Doon, 

How  can  ye  blume  sae  fair, 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds. 

And  I  sae  fu*  o'  care ! 

Thoul  break  my  heart,  thou  bonnie  bird 

That  sings  upon  the  bough  $ 
Thou  minds  me  o'  the  happy  dajrs 

When  my  fause  luve  was  true. 

Thou*!  break  my  heart,  thou  bonnie  bird 

That  sings  beside  thy  mate  i 
For  sae  I  sat,  and  sae  I  sang, 

And  wist  na  o'  my  fate. 

Aft  hae  I  roved  Jtj  bonnie  Doon, 

To  see  the  woodbine  twine. 
And  ilka  bird  sang  o'  its  love. 

And  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 

m 

Wi*  lightsome  heart  I  pu*d  a  rose, 

Frac  aff  its  thorny  tree. 
And  my  fause  luver  staw  the  rose. 

But  left  the  thorn  wi'  me. 


SIC  A  WIFE  AS  WILLIE  HAD. 

WiLUE  Wastle  dwalt  on  Tweed, 
The  spot  they  ca*d  it  Linkumdoddie, 

Willie  was  a  wabster  guid, 
Covji  stown  a  clue  wi*  ony  bodie ; 

He  hid  a  wife  was  dour  and  din, 
O  Tinkler  Madgie  was  her  mitheri 

Sic  a  wife  as  Willie  had, 

I  wad  na  gie  a  button  for  her. 

She  has  an  e*e,  she  has  but  ane. 
The  cat  has  twa  the  very  colour  | 

Five  rusty  teeth,  forbye  a  stump, 
A  clapper  tongue  wad  deave  a  miller  i 

A  whisken  beard  about  her  mou. 
Her  nose  and  chin  they  threaten  ither ; 
Sk  a  wife,  kc. 

Sbe*s  bow-hough  *d,  she*s  hcin-shinn*d, 
Ae  limpin  leg  a  hand-breed  shorter  t 

She*ft  twisted  right,  she's  twUted  left. 
To  balance  fair  in  ilka  quarter : 

She  has  •■  hmamak  apoo  her  breast, 

i  upon  her  ihouther  i 


Auld  baudrans  by  the  ingle  sits. 
An*  wi*  her  loof  her  fanot  m-washii] 

But  Willie's  wife  is  nae  sae  trig. 
She  dights  her  grunzie  wi*  a  hufhi 

Her  walie  nieves  like  midden-creels, 
Her  face  wad  fyle  the  Logan-Wat 

Sic  a  wife  as  Willie  had, 
I  wad  na  gie  a  button  for  her. 


WILT  THOU  BE  BCT  DEARIE 

Wilt  thou  be  my  dearie  ? 

When  sorrow  wrings  thy  gentle  b 
0  wilt  thou  let  me  cheer  tiiee  ? 

By  the  treasure  of  my  soul. 
And  that's  the  love  I  bear  thee ! 

I  swear  and  viw,  that  only  tho« 
Shall  ever  be  my  dearie. 

Only  thou,  I  swear  and  vow. 

Shall  ever  be  my  dearie. 

Lassie,  say  thou  lo'es  me  i 
Or  if  thou  wilt  na  be  my  aia. 

Say  na  tbou*lt  refuse  me  t 
If  it  winna,  canna  be. 

Thou  for  thine  may  choose  me  i 
Let  me,  lassie,  quickly  die. 

Trusting  that  thou  lo*es  me. 
Lassie,  let  me  quickly  die. 
Trusting  that  thou  lo'es  me. 


FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  SOME60D1 

My  heart  is  sair,  I  dare  na  tell. 

My  heart  is  sair  for  somebody ; 
I  could  wake  a  winter  night 
For  the  sake  o'  somebody ! 
Oh-hon  !  for  somebody ! 
Oh-hey  !  for  somebody  I 
I  could  range  the  world  around, 
For  the  sake  o*  somebody. 

Yc  powers  that  smile  on  virtuous 
0  sweetly  smile  on  somebody  ! 
Frae  ilka  danger  keep  him  free, 
And  send  me  safe  my  somebody 
Oh-hon  !  for  somebody  ! 
Oh-hey  !  for  somebody  ! 
I  wad  do— what  wad  I  not  ? 
For  the  sake  of  somebody. 


A  RED,  RED  ROSE. 

0  mr  luve's  like  a  red,  red  rose, 
That*s  newly  sprung  in  June  i 

0  my  luve*8  like  the  melodic 
That's  fweetly  play*d  in  time 

As  fair  art  thou,  my  bonnie  lass. 

So  deep  in  lure  am  I : 
And  I  will  luve  thee  still,  my  de; 

Till  a*  the  seas  gang  dry. 

Till  a*  the  seas  gang  dr}\  my  dea 
And  the  rocks  melt  wi*  the  sux 

1  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear. 
While  the  sands  o*  life  shall  m 


SONGS. 
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t  thee  weel,  mj  only  lure ! 
(re  thee  weel  a  lAlle ! 
ill  come  again,  my  luve, 
h  it  were  ten  thouaand  mile. 


SONO. 


S8  and  then  we  serer ; 
»1,  alas,  for  ever ! 
art-wmng  tears  1*11  pledge  thee, 
ghs  and  groans  I'll  wage  thee. 
say  that  fortune  grieves  him, 
star  of  hope  she  leaves  him  ? 
leerfu'  twinkle  lights  me  ^ 
ir  around  benights  me. 

•lame  tiny  partial  fiuicy, 
ould  resist  my  Nancy  t 
her,  was  to  love  her ; 
ler,  and  love  for  ever* 
!ver  loved  sae  kindly, 
•ver  loved  sae  blindly, 
^r  never  parted, 
i'er  been  broken-hearted. 

weel,  thou  first  and  fairest ! 
weel,  thou  best  and  dearest ! 
Ika  joy  and  treasure, 
>yment,  love,  and  pleasure ! 
js,  and  then  we  sever  $ 
el,  alas,  for  ever ! 
art-wrung  tears  I  pledge  thee, 
ighs  and  groans  111  wage  thee. 


WIE  IAD  THAT'S  FAR  AWA. 

1 1  be  blithe  and  glad, 
can  I  gang  brisk  and  braw, 
bonnie  lad  that  I  lo'e  best, 
he  hills  and  far  awa  ? 


It's  no  the  firosty  winter  wind. 
It's  no  the  driving  drift  and  snawi 

But  aye  the  tear  comes  in  my  e'e, 
To  think  on  hfan  thaffe  far 


My  fathter  pat  me  frae  his  door. 
My  friends  they  hae  disown'd  me  a't 

But  I  hae  ane  will  tak  my  part. 
The  bonnie  lad  that's  iar  awa. 

A  pair  o'  gloves  he  gave  to  me,  . 

And  silken  snoods  he  gave  me  twkf 
And  I  will  wear  them  for  his  sake. 

The  bonnie  lad  that's  tu  awa. 

The  weary  winter  soon  will  pass, 
And'  spring  will  deed  tHe  birken-ahaw ; 

And  my  sweet  babie  will  be  bom. 
And  hell  come  fiftme  that's  far  awa. 


WHISTLE  O'BR  THE  LAYS  OT. 

Tan  when  Maggy  was  my  care,. 
Heaven,  I  thought,  was  in  her  air  i 
Now  we'ie  married — spier  nae  maix^— 

Whistfe  o'er  the  lave  ot— 
Meg  Was  meek^  and  Meg  was  mild, 
Bonnie  Meg  was  nature's  chil^t— 
—Wiser  men  than  me's  beguiled: 

Whtotle  o'er  the  lave  ot 

How  we  live,  my  l|ig  and  me. 
How  w€  love  and  How  we  'gtee» 
I  care  na  by  how  few  may  see ; 

Whistle  o'er  the  lave  ot— 
What  I  wish  were  maggot's  meat, 
Dish'd  up  in  her  winding  sheet, 
I  could  write— but  Meg  maun  see't—- 

Whistle  o'er  the  lave  ot. 
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SAMUEL  ROGERS. 


Saxvel  Rogem,  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  the 
British  poets,  was  the  son  of  a  banker,  and  himself 
follows  that  business  in  London,  where  he  was  bom, 
about  1760.  He  received  a  learned  education,  which 
he  completed  by  travelling  through  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe,  including  France,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  Germany,  &c.  He  has  been  all  his  life  master 
of  an  ample  fortune,  and  not  subject,  therefore,  to  the 
common  reverses  of  an  author,  in  which  character 
he  first  appeared  in  178T,  when  he  published  a  spirit- 
ed Ode  to  Superstition,  with  other  poems.  These 
were  succeeded,  after  an  interval  of  five  years,  by 
the  Pleasures  of  Memory ;  a  work  which  at  once 
established  his  fune  as  a  first-rate  poet.  In  1798,  he 
published  his  Epistle  to  a  Friend,  with  other  poems ; 
and  did  not  again  come  forward,  as  a  poet,  till  1814, 
when  he  added  to  a  collected  edition  of  his  works, 
his  somewhat  irregular  poem  of  the  Vision  of  Co- 
lumbus. In  the  same  year  came  out  his  Jaquelinc, 
a  tale,  in  company  with  Lord  Byron's  Lara ;  and, 
in  1819,  his  Human  Lilii.  In  1822,  was  published 
bis  first  part  of  Italy,  which  has  since  been  com- 
pleted, in  three  volumes,  duodecimo ;  and  of  which. 


a  recent  edition  has  been  given  to  the  worU,  tceoa- 
panied  with  numerous  engravings.  This  pom  » 
his  last  and  greatest,  but  by  no  means  hb  best,  pfl>* 
formance  ;  though  an  eminent  writer  in  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine  calls  it  **  perfect  h  a  wbute.** 
There  are  certainly  many  veiy  beautifiil  ilm  ii|>tiii 
passages  to  be  found  in  it  (  and  it  is  toiaUy  fits 
from  merttikiousness :  but  we  think  the  wtkr 
has  too  oftM  mistaken  commonplace  for  timpUeity, 
to  render  it  of  much  value  to  hit  repntatioB,  sf  i 
whole.  It  is  as  the  author  of  the  Plettwcf  of  31^ 
mory,  that  he  will  be  chiefly  known  to  puifcii^t 
though,  at  the  tame  time,  some  of  his  minor  pofM 
are  among  the  most  pure  and  exquisite  Iragmnti 
of  verse,  which  the  poets  of  this  age  Inve  pndacfi 
In  society,  few  men  are  said  to  be  more  agncabk 
in  manners  and  conversation  than  the  vcacrabk 
subject  of  our  memoir;  and  his  bcnevolcMt  ■ 
said  to  be  on  a  par  with  his  taste  and  ama- 
plishments.  Lord  Byron  must  have  thought  hi^Uf 
of  his  poetry,  if  he  were  sincere  in  saying,  **Wt 
are  all  wrong,  excepting  Rogers,  Crabbe,  uA 
CampbclL" 


THE  PLEASURES  OF  MEMORY. 

□r  TWO  PAHTS. 


....    HtK  est 

Vlvere  bis,  viu  potfe  priore  firul.— 3forf. 


0  oovLD  my  mind,  unfolded  in  my  i»ge. 
Enlighten  climes  and  mould  a  future  »|pr ; 
There  a<t  it  glowM,  with  noblest  frenzy  fraught. 
Dispense  the  treasures  of  exalted  thought ; 
To  virtue  wake  the  pul«es  of  the  heart. 
And  bid  the  tear  of  emulation  start  ! 
O  could  it  still,  through  each  succeodinf:  yrar. 
My  life,  my  manners,  and  my  name  endear ; 
And,  when  the  poet  sleeps  in  silent  dust, 
Still  hold  communion  with  the  wive  and  jti^t  !— 
Tet  should  this  verse,  my  lei«urrN  best  res\.iurce. 
When  through  the  world  it  stcaN  it<  secret  course, ' 
Revi>*e  but  once  a  ^nerx>us  wish  5uppre«t, 
Chase  but  a  sigh,  or  charm  a  care  to  rc^t ; 
In  one  good  deed  a  fleetinic  hour  employ. 
Or  flush  one  fade^l  cheek  with  hi^neiit  joy ; 
Blest  were  my  lines,  though  limited  their  «phere, 
T**-         ^kort  their  date,  as  his  who  trace^l  them 
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Dolce  sentier.  .    • 

CuUe,  chc  mi  ptacesii,  .    . 

Or*  ancor  per  usanza  Amur  ml  mena ; 

B«Q  riconosco  in  voi  I'luale  forme, 

Noo,  lasso,  in  me.  PetrmrdL 


ANALYSIS. 

Thi  poem  Ivc'ns  with  the  description  of  an 
villa^p,  ami  of  the  pleaainc  melancholy  which  h  csciMS 
on  heme  revif itcil  after  a  lonj:  absence.  This  miacdsM^ 
■ation  II  an  effect  of  the  memory.  Fn>m  an  effect  «i 
naturally  ascend  to  the  cause ;  ami  the  suliject  propotsl 
is  then  unf  <l(led.  with  an  inrestigaiian  of  Um  nainn  as! 
lra<linc  principles  itf  this  (acuity. 

It  is  evident  that  our  ideas  dnw  in  continual  i 
and  intn^uce  each  oihr r  with  a  certain  derrr«  of 
lart'T.  They  are  Pitmetimeji  excited  by  aensiMc  ot:jtcUi 
an«l  »>nnotimes  hj  an  internal  »|wraih)n  of  the  mind.  Of 
thi>f<rmers|«eciesisnK>9ipr  )«'  ly  thr  mrmoryufbntM; 
and  its  many  sources  i^f  |  K'avun  s  ti^  tht-m.  as  well  Is  It 
us.  are  ci*nsidered  in  the  fir5t  jian.  The  latter  is  the  BMI 
prrfirct  JifZTtt  of  memi^ry,  and  forms  the  subject  cf  iks 
second. 

When  ideas  hare  any  relati  >n  whatrrer,  they  art  at- 
tractiTe  of  each  other  in  the  niiivl :  and  the  perception  of 
any  olject  naturally  lc*ai1s  to  the  itlea  of  amther.  whkh 
was  connected  whh  it  eiibrr  In  time  or  place,  or  whkk 
caAbtconpai«dorc«atra«i«dwiUtu.   Usacs  ariMiou 
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I  to  inanimate  objectj;  henc«  alaoi  in  lorae 
t  love  of  our  country,  and  the  emotion  with 
:ontempIate  the  celebrated  icenes  of  antiquity, 
cture  directs  our  thought*  to  the  original :  and, 
1  darkneM  luggeat  forcibly  the  ideal  of  heat 
le  who  feelf  the  infirmiiiea  of  age  dwellf  mott 
;r  reminda  him  of  the  vigour  and  vivacity  of 

ciating  principle,  a«  liere  employed,  is  no  less 
to  virtue  than  to  happiness  ;  and,  as  such,  it 
discovers  itself  in  Uie  most  tumultuous  scenes 
iddresses  our  finer  feelings,  and  gives  exercise 
ild  and  generous  propensity, 
iied  to  man,  it  extends  through  all  animated 
nd  ita  effect  sare  peculiarly  strilcing  in  tlie 
'ibes. 


HT^  soft  dews  steal  o*er  the  village-green, 
ic  tints  to  haimonize  the  scene. 
he  hum  that  through  the  hamlet  broke, 
nd  the  ruins  of  their  ancient  oak 
nts  flock'd  to  hear  the  minstiel  play, 
s  and  carols  closed  the  busy  day. 
I  at  rest,  the  matron  thrills  no  more 
tuied  tales,  and  legendary  lore, 
e  fled  ;  nor  mirth  nor  music  flows 
he  dreams  of  innocent  repose. 
i  fled ;  yet  still  I  linger  here  ! 
et  charms  this  silent  spot  endear .' 
•n  old  mansion  frowning  through  the  trees, 
Jow  turret  woos  the  whistling  breexe. 
oent  arch'd  with  ivy's  brownest  shade, 
eae  eyes  the  light  of  heaven  convey*d. 
Sering  gateway  strews  the  grass-grown 
rt, 

aim  scene  of  many  a  simple  sport ; 
ire  pleased,  for  life  itself  was  new, 
iZTt  promised  what  the  fancy  drew. 
)ug:h  the  fractured  pediment  reveal'd, 
$s  inlajTS  the  rudely-sculptured  shield, 
i*s  old,  hereditary  nest : 
the  ruin  spare  its  hallowM  guest ! 
he  hinge,  what  sullen  echoes  call ! 
ifold  the  hospitable  hall ! 
where  once,  in  antiquated  state, 
of  justice  held  the  grave  debate,    [hung, 
iin'd  with  dews,  with  cobwebs  darkly 
roof  with  peals  of  rapture  rung ; 
id  yon  ample  board,  in  due  degree, 
*n*d  every  meal  with  social  glee, 
s  light  laugh  punued  the  circling  jest 
IS  sunshine  in  each  little  breast. 
t  we  chased  the  slipper  by  the  sound ; 
I  the  blindfold  hero  round  and  round. 
»,  at  eve,  we  form'd  our  fairy  ring ; 
flutter'd  on  her  wildest  wing, 
genii  chain 'd  each  wondering  ear ; 
n  sorrows  drew  the  ready  tear.. 
lie  babes  we  wanderM  in  the  wood, 
the  forest  feats  of  Robin  Hood : 
•led,  at  midnight's  fearfUl  hour, 
ling  step  we  scaled  the  lonely  tower ; 
t  innocence  to  hang  and  weep, 
ly  nifian  hands,  when  smiling  in  its  sleep. 
tboid  deities !  whose  guardian  eye 
;h  pore  thought,  ere  register*d  on  high  { 
ftt  walk  the  consecrated  ground, 
m  Iht  tovil  of  inspiration  round. 


As  o'er  the  dusky  furniture  I  bend. 
Each  chair  awakes  the  feelings  of  a  friend. 
The  storied  arras,  source  of  fond  delight. 
With  old  achievement  charms  the  wilder'd  sight ; 
And  still,  with  heraldry's  rich  hues  imprest. 
On  the  dim  window  glows  the  pictured  crest. 
The  screen  unfolds  its  many-colour'd  chart. 
The  clock  still  points  its  moral  to  the  heart. 
That  faithful  monitor  'twas  heaven  to  hear. 
When  soft  it  spoke  a  promised  pleasure  near ; 
And  has  its  sober  hand,  its  simple  chime. 
Forgot  to  trace  the  feather'd  feet  of  time  ? 
That  massive  beam,  with  curious  carvings  wrought. 
Whence  the  caged    linnet   soothed   my  penuTe 

thought  i 
Those  muskets,  cased  with  venerable  rust  ^ 
Those  once-loved  forms,  still  breathing  throu|^ 

their  dust. 
Still,  from  the  frame  in  mould  gigantic  cast,. 
Starting  to  life— all  whivper  of  the  past ! 

As  through  the  garden's  desert  paths  I  rove^ 
What  fond  illusions  swarm  in  every  grove ! 
How  oft,  when  purple  evening  tinged  the  west. 
We  watch'd  the  emmet  to  her  grainy  nest ; 
Welcomed  the  wild-bee  home  on  weary  wing. 
Laden  with  sweets,  the  choicest  of  the  spring  ! 
How  oft  inscribed,  with  friendship's  votive  rhyme> 
The  bark  now  silver 'd  by  the  touch  of  time  i 
Soar'd  in  the  swing,  half  pleased  and  b^f  afraid. 
Through  sister  elms  that  waved  their  summer-shade^ 
Or  strew'd  with  cnmibs  yon  root-inwoven  seat. 
To  lure  the  redbreast  from  his  lone  retreat ! 

Childhood's  loved  group  revisits  every  scene 
The  tangled  wood-walk,  and  the  tufted  green  !• 
Indulgent  Memory  wakes,  and  jk),  they  live  ! 
Clothed  with  far  softer  hues  than  light  can  give. 
Thou  first,  best  friend  that  Heaven  assigns  below. 
To  soothe  and  sweeten  all  the  cares  we  know ; 
Whose  glad  suggestions  still  each  vain  alarm. 
When  nature  fades,  anvl  life  forgets  to  charm ; 
Thee  would  the  muse  invoke  I— to  thee  belong 
The  sage's  precept,  and  the  poet's  song. 
What  soften'd  views  thy  magic  glass  reveals. 
When  o'er  the  landscape  time's   meek    twilight 

steals  ! 
As  when  in  ocean  sinks  the  orb  of  day. 
Long  on  the  wave  reflected  lustres  play ; 
Thy  temper'd  gleams  of  happiness  resign'd 
Glance  on  the  darken 'd  minor  of  the  mind. 
The  school's    lone  porch,  with  reverend 

gray, 
Just  tells  the  pensive  pilgrim  where  it  lay. 

Mute  is  the  bell  that  rung  at  peep  of  dawn. 

Quickening  my  truant  feet  across  the  lawn  ; 

Unheard  the  shout  that  rent  the  noontide  air. 

When  the  slow  dial  gave  a  pause  to  care. 

Up  springs,  at  every  step,  tu  claim  a  tear. 

Some  little  friendship  form'd  and  cherish'd  here» 

And  not  the  lightest  leaf,  but  trembling  teems 

With  golden  visions,  and  romantic  dreams ! 

Down  by  yon  hazel  copse,  at  evening,  blazed 

The  gipsy's  fagot--there  we  stood  and  gazed ; 

Gazed  on  her  sunburnt  face  with  silent  awe. 

Her  tatter'd  mantle,  and  her  hood  of  straw ; 

Her  moving  lips,  her  caldron  brimming  »'er ; 

The  drowsy  brood  that  on  her  back  she  bort^ 


ROG£RS. 


Imps  in  tlie  bam  with  roouninf;  owlet  bred, 

Prom  rifled  roost  at  nightly  revel  fed ; 

Whose  dark  eyes  flashed  through  locks  of  blackest 

shade, 
"When  in  the  breeze  the  distant  watch-dog  bay'd  :— 
And  heroes  fled  the  Sibyl's  mutterM  call, 
Whose  elfin  prowess  scaled  the  orchard  wall. 
As  o^M*  my  psklm  the  silver  piece  she  drew. 
And  traced  the  line  of  life  with  searching;  view, 
How  throbbed  my  fluttering  pulse  with  hopes  and 

fears, 
To  learn  the  colour  of  my  future  years  ? 

Ah,  then,  what  honest  triumph  flushM  my  breast ; 
This  truth  once  known — ^To  bless  19  to  be  blest ! 
We  led  the  bending  be^rgnr  on  his  wny, 
(Bare  were  hi^  feet,  his  tresses  silver  ;;ny,) 
Soothed  the  keen  pangs  his  aginl  spirit  felt. 
And  on  his  talc  with  mute  attentiun  dwelt 
As  in  his  scrip  we  dropt  our  little  store. 
And  sigh*d  to  think  that  little  was  no  more, 
He  breath'd  his  prayer,  **  Long  may  such  goodness 

Uve !" 
Twas  all  he  gave,  'twas  all  he  had  to  give. 

But  hark !  through  those  old  firs,  with  sullen  swell. 
The  church  clock  strikes !  ye  tender  scenes,  fare- 
well! 
It  calls  me  hence,  beneath  their  shade,  to  trace 
The  few  fond  lines  that  time  may  soon  efface. 

On  ytm  gray  stone,  that  fronts  the  chancel  door, 
Worn  smooth  by  busy  feet  now  seen  no  more, 
Each  eve  we  shot  the  marble  through  the  ring. 
When  the  heart  danced,  and  life  was  in  its  spring ; 
Alas  f  unconscious  of  the  kindred  earth. 
That  faintly  echuM  to  the  voice  of  mirth. 

The  glow-worm  loves  her  emerald  lij;ht  to  shed. 
Where  now  the  sexton  rests  hi-t  hviary  head. 
Oft,  as  he  tumM  the  greensward  with  hi^  sftade, 
He  lectured  ever>'  youth  that  nnrnd  him  playMj 
And,  calmly  pointing  where  our  fathei^  lay, 
Jloused  us  to  rival  each,  the  hem  of  his  day. 

Hush,  ye  fond  flntterings,  hush  !  while  here  alone 
]  search  the  records  uf  each  mouldering  stone. 
Ituides  of  my  life  !  instructers  of  my  youth  ! 
Who  first  unveird  the  hallowM  form  of  truth; 
Whose  every  word  enli^^htenM  and  endearM ; 
In  age  beloved,  in  poverty  revered; 
In  friendship's  silent  reiri4ter  ye  live, 
Kor  a«k  the  vain  memuriil  art  can  sive. 

— But  when  the  »i»ns  of  peace,  of  pleasure  sleep. 
When  only  sorrow  wakes,  and  wakrs  to  weep. 
What  spells  entrance  my  vii^imury  mind 
With  siiehs  so  sweet,  with  ti«n«poit«>  so  refined ! 

Ethereal  power  !  who  at  the  noon  of  ni^ht 
RccaUM  the  f^r  fled  spirit  uf  ilelight  \ 
From  whom  that  muring,  melanchidy  mood 
Which  channs  the  wi«4'.  and  elevates  the  e>Mi<]  • 
Blest  Memory,  h.ul  I  O  crant  the  grateful  muse. 
Her  pencil  dipt  in  nature's  living  hues. 
To  pus  the  clouds  tlut  round  thy  empire  roll. 
And  trace  its  airy  prrcinrt«  in  the  si>u!. 

Lull'd  in  the  counties^  chamliers  of  the  brain. 

Our  thoughts  are  linkM  t>y  nuny  a  hidden  chain. 

Awake  but  one,  and  lo,  whit  myria>|s  ri^e  ! 

Each  stamps  ■••  i—- •  m  the  other  rtu-s  I 

Each,  M  *mes  of  ^ense 

IMkhtr  tOttl  diipcnic. 
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Brightens  or  fades ;  yet  all,  with  magic  aitt 
Control  the  latent  fibres  of  the  heart. 
As  studious  Pruspcro'i  mjfterious  tpcU 
Drew  every  subject  spirit  to  his  cell  1 
Each,  at  thy  call,  advances  or  retires. 
As  judgment  dictates,  or  the  scene  faisplres. 
Each  thrills  the  seat  of  sense,  that  sacred  source 
Whence  the  fine  nerves  direct  their  mazy  couMf 
And  through  the  frame  invisibly  convey 
The  subtle,  quick  vibrations  as  they  play. 

Survey  the  globe,  each  ruder  realm  exploxe  { 
From  reason's  faintest  ray  to  Newton  soar. 
What  different  spheres  to  human  bliss  afsiga'd? 
What  slow  gradations  in  the  scale  of  mind  f 
Yet  mark  in  each  these  mystic  wonders  wroaght} 
0  mark  the  sleepless  energies  of  thought  I 

Th'  adventurous  boy,  that  asks  his  little  share. 
And  hies  from  home  with  many  a  g«>ssip*s  pnm. 
Turns  on  the  neighbouring  hill,  once  more  to  Me 
The  dear  abode  of  peace  and  privacy ; 
And  as  he  turns,  the  thatch  among  the  trees. 
The  smoke's  blue  wreaths  ascending  with  Ite 

breeze. 
The  village  common  spotted  white  with  sheep, 
The  church>'ard  yews  round  which  his  fatben  ikffi 
All  rouse  reflection's  sadly  pleasing  train, 
And  oft  he  looks  and  weeps,  and  looks  agaiL 

So,  when  the  mild  Tupia  dared  explore 
Arts  yet  untaught,  and  worlds  unknown  bcftif^ 
And,  with  the  sons  of  science,  woo'd  the  gale 
That,  rising,  swell'd  their  stnnge  expanse  of  all 
So,  when  he  breatheil  his  firm,  yet  fcmd  adictt 
Home  from  his  leafy  hut,  his  car%'ed  canoe. 
And  all  his  soul  be<t  loved — such  tears  be  shid, 
While  each  soft  scene  of  snmmer  boanty  fled. 
Long  o'er  the  wave  a  win-tfiil  Iiv)k  he  cast. 
Long  watch 'd  the  streamiu!;  signal  fmm  the  BUti 
Till  twilight's  dewy  tints  deceiveil  hii  eye. 
And  fairy  forests  fringed  the  even  in  j;  sky. 

So  Scotia's  queen,  as  slowly  dawn'd  tlie  day 
Rose  on  her  couch,  an<l  ^zed  her  soul  awiy. 
Her  eyes  had  blessM  the  beacon's  glimmerinchn^ 
That  faintly  tipt  the  feathery  sur^e  with  licht| 
But  now  the  mom  with  orient  hues  portray 'd 
EaelrcastUM  clilf,  and  brown  monastic  shade: 
All  touch 'd  the  tali«man's  resistless  spring. 
And  lo,  what  busy  tril>es  were  instant  on  the  wiif! 

Thus  kindreil  oljects  kindred  thoughts  inspiit, 
As  summer  clouds  flash  forth  electric  fire. 
And  hence  this  spot  gives  back  the  joys  of  yvittb 
Warm  as  the  life,  and  with  the  mirror's  tntk 
Hence  homefelt  pleasure  prompts  the  patriot's  li^l 
Tilts  makes  him  wi'h  to  live,  and  dare  to  die. 
For  this  younK  Fosrari.  whose  hapless  fate 
Venire  should  Mush  lo  hear  the  muse  relate, 
When  exile  wore  hi'<  bItKimini;  years  away. 
To  sorniw's  long  solilminies  a  prey. 
When  reason,  justice,  vainly  urged  his  cause, 
For  this  he  ixiused  her  sani;uinar>-  laws ; 
(ibd  to  return.  th<nii;h  h-i;^'  roiild  grant  no  moifi 
Anil  chains  and  torture  hailM  him  to  the  sboif. 

And  hrr.ce  the  chaim  historic  scenes  impart  1 
Hence  Tiber  awes,  ami  Avon  melts  the  hcait. 
Aerial  form»  in  Teminr'*  classic  vale 
iilauce  through  the  g!v>om,  and  whisper  ii  ttl 
galei 
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Klase  with  lore  and  Laura  dwell, 
and  weep  in  £loisa*s  celL 
thas.    As  now  at  Virgil's  tomb 
le  shade,  and  bid  the  verdure  bloom: 
lused,  amid  the  wrecks  of  time, 

•  stone  to  trace  the  truth  sublime  i 
s  feet,  in  honour'd  dust  disclosed, 
al  sage  of  Syracuse  mposed. 
ung  in  sweet  delusion  hung, 

*  a  Plato  taught,  a  Pindar  sung ; 
)Ut  meets  him  musing,  when  he  roves 
Fusculan's  romantic  groves  ? 
f^reat  forum,  who  but  hears  him  roll 
hunders  o*er  the  subject  soul  ? 
»  that  calm  delight  -the  portrait  gives : 
I  every  feature  till  it  lives  ! 
id  lover  sees  the  absent  maid ; 
t  friend  still  lingers  in  his  shade  ! 
«  pensive  widow  loves  to  weep, 
er  knee  she  rocks  her  babe  to  sleep  i 
J  still,  she  lifts  his  veil  to  trace 
s  features  in  his  infant  face, 
grandsire  smiles  the  hour  away, 
i  raptures  of  a  game  at  play ; 
)  meet  each  artless  burst  of  joy, 
age,  and  acts  again  the  boy. 
Migh  the  iron  school  of  war  erase 
T  virtue,  and  each  softer  grace  i 
^  the  fiend's  torpedo  touch  arrest 
er,  finer  impulse  of  the  breasts 
iiis  active  principle  preside, 
the  tear  to  pity's  selJf  denied, 
•pid  Swiss,  who  guards  a  foreign  shore, 

to  climb  his  mountain  cliffs  no  more, 

e  hears  the  song  so  sweetly  wild, 

ihose  cliffs  his  infant  hours  beguiled, 

«  long-lost  scenes  that  round  him  rise, 

a  martyr  to  repentant  sighs. 

if  courts  or  camps  dissolve  t^e  charm  t 

espasian  loved  his  Sabine  farm ; 

:  Navarre,  when  France  and  freedom 

« 

lone  limits  of  a  forest  shed. 
:lesian*s  self-corrected  mind 
a]  fasces  of  a  world  resign 'd, 
'e  trace  the  labours  of  bis  spade, 
loni's  philosophic  shade, 
contentious  Charles  renounced  a  throne, 
ith  monks  unletterM  and  unknown, 
his  soul  tho  parting  tribute  drew  ? 
iM  the  sorrows  of  a  last  adieu  ? 
^treats  that  soothed  his  tranquil  breast, 
iir  dazzled,  and  its  cares  oppressed, 
'd  by  time,  the  generous  instinct  glows 
;ola's  sands,  as  Zembla's  snows  j 
lie  tiger's  den,  the  serpent's  nest, 
orm  of  varied  life  imprest. 
tribes  its  choicest  influence  hail :-« 
the  drum  beats  briskly  in  the  gale, 
worn  courser  charges  at  the  sound, 
fouBg  vigour  wheels  the  pasture  round, 
the  aged  tenant  of  the  vale 
bis  staff  to  lengthen  out  the  tale ; 
if  lipc  the  grateful  tribute  breathed, 
to  mm  with  pious  zeal  bequeath 'd. 


When  o'er  the  blasted  heath  the  day  declined. 
And  on  the  scath'd  oak  warr'd  the  winter  wind ; 
When  not  a  distant  taper's  twinkling  ray 
Gleam'd  o'er  the  furze  to  light  him  on  his  way 
When  not  a  sheep-bell  soothed  his  listening  ear. 
And  the  big  rain-drops  told  the  tempest  near ; 
Then  did  his  horse  the  homeward  track  descry. 
The  track  that  sbunn'd  his  sad,  inquiring  eye  %. 
And  win  each  wavering  purpose  to  relent. 
With  warmth  so  mild,  so  gently  violent. 
That  his  charm'd  hand  the  careless  rein  resign'd. 
And  doubts  and  terrors  vanish'd  from  his  mind. 

Recall  the  traveller,  whose  alter'd  form 
Has  borne  the  buffet  of  the  mountain  storm  $ 
And  who  will  first  his  fond  impatience  meet  ? 
His  faithful  dog's  already  at  his  feet ! 
Yes,  though  the  porter  spurn  him  from  the  door. 
Though  all,  that  knew  him,  know  his  hf 

more. 
His  faithful  dog  shall  tell  his  joy  to  each. 
With  that  mute  eloquence  which  passes  speech,— 
And  see,  the  master  but  returns  to  die  f 
Yet  who  shall  bid  the  watchful  servant  fly  T 
The  blasts  of  heaven,  the  drenching  dews  of 

earth. 
The  wanton  insults  of  unfeeling  mirth. 
These,  when  to  guard  misfortune's* sacred  grave. 
Will  firm  fidelity  exult  to  brave. 

Led  by  what  chart,  transports  the  timid  dove 
The  wreaths  of  conquest,  or  the  vows  of  love  f 
Say,  through  the  clouds  what  compass  pointi  het 

flight? 
Monarchs  have  gazed,  and  nations   bless'd  the 

sight 
Pile  rocks  on  rocks,  bid  woods  and  mountains  rise. 
Eclipse  her  native  shades,  her  native  skies  :— 
'TIS  vain !    through  ether's  pathless  wilds  she 

goes. 
And  lights  at  last  where  all  her  cares  repose. 
Sweet  bird!   thy  truth  shall   Haarlem's  walls 
attest, 
And  unborn  ages  consecrate  thy  nest. 
When,  with  the  silent  energy  of  grief, 
With  looks  that  ask'd,  yet  dared  not  hope  relief. 
Want  with  her  babes  round  generous  valour  clung. 
To  wring  the  slow  surrender  from  his  tongue, 
Twas  thine  to  animate  her  closing  eye ; 
Alas !  'twas  thine,  perchance,  the  first  to  die, 
Crush'd  by  her  meager  hand,  when  welcomed  from 
the  sky. 
Hark !   the  bee  winds  her  small  but  mellow 
horn,        ^ 
Blithe  to  salute  the  sunny  smile  of  morn. 
O'er  thymy  downs  she  bends  her  busy  course. 
And  many  a  stream  allures  her  to  its  source. 
'TIS  noon,  tis  night.    That  eye  so  finely  wrought. 
Beyond  the  search  of  sense,  the  soar  of  thought, 
Now  vainly  asks  the  scenes  she  left  behind ; 
Its  orb  so  full,  its  vision  so  confined ! 
Who  guides  the  patient  pilgrim  to  her  cell  ? 
Who  bids  her  soul  with  conscious  triumph  swell  ? 
With  conscious  truth  retrace  the  mazy  clue 
Of  varied  scents,  that  cliarmM  her  as  she  flew  ? 
Hail,  Memory,  hail !  thy  universal  reign 
Guards  the  least  link  of  being*s  glorious  chaiA. 
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PART  IL 


Delle  con  cufUide,  u  dJspeniien.— TbtM. 


ANALYSIS. 

Thk  Memory  has  hilhorto  acted  only  In  flubiervience 
to  tho  lentvi,  and  so  far  man  ii  not  eminently  dialin- 
guished  fnim  other  animalf ;  but,  with  reifwct  to  man, 
ahe  has  a  higher  proTince ;  and  is  often  iNisily  employed, 
when  excited  by  no  external  cause  whatever.  She  pre* 
serves,  for  his  use,  tho  treasures  of  art  and  science,  his- 
tory and  philosoj^y.  She  colours  all  the  prospects  of 
life :  for  **  we  can  only  anticipate  the  future,  by  conclud- 
ing what  is  possible  from  what  is  past**  On  her  a^ncy 
depends  every  effusion  of  the  Ikncy,  who  with  the  boldest 
off.irt  can  only  compound  or  transjMse,  augment  or  dimi- 
nish, the  materials  which  she  has  collected. 

When  tho  first  emotions  of  dv8i)air  have  subsided,  and 
sorrow  has  softened  into  mrlanclioly,  she  amuses  with  a 
retrospect  of  innocent  pleasures,  and  inspires  that  noble 
confidence  which  results  from  the  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing acted  well.  When  sleep  has  suspendcil  thu  organs 
of  sense  from  their  ofilce,  she  not  only  supplies  the  mind 
with  images,  but  assists  in  their  Ciunlii nation.  And  even 
in  madness  itself,  when  the  s-)ul  is  rcsiirned  over  ti>  the 
tyranny  of  a  distempered  imagination,  she  revives  past 
perceptions,  and  awakens  that  train  of  thought  which  was 
lormerly  most  familiar. 

Nor  arc  we  pleased  only  with  a  review  of  the  brigliter 
passa^s  of  life.  Events,  tha  most  distressing  in  ihcir 
luunediate  consefjuenccs,  are  olVun  cherished  in  roiiicm- 
branee  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm. 

But  tho  world  and  Its  oceupatinns  give  a  mechanical 
Impulse  to  the  passions,  which  is  not  very  favourable  to 
tho  indulgence  of  this  feeling.  It  is  in  a  calm  and  well 
regulated  mind  that  the  memory  is  most  perfect :  and 
0>>litude  is  her  best  sphcro  of  action.  With  this  sentiment 
Is  introduced  a  talo  illuMrativc  of  her  influence  in  s<)li- 
tude,  sickness,  and  sorn>w.  And  ttie  subject  having  now 
heen  considered,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  man  and  the 
animal  world,  tho  poem  concludes  with  a  conjecture 
that  superior  beings  are  blest  with  a  nobler  exercise 
of  this  (acuity. 


Sweet  Memory,  wafted  by  thy  gentle  gale, 
Oft  up  the  stream  uf  time  I  turn  my  sail. 
To  view  the  fairy  haunts  of  long-lost  hours, 
Blest  with  far  greener  shades,  far  fresher  flowers. 

Ages  and  climes  remote  to  thee  impart 
What  cbanos  in  genius,  and  refines  in  art ; 
Thee,  in  whose  hand  the  keys  of  science  dwell, 
The  pensive  portress  of  her  holy  cell ; 
Whose  constant  vigils  chase  the  chilling  damp 
Oblivion  steals  upon  her  vestal  lamp. 

The  friends  of  reason,  and  the  guides  of  youth. 
Whose  language  breathed  the  eloquence  of  truth ; 
Whose  life,  beyond  preceptive  wisdom,  taught 
The  great  iji  conduct,  and  the  pure  in  thought ; 
These  still  exist,  by  thee  to  fame  eonsign*d, 
f)till  speak  and  act,  the  models  of  mankind. 

From  thee  sweet  hope  her  airy  coloring  draws ; 
And  fancy's  fliglits  are  subject  to  thy  laws. 
From  thee  that  bosom  spring  of  rapture  Hows, 
Which  only  virtue,  tranquil  virtue,  knows. 

When  joy's  bright  sun  has  shed  his  evening  ray, 
And  hope's  delusive  meteors  cease  to  play  \ 
When  clouds  on  clouds  the  smiling  prospects  close, 
f?till  through  the  gloom  thy  star  serenely  i^lows  : 
I«iVe  yon  fair  orb,  she  gilds  the  bn)w  of  night 
%yith  the  mild  magic  of  reflected  light 


The  l>«muteoiu  maid,  who  Mi  tte  wi 
Oft  of  that  world  will  tnaiA  aMviK 
Oft  at  the  shrine  neglect  her  btidii.«OB 
Some  social  iceney  tome  dear  fa^bsm 
And  ere,  wHb  iron  tongue,  the  TopsU 
Bursts  througii  the  cypress- walk,  ihifli 
Oft  will  her  warm  and  waywuibotfia 
To  love  and  joy  itill  tremblingly  tfim; 
The  whisperM  row,  the  chaste  cuta^ 
Weave  the  light  dance  and  swell  ikid^ 
With  rapt  ear  drink  th*  enchaaiinfi^ 
And,  as  it  melts  along  the  moosli^^ 
To  each  soft  note  return  as  soft  lafi 
And  bless  the  youth  that  bids  hs  iWit 

But  not  till  time  has  calmM  tte  itf  > 
Are  these  fond  dreams  of  happisM  a^ 
Not  till  the  rushing  winds  foigecnaa 
Is  heaven's  sweet  smile  reflected  os 

From  Guinea's  coast  pursue  the 
And  catch  the  sounds  that  saddca  en? 
Tell,  if  tliou  canst,  the  sum  of  sonvn 
Mark  the  fix'd  gaze,  the  wild  and 
The  racks  of  thought,  and 
But  pause  not  then — ^beyond  the 
Go,  view  the  captive  bartcrM  as  a  fh*^ 
Crush'd  till  his  high,  heroic  spirit  MA 
And  from  his  nerveless  irame 

Yet  here,  e'en  here,  with 
sign'd, 
Lo !  Memory  bursts  the  twilight  of  1 
Her  dear  delusions  soothe  bis  sinkug- 
When  the  nide  scourge  assumes  its 
And  o'er  futurity's  blank  page  dlttaat 
The  full  reflecti(m  of  her  vivid  hues. 
*T'ii  but  to  die,  and  then,  to  weep  noi 
Then  will  he  wake  on  Congo *&  distalti 
Beneath  his  plantain's  ancient  shade, i 
The  simple  transports  that  with  frecdB' 
Catch  the  p<>ol  breeze  that  musky  ena*' 
And  quaiTthe  palm's  rich  nectar  as  it^] 
The  oral  tale  of  elder  time  rehearse. 
And  chant  the  rude,  traditionary  vene 
With  those,  the  loved  companions  <tf  fe!^ 
When  life  was  luxur}',  and  friendship  V^ 

Ah  I  why  should  virtue  fear  the  fiiosa' 
Hers  what  no  wealth  can  buy,  no  povfffl 
A  little  world  of  clear  and  cloudless  day. 
Nor  wiTckM  by  storm?,  nor  moulder'dliT 
A  world,  with  Memory's  ceaseless  smute 
The  home  of  happiness,  an  honest  bns^ 
But  most  we  mark  the  wonders  of  her 
When  sleep  has  lock'd  the  senses  in  hm 
When  sober  judgment  has  his  throne  its 
She  smiles  away  tlie  chaos  of  the  mind; 
.\nd,  nn  warm  fancy's  bright  elysium  |k 
From  her  each  imago  springs,  each  eolw 
She  is  the  sacred  guest !  th»  immortal  fii 
Oft  seen  o'er  sleeping  innocence  to  beik 
In  that  dead  hour  of  night  to  silence  gii 
Whi«ii>ering  seraphic  visions  of  her  heaT 
When  the  blithe  son  of  Savoy,  joura< 
With  hiunble  wares  and  pipe  of  merry  < 
From  his  green  i-ale  and  shelter 'd  cabin 
And  scales  the  Alps  to  visit  foreign  ski( 
Though  far  below  the  forked  lightnings 
And  %i  \iis  C««l  thft  thunder  dies  away 


PLEASURES   OF   MEMORY. 


iddle  rudely  luckM  to  sleep. 
Lie  browses  on  the  dixzj  steep, 
f*9  aid,  he  sits  at  home,  and  sees 
sport  beneath  their  natire  trees, 

hear  their  cherub  voices  call, 

fury  of  the  torrent's  fall, 
r  smile  with  gloomy  madness  dwell  ? 
chase  the  hosrors  of  his  cell  ? 
ght  on  frenxy's  wing  restrain, 
le  coinage  of  the  fever'd  brain  ? 
lat  grate,  which  scarce  a  gleam  sup- 
dust  the  wreck  of  genius  lies ! 
-resting  hand  divinely  wrought 
iception  in  the  sphere  of  thought ; 
I  colours  of  the  rainbow,  threw 
lir,  creations  ever  new  ! 
idly  snatch'd  the  wreath  of  fame, 
loverty  unnerved  his  Irame. 
grasp,  a  withering  scowl  she  wore 
iffc  energies  were  felt  no  more. 

sweet  the  soothings  of  his  art ! 
e  wall  what  bright  ideas  start ! 
claims  the  amaranthine  wreath, 
that  glow,  with  images  that  breathe ! 
these  scenes,  these  images,  declare : 
^rom  her  who  triumphs  o'er  despair  ? 
je !  with  grateful  fervour  fraught, 
i  mine  (rf  elevating  thought 
»ugh  nature's  various  walk,  surveys 

f^ir  her  faultless  line  portrays ; 

profaned  by  no  unhallow'd  guest, 

e  crowd  the  purest  and  the  best  t 

t  wUl,  bright  fancy's  golden  clime, 

lount  where  science  sits  sublime, 

spirit  of  departed  time. 

s  wisely,  mark  the  moral  muse, 

uden  in  his  life  reviews  ! 

ilture,  though  so  small  the  space, 

lits  he  forgets  to  trace. 

fool,  when  evening  shades  the  sky, 

start,  and  gazes  but  to  sigh ! 

aste,  that  lengthen'd  as  he  ran, 

ink,  and  dwindles  to  a  span ! 

ran  tell  the  triumphs  of  the  mind, 

nined,  and  by  taste  refined  ? 

as  quench'd  the  eye,  and  closed  the 

or  action  in  her  native  sphere, 
^se— ^with  searching  glance  pursue 
red  image  vanished  from  her  view ; 
the  deep  recesses  of  the  past, 
ims  in  chains  of  slumber  cast ; 
■asp  iling  back  the  folds  of  night, 
le  faithless  fugitive  to  light 
le  grove  th'  impatient  mother  flies, 
glade,  each  secret  pathway  tries ; 
leaves  the  truant  boy  disclose, 
voodmoss  stretchM  in  sweet  repoM. 
pleasing  objects  are  confined 
ists  of  the  reflecting  mind  ; 
nth  a  dread  delight  inspire, 
veteran  glows  with  wonted  fire, 
hconzed  by  many  a  summer  sun, 
is  tears,  and  tells  what  deeds  were 


Go,  with  old  Thames,  view  Chelseal  glorious 
pile; 
And  ask  the  shatter'd  hero,  whence  his  smile  f 
Go,  view  the  splendid  domes  of  Greenwich— go, 
And  own  what  raptures  from  reflection  flow. 

Hail,  noblest  structures  imaged  in  the  wave ! 
A  nation's  grateful  tribute  to  the  brave  ! 
Hail,  blest  retreats  from  war  and  shipwreck,  hftil ! 
That  oft  anest  the  wondering  stranger's  saiL 
Long  have  ye  heard  the  narratives  of  age. 
The  battle's  havoc,  and  the  tempest's  rage ; 
Long  have  ye  known  reflection's  genial  ray 
Gild  the  calm  close  of  valour's  various  day. 

Time's  sombrous  touches  soon  correct  the  piece. 
Mellow  each  tint,  and  bid  each  discord  cease: 
A  softer  tone  of  light  pervades  the  whole. 
And  steals  a  pensive  languor  o'er  the  souL 

Hast  thou  through  Eden's  wild-wood  valet  par- 
sued 
Each  mountain  scene,  majestically  nide  $ 
To  note  the  sweet  simplicity  of  Hfe, 
Far  from  the  din  of  folly's  idle  strife ; 
Nor  there  a  while,  with  lifted  eye,  revered 
That  modest  stone  which  pious  Pembroke  rearM  | 
Which  still  records,  beyond  the  pencil's  power. 
The  silent  sorrows  of  a  parting  hour ; 
Still  to  the  musing  pilgrim  points  the  place, 
Her  sainted  spirit  most  delights  to  trace  ? 

Thus,  with  the  manly  glow  of  honest  pride. 
O'er  his  dead  son  the  gallant  Omond  sigh'd. 
Thus,  through  the  gloom  of  Shenstone's  fisiry  grovey 
Maria's  urn  still  breathes  the  voice  of  love. 

As  the  stem  grandeur  of  a  Gothic  tower 
Awes  us  less  deeply  in  its  morning  hour, 
Than  when  the  shades  of  time  serenely  fall 
On  every  broken  arch  and  ivied  wall ; 
The  tender  images  we  love  to  trace. 
Steal  from  each  year  a  melancholy  grace  ! 
And  as  the  sparks  of  social  love  expand, 
As  the  heart  opens  in  a  foreign  land ; 
And,  with  a  brother's  warmth,  a  brother's  smile. 
The  stranger  greets  each  native  of  his  isle ; 
So  scenes  of  life,  when  present  and  confest. 
Stamp  but  their  bolder  features  on  the  breast ; 
Yet  not  an  image,  when  remotely  view'd. 
However  trivial,  and  however  rude, 
But  wins  the  heart,  and  wakes  the  social  sigh. 
With  every  claim  of  close  affinity  ! 

But  these  pure  joys  the  world  can  never  know  | 
In  gentler  climes  their  silver  currents  flow. 
Oft  at  the  silent,  shadowy  close  of  day. 
When  the  hush'd  grove  has  sung  his  parting  lay  | 
When  pensive  twilight,  in  her  dusky  car, 
Comes  slowly  on  to  meet  the  evening  star ; 
Above,  below,  aerial  murmurs  swell. 
From  hanging  wood,  brown  heath,  and  bushy  dell  I 
A  thousand  nameless  rills,  that  shun  the  light. 
Stealing  soft  music  on  the  ear  of  night 
So  oft  the  finer  movements  of  the  soul, 
That  shun  the  sphere  of  pleasure's  gay  control. 
In  the  still  shades  of  calm  seclusion  nte, 
And  breathe  their  sweet,  seraphic  harmonies  ! 

Once,  and  dooMttie  annals  tell  the  time 
(Preserved  in  Cumbria's  rude,  romantic  clime) 
When  nature  smiled,  and  o'er  the  landteepe  thrtw 
Her  richest  fragrance,  and  her  brightest  h«ty 
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A  blithe  and  blooming  forester  explored 
Those  loftier  scenes  Salvator*s  soul  adored  ; 
The  locky  pass  half-hunt^  with  shaggy  wood. 
And  the  cleft  oak  flung  boldly  o*cr  the  flood  i 
Nor  shunnM  the  track,  unknown  to  human  tread, 
That  downward  to  the  niglit  t>f  caverns  led ; 
Some  ancient  cataract's  deserto<l  bed. 

High  on  exulting  wind  the  heath-cock  rose 
And  blew  his  shrill  blast  o*er  i>erennial  snows  $ 
Ere  the  rapt  youth,  recoiling  from  the  roar, 
Gazed  on  the  tumbling  tide  of  <lread  Lodoar ; 
And  through  the  rifled  cliffs,  that  waled  the  sky, 
Derwent^s  clear  mirror  charm M  his  dazzled  eye. 


Where  the  bat  circled,  and  the  rooks  reposed, 
(Their  wars  suspended,  and  their  councils  cloud,) 
An  antique  mansion  burst  in  awful  stale, 
A  rich  vine  clustering  round  the  Gothic  gatr. 
Nor  paused  he  there.    The  master  of  the  scene 
Saw  his  light  step  imprint  the  dewy  green  i 
And,  slow  advancing,  hul*d  him  as  his  guest, 
Won  by  the  honest  warmth  bis  kwks  espresiM. 
He  wore  the  rustic  manners  of  a  Squire ; 
Age  had  not  quenchM  one  spark  of  manly  fet; 
But  giant  gout  had  bound  him  in  her  chain. 
And  his  heart  panted  fur  the  chase  in  vain. 

Yet  here  remembrance,  sweetly  soothing  povn! 
Wing'd  with  delight  confinement**  lingjeriog  booL 


Each  osier  isle,  inverted  on  tlio  wave, 

Through  mom's  gray  mist  it<i  molting  colours  gave ; ;  The  fox's  brush  still  emulous  to  wear. 
And  o'er  the  cygnet's  haur.t,  the  mantling  grove      |  He  scour'd  the  country  in  his  elbow  chair ; 
Its  emerald  arch  with  will  luxuriance  wove.  {  And,  with  view-halloo,  roused  the  dreaming  bg«8, 

Light  as  the  breeze  that  brush'd  the  orient  dew,  |  That  rung,  by  starts,  his  deep-toned  music  roaad 


From  rock  to  rock  the  young  adventurer  flew ; 
And  day's  last  sunshine  slept  along  the  shore, 
When  lo,  a  path  the  smile  of  welcome  wore. 
Imbowering  shrubs  with  verdure  veil'd  the  sky, 
And  on  the  musk-roso  shed  a  deeper  dye  ; 
Save  when  a  bright  an.l  momentary  gleam 
Glanced  from  the  white  foam  of  some  shelter'd 
stream. 
O'er  the  still  lake  the  liell  of  evening  toU'd, 
And  on  the  moor  tho  shepherd  pennM  his  fold  ; 
And  on  the  green  hiir*  side  the  meteor  play'd. 
When,  hark !  a  voice  sung  sweetly  tlirough  the 

shade: 
It  ceased— -yet  still  in  Florio's  fancy  sung, 
Still  on  each  note  his  captive  spirit  hung ; 
Till  o'er  the  mead  a  CiX>l,  siNjuester'd  grot 
From  its  rich  roof  a  starry  lustre  shot. 
A  crystal  water  crus>M  the  pebbled  floor. 
And  on  the  front  thesi*  simple  lines  it  bore ; 

Henre  away,  nor  dare  intrUvle  ! 
In  this  secret,  shaluwy  cell 
Musing  Memory  loves  to  dwell. 
With  her  sister  Solitude. 
Far  from  the  bmiy  wnrM  <he  flies. 
To  taste  that  peace  the  world  denies. 
Entrancetl  she  ^iit* ;  ffi^m  youth  to  age, 
keviewing  life's  eventful  page ; 
And  noting;,  ere  they  fade  away. 
The  little  line<  of  yotcniay. 

riorii>  hid  ffiin'tl  a  rude  nnil  n>cl:y  seat. 
When  lo,  the  ::riii:i<  i»f  lis.-  <:iM  n".:e:it  I 
Fair  w.i<  her  fonn — ^but  whi»  can  Ijiijm  to  trace 
The  pi»nsi\e  Millne«  •  f  her  ano'l  f.ii-e  ? 
Can  Vircil''*  verse,  cm\  Rapha^i'<  tiMich,  impart 
Those  finer  fe:iturT*  of  the  fi»eline  heart. 
Those  leiideriT  lini<  that  shun  the  careless  eye. 
And  in  the  world**  r-MitAt;ious  climate  die  ' 

She  left  the  rave,  n'>r  niarlcM  the  slrangvr  there  ; 
Her  p^tor^l  beauty  a;  •!  her  irtle<9  air 
Had  breathed  a  soft  eii-hantment  o'er  his  soul! 
In  every  nerve  he  fell  her  Me*t  runtr"!  ? 
What  pure  and  while-wint;*-!  iiirenlii  of  the  skr. 
Who  rule  the  *pri«r«  of  saenM  \vTiipaihy, 
Inform  congenial  spirit <  when  ihi  \  meet ' 
Sweet  is  their  office,  as  their  n.il-ri*  ^weet  * 
Floriu',  with  fearful  »-»y.  ;".ir*':»J  Mie  miid. 
Till  throng  a  vista^  m>ou1i^h! -checker *d  shade. 


Long  by  the  paddock's  humble  pale  confined. 
His  aged  hunters  coursed  the  viewless  wind: 
And  each,  with  glowing  energy  portiay'd. 
The  far-famed  triumphs  of  the  field  displayed  | 
Usurp'd  the  canvass  of  the  crowded  hall. 
And  chased  a  line  of  heroes  from  the  walL 
There  slept  the  horn  each  jocund  echo  knew, 
And  many  a  smile  and  many  a  story  drew ! 
High  o'er  the  hearth  his  forest  trophies  hung, 
And  their  fantastic  branches  wildly  flung. 
How  would  he  dwell  on  the  vast  antlers  theie! 
These  dash'd  the  wave,  those  fannM  the 

air. 
All,  as  they  frown'd,  unwritten  records  bore 
Of  gallant  feats  and  festii-als  of  yore. 

But  why  the  tale  prolong  P — His  only  child. 
His  darling  Julia,  on  the  stranger  smiled. 
Her  little  arts  a  fretful  sire  to  please, 
!  Her  gentle  f^yety,  and  native  ease 
Had  won  his  soul ;  and  rapturous  fancy  fbcd 
Her  golden  lights,  and  tints  of  rosy  red. 
But  ah  !  few  days  had  pass'd,  ere  the  bright 

fled! 
When  evening  tinged  the  lake*s  ethereal  bloe, 
And  her  deep  shades  irregularly  threw ; 
Their  shifting  sail  dmpt  gently  from  the  covCt 
Down  by  Saint  Herbert '<  consecrated  grove  i 
Whence  erst  the  chanted  h^mn,  the  taper'd  riti 
Amuse«1  the  fisher'-*  solitary  night ; 
.\nd  still  the  mitred  windi>w,  richly  wreathed, 
A  sacreil  cilm  thmui^h  the  I  Town  foliage  bmtlnL 
The  wild  deer,  starting  through  the  silent  ghdib 
With  fearful  z^Tc  their  vari-ius  course  survey U 
High  hung  in  uir  the  hoar>'  gi>at  reclined. 
His  streaming  t'car!  the  <|Hirt  of  every  wind{ 
Ami,  while  the  cix^t  her  jet  wing  loved  to  live, 
RiickM  on  the  lNf<i'[r.  i-f  the  sJeeple^s  wavei 
The  eagle  rushM  fmm  Ski.lJaw's  purple  eiest, 
A  cloud  still  bnxuling  oVr  her  giant  ne«t. 
And  now  the  mivn  had  dimm'd  wiih  dcvj 

ray 
The  few  fine  flu*he«  of  I'l'pirting  day. 
()*er  the  wi.le  water'*  »\rt'\*  m  rene  she  uung, 
.\nd  her  brv^ad  li^^t*  .^n  i  vety  m'mntiin  flung; 
When  l^ !  a  «iidJrn  i !  >:  the  ve«»el  blew, 
And  t.i  the  surge  r.«n*icT.*l  the  little  crew. 
All.  all  escap^M* — ^^;t  i  re  the  lover  Iwre 
His  faint  and  faded  JuUa  to  the  shore. 
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kiad  fled !— Exfa&nstod  by  tbe  ttoim, 

nee  huiig  o'er  her  pallid  £Dnn  ( 

I  eye  a  trembling  lustre  fired  i 

*t  last  spark — it  flutterM  and  expired ! 

ter  strew'd  his  white  hairs  in  the  wind, 

is  child-HK>r  lingered  long  behind : 

lived  to  see  the  willow  wave, 
r  an  evening  whisper,  o*er  their  grave. 
( lived — and,  still  of  each  p<$8sess'd, 

cherish'd  and  the  maid  caress'd .' 

would  the  fond  enthusiast  rove 
*8  spirit  through  the  shadowy  grove ; 
delight  on  every  scene  she  plann'd, 

floweret  planted  by  her  hand. 
te  traced  her  steps  along  the  glade, 
r  hues  and  glimmering  lights  betray*d 
ess  forms ;  still  listened  as  the  breeze 

deep  sobs  among  the  aged  trees ; 
h  pause  her  melting  accents  caught, 
tliriura  of  romantic  thought ! 
be  grot  that  shunn'd  the  blaze  of  day  | 
s  spars  to  shoot  a  trembling  ray. 
,  that  bubbled  from  its  inmost  cell, 
of  Julia's  virtues  as  it  fell ; 
le  dripping  moss,  the  fretted  stone, 
ear  breathed  language  not  its  own, 
around  th'  enchantress  Memory  threw, 
lat  soothes  the  mind,  and  sweetens  too ! 
^r  magic  only  felt  below  i 
;h  what  brighter  realms  she  bids  it  flow: 
ire  beings,  in  a  nobler  sphere, 
delight  but  funtly  imaged  here ; 
1  now  their  rapt  researches  knew  % 
In  slow  succession  to  review, 
oidscape  meets  the  eye  of  day, 
nented  to  their  glad  survey  ! 
ne  of  bliss  reveal'd,  since  chaos  fled, 
ng  light  its  dazzling  glories  spread ; 

of  wonders  that  sublimely  glow'd, 
Ereation's  choral  anthem  flowed ; 

flight,  at  mercy's  call  divine, 
worlds  that  undiscover'd  shine ; 
'  tablet  flings  its  living  rays, 
mbined,  with  blest  eflTulgence  blaze. 
y  bright  train,  immortal  friendship,  soar ) 

part,  to  mingle  tears  no  more  I 
i  softening  hand  of  time  endears 
nd  sorrows  of  our  infant  years, 
e  soul,  released  from  human  strife, 
he  little  cares  and  ills  of  life ; 
nd  shades,  its  sunshine  and  its  showers ; 
am  that  charm'd  her  vacant  hours  ! 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  descend 
iie  silent  slumbers  of  a  friend ; 
oond  his  evening  walk  unseen, 
wect  converse  on  the  dusky  green-; 
•  spot  where  first  their  friendship  grew, 
a  and  nature  open'd  to  their  view ! 
be  trims  his  cheerful  hearth,  and  sees 
rircle  emulous  to  please ; 

these  gentle  guests  delight  to  dwell, 
Che  scene  they  loved  in  life  so  well ! 
with  whom  my  heart  was  wont  to  share 
n*9  dawn  each  pleasure  and  each  care  i 
a,  aiat !  I  fondly  hoped  to  know 
c  walks  oi  happiness  below } 
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If  thy  blest  nature  now  unites  above 
An  angel's  pity  with  a  brother's  love. 
Still  o'er  my  life  preserve  thy  mild  control. 
Correct  my  views,  and  elevate  my  soul  i 
Grant  me  thy  peace  and  purity  of  mind. 
Devout,  yet  cheerful,  active,  yet  resign'd ; 
Grant  me,  like  thee,  whose  heart  knew  no  disguise. 
Whose  blameless  wishes  never  aim'd  to  rise. 
To  meet  the  changes  time  and  chance  present. 
With  modest  dignity  and  calm  content. 
When  thy  last  breath,  ere  nature  sunk  to  rest. 
Thy  meek  submission  to  thy  God  express'd ; 
When  thy  last  look,  ere  thought  and  feeling  fled, 
A  mingled  gleam  of  hope  and  triumph  shed  i 
What  to  thy  soul  its  glad  assurance  gave. 
Its  hope  in  death,  its  triumph  o'er  the  grave  ? 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  unblemish'd  youth. 
The  still  inspiring  voice  of  innocence  and  truth ! 

Hail,  Memory,  hail !  in  thy  exhaustless  mine 
From  age  to  age  unnumber'd  treasures  shine ! 
Thought  and  her  shadowy  brood  thy  call  obey. 
And  place  and  time  are  subject  to  tiiy  sway ! 
Thy  pleasures  most  we  feel  when  most  alone  | 
The  only  pleasures  we  can  call  our  own. 
Lighter  than  air,  hope's  summer  visions  die, 
If  but  a  fleeting  cloud  obscure  the  sky ; 
If  but  a  beam  of  sober  reason  play, 
Lo,  £aLncy's  fairy  frost-work  melts  away ! 
But  can  the  wiles  of  art,  the  grasp  of  power, 
Snatch  the  rich  relics  of  a  well  spent  hour  ? 
These,  when  the  trembling  spirit  wings  her  flij^t 
Pour  round  her  path  a  stream  of  living  light ; 
And  gild  those  pure  and  perfect  realms  of  rest. 
Where  virtue  triumphs,  and  her  sons  are  blest ! 
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THE  LAKE  OF  GENEVA 
Day  glimmer'd  in  the  east,  and  the  white  moon 
Hung  like  a  vapour  in  the  cloudless  sky. 
Yet  visible,  when  on  my  way  I  went. 
Glad  to  be  gone— a  pilgrim  from  the  north, 
Now  more  and  more  attracted  as  I  drew 
Nearer  and  nearer.    Ere  the  artisan. 
Drowsy,  half-clad,  had  from  his  window  leant. 
With  folded  arms  and  listless  look,  to  snuff 
The  morning  air,  or  the  caged  sky-lark  sung. 
From  his  green  sod  up  springing — but  in  vain. 
His  tuneful  bill  o'erflowing  with  a  song 
Old  in  the  days  of  Homer,  and  his  wings 
With  transport  quivering,  on  my  way  I  went. 
Thy  gates,  Geneva,  swinging  heavily. 
Thy  gates  so  slow  to  open,  swift  to  shut ; 
As  on  that  Sabbath  eve  when  he  arrived,* 
Whose  name  is  now  thy  glory,  now  by  thee 
Inscribed  to  consecrate  (such  virtue  dwells 
In  those  small  syllables)  the  narrow  street. 
His  birth-place-^when,  but  one  short  step  too  late, 
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}Ic  sate  him  down  and  wept — ^wept  till  the  moming ; 
Tiien  rose  to  go— 4  wanderer  through  the  world. 

Tis  not  a  tale  that  ever>'  hour  brings  with  it. 
Yet  at  a  city  gate,  from  time  to  time, 
Much  might  be  learnt ;  and  most  of  all  at  thine» 
London — thy  hive  the  busiest,  greatest,  still 
Gathering,  cnlaiging  still.    Let  us  stand  by. 
And  note  who  passes.    Here  comes  one,  a  youth. 
Glowing  with  pride,  the  pride  of  conscious  power, 
A  Chatterton — in  thought  admired,  caress'd. 
And  crownM  like  Petrarch  in  the  capitol ; 
Kre  long  to  die — ^to  £ill  by  his  own  hand. 
And  fester  with  the  vilest    Here  come  two» 
Less  feverish,  less  exalted— soon  to  part, 
A  Garrick  and  a  Johnson ;  wealth  and  fame 
Awaiting  one— «*en  at  the  gate,  neglect 
And  want  the  other.    But  what  multitudes. 
Urged  by  the  love  of  change,  and,  like  myself. 
Adventurous,  careless  of  tonnorrow^s  fare. 
Press  on — though  but  a  rill  entering  the  sea. 
Entering  and  lost !    Our  task  would  never  end. 

Day  glimmcr'd  and  I  went,  a  gentle  breeze 
RufBlng  the  Leman  lake.    Wave  after  wave. 
If  such  they  might  be  caird,  dash*d  as  in  sport. 
Not  anger,  with  the  pebbles  on  the  beach, 
Making  wild  music,  and  far  westward  caught 
The  sunbeam — where,  alone  and  as  entranced. 
Counting  the  hours,  the  fisher  in  his  skiff 
Lay  with  his  circular  and  dotted  line. 
Fishing  in  silence.    When  the  heart  is  light 
With  hope,  all  pleases,  nothing  comes  amiss ; 
And  soon  a  passage  boat  swept  gayly  by. 
Laden  with  peasant  girls,  and  fruits  and  flowert. 
And  many  a  chanticleer  and  partlct  caged 
For  Vevay's  market-place^-a  mutlcy  gmup 
Seen  through  the  $ilvrr>'  haze.   Hut  soon  *twas  gone. 
The  shifting  sail  flapped  idly  fur  an  instant. 
Then  bote  them  off. 

I  am  not  one  of  those 
So  dead  to  all  things  in  this  visible  world. 
So  wondrously  profound~-as  to  move  on 
In  the  sweet  light  of  heaven,  like  him  of  old, 
(Hu  name  is  justly  in  the  calendar,) 
Who  through  the  day  pursued  this  pleasant  path 
That  winds  beside  the  mirror  of  all  beauty. 
And,  when  at  eve  his  fellow  pilgrims  sate. 
Discoursing  of  the  lake,  ask*d  where  it  was. 
They  marveird,  as  they  might ;  and  so  must  all, 
Seeing  what  nuw  I  saw ;  for  now  *twas  day, 
And  the  bright  sun  was  in  the  finnamcnt, 
A  thousand  shadows  uf  a  thousand  huesi 
Checkering  the  clear  expnn<e.    A  while  his  orb 
Hung  o*er  thy  trackless  ticMs  of  «now,  Mont  Blanc, 
Thy  srait  of  ice  and  icc-bnilt  pn>montories. 
That  chanirc  thrir  shapes  for  ever  as  in  sport ; 
Then  travrllM  onwani,  and  went  down  i'ehind 
The  pine-cUd  hoi^hts  of  Jan,  lighlinc  up 
The  woix!man*s  casement,  and  perchance  his  axe 
Rome  homeward  ihrx^u^h  the  forest  in  his  hand  { 
And,  in  some  deep  and  melancholy  glen. 
That  dnnceon  fortres*  nei*er  to  be  named. 
Where,  like  a  lion  taken  in  the  toils, 
Toussaint  breathed  out  his  brave  an<l  geaeitHii  spirit. 
Ah,  little  dM  be  think,  wb.^  sent  him  there. 
That  be  himself,  then  greatest  %m\mt  men, 
in  like  maimer  be  so  s.vn  convey *J 


Across  the  ocean— to  m  rock  so  small 
Amid  the  countless  multitude  of  waves, 
That  ships  have  gone  and  sought  it,  and  rrtan^ 
Saying  it  was  not ! 

Still  along  the  shore, 
Among  the  trees,  I  went  for  many  a  mile. 
Where  damsels  sit  and  weave  their  fishing-neti, 
Singing  some  national  song  bj  the  way-side. 
But  now  twas  dusk,  and  journeying  by  the  Rhw 
That  there  came  down,  a  torrent  from  the  .\lps, 
I  cnter'd  where  a  key  unlocks  a  kingi{(*m,* 
The  mountains  closing,  and  the  road,  the  river. 
Filling  the  narrow  pass.    There,  till  a  ray 
Glanced  through  my  lattice,'and  the  houMboU  K 
Wam'd  me  to  rise,  to  rise  and  to  depart, 
A  stir  unusual  and  accompanied 
With  many  a  tuning  of  rude  instruments. 
And  many  a  laugh  Uiat  argued  coming  pleasurr. 
Mine  host's  fair  daughter  for  the  nuptial  rite. 
And  nuptial  feast  attiring — ^there  I  slept. 
And  in  my  dreams  wanderM  once  more,  well  plcaa 
But  now  a  chann  was  on  the  rockt,  and  woods, 
And  waters ;  for,  methought,  I  was  with  tboM 
I  had  at  mom,  at  even,  wish*d  for  there. 

n. 

THE  GREAT  ST.  BERNARD. 

NioHT  was  again  descending,  when  my  nuxk^ 
That  all  day  long  had  climb*d  among  the  ckak. 
Higher  and  higher  still,  as  by  a  stair 
Let  down  from  heaven  itself,  transporting  ae, 
Stopp'd,  to  the  joy  of  both,  at  that  low  door 
So  near  the  summit  of  the  great  St.  Bernard; 
That  duor  which  ever  on  its  hinges  moved 
To  them  that  knocked,  and  nightly  sends  abroad 
Ministering  spirits.    Lying  on  the  watch. 
Two  dogs  of  grave  demeanour  welcomed  me. 
All  meekness,  gentleness,  though  large  of  lisabi 
And  a  lay  brother  of  the  hospital. 
Who,  as  we  toil'd  below,  had  beard  by  fits 
The  distant  echoes  gaining  on  his  ear. 
Came  and  held  fast  my  stimp  in  his  band. 
While  I  aUghted. 

Long  could  I  have  stood. 
With  a  religious  awe  contemplating 
That  house,  the  hiehe«t  in  the  ancient  world. 
And  placed  there  fur  the  noblest  purposes. 
*Twas  a  rade  pile  of  simjilest  masonry. 
With  nurrow  windows  and  ^-ast  buttresses. 
Built  to  endure  the  shocks  of  time  and  chance i 
Yet  showing  many  a  rent,  as  well  it  might, 
WarrM  on  for  e>*er  by  the  elements. 
And  in  an  evil  day,  nor  long  ago, 
By  violent  men — when  en  the  monntnin  top 
The  French  ami  Austrian  banners  met  in  conliti 

On  the  same  rock  beside  it  stood  the  church. 
Reft  of  its  cross,  not  of  its  «anctily ; 
The  vesper  bell,  for  'twas  the  vesper  hour. 
Duly  proclaimuu  thrxiu^h  the  wilderness, 
••  All  j-e  who  hear,  whatever  be  >*onr  work. 
Stop  for  an  instAnt — movv  your  lips  in  prayer!* 
And,  just  beneath  it,  in  that  dreary  dale. 
If  dale  it  mi^ht  be  call'd,  so  near  to  hra\*eD, 
A  little  lake,  where  never  fi^h  IcapM  up. 
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a  spot  of  ink  amid  the  idow  i 
be  only  one  in  that  tmaU  tkj, 
«d  sniface  glimmering.    Twas  a  iceDd 
log  nothing  I  had  left  behind, 
:h  all  worldly  tiet  were  now  distoWed  r— 
aclioe  the  mind  ttill  more  to  thought, 
;ht  and  sadnest,  on  the  eastern  shore, 
beetling  clifT  stood,  half  in  shadow, 
chapel  destined  for  the  dead, 
as,  having  wander'd  from  the  way, 
shM  miserably.    8ide  by  side, 
bey  lie,  a  mournful  company, 
eir  shronds,  no  earth  to  cover  them  | 
itures  full  of  life,  yet  motionless 
oad  day,  nor  soon  to  sufler  change, 
be  barr'd  windows,  barr'd  against  the  wolf, 
ijt  open! 

But  the  Biu  blew  cold  i 
len  to  a  spare  but  cheerful  meal, 
lODg  the  holy  brotherhood 
long  board.    The  fare,  indeed,  was  such 
scribed  on  days  of  abstinence, 
t  hare  pleased  a  nicer  taste  than  mine  s 
o^  tiie  floor  came  up,  an  ancient  matron 
mseen  below ;  while  from  the  roof 
r,  the  floor,  the  walls  of  native  fir) 
ung  flickering,  such  as  loves  to  fling 
1  light  on  apostolic  heads, 
s  a  grace  on  alL    Theirs  time  as  yet 
ged  not    Some  were  almost  in  the  prime ; 
a  twow  o'ercast    Seen  as  I  saw  them, 
oond  their  ample  hearth-stone  in  an  hour 
bey  were  as  gay,  as  free  from  guile, 
en ;  answering,  and  at  once,  to  all 
ler  impulses,  to  pleasure,  mirth ; 
,  at  intervals,  with  rational  talk, 
nd  gathering  Aews  from  them  that  came, 
le  other  world.    But  when  the  storm 
I  the  snow  rolPd  on  in  ocean  billows, 
his  face  th*  experienced  traveller  fell, 
^  hb  lips  and  nostrils  with  his  hands, 
iras  changed ;  and,  sallying  with  their  pack 
blank  of  nature,  they  became 
r  beings.    **  Ansclm,  higher  up, 
re  it  drifts,  a  dog  howls  loud  and  long, 
» as  guided  by  a  voice  from  heaven, 
I  bis  fceL    That  noble  vehemence, 
a  it  be,  but  his  who  never  err'd  ? 
work !  there  is  no  time  to  lose  !— 
descends  Mont  Velan  ?    *Tis  La  CroijE. 
ray !  if  not,  abs,  too  late, 
-d  he  drags  an  old  man  and  a  boy, 
and  falling,  and  but  half  awaken'd, 
» sleep  again."    Such  their  discourse, 
a  venerable  roof  received  me ; 
»^  ooce*«>where,  when  the  winds  were 
ih*d, 

the  cataract  the  voice  came  up, 
it  have  heard  the  mole  work  underground, 
ike  stillness  of  that  place ;  none  seen, 
n  from  rock  to  rock  a  hermit  cross'd 
rode  bridge— or  one  at  midnight  toll'd 
I,  and  white  habits,  issuing  forth, 
mf  tkose  aisles  interminable, 

e  TIm  Oraade  Chartreuse. 


All,  all  observant  of  the  sacred  law 

Of  silence.    Nor  is  that  sequester*d  spot, 

Onoe  eall'd  **  Sweet  Waters,**  now  «*  The  Shady 

Vale,"* 
To  me  unknown }  that  house  so  rich  of  old. 
So  courteous,  and  by  two,  that  pass*d  that  way,t 
Amply  requited  with  immortal  verse. 
The  poet's  payment 

But,  among  them  all, 
None  can  with  this  compare,  the  dangerous  seat 
Of  generous,  active  virtue.    What  though  frost 
Reign  everlastingly,  and  ice  and  snow 
Thaw  not,  but  gathei^~th6re  is  that  within, 
Which,  where  it  comes,  makes  summer;  and  in 

thought. 
Oft  am  I  sitting  on  the  bench  beneath 
Their  garden  plot,  where  all  that  vegetates 
Is  but  some  scanty  lettuce,  to  observe 
Those  from  the  south  ascending,  every  step 
As  though  it  were  their  last — and  instantly 
Restored,  renewM,  advancing  as  with  songs. 
Soon  as  they  see,  turning  a  lofty  crag. 
That  plain,  that  modest  structure,  promising 
Bread  to  the  hungry,  to  the  weary  rest 

III. 

THE  DESCENT. 

My  mule  refreshed — and,  let  the  truth  be  told, 
He  was  not  of  that  vile,  that  scurvy  race. 
From  sire  to  son  lovers  of  controversy. 
But  patient,  diligent,  and  sure  of  foot. 
Shunning  the  loose  stone  on  the  precipice. 
Snorting  suspicion  while  with  sight,  smell,  touch. 
Examining  the  wet  and  spongy  moss, 
And  on  his  haunches  sitting  to  slide  down 
The  steep,  the  smooth — my  mule  refresh*d,  his  bells 
Jingled  once  more,  the  signal  to  depart. 
And  we  set  out  in  the  gray  light  of  dawn. 
Descending  rapidly — by  waterfalls 
Fast  frozen,  and  among  huge  blocks  of  ice 
That  in  their  long  career  had  stopt  midway. 
At  length,  unchcckM,  unbidden,  he  stood  still; 
And  all  his  bells  were  muffled.    Then  my  guide. 
Lowering  his  voice,  addressM  me :  **  Through  this 

chasm 
On  and  say  nothing — for  a  word,  a  breath. 
Stirring  the  air,  may  loosen  and  bring  down 
A  winter's  snc^-— enough  to  overwhelm 
The  horse  and  foot  that,  night  and  day,  defiled 
Along  this  path  to  conquer  at  Marengo. 
Well  I  remember  how  I  met  them  here. 
As  the  light  died  away,  and  how  Napoleon, 
Wrapt  in  his  cloak — I  could  not  be  deceived — 
Rein'd  in  his  horse,  and  ask'd  me,  as  I  pass'd. 
How  far  twas  to  St  Remi.    Where  the  rock 
Juts  forward,  and  the  road,  crumbling  away. 
Narrows  almost  to  nothing  at  its  base. 
'Twas  there ;  and  down  along  the  brink  he  led 
To  victory  ! — Dessaix,  who  tum'd  the  scale. 
Leaving  his  life-blood  in  that  famous  field, 
(When  the  clouds  break,  we  may  discern  the  spot 
In  the  blue  haze,)  sleeps,  as  you  saw  at  dawn, 
Just  as  you  enter'd,  in  the  hospital  church." 
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£o  faying,  for  m  while  he  held  his  peace, 
Awe-6truck  beneath  that  dreadful  canopy ; 
But  toon,  the  danger  passM,  launchM  forth  again. 

IV. 

JOBA88E. 

JoRAssE  waa  in  his  three-and-twentieth  jrear  i 
Graceful  and  active  as  a  stag  just  roused ; 
Gentle  withal,  and  pleasant  in  his  speech, 
Yet  seldom  seen  to  smile.    He  had  grown  up 
Among  the  hunters  of  the  higher  Alps ; 
Had  caught  their  starts  and  fits  of  thoughtfulness, 
Their  haggard  looks,  and  strange  soliloquies, 
Said  to  arise,  by  those  who  dwell  below. 
From  frequent  dealings  with  the  mountain  spirits. 
But  other  ways  had  taught  him  better  things ; 
And  now  he  number *d,  marching  by  my  side, 
The  savans,  princes,  who  with  him  had  crossM 
The  frozen  tract,  with  him  familiarly 
Through  the  rough  day  and  rougher  night  conversed 
In  many  a  chal6t  round  the  Peak  of  Terror,* 
Bound  Tacol,  Tour,  Well-horn  and  Rotenlau, 
And  her,  whose  throne  is  inacces8ible,t 
Who  sits,  withdrawn,  in  virgin  majesty. 
Nor  oft  unveils.    Anon  an  avalanche 
BoU'd  its  long  thunder ;  and  a  sudden  crash, 
Sharp  and  metallic,  to  the  startled  car 
Told  that  far  down  a  continent  of  ice 
Had  burst  in  twain.    But  he  had  now  begun  ; 
And  with  what  transport  he  recaird  the  hour 
When  to  deserve,  to  win  his  blooming  bride, 
Madelaine  of  Anuccy,  to  his  feet  he  bound 
Hie  iron  crampons,  and,  ascending,  trod 
The  upper  realms  of  frost ;  then,  by  a  cord 
Let  halfway  down,  enterM  a  grot  star-bright. 
And  gathered  from  above,  below,  around. 
The  pointed  crj'stals ! 

Once,  nor  long  before, 
(Thus  did  his  tongue  run  on,  favt  as  his  feet. 
And  with  an  eloquence  that  nature  gives 
To  all  her  children — breaking  off  by  starts 
Into  the  harsh  and  rude,  oft  as  the  mule 
Brew  his  displeasture,)  once,  nor  long  before, 
'Alone  at  daybreak  on  the  Mottenbcrg, 
He  slipped,  he  fell ;  and  through  a  fearful  cleft 
Gliding  from  ledf^e  to  led^,  frum  deep  tu  deeper. 
Went  to  the  under  world  !     I^mg  while  he  lay 
I'pon  his  ru^ed  be<l — then  w;iked  ftke  one 
Wishing  to  sleep  aguin  and  sleep  fur  ever  ! 
For,  looking  round,  he  saw  or  thought  he  saw 
Innumerable  branches  of  a  cavern. 
Winding  beneath  a  solid  crust  of  ice ; 
With  here  and  there  a  rent  that  showM  the  stars ! 
What  then,  aU«,  was  left  him  but  to  die  ^ 
What  else  in  thojie  immeasurable  chambers. 
Strewn  with  the  bones  of  miserable  men. 
Lost  like  himftelf  ?     Yet  mu<t  he  wander  on. 
Till  cold  and  huiiiccr  set  hiii  spirit  free  ! 
And,  rising,  he  began  hi«  dreary  nmnd ; 
When  hark,  the  noi«e  a5  of  sume  mighty  rii'er 
Working  its  way  to  light !     Back  he  withdrew. 
But  soon  retumM,  and,  fearless  from  de«|>air, 
DashM  down  the  dismal  channel ;  and  all  djy. 
If  day  could  be  where  utter  ibrknrNS  wa<, 
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TravellM  incessantly,  the  ciiggy  nai 
Just  over  head,  and  the  impetuous  wavti, 
Nor  broad  nor  deep,  yet  with  a  gaaVt  irmntk 
Lashing  hun  on.    At  last  the  water  slept 
In  a  dead  lake— at  the  third  step  he  took. 
Unfathomable— and  the  rool^  tint  hmg 
Had  threaten*d,  suddenly  descending,  lay 
Flat  on  the  surface.    Statue-like  he  ftood, 
His  journey  ended ;  when  a  imy  divine 
Shot  through  his  soul.    Breathing  a  pnyer  ts  hH 
Whose  ears  are  never  shut,  the  blessed  virgii. 
He  plunged,  he  swam— and  in  an  instant  rose, 
The  barrier  past,  in  light,  in  iunshine !    Thm^ 
A  smiling  valley,  full  of  cottages. 
Glittering  the  river  ran ;  and  on  the  bejik 
The  young  were  dancing  (twas  a  feitival-dsy) 
All  in  their  best  attire.    There  first  be  saw 
His  Madelaine.    In  the  crowd  she  stood  to  hsar. 
When  all  drew  round,  inquiring  (  and  her  fMe, 
Seen  behind  all,  and,  varying,  as  he  spoke, 
With  hope,  and  fear,  and  generous  sympat^, 
Subdued  him.    From  that  very  hour  be  k>ved. 

The  tale  was  long,  but  coming  to  a  close, 
When  his  dark  eyes  flash  *d  fire,  and,  stopping  ihi 
He  listen *d  and  look'd  up.    I  lookM  up  too  i 
And  twice  there  came  a  hiss  that  throug^i  ow  thriV 
*Twas  heard  no  more.    A  chamois  on  the  clif 
Had  roused  his  fellows  with  that  cry  of  fiar. 
And  all  were  gone. 

But  now  the  thread  wasbiohi 
Love  and  its  joys  had  vanish *d  from  his  mind  i 
And  he  recounted  his  hair-breadth  escapes 
When  with  his  friend,  Hubert  of  Bionno^, 
(Ilis  ancient  carbine  from  his  slioulder  slung, 
Ilis  axe  to  hew  a  staircase  in  the  ice,) 
He  tnck'd  their  fuoLstep:^.    By  a  cloud  surprisfd 
Upon  a  crag  among  the  preci}iices. 
Where  the  next  step  had  hurlM  them  fifty  fathoi 
Oft  had  they  stood,  lockM  in  each  others  aivs. 
All  the  lonK  night  under  a  freezing  sky, 
(lach  guanling  each  the  while  from  sleeping,  hVk 
O,  *twas  a  sport  he  loved  dearer  than  life. 
And  only  would  with  life  it<elf  relinquish ! 
**  My  sire,  my  grand.sirc  died  among  these  wilda 
As  for  mvM-lf,**  hv  cri(.>d,  and  he  held  forth 
His  walli-t  in  his  h.iml,  **  this  do  I  call 
My  winding  sheet — for  I  shall  have  no  other  !** 

And  he  s|)oke  truth.    Within  a  little  month 
He  lay  among  these  awful  sjUtude«, 
(Twas  on  a  gliicier — lialfway  up  to  heaven,) 
Taking  his  final  re^t.     Long  did  his  wife, 
Suckling  her  babe,  her  only  one,  louk  out 
The  way  he  went  at  parting,  but  he  came  not ! 
Long  fear  to  close  her  eyes,  lest  m  her  sleep 
(Such  their  U'lief)  he  should  appear  before  her, 
Frozen  and  ghastly  pale,  or  crush M  and  blccdia| 
To  tell  her  where  he  lay,  and  supplicate 
For  the  last  rite  !     At  length  the  dismal  newt 
Came  to  her  ears,  and  to  her  eyes  his  corse. 

V. 

MARGIKRITE  BE  TOURS. 

Now  the  gray  granite,  starting  through  the 
I>i<icover*d  many  a  variegated  moss* 
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>  the  ptigrimraitiDg  on  his  gtaff 

n  oat  capes  mud  isltnds ;  and  ere  long 

rkss  floweis,  soeh  as  disdain  to  live 

er  TCgkNis,  and  delighted  drink 

nids  hefoie  they  fidl,  ilowen  of  all  hoes, 

heir  diminiitiTe  leaves  ooverM  the  ground. 

then,  that,  turning  bj  an  aodent  larch, 

d  in  two,  yet  most  mjestical 

:s  long  level  branches,  we  observed 

in  figure  sitting  on  a  stone 

m  by  the  way-side— just  where  the  rock 

1  asunder,  and  the  Evil  One 

dged  the  gulf,  a  woodrons  monument 

I  one  night,  finxn  which  the  flood  beneath, 

along,  all  foam,  is  seen,  not  heard, 

in  as  motionless ! 

Nearer  we  drew, 
ras  a  woman  young  and  delicate, 
in  a  russet  cloak  firom  head  to  foot, 
!S  cast  down,  her  cheek  upon  her  hand 
est  thought    Young  as  she  was,  she  wore 
tren  cap  $  and  tnm  her  shape  we  judged, 
we  might,  that  it  would  not  be  long 
became  a  mother.    Pale  she  look'd, 
iifnl;  though,  methought,  once,  if  not  twice, 
•d  away  a  tear  that  would  be  comingt 
those  moments  her  small  hat  of  straw, 
B  ooe  side,  and  gamishM  with  a  riband 
ig  with  gold,  but  ill  concealed  a  face 
I  to  be  foigotten.    Rising  up 
ippraneh,  she  joumey'd  slowly  on ; 
companioo,  long  before  we  met, 
od  ran  down  to  greet  her. 

She  was  bom 
as  her  artless  tale,  told  with  fresh  tears) 
l*Aosta ;  and  an  Alpine  stream, 
from  crag  to  crag  in  its  short  course 
the  IXna,  tum'd  her  father's  milL 
d  she  blossom  till  a  Valaisan, 
man  of  Biartigny,  won  her  heart, 
the  old  man's  grief.    Long  he  held  out, 
Ig  to  resign  her;  and  at  length, 
le  third  susomer  came,  they  stole  a  match 
.    The  act  was  sudden ;  and  when  far 
er  spirit  had  misgivings.    Then 
ired  to  herself  that  aged  face 
)d  wan,  in  sorrow,  not  in  angert 
en  at  last  the  heard  bii  hour  was  near, 
rth  unseen,  and,  burden'd  as  she  was, 
be  high  Alps  on  foot  to  ask  forgiveness, 
I  him  to  her  heart  before  he  died. 

done.    She  had  fulfill'd  her  wish, 
oo  her  way,  rejoicing,  weeping. 
like  hen  had  suffered ;  but  her  love 
ng  within  her ;  and  right  on  she  went, 
lo  ilL    Bfay  all  good  angels  guard  her ! 
lid  I  once  again,  as  once  I  may, 
ttigny,  I  will  not  forget 
atahle  roof,  Bfarguerite  de  Tours  i 
the  silver  swan.**   Heaven  prosper  thee ! 

VI. 
THE  ALPS. 
irst  beholds  those  everlasting  clouds, 
I  aad  harvest,  morning,  noon  and  night, 

•  LaCjias. 


Still  where  they  were,  steadfast,  immovable ; 
Who  first  beholds  the  Alpe— Ohat  mighty  chain 
Of  mountains,  stretdiing  on  from  east  to  west. 
So  massive,  yet  so  shadowy,  so  ethereal. 
As  to  belong  rather  to  heaven  than  to  earth- 
But  instantly  receives  into  his  soul 
A  sense,  a  feeling  that  he  loses  not, 
A  something  that  informs  him  tis  a  moment 
Whence  he  may  date  henceforward  and  for  ever  ? 

To  me  they  seem'd  the  baniers  of  a  world. 
Saying,  Thus  far,  no  fitrther !  and  as  o'er 
The  level  plain  I  traTell'd  silentiy, 
Nearing  them  more  and  more,  day  after  day. 
My  wandering  thoughts  my  only  company. 
And  they  before  me  still,  oft  as  I  look'd, 
A  strange  delight,  mingled  with  fiBar,came  o'er  me, 
A  wonder  as  at  things  I  had  not  heard  of ! 
Oft  as  I  look'd,  I  felt  as  though  it  were 
For  the  first  time* 

Great  was  the  tumult  there. 
Deafening  the  din,  when  in  barbaric  pomp 
The  Carthaginian  on  his  mareh  to  Rome 
Entered  their  fastnesses.    Trampling  the  snows. 
The  war-horse  reared  i  and  the  tower'd  elephant 
Uptum'd  his  trunk  into  the  murky  sky. 
Then  tumbled  headlong,  swallow'd  up  and  lost, 
He  and  his  rider. 

Now  the  scene  is  changed ; 
And  o'er  Mont  Cenis,  o'er  the  Simplon  winds 
A  path  of  pleasure.    Like  a  silver  zone 
Flung  about  carelessly,  it  shines  afar. 
Catching  the  eye  in  many  a  broken  link. 
In  many  a  turn  and  traverse  as  it  glides  $ 
And  oft  above  and  oft  below  appears, 
Seen  o'er  the  wall  by  him  who  journeys  up. 
As  though  it  were  another,  not  the  same, 
Leading  along  he  knows  not  whence  or  whither 
Yet  through  its  fairy  course,  go  where  it  will. 
The  torrent  stops  it  not,  the  rugged  rock 
Opens  and  lets  it  in ;  and  on  it  runs. 
Winning  its  easy  way  from  clime  to  clime 
Through  glens  lock'd  up  before. 

Not  such  my  path  ! 
Mine  but  for  those,  who,  like  Jean  Jacques,  delight 
In  dizziness,  gazing  and  shuddering  on 
Till  fascination  comes  and  the  brain  turns  ! 
Mine,  though  I  judge  but  from  my  ague-fits 
Over  the  Drance,  just  where  the  abbot  feel. 
The  same  as  Hannibal's. 

But  now  'tis  past. 
That  turbulent  chaos  ;  and  the  promised  land 
Lies  at  my  feet  in  all  its  loveliness ! 
To  him  who  starts  up  from  a  terrible  dream. 
And  lo  the  sun  is  shining,  and  the  lark 
Singing  aloud  for  joy,  to  him  is  not 
Such  sudden  ravishment  as  now  I  feel 
At  the  first  glimpses  of  fair  Italy. 

vn. 

COMO. 

I  LOVE  to  sail  along  the  Larian  Lake 
Under  the  shore — ^though  not  to  visit  Pliny, 
To  catch  him  musing  in  his  plane  tree  walk. 
Or  fishing,  as  he  might  be,  from  his  window  i 
And,  to  deal  plainly,  (may  his  shade  forgive  me !) 
Could  I  recall  the  ages  past,  and  play 
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The  fool  with  Time,  I  should  perhaps  reserve 

My  leisure  for  Catullus  on  hu  lake, 

Thou|^  to  fare  worse,  or  Virgil  at  his  farm 

A  little  further  on  the  way  to  Mantua. 

But  such  thinp  cannot  be.    So  I  sit  still. 

And  let  the  boatman  shift  his  little  sail. 

His  sail  so  forked  and  so  swallow-like, 

Well  pleased  with  all  that  comes.    The  morning  air 

Plays  on  my  cheek  how  gently,  flinging  round 

A  silvery  gleam :  and  now  the  purple  mists 

Hise  like  a  curtain ;  now  the  sun  looks  out, 

Filling,  o*erflowing  with  his  glorious  light 

This  noble  amphitheatre  of  mountains ; 

And  now  appear  as  on  a  phosphor  sea 

Kumberless  barks,  from  Milan,  from  Pa  via  i 

Some  sailing  up,  some  down,  and  some  at  anchor, 

Lading,  unlading  at  that  small  port-town 

Under  the  promontory — its  tall  tower 

And  long  flat  roofs,  just  such  as  Poossin  drew, 

Caught  by  a  sunbeam  slanting  through  a  cloud ; 

A  quay-like  scene,  glittering  and  full  of  life, 

And  doubled  by  reflection. 

What  delight, 
After  80  long  a  scjoum  in  the  wild. 
To  hear  once  more  the  sounds  of  cheerful  labour ! 
"-But  in  a  clime  like  this  where  are  they  not  ? 
Along  the  shores,  among  the  hills  tis  now 
The  he>*day  of  the  mintage  \  all  abroad. 
But  most  the  young  and  of  the  gentler  sex, 
Busy  in  gathering ;  all  among  the  vines, 
C^ome  on  the  ladder,  and  some  underneath. 
Filling  their  baskets  of  green  wickerwork, 
While  many  a  canzonet  and  frolic  laugh 
Come  thniu^h  the  leaver ;  the  vinoit  in  light  festoons 
Frum  tree  to  tree,  the  trees  in  avenues, 
And  every  avenue  a  coverM  walk. 
Hung  with  black  clusters.    Tu  enough  to  make 
The  sad  man  merr>',  the  l>enevolrnt  one 
Melt  into  tears— so  general  is  the  joy  * 
While  up  and  down  the  cliflfrt,  over  the  lake. 
Wains  oxen-drawn,  and  pannier M  mules  arc  seen. 
Laden  with  gra|>e5,  and  droppinic  rosy  wine. 
Here  I  received  frum  thee,  Kilipiw  Muri, 
One  of  those  cDurtesies  so  sweet,  so  rare ! 
When,  as  I  rambled  thruui^h  thy  vineyard  ground 
fin  the  hill-siile,  thou  sent^st  thy  little  son. 
Charged  with  a  bunch  almost  as  big  as  he, 
To  press  it  oif  the  stranger. 

Mav  thv  vats 
OVrflow,  and  he.  thy  willing  i;ift-l»('arer« 
Live  to  become  ere  long  himself  a  eiver ; 
And  in  due  time,  when  thou  art  fall  of  honour. 
The  staff  of  tliine  old  age  ? 

In  a  strange  land 
Fuch  thinr<.  however  trifling,  reach  the  heart. 
And  throuirh  the  heart  the  head,  clearing  away 
The  narr\»w  notMn«  that  ^'W  up  at  hi4ne. 
And  in  their  plarc  crafting;  c^nHl-will  to  alL 
At  least  i  fount}  it  so :  nor  loss  at  eve. 
When,  bidden  a«  an  Kiicli<h  tra\e)ler. 
(*Twas  by  a  little  Niat  that  ^a\e  me  rha<e 
Svith  oar  and  saiU  a«  homeward-Ntund  I  rrossM 
The  ha.v  of  Trameirinr.)  rcht  rradily 
I  tum'd  my  prt^w  and  loU.m  M,  lainlin^  s  vn 
Where  steps  of  purest  marMe  ini't  the  wave  i 
Where,  thxvu^  the  ixvllues  aui  cocniv^r^ , 


Soft  music  came  as  from  Aimida^  pabtti 
Breathing  enchantment  o'er  the  woods,  the 
And  through  a  bxi^t  paTilioB,  bright  at  diy. 
Forms  such  as  hers  were  flitting,  lost  anong 
Such  as  of  old  in  sober  pomp  swept  by. 
Such  as  adorn  the  triumphs  and  the  feasts 
Painted  by  Ckgliari ;  where  the  world  danced 
Under  the  stany  sky,  while  I  kwk'd  on. 
Admiring,  listening,  quafBng  gramolata. 
And  reading,  in  the  eyes  that  spuklcd  roand, 
The  thousand  love  adventures  written  tbeic. 

Can  I  forget — no,  never,  such  a  scene 
So  full  of  witcheiy !    Night  linger*d  ftiU, 
When,  with  a  dying  breeze,  I  left  BeUaggiof 
But  the  strain  follow*d  me  i  and  still  I  saw 
Thy  smile,  Angelica ;  and  still  I  heard 
Thy  voice— once  and  again  bidding  adieu. 

VIII. 

BERGAMa 

The  song  was  one  that  I  had  heard  befine, 
But  where  I  knew  not    It  inclined  to  sadnosi 
And,  turning  round  from  the  dellcioos  fut 
My  landlord's  little  daughter,  Barbara, 
Had  from  her  apron  just  rollM  out  before  mt. 
Figs  and  rock-melons— at  the  door  I  saw 
Two  boys  of  lively  aspect    Peasant-like 
They  were,  and  poorly  clad,  but  not  unskill^f 
With  their  small  voices  and  an  old  gnitar 
Winning  their  mazy  progress  to  my  heart 
In  that,  the  only  universal  language. 
But  soon  they  changed  the  measure,  entering « 
A  pleasant  dialogue  of  sweet  and  sour, 
A  war  of  words,  and  wafted  with  looks  and  gestBtti 
Between  Trappanti  and  his  ancient  dame, 
Mona  Lucilia.    To  and  fn>  it  went ; 
While  many  a  titter  on  the  stairs  was  heard. 
And  Barbara's  among  them. 

When  twa.4  done, 
Their  dark  eyes  flash'd  no  longer,  >-et,  metlmi^lp 
In  many  a  glance  as  from  the  soul,  expressM 
More  than  enough  to  scr^'e  them.     Far  or 
Few  let  them  pass  unnoticed  ;  and  there 
A  mother  round  al>out  for  many  a  league. 
But  ci>uld  repeat  tiieir  story.    Twins  they  w«w. 
And  orphans,  as  I  learnt,  cast  on  the  worid; 
The  parents  lost  in  the  old  ferr^'-boat 
That,  three  yearv  since,  la^t  Martinmas, went 
Crossing  the  rough  Penacus.* 

May  they  live 
Blamele«<  and  happy — rich  they  cannot  be, 
Like  him  who,  in  the  davs  of  minstrehr. 
Came  in  a  be^ar's  weeds  to  Petrarch's  door, 
Crving  without,  **  Give  me  a  lay  to  sine  .'" 
And  six^n  in  silk  (such  then  the  power  of  aong) 
RetumM  to  thank  him ;  or  like  him  wayworn 
And  I  "it,  who,  by  the  foaming  Adici* 
IVscendinc;  from  the  Tyrol,  as  niisht  fell, 
Kmvk'd  at  a  city  c'te  near  the  hill  foot. 
The  fate  that  Nire  >o  I  iif ,  sculptured  in  stone. 
An  eacle  on  a  la^l-ler,  and  at  once 
Found  welo*me— iiichtly  in  the  banner *d  hall 
Tuning  his  harp  t-t  ta]e-»  i  f  chivalry 
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he  grMt  MaitiDO,  and  his  guests, 
Be-sod-twcDty,  by  some  idvene  fortime, 
or  tretson  or  domestic  malice, 
tbeir  kingly  erowns,  reft  of  their  all, 
lag  on  his  boimty. 

Bnt  whonow 
he  chamber,  flourishing  a  scroll 
ght  hand,  his  left  at  every  step 
S  the  Aoor  with  what  was  once  a  hat 
Qony  P    Gliding  on  he  comes, 
I,  nngarter'd ;  his  long  suit  of  black 
nd  threadbare,  though  renew'd  in  patchev 
las  almost  ceased  to  be  the  old  one. 
th  arriTed,  and  with  a  shrug  that  pleads 
ly  necessity  !**  he  stops  and  spealo^ 
g  a  smile  into  his  dinnerless  face. 
1  a  poet,  signor  ^-^ve  me  leave 
yon  welcome.    Thou^  you  shrink  from 
otiee, 

nidour  of  your  name  has  gone  before  you  i 
ly  from  sea  to  sea  rejoices, 
indeed  she  may !    But  I  transgress : 
ve  known  the  weight  of  praise,  and  ou^ 
e  another." 

Saying  so,  be  laid 
net,  an  impromptu,  on  my  table, 
rM  and  left  um  ;  in  his  hollow  hand 
Dg  my  small  tribute,  a  zeechino, 
ooosly,  as  doctors  do  their  fees, 
melet,  and  a  flagon  of  hill-wine, 
eiy  best  in  Bergamo !"  had  long 
in  all  eyes ;  or,  like  the  young  Gil  Bias 
illane,  I  had  perhaps  been  seen 
tg  my  bread  and  salt  for  empty  praise. 

IX. 
ITALY. 

in  Italy  ?    Is  this  the  Mincius  ? 
se  the  distant  turrets  of  Verona  ? 
ill  I  sup  where  Juliet  at  the  mask 
r  loved  Montague,  and  now  sleeps  by  him  ? 
lestioDs  hourly  do  I  ask  myself ; 
t  a  finger-post  by  the  road  side 
sntua"— ^  To  Ferrara" — ^but  excites 
e,  and  doubt,  and  self-congratulation, 
ly,  how  beautiful  thou  art ! 
id  I  weep— ^or  thou  art  lying,  a)as ! 
the  dust ;  and  tl^y  who  come,  admire  thee 
admire  the  beautiful  in  death. 
iras  a  dangerous  gift,  the  gift  of  beauty, 
thou  hadst  less,  or  wert  as  once  thou  wast, 
ig  awe  in  those  who  now  enslave  thee  ! 
rhy  despair  ?    Twice  hast  thou  lived  already, 
■hone  among  the  nations  of  the  world, 
swi  shines  among  the  lesser  lights 
rm ;  and  shalt  again.    The  hour  shall  come, 
Aey  who  think  to  bind  the  ethereal  spirit, 
ike  the  eagle  cowering  o*er  his  prey, 
with  quick  eye,  and  strike  and  strike  again 
i  sinew  vibrate,  shall  confess 
sisdoD  lolly.    £*en  now  the  flame 
forth  where  once  it  burnt  so  gloriously, 
fing,  left  a  splendour  like  the  day, 
ke  tb«  djgr  diffused  itself,  and  still 
th»  cnrtb— the  light  of  genius,  virtue, 
tm  fai  thooght  and  act,  oontempt  of  deatis. 


Godlike  example.    Echoes  that  have  slept 
Since  Athens,  Lacedaemon,  were  themselves, 
Since  men  invoked  **  By  those  in  Marathon  \** 
Awake  along  the  iEgean ;  and  the  dead, 
They  of  that  sacred  shore,  have  heard  the  call. 
And  through  the  ranks,  from  wing  to  wing,  are  seen 
Moving  as  once  they  were-*-instead  of  rage 
Breathing  deliberate  valour. 

X. 

COLL'iLTO. 

Iif  this  neglected  mirror  (the  broad  frame 
Of  massive  silver  serves  to  testify 
That  many  a  noble  matron  of  the  house 
Has  sate  before  it)  once,  alas !  was  seeir 
What  led  to  many  sorrows.    From  that  time 
The  bat  came  hither  for  a  sleeping  place ; 
And  he,  who  cursed  another  in  his  heart. 
Said, "  Be  thy  dwelling  through  the  day,  the  night, 
Sbunn*d  like  Coll*alto."    Twas  in  that  old  castle. 
Which  flanks  the  cliff  with  its  grsy  battlements 
Flung  here  and  there,  and,  like  an  eagle's  nest. 
Hangs  in  the  Trevisan,  that  thus  the  steward. 
Shaking  his  k)cks,  the  few  that  time  had  left  hha, 
AddressM  me,  as  we  enter'd  what  was  call*d 
**  My  lady's  chamber."    On  the  walls,  the  chairs. 
Much  yet  remain'd  of  the  rich  tapestry 
Much  of  the  adventures  of  Sir  Lancelot 
In  the  green  glades  of  some  enchanted  foresL- 
The  toilet  table  was  of  massive  silver, 
Florentine  art,  when  Florence  was  renown^  r 
A  gay  confusion  of  the  elements, 
Dolphins  and  bojrs,  and  shells  and  fruits  and  flowen  ;. 
And  from  the  ceiling,  in  his  gilded  cage, 
Hung  a  small  bird  of  curious  workmanship. 
That,  when  his  mistress  bade  him,  would  unfold 
(So  said  at  least  the  babbling  dame,  tradition) 
His  emerald  wings,  and  sing  and  sing  again 
The  song  that  pleased  her.    While  I  stood  and 

look'd, 
A  gleam  of  day  yet  lingering  in  the  west. 
The  steward  went  on. 

**  She  had  (His  now  long  sinct^ 
A  gentle  serving  maid,  the  fair  Cristina. 
Fair  as  a  lily,  and  as  spotless  too ; 
None  so  admired,  beloved.    They  had  grown  up 
As  play-fellows ;  and  some  there  were,  who  said. 
Some  who  knew  much,  discoursing  of  Cristina, 
*  She  is  not  what  she  seems.'    When  unrequired. 
She  would  steal  forth  ;  her  custom,  her  delight. 
To  wander  through  and  through  an  ancient  grove 
Self-planted  halfway  down,  losing  herself 
Like  one  in  love  with  sadness ;  and  her  veil 
And  vesture  white,  seen  ever  in  that  place. 
Ever  as  surely  as  the  hours  came  round. 
Among  those  reverend  trees,  gave  her  below 
The  name  of  the  White  Lady.    But  the  day 
Is  gone,  and  I  delay  you. 

In  that  chair 
The  countess,  as  it  might  be  now,  was  sittmg. 
Her  gentle  serving  maid,  the  fair  Cristina, 
Combing  her  golden  hair ;  and  through  this  door 
The  count,  her  lord,  was  hastening,  call'd  away 
By  letters  of  great  urgency  to  Venice  ; 
When  in  the  glass  she  saw,  as  she  believed, 
(Twas  an  illosion  of  the  evil  spirit-* 
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Some  say  he  came  and  crossM  it  at  the  instant,) 
A  smile,  a  glance  at  parting,  given  and  answer'd, 
That  tumM  her  blood  to  gall.    That  very  night 
The  deed  was  done.    That  night,  ere  yet  the  moon 
Was  up  on  Monte  Calvo,  and  the  wolf 
Baying  as  still  he  does,  (oft  do  I  hear  him, 
An  hour  and  more  by  the  old  turret  clock,) 
They  led  her  forth,  th'  unhappy,  lost  Cristina, 
Helping  her  down  in  her  distress — to  die. 

"  No  blood  was  spilt )  no  instrument  of  death 
Lurk'd— or  stood  forth,  declaring  its  bad  purpose ; 
Nor  was  a  hair  of  her  unblemishM  head 
Hurt  in  that  hour.    Fresh  as  a  flower  ungather'd, 
And  warm  with  life,  her  youthful  pulses  playing, 
She  was  wallM  up  witliin  the  castle  wall. 
The  wall  itself  was  hollow'd  to  receive  her  i 
Then  closed  again,  and  done  to  line  and  rule. 
Would  you  descend  and  see  it  ?— 'TIS  far  down ; 
And  many  a  stair  is  gone.    Tis  in  a  vault 
Under  the  chapel  x  and  there  nightly  now. 
As  in  the  narrow  niche,  when  smooth  and  fair. 
And  as  though  nothing  had  been  done  or  thought  of. 
The  stone-work  rose  before  her,  till  the  light 
GlimmerM  and  went — there,  nightly,  at  that  hour, 
(You  smile,  and  would  it  were  an  idle  tale .' 
Would  we  could  say  so !)  at  that  hour  she  stands 
Shuddering — lier  eyei  uplifted,  and  her  hands 
JoinM  ax  in  prayer  {  then,  like  a  blessed  soul 
Bursting  the  tomb,  springs  forward,  and  away 
Flies  o>r  the  w<K>ds,  the  mountains.    Issuing  forth, 
The  hunter  meets  her  in  his  hunting  track ; 
The  she])hen1  on  the  heath,  starting,  exclainM, 
(For  still  she  bears  the  name  she  bore  of  old,) 
•  'Tis  the  White  Lady  !' » 

XI. 
VENICE. 

TiiEKF.  is  a  glorious  city  in  the  sea. 
The  sea  is  in  the  broad,  the  narrow  streets 
Kbbin^  and  flowint;;  and  the  salt  sea-weed 
Clings  ti)  the  marble  of  her  i)alaces. 
No  track  uf  men,  no  footsteps  to  and  fro. 
Lead  to  her  gates.    The  path  lies  oVr  the  sea, 
Invisible ;  and  from  the  lanti  we  went, 
As  to  a  floating  city— steering  in, 
And  gilding  up  her  streets  as  in  a  dream, 
So  smooihly,  silently-— by  many  a  dome 
Mos<iue-like,  and  many  a  stately  portico. 
The  statues  ranged  along  an  a/ure  sky ; 
By  many  a  pile  in  more  than  eastern  splendour, 
(^f  old  the  residence  of  merchant  king!« ; 
The  fr.mts  of  some,  though  time  had  shutterM  them. 
Still  glowing  with  the  richest  hues  of  art. 
As  thoUiih  the  wealth  within  them  had  run  o*er. 

Thither  I  came,  and  in  a  wondntus  ark, 
(That,  long  Itefore  wi*  slippM  our  cable,  rang 
As  with  the  voices  of  all  living  things,) 
From  Vadua,  whore  the  «tars  are,  night  by  night, 
Watch'd  fn«m  the  top  of  an  old  dungeon  tower, 
Whei>ce  Hood  ran  f»nfo,  tlie  tower  of  Kzzelin— 
Nut  a«  he  wutthM  thorn,  when  he  read  his  fate 
A  ltd  shudder  M.    Hut  of  him  I  thought  not  then. 
Him  or  hin  horo9co|ie;  far,  fir  fri<m  me 
Thef.jrmsofguiltam!  fear;  Ih'Mii^h  some  were  there, 
Sittin^r  am>iti;  us  nniiid  the  r^I'in  Nont, 
Some  who,  1  ik  ehiffl,  hod  cried, '*.<p  ill  lljod  enough!** 


And  could  shake  long  at  ihadowf.   They  had  pbj'd 
Their  parts  at  Padua,  and  were  now  ictuning; 
A  vagnuit  crew,  and  careless  cf  to-morrow. 
Careless  and  full  of  mirth.    Who,  in  that  qoiTff, 
Sings  "  Caro,  caro  ?*' — *Tis  the  prima  donna, 
And  to  her  monkey,  smiling  in  his  face. 
Who,  as  transported,  cries,  **  Brara !  ancoia  ?" 
Tis  a  grave  personage,  an  oM  macaw, 
Perch*d  on  her  shoulder.   But  mark  him  who  kifs 
Ashore,  and  with  a  shout  urgn  akng 
The  lagging  mules  {  then  runs  and  climbi  a  tnc 
That  with  its  branches  overhang  the  stream, 
And,  like  an  acorn,  drops  on  deck  again. 
Tis  he  who  speaks  not,  stirs  not,  hat  we  h^gli 
That  child  of  fun  and  frolic,  Arlccehiao. 
And  mark  their  poet — ^with  what  emphasis 
He  prompts  the  young  sonbrette,  conning  bcrpsft! 
lier  tongue  plays  truant,  and  be  raps  his  boi. 
And  prompts  again  {  for  ever  looking  roimd 
As  if  in  search  of  subjects  for  his  wit. 
His  satire ;  and  as  often  whispering 
Things,  though  unheard,  not  unimaginable. 

Had  I  thy  pencil,  Crabbe,  (when  thou  hast  dosr,— 
Late  may  it  be, — it  will,  like  Prosperoli  staf^ 
Be  buried  fift}'  fathoms  in  the  earth,) 
I  would  portray  the  Italian — ^Now  I  cannoL 
Subtle,  discern u)g,  eloquent,  the  slave 
Of  love,  of  bate,  for  ever  in  extremes ; 
Gentle  when  unprovoked,  easily  won. 
But  quick  in  quarrel — through  a  thousand  shades 
His  spirit  flits,  chameleon-like;  and  mocks 
The  eye  of  the  obsen-er. 

Gliding  on, 
At  length  we  leave  the  river  for  the  sea. 
At  k>ngth  a  \*oice  aloft  proclaims  «  Venezia  I" 
And,  as  callM  forth,  it  comes. 

A  few  in  fear. 
Flying  away  from  him  whose  boa«t  it  was,* 
That  the  grass  grew  not  where  his  hone  had  tni. 
Gave  birth  to  Venice.    Like  the  waterfowl, 
Thoy  built  their  nests  among  the  ocean  waves; 
And,  where  the  sands  were  shifting,  as  the  wind 
Blew  from  the  north,  the  south ;  where  tbey  Ifetf 

came. 
Had  to  make  sure  the  ground  they  stood  upon, 
Rose,  like  an  exhalation,  from  the  deep, 
A  vast  metropolis,  with  glittering  spires. 
With  theatres,  basilicas  ailom'd ; 
A  scene  of  light  and  glory,  a  dominion. 
That  has  endured  the  longest  among  men. 

And  whence  the  talisman  by  which  she  rose. 
Towering  >    Twas  found  there  in  the  barren  sck 
Want  led  to  enterprise ;  and,  far  and  near, 
Who  mot  not  the  Venetian  ' — now  in  Cairo ; 
F.re  yet  the  califa  came,  listening  to  hear 
Its  bells  approaching  fmm  the  Red  Sea  ctiast; 
Now  on  the  Euxine,  on  the  Sea  of  Azoph, 
In  converse  with  the  Per*i\n,  with  the  Ross, 
The  Tartar;  on  his  lowly  dock  receiving 
Pearls  fn^m  the  Gulf  of  ()rmus,gems  from  Bagdidi 
Kyes  brighter  yet,  that  sheil  the  light  of  love, 
Kn  m  Georgia,  from  rirr:i««ii.    Wandering  rooad. 
When  in  the  rich  bazaar  he  saw,  di<phy*d. 
Treasures  from  unknown  climes,  away  be  wvnl. 
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ivelling  slowlj  upwud,  drew  ere  long 
le  well-head  supplying  all  below  j 
the  imperial  dty  of  the  east, 
his  tributary. 

If  we  turn 
>hek  forests  of  the  Rhine,  the  Danube, 
)'er  each  narrow  glen  a  castle  hangs, 
:e  the  wolf  that  hunger'd  at  his  door, 
on  lived  by  rapine — ^there  we  meet, 
ike  guise,  the  caravan  from  Venice ; 
n  its  march,  now  lost  and  now  emerging, 
ring  file,  the  trumpet  heard,  the  scout 
1  recall'd — but  at  a  city  gate 
»ty,  and  look*d  for  ere  it  comes ; 
I  its  way  with  all  that  can  attract, 
rhence  every  wild  cry  of  the  desert, 
^  stage-dancers.    Well  might  Charlemain, 
brave  peers,  each  with  his  visor  up, 
long  lances  lean  and  gaze  a  while, 
le  Venetian  to  their  eyes  disclosed 
iden  of  the  east !    Well  might  they  then 
new  conquests! 

Thus  did  Venice  rise, 
urish,  till  th*  unwelcome  tidings  came, 
the  Tagus  had  arrived  a  fleet 
dia,  from  the  region  of  the  sun, 
t  with  spices — ^that  a  way  was  founds 
el  openM,  and  the  golden  stream 
o  enrich  another.    Then  she  felt 
ngth  departing,  and  at  last  she  fell, 
A  instant,  blotted  out  and  razed ; 
had  stood  yet  longer  than  the  longest 
inr  kingdoms-^who,  as  in  an  ark, 
ted  down,  amid  a  thousand  wrecks^ 
^,  from  the  old  world  to  the  new, 
e  last  trace  of  civilized  life— to  where 
me  again,  and  with  unclouded  splendour, 
h  many  an  age  in  the  midsea  she  dwelt, 
r  retreat  calmly  contemplating 
iges  of  the  earth,  herself  unchanged. 
n  pass*d,  as  in  an  awful  dream, 
btiest  of  the  mighty.    What  are  these, 
in  their  purple  ?    O'er  the  globe  they  fling 
mstrous  shadows  {  and,  while  yet  we  speak, 
-like,  vanish  with  a  dreadful  scream ! 
int  the  last  that  styled  themselves  the 
esars  ? 

» in  long  array  (look  where  they  come ; 
stures  menacing  so  far  and  wide) 
i  green  turban  and  the  heron's  plume  ? 
It  the  caliph*  ^  follow'd  fast  by  shapes 
ind  strange— emperor,  and  king,  and  czar, 
an,  each,  with  a  gigantic  stride, 
ig  on  all  the  flourishing  works  of  peace 
his  greatness  greater,  and  inscribe 
» in  blood— some,  men  of  steel,  steel-clad  j 
or  long,  alas !  the  interval, 
tad  gay  attire,  with  brow  serene 
;  Jor9*9  thunder,  scattering  sulphurous  fire 
with  darkness ;  and,  among  the  rest, 
>y  one,  passing  continually, 
ho  anoDe  a  sway  beyond  them  all ; 
r  with  age,  each  in  a  triple  crown, 
is  tremokmi  hands  grasping  the  keys 
•lone,  at  be  would  signify, 
cftTw'k  gate. 


xn. 

LUIGT. 

He  who  is  on  his  travels  and  loves  ease, 
Ease  and  companionship,  should  hire  a  youth. 
Such  as  thou  wert,  Luigi.    Thee  I  found, 
Plajing  at  mora  on  the  cabin  roof 
With  Pulcinella,  crying,  as  in  wrath, 
"  Tre !  Quattro  I  Cinque !"— tis  a  game  to  strike 
Fire  from  the  coldest  heart     What  then  from 

thine  ? 
And,  ere  the  twentieth  throw,  I  had  resolved. 
Won  by  thy  looks.    Thou  wert  an  honest  lad ; 
Wert  generous,  grateful,  not  without  ambition. 
Had  it  depended  on  thy  will  and  pleasure. 
Thou  wouldst  have  niunber'd  in  thy  family 
At  least  six  doges  and  twelve  procurators. 
But  that  was  not  to  be.    In  thee  I  saw 
The  last  of  a  long  line  of  Carbonari, 
Who  in  their  forest,  for  three  hundred  years, 
Had  lived  and  labour'd,  cutting,  charring  wood  t 
Discovering  where  they  were,  to  tiiose  astray. 
By  the  re-echoing  stroke,  the  crash,  the  &11, 
(^  the  blue  wreath  that  travell'd  slowly  up 
Into  the  sky.    Thy  nobler  destinies 
Led  thee  away  to  jostle  in  the  crowd ; 
And  there  I  found  thee— by  thy  own  prescriptioii 
Crossing  the  sea  to  try  once  more  a  change 
Of  air  and  diet,  landing,  and  as  gayly 
Near  the  Dogano— on  the  great  canal. 
As  though  thou  knewest  where  to  dine  and  sletp. 

First  didst  thou  practise  patience  in  Bologna, 
Serving  behind  a  cardinal's  gouty  chair. 
Laughing  at  jests  that  were  no  laughing  matter  t 
Then  teach  the  art  to  others  in  Ferrara, 
— ^At  the  Three  Moors— as  guide,  as  cicerone- 
Dealing  out  largely  Jn  exchange  for  pence 
Thy  scraps  of  knowledge — through  the  grassy  street 
Leading,  explaining— pointing  to  the  bars 
Of  Tasso's  dungeon,  and  the  Latin  verse 
Graven  in  the  stone,  that  yet  denotes  the  door 
Of  Ariosto. 

Many  a  year  is  gone 
Since  on  the  Rhine  we  parted ;  yet,  metfainks 
I  can  recall  thee  to  the  life,  Luigi, 
In  our  long  journey  ever  by  my  side. 
O'er  rough  and  smooth,  o'er  Apennine,  Maremma  { 
Thy  locks  jet  black,  and  clustering  round  a  face 
Open  as  day,  and  full  of  manly  daring. 
Thou  hadst  a  hand,  a  heart  for  all  that  came. 
Herdsman  or  pedlar,  monk  or  muleteer ; 
And  few  there  were  that  met  thee  not  with  smiles. 
Mishap  pass'd  o'er  thee  like  a  summer  cloud. 
Cares  thou  hadst  none ;  and  they,  who  stood  to  hear 

thee. 
Caught  the  infection,  and  forgot  their  own. 
Nature  conceived  thee  in  her  merriest  mood. 
Her  happiest — not  a  speck  was  in  the  sky ; 
And  at  thy  birth  the  cricket  chirp'd,  Luigi, 
Thine  a  perpetual  voice— at  every  turn 
A  larum  to  the  echo.    In  a  clime 
Where  all  the  world  was  gay,  thou  wert  the  gayest. 
And,  like  a  babe,  hush'd  only  by  thy  slumbers. 
Up  hill  and  down,  morning,  and  noon,  and  night, 
Singing  or  talking  (  singing  to  thyself 
When  none  gave  ear,  but  to  the  listener  talking. 
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Over  bow  numy  tracts,  Tut,  measurelesf , 
Nothing  from  day  to  day,  from  year  to  year, 
Passes,  save  now  and  then  a  cloud,  a  meteor, 
A  famishM  eagle  ranging  for  his  prey  { 
While  on  this  spot  of  earth,  the  work  of  man. 
How  much  has  been  transacted !   Emperors,  popes, 
Warriors,  from  far  and  wide,  laden  with  spoil. 
Landing,  have  here  pcrform'd  their  several  parts. 
Then  left  the  stage  to  others.    Not  a  stone 
In  the  broad  pavement,  but  to  him  who  hat 
An  eye,  an  ear  for  the  inanimate  world. 
Tells  of  past  ages. 

In  that  temple  porch 
(The  brass  is  gone,  the  porphyry  remains,) 
Did  Barbarossa  fling  his  mantle  off 
And  kneeling,  on  his  neck  receive  the  foot 
Of  the  proud  pontiff— thus  at  last  consoled 
For  flight,  disguise,  and  many  an  anguish  shake 
On  his  stone  pillow.    In  that  temple  porch 
Old  as  he  was,  so  near  his  hundredth  year. 
And  blind— his  eyes  put  out—- did  Dandolo 
Stand  forth,  displaying  on  his  ducal  crown 
The  cross  just  then  assumed  at  the  high  altar. 
There  did  he  stand,  erect,  invincible. 
Though  wan  his  cheeks,  and  wet  with  many  tears. 
For  in  his  prayers  he  had  been  weeping  much ) 
And  now  the  pilgrims  and  the  people  wept 
With  admiration,  saying  in  their  hearts, 
«  Surely  those  aged  limbs  have  need  of  rest !" 
'-Then.'  did  he  stand,  with  his  old  armour  on, 
Ere,  gonfalon  in  hand,  that  streamed  aloft. 
As  conscious  of  its  glorious  destiny. 
So  soon  to  float  o*er  mosque  and  minaret. 
He  sailM  away,  five  hundre<l  gallant  ships. 
Their  lofty  a'ulvs  hung  with  cmblazonM  shields, 
Following  his  track  to  glory.    He  returned  not } 
But  of  his  trophies  four  arrived  ere  long, 
Snatch 'd  from  destruction—* the  four  steeds  divine. 
That  stiikc  the  ground,  resounding  with  their  feet, 
And  from  their  nostrils  snort  ethereal  flame 
Over  that  very  portal — ^in  the  place 
Where  in  an  after-time  Petrarch  was  seen 
Sitting  l>csi(le  the  doge,  on  his  right  hand. 
Amid  the  ladies  of  the  court  of  Venice, 
Their  beauty  shaded  from  the  setting  sun 
By  many-colouiM  hangings ;  while,  beneath. 
Knights  of  all  nations,  some  from  merry  England, 
Their  lances  in  the  rest,  charged  for  the  prize. 

Heie,  among  other  pageants,  and  how  oft 
It  came,  as  if  returning  to  console 
The  least,  instruct  the  greatest,  did  the  doge. 
Himself,  go  round,  borne  through  the  gazing  crowd. 
Once  in  a  chair  of  state,  once  on  his  bier. 
They  were  his  first  appearance,  and  his  lasL 

The  sea,  that  emblem  of  uncertainty. 
Changed  not  so  fast  for  many  and  many  an  age. 
As  this  small  spot.    To-day  *twas  full  of  maskers  i 
And  lo,  the  madness  of  th«>  carnival. 
The  monk,  the  nun,  the  holy  legate  mask*d ! 
To-morrow  came  the  scaffold  and  the  headsman  i 
And  be  died  there  by  torchlight,  bound  and  gngx*d. 
Whose  name  and  crime  they  knew  noL    Under- 
neath 


Where  the  archangel,  turning  with  the  wizui, 

Blesses  the  city  from  the  topmost  tower. 

His  arms  extended — there  continmlly 

Two  phantom  shapes  were  sitting  side  by  side, 

Or  up,  and,  as  in  sport,  ehasing  each  other  i 

Horror  and  Mirth.    Both  vaniahM  in  one  bow ! 

But  Ocean  only,  when  again  |ie  clainia 

His  ancient  rule,  shall  wash  away  their  footstcpii 

Enter  the  palace  by  the  marbto  stain* 
Down  which  the  grisly  head  of  old  Faliero 
Roll'd  from  the  block.    Pass  onward  throvgh  tb 

chamber. 
Where,  among  all  drawn  in  their  danl  robes. 
But  one  is  wanting— ^here,  thrown  off  in  hnt, 
A  short  inscription  on  the  dogels  chair 
Led  to  another  on  the  wall  yet  alioitori 
And  thou  wilt  track  them — wilt  from  lulls  of  sM 
Where  kings  have  feasted,  and  the  festal  song 
Rung  through  the  fretted  roof,  cedar  aiid  gold, 
Step  into  darkness ;  and  be  told,  **  Twai  hett, 
Trusting,  deceived,  assembled  bat  to  die. 
To  take  a  long  embrace  and  pert  agnin, 
Carrara  and  his  valiant  sons  were  strangled  i 
He  first — ^then  they,  whose  only  crime  had  btcn 
Struggling  to  save  their  fatlier.*^— Thnmgh  tli 

^r 
So  soon  to  cry,  smiting  his  brow, "  I*tai  lost  .'** 
Was  shown,  and  with  all  courtesy,  all  boeoor. 
The  great  and  noble  captain,  Carmagnola.— 
That  deep  descent  (thou  canst  not  yet  disccm 
Aught  as  it  is)  leads  to  the  dripping  vanlti 
Under  the  flood,  where  light  and  warmth  cane  ntm 
Leads  to  a  cover*d  bridge,  the  Bridge  of  Sighs ; 
And  to  that  fatal  closet  at  the  foot. 
Lurking  for  prey,  which,  when  a  victim  enterMf 
Grew  less  and  less,  contracting  to  a  span  i 
An  iron  door,  urged  onward  bj'  a  screw. 
Forcing  out  life. — But  let  us  to  the  roof, 
And,  when  thou  hast  survey  *d  the  sea,  the  land* 
Visit  the  narrow  cells  that  cluster  there. 
As  in  a  place  of  tombs.    They  had  their  tenael^ 
And  each  supplied  with  sufferings  of  hu  own. 
There  burning  suns  boat  unrelentingly, 
Turning  all  things  to  dust,  and  scorching  up 
The  brain,  till  re.ison  fle<i,  and  the  wild  yell 
And  wilder  laugh  burst  out  on  evcr>*  side. 
Answering  each  other  as  in  mockery  ! 
— Few  houses  of  the  size  were  better  fill'd ; 
Though  many  came  and  left  it  in  an  hour. 
"  Most  nights,"  so  said  the  good  old  Nicolo, 
(For  three-and-thirty  years  his  uncle  kept 
The  water  gate  below,  but  seldom  spoke. 
Though  much  was  on  his  mind,)  "most  nifM 

arrived 
The  prison  t)oat,  that  boat  with  many  oan. 
And  bore  away  as  to  the  lower  world, 
Disburdening  in  the  canal  Orf^no, 
That  drowning-place,  were  never  net  was  throwi 
Summer  or  winter,  d(*ath  the  penalty  \ 
And  where  a  secret,  once  <!o|K)sited, 
Lay  till  the  waters  should  i;ivv  up  their  dead." 

Vet  what  so  gay  as  Venire  f    Every  gale 
Breathed  heavenly  music !  and  who  dock*d  Ml 

thither 
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e  her  nuptials  with  the  lea  ? 
e  mask,  and  mingle  in  the  crowd 
:,  Armenian,  Persian— night  and  day 
1  there  only,  did  the  hour  stand  still) 
rough  her  thonsand  labyrinths 
trese  Pleasure ;  realizing  dreams 
t,  hapipieflt--£Dr  a  tale  to  catch 
ars,  and  hold  young  hearts  in  chains, 
)  begin,  <<  There  lired  in  Venice" — 
(re  the  six  we  suppM  with  yesternight  ?" 
*  and  all !    Thou  conldst  not  but  remark 
id  manner  of  the  six  that  served  them." 
swer'dmejustnowp  Who,  when  I  said, 

tum'd  round,  and  said  so  solemnly, 
lied  at  nine !'  '^— ^  Twas  the  Armenian ; 
hat  follows  thee,  go  where  thou  wilt*' 
)  stands  there,  alone  among  them  all  ?" 
ioL    Blinisters  from  foreign  courts 
Mxrs,  kmg  ere  his  hour  of  rising ; 
it  secret !    Not  the  golden  house 
those  &bled  in  the  East, 

by  magic,  half  so  rich  as  his  ! 
»ai  black,  in  collars  of  pure  gold, 
I  footstepe— who  but  his  £uniliars  ? 

shadow,  nor  is  seen  to  smile  !*' 
liscourse.    Assembling  in  St  Mark*s, 
met  as  on  enchanted  ground  ! 
mg|i  m  strange,  mysterious  power  was 

Mi^Mnit,  subtle,  inrisible, 

lal  as  the  air  they  breathed  { 

It  nerer  slumberM,  never  pardonM, 

car,  nowhere  and  everywhere, 

e  closet  and  the  sanctuary, 

refuge  for  the  doge  himself  3  - 

it  when  least  thought  o^— nothing  dropt 

'hen  the  heart  was  on  the  lips, 

feverish  sleep,  but  instantly 

id  judged— a  power,  that  if  but  glanced  at 

niverse,  be  it  where  it  might, 

r  lowerM  at  once  his  eyes,  his  voice, 

1  upward,  as  to  God  in  heaven— 

;h  that  power  was  there,  he  who  lived 

easure,  lived  ss  if  it  were  not } 
in  the  midnight  air  indulge 
hou^t  against  the  laws  of  Venice, 
hour  he  vanishM  from  the  earth ! 

XIV. 

THE  GONDOLA. 

tlM  gondola  (  the  sun  is  set—- 
1  we  cmbarkM ;  but  instantly, 
had  stcpt  on  board  so  light  of  foot, 
iMart,  hnghing  she  knew  not  wby, 
ame  her ;  on  my  arm  she  slept 
to  time  I  waked  her  1  but  the  boat 
to  sleep  again. 

The  moon  was  up, 
by  a  dovd.    The  wind  was  hush'd, 
I  Bioor^like.    A  single  zephyr 
I  her  tiessss,  and  drew  more  and  more 


Long  I  lay 
wbiMtifal, 


That  rosy  mouth,  that  cheek  dimpled  with  smiles^ 
That  neck  but  half  concealed,  whiter  than  snow. 
Twas  the  sweet  slumber  of  her  early  age. 
I  look*d  and  lookM,  and  felt  a  flush  of  joy 
I  would  express,  but  cannot 

Oft  I  wish*d 
Gently — by  stealth— 4o  drop  asleep  myself^ 
And  to  incline  yet  lower  that  sleep  might  come ; 
Oft  closed  my  eyes  as  in  forgetfiUness. 
Twas  all  in  vain.    Love  would  not  let  me  rest 

But  how  delightful  when  at  length  she  waked ! 
When,  her  light  hair  adjusting,  and  her  veil 
So  rudely  scattered,  she  resumed  her  place 
Beside  me ;  and,  as  gayly  as  before. 
Sitting  unconsciously  nearer  and  nearer, 
Pour'd  out  her  innocent  mind ! 

So,  nor  long  since. 
Sung  a  Venetian  t  and  his  by  of  love. 
Dangerous  and  sweet,  charmM  Venice.    As  for  me 
(Less  fortunate,  if  love  be  happiness) 
No  curtain  drawn,  no  pulse  bmting  alarm, 
I  went  akme  under  the  silent  moon  1 
Thy  place,  St  Mark,  thy  churches,  palaces. 
Glittering,  and  frost-like,  and  as  day  drew  on. 
Melting  away,  an  emblem  of  themselves. 

Those  porches  pass'd  through  which  the  water* 
breeze 
Plays,  though  no  longer  on  the  noble  forms 
That  moved  there,  sable-vested— and  the  quay 
Silent,  grass-grown— adventurer^Uke  I  launch'd 
Into  the  deep,  ere  long  discovering 
Isles  such  as  cluster  in  the  southern  seas. 
All  verdure.    Everywhere,  from  bush  and  bnJWi 
The  musky  odour  of  the  serpents  came ; 
Their  slimy  track  across  the  woodman's  path 
Bright  in  the  moonshine :  and,  as  round  I  went. 
Dreaming  of  Greece,  whither   the  waves  wcfe 

gliding, 
I  listened  to  the  venerable  pines 
Then  in  close  converse ;  and,  if  right  I  guess'd. 
Delivering  nuny  a  message  to  the  winds 
In  secret,  for  their  kindred  on  Mount  Ida. 

Nor  when  again  in  Venice,  when  again 
In  that  strange  place,  so  stirring  and  so  stiU, 
Where  nothing  comes  to  drown  the  human  voice 
But  music,  or  the  dashing  of  tiie  tide, 
Ceased  I  to  wander.    Now  a  Jessica 
Sung  to  her  lute,  her  signal  as  she  sate 
At  her  half-open  window.    Then,  methouf^t, 
A  serenade  broke  silence,  breathing  hope 
Through  walls  of  stone,  and  torturing  the  pnmd 

heart 
Of  some  PriulL    Once,  we  could  not  err, 
(It  was  before  an  old  Pallidian  house, 
As  between  night  and  day  we  floated  by,) 
A  gondolier  lay  singing  1  and  he  sung. 
As  in  the  time  when  Venice  was  herself, 
Of  Tancred  and  Erminia.    On  our  oars 
We  rested }  and  the  verse  was  verse  divine ! 
We  could  not  en^-^perhaps  he  was  the  last— 
For  none  took  up  the  strain,  none  answer'd  him  | 
And  when  he  ceased,  he  left  upon  my  ear 
A  something  like  the  dying  voice  of  Venice. 

The  moon  went  down ;  and  nothing  now  WM 


Save  here  and  there  the  lamp  ofa«aito«tta> 
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Glimmering— or  heard,  but  when  be  spoke,  wbo 

stood 
Over  the  lantem  &t  the  prow,  and  cried, 
Turninii:  the  comer  of  some  reverend  pile, 
Some  school  or  hospital  of  old  renown, 
Though  haply  none  were  coming,  none  were  near, 
**  Hasten  or  slacken."* 

But  at  length  night  fled  i 
And  with  her  fled,  scattering,  the  sons  of  pleasure. 
Star  after  star  shot  b^',  or  meteor-like, 
CrossM  me  and  vanished — lost  at  once  among 
Those  hundred  isles  that  tower  majestically. 
That  rise  abruptly  from  the  water  mark, 
Not  with  rough  crag,  but  marble,  and  the  work 
Of  noblest  architects.    I  lingcrM  still ; 
Nor  struck  my  threshold,  till  the  hour  was  come 
And  past,  when,  flitting  home  in  the  gray  light. 
The  young  Bianca  found  her  father's  door. 
That  door  so  often  with  a  trembling  hand. 
So  often — then  so  lately  left  ajar, 
Shut  I  and,  all  terror,  all  perplexity. 
Now  by  her  lover  urged,  now  by  her  love. 
Fled  o'er  the  waters  to  return  no  more. 

XV. 

THE  BRIDES  OF  VENICE. 

It  was  St  Mary's  eve,  and  all  pour'd  forth 
As  to  some  grand  solemnity.    The  fisher 
Came  from  his  islet,  bringing  o'er  the  waves 
His  wife  and  little  one ;  the  husbandman 
From  the  firm  land,  along  the  Po,  the  Brenta, 
Crowding  the  common  fero'-    AH  arrived ; 
And  in  his  straw  the  prisoner  tum'd  and  listen'd. 
So  gn'at  the  9tir  in  Venice.    Old  and  young 
ThnmgM  her  three  hundnnl  hridgrs ;  the  crave  Turk, 
Turban M,  long  vested,  and  the  cozening  Jew, 
In  yellow  hat  and  thread!»are  piberdine. 
Hurrying  aUmg.     For,  as  the  cu«tom  was, 
The  noblest  sons  and  daughter^  of  the  state, 
They  of  patrician  birth,  the  flower  of  Venice, 
Whose  names  arc  written  in  the  iHxik  of  giild. 
Were  on  that  day  to  solemnize  their  nuptials. 

At  noon,  a  distant  murmur  throuf;h  the  crowd. 
Billing  and  rolling  on,  announced  their  comings 
And  never  fn>m  the  flr«t  was  to  be  seen 
Such  ^plcntlour  or  such  beauty.    Two  and  two, 
(The  richest  tape«tn'  unn^lIM  before  them,) 
First  canu'  the  brides  in  all  their  loveliness; 
>Iach  in  her  vril,  and  by  two  bridemaids  followed, 
thily  Ii'«  lovely,  who  N'hind  hor  bore 
The  precious  ca«kett  that  within  con  tain  *d 
The  d»»wry  and  the  prc«ents.    On  «he  moved. 
Her  eyes  cast  down,  and  hiddine  in  her  hand 
A  fan,  that  licently  waved,  of  i>strich  feathers. 
Her  veil,  transparent  as  the  i^>ssamer. 
Fell  fn^m  beneath  a  starry  diadem  i 
And  on  her  dazzling  neck  a  jewel  shone. 
Ruby,  or  diamond,  or  iljrk  amethyst ; 
A  jewell'd  chain,  in  many  a  winding  wreath. 
Wreathing  her  gold  bivcade. 

Before  the  cborch, 
That  venerable  pile  on  the  sea  brink. 
Another  train  they  met,  no  <tran^rs  to  them, 
Brothcn  to  tone,  and  to  the  n*t  <till  dearer  i 
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Elach  in  his  hand  bearing  his  cap  and  plane. 
And,  as  he  walk'd,  with  modest  dignity 
Folding  his  scarlet  mantle,  hit  tabninb 

They  Join,  they  enter  in,  and,  up  the  aisle. 
Led  by  the  ful Invoiced  choir  in  bright  procewie, 
Rang«  round  the  altar.    In  his  Testmcnts  thete 
The  patriarch  stands  t  and,  while  tlie  anthem  Ion 
Who  can  look  on  unmoved .'— moChcn  in  scent 
Rejoicing  in  the  beauty  of  their  daughters. 
Sons  in  the  thought  of  making  tbem  their  owni 
And  they,  array'd  in  youth  and  innocence. 
Their  beauty  heighten 'd  by  their  hopes  and  Umk 

At  length  the  rite  is  ending.    All  ftU  do«i 
In  earnest  prayer,  all  of  all  ranks  together  t 
And,  stretching  out  his  hands,  the  holy  man 
Proceeds  to  gi\'e  the  general  benediction ; 
When  hark,  a  din  of  voices  from  without. 
And  shrieks,  and  groans,  and  outcries  as  in  tedl| 
And  lo,  the  door  is  burst,  the  curtain  rent. 
And  armed  ruffians,  robbers  from  the  deep. 
Savage,  uncouth,  led  on  by  Barbarigo, 
And  his  six  brothers  in  their  coats  of  steel. 
Are  standing  on  the  threshold  !    StatQC»like, 
A  while  they  gaze  on  the  fallen  multitude, 
I-lach  with  his  sabre  up,  in  act  to  strike ; 
Then,  as  at  once  recovering  frcHU  the  spell. 
Rush  forward  to  the  altar,  and  as  soon 
Are  gone  again— amid  no  clash  of  sirms 
Bearing  away  the  maidens  and  the  ticasurcs. 
Where  are  they  now  ? — ploughing  the  ii^ 
waves. 
Their  sails  all  set,  and  they  npon  the  deck 
Standing  triumphant.    To  the  east  they  go, 
Steering  for  Istria ;  their  accuned  ttarks 
(Well  are  they  known,  the  galliot  and  the  nUff) 
Freighted  with  all  that  i^ives  to  life  its  value! 
:  The  richest  argosies  were  pour  to  them  I 
>     Now  might  you  see  the  matrons  running  wfll 
,  Along  the  beach  (  the  men  half  arm'd  and 
,  One  with  a  shield,  one  with  a  caniue  and 
;  One  with  an  axe  hewing  the  mo3ring-ehain 
Of  !k>me  old  pinnace.    Not  a  nift,  a  plank. 
But  on  that  day  was  drifting.     In  an  hour 
Half  Venice  was  afloat.    But  long  twfore, 
!  Frantic  with  grief  and  scorning  all  contivl, 
!  The  youths  were  gone  in  a  light  brigantine. 
'  Lying  at  anchor  near  the  arsenal ; 
.  Each  having  sworn,  and  by  the  holy  rood. 
To  slay  or  to  be  slain. 

And  from  the  tower 
The  watchman  gives  the  signaL     In  the  east, 
A  ship  ii  seen,  and  making  for  the  port ; 
Her  flag  St.  MarkV — And  now  she  turns  thefdri 
Over  the  waters  like  a  sea-bird  flying ! 
Ha,  *tis  the  same,  ti«  theirs  !  frvra  stera  to 
Hung  with  green  U>ughs,  she  comes,  she 

storing 
All  that  was  k>st. 

Coasting,  with  nami 
Friuli-^like  a  tiger  in  his  spring. 
They  had  surprised  the  corsairs  where  they  )Mf 
Sharing  the  spoil  in  Mind  security 
.\nd  casting  M»— had  slain  them,  one  and  all. 
All  to  the  last,  and  flung  them  far  and  wide 
Into  the  sea,  their  pn>per  element  i 
Hun  !irs:,  as  fint  m  rank,  whjsc  name  so  kng 
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d  the  babes  of  Venice,  and  who  yet, 
a  little,  in  his  look  letainM 
oess  of  hissouL 

Thus  weie  the  brides 
ccoTerM  {  and  what  now  remain*d 
re  thanks?    Twelve  breast-plates  and 
live  crowns, 

rith  gems  and  gold,  the  Totive  offerings 
ing  victors  to  their  patron  saint, 
the  field  of  battle,  were  ere  long 
I  feet ;  and  to  preserve  for  ever 
»r7  of  a  day  so  full  of  change, 
to  grief,  from  grief  to  joy  again, 
Baay  an  age,  as  oft  as  it  came  round, 
d  religiously  with  all  observance, 
retign'd  his  crimson  for  pure  ermine  t 
gh  the  city  in  a  stately  barge 
'ere  borne,  with  songs  and  sjrmphonies, 
idles  young  and  noble.    Clad  they  were 
vhite  with  bridal  ornaments, 
er  glittering  veil ;  and  on  the  deck, 
imishM  throne,  they  glided  by ; 
w  or  balcony  but  adom'd 
pngi  of  rich  texture,  not  a  roof 
M  with  beholders,  and  the  air 
h  joy.    Onward  they  went,  their  oars 
I  concert  with  the  luurmony, 
the  Rialto  to  the  ducal  palace  % 
taaqnet  there,  served  with  due  honour, 
itenting,  in  the  eyes  of  all, 
onwet,  I  ween,  with  grateful  tears, 
tij  ancestors,  the  brides  of  Venice. 
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lilt  up  the  curtain,  and  observe 
■cs  in  that  chamber.    Now  a  sigh, 

%  groan  is  heard.    Then  all  is  stilL 

uc  sitting  as  in  judgment  there ; 

>  have  served  their  country,  and  grown 

"J 

■MBts  and  distant  embassies, 

Bcnt  alike  in  war  and  peace  i 
D  cfllgy  shall  long  adorn 
Is  of  Venice — to  show  what  she  has  been ! 
rb  is  black,  and  black  the  arras  is, 
the  general  aspect    Yet  their  looks 
I,  are  cheerful }  nothing  there  like  grief, 
or  harsh  or  cruel.    Still  that  noise, 
f  and  dismal  moaning. 

Half  withdrawn, 
to  aktt  left,  sits  one  in  crimson, 
ihle  man,  fourscore  and  upward. 
^  of  sweat  stand  on  his  furrowed  brow. 
Is  an  cJcnch'di  his  eyes  half  shut  and 
■ledt 

ak  and  witherM  limbs  rigid  as  marble. 
caii,  the  doge.    And  there  is  one, 

man,  lying  at  his  fiset,  stretch'd  out 
«.    Tto  his  son,  his  only  one ; 
90M0,  ^  blening  of  his  age, 
I  he  lived  for  this  ?)  accused  of  murder, 
4v  of  the  senator  Donato. 
to  the  piDol^  if  proofs  they  are,  weredropt 

lioB^  MOQth,  the  mouth  of  brasi, 
trnwrnk^BK^l  and  the  dogs  himself 


Must  sit  and  look  on  a  beloved  son 
Suffering  the  Question. 

Twice,  to  die  in  peace 
To  save  a  falling  house,  and  turn  the  hearts 
Of  his  fell  adversaries,  those  who  now. 
Like  hell-hounds  in  full  cry,  are  nmning  down 
His  last  of  four,  twice  did  he  ask  their  leave 
To  lay  a^de  the  crown,  and  they  refused  him. 
An  oath  exacting,  never  more  to  ask  it  i 
And  there  he  sits,  a  spectacle  of  wo. 
By  them,  bis  rivals  in  the  state,  compelled. 
Such  the  refinement  of  their  cruelty. 
To  keep  the  place  he  sighM  for. 

Once  again 
The  screw  is  tumM  t  and,  as  it  turns,  the  son 
Looks  up,  and,  in  a  faint  and  broken  accent. 
Murmurs  **  My  father !"  the  old  man  shrinks  bade, 
And  in  his  mantle  muffles  up  his  &ee. 
**  Art  thou  not  guilty  ?"  says  a  voice,  that  once 
Would  greet  the  sufferer  long  before  they  met. 
And  on  his  ear  strike  like  a  pleasant  musie^ 
«  Art  thou  not  guilty  ?'*— ^  No !  indeed  I  am  not  I** 
But  all  is  unavailing.    In  that  court 
Groans  are  confessions  {  patience,  fortitude. 
The  work  of  magic ;  and,  released,  upheld 
For  condemnation,  from  his  father**  lips 
He  hears  the  sentence,  **  Banishment  to  Candiat 
Death,  if  he  leaves  it" 

And  the  bark  sets  sail  i 
And  he  is  gone  from  all  he  loves-^for  ever ! 
His  wife,  his  bojrs,  and  his  disconsolate  parents ! 
Gone  in  the  dead  of  night— unseen  of  an^— 
Without  a  word,  a  look  of  tenderness. 
To  be  callM  up,  when,  in  his  lonely  hours, 
He  would  indulge  in  weeping. 

Like  a  ghost, 
Day  after  day,  year  after  year  he  haunts 
An  ancient  rampart,  that  o'eihangs  the  sea ; 
Gazing  on  vacancy,  and  houriy  starting 
To  answer  to  the  watch— —Alas,  how  changed 
From  him,  the  mirror  of  the  youth  of  Venice, 
In  whom  the  slightest  thing,  or  whim,  or  chance. 
Did  he  but  wear  his  doublet  so  and  so, 
All  follow'd ;  at  whose  nuptials,  when  at  length 
He  won  that  maid  at  once  the  fairest,  noblest, 
A  daughter  of  the  house  of  Contarini, 
That  house  as  old  as  Venice,  now  among 
Its  ancestors  in  monumental  brass 
Numbering  eight  doges — ^to  convey  her  home 
The  biicentaur  went  forth ;  and  thrice  the  sun 
Shone  on  the  chivalry,  that,  front  to  front. 
And  blaze  on  blaze  reflecting,  met  and  ranged. 
To  toumay  in  St  Mark's. 

But  lo,  at  last. 
Messengers  come.    He  is  recalled :  his  heart 
Leaps  at  the  tidings.    He  embarks :  the  boat 
Springs  to  the  oar,  and  back  again  he  goes — 
Into  that  very  chamber !  there  to  lie 
In  his  old  resting-place,  the  bed  of  torture ; 
And  thence  look  up  (five  long,  long  years  of  grief 
Have  not  killed  eitiier)  on  his  wretched  sire. 
Still  in  that  seatn-as  though  he  had  not  left  it. 
Immovable,  enveloped  in  his  mantle. 

But  now  he  comes,  convicted  of  a  crime 
Great  by  the  laws  of  Venice.    Night  and  day. 
Brooding  on  what  be  had  been,  what  he  was 
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Twas  more  than  he  could  bear.    His  longing  fiti 

ThickenM  upon  him.    His  desire  for  home 

Became  a  madness ;  and,  resolved  to  go, 

If  but  to  die,  in  his  despair  he  writes 

A  letter  to  Francesco,  Duke  of  Milan, 

Solidtiilg  his  influence  with  the  state, 

And  drops  it  to  be  found.— '*  Would  ye  know  all  ? 

I  have  transgress'd,  oflended  wilfully  ; 

And  am  prepared  to  suffer  as  I  ought. 

But  let  mc,  let  me,  if  but  for  an  instant, 

(Ye  must  consent — ^for  all  of  you  are  sons 

Most  of  you  husbands,  fathers,)  let  me  first 

Indulge  the  natural  feelings  of  a  man. 

And,  ere  I  die,  if  such  my  sentence  be. 

Press  to  my  heart  ('tis  all  I  ask  of  you) 

My  wife,  my  children — and  my  aged  mother^* 

JSay,  is  she  yet  alive  ?" 

He  is  condemnM 
To  go  ere  set  of  sun,  go  whence  he  came, 
A  banish'd  man-^and  for  a  year  to  breathe 
The  vapour  oft  dungeon.^But  his  prayer 
(What  could  they  less  ?)  is  granted. 

In  a  hall 

Open  and  crowded  by  the  common  rabble, 
"Twas  there  a  trembling  wife  and  her  four  sons 
Yet  young,  a  mother,  borne  along,  bedridden. 
And  an  old  doge,  mustering  up  all  his  strength, 
That  strength  how  small !  assembled  now  to  meet 
One  so  long  lost,  long  moum'd,  one  who  for  them 
Had  braved  so  much— death,  and  yet  worse  than 

death — 
To  meet  him,  and  to  part  with  him  for  ever ! 
Time  and  their  heavy  wrongs  had  changed  them 
all; 
Him  most !    Yet  when  the  wife,  the  mother  look*d 
Again,  'twas  he  himself,  twas  Giacomo, 
Their  only  hope,  and  trust,  and  consolation ! 
And  all  clung  round  him,  weeping  bitterly ; 
Weeping  the  more,  because  they  wept  in  vain. 

Unnerved,  unsettled  in  his  mind  from  long 
And  exquisite  pain,  he  sobs  aloud  and  cries, 
Kissing  the  old  man*s  cheek, "  Help  me,  my  father ! 
I^t  me,  I  pray  thee,  live  once  more  among  you  t 
Let  me  go  home."—**  My  son,**  returns  the  doge, 
Mastering  a  while  his  grief,  **  if  I  may  still 
Call  thee  my  son,  if  thou  art  innocent. 
As  I  would  fain  believe,'*  but,  as  he  speaks, 
He  fu]l9,  "submit  without  a  murmur." 

Night, 
That  to  the  world  brought  revelr>',  to  them 
Brought  only  food  for  sorrow.    GLtcomo 
Embark 'd — to  die ;  sent  to  an  early  ^rave 
For  thee,  Kri/zo,  whose  death-bed  confession, 
**  He  is  most  innocent !    'Twas  I  who  did  it !" 
Came  when  he  slept  in  peace.    The  ship,  that  sail'd 
.    Swift  as  the  winds  with  his  recall  to  honour. 
Bore  l>ack  a  lifeless  corse.    Generous  as  brave, 
Affection,  kindness,  the  sweet  offlccs 
<)f  love  and  duty,  were  to  him  as  needful 
As  was  his  daily  bread  r— and  to  become 
A  by-word  in  the  meanest  mouths  of  Venice, 
BringiBg  a  stain  on  those  who  gave  him  life, 
On  those,  alas!  now  worse  than  fatherless— 
To  be  praeUm  V  a  raflen,  •  nighi^tabber, 
Ht  oa  vhni  MM  befiin  had  bieethed  lepnedb— 
■•k«iiMto*pnf«lL   Thit  hope  lost. 


Death  followU    From  the  hour  lie  went,  he  spdk 

not; 
And  in  his  dungeon,  when  he  laid  him  down. 
He  sunk  to  rise  no  more.    O,  if  there  be 
Justice  in  heaven,  and  we  are  aunicd  theic  is. 
A  day  must  come  of  ample  retribution  ! 

Then  was  thy  cup,  old  man,  full  to  oVrflovit| 
But  thou  wert  yet  alive ;  and  there  was  one, 
The  soul  and  spring  of  all  that  enmity, 
Who  would  not  leave  thee  \  lastening  on  thy  laa 
Hungering  and  thirsting,  still  unsatisfied 
One  of  a  name  illustrious  as  thine  own  ! 
One  of  the  Ten  !  one  of  the  Invisible  Three .' 
rrwas  Lorcdano. 

When  the  whelps  were  gone, 
He  would  dislodge  the  lion  from  his  den ; 
And,  leading  on  the  pack  he  long  had  led. 
The  miserable  pack  that  ever  howlM 
Against  fallen  greatness,  moved  that  Foscul 
Be  doge  no  longer  (  urging  his  great  age. 
His  incapacity  and  nothingness  i 
Calling  a  father's  sorrows  in  his  chamber 
Neglect  of  duty,  anger,  contumacy. 
"  I  am  most  willing  to  retire,**  said  Foscari: 
"  But  I  have  sworn,  and  cannot  of  n^yself. 
Do  with  me  as  ye  please.'* 

He  was  deposed. 
He,  who  had  reign'd  so  long  and  gknioiulj  i 
His  ducal  bonnet  taken  from  his  brow. 
Ills  robes  stript  off,  his  ring,  that  ancient  ijaM^ 
Broken  before  him.    But  now  nothing  noied 
The  meekness  of  his  soul.    All  things  alike ! 
Among  the  six  that  came  with  the  decree, 
Foscari  saw  one  he  knew  not,  and  inquired 
His  name.    "  I  am  the  son  of  Marco  MemaoL** 
**  Ah,"  he  replied, "  thy  father  was  my  frini* 
And  now  he  goes.    "  It  is  the  hour  and  pMt 
I  have  no  business  here."— ^*  But  wilt  thou  aoC 
Avoid  the  gazing  crowd  ?    That  way  is  phnia" 
«  No !  as  I  enter'd,  so  will  I  retire." 
And  leaning  on  his  staff,  he  left  the  palace. 
His  residence  for  four-and-thirty  years. 
By  the  same  stiircase  he  came  up  in  iplcBdotf^ 
The  staircase  of  the  Giants.    Turning  ronnd. 
When  in  the  court  below,  he  stopt  and  said, 
"  My  merits  brought  me  hither.    I  depart. 
Driven  by  the  malice  of  my  enemies." 
Then  through  the  crowd  withdrew, poor  ashtffl 
And  in  his  gondola  went  off,  unfollow* 
But  by  the  sighs  of  them  that  dared  not  speaL 

This  journey  was  his  last.    When  the  beD  M 
Next  day,  announcing  a  new  doge  to  Venice, 
It  found  him  on  his  knees  before  the  altar. 
Clasping  his  aged  hands  in  earnest  prayer  i 
And  there  he  died.    Ere  half  its  task  was  doM, 
It  rang  his  knell. 

But  whence  the  deadly  hsli 
That  caused  all  this— the  hate  of  Lorcdano ! 
It  was  a  legacy  his  father  left  him, 
Who,  but  for  Foscari,  had  reign'd  in  Venice, 
And,  like  the  venom  in  the  serpentls  bag, 
GatherM  and  grew  !    Nothing  but  tnm'd  to  siM 
In  vain  did  FoMnri  sue  for  peace,  for  fxieiidiM|b 
Offering  in  marriage  his  fair  Isabel. 
He  changed  not  i  with  a  dreadful  piety. 
Studying  lercnge !  listening  alone  to  ihsie 
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cM  of  TeD^etnce ;  ^nMfing  hj  the  hand 
their  leal  (and  none,  alas !  were  wanting) 
le  to  tell  hhn  of  another  wrong, 
imagined.    When  his  fiither  died, 
hisperM  in  his  ear,  "  He  died  hy  poiaon  !** 
>  it  on  the  tomb,  (tis  there  in  marble,) 
IS  ledger-book— «nong  his  debtor^-* 
he  name  **  Francesco  Foscari," 
•d, "  For  the  nrarder  at  my  father.** 
a  blank — to  be  fill'd  up  hereafter. 
Mcari^  noble  heart  at  length  gave  way, 
the  Tolnme  from  the  shelf  again 
ind  with  his  pen  ftll'd  up  the  blank, 
(,  **  He  has  paid  mo.** 

Ye  who  sit, 
from  day  to  day,  from  day  to  day 
the  bitter  cud,  and  starting  up 
i  the  hour  was  come  to  whet  your  liukgs, 
the  Pisan,*  gnaw  the  hairy  scalp 
ho  had  offended— if  ye'must, 
rood  on ;  but  0 !  forbear  to  teach 
n  to  your  diildien. 
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if,  wifliin  three  lesiguei  and  less  of  Ridoa, 

omn  student  knows  it,  honours  it,) 

tombstone  in  a  mountain  churchyard  { 

ired  there  as  the  sun  declined 

le  weft    The  gentle  airs,  that  breathe 

I  at  ere,  were  rising,  and  the  birds 

leir  farewell  song— 4he  very  song 

;  tfie  night  that  tomb  received  a  tenant  | 

alive,  clothed  in  his  canon's  habit, 

ly  winding  down  the  narrow  path, 

to  rest  there.    Nobles  of  the  land, 

nd  prelates  mingled  in  his  train, 

ly  any  act,  while  yet  they  could, 

i  ray  of  glory  by  reflection ; 

that  hour  have  kindred  spirits  flock  *d 

int  countries,  from  the  north,  the  south, 

lere  be  is  laid. 

Twelve  years  ago, 
•scended  the  impetuous  Rhone, 
ids  of  such  great  and  old  renown, 
,  each  with  some  romantic  tale, 
;  fast— 4he  pilot  at  the  stem, 
ad  steerM  so  long,  standing  aloft, 
m  the  white  breakers,  and  his  hands 
kt  once  served  him  for  oar  and  rudder, 
inhapen  plank— the  bark  itself 
UDCOuth,  lannch'd  to  return  no  more, 
shipwreck'd  man  might  hope  to  build, 
the  lore  of  home— when  I  descended 
,  long  dayv*  silence,  suspense  on  board, 
offer  at  thy  fount,  Valclusa, 
the  ardt*d  cave,  to  wander  where 
lad  wanderM,  in  a  trance  to  sit 
his  peasant  dress  he  loved  to  sit, 
edting— Hm  some  rock  moss-grown, 
itastic  root  of  some  old  fig  tree, 
iDi  thB  living  waters  as  they  stream 
'  cntfald  bed  {  and  could  I  now 
>  Tint  Arqua,  where,  at  last. 
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When  he  had  done  and  settled  with  the  world. 

When  all  the  illusions  of  his  youth  were  fled. 

Indulged  periiaps  too  long,  cberish'd  too  fondly. 

He  came  for  the  conclusion  ?    Halfway  up 

He  built  his  house,  whence  as  by  stealth  he  caught. 

Among  the  hills,  a  glimpse  of  busy  life. 

That  soothed,  not  stirr'd. — But  knock,  and  enter  in. 

This  was  his  chamber.    *Tis  as  when  he  left  it ; 

As  if  he  now  were  busy  in  his  garden. 

And  this  his  closet    Here  he  sate  and  read. 

This  was  his  chair ;  and  in  it,  unobserved, 

Reading,  or  thinkmg  of  his  absent  friends. 

He  pass'd  away  as  in  a  quiet  slumber. 

Peace  to  this  region !  Peace  to  all  who  dwell  here. 
They  know  his  value — every  coming  step. 
That  gathers  round  the  children  from  their  play, 
Would  tell  them  if  they  knew  not— But  could  au^t. 
Ungentle  or  ungenerous,  spring  up 
Where  he  is  sleeping;  where,  and  in  an  age 
Of  savage  warfare  and  blind  bigotry. 
He  cultured  all  that  could  refine,  eialt  i 
Leading  to  better  things  ? 
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If  ever  you  should  come  to  Modena, 
Where  among  other  trophies  may  be  seen 
Tassoni*s  bucket,  (in  its  chain  it  hangs. 
Within  that  reverend  tower,  the  Guirlaodina,) 
Stop  at  a  palace  near  the  Reggio-gate, 
Dwelt  in  of  old  by  one  of  the  Orsini, 
Its  iK>ble  gardens,  terrace  above  terrace. 
And  rich  in  fountains,  statues,  cypresses. 
Will  long  detain  you— 4)ut,  before  you  go. 
Enter  the  house — forget  it  not,  I  pray — 
And  look  a  while  upon  a  picture  there. 

Tis  of  a  lady  in  her  earliest  youth, 
The  last  of  that  illustrious  family  ; 
Done  by  Zaropieri — ^but  by  whom  I  care  not 
He,  who  observes  it — ere  he  passes  on. 
Gazes  his  fill,  and  comes  and  comes  again. 
That  he  may  call  it  up,  when  far  away. 

She  sits,  inclining  forward  as  to  speak. 
Her  lips  half  open,  and  her  finger  up. 
As  though  Bhe  said  "  Beware  !"  her  vest  of  gold 
BroidcrM  with  flowers,  and  clasp'd  from  head  to  foot. 
An  emerald  stone  in  every  golden  clasp ; 
And  on  her  brow,  fairer  than  alabaster, 
A  coronet  of  pearls. 

But  then  her  face^ 
So  lovely,  yet  so  arch,  so  full  of  mirth. 
The  overflowings  of  an  innocent  heart — 
It  haunts  me  still,  though  many  a  year  has  fled. 
Like  some  wild  melody ! 

Alone  it  hangs 
Over  a  mouldering  heir-loom,  its  companion. 
An  oaken  chest,  half  eaten  by  the  worm, 
But  richly  carved  by  Antony  of  Trent 
With  Scripture  stories  from  the  Life  of  Christ; 
A  chest  that  came  from  Venice,  and  had  held 
The  ducal  robes  of  some  old  ancestor — 
That  by  the  way— it  may  be  true  or  false— 
But  dont  forget  the  picture ;  and  you  will  not. 
When  you  have  heard  tho  tale  they  told  me  there. 

She  was  an  only  child — her  name  Ginevra, 
The  joy,  the  pride  of  an  indulgent  father  | 
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And  in  her  fifteenth  year  became  a  bride, 

Marr}'ing  an  only  son,  Fzancescu  Doria, 

Her  playmate  from  her  birth,  and  her  first  love. 

Just  as  she  looks  there  in  her  bridal  dress, 
l»he  was  all  gentleness,  all  gayety. 
Her  pranks  the  favourite  theme  of  every  tongue. 
Dut  now  the  day  was  come,  the  day,  the  hour  s 
Now  frowning,  smiling,  for  the  hundredth  time. 
The  nunc,  that  ancient  lad}*,  preach'd  decorum ; 
And,  in  the  lustre  of  her  youth,  she  gave 
Her  hand,  with  her  heart  in  it,  to  Francesco. 

Great  was  the  joy  {  but  at  the  nuptial  feast. 
When  all  sate  down,  the  bride  herself  was  wanting. 
Nor  was  she  to  be  found !    Her  father  cried, 
**  Tis  but  to  make  a  trial  of  our  love  !*' 
And  ftllM  hu  glass  to  all ;  but  his  hand  shook. 
And  soon  from  guest  to  guest  the  panic  spread. 
Twas  but  that  instant  she  had  left  Francesco, 
Lauf^hing,  and  looking  back^  and  flying  still. 
Her  ivory  tooth  imprinted  on  his  finger. 
But  now,  alas  !  she  was  not  to  be  found ; 
Nor  from  that  hour  could  any  thing  be  guess'd. 
But  that  she  was  not .' 

Wear}-  of  his  life, 
Francesco  flew  to  Venice,  and,  embarking, 
Flung  it  away  in  battle  with  the  Turk, 
(^ini  lived — and  long  might  you  have  seen 
An  old  man  wandering  as  in  quest  of  something, 
Something  he  could  not  find— he  knew  not  what. 
When  he  was  gone,  the  house  remain'd  a  while 
Silent  and  trnantless — then  went  to  strangers. 

Fu]l  fifty  years  were  past,  and  all  forgotten, 
When  on  an  idle  day,  a  day  of  search 
'Mid  the  cM  lumber  in  the  giUery, 
That  mouldvrinj;  chc$t  was  noticed ;  and  twas  said 
By  i<nr  a<  youn^,  as  thoughtless  as  iiinrvra, 
**  Why  lu  t  remove  it  from  its  lurking-place  •"* 
'Twas  (ionv  a**  soon  as  sai.I  t  tut  on  the  wav 
I:  burst,  i:  foil ;  and  lo,  a  skeleton « 
With  here  and  there  a  ye^tU  an  emerald  stone, 
A  ip.f!(!en  cla5p,  cU<^ping  a  shred  of  cold. 
All  else  had  ['t'rish*d— save  a  wciMing  rin^. 
And  a  small  >oai,  her  moiher*s  le^ricy. 
Kni::aven  wi'.h  a  name,  the  name  of  both. 
-Ginevra." 

There  then  hnd  she  found  a  crave  '. 
Within  that  rhrst  had  she  d^ncealM  herself. 
F 'iJlleriiijC  w»:h  >\t,  the  happiest  of  the  ha;  j\v ; 
When  a  ^piir.c  Kx:k.  that  lay  in  ambush  there, 
l'*asten*J  hei  down  for  ever  ! 

XIX. 

BOLOGNA 
Tw  \«  r.:ch: ;  the  noi«e  and  ^u*t!e  of  the  Jr.- 
J  Wi'w  oVi.     r^e  m«nintrVank  Kl*  lorirr  wr;  :^h: 
Minoul.'u*  cures— he  an«!  his  state  wew  {.'ur  ; 
And  he  wlh.\  when  thr  crisis  x-i  his  TaIc 
iijrr,  ifd  y.  *iM\\  Vwi!ii>*%  nit!i  h;;e  ard  :Var. 
Sent  nur*'.  h:*  cipi  ar.d  he  wh.-  t^•um^'J  his  w;>r 
Ar.A  UAi,  «.:h  p'.ea%!inf  l^vk  and  \  liintne  s:r*.a 
Mr'!:;i  l^.*'  }Mssenivr.     Thy  th<-j*ani  c:if«.* 
S*  *«rll  p^^rtrij  *J.  ar.J  ^_%  i  s:r.  vf  th;r.e. 


I  r■:^-T*»  Tsnri.  .^•^-f  »ez\  ^   -  «  ,«.^nr^i  «i'.lc.:  Sk^ltr. 
tt<  u.i.'r.  ihTMiLsil  his  ttr<\:ic 


Whose  voice  had  swell'd  the  hnbtab  in  his  yoitt 
Were  hush'd,  Bologna;  silence  intbe  stitcts. 
The  8quarcs,when  hark,  theclattering  of  fleet  hooi 
And  soon  a  courier,  poeting  u  fraoi  fw, 
Housiog  and  bolster,  boot  nnd  belted  coatt 
And  doublet,  stain'd  with  inaay  a  vmnNis  toil, 
Stopt  and  alighted.    Twu  where  huip  alolt 
That  ancient  sign,  the  pilgrim,  welcomiBg 
All  who  arrive  there,  all,  peilupe,  nve  those 
Clad  like  himself,  with  staff  and  ecftlloiHsheU, 
Those  on  a  pilgrimage ;  and  now  eppnechM 
Wheels,  through  the  lofty  porticoes  lesoondinf, 
Arch  beyond  arch,  a  shelter  or  m  ihade 
As  the  sky  changes.    To  the  gate  they  caae  i 
And,  ere  the  man  had  half  his  ttorj  done, 
Mine  host  received  the  master^-«ne  long  ussi 
To  sojourn  among  strangers,  everywhere 
(Go  where  he  would,  along  the  wildest  track) 
Flinging  a  charm  that  shall  not  toon  be  lost. 
And  leaving  fooUteps  to  be  traced  by  those 
Who  love  the  haunts  of  genius ;  one  who  saw. 
Observed,  nor  shunnM  the  busy  sceneaof  life, 
But  mingled  not,  and,  Hnid  the  din,  the  stir. 
Lived  as  a  separate  spirit 

Moch  had  passV, 
Since  last  wc  parted;  and  those  five  short  yc0- 
Much  had  they  told !    His  clustering  kcks  «■ 

tum*d 
Gray  t  nor  did  aught  recall  tlie  yoath  that 
From  Sestos  to  Abydos.    Yet  his  voiet. 
Still  it  was  sweet  i  still  from  his  eye  the 
FlashM  lightning-like,  nor  lingered  on  the  wVi 
Waiting  for  words.    Far,  far  into  the  night 
Wc  sate,  conversinf^'-no  unwelcome  hour. 
The  hour  we  met ;  and,  when  Aurora  rose. 
Rising,  we  climbM  the  rugi;ed  Apennine. 
Well  I  remember  how  the  c^lden  sun 
Fiird  with  its  beams  th'  unfathomable  gulfs 
A<  on  WG  travel rd,  and  aK>ng  the  ridge, 
\MiJ  groves  of  cork,  and  cist  us,  and  wild  fig. 
His  mjiley  household  camc^— Not  last  nor  least, 
Batti^ta,  who,  u;>?n  the  moonlight  sea 
Of  Venice,  had  so  aMy,  zealously 
Serve!, ani!. at  partini;,  flun£  his  oar  away 
To  I'olJow  thrv-u^ih  the  world ;  who  without  itti 
Hid  wom  so  lon^  thit  honourable  badge,* 
The  c^^n^'V^titT's.  in  a  patrician  house 
Arcuin^  unl  jnited  trus:. — ^Not  last  nor  least, 
,  Th  >u.  th.>u^h  dt-clinioc  in  thy  l<eauty  and  strogl 
'  Fiithiul  M.'tet*..*,  to  the  latest  h-jur 

ituiritrr  his  chim^cr  dvor.  and  now  along 
j  The  silcr-t.  s*jl!cn  str.u:d  of  Missolonghi 
'  IL-w1l:.«:  m  ^:;e£. 

He  had  just  left  that  place 
Oi  <\1  rv3.  wu.  occe  in  the  Adrian  sea,t 
Kavir.nA :  vr.<re.  fn.<m  l>ante*f  sacred  tomb 
H(  h^J  f-:  V  f:.  as  many  a  vrrse  declares,: 
rriwn  :r.*7Ara:ion :  where,  at  twUu:ht  tune, 
Thr.  uiih  the  fine  f.'r\'st  windcnn^  with  loose  R 
Wirieris^  ai^J  l.vt,  he  had  so  v{l  beheld^ 

■  T^«  pnac.^lc  ^i  '...*r..lfkatr  tii  p  (Y'a.wuiUi 
•  • »  i«^  -.  .V  :.-r.f..l  ".. '  .  f  h.»  in&ft' r.  knj  rmpUTtd 
.  i«  ■::»  *&a:  rr  ;    rt-i '^Ijaeai  AO-i  »J«SrtSi. 
♦  A  TjSiiE'.  r:\rf  — <.%■ 

}  $<«  khc  u.«  as  '»U  ly  BXfCa:cw  and  Dryish 
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not  risible  to  a  poet's  eye  ?) 

tie  knight,  the  hell-hounds  and  their 

7* 

y  the  slaughter,  and  the  festal  mirth 

blasted.    Twas  a  theme  he  loved  i 
\  daimM  their  turn ;  and  manj  a  tower, 
upfooted  from  its  native  rock, 
Ji  the  pride  of  some  heroic  age, 
ind  vanbhM,  (maqy  a  sturdy  steer* 
I  unyoked,)  while  as  in  happier  dajrs 
his  spirit  forth.    The  psst  forgot, 
3Joyment    Not  a  cloud  obscured    • 
future. 

He  is  now  at  rest ; 
\  and  blame  fall  on  his  ear  alike, 
in  death.    Yes,  Byron,  thou  art  gone, 
a  star  that  throu^  the  finnament 
ras  lost,  in  its  eccentric  course 
perplexing.    Yet  thy  heart,  methinks, 
x>us,  noble — noble  in  its  scorn 
gs  low  or  little ;  nothing  there 
lervile.    If  imagined  wrongs 
lee,  urging  thee  sometimes  to  do 
ig  regretted,  oft,  as  many  know, 
\  than  I,  thy  gratitude  would  build 
SboDdations :  and,  if  in  thy  life 
,  in  thy  death  thou  surely  wert,— 
accompUsh'd  \  dying  in  the  land 
r  young  mind  had  caught  ethereal  fire, 
ireece,  and  in  a  cause  so  glorious ! 
thy  train— ah,  titUe  did  they  think, 
re  went,  that  they  so  soon  should  sit 
betide  thee,  while  a  nation  moum*d, 
xer  festal  for  her  funeral  song ; 
10  soon  should  hear  the  minute-gun, 
g  gleamM  on  what  remain  M  of  thee, 
he  sea,  the  mountains,  numbering 
of  joy  and  sorrow. 

Thou  art  gone ; 
10  would  assail  thee  in  thy  grave, 
pause !    For  who  among  us  all, 
lou  wert— e'en  from  thine  earliest  years, 
idering,  yet  unspoilt,  a  highland  boy — 
lou  wert,  and  with  thy  soul  of  flame ; 
rhile  yet  the  down  was  on  thy  cheek, 
pressing,  and  to  lips  like  thine, 
ed  cup— eh,  who  among  us  all 
tie  had  not  err'd  as  much,  and  more } 

XX. 

FLORENCE. 

«  fiurest  cities  of  the  earth, 

0  £ur  as  Florence.    Tis  a  gem 
ay,  a  treasure  for  a  casket ! 

a  glorious  lustre  did  it  shed 

nerged  from  darkness  !    Search  within, 

U  is  enchantment !    Tis  the  past 

1  with  the  present ;  and  in  turn 
he  mastery. 

In  this  chapel  wrought 

I  and  he  slumbers  underneath. 

oa  behold  his  monument  ?   Look  round ! 


A  Im'  Iks  tiarsUer's  carriag«  at  the  foot  of 


And  know  that  where  we  stand,  stood  oft  and  long, 
Oft  till  the  day  was  gone,  Raphael  himself. 
He  and  hu  hau^ty  rival — ^patiently. 
Humbly,  to  learn  of  those  who  came  before. 
To  steal  a  spark  from  their  authentic  fire. 
Theirs,  who  first  broke  the  gloom,  sons  of  the 
morning. 

There,  on  the  seat  that  runs  along  the  wall. 
South  of  the  church,  east  of  the  belfry  tower, 
(Thou  canst  not  mis3  it,)  in  the  sultry  time 
Would  Dante  sit  conversing,  and  with  those 
Who  little  thoiight  that  in  hit  hand  he  held 
The  balance,  and  assign'd  at  his  good  pleasure 
To  each  his  place  in  the  invisible  world. 
To  some  an  upper,  some  a  lower  region; 
Reserving  in  his  secret  mind  a  niche 
For  thee,  Saltrello,  who  with  quirks  of  law 
Hadst  plagued  him  sore,  and  carefully  requiting 
Such  as  ere  long  condemn'd  his  mortal  part 
To  fire.    Sit  down  a  while — then  by  the  gates 
Wondrously  wrought,  so  beautiful,  so  glorious. 
That  they  might  serve  to  be  the  gates  of  heaven. 
Enter  the  baptistery.    That  place  he  loved. 
Calling  it  his  !  *  And  in  his  visits  there 
Well  might  he  take  deUght !    For,  when  a  child. 
Playing,  with  venturous  feet,  near  and  yet  nearer 
One  of  the  fonts,  fell  in,  he  flew  and  saved  him. 
Flew  with  an  energy,  a  violence. 
That  broke  the  marble— a  mishap  ascribed 
To  evil  motives ;  his,  alas !  to  lead 
A  life  of  trouble,  and  ere  long  to  leave 
All  things  most  dear  to  him,  ere  long  to  know 
How  salt  another's  bread  is,  and  how  toilsome 
The  going  up  and  down  another's  stairs. 

Nor  then  forget  that  chamber  of  the  dead. 
Where  the  gigantic  forms  of  night  and  day, 
Tum'd  into  stone,  rest  everlastingly. 
Yet  still  are  breathing ;  and  shed  round  at  noon 
A  two-fold  influence— only  to  be  felt — 
A  light,  a  darkness,  mingling  each  with  each ; 
Both  and  yet  neither.    There,  from  age  to  age. 
Two  ghosts  are  sitting  on  their  sepulchres. 
That  is  the  duke  Lorenzo.    Mark  him  well. 
He  meditates,  his  head  upon  his  hand. 
What  scowls  beneath  his  broad  and  helm-like 

bonnet  ? 
Is  it  a  face,  or  but  an  eyeless  skull  ? 
Tis  hid  in  shade  ;  yet,  like  the  basilisk. 
It  fascinates,  and  is  intolerable. 
His  mien  is  noble,  most  majestical ! 
Then  most  so,  when  the  distant  choir  is  heard. 
At  mom  or  eve — ^nor  fail  thou  to  attend 
On  that  thrice-hallow'd  day,  when  all  are  there ; 
When  all,  propitiating  with  solemn  songs. 
With  light,  and  frankincense,  and  holy  water, 
Visit  the  dead.    Then  wilt  thou  feel  his  i>owcr 

But  let  not  sculpture,  painting,  poesy. 
Or  they,  the  masters  of  these  mighty  spells, 
Detain  us.    Our  first  homage  is  to  virtue. 
Where,  in  what  dungeon  of  the  citadel 
(It  must  be  known — the  writing  on  the  wall 
Cannot  be  gone — twas  cut  in  with  his  dagger. 
Ere,  on  his  knees  to  God,  he  slew  himself,) 
Where,  in  what  dungeon,  did  Filippo  Strozzi, 
The  last,  the  greatest  of  the  men  of  Florence, 
Breathe  out  his  soul— lest  in  hii  agony. 
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When  on  the  rack  «nd  cUlM  upon  to  answer, 
He  might  accuse  the  guiltless. 

That  debt  paid, 
But  with  a  sigh,  a  tear  for  human  frailtj. 
We  may  return,  and  once  more  give  a  loose 
To  the  delighted  spirit — ^worshipping, 
In  her  small  temple  of  rich  workmanship,* 
Venus  herself,  who,  when  she  left  the  skies. 
Came  hither. 

XXI. 

DON  OARZIA. 

AMONG  the  awful  forms  that  stand  assembled 
In  the  great  square  of  Florence,  may  be  seen 
That  Cosmo,  not  the  father  of  his  country, 
>'ot  he  so  styled,  but  he  who  play*d  the  tyrant 
Clad  in  rich  armour  like  a  paladin. 
But  with  his  helmet  off— in  kingly  state, 
Aloft  he  sits  upon  his  horse  of  brass ; 
And  they,  who  read  the  legend  underneath. 
Go  and  pronounce  him  happy.    Yet  there  is 
A  chamber  at  Grosseto,  that,  if  walls 
Could  speak,  and  tell  of  what  is  done  within. 
Would  turn  your  admiration  into  pity. 
Half  of  what  pass'd  died  with  him ;  but  the  rest 
All  he  discovcr*d  when  the  fit  was  on. 
All  that,  by  those  who  listen'd,  could  be  glean*d 
Prom  broken  sentences  and  starts  in  sleep. 
Is  told,  and  by  an  honest  chronicler. 

Two  of  his  sons,  Giovanni  and  Garz)a, 
(The  eldest  had  not  seen  his  sixteenth  summer,) 
Went  to  the  chase ;  but  one  of  them,  Giovanni, 
His  best  beloved,  the  glory  of  his  house, 
KotuniM  not ;  and  at  close  of  day  was  found 
Bathed  in  his  innocent  blood.    Too  well,  alas  ! 
The  trembling  Cosmo  giiess'd  the  deed,  the  doer ; 
And  having  caused  the  body  to  be  borne 
In  secret  to  that  chamber — at  an  hour 
When  all  slept  sound,  save  the  disconsolate  mother,! 
Who  little  thought  of  what  was  yet  to  come, 
And  lived  but  to  be  told— he  bade  Garz)a 
Arise  and  follow  him.    Holding  in  one  hand 
A  wuiking  lamp,  and  in  the  other  a  key 
Massive  and  dungeon-like,  thither  he  led; 
And  having  enterM  in  and  lockM  the  door. 
The  father  fixM  his  eyes  upon  the  son. 
And  closely  questioned  him.    No  change  betrayM 
Or  guilt  or  fear.    Then  Cosmo  lifted  up 
The  bloody  sheet,  **  Look  there !  Look  there !"  he 

crii-d, 
"  Blond  calls  for  blood— and  from  a  father*s  hand ! 
— Unless  thyself  wilt  save  him  that  sad  office. 
What !"  he  exclaim *d,  when,  shuddering  at  the  sight. 
The  boy  breathed  out,  **  I  stood  but  on  my  guard." 
*"  Darckt  thuu  then  blacken  one  who  never  wrong*d 

thw, 
Who  would  not  set  his  foot  upon  a  worm  ?— 
Yes,  thou  must  die,  lest  others  fall  by  thee. 
And  thou  sh'iuldst  be  the  slayer  of  us  alL" 
Then  from  Garzia's  side  hr  took  the  dagger. 
That  fatal  one  which  iipilt  his  brother's  blood  ; 
And,  kneeling  on  the  ground/*  Great  God  !*' he  cried, 
'*  Grant  me  the  strength  to  do  an  act  of  justice. 
Thou  knowest  what  it  costs  me ;  but,  alas ! 


How  can  I  spare  myself,  pptiing  none  else. 
Giant  me  the  strength,  the  will— and  O  i 
The  sinful  soul  of  a  most  wretched  ion. 
'TIS  a  most  wretched  father  who  fanploref  if 
Xong  on  Garzka's  neck  he  hmig,  and  wcfit 
Tenderly,  long  press*d  him  to  Ida  bofora  i 
And  then,  but  while  he  held  him  by  tlie  tm. 
Thrusting  him  backward,  tunM  nway  hit  ftet. 
And  stabbM  him  to  the  heart. 

WeUmigkt  Deling 
When  in  his  youth  he  came  to  Coano^  eooit. 
Think  on  the  past  i  and,  as  he  wanderM  tkni^ 
The  ancient  palace — ^through  thoae  ampte  spans 
Silent,  deserted—stop  a  while  to  dwell 
Upon  two  portraits  there,  drawn  on  the  wall 
Together,  as  of  two  in  bonds  of  lore. 
One  in  a  cardinal^  habit,  one  in  black. 
Those  of  the  unhappy  brothen,  and  infer 
From  the  deep  silence  that  his  qncetions  difw. 
The  terrible  tmth. 

Well  might  he  hctve  %  si|k 
For  poor  humanity,  when  he  beheld 
That  very  Cosmo  shaking  o^r  his  lire. 
Drowsy  and  deaf  and  inarticulate, 
Wrapt  in  his  night-gown,  o'er  a  sick  man's  mm. 
In  the  last  stage— death-struck  and  deadly  palsi 
His  wife,  another,  not  his  Eleonon, 
At  once  his  nurse  and  his  interpreter. 

xxn. 

THE  CAMPAGNA  OF  FLOEENCS. 

>Tis  morning.    Let  us  wander  through  theMlk 
Where  Cimabu6  found  a  shepherd  boy* 
Tracing  his  idle  fancies  on  the  ground  i 
And  let  us  from  the  top  of  Fiesole, 
Whence  Galileo's  glass  by  night  observed 
The  phases  of  the  moon,  look  round  below 
On  Amo's  vale,  where  the  do^-e-colour'd  oxen 
Are  ploughing  up  and  down  among  the  vines. 
While  many  a  careless  note  is  suug  aloud. 
Filling  the  air  with  sweetness— and  on  thee. 
Beautiful  Florence,  all  within  thy  walb. 
Thy  groves  and  gardens,  pinnacles  and  toweis. 
Drawn  to  our  feet. 

From  that  small  spire,  just  ca*^ 
By  the  bright  ray,  that  chure h  among  the  rrsi 
By  one  of  old  distinguish*d  as  the  bride. 
Let  us  pursue  in  thought  (what  can  we  better ') 
Those  who  assembled  there  at  matin  prayers  ;t 
Who,  when  vice  reveird,  and  along  the  street 
Tables  were  set,  what  tinte  the  bearer*s  bell 
Rang  to  demand  the  dead  at  ever}*  door. 
Came  out  into  the  meadows ;  and,  a  while 
Wandering  in  idleness,  but  not  in  folly. 
Sate  down  in  the  high  grass  and  in  the  shade 
Of  many  a  tree  sun  proof— day  after  day. 
When  all  was  still  and  nothing  to  be  heard 
But  the  Cicala's  voice  among  the  olives. 
Relating  in  a  ring,  to  banish  care, 
Their  hundred  novels. 

Round  the  hill  they* 
Round  underneath — first  to  a  splendid  bouse, 
Gherardi,  as  an  old  tradition  runs. 
That  en  the  left,  just  rising  from  the  rale ; 
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or  hunuy— the  punted  rooms, 
gmlleries  and  middle  court 
epared,  CngFuit  and  gay  with  flowers, 
■twmrd  to  another,  nobler  yet  j 
the  right,  now  known  at  the  Palmieri, 
1  with  nature  Tied— a  paradise, 
darous  walls,  and  many  a  treliis'd  walk 
ind  jasmine,  many  a  forest  vista 
f  the  deer.    Then  to  the  Ladies'  Valley ; 
:l6ar  lake,  that  seem'd  as  by  enchantment 
>  to  the  surfabce  every  stone 
there,  and  the  diminutive  fish 
ihle,  dropt  with  crimson  and  gold, 
ionless,  now  glancing  to  the  sun. 
u  not  dwelt  on  their  voluptuous  day  ? 
ling  banquet  by  the  fountain  side, 
e  that  followed,  and  the  noontide  slumber  $ 
tales  told  in  turn,  as  round  they  lay 
J,  the  fresh  waters  murmuring ; 
ibort  interval  fill*d  up  with  games 
and  talk,  and  reading  old  romances, 
iT  time,  when  many  a  siren  voice 
n  the  stars,  and  in  the  grass  the  torches 
gfater  for  their  absence. 

He*  whose  dream 
was  no  more)  sleeps  in  Val  d'Elsa, 
the  church,  where  (in  his  ear  I  ween) 
poor'd  out  his  catalogue  of  treasures  i 
primis,  of  the  star  that  shone 
ese  men ;  a  phial  full  of  sounds, 
cal  chimes  of  the  great  bells  that  hung 
tn'S  temple ;  and,  though  last  not  least 
from  the  angel  GabnePs  wing 
he  virgin's  chamber. 

That  dark  ridge 
I  away  in  the  south-east,  conceals  it ; 
lowly  roof  and  scanty  farm, 
and  rill,  if  yet  a  trace  be  left, 
I  in  Val  di  Pesa,  suflTering  long 
want,  and  the  keen  shafts  of  malice, 
mdouded  mind.f    The  glimmering  tower 
ly  rock  beneath,  his  landmark  once, 
n  lor  ours,  and  points  out  where  he  ate 
with  cheerfulness. 

Who  sees  him  not 
iwn  sketch-— he  drew  it  from  himself) 
le  bird-catcher,  and  sallying  forth 
muaal  mom,  laden  with  cages, 
I  thrash  on  every  lime-twig  there  ^ 
wood  among  his  woodcutters } 
tavern  by  the  highway  side 
ic  with  the  miller ;  or  at  night, 
I  rustic  suit,  and,  duly  clad, 
tiis  closet,  and,  among  his  books, 
e  great  of  every  age  and  clime, 
at  court,  turning  to  whom  he  pleased, 
)g  each  why  he  did  this  or  that, 
Ing  how  to  overcome  the  iear 
f  and  death? 

Nearer  we  hail 
f  slope,  Arcetri,  sung  of  old 
sen  wine— dearer  to  me,  to  most, 
m  by  that  great  astronomer^ 
ji  a  prisoner  at  the  city  gate. 
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Let  in  but  in  his  grave  clothes.    Sacred  be 

His  cottage,  (justly  was  it  call'd  the  Jewel !) 

Sacred  the  vineyard,  where,  while  yet  his  sight 

Glimmer'd,  at  blush  of  dawn  he  dress'd  his  vines. 

Chanting  aloud  in  gayety  of  heart 

Some  verse  of  Ariosto.    There,  unseen. 

In  manly  beauty  Milton  stood  before  him. 

Gazing*  with  reverent  awe— Milton,  his  guest, 

Just  then  come  forth,  all  life  and  enterprise  { 

Ifft  in  his  old  age  and  extremity. 

Blind,  at  noonday  exploring  with  his  staff; 

His  eyes  uptum'd  as  to  the  golden  sun. 

His  eyeballs  idly  rolling.    Little  then 

Did  Galileo  think  whom  he  bade  welcome ; 

That  in  his  hand  he  held  the  hand  of  one 

Who  Qould  requite  him— ^who  would  spread  his  name 

O'er  lands  and  seas— great  as  himself,  nay  greater  | 

Milton  as  little  that  in  him  he  saw. 

As  in  a  glass,  what  he  himself  should  be^ 

Destined  so  soon  to  fall  on  evil  days 

And  evil  tongues — so  soon,,  alas !  to  live 

In  darkness,  and  with  dangers  compass'd  round. 

And  solitude* 

Well  pleased,  could  we  pursue 
The  Amo,  from  his  birthplace  in  the  clouds, 
So  near  the  yellow  Tiber's — springing  up 
From  his  four  fountains  on  the  Apennine, 
That  mountain  ridge  a  sea-mark  to  the  ships 
Sailing  on  either  sea.    Downward  he  runs, 
Scattering  fresh  verdure  through  the  desolate  wil^ 
Down  by  the  City  of  Hermits,  and,  ere  long. 
The  venerable  woods  of  Vallombrosa ; 
Then  through  these  gardens  to  the  Tuscan  sea. 
Reflecting  castles,  convents,  villages. 
And  those  great  rivals  in  an  elder  day, 
Florence  and  Pisa — ^who  have  given  him  fuae. 
Fame  everlasting,  but  who  stain  M  so  oft 
His  troubled  waters.    Oft,  alas^  were  seen. 
When  flight,  pursuit,  and  hideous  rout  were  there 
Hands,  clad  in  gloves  of  steel,  held  up  imploring ;. 
The  man,  the  hero,  on  his  foaming  steed. 
Dome  undemeathr— already  in  the  realms 
Of  darkness. 

Nor  did  night  or  burning  noon 
Bring  respite.    Oft,  as  that  great  artist  saw,* 
Whose  pencil  had  a  voice,  the  cry  **  To  arms  !'* 
And  the  shrill  trumpet,  hurried  up  the  bank 
Those  who  had  stolen  an  hour  to  breast  the  tide. 
And  wash  from  their  unhamess'd  limbs  the  blood- 
And  sweat  of  battle^    Sudden  wa»  the  rash. 
Violent  the  tumult ;  for,  already  in  sight. 
Nearer  and  nearer  yet  the  danger  drew ; 
Each  every  sinew  straining,  every  feature, 
Rach  snatching  up,  and  girding,  buckling  on, 
Morion,  and  greave,  and  shirt  of  twisted  mail,. 
As  for  his  life — no  more,  perchance,  to  taste, 
Amo,  the  grateful  freshness  of  thy  glades. 
Thy  waters— where,  exulting,  he  had  felt 
A  swimmer's  transport,  there,  alas !  to  float 
And  welter.    Nor  between  the  gusts  of  war, 
When  flocks  were  feeding,  and  the  shepherd's  pipe 
Gladden 'd  the  valley,  when,  but  not  unarm *d. 
The  sower  came  forth,  and,  following  him  who 
ploughed, 
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Threw  in  the  seed — did  thy  indignant  waves 

Escape  pollution.    Sullen  was  the  splash, 

Heavy  and  swift  the  plunge,  when  they  received 

The  key  that  just  had  grated  on  tlie  ear 

Of  Ugolino — closing  up  for  ever 

That  dismal  dungeon  henceforth  to  be  named 

The  Tower  of  Famine. 

Once  indeed  twas  thine, 
When  many  a  winter  flood,  thy  tributary, 
Was  through  its  rocky  glen  rushing,  resounding, 
And  thou  wert  in  thy  might,  to  save,  restore 
A  charge  most  precious.    To  the  nearest  ford. 
Hastening,  a  horseman  from  Arezzo  came. 
Careless,  impatient  of  delay,  a  babe 
Slung  in  a  basket  to  the  knotty  staff 
That  lay  athwart  his  saddle-bow.    He  spurs. 
He  enters ;  and  his  horse,  alarm'd,  perplex*d, 
Halts  in  the  midst    Great  is  the  stir,  the  strife; 
And  lo,  an  atom  on  that  dangerous  sea. 
The  babe  is  floating !    Fast  and  far  he  flics; 
Now  tempest  rock*d,  now  whirling  round  and  round. 
But  not  to  perish.    By  thy  willing  waves 
Borne  to  the  shore,  among  the  bulrushes 
The  ark  has  rested ;  and  unhurt,  secure 
As  on  his  mother's  breast  he  sleeps  within, 
AH  peace !  or  never  had  the  nations  heard 
That  voice  so  sweet,  which  still  enchants,  inspires ; 
That  voice,  which  sung  of  love,  of  liberty. 
Petrarch  lay  there !— -And  such  the  images 
That  clusterM  round  our  Milton,  when  at  eve 
Reclined  beside  thee,  Amo  {  when  at  eve. 
Led  on  by  thee,  he  wander'd  with  delight. 
Framing  Ovidian  verse,  and  through  thy  groves 
Gathering  wild  myrtle.    Such  the  poet's  dreams; 
Yet  not  such  only.    For  louk  round  and  say. 
Where  is  the  ground  that  did  not  drink  warm  blood, 
The  echo  that  had  learnt  not  to  articulate 
The  cry  of  murJer  ? — Fatal  was  the  day 
To  Florence,  when — ('twas  in  a  street  behind 
The  church  and  convent  of  the  Holy  Cross- 
There  is  the  house — that  house  of  the  Donati, 
Towerless,  and  left  long  since,  but  to  the  last 
Braving  assault — all  rugged,  all  emboss'd 
Below,  and  still  distinguished  by  the  rings 
Of  brans,  that  held  in  war  and  festival  time 
Their  family  standards)— fatal  was  the  day 
To  Florence,  when,  at  mom,  at  the  ninth  hour, 
A  noble  dame  in  weeds  of  widowhood, 
Weedn  to  be  worn  hereafter  by  so  many, 
8tood  at  her  door  \  and,  like  a  sorceress,  flung 
Her  dazzling  spell.    Subtle  she  was,  and  rich. 
Rich  in  a  hidden  pearl  of  heavenly  light. 
Her  daughter's  beauty ;  and  too  well  she  knew 
Its  virtue !    Patiently  jhe  stood  and  watchM  ; 
Nor  stood  alone — but  s^oke  not. — ^In  her  breast 
Her  purpose  lay  t  and,  aj  a  youth  pass'd  by, 
Clad  for  the  nuptial  rite,  she  smiled  and  said. 
Lifting  a  comer  of  the  mniden's  veil, 
**  This  had  I  treasured  up  in  secret  for  thee. 
This  hast  thou  lo«t !"    lie  gizfd,  and  was  undone ! 
Forgetting — not  forjit — he  broke  the  bond. 
And  paid  the  penalty,  losing  his  life 
At  the  bridge  foot ;  and  hence  a  world  of  wo  ! 
Vengeance  for  vengeance  rryins,  blood  for  blood  j 
Vo  intnmifa'vm  I    Law,  that  slumbers  not, 
And,  like  the  angel  with  tbo  flaming  sword, 


Sits  over  all,  at  once  chastising,  bMling, 
Himself  th'  avenger,  went ;  asd  every  ttrcct 
Ran  red  with  mutual  slaughter— though  WBiftmfi 
The  young  forgot  the  lessons  they  had  leunt. 
And  loved  when  they  should  hate— lika  thce,IBrid^ 
Thee  and  thy  Paolo.    When  Uft  j%  met 
In  that  still  hour— (the  heat,  the  glare  was  gooi, 
Not  so  the  splendoui^-^throoi^  the  eedar  gron 
A  radiance  stream'd  like  a  consamiiig  fire. 
As  though  the  glorious  orb,  in  iti  descent. 
Had  come  and  rested  there)- when  last  ye  act, 
And  those  relentless  brothers  dragg*d  him  Coilh, 
It  had  been  well  hadst  thou  slept  on,  Imekla, 
Nor  from  thy  trance  of  fear  awmkcd,  ai  night 
Fell  on  that  fatal  spot,  to  wish  thee  dead. 
To  track  him  by  his  blood,  to  seaich,  to  find. 
Then  fling  thee  down  to  catch  a  wordp  a  look, 
A  sigh,  if  yet  thou  couklst,  (alas  *  thou  coaldst  DOtJ 
And  die,  unseen,  unthougfat  of    fiuui  the  wwnd 
Sucking  the  poison. 

Yet,  when  slaveiy  cuar. 
Worse  follow'd.    Genius,  valoar  left  tte  land, 
Indignant — all  that  had  from  age  to  age 
Adom'd,  ennobled ;  and  headlong  they  fell, 
T>'rant  and  slave.    For  deeds  of  violence, 
Done  in  broad  day  and  more  than  half  redeemVI 
By  many  a  great  and  generous  ncrifice 
Of  self  to  othen,  came  the  unpledged  bowl. 
The  stab  of  the  stiletto.    Gliding  by 
Unnoticed,  in  sk)uch'd  hat  and  mnflUng  cloak, 
That  just  discover'd,  Caravaggio-like» 
A  swarthy  cheek,  black  brow,  and  eye  of  Aiml 
The  bravo  took  his  stand,  and  o'er  the  shonlte 
Plunged  to  the  hilt,  or  from  beneath  the  tib 
Slanting  (a  surer  path,  as  some  averr'd) 
Struck  upward — ^then  slunk  oflT,  or,  if  punned, 
Made  for  the  sanctuar}',  and  there  along 
The  glimmering  aisle,  among  the  worshippen, 
WanderM  with  restless  step  and  jealous  k)ok. 
Dropping  thick  gore. 

Misnamed  to  lull  nspiofli^ 
In  every  palace  was  the  laboratory'. 
Where  he  within  brew'd  poisons  swiA  and  slow. 
That  scattered  terror  till  all  things  scem*d  poiionsl 
And  brave  men  trembled  if  a  hand  held  out 
A  nosegay  or  a  letter ;  while  the  great 
Drank  from  the  Venice-glass,  that  broke,  tkst 

shiver'd. 
If  aught  malignant,  aught  of  thine  was  there. 
Cruel  Tophana;  and  pawnM  provinces 
For  the  miraculous  gem  that  to  the  wearer 
Gave  signs  infallible  of  coming  ill. 
That  clouded  though  the  vehicle  of  death 
Were  an  invisible  perfume. 

Happy  then 
The  guest  to  whom  at  sleeping  time  'twas  nid, 
Hut  in  an  under  voice,  (a  lady's  page 
Speaks  in  no  louder,)  "  Pass  not  on.    That  door 
Leadx  to  another  which  awaits  your  coming, 
One  in  the  floor — now  left,  alas !  unbolted. 
No  eye  detects  it — lying  un<ler  foot. 
Just  as  you  enter,  at  the  threshold-«tone ; 
Ready  to  fall  and  plunge  you  into  darkness. 
Darkness  and  long  oblivijn }" 

Then,  indeed. 
When  lurk'd  not  danger?  Through  the  friiy  kM 
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pleasure  glittering  hilhray  down, 
;  pbee— but  with  some  damning  spot 
lot  be  wash'd  oat !    There,  at  CaTano, 
len  the  hawks  were  hooded  and  night 

i  set  the  table  in  a  roar 

ild  lay^— there,  where  the  son  descends, 

id  dale  are  lost,  yeil'd  with  his  beams, 

metian*  died — she  and  her  lord, 

osset  drugg*d  by  him  who  sate 

lem  suffer,  flinging  back  the  charge, 

rer  on  the  murder'd. 

Sobs  of  grief, 
rticulate— suddenly  stopt, 
>d  by  a  struggle  and  a  gasp, 
leath,  are  heard  yet  in  Cerreto, 
Barbie  halls  and  staircases, 
twelve ;  and,  at  the  selfsame  hour, 
ch  as  penetrate  the  inmost  soul, 
ake  the  innocent  babe  to  long, 
ng,  echo  throu^  the  emptiness 

den  fax  up  among  the  hills, 
m  him  who  comes  from  Pietra^Malat 
;  Iwth,  within  five  days  and  less, 
pecting  Tictims,  passing  fair, 
with  Idsies,  and  slain  cruelly, 
le  knife,  one  with  the  fatal  noose, 
le  sun  b  setting ;  earth  and  sky 
yf  glory— What  but  now  we  saw 
it  were  not,  though  it  had  not  been ! 
3ret,  and,  lessening  to  a  point, 

tbe  eye  of  heaTen-^then  withdraws  s 
he  zenith  to  the  utmost  skirts 
tial  red !    The  hour  is  come, 

that  sail  along  the  distant  seas 
ir  booc ;  and  they  that  in  the  mom 
reel  friends  « Farewell,**  melt   as  at 

neyittg  on,  the  pilgrim,  if  he  hears, 
hear  it,  echoing  round  the  hill, 

at  seems  to  mourn  the  dying  day, 

s  pace  and  sighs,  and  those  he  loved 
than  ever.    But  who  feels  it  not  ? 

lay  we,  for  we  are  far  away. 

e,  and  hail  it  in  our  hearts. 


PART  II. 


I. 
THE  PILGRIM. 
(I  hour  of  universal  joy. 
■as  up  and  at  the  gate  of  heaven, 
sore  to  enter  when  he  came  i 
ly  was  basking  in  my  path, 
.  wings  unfolded.    From  below 
r  prayer  rose  slowly,  plaintively ; 
t,  such  as  welcome  in  the  day 
nte  the  early  traveller, 
and  go,  each  sweeter  than  the  last, 
g.    Hill  and  valley  breathed  delight  y 
Ihriag  thing  but  bless'd  the  hour ! 


•  BUacaCapsUo. 


In  every  bosh  and  brake  there  was  a  voice 
Responsive ! 

From  the  Thrasymene,that  now 
Slept  in  the  sun,  a  lake  of  molten  gold. 
And  from  the  shore  that  once,  when  armies  met, 
Rock'd  to  and  fro  unfelt,  so  terrible 
The  rage,  the  tlaughter,  I  had  tum*d  away ; 
The  path,  that  led  me,  leading  through  a  wood, 
A  fairy  wilderness  of  fruits  and  flowers. 
And  by  a  brook  that,  in  the  day  of  strife. 
Ran  blood,  but  now  runs  amber— when  a  glade. 
Far,  far  within,  sunn*d  only  at  noonday. 
Suddenly  open*d.    Many  a  bench  was  there. 
Each  round  its  ancient  elm ;  and  many  a  track 
Well  known  to  them  that  from  the  highway  loved 
A  while  to  deviate.    In  the  midst  a  cross 
Of  mouldering  stone  as  in  a  temple  stood. 
Solemn,  severe ;  coeval  with  the  trees 
That  round  it  in  majestic  order  rose  $ 
And  on  the  lowest  step  a  pilgrim  knelt. 
Clasping  his  hands  in  prayer.    He  was  the  first 
Yet  seen  by  me,  (save  in  a  midnight  mask, 
A  revel,  where  none  cares  to  play  his  part. 
And  they  that  speak  at  once  dissolve  the  charm,) 
The  first  in  sober  truth,  no  counterfeit ; 
And,  when  his  orisons  were  duly  paid. 
He  rose,  and  we  exchanged,  as  all  are  wont, 
A  traveller's  greeting. 

Young,  and  of  an  age 
When  jTOuth  is  most  attractive,  when  a  light 
Plays  round  and  round,  reflected,  if  I  err  not. 
From  some  attendant  spirit,  that  ere  long 
(His  charge  relinquish*d  with  a  sigh,  a  tear) 
Wings  his  flight  upward — ^with  a  look  he  won 
My  favour ;  and,  the  spell  of  silence  broke, 
I  co\dd  not  but  continue. 

«  Whence,**  I  ask'd, 
"Whence  art  thou ?'*  —  " From  Mont'alto,'*  he 

replied, 
**  My  native  village  in  the  Apennines.'* 
«*  And  whither  journeying  ?'»—»« To  the  holy  shrine 
Of  Saint  Antonio,  in  the  city  of  Padua. 
Perhaps,  if  thou  hast  ever  gone  so  far. 
Thou  wilt  direct  my  course.**—**  Most  willingly; 
But  thou  hast  much  to  do,  much  to  endure. 
Ere  thou  hast  enter'd  where  the  silver  lamps 
Bum  ever.    Tell  me— I  would  not  transgress. 
Yet  ask  I  must— what  could  have  brought  thee  forth. 
Nothing  in  act  or  thought  to' be  atoned  for  ?**— 
**  It  was  a  vow  I  made  in  my  distress. 
We  were  so  blest,  none  were  so  blest  as  we. 
Till  sickness  came.    First,  as  death-struck,  I  fell 
Then  my  beloved  sister ;  and  ere  long, 
Wom  with  continual  watchings,  night  and  day. 
Our  saint-like  mother.   Worse  and  worse  she  grew  j 
And  in  my  anguish,  my  despair,  I  vow*d. 
That  if  she  lived,  if  Heaven  restored  her  to  us, 
I  would  forthwith,  and  in  a  pilgrim's  weeds. 
Visit  that  holy  shrine.    My  vow  was  heard  j 
And  therefore  am  I  come."— ^  Thou  hast  done  well ; 
And  may  those  weeds,  so  reverenced  of  old. 
Guard  thee  in  danger  I"— 

<*  They  are  nothing  worth. 
But  they  are  worn  in  humble  confidence  j 
Nor  would  I  for  the  richest  robe  resign  them. 
Wrought,  as  they  were,  by  those  I  love  so  wtll, 
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Lauretta  and  my  sister )  theirs  the  task, 
But  none  to  them,  a  pleasure,  a  delight, 
To  p^  their  utmost  skill,  and  send  me  forth 
As  best  became  this  service.    Their  last  words, 
*  Fare  thee  well.  Carlo.   We  shall  count  the  hours !  * 
Will  not  go  from  me." — 

**  Health  and  strength  be  thine 
In  thj  long  travel !    May  no  sunbeam  strike ; 
No  vapour  cling  and  wither !    Mayst  thou  be, 
Sleeping  or  waking,  sacred  and  secure ! 
And,  when  again  thou  comest,  thy  labour  done, 
Joy  be  among  ye !    In  that  happy  hour 
All  will  pour  forth  to  bid  thee  welcome.  Carlo  i 
And  there  is  one,  or  I  am  much  deceived. 
One  thou  hast  named,  who  will  not  be  the  last***^^ 
**  0,  she  is  true  as  truth  itself  can  be ! 
But  ah,  thou  know'st  her  not    Would  that  thou 

couldst ! 
My  steps  I  quicken  when  I  think  of  her  i 
For,  though  they  take  me  further  (ram  her  door, 
I  shall  return  the  sooner." 

IL 

AN  INTERVIEW. 

PLKASumB,  that  comes  unlook'd-for,  is  thrice 
welcome  $ 
And,  if  it  stir  the  heart,  if  aught  be  there 
That  may  hereafter,  in  a  thoughtful  hour, 
Wake  but  a  sigh,  tis  treasured  up  among 
The  things  most  precious ;  and  the  day  it  came 
Is  noted  as  a  white  day  in  our  lives. 

The  sun  was  wheeling  westward,  and  the  cliffs 
And  nodding  woods,  that  everlastingly 
(Such  the  dominion  of  thy  mighty  voice, 
Thy  voice,  Velino,  uttered  in  the  mist) 
Hear  thee  and  answer  thee,  were  left  at  length 
For  others  still  as  noon ;  and  on  we  stray'd 
From  wild  to  wilder,  nothing  hospitable 
8een  up  or  down,  no  bush  or  green  or  dry. 
That  ancient  symbol  at  the  cottage  door. 
Offering  refreshment — ^when  Luigi  cried, 
**  Well,  of  a  thousand  tracts  we  chose  the  best!*' 
And,  turning  round  an  oak,  oracular  once. 
Now  lightning-struck,  a  cave,  a  thoroughfare 
For  all  that  came,  each  entrance  a  broad  arch. 
Whence  many  a  deer,  rustling  his  velvet  coat. 
Had  issued,  many  a  gipsy  and  her  brood 
PeerM  forth,  then  housed  again — the  floor  yet  gray 
With  ashes,  and  the  sides,  where  roughest,  hung 
Loosely  with  locks  of  hair — I  look*d  and  saw 
What,  seen  in  such  an  hour  by  Sancho  Panza, 
Had  given  his  honest  countenance  a  breadth. 
His  checks  a  flush  of  pleasure  and  surprise. 
Unknown  before,  had  chain'd  him  to  the  spot. 
And  thou.  Sir  Knight,  hadst  traversed  hill  and  dale 
8quire-less. 

Below  and  winding  far  away, 
A  narrow  glade  unfolded,  such  as  spring 
Broiders  with  flowers,  and,  when  the  moon  is  high. 
The  hare  delights  to  race  in,  scattering  round 
The  silvery  dews.    Cedar  and  cjrpress  threw 
Singly  their  length  of  shadow,  checkering 
The  greensward,  ainl,  what  grew  in  frequent  tufts. 
An  underwood  of  mjrrtle,  that  by  fits 
Sent  up  a  gale  of  fragrance.    Through  the  midst, 
Reflecting,  u  it  ran,  purple  and  gold, 


A  rainbow's  splendour,  (somewhere  in  tfat  «ss( 
Rain-drops  were  falling  fast,)  a  rivukt 
Sported  as  loath  to  go ;  and  on  the  bank 
Stood  (in  the  eyes  of  one,  if  not  of  both, 
Worth  all  the  rest  and  more)  m  sumpter-mk 
Well  laden,  while  two  menials  as  in  hsslt 
Drew  from  his  ample  panniers,  ranging  nond 
Viands  and  fruits  on  many  a  shining  salrer. 
And  plunging  in  the  cool  translucent  wavt 
Flasks  of  delicious  wine. 

Anonahom 
Blew,  through  the  champaign  bidding  to  the  IM 
Its  jocund  note  to  other  ears  addrcss'd. 
Not  ours }  and,  slowly  coming  bj  •  path 
That,  ere  it  issued  from  an  ilex  grove. 
Was  seen  far  inward,  though  along  the  glade 
Distinguished  only  by  a  fresher  veidui*. 
Peasants  approach'd,  one  leading  in  a  leash 
Beagles  yet  panting,  one  with  Tariov 
In  rich  confusion  slung,  before,  bthind, 
Leveret,  and  quail,  and  pheasant.    AU 
The  chase  as  overi  and  ere  long  i^poorM 
Their  horses,  full  of  fire,  «*^«"*p«'»g  the  c«l^ 
For  the  white  foam  was  dry  upon  tht  ink. 
Two  in  close  converse,  each  in  each  ^l*|^*^ 
Their  plumage  waving  as  instinct  with  lifiii 
A  lady  young  and  graceful,  and  a  yovtk. 
Yet  younger,  bearing  on  a  falconer^  S^^ 
As  in  the  golden,  the  romantic  time. 
His  failcon  hooded.    Like  some  spirit  of  air, 
Or  fairy  vision,  such  as  feign *d  of  old. 
The  lady,  while  her  courser  pawM  the 
Alighted ;  and  her  beauty,  as  she  trod 
Th*  enameird  bank,  bruising  nor  herb  oor  i 
That  place  illumined. 

Ah,  who  should  she  bs^ 
(And  with  her  brother,  as  when  last  we  met, 
When  the  first  lark  had  sung  ere  half  was  said, 
And  as  she  stood,  bidding  adieu,  her  voice. 
So  sweet  it  was,  recallM  me  like  a  spell,) 
Who  but  Angelica  p 

That  day  we  gave 
To  pleasure,  and,  unconscious  of  their  fli^t. 
Another  and  another ;  hers  a  home 
Dropt  from  the  sky  amid  the  wild  and  mde, 
Loretto-like.    The  rising  moon  we  hail*d. 
Duly,  devoutly,  from  a  vestibule 
Of  many  an  arch,  overwrought,  and  lavishly, 
With  many  a  wildering  dream  of  sylphs  and  flow 
When  Raphael  and  his  school  from  Florence  csi 
Filling  the  land  with  splendour — nor  less  oft 
Watch*d  her  declining  from  a  silent  dell. 
Not  silent  once,  what  time  in  rivalry 
Tasso,  Guarini,  waved  their  wizard  wands, 
Peopling  the  groves  from  Arcady,  and  lo. 
Fair  forms  appearM,  murmuring  melodious  TOl 
— ^Then,  in  their  day,  a  syh-an  theatre. 
Mossy  the  seats,  the  stage  a  verdurous  floor, 
The  scenery  rock  and  shrub-wood,  nature^  on 
Nature  the  architect. 

in. 

ROME. 

I  AK  in  Rome !    Oft  as  the  morning  ray 
Visits  these  eyes,  waking  at  once  I  cry. 
Whence  this  excess  of  joy  ?  what  has  befalleo  a 
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irithin  a  thrilling  voice  replies, 

a  Borne !    A  thousand  husy  thoughts 

J  mind,  a  thousand  images  j 

Bg  up  as  girt  to  run  a  race ! 

t  in  Rome !  the  city  that  so  long 

solute,  the  mistress  of  the  world ; 

y  Tision  that  the  prophets  saw, 

led ;  that  from  nothing,  from  the  least, 

»t  village  (what  bat  here  and  there 

Vd  cabin  by  a  river  side  ?) 

everything!  and,  year  by  year, 

fearlessly  worldng  her  way 

and  field,  o'er  continent  and  sea, 

le  merchant  with  his  merchandise, 

r  with  staff  and  scrip  exploring, 

0  band,  and  foot  to  foot,  through  hosts, 

ations  numberless  in  battle  array, 

id  each,  each,  when  the  other  fell, 

arms,  at  length  subdued  them  all. 

t  in  Rome !  the  city  where  the  Gauls, 

t  sunrise  through  her  open  gates, 

^  her  streets  ^ent  and  desolate, 

to  slay,  thought  they  saw  gods,  not  men  j 

ttt,  by  temperance,  fortitude, 

xf  gloiy,  tower'd  above  the  clouds, 

-but,  lalling,  kept  the  highest  seat, 

'  loneliness,  her  pomp  of  wo, 

r  she  dwells,  withdrawn  into  the  wild, 

be  mind  maintains,  from  age  to  age, 

)  ondiminish'd. 

There,  as  though 
attracted  grandeur,  are  beheld 
that  strike,  ennoble — ^from  the  depths 
from  the  classic  fields  of  Greece, 
I,  her  temples— all  things  that  inspire 
elight !    Who  would  not  say  the  forms 
ct,  most  divinej  had  by  consent 
ither  to  abide  eternally, 
lee  silent  chambers  where  they  dwell, 
nteroourse? 

And  I  am  there ! 
hought  I,  when  in  school  I  sate, 
ly  on  his  bench,  at  early  dawn 
ith  Roman  story,  I  should  live 
)e  Appian,  once  an  avenue 
ents  most  glorious,  palaces, 
s  sealM  up  and  silent  as  the  night, 
ings  of  the  illustrious  dead — to  turn 
iber,  and,  bejrond  the  city  gate, 
ly  unpremeditated  verse, 
his  mule  I  might  have  met  so  oft 
Bself— or  climb  the  Palatine, 
of  old  Evander  and  his  guest, 
isd  kMt  on  that  proud  eminence, 
the  seat  of  Rome,  hereafter  found 
enough  (so  monstrous  was  the  brood 
i  there,  so  Titan-like)  to  lodge 
madness  i*  and,  the  summit  gain'd, 
y  name  oo  some  broad  aloe-leaf, 
a  and  spreads  within  those  very  walls 
gil  read  alond  his  tale  divine, 
voice  ialterM,  and  a  mother  wept 

rUgM! 

Bvt  what  a  narrow  space 

•  Ntro. 


Just  underneath !    In  many  a  he^  the  ground 
Heaves,  as  thouf^  ruin  in  a  famtic  mood 
Had  done  his  utmost    Here  and  there  appears 
As  left  to  show  his  handy-work,  not  ours, 
An  idle  column,  a  half  buried  arch, 
A  wall  of  some  great  temple. 

It  was  once, 
And  long,  the  centre  of  their  universe, 
The  Forum— whence  a  mandate,  eagle-wing*d. 
Went  to  the  ends  of  th'  earth.    Let  us  descend 
Slowly.    At  every  step  much  may  be  lost ; 
The  very  dust  we  tread  stirs  as  with  life ; 
And  not  the  lightest  breath  that  sends  not  up 
Something  of  human  grandeur. 

We  are  come, 
Are  now  where  once  the  mightiest  spirits  met 
In  terrible  conflict ;  this,  while  Rome  was  free^ 
The  noblest  theatre  on  this  side  heaven ! 

Here  the  first  Brutus  stood,  when  o'er  the  corse 
Of  her  so  chaste  all  moum'd,  and  from  his  cloud 
Burst  like  a  god.    Here,  holding  up  the  knife 
That  ran  with  blood,  the  blood  of  his  own  child, 
Virginius  call'd  down  vengeance.— But  whenct 

spoke 
They  who  harangued  the  people ;  turning  now 
To  the  twelve  tables,  now  with  lifted  hands 
To  the  Capitoline  Jove,  whose  fulgent  shape 
In  the  unclouded  azure  shone  far  off. 
And  to  the  shepherd  on  the  Alban  mount 
Seem'd  like  a  star  new  risen  ?   Where  were  ranged 
In  rough  array  as  on  their  element. 
The  beaks  of  those  old  galleys,  destined  still* 
To  brave  the  brunt  of  wai^-«t  last  to  know 
A  calm  far  worse,  a  silence  as  in  death  ? 
All  spiritless ;  from  that  disastrous  hour 
When  he,  the  bravest,  gentlest  of  them  all,t 
ScorniDg  the  chains  he  could  not  hope  to  break. 
Fell  on  his  sword ! 

Along  the  Sacred  Way 
Hither  the  triumph  came,  and,  winding  round 
With  acclamation,  and  the  martial  clang 
Of  instruments,  and  cars  laden  with  spoil, 
Stopt  at  the  sacred  stair  that  then  appear'd. 
Then  through  the  darkness  broke,  ample,  star^bright. 
As  though  it  led  to  heaven.    Twas  night  $  but  now 
A  thousand  torches,  turning  night  to  day. 
Blazed,  and  the  victor,  springing  from  his  seat, 
Went  up,  and,  kneeling  as  in  fervent  prayer. 
Enter 'd  the  capitoL    But  what  are  they. 
Who  at  the  foot  withdraw,  a  mournful  train 
In  fetters  ?    And  who,  yet  incredulous. 
Now  gazini;  wildly  round,  now  on  his  sons. 
On  those  so  jroung,  well  pleased  with  all  they  see. 
Staggers  along,  the  last  ? — ^They  are  the  fallen. 
Those  who  were  spared  to  grace  the  chariot  wheels } 
And  there  they  parted,  where  the  road  divides. 
The  victor  and  the  vanquished— there  withdrew  | 
He  to  the  festal-board,  and  they  to  die. 

Well  might  the  great,  the  mighty  of  the  world. 
They  who  were  wont  to  fare  deliciously. 
And  war  but  for  a  kingdom  more  or  less. 
Shrink  back,iK)r  from  their  thrones  endure  to  look. 
To  think  that  way!    Well  might  they  in  thiir 
state 
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Humble  themselves,  and  kneel  and  supplicate 
To  be  delivrcred  from  a  dream  like  this ! 

Here  Cincinnatus  pass'd,  his  plough  the  while 
Left  in  the  furrow,  and  how  many  more 
Whose  laurels  fade  not,  who  still  walk  the  earth, 
Consuls,  dictators,  still  in  curule  pomp 
Sit  and  decide ;  and,  as  of  old  in  Rome, 
Name  but  their  names,  set  every  heart  on  fire ! 

Here,  in  his  bonds,  he  whom  the  phalanx  saved 
not,* 
The  last  on  Philip's  throne ;  and  the  Numidian,t 
So  soon  to  say,  stript  of  his  cumbrous  robe, 
Stript  to  the  skin,  and  in  his  nakedness 
Thrust  under  ground,  *<How  cold  this  bath   of 

yours !" 
And  thy  proud  queen.  Palmyra,  through  the  sands^ 
Pursued,  o*ertaken  on  her  dromedary ; 
Whose  temples,  palaces,  a  wondrous  dream 
That  passes  not  away,  for  many  a  league 
Illumine  yet  the  desert.    Some  invoked 
Death,  and  escaped ;  the  £g>'ptian,  when  her  asp 
Came  from  his  covert  under  the  green  leaf  ;§ 
And  Hannibal  himself;  and  she  who  said. 
Taking  the  fatal  cup  between  her  hands,| 
*  Tell  him  I  would  it  had  come  yesterday  i 
For  then  it  had  not  been  his  nuptial  gift" 

Now  all  is  changed ;  and  here,  as  in  the  wild. 
The  day  is  silent,  dreary  as  the  night ; 
None  stirring,  save  the  herdsman  and  his  herd, 
lavage  alike  {  or  they  that  would  explore, 
Discuss  and  learnedly ;  or  they  that  come, 
(And  there  are  many  who  have  cross'd  the  earth,) 
That  they  may  give  the  hours  to  meditation, 
And  wander,  often  saying  to  themselves, 
**  This  was  the  Roman  Forum  !" 

IV. 
A  FUNERAL. 

«  WirewcB  this  delay  ?"    "  Along  the  crowded 
street 
A  funeral  comes,  and  with  unusual  pomp.** 
80  I  withdrew  a  little,  and  stood  still, 
While  it  went  by.    "  She  died  as  she  deserved,** 
Said  an  abat^,  gathering  up  hw  cloak. 
And  with  a  shrug  retreating  as  the  tide 
FlowM  more  and  more.—'*  But  she  was  beautiful  !** 
Replied  a  soldier  of  the  pontifTs  guard. 
**  And  innocent  as  beautiful  !**  exclaimM 
A  matron  sitting  in  her  still,  hung  round 
With  garlands,  holy  pictures,  and  what  not  ? 
Ifer  Alban  grapes  and  Tusculan  figs  display*d 
In  rich  profusion.    From  her  heart  she  spoke  { 
And  I  accosted  her  to  hear  her  stor}*. 
**  The  stab,'*  she  cried,  **  was  given  in  jealousy  1 
But  never  fled  a  purer  spirit  to  heaven, 
As  thou  wilt  say,  or  muclumy  mind  misleads. 
When  thou  hast  seen  her  face.    Last  night  at  dusk 
When  on  her  way  from  vespers— None  were  near. 
None  save  her  serving  boy,  who  knelt  and  wept. 
But  what  could  tears  avail  him,  when  she  fell- 
Last  night  at  dusk,  the  cluck  then  striking  nine. 
Just  by  the  fountain — that  before  the  church, 
The  church  she  always  used,  St.  Isidore *s — 
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Alas,!  knew  her  from  her  earllett  youth. 
That  excellent  lady.    Ever  would  die  say, 
Good  even,  as  she  passM,  and  wMi  1  Toioi 
Gentle  as  theirs  in  heaven  !**— Bnt  now  Ij  ta 
A  dull  and  dismal  noise  asiailM  the  ear, 
A  wail,  a  thant,  louder  and  kntder  yet  { 
And  now  a  strange  fantastic  troop  appear'd ! 
Thronging,  they  came— as  from  the  shades  bdiv: 
All  of  ghostly  white !    *<  O  say,**  I  cried, 
**  Do  not  the  living  here  bmy  the  dead  ? 
Do  spirits  come  and  fetch  them  ?    What  are  thai 
That  seem  not  of  this  world,  and  mock  the  diyt 
Each  with  a  burning  tapfer  in  his  hand  ?*^— 
"  It  is  an  ancient  brotherhood  thon  secst 
Such  their  apparel.    Through  the  kxig,  tong  Si^ 
Look  where  thou  wilt,  no  likeness  of  a  maa; 
The  living  mask*d,  the  dead  alone  uncover*! 
But  mark*' — And,  lying  on  her  fmieral  cootk, 
Like  one  asleep,  her  eyelids  closed,  her  haadi 
Folded  together  on  her  modest  breast. 
As  *twere  her  nightly  posture,  through  (he  aid 
She  came  at  last— and  richly,  gayly  clad. 
As  for  a  birth-day  feast !    But  breathes  she  MtF 
A  glow  is  on  her  cheek — and  her  I^  move  I 
And  now  a  smile  is  there— 4iow  hearenly  iVMl! 
**  0  no  !*'  replied  the  dame,  wiping  her  tears, 
But  with  an  accent  less  of  grief  Uun  anger, 
"  No,  she  will  never,  never  wake  acain  !** 

Death,  when  we  meet  the  spectre  in  oar  wdh 
As  we  did  yesterday,  and  shall  to-morrow, 
Soon  grows  familiar— like  most  other  thing^ 
Seen,  not  observed ;  but  in  a  foreign  clime, 
Changing  his  shape  to  something  new  and  ftni| 
(And  through  the  world  he  changes  as  in  spat, 
AfTect  he  greatness  or  humility) 
Knocks  at  the  heart    His  form  and  lashioo  bM 
To  me,  I  do  confess,  reflect  a  gloom, 
A  sadness  round ;  yet  one  I  woold  not  lose; 
Being  in  unison  with  all  things  else 
In  this,  this  land  of  shadows,  where  we  lite 
More  in  past  time  than  present,  where  the  gPMi 
League  beyond  league,  like  one  great  cemeteiy, 
Is  cover'd  o*er  with  mouldering  monuments; 
And,  let  the  living  wander  where  they  will. 
They  cannot  leave  the  footsteps  of  the  dead. 

Oft,  where  the  burial  rite  follows  so  fast. 
The  agony,  oft  coming,  nor  from  far. 
Must  a  fond  father  meet  hi^  darling  child, 
(Him  who  at  parting  climb'd  his  knees  and  clH| 
Clay  cold  and  wan,  and  to  the  bearers  ciy, 
"  Stand,  I  conjure  ye  I" 

Seen  thus  destitute, 
What  are  the  greatest  ?    They  must  speak  bcy* 
A  thousand  homilies.    When  Raphael  went, 
His  heavenly  face  the  mirror  of  his  mind, 
His  mind  a  temple  for  all  lovely  things 
To  flock  to  and  inhabit — when  he  went. 
Wrapt  in  his  sable  cloak  he  u-ore. 
To  sleep  beneath  the  venerable  dome,* 
Ry  those  attended,  who  in  life  had  loved. 
Had  worshipp*d,  following  in  his  steps  to  faaw, 
(Twas  on  an  April  day,  when  nature  smiles.) 
All  Rome  was  there.    But,  ere  the  march  begsi 
Kre  to  receive  their  charge  the  bearers  came, 

*  The  Panlbeno. 
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»t  sought  him  ?    And  when  all  beheld  — ^I  respect  knowledge ;  but  I  do  not  despise  igno- 

he  lay,  how  changed  from  yesterday,  ranee.    They  think  only  as  their  fathers  thought, 

hour  cut  off,  and  at  his  head  worship  as  they  worshipped.    They  do  no  more ; 

a  work ;  when,  entering  in,  they  look'd  and,  if  ours  had  not  burst  their  bondage,  braving 

dead,  then  on  that  master-piece,  imprisonment  and  death,  might  not  we  at  this  veiy 

face,  lifeless  and  colourless,  moment  have  been  exhibiting,  in  our  streets  and  our 

«e  forms  divine  that  lived  and  breathed,  churches,  the  same  processions,  ceremonials,  and 

live  on  for  ages— all  were  moved ;  mortifications  ? 

urst  forth,  and  loudest  lamentations.  Nor  should  we  require  from  those  who  are  in  an 

earlier  stage  of  society,  what  belongs  to  a  later  ? 

"•  They  are  only  where  we  once  were ;  and  why 

NATIONAL  PREJUDICES.  hold  them  in  derision  ?    It  is  their  business  to  cul- 

ji  assassination !  This  venerable  city,"  tivate  the  inferior  arts  before  they  think  of  the  more 

,  **  what  is  it,  but  as  it  began,  a  nest  of  refined ;  and  in  many  of  the  last  what  are  we  as  a 

murderers  ?    We  must  away  at  sun-  Q^tion,  when  compared  to  others  that  have  passed 

'    But  before  sunrise  I  had  reflected  a  *^^y  •    Unfortunately,  it  is  too  much  the  practice 

1  the  soberest  proee.    My  indignation  o^  governments  to  nurse  and  keep  alive  in  the 

and,  when  Luigi  undrew  my  curtain,  g'Jvcmed  their  national  prejudices.    It  withdraws 

},  signer,  up!    The  horses  are  at  the  ^^^'^  attention  from  what  is  passing  at  home,  and 

Jigi,**  I  replied,**  if  thou  loveit  me,  draw  makes  them  better  tools  in  the  hands  of  ambition. 

*•  Hence  next-door  neighbours  are  held  up  to  us  from 

leswn  very  much  the  severity  with  ourchUdhoodasiui/ttra/enmi«;  and  we  are  urged 

udge  of  each  other,  if  they  would  but  on  like  curs  to  worry  each  other.* 
to  their  causes,  and  observe  the  pro-       I"  ''»^«  manner  we  should  learn  to  be  just  to  indi- 

igs  in  the  moral  as  accurately  as  in  the  viduals.    Who  can  say, "  In  such  circumstances  I 

rid.    WTien  we  condemn  millions  in  the  should  have  done  otherwise?"    Who,  did  he  but 

licave  and  sanguinary,  we  should  re-  ^^^^  ^y  ^^^  "^^^  gradations,  often  by  how  many 

t  wherever  justice  is  ill  adminUtered,  "trange  concurrences,  we  are  led  astray ;  with  how 

vUl  redress  themselves.    Robbery  pro-  ni"ch  reluctance,  how  much  agony,  how  many 

bbery  i  murder  to  assusination.    Re-  efforts  to  escape,  how  many  self-accusatkms,  how 

ecome  hereditaiy;  and  what  began  in  ^^J  »»gl"»  J">^  "»*ny  tears— Who,  did  he  but 

Is  as  if  aU  heU  had  broke  loose.  «*««t  for  a  moment,  would  have  the  heart  to  cast 

ite  a  habit  of  self-restraint,  not  only  by  »  "^ne  ?    Fortunately,  these  things  are  known  to 

5  of  fear,  but  by  regulating  in  its  exer-  Him,  from  whom  no  secrets  are  hidden ;  and  let  us 

lion  of  revenge.    If  they  overawe  the  r«»^ »»  the  assurance  that  hit  judgments  are  not  as 

prospect  of  a  punishment  certain  and  ^^^^  *r®* 
1,  they  console  the    injured  by  the  VI. 

that  punishment ;  and,  as  the  infliction  the  caMPAGNA  OF  ROME. 

act,  it  excites  and  entails  no  enmity.       „  , .       ....        ,^,  . 

^_—    .  .         .  ^.  •*     /         Havu  none  appeared  as  tillers  of  the  ground, 

re  offended;  and  the  community,  for  «,  ^J^^         .  ...    .»    .,, 

.       _,  ,      ,.       -."^  .  >one  since  they  went — as  though  it  still  were 
p,  pursues  and  overtakes  the  offender ;  «u  • 

^^  ,  ^^         ^  theirs, 

at  the  concurrence  of  the    sufferer,    »   j  ^.      _.  . »  j   i  •_«  *i.  •  •   s 

...  '  And  tncy  might  come  and  claim  their  own  again? 

9^^  ^.        ...  ,        ^  Was  the  last  plough  a  Roman's  ? 

» who  were  not  bom,  like  ourselves,  to  *^     ®  r.       *i.-        * 

.     , .        ;      ^.        ..      *  From  this  seat, 

i0es,  we  should  surely  rather  pity  than  «       .  .  .  -.r      ,   • 

•.1    -*vrt.  *      **..•*  Sacred  for  ages,  whence,  as  Vireil  smgs, 

lenatlengthfhey  venture  to  turn  agamst  _.     _  r «  \-  u*-  '  r       *u     i 

.  ?    , .  ,         ^       ^        T       *  The  Queen  of  Heaven,  alighting  from  the  sky 

,t  we  should  lament,  not  wonder  at  _     ,7i  .  ,         *..  .     •  x 

V    •      Av  *     *•  4-  LookM  down  and  saw  the  armies  in  array ,t 

n ;  remembering  that  nations  are  natu-  _  ^  .       ,  *         j      u       j  *! ¥^.^ 

. .  „.  J     « J  Let  us  contemplate ;  and,  where  dreams  from  Jove 

:.  and  long-suffenng,  and  seldom  nse  m  _         ^  j       I^     .  u  v 

...  "     .        r  . .        .    .  Descended  on  the  sleeper,  where  perhaps 

Itbey  are  so  degraded  by  a  bad  govern-  _        .      .    *.  v    i-        •       .iV 

,'     ^ ,        \,      -  "^      .     °  Some  inspirations  may  be  lingering  still, 

« almost  incapable  of  a  good  one.  _  ,.  •         /*v    r  .  ♦u         « 

^.       n  «        V    1 J  Some  glunmenngs  of  the  future  or  the  past, 

m,  perhaps,"  you  may  say, "  we  should     .      .^^,   .    •  ^  •,    *i  i  • 

•      -w^  •    *       1      J  11  Await  their  mfluence ;  silently  revolvmg 

spise  them  we  must,  if  enslaved,  like  »,^,  -       .ulv  uu    r-I_«  t* 

!;  n  •  J  11       V  J       i-  The  changes  from  that  hour,  when  he  from  Troy 

of  Rome,  in  mind  as  well  as  body ;  if  _„    ^      ^,    _.^  .       '  ,  ,      »  .•  i^ 

.  *       jt.    ,  ./     1,  Went  up  the  Tiber;  when  refulgent  shields, 

1  be  a  gross  and  barbarous  superstition."  ..     ^    *^       ....       i.  -i    r 

^ 1 No  strangers  to  the  iron  hail  of  war, 

r,  whkli  Is  said  to  have  passed  many  years  Streamed  far  and  wide,  and  dashing  oars  were  heard 

C3lem.  de  Orammont,  1.  3,)  ami  which  may  — ^ ■ 

la  aliDc»ei  every  hAtellerie  ai  daybreak.  *  Candour,  geneiuiity,  how  rare  are  they  in  the  world ; 

iceadants  of  ao  illustrious  people  have  late*  and  how  much  is  to  bo  deplored  the  want  of  them !   When 

I  k  b*  believed  there  are  many  among  us,  a  minister  in  our  parliament  consents  at  last  to  a  mea- 

laairs  tD  be  thought  superior  to  common-  sure,  which,  for    many  reas>ns  perhaps  existing   no 

tflU  aad  valear  feelings,  affect  an  indi(-  longer,  he  had  before  refused  lo  adopt,  there  should  be  no 

ircaMil    **  If  the  Greeks,"  they  say,  "had  exulution  as  over  the  fiillen,  no  taunt,  no  Jeer.   Howoften 

'  otWr  aailoBf— but  they  are  (alse  to  a  pro-  may  the  resistance  be  continued  lest  an  enemy  should 

iBMl&laahood  the  characteristic  of  slaves'?  triumph,  and  the  result  of  conviction  be  received  as  a 

«t  circumstances.    Free,  he  has  the  symptom  of  fear ! 
;  enslaved,  thoes  of  a  slave.  t  £neid,  xiL  I3i 
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Among  those  woods  where  Silvia**  stag  was  lying. 
His  antlers  gay  with  flowers  {  among  those  woods 
\Vhere,  by  the  moon,  that  saw  and  yet  withdrew 

not, 
Two  were  so  soon  to  wander  and  be  slain, 
Two  lovely  in  their  lives,  nor  in  their  death 
Divided. 

Then,  and  hence  to  be  discem'd, 
How  many  realms,  pastoral  and  warlike,  lay 
Along  this  plain,  each  with  its  schemes  of  power. 
Its  little  rivalships  !    Wliat  various  turns 
Of  fortune  there ;  what  moving  accidentf 
From  ambuscade  and  open  violence  ! 
Mingling,  the  sounds  came  up ;  and  hence  how  oft 
We  might  have  caught  among  the  trees  below, 
Glittering  with  helm  and  iihicld,  the  men  of  Tibur  i* 
Or  in  Greek  vesture,  Greek  their  origin, 
Some  embassy,  ascending  to  Prxneste  jt 
How  oft  descried  without  thy  gates,  Aricia^ 
Entering  the  solemn  grove  for  sacrifice, 
Senate  and  people !    Each  a  busy  hive. 
Glowing  with  life ! 

But  all  ere  long  are  lost 
In  one.    We  look,  and  where  the  river  rolls 
Southward  its  shining  labyrinth,  in  her  strength 
A  cit}',  girt  with  battlements  and  towers. 
On  seven  small  hills  i^  rising.    Round  about. 
At  rural  work  the  citizens  arc  seen. 
None  unempIoyM ;  thu  noblest  of  them  all 
Binding  their  sheaves  or  on  their  threshing-floon, 
As  though  they  had  not  conquer*^.    Everywhere 
Some  trace  of  valour  or  heroic  virtue ! 
Here  is  the  sacred  field  of  the  Horatii, 
There  are  the  Quintian  meadows.    Here  the  hill,§ 
How  holy,  where  a  senenui^  |i<>ople,  twice. 
Twice  giunc  f^Tth,  in  terrible  antjer  sate        [way, 
ArmM ;  ami,  thoir  wron7«  n-ilretsM,  at  once  gave 
Helmet  and  shield,  and  sword  and  spear  thrown 

down. 
And  every  hand  uplifted,  ever}'  heart 
PourM  out  in  thanks  to  heaven. 

Once  again 
We  look ;  and,  In,  the  sea  is  white  with  sails 
Innumerable,  wafting  to  the  shore 
Treasures  untold ;  the  vale,  the  promontoriff, 
A  dream  of  glory ;  tcmplert,  palaces, 
Caird  up  as  by  enchantment ;  aqueducts 
Among  the  gn>ves  and  i;lades  rxUling  along 
River$,  on  many  an  arch  hi:;h  over  head ; 
And  in  the  centre,  like  a  burning  «un. 
The  imperial  rity  I     Thi-y  have  nuw  subdued 
All  nation«.    Hut  where  they  who  led  them  forth  | 
Who,  when  at  I  en  at  h  ieiea«ed  by  victory, 
(Buckler  and  !(;far  hune  uft^but  not  to  rust,) 
Held  poverty  n.<  v\  il,  no  reproach. 
Living  on  little  with  a  cheerful  mind, 
The  Uecii.  the  Kabricii '    Wher^  the  spde 
And  reapin^'hiv'k,  amonz  their  household  things 
Duly  tran«mitted  '     In  the  handf  of  men 
Made  captive ;  while  the  maistcr  and  his  guests, 
Reclining,  quat!'  in  c.iM.  and  rows  swim. 
Summer  and  winter,  thiough  the  citrlinc  year. 
On  their  Falernian — ui  the  han<!<  of  men 
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DnggM  into  slaver)',  with  how  many  mure 
Spared  but  to  die,  a  public  ipeetacle. 
In  combat  with  each  other,  and  required 
To  fall  with  grace,  with  dignity  to  sink. 
While  life  is  gushing,  and  the  plaodits  ring 
Faint  and  yet  fainter  on  their  Dailing  ear, 
Afl  models  for  the  sculptor. 

But  their  days, 
Their  hours  are  number'd.  Hark,  a  yell,  i  sSd 
A  barbarous  dissonance,  loud  and  yet  louder, 
That  echoes  from  the  mountains  to  the  «ra ! 
And  mark,  beneath  us,  like  a  burstuig  cloud. 
The  battle  moving  onward  I  Had  they  slain 
All,  that  the  earth  should  from  her  ww'ab  h 

forth 
New  nations  to  destroy  them .'    From  the  Jcfd 
Of  forests,  from  what  none  had  dared  explan^ 
Repons  of  thrilling  ice,  as  though  in  ice 
EngenderM,  multiplied,  they  pour  along, 
Shagg}'  and  huge !    Host  after  host,  they  ccaii 
The  Goth,  the  Vandal  (  and  again  the  Gotb ! 

Once  more  we  look,  and  all  is  still  as  ni^ 
All  desolate !    Groves,  temples,  palaces. 
Swept  from  the  sight,  and  nothing  risible, 
Amid  the  sulphurous  vapours  that  exhale 
As  from  a  land  accurst,  save  here  and  thnt, 
An  empty  tomb,  a  fragment  like  the  lifflb 
Of  some  dismember*d  giant    In  the  midst 
A  city  stands,  her  domes  and  turrets  ccovaM 
With  many  a  cross ;  but  they  that  issue  font 
Wander  like  strangers  who  had  built  amoag 
The  mighty  ruins,  silent,  spiritless  { 
And  on  the  road,  where  once  we  might  hatf  Ml 
Cvsar  and  Cato,  and  men  more  than  kinp, 
We  meet,  none  else,  the  pilgrim  and  the  Ifff^ 

VII. 

THE  ROMAN  PONTIFFS. 

Those  ancient  men,  what  were  tbfv,  ^ 
achieved 
A  sway  beyond  the  greatest  conquemn  i 
Setting  their  feet  u|ion  the  necks  of  kings, 
And,  through  the  world  subduing,  chainisg 4  ■. 
The  free,  immortal  spirit  ?    Were  they  not 
Mighty  magicians  '    Theirs  a  wondruus  ipflla 
Where  true  and  false  were  with  infernal  sit 
Close  interwoven ;  where  together  met 
Blessings  and  cunes,  threats  and  promiseii 
And  with  the  terrors  of  futurity. 
Mingled  whatever  enchant i  and  fascioatef. 
Music  and  painting,  sculpture,  rhetoric 
And  architectural  pomp,  such  as  n<*ne  elirt 
.\nd  dazzling  light,  and  darkne«s  visiMe' 
What  in  his  day  the  Sy ncusan  sought. 
Another  world  to  plant  his  engines  on. 
They  had ;  and,  having  it,  like  gods,  not  m^ 
Moved  this  world  at  their  pleasure.    Ert  thiyi^ 
Their   shadows,  stretching   far   and  widp»  ^ 

known. 
And  two,  that  l.K>kM  l>eyond  the  visible  sphoib 
Gave  notice  of  their  coming'— he  who  saw 
The  Apocal}-|)^e  {  and  he  of  elder  time. 
Who  in  an  awful  virion  of  the  night 
I  Saw  the  Four  KingiKmt.    Di«tant  as  they «M 
\  WcU  might  those  huly  men  be  lUrj  w;'.h  ieit' 
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CAIUS  cEsnus. 

I  am  inclined  to  be  leiioiu,!  love  to  wan* 

id  down  before  the  tomb  of  Caius  Cettius. 

estant  burial-ground  is  there ;  and  most  of 

e  monuments  are  erected  to  the  young: 

in  of  promise,  cut  off  when  on  their  travels, 

ithusiasm,  full  of  enjoyment ;  brides,  in  the 

r  their  beauty,  on  their  first  journey ;  or 

borne  from  home  in  search  of  health. 

oe  was  placed  by  his  fellow  travellers, 

himself,  who  will  return  to  the  house  of 

ats  without  him ;  that,  by  a  husband  or  a 

low  in  his  native  countiy.     His  heart  is 

1  that  grave. 

quiet  and  sheltered  nook,  covered  in  the 
rith  violets ;  and  the  pyramid,  that  over^ 
it,  gives  it  a  classical  and  singularly  solemn 
«  feel  an  interest  there,  a  sympathy  you 
:  prepared  for.  You  are  yourself  in  a  foreign 
1  they  are  for  the  most  part  your  countiy- 
bey  all  upon  you  in  your  mother  tongue— 
sh — in  words  unknown  to  a  native,  known 
roorselves :  and  t^  tomb  of  Cestius,  that  old 
pile,  has  this  also  in  common  with  Uiem.  It 
a  stranger,  among  strangers.  It  has  stood 
1  the  language  spoken  round  about  it  has 
;  and  the  shepherd,  bom  at  the  foot,  can  read 
^tkm  DO  longer. 

IX. 

THE  NUN. 

Ter;  and  her  lovely  cheek  is  now 

lard  pillow — there,  alas !  to  be 

,  through  many  and  many  a  dreary  hour, 

^ten  wet  with  tears,  and  (ere  at  length 

X  ts  empty,  and  another  comes) 

ish,  in  the  ghastliness  of  death ; 

vcr  more  to  leave  those  mournful  walls, 

I  her  bier. 

Tis  over;  and  the  rite, 
1  its  pomp  and  harmony,  is  now 
I  before  her.    She  arose  at  home, 
be  show,  the  idol  of  the  day ; 
ture  gorgeous,  and  her  starry  hea^— 
:et,  bursting  in  the  midnight  sky, 
ling.    When  to-morrow  she  awakes, 
1  awake  as  though  she  still  was  there, 
her  father's  house ;  and  lo,  a  cell 
and  dark,  naught  through  the  gloom  dis- 
«mM, 

save  the  crucifix,  the  rosary, 
i  gny  habit  lying  by  to  shroud 
Aty  and  grace. 

When  on  her  knees  she  fell, 
ig  the  solemn  place  of  consecration, 
in  the  latticed  gallery  came  a  chant 
BS,  most  saint-like,  most  angelical, 
fker  Terse  sung  out,  how  holily ! 
ain  returning,  and  still,  still  returning, 
(ht  it  acted  like  a  spell  upon  her, 
e  waf  casting  off  her  earthly  dross ; 
•  it  md  as  tweet,  and,  ere  it  closed, 
ike  a  diife.   When  her  fair  head  was  shorn, 
I  toof  tnuM  in  her  hands  were  laid. 


That  she  might  fling  them  from  her,  saying,  **  Thus, 
Thus  I  renounce  the  world  and  worldly  things  !*' 
When,  as  she  stood,  her  bridal  ornaments 
Were,  one  by  one,  removed,  e'en  to  the  last, 
That  she  might  say,  flinging  them  from  her,  **  Thus, 
Thus  I  renounce  the  world !"  when  all  was  changed, 
And,  as  a  nun,  in  homeliest  guise  she  knelt,   * 
Veil'd  in  her  veil,  crown'd  with  her  silver  crown. 
Her  crown  of  lilies  as  the  spouse  of  Christ, 
Well  might  her  strength  forsake  her,  and  her  knees 
Fail  in  that  hour !    Well  might  the  holy  man. 
He  at  whose  feet  she  knelt,  give  as  by  stealth 
(*Twas  in  her  utmost  need ;  nor,  while  she  lives. 
Will  it  go  from  her,  fleeting  as  it  was) 
That  faint  but  fatherly  smile,  that  smile  of  love 
And  pity ! 

Like  a  dream  the  whole  is  fled ; 
And  they  that  came  in  idleness  to  gaze 
Upon  the  victim  dress 'd  for  sacrifice. 
Are  mingling  in  the  world ;  thou  in  thy  cell 
Forgot,  Teresa.    Yet,  among  them  all, 
None  were  so  form'd  to  love  and  to  be  loved. 
None  to  delight,  adorn  {  and  on  thee  now 
A  curtain,  blacker  than  the  night,  is  dropp'd 
For  ever !    In  thy  gentle  bosom  sleep 
Feelings,  affections,  destined  now  to  die, 
To  wither  like  the  blossom  in  the  bud. 
Those  of  a  wife,  a  mother ;  leaving  there 
A  cheerless  void,  a  chill  as  of  the  grave, 
A  languor  and  a  lethargy  of  soul. 
Death-like,  and  gathering  more  and  more,  till  death 
Comes  to  release  thee.    Ah,  what  now  to  thee. 
What  now  to  thee  the  treasure  of  thy  youth  ? 
As  nothing ! 

But  thou  canst  not  yet  reflect 
Calmly ;  so  many  things,  strange  and  perverse. 
That  meet,  recoil,  and  go  but  to  return. 
The  monstrous  birth  of  one  eventful  day, 
Troubling  thy  spirit — from  the  first,  at  dawn, 
The  rich  arraying  for  the  nuptial  feast, 
To  the  black  pall,  the  requiem. 

All  in  turn 
Revisit  thee,  and  round  thy  lowly  bed 
Hover,  uncalled.    The  young  and  innocent  heart. 
How  is  it  beating  ?    Has  it  no  regrets  ? 
Discoverest  thou  no  weakness  lurking  there  ? 
But  thine  exhausted  frame  has  simk  to  rest. 
Peace  to  thy  slumbers  ! 

X. 

THE  FIRE-FLY. 

Theee  is  an  insect,  that,  when  evening  comes. 
Small  though  he  be  and  scarce  distinguishable. 
Like  evening  clad  in  soberest  liver}*, 
Unsheaths  his  wings,  and  through  the  woods  and 

glades 
Scatters  a  marvellous  splendour.    On  he  wheels. 
Blazing  by  fits  as  from  excess  of  joy. 
Each  gush  of  light  a  gush  of  ecstasy ; 
Nor  unaccompanied ;  thousands  that  fling 
A  radiance  all  their  own,  not  of  the  day, 
Thousands  as  bright  as  he,  from  dusk  till  dawn. 
Soaring,  descending. 

In  the  mother's  lap 
Well  may  the  child  put  forth  his  little  hands. 
Singing  the  nursery-song  he  learnt  so  soon 
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And  the  young  njTDph,  preparing  for  the  dance. 
By  brook  or  fountain  tide,  in  many  a  braid, 
Wreathing  her  golden  hair,  well  may  she  cry, 
**  Come  hither ;  and  the  shepherds  gathering  round, 
Shall  say,  Floretta  emulates  the  night. 
Spangling  her  head  with  stars.*' 

Oft  have  I  met 
This  shining  race,  when  in  the  I'usculan  groves 
My  path  no  longer  glimmered  ;  oft  among 
Those  trees,  religious  once  and  alwa}*8  green, 
That  yet  dream  out  their  stories  of  old  Rome 
Over  the  Alban  lake ;  oft  met  and  haird. 
Where  the  precipitate  Anio  thunders  down. 
And  through  the  surging  mist  a  poet's  house 
(So  some  aver,  and  who  would  not  believe  ?) 
Reveals  itself. 

Yet  cannot  I  forget 
Him,  who  rejoiced  me  in  those  walks  at  eve. 
My  earliest,  pleasantest ;  who  dwells  unseen, 
And  in  our  northern  clime,  when  all  is  still. 
Nightly  keeps  watch,  nightly  in  bush  or  brake 
Hi?  lonely  lamp  rekindling*    Unlike  theirs. 
His,  if  less  dazzling,  through  the  darkness  knows 
No  intermission ;  sending  forth  its  ray 
Through  the  green  leaves,  a  ray  serene  and  clear 
As  virtue's  own. 

XI. 

FOREIGN  TRA\'EL. 

It  yns  in  a  splenetic  humour  that  I  sate  me  down 
to  my  scant}'  fare  at  Terracina;  and  how  long  I 
should  liavc  contemplated  the  lean  thrushes  in  array 
before  me,  I  cannot  say,  if  a  cloud  of  smoke,  that 
drew  the  tears  into  my  eyes,  had  not  burst  from  the 
green  and  leafy  boughs  on  the  hearth-stone.  "Why," 
I  exclaimc-1,  starting  up  from  the  table, "  why  did 
1  leave  my  own  chimney-corner  ? — But  am  I  not  on 
the  road  to  Brundusium  P  And  arc  not  these  the 
very  calamities  that  befell  Horace  and  Virt^il,  and 
MiEcena«,  and  Plotius,  and  Varius  ?  Horace  laughed 
at  them — then  why  should  not  I  ?  Horace  resolved 
to  turn  tliem  to  account  j  and  Virgil — cannot  we 
hear  him  observing,  that  to  remember  them  will, 
by-and-by,  be  a  pleasure  ?"  My  solilo<iuy  recon- 
cile<l  me  at  once  to  my  fate ;  and  when,  for  the 
twentieth  time,  I  had  looked  through  the  window 
on  a  sea  sparkling  with  innumerable  brilli.ints,  a 
sea  on  which  the  heroes  of  the  Odyssey  and  the 
Eneid  had  sailed,  I  sat  down  as  to  a  splendid  ban- 
quet. My  thrushes  had  the  flavour  of  ortolans ;  and 
I  ate  with  an  appetite  I  had  not  known  before. 

"  Who,"  I  cried,  as  I  poured  out  my  last  glass  of 
Fa]emian,+  (for  Falernian  it  was  said  to  lie,  and 
in  my  eyes  it  ran  bright  and  clear  as  a  topaz  stone) 
— **  who  would  remain  at  home,  could  he  do  other- 
wise ?  Who  would  submit  to  tread  that  dull,  but 
daily  round  ;  his  hours  forgotten  as  soon  as  spent  ?" 
and,  opening  my  journal-book  and  dipping  my  pen 
into  my  ink-horn,  I  determined,  as  far  as  I  could, 
to  justify  myself  and  my  countryman  in  wandeiing 
over  the  face  of  the  earth.    "  It  may  serve  me," 


♦  Tl>>:  qlnw-wnrm. 

t  VV«  Wire  now  wlihin  a  f.«w  hours  of  the  Campania 
Fulix.  On  tho  cul«nir  and  tlavour  of  Falernian,  consult 
OiilLU  aad  Diof  corldei. 


said  I,  «  at  a  reaiedj 
spleen." 


futon  ft  tft 


Dart  is  a  nation  of  traTellen  i*  udiowii 
when  the  elements,  air,  wmter,  fiR,atttiiMi 
bidding,  to  transport  iu  from  thore  to  ihoR;  «k 
the  ship  rushes  into  the  deep,  her  txaek  tbefaa 
of  some  migh^  torrent  ;  mnd.  in  three  hoiD«'i 
we  stand  gazing  and  gazed  at  among  a  iR 
people.  None  want  an  excuse.  Ifneb,App 
enjoy ;  if  poor,  to  retrench ;  if  sick,t»  rmiE; 
studious,  to  learn ;  if  learned,  to  ichx  &ta3 
studies.  But  whatever  they  may  say,  whttnei 
may  believe,  they  go  for  the  most  part  oa  Aefl 
errand ;  nor  will  those  who  reflect,  ihiik  z 
errand  an  idle  one. 

Almost  all  men  are  over  anxious.  Ns  h" 
they  enter  the  world,  than  they  lose  that  nni 
natural  and  simple  pleasures,  so  renuikabkiir 
life.  Every  hour  do  they  ask  themsrlmtf 
progress  they  have  made  in  the  porsnit  of  «■£: 
honour ;  and  on  they  go  as  their  fathen  walls: 
them,  till,  weaiy  and  sick  at  heart,  they  Isks^ 
with  a  sigh  of  regret  to  the  golden  tiiae  tf  i 
childhood. 

Now  travel,  and  foreign  travel  more  pa.-^ 
restores  to  us  in  a  great  dcgrc»e  what  we  hm\ 
When  the  anchor  is  heaved,  we  doable  A^ 
leaf;  and  for  a  while  at  least  all  tfotia* 
The  old  cares  are  left  clustering  conaiik 
objects;  and  at  evexy  step,  as  we  prwii 
slightest  circumstance  amuses  and  inteiesK  t^ 
is  new  and  strange.  We  surrender  <nu^^ 
feel  once  again  as  children.  Like  theni,*^ 
eagerly ;  like  them,  when  we  fret,  we  frrt*!* 
the  moment ;  and  here  indeed  the  rcscebiJ^ 
very  remarkable,  for  if  a  journey  has  its  fsf 
well  as  its  pleasures,  (and  there  is  nothing  ■!> 
in  this  world,)  the  pains  are  no  sooner  ont^ 
they  arc  forgotten,  while  the  pleasures  liniX' 
the  memory. 

Nor  is  it  surely  without  another  advaati?.  ■ 
life  be  short,  not  so  to  many  of  us  are  its  t^  *■ 
its  hours.  When  the  blood  slumbers  in  (be  ^ 
how  often  do  wc  wish  that  the  earth  vracU  ^ 
£istcr  on  its  axis,  that  the  sun  would  rise  oi* 
before  it  does,  and,  to  escape  from  the  wfi^^ 
time,  how  many  follies,  how  many  crimes  m^ 
mittcd  !  Men  rush  on  danger,  and  even  cs  ^ 
Intrigue,  play,  foreign  and  domestic  broil,  w*' 
their  resources  ;  and,  when  these  things  fu^^ 
destroy  themselves. 

Now  in  travelling  we  multiply  events, isdcc 
rently.  We  set  out,  as  it  were,  on  our  advesoa 
and  many  are  those  that  occur  to  us,momiDe.:tf 
and  night.  The  day  we  come  to  a  place  whacfa 
have  long  heard  and  read  of,  and  in  Italy  wc  i' 
continually,  it  is  an  era  in  our  lives  {  and  fms^ 


♦  As  indeed  it  always  was,  contribuiiox  thosi>f  e< 
degree,  from  a  milora  with  liis  suiie  ii\  him  wbc«s  >> 
attendant  is  his  shadow.  Coryate  in  IQQS  Miibnw>i 
j  •iirn<>y  on  f>i)l ;  and,  returning,  hung  up  hit  shMsa 
vill:i'.'u  church  as  an  cx-volo.  Goldamiih,  a  ctttun 
.-1  half  afterwards,  followed  In  nearly  the  sacw  p* 
playiii?  n  lime  on  his  fltite  uy  procure  admiitaccc,  ^ 
ever  ho  avproached  a  cottage  at  uishtfall. 
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ment  the  rtry  nuoe  calls  up  a  picture.  How 
lightfully  too  docs  the  knowledge  flow  in  upon 
,  and  how  last  !*    Would  he  who  sat,  in  a  comer 

his  library,  poring  OTcr  books  and  maps,  learn 
ire  or  so  much  in  the  time,  as  he  who,  with  his 
es  and  his  heart  open,  is  receiving  impressions,  all 
f  long,  from  the  things  themselves  ?t  How  ac- 
xatcly  do  they  arrange  themselves  in  our  meroo- 
, towns,  liven,  mountains;  and  in  what  living 
tocTS  <to  we  recall  the  dresses,  manners,  and 
atoms  of  the  people !  Our  sight  is  the  noblest  of 
I  our  senses.  **  It  fills  the  mind  with  most  ideas, 
■verses  with  its  objects  at  the  greatest  distance, 
id  continues  longest  in  action  without  being  tired." 
ir  sight  is  on  the  alert  when  we  travel ;  and  its 
BBicisc  is  then  so  delightful,  that  we  forget  the 
lifit  in  the  pleasure. 

Like  a  river  that  gathers,  that  refines  as  it  runs, 
he  a  spring  that  takes  its  course  through  some  rich 
em  of  mineral,  we  improve  and  imperceptibly-— 
« in  the  head  only,  but  in  the  heart  Our  preju- 
iccs  leave  us,  one  by  one.  Seas  and  mountains  arc 
•  hmger  onr  boundaries.  We  learn  to  love,  and 
iteem,  and  admire  beyond  them.  Our  benevolence 
Ktends  itself  with  our  knowledge.  And  must  we 
ot  return  better  citizens  than  we  went  ?  For  the 
me  we  become  acquainted  with  the  institutions 
C  other  countries,  the  more  highly  must  we  value 
vown. 


I  threw  down  my  pen  in  triumph  **  The  ques- 
ioB,**  said  I,  **  is  set  to  rest  for  ever.    And  yet — " 

■  And  yti—**  I  must  stUl  say.  The  wisest  of  men 
eldum  went  out  of  the  walls  of  Athens ;  and  for 
bt  wont  of  evils,  that  sickness  of  the  soul,  to 
■hich  we  are  most  liable  when  most  at  our  ease, 
I  there  not  after  all  a  surer  and  yet  pleasanter 
nncdy,  a  remedy  for  which  we  have  only  to  cross 
Ike  threshold?  A  Piedmontcse  nobleman,  into 
vhoM  company  I  fell  at  Turin,  had  not  long  before 
npcrienced  its  efllcacy:  and  his  stor}',  which  he 
krld  me  without  reserve,  was  as  follows. 

*  I  was  weary  of  life,  and,  after  a  day,  such  as 
irvhive  known  and  none  would  wish  to  remember. 
«is  harrying  along  the  street  to  the  river,  when  I 
fch  a  sudden  check.  I  turned  and  beheld  a  little 
1st,  who  had  caught  the  skirt  of  my  cloak  in  hi9 
to  solicit  my  notice.  His  look  and  manner 
iiTCsistible.  Not  less  so  was  the  lesson  be  had 
InmL 

*  'There  are  six  of  us ;  and  we  arc  dying  for  want 
if  fool*— '  Why  should  I  not,'  said  I  to  myself,  *  re- 
irre  this  wretched  family  ?  I  have  the  means . 
sad  it  will  not  delay  me  many  minutes.  But  what| 
if  il  docs  ?*  The  scene  of  miser>'  he  conducted  me 
to  I  cannot  describe.  I  threw  them  my  purse ;  and 
Ikar  burst  of  gratitude  overcame  me.  It  filled  my 
cjM— it  went  as  a  cordial  to  my  heart.    <  I  will  call 

•  1^  Jrilft  at  once  of  a  nation,  we  hare  only  to  throw 
•9  (7«  €A  Che  marktu  and  the  fields.  If  the  markets 
■1  well  MpplJcd,  the  fields  well  culii\-ated,  all  is  richi. 
radwrwiea,  we  may  say,  and  say  truly,  these  people  arc 
kHtaroQS  or  oppressed. 

t  AsMredly  not.  If  the  last  has  laid  a  proper  foundation. 
tmmlrdf  makes  knowledge  as  money  mak«s  money. 
Mr  eier  pcihapa  M  fM  ••  on  a  Journey . 


again  to-morrow,*  I  cried.  *Fool  that  I  was,  to 
think  of  leaving  a  world,  where  such  pleasure  was 
to  be  had,  and  so  cheaply !'  " 

XII. 
THE  FOUNTAIN 

It  was  a  well 
Of  whitest  marble,  white  as  from  the  quarry  i 
And  richly  wrought  with  many  a  high  relief, 
Greek  sculpture — in  some  earlier  day  perhaps 
A  tomb,  and  honoured  with  a  hero's  ashes. 
The  water  from  the  rock  fill'd,  overflow'd  it ; 
Then  dash'd  away,  playing  the  prodigal, 
And  soon  was  lost — stealing  unseen,  unheard, 
Through  the  long  grass, and  round  the  twisted  roots 
Of  aged  trees ;  discovering  where  it  ran 
By  the  fresh  verdure.    Overcome  with  heat, 
I  threw  me  down ;  admiring,  as  I  lay. 
That  shady  nook,  a  singing  place  for  birds. 
That  grove  so  intricate,  so  full  of  flowers. 
More  than  enougli  to  please  a  child  a-Maying. 

The  sun  was  down,  a  distant  convent-bcU 
Ringing  the  Angelus  ;  and  now  approach'd 
The  hour  for  stir  and  village  gossip  there. 
The  hour  Rebekah  came,  when  from  the  well 
She  drew  with  such  alacrity  to  serve 
The  stranger  and  hi>  camels.    Suon  I  heard 
Footsteps  ;  and  lo,  descending  by  a  path 
Trodden  for  ages,  man}-  a  nymph  appeared. 
Appeared  and  vanbhM,  bearing  on  her  head 
Her  earthen  pitcher.    It  callM  up  the  day 
Ulysses  landed  there ;  and  long  I  gazed. 
Like  one  awaking  in  a  distant  time. 

At  length  there  came  the  loveliest  of  them  all. 
Her  little  brother  dincing  down  before  her ; 
And  ever  as  he  spoke,  which  he  did  ever, 
Turning  and  luoking  up  in  warmth  of  heart 
And  brutherly  alfection.    Stopping  there, 
She  joiuM  her  rosy  hands,  and,  filling  them 
With  the  pure  element,  gave  him  lo  drink  ; 
And,  while  he  quench 'd  his   thirst,  standing    on 

tiptoe, 
LookM  duwu  upon  him  with  a  sister^s  smile, 
Nor  stirr'd  till  he  had  dune,  fixM  as  a  statue. 

Then  hadst  thou  seen  them  as  they  stood,  Canova, 
Thou  hadst  endowM  them  with  immortal  youth  ; 
And  they  had  evermore  lived  undivided. 
Winning  all  hearts— of  all  thy  works  the  fairest. 

XIII. 
BANDITTI. 

'TIS  a  wild  life,  fearful  and  full  of  change. 
The  mountain  rolibet's.    On  the  watch  he  lies, 
Levelling  hU  carbine  at  the  passenger ; 
And,  when  his  work  is  done,  he  dares  not  sleep. 

Time  was,  the  trade  was  nobler,  if  not  honest  i 
When  they  that  robb'd  were  men  of  better  faith 
Than  kings  or  pontiir*,  when,  such  reverence 
The  poet  drew  among  the  woods  and  wilds, 
A  voice  was  heard,  that  never  bade  to  spare. 
Crying  aloud, "  Hence  to  the  distant  hills  ? 
Tasso  approaches ;  he,  whose  song  beguiles 
The  day  of  half  its  hours  ;  whose  sorcery 
Dazzles  the  sense,  turning  our  forest  glades 
To  lists  that  blaze  with  gorgeous  armory, 
Our  mountain  caves  to  regal  palaces. 

■  3 
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Hence,  nnr  descend  till  he  tnd  hii  are  gone. 
iiet  him  fear  nothing." 

When  along  the  shore, 
And  by  the  path  that,  wandering  on  its  way, 
l.eads  through  the  fatal  grove  where  Tully  fell, 
((rray  and  o'ergrown,  an  ancient  tomb  is  there,) 
lie  came  and  they  withdrew:  they  were  a  race 
Careless  of  life  in  others  and  themselves. 
Fur  they  had  learnt  their  lesson  in  a  camp ; 
But  not  ungenerous.    Tis  no  longer  so. 
Is'ow  craft}',  cruel,  torturing  ere  they  slay 
Th*  unhappy  captive,  and  with  bitter  jests 
Mocking  misfortune ;  vain,  fantastical, 
Wearing  whatever  glitters  in  the  s|>oil ; 
And  most  devout,  though  when  they  kneel  and 

pray, 

With  every  bead  they  could  recount  a  murder. 
As  by  a  spell  they  start  up  in  array. 
As  by  a  spell  they  vanish-— theirs  a  band, 
Not  as  elsewhere  of  outlaws,  but  of  such 
As  sow  and  reap,  and  at  the  cottage  door 
Sit  to  receive,  return  the  traveller's  greeting; 
Iifow  in  the  garb  of  peace,  now  silently 
Aiming  and  issuing  forth,  led  on  b}*  men 
Whose  names  on  innocent  lips  are  words  of  fear. 
Whose  lives  have  long  been  forfeit. 

Some  there  are 
That,  ere  the}*  rise  to  this  bad  eminence. 
Lurk,  night  and  day,  the  plague  spot  visible. 
The  guilt  that  sayi,  Beware ;  and  mark  we  now 
Ilim,  where  he  lies,  who  couches  for  his  prey 
At  the  bridge  foot,  in  some  dark  cavity 
^  Scoop'd  by  the  waters,  or  some  gaping  tomb, 
Nameless  and  tenantless,  whence  the  red  fox 
Munk  as  he  entcrM.    There  he  broods,  in  spleen 
Gnawing;  his  beard  \  his  rou^h  and  sinewy  frame 
OVrwritten  with  the  storj*  of  his  life : 
On  his  wan  cheek  a  sabre  cut,  well  carn*d 
III  foreif^n  warfare ;  on  his  breast  the  brand 
Indi'lible,  burnt  in  when  to  the  port 
Ho  clankM  his  chain,  among  a  hundred  more 
Dfd^M  igiiominiou«Iy ;  on  every  limb 
Memorials  of  his  glor}'  and  his  shame. 
Stripes  of  the  lash  and  honourable  scars. 
And  channels  here  and  there  worn  to  the  bone 
By  galling  fctten. 

He  comes  slowly  forth 
Unkennelling,  and  up  that  savage  dell 
Anxi  •usly  looks ;  his  cni$c,  an  ample  giturd, 
(Duly  repleni^hM  from  the  vintnrrN  cask.) 
Slunc  from  his  shoulder ;  in  his  breadth  of  belt 
Two  pistols  and  a  dagarer  yet  unclean sed, 
A  parchment  srrawlM  with  uncouth  characters. 
All !  a  9m. til  vi.il,  his  last  remedy, 
11 14  rure  when  all  thinir^  fail.    No  noise  is  heard, 
SAvf  when  the  ru<n:rd  bear  and  the  gaunt  wolf 
ll>^wl  in  the  upj'Or  rrcion,  or  a  fish 
Lc^|iS  in  the  gulf  beneath : — But  now  he  kneels 
And  (like  a  scout  when  liftcninc  to  the  tramp 
Of  horsse  or  foot)  lay*  hi<  experienced  ear 
Ci.vfc  to  the  cround,  then  ri«(<  and  explores, 
Then  kneels  asatn,  and,  his  short  rifle  gun 
Agiins!  his  rhe«.'k,  waiti  (vaicntly. 

Two  monks, 
Tortly,  i^y-headed.  on  their  c-iHant  steeds, 
Dcscvud  whtfir  yet  a  moulileimi;  csvts  o>rhangs 


The  grave  of  one  that  from  tht  precipice 
Fell  in  an  evil  hour.    Their  hridle  bells 
Ring  merrily ;  and  many  a  loud,  long  laafb 
Re-echoei ;  but  at  once  the  aonndi  are  ksL 
Unconscious  of  the  good  in  itore  below, 
The  holy  £ithen  have  tumM  off,  and  now 
Cross  the  brown  heath,  ere  long  to  wag  their  latd 
Before  my  lady  abbess,  and  diacnsi 
Things  only  known  to  the  derout  and  pore 
0*er  her  spiced  bowl — then  thrive  the  siileitooi 
Sitting  by  turns  with  an  inclining  ear 
In  the  confessional. 

He  moves  hb  lips 
As  with  a  curse--then  paces  ap  and  down. 
Now  fast,  now  slow,  brooding  and  mvttenngoii 
Gk>omy  alike  to  him  the  past,  the  fatoie. 

But  hark,  the  nimble  tread  of  nnmeroos  ftct! 
— Tls  but  a  dappled  herd  come  down  to  sbkf 
Their  thirst  in  the  cool  wave.   He  tams  and  aiv 
Then  checks  himself,  imwilUng  to  dbtuxb 
The  sleeping  echoes. 

Once  again  be  earthi; 
Slipping  away  to  house  with  them  beneath. 
His  old  companions  in  that  hiding  place, 
The  bat,  the  toad,  the  blind-worm,  and  tht  ic«t; 
And  hark,  a  footstep,  firm  and  confident. 
As  of  a  man  in  haste.    Nearer  it  draws  { 
And  now  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  den. 
Ha !  'tis  a  comrade,  sent  to  gather  in 
The  band  for  some  great  enterprise. 

WhowiMi 
A  sequel,  may  read  on.    Th*  unvaniishM  tds, 
That  follows,  will  supply  the  place  of  one. 
*Twas  told  me  by  the  Marquis  of  Ravina, 
When  in  a  blustering  nii^ht  he  shelterM  me, 
In  that  brave  castle  of  his  ancestors 
O'er  Garigliano,  and  is  such,  indeed. 
As  every  day  brings  with  it—in  a  land 
Where  laws  are  trampled  on,  and  lawless  nta 
Walk  in  the  sun ;  but  it  should  not  Le  lost, 
For  it  may  serve  to  bind  us  to  our  country. 

XIY. 
AN  ADVENTURE. 

TiiacE  days  titoy  lay  in  ambush  at  my  ptr. 
Then  spnin>f  and  \v*\  me  captive.     Many  i  wiiJ 
We  traversed  ;  Int  Rusconi,  twas  no  less, 
March M  by  my  side,  and,  when  I  thirfted,  ctiaWl 
The  clilT'!!  for  water ;  though  wheneVr  he  spokf, 
Twas  briefly,  sullenly  j  and  on  he  led, 
Distingui>hM  only  by  an  amulet. 
That  in  a  golden  ch^in  hunc  fn^m  his  neck, 
A  crystal  of  rare  virtue.    Night  fell  fast. 
When  en  a  heath,  black  and  immeasurable. 
He  tumM  and  bade  them  halt.    Twas  wheit  ^ 

earth 
Heaves  o*er  the  dead — where  ent  some  Alarie 
Fought  hi<  last  ficht,  and  every  warrior  threw 
A  stone  to  tell  for  aires  where  he  lay. 

Then  all  a«1vanced,  and,  ranging  in  a  sqiaif . 
Stretch M  forth  their  arms  x«  on  the  holy  cron. 
From  each  to  each  their  sable  cloaks  extending, 
T)\M,  like  the  «rlomn  hangings  of  a  tent, 
Tovei  *d  us  ri'und  ;  anil  in  the  mid»t  I  stood, 
!  Wearv  and  f^iint,  and  face  to  face  with  one 


Whose  voice,  w:k<sc  loi*k  dispenses  life  and  dcall 
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eart  knows  no  rtlentmgs.    Instantly 
ras  kindled,  and  the  l>andit  spoke, 
thee.    Thou  hast  sought  as,  for  the  sport 
thjr  blood-hounds  with  a  hunter's  cry  {    - 
I  hast  found  at  last    Were  I  as  thou, 
^rasp  as  thou  art  now  in  ours, 
aM  I  make  a  midnight  spectacle, 
lb  by  limb,  be  mangled  on  a  wheel, 
beted  to  blacken  for  the  vultures, 
old  teach  thee  better— how  to  spare. 
I  dictate.    If  thy  ransom  comes, 
ML    If  not— but  answer  not,  I  pray^ 
I  proToke  me.    I  may  strike  thee  demd ) 
w,  young  man,  it  is  an  easier  thing 
than  to  say  it    Write,  and  thus."— 
J,  <«>xi,^|^i|^n{iei.,lQj,  **  A  peasant  boy, 

nd  swift  of  foot,  shall  bear  it  hence, 
le  lie  down  and  rest    This  cloak  of  mine 
e  thee ;  it  has  weather'd  many  a  storm." 
h  was  set ;  and  twice  it  had  been  changed, 
troing  broke,  and  a  wild  bird,  a  hawk, 
I  circle,  screaming.    I  look*d  up, 
rere  gone,  save  him  who  now  kept  guard, 
is  arms  lay  musing.    Young  he  seem'd, 
as  though  he  could  indulge  at  will 
ret  sorrow.    **  Thou  shrfaik'st  back»"  he 
d. 

aytt  thou,  lying,  as  thou  dost,  so  near 
r-one  for  ever  link'd  and  bound 
md  infamy.    There  was  a  time 
had  not  perhaps  been  deem'd  unworthy, 
had  watchM  that  planet  to  its  setting, 
t  with  pleasure  on  the  meanest  thing 
ire  has  given  birth  to.    Now  *tis  past 
dst  thou  know  more?    My  story  is  an 
)ld  one. 

ras  scorn *d ;  I  trusted,  was  betray'd ; 
y  anguish,  my  necessity, 
the  fiend,  the  tempter — ^in  Ruseoni. 
28  ?'  he  cried.     '  Thou  wouldst  be  free, 
i  darest  not 

assert  thy  birthright  while  thou  canst 
s  cave  is  better  than  a  dungeon  j 
1  itself,  what  is  it  at  the  worst, 
t  a  harlequin's  leap  ?'  Him  I  had  known, 
•d  with,  sufferM  with ;  and  on  the  walls 
,  while  the  moon  went  down,  I  swore 
e  on  his  dagger. 

Dost  thou  ask 
ve  kept  my  oath  ?    Thoii  shalt  be  told, 
t  it  may. — But  grant  me,  I  implore, 
a  passport  to  some  distant  land, 
ly  never,  never  more  be  named, 
t,  I  know  thou  wilt. 

Two  months  ago, 
a  vineyard  hill  we  lay  concealed, 
erM  up  and  down  as  we  were  wont, 
damsel  singing  to  herself, 
espied  her,  coming  all  alone. 
It  beauty.    Up  a  path  she  came, 
1  intricate,  singing  her  song, 
love,  by  snatches ;  breaking  off 
lower,  an  insect  in  the  sun 
tr  an  instant ;  then  as  carelessly 
I  lesoming,  and,  where'er  she  stopt, 
tiptoe  udemeath  the  boughs 


To  pluck  a  grape  in  veiy  wantonness. 
Her  look,  her  mien,  and  maiden  ornaments, 
Show'd  gentle  birth;  and,  step  by  step,  she  came 
Nearer  and  nearer  to  the  dreadful  snare. 
None  else  were  by ;  and,  as  I  gazed  unseen, 
Her  youth,  ber  innocence  and  gayety 
Went  to  my  heart  i  and,  starting  up,  I  cried, 

*  Fly — for  your  life !'    Alas,  she  shiiek'd,  she  fell  i 
And,  as  I  caught  her  falling,  all  rush'd  forth. 

<  A  wood  nymph !'  said  Rusooni    'By  the  li^^ 
Lovely  as  Hebe.    Lay  her  in  the  shade.' 
I  heard  him  not    I  stood  as  in  a  trance. 

*  What,'  he  cxclaim'd,  with  a  malicious-  smiley 
'  Wouldst  thou  rebel  ?'    I  did  as  he  required^ 

<  Now  bear  her  hence  to  the  welV>head  below 
A  few  cold  ^ops  will  animate  this  marble. 
Go !    'Tis  an  office  all  will  envy  thee  $ 
But  thou  hast  eam'd  it.' 

As  I  s  tagger 'd  down. 
Unwilling  to  surrender  her  sweet  body ; 
Her  golden  hair  dishevell'd  on  a  neck 
Of  snow,  and  her  £ur  eyes  closed  as  in  sleep,' 
Frantic  with  love,  with  hate,  *  Great  God ."  I  cried,. 
(I  had  almost  forgotten  how  to  pray,) 

*  Why  may  I  not,  while  yet— while  yet  I  can. 
Release  her  firom  a  thraldom  worse  than  death  ?' 
Twas  done  as  soon  as  said.    I  kiss'd  her  brow, 
And  smote  her  with  my  dagger.    A  short  cry 
She  utter'd,  but  she  stirr'd  not ;  and  to  heaven 
Her  gentle  spirit  fled.    'Twas  where  the  path 
In  its  descent  tum'd  suddenly.    No  eye 
Observed  me,  though  their  steps  were  following  Cut 
But  soon  a  yell  broke  forth,  and  all  at  once 
Leveird  their  deadly  aim.    Then  I  had  ceased 

To  trouble  or  be  troubled,  and  had  now 

(Would  I  were  there !)  been  slumbering-  in  my 

grave, 
Had  not  Ruseoni  with  a  terrible  shout 
Thrown  himself  in  between  us,  and  exclaim'd. 
Grasping  my  arm,  *  'TIS  bravely,  nobly  done ! 
Is  it  for  deeds  like  these  thou  wear'st  a  sword  ^ 
Was  this  the  business  that  thou  camest  upon  > 
— But  tis  his  first  offence,  and  let  it  pass^ 
Like  the  young  tiger  he  has  tasted  blood. 
And  may  do  much  hereafter.    He  can  strike 
Home  to  the  hilt.'    Then  in  an  under  tone, 

<  Thus  wouldst  thou  justify  the  pledge  I  gave. 
When  in  the  eyes  of  all  I  read  distrust  ? 

For  once,'  and  on  his  cheek,  methought,  I  saw 
The  blush  of  virtue,  <  I  will  save  thee,  Albert  j 
Again,  I  cannot' " 

Ere  his  tale  was  told. 
As  on  the  heath  we  lay,  my  ransom  came ; 
And  in  six  days,  with  no  ungrateful  mind, 
Albert  was  sailing  on  a  quiet  sea. 
— But  the  night  wears,  and  thou  art  much  in  need 
Of  rest    The  young  Antonio,  with  his  torch. 
Is  waiting  to  conduct  thee  to  thy  chamber. 

XV. 

NAPLES. 

This  region,  surely,  is  not  of  the  earth.* 
Was  it  not  dropt  from  heaven  ?    Not  a  grove, 
■Citron,  or  pine,  or  cedar,  not  a  grot. 


J       *  Un  p«szo  di  cielo  cadulo  in  uno.^Sa/maxaro. 
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Sev>woni  aud  mantled  with  the  gaddiog  vine, 
But  breathes  enchantment.    Not  a  cliiT  but  flingi 
On  the  clear  wave  some  ima^  of  delight. 
Some  cabin  roof  glowing  with  crimson  (lowers, 
S<Hne  ruin*d  temple  or  fallen  monument. 
To  muse  on  as  the  bark  is  gliding  by, 
And  be  it  mine  to  muse  there,  mine  to  glide, 
From  daybreak,  when  the  mountain  pales  his  fire. 
Yet  more  and  more,  and  from  the  mountain  top, 
Till  then  invisible,  a  smoke  ascends, 
Solemn  and  slow,  as  erst  from  Ararat, 
When  he  tlio  patriarch,  who  escaped  the  flood, 
Was  with  his  household  sacrificing  there — 
From  daybreak  to  that  hour,  the  last  and  best, 
When,  one  by  one,  the  fishing  boats  come  forth. 
Each  with  its  glimmering  lantern  at  the  prow, 
And,  when  the  nets  are  thrown,  the  evening  hymn 
Steals  o'er  the  trembling  waters. 

Everywhere 
Fable  and  truth  have  shed,  in  ri\'alry. 
Each  her  peculiar  influence.    Fable  came. 
And  laugh M  and  sung,  arraying  truth  in  flowers. 
Like  a  young  child  her  grandam.    Fable  came  } 
Earth,  sea,  and  sky  reflecting,  as  she  flew, 
A  thousand,  thousand  colours  not  their  own  i 
And  at  her  bidding,  lo  !  a  dark  descent 
To  Tartarus,  and  those  thrice  happy  fields. 
Those  field j  with  ether  pure  and  purple  light 
Ever  invested,  scenes  liy  him  described,* 
Who  here  was  wunt  to  wander,  record 
What  they  re\'ealM,  and  on  the  western  shore 
Sleeps  in  a  silent  grove,  overlooking  thee. 
Beloved  Parthenope. 

Yet  hrre,  methinks. 
Truth  want 4  no  ornament,  in  hor  own  sha{>e 
Fillini;  the  mind  by  turns  with  awe  and  luvc. 
By  tuni«  inrlinin::  to  wild  icsta-y. 
And  soLcre*«t  meditation. 

Here  the  vines 
Wed,  each  her  elm,  and  o*er  the  f^)ldcn  grain 
Hang  their  luxuriant  clusters,  checkering 
The  sunshine  ;  where,  when  cooler  sludows  fall. 
And  the  mild  moi>n  her  Wiry  net- work  weaves, 
The  lute,  ur  mandidino,  Bcnimi>nniod 
By  many  a  voice  yet  sweeter  than  their  own, 
Kindlf^,  nur  sluwly  ;  and  the  d.inrc*-  displays 
The  grntlv  arts  and  witrheries  of  li»ve, 
It«  hiiiH'w  and  fears  and  fficnini:*,  till  the  youth 
Drop^  on  his  knee  a«  vani(uiH)iM,  anil  the  maid. 
Her  tamltourine  uplifting;  with  a  »;rare, 
NatureN  and  Nature *s  only,  liid<<  him  rise. 

But  here  the  nii:;hty  monarch  umlrrntuth, 
He  in  hi*<  pal.ire  of  fire,  diffuses  round 
A  daz/liuK  splendour.     Here,  unseen,  unheard, 
Opening  another  Vj\vn  in  the  wild. 
He  works  his  wuni!er>  ;  save,  when  i«<uing  forth 
In  thunder,  he  blDts  out  the  sun,  the  sky. 
And,  minflini;  all  thins^  ejrthly  as  in  sc»rn, 
Exalts  the  valley,  l:iy«  the  mmnitain  Kiw, 
Pours  many  a  torrent  ftiini  hi^  burning  lake, 
Ani*  in  an  huur  uf  universal  mirth, 
Wh.it  time  the  trump  pruclaim<i  the  festival. 
Buries  some  capital  city,  there  t<i  ^lvep 
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The  sleep  of  ages«-CiU  a  plough,  a  tpadt ' 
Disclose  the  secret,  and  the  eye  of  day 
Glares  coldly  on  the  stieeta,  the  skeletons, 
t^ch  in  his  place,  each  in  bif  fay  attixe. 
And  eager  to  eqjoy. 

Lctnf  go  nondp 
And  let  the  sail  be  slack,  the  coum  be  ikiw. 
That  at  our  leisure,  as  we  ^put  along, 
We  may  contemplate,  and  tzam  every  fceae 
Receive  its  influence.    The  Cimuean  towen, 
There  did  they  rise,  sun-gilt ;  and  here  thy  grom, 
Delicious  Bain.    Here  (what  would  tbey  not  ?} 
The  masters  of  the  earth,  unsatisfied, 
Built  in  the  sea ;  and  now  the  hnatman  ■teen 
()*er  many  a  cr}'pt  and  vault  yet  glkunering, 
0*er  many  a  broad  and  indestructible  arch. 
The  deep  foundations  of  their  palaces  i 
Nothing  now  heard  ashore,  so  great  the  change, 
Save  when  the  sea-mew  clamoort,  or  tbe  owl 
Hoots  in  the  temple. 

What  the  mountaiBoai  isk,* 
Seen  in  the  south  ?    Tis  where  a  monster  dwfit;^ 
Who  hurlM  his  victims  from  the  topmost  cliff; 
Tlien  and  then  only  merciful,  so  slow. 
So  subtle  were  the  tortures  they  endured. 
Fearing  and  fearM  he  lived,  cursing  and  cmsed 
And  still  the  dungeons  in  the  rock  breathe  out 
Darkness,  distemper. — Strange,  that  one  so  vile 
Should  from  his  den  strike  terror  through  the  wad^ 
Should,  where  withdrawn  in  his  decrepitude, 
Say  to  the  nuble<t,  be  they  where  they  might, 
*'  (;o  from  tlic  earth  !**  and  from  the  earth  tkf 

went. 
Vet  such  things  were— and  will  he,  when  f"*^"^ 
Losing  all  virtue,  lose  all  energ>' ; 
And  for  the  loss  incur  the  penalty, 
Tiodden  down  and  trampUsl. 

Let  us  turn  tbe  pnv* 
And  in  the  track  of  him  who  went  to  die,^ 
Traverse  thii  \*alley  of  waters,  landing  where 
A  wukini;  dream  awaits  us.     At  a  step 
Two  thousand  yean  roll  backward,  and  we  staai. 
Like  those  so  lung  within  that  awful  pUee,^ 
Immovable,  nor  a^kinic.  Can  it  be  ? 

Once  did  I  linger  there  alone,  till  day 
Closed,  and  at  leni^h  the  calm  of  twilight  cane. 
So  grateful,  yet  sd  solemn  !    M  the  fount, 
Juit  where  the  three  ways  meet,!  stood  and  look^ 
( *Twas  near  a  noble  house,  the  how^e  of  Paasa,) 
And  all  was  still'as  in  the  long,  loni?  ni^ht 
1'hat  followM,  when  the  shower  of  ashes  fell. 
When  they  that  soujrht  Pompeii,  sought  in  vaiD ; 
It  was  not  to  be  found.    But  now  a  ray, 
Urii^ht  anil  yet  briirhter,  on  the  pa\*ement  glanecd. 
And  on  the  wlieeMrack  worn  for  centuries. 
And  on  the  stepping-s tunes  fn>m  side  to  side, 
(»r  which  the  maidens,  with  their  water^ums 
Were  wont  to  trip  so  liirhtly.    Full  and  clear. 
The  mtKm  was  rising  and  at  once  rereaKd 
Thn  name  of  e\'er}'  dweller,  and  his  craft  t 
Shinini;  throughout  with  an  unusual  lustre. 
And  lighting  up  this  city  of  the  dead. 
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red  ft  miller  i  silent  and  at  rest 

tones  now.    In  old  cominnionship 

ley  stand  as  on  the  day  he  went, 

\y  for  its  office— but  he  comes  not. 

» hard  by,  (where  one  in  idleness 

to  scrawl  a  ship,  an  armed  man  $ 

tablet  on  the  will  we  read 

ere  long  to  be,)  a  sculptor  wrought, 

ly  ;  blocks,  half  chisell'd  into  life, 

lis  calL    Here  long,  as  yet  attests 

en  floor,  an  olive  merchant  drew 

ly  an  ample  jar,  no  more  replenished  ; 

from  Ms  a  vintner  served  his  guests 

Jie  stain  of  his  o*erflowing  cups 

the  marble.    On  the  bench,  beneath, 

i  and  quaflTd,  and  lookM  on  them  that 

is'd, 

iscussing  the  last  news  from  Rome. 

engraven  on  a  threshold  stone, 

1  of  courtesy,  so  sacred  once, 

t  a  master's  greeting  we  may  enter. 

fairy  palace !  everywhere, 

h  the  courts  and  chambers  we  advance, 

mosaic,  walls  of  arabesque, 

ons  clustering  in  patrician  splendour. 

a  footstep !    May  we  not  intrude  ? 

methinks,  I  hear  a  gentle  laugh, 

e  voices  mingling  as  in  converse ! 

w  a  harp-string  as  struck  carelessly, 

—along  the  corridor  it  comes— 

rr,  a  filling  as  of  baths  ! 

tis  but  a  mockeiy  of  the  sense, 

ain  !    We  are  but  where  we  were  j 

lering  in  a  city  of  the  dead ! 

XVI. 
THE  BAG  OF  GOLD. 

rery  often  with  the  good  old  Cardinal  ••• 
lid  add,  with  his  cats ;  for  they  always  sit 
e,  and  are  much  the  gravest  of  the  com- 
s  beaming  countenance  makes  us  forget 
or  did  I  ever  see  it  clouded  till  yesterday, 
va  were  contemplating  the  sunset  from 
,  he  happened,  in  the  course  of  our  con- 
to  allude  to  an  affecting  circumstance  in 
ife. 

just  left  the  university  of  Palermo  and 
ng  the  army,  when  he  became  acquainted 
ong  lady  of  great  beauty  and  merit,  a 
a   family  as  illustrious  as  his  own. 
r  each  other,  they  were  often  t(^cther ; 
age  like  theirs,  friendship  soon  turns  to 
his  father,  for  what  reason  I  forget,  re- 
MHisent  to  their  union ;  till,  alarmed  at 
Dg  health  of  his  son,  he  promised  to  op- 
longer,  if,  after  a  separation  of  three 
'  continued  as  much  in  love  as  ever, 
on  that  promise,  he  said,  I  sot  out  on  a 
•y,  but  in  my  absence  the  usual  arts  were 
Our  letten  were  intercepted ;  and  false 
pre  qtread — ^first  of  my  indifference,  then 
istaiKy,then  of  my  marriage  with  a  rich 
S^iennA ;  and,  when  at  length  I  returned 
T  my  own,  I  found  her  in  a  convent  of 
nns.     She  had  taken  the  veilj  and  I, 
35 


said  he  with  a  sigh — ^what  else  remained  for  UM  ^ 
—I  went  into  the  church. 

Yet  many,  he  continued,  as  if  to  turn  the  conver- 
sation, very  many  have  been  happy,  though  we  were 
not  {  and,  if  I  am  not  abusing  an  old  man's  privi- 
lege, let  me  tell  you  a  story  with  a  better  catas- 
trophe. It  was  told  to  me  when  a  boy }  and  you 
may  not  be  unwilling  to  hear  it,  for  it  bears  some 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice. 

We  were  now  arrived  at  a  pavilion  that  com* 
manded  one  of  the  noblest  prospects  imaginable  | 
the  mountains,  the  sea,  and  the  islands  illuminated 
by  the  last  beams  of  day ;  and,  sitting  down  there, 
he  proceeded  with  his  usual  vivacity ;  for  the  sad- 
ness, that  had  come  across  him,  was  gone. 

There  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century,  near  Bo- 
logna, a  widow  lady  of  the  Lambertini  family, 
called  Madonna  Lucrezia,  who  in  a  revolution  of 
the  state  had  known  the  bitterness  of  poverty,  tnd 
had  even  begged  her  bread ;  kneeling  day  after  day 
like  a  statue  at  the  gate  of  the  cathedral ;  her  rosary 
in  her  left  hand  and  her  right  held  out  for  charity  | 
her  long  black  veil  concealing  a  face  that  had  onca 
adorned  a  court,  and  had  received  the  homage  of  as 
many  sonnets  as  Petrarch  has  written  on  Laura. 

But  fortune  had  at  last  relented ;  a  legacy  from 
a  distant  relation  had  come  to  her  relief;  and  she 
was  now  the  mistress  of  a  small  inn  at  the  foot  of 
the  Apennines ;  where  she  entertained  as  well  as 
she  could,  and  where  those  only  stopped  who  were 
contented  with  a  little.  The  house  was  still  stand- 
ing, when  in  my  youth  I  passed  that  way ;  though 
the  sign  of  the  White  Cross,  the  cross  of  the  Hos- 
pitallers, was  no  longer  to  be  seen  over  the  door ; 
a  sign  which  she  had  taken,  if  we  may  believe  the 
tradition  there,  in  honour  of  a  maternal  uncle,  i 
grandmaster  of  that  order,  whose  achievements  in 
Palestine  she  would  sometimes  relate.  A  mountaia 
stream  ran  through  the  garden ;  and  at  no  great 
distance,  where  the  road  turned  on  its  way  to  Bo- 
logna, stood  a  little  chapel,  in  which  a  lamp  was 
always  burning  before  a  picture  of  the  virgin,  a 
picture  of  great  antiquity,  the  work  of  some  Greek 
artist. 

Here  she  was  dwelling,  respected  by  all  who 
knew  her ;  when  an  event  took  place,  which  threw 
her  into  the  deepest  affliction.  It  was  at  noonday 
in  September  that  three  foot  travellers  arrived,  and, 
seating  themselves  on  a  bench  under  her  vine  trel- 
lis, were  supplied  with  a  flagon  of  Aleatico  by  a 
lovely  girl,  her  only  child,  the  image  of  her  former 
self.  The  eldest  spoke  like  a  Venetian,  and  his 
beard  was  short  and  pointed  after  the  fashion  of 
Venice.  In  his  demeanour  he  affected  great  cour- 
tesy, but  his  look  inspired  little  confidence ;  for 
when  he  smiled,  which  he  did  continually,  it  was  , 
with  his  lips  only,  not  with  his  eyes  ;  and  they  . 
were  always  turned  from  youn.  His  companions 
were  bluff  and  frank  in  their  manner,  and  on  their 
tongues  had  many  a  soldier's  oath.  In  their  hats 
they  wore  a  medal,  such  as  in  that  age  was  often 
distributed  in  war ;  and  they  were  evidently  sub- 
alterns in  one  of  those  free  bands  which  were  al- 
ways ready  to  serve  in  any  quarrel,  if  a  service  it 
could  be  called,  where  a  battle  was  little  more  than 
a  mockery  {  and  the  slain,  as  on  an  opera  stage, 
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mtt  up  and  fighting  to-morrow.  Overcome  with 
the  heat,  they  threw  aside  their  cloaks  {  and,  with 
their  gloves  tucked  under  their  belts,  continued  fur 
lome  time  in  earnest  conversation. 

At  length  they  rose  to  go;  and  the  Venetians 
thus  addressed  their  hostess.  **  Excellent  lady, 
may  we  leave  under  your  roof,  for  a  day  or  two,  this 
bag  of  gold  ?**  **  You  may,"  she  replied  gayly. 
**  But  remember,  we  fasten  only  with  a  latch.  Bars 
and  bolts  we  have  none  in  our  village  ;  and,  if  wc 
had,  where  would  be  your  security  ?'* 

**  In  your  word,  lady." 

**  But  what  if  I  died  to-night  ?  where  would  it  be 
then  ?"  said  she,  laughing.  **  The  money  would  go 
to  the  church)  for  none  could  claim  it." 

**  Peihaps  you  will  favour  us  with  an  acknow- 
ledgment" 

« If  you  will  write  it" 

An  acknowledgment  was  written  accordingly, 
and  she  signed  it  before  Master  Bartulo,  the  village 
physician,  who  had  just  called  by  chance  to  Icam 
the  news  of  the  day }  the  gold  to  be  delivered  when 
ipplied  for,  but  to  be  delivered  (these  were  the 
words)  not  to  one — nor  to  two— but  to  the  three  i 
words  wisely  introduced  by  those  to  whom  it  be- 
longed,  knowing  what  they  knew  of  each  other. 
The  gold  they  haid  just  released  from  a  miser*s  chest 
in  Perugia ;  and  they  were  now  on  a  scent  that 
promised  more. 

They  and  their  shadows  were  no  sooner  departed, 
than  the  Venetian  returned,  saying,  **  Give  me  leave 
to  set  my  seal  on  the  bag,  as  the  others  have  done ;" 
and  she  placed  it  on  a  table  before  him.  But  in  that 
moment  she  was  called  away  to  receive  a  cavalier, 
who  had  just  dismounted  from  his  horse ;  and,  when 
Ihe  came  back,  it  was  gune.  The  temptation  had 
proved  irresistible ;  and  the  man  and  the  money  had 
Taniched  tot;rther. 

**  Wivtchc-d  woman  that  I  am !"  she  cried,  as  in 
an  agony  of  grief  she  fell  on  her  dau^htor^s  neck  ; 
*'what  will  become  of  us?  Arc  we  at;ain  to  to 
cast  out  intii  the  wide  world  ? — rnhappy  child, 
would  that  thou  hadst  never  been  lK>ru  !**  and  all 
day  long  «lie  lamented ;  but  her  tears  availed  her 
little.  The  others  weie  not  sluw  in  returning  to 
claim  their  due  i  and  there  were  no  tidings  of  the 
thief:  he  had  Aed  far  away  with  his  plumler.  A 
proce!(«  again«t  her  was  instantly  bepin  in  Bologna ; 
and  what  defence  c.^uid  she  make  ' — huw  release 
bertvlf  fmm  the  i>Mi};ati<in  of  the  bond  ?  Wilfully 
or  in  nreli^i-nce  <he  had  larted  with  it  ti>  one,  when 
she  shiiuld  hiive  kept  it  for  all,  and  inevitable  ruin 
awattdH!  her ! 

<'  Go,  (Hjnrtta,"  said  she  to  her  daughter, "  take 
this  veil,  which  your  mother  has  worn  and  weiit 
under  s>i  often, and  implore  the  counsellur  Calderiiio 
to  plead  for  u^  on  the  djy  of  trial.  He  is  f:enerou<i, 
and  will  h'otcn  to  the  unfortunate.  But,  if  he  will 
not,git  frxtin  diH>r  to  d«.M>r ;  Mi-naMi  cannot  refuse  us. 
Make  haste,  my  chiM  ;  I  ut  remrml*er  the  chapel  as 
you  pass  by  it.    Nothini:  pr^^iiers  without  a  prayer." 

Alas,  she  went,  but  in  vjin.  The<e  were  retained 
against  them ;  tho«e  drmaniled  nii^re  than  they  had 
to  gi\'e  I  and  all  bade  them  i!r«{uir.  What  was  to 
be  done  ?     No  advocate  i  and  the  cau^e  to  come  on  I 


Now  Gianetta  had  a  lover  i  and  be  was  a  ti\iimA 
of  the  law,  a  young  man  of  great  pnmise,  Lutna 
MartellL  He  bad  studied  long  and  diligently  aata 
that  learned  lawyer,  Giovanni  Andrcsis,  who,thue|ft 
little  of  stature,  was  great  in  renown,  and  by  hisoofr 
temporaries  was  called  the  Arcli-doctor,  the  Ribh 
of  Doctors,  the  Light  of  the  World.  Under  bin  k 
had  studied,  sitting  on  the  same  bench  with  Petnich 
and  also  under  his  daaghter.  Novella,  who  wouk 
oAen  lecture  to  the  scholan,  when  her  father  wi 
otherwise  engaged,  placing  henelf  behind  a  anl 
curtain,  lest  her  beauty  should  divert  their  thooKkli 
a  precaution  in  this  instance  «t  Icnst  nnnccessaiy 
Lorenzo  havmg  lost  his  heart  to  another.* 

To  him  she  flies  in  her  neceisity  i  but  of  wfci 
assistance  can  he  be  ?  lie  has  jut t  taken  his  phct « 
the  bar,  but  he  has  never  spoken  {  and  how  stand q 
alone,  unpractised  and  unprepared  as  he  is,  agaiHl 
an  anuy  that  would  alarm  the  moet  experienced  ^ 
**  Were  I  as  mighty  as  I  am  weak,"  said  be,  "m 
fears  for  you  would  make  me  at  nothing.  Bat  I  will 
be  there,  Gianetta  \  and  may  the  Friend  of  tti 
friendless  give  me  strength  in  that  hour !  Even  see 
my  heart  fails  me ;  but,  come  what  will,  while  I  Isn 
a  loaf  to  share,  you  and  your  mother  shall  mw 
want    I  will  beg  through  the  world  for  yoa." 

The  day  arrives,  and  the  court  assembles.  Hi 
claim  is  stated,  and  the  evidence  given.  And  lov 
the  defence  is  called  foi^'^mt  none  is  made;  aols 
syllable  is  uttered ;  and,  after  a  panac  and  aconsato> 
tion  of  some  minutes,  the  judges  are  ptoeecdi^li 
give  judgment,  silence  having  been  pnebimd  it 
the  court,  when  Lorenzo  rises  and  thoi  addii— 
them. 

"  Reverend  slcnors.  Young  as  I  am,  may  I  m* 
turc  to  speak  before  you  ?  I  would  speak  in  brhitf 
of  one  who  has  none  else  to  help  her ;  and  I  wJ 
nut  keep  you  long. 

**  Much  has  been  said ;  much  on  the  sacred  M* 
ture  of  the  obli;ritiun— and  we  acknowledge  it  is 
its  full  force.  Let  it  be  fulfilled,  and  to  the  lart 
leliiT.  It  is  what  we  solicit,  what  we  re<iuirr.  Bet 
to  whom  is  the  bag  nf  gold  to  be  delivered  ?  Whil 
says  the  U>nd  ?  Not  to  one-^not  to  two— tut  to 
the  three.    Let  the  three  stand  forth  and  claim  U."* 

Fmrn  that  day,  (f<»r  who  can  doubt  the  isfvl 
none  were  sought,  none  employed,  but  the  lalbtk, 
the  eli>i)uent  Lorenzo.  Wealth  followed  fame ;  asr 
need  1  say  how  soun  he  sat  at  his  marriage  Ictft, 
or  who  sat  beside  him. 

XVIL 

A  CII.iR.^rXER. 
Chvr.  of  two  thine«  Montrioli  may  hare. 
My  envy  <ir  compa^^iion.     Both  he  cannot 
Yet  on  he  g«>es.  numl>crin^  as  miseries. 
What  lea^t  of  all  he  would  consent  to  lose, 
WhAt  nii»st,  indf«'d,  he  prides  himself  upon. 
And,  for  not  havint:,  mo«t  despises  me. 
"  At  mom  the  mini«ter  exacts  an  hour  t 
.\t  noon  the  kinc-    The  n  comes  the  council  bosrd; 
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m  tiie  chase,  the  tapper.   When,  Bh !  when, 
rare  and  the  liberty  I  li^  for  ? 
cft  ftt  homes  at  home  a  misereaDt  crew, 
¥w  BO  kmnper  tenre  me,  mine  the  aerriee. 
m  that  old  bereditaij  bore, 
ward,  his  stories  lonfer  than  his  rent*xoll, 
iteif ,  cpiill  in  ear,  and,  one  by  one, 
igb  I  liTed  to  write  and  wrote  to  Uve, 
his  leases  for  my  signature." 
tanks  Us  fetteis  to  disturb  my  peace. 

0  would  wear  them,  and  become  the  slare 
tth  and  power,  renoimcing  willingly 
•dam,  and  the  hours  that  fly  so  fiut, 

»  or  a  curse  when  misemploy'd, 
Ike  wise  how  precious !— every  day 
lifie,a  blank  to  be  inscribed 
mtle  deeds,  such  as  in  after-time 
,  rqoice,  whene^r  we  turn  the  leaf 
.  tbem  ?    All,  wherever  in  the  scale 
«  they  high  or  low,  or  rich  or  poor, 
Ibey  a  sheep-hook  or  a  sceptre, 
>  be  gralefiD  for  s  but  most  has  he, 
that  middle  sphere,  that  temperate  cone, 
iDBOwledge  lights  his  lamp,  there  most  secure, 
idom  comes,  if  ever,  she  who  dwells 
lie  ckNids,  above  the  finnament, 
raph  sitting  in  the  heaven  of  heavens. 
;  men  most  covet,  wealth,  distinction,  jxywer, 
ibles  nothing  worth,  that  only  serve 
e  us  up,  as  children  in  the  schools 
ted  up  to  exertion.    The  reward 
e  race  we  run,  not  in  the  prize  i 
!7,  the  few,  that  have  it  ere  they  ean  it, 
by  favour  or  inheritance, 
langerous  gifts  placed  in  their  idle  hands, 
that  should  await  on  worth  well  tried, 
he  glorious  days  of  old  reserved 
ihood  most  mature  or  reverend  age, 
kot,  nor  ever  can,  the  generous  pride 
ows  in  him  who  on  himself  relies, 
g  the  lisU  of  Ufe. 

xvra. 

SORRENTO, 
'ho  sets  sail  from  Naples,  when  the  wind 
rsgrance  from  Posllipo,  may  soon, 
;  from  side  to  side  tliat  beautiful  lake, 
ideneath  the  cliff,  where  once  among 
Idren  gathering  shells  along  the  shore, 
gh'd  and  play*d,  unconscious  of  his  fate  s* 
Irink  deep  of  sorrow,  and,  through  life, 
he  seon  of  them  that  knew  him  not, 
ing  alike  tiie  giver  and  his  gift, 
fc  a  pearl  precious,  inestimable, 
ivinc,  a  lay  of  love  and  war, 
m,  ennoble,  and,  from  age  to  age, 

1  the  labour,  when  the  oar  was  plied 
le  Adrian  or  the  Tuscan  sea. 

i  would  I  linger— then  go  forth  again, 
pcr  rooDd  that  region  unexplored, 
to  SalVBtor  (when,  as  some  relate, 
loe  or  choke  he  led  a  banditl  life, 
wittdrew,  alone  and  unobserved, 
dtr  through  those  awful  solitudes) 

•  Tasso. 


Nature  reveal'd  heiselt    Unveil'd  she  stood. 

In  all  her  wildness,  all  her  majesty. 

As  in  that  elder  time,  ere  man  was  made. 

There  would  I  linger-^then  go  forth  again  | 
And  he  who  steers  due  east,  doubling  the  cape. 
Discovers,  in  a  crevice  of  the  rock. 
The  fishing  town,  Amalfi.    Haply  there 
A  heaving  bark,  an  anchor  on  the  strand. 
May  tell  him  what  it  is  {  but  what  it  was 
Cannot  be  told  so  soon. 

The  time  has  been, 
When  on  the  quays  along  the  Syrian  coast, 
Twas  ask'd,  and  eagerly,  at  break  of  dawn, 
"  What  ships  are  from  Amalfi  ?*'  when  her  coins, 
Silver  and  gold,  circled  from  clime  to  clime  i 
From  Alexandria  southward  to  Seunaar, 
And  eastward,  through  Damascus  and  Cabnl 
And  Samarcand,  to  thy  great  wall,  Cathay. 

Then  were  the  nations  by  her  wisdom  sway*d  § 
And  every  crime  on  every  sea  was  judged 
According  to  her  judgments.    In  her  port 
Prows  strange,  uncouth,  from  Nile  and  Niger  met, 
People  of  various  feature,  various  speech  $ 
And  in  their  countries  many  a  house  of  prayer. 
And  many  a  shelter,  where  no  shelter  was. 
And  many  a  well,  like  Jacob's  in  the  wild. 
Rose  at  her  bidding.    Then  in  Palestine, 
By  the'way-side,  in  sober  grandeur  stood 
Aji  hospital,  that,  night  and  day,  received 
The  pilgrims  of  the  west ;  and,  when  twas  ask*d, 
"  Who  are  the  noble  founders  ?"  every  tongue 
At  once  replied,  **  The  merchants  of  Amalfi." 
That  hospital,  when  Godfrey  scaled  the  walls. 
Sent  forth  its  holy  men  in  complete  steel  i 
And  hence,  the  cowl  relinquish'd  for  the  helm. 
That  chosen  band,  valiant,  invincible. 
So  long  renown'd  as  champions  of  the  cross. 
In  Rhodes,  in  Malta. 

For  three  hundred  years. 
There,  unapproachM  but  from  the  deep,  they  dwelt ; 
Assaird  for  ever,  yet  from  age  to  age 
Acknowledging  no  master.    From  the  deep 
They  gather'd  in  their  harvests  {  bringing  home. 
In  the  same  ship,  relics  of  ancient  Greece, 
That  land  of  glory  where  their  fathers  lay. 
Grain  from  the  golden  vales  of  Sicily, 
And  Indian  spices.    When  at  length  they  fell. 
Losing  their  liberty,  they  left  mankind 
A  legacy,  compared  with  which  the  wealth 
Of  eastern  kings—what  is  it  in  the  scale  ?— 
The  mariner's  compass. 

They  are  now  forgot. 
And  with  them  all  they  did,  all  they  endured. 
Struggling  with  fortune.    When  Sicardi  stood. 
And,  with  a  shout  like  thunder,  cried,  <*  Come  forth. 
And  serve  me  in  Salerno !"  forth  they  came. 
Covering  the  sea,  a  mournful  spectacle ; 
The  women  wailing,  and  the  heavy  oar 
Falling  unheard.    Not  thus  did  they  return. 
The  tyrant  slain ;  though  then  the  grass  of  years 
Grew  in  their  streets. 

There  now  to  him  who  sails 
Under  the  shore,  a  few  white  villages, 
Scattered  above,  below,  some  in  the  clouds. 
Some  on  the  margin  of  the  dark  blue  sea. 
And  glittering  through  their  lemon  gnnres,  aaa»uncff 
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The  rcf^ion  of  Amalfl.    Then,  half-fallen, 

A  lonely  watch  tower  on  the  precipice, 

Their  ancient  land-mark,  comes.    Long  may  it  lait ) 

And  to  the  seaman  in  a  distant  age. 

Though  now  he  little  thinks  how  lai^  his  deht, 

Serve  for  their  monument ! 

XIX. 

PJESTUM. 

Thet  stand  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  i 
Awful  memorials,  but  uf  whom  we  know  not  !* 
The  seaman,  passing,  gazes  from  the  deck. 
The  butfalo  driver,  in  his  shagt^y  cloak, 
I\)ints  to  the  work  of  magic  and  moves  on. 
Time  wxi  they  stood  along  the  crowded  street. 
Temples  of  gods  !  and  on  their  ample  steps 
What  %*arious  habits,  \'ariuus  tongues  beset 
The  brazen  gates  for  prayer  and  sucrifire  ! 
Time  was  perhaps  the  third  was  ^uught  for  justice ; 
And  here  the  accuser  stood,  and  there  the  accused ; 
And  here  the  judges  sate,  and  heard,  and  judged. 
All  silent  now ! — as  in  the  ages  past, 
Trodden  under  fix>t  and  mingled,  dust  with  dust 

How  many  centuries  did  the  sun  go  round 
From  Mount  Albumus  to  the  Tyrrhene  sea. 
While,  by  some  spell  renderM  invisible. 
Or,  if  approached,  appn^achM  by  him  alone 
Who  saw  as  though  he  saw  not,  they  remainM 
As  in  the  darkness  of  a  sepulchre. 
Waiting  the  appointed  time  !    All,  all  within 
Proclaims  that  nature  had  resumed  her  right. 
And  taken  to  herself  what  man  renounced ; 
No  cornice,  triglyph,  or  worn  abacus, 
])ut  with  thick  ivy  hung  or  branching  fern  \ 
Their  iron-brown  o'erspmd  with  brighti-st  venlurc ! 

From  my  youth  upward  have  I  longed  to  tread 
This  clasiiic  ground — And  am  1  here  at  Ia«t  ? 
Wandering  at  will  through  the  Ion-;  p<trtiroe^, 
And  catching,  ns  throu;;h  «omc  m.ijvstic  grove. 
Now  the  blue  ocean,  and  now,  chans-liki*. 
Mountains  and  mnuntnin  gulf«,  and,  halfway  up. 
Towns  like  the  living  n>rk  from  which  they  grew  ? 
A  clouily  region,  black  and  desolate. 
Whore  once  a  slave  withstood  a  wurld  in  arms.f 

The  air  U  sweet  with  violets,  running  wild 
'Mil!  Iiniken  frie7('-«  aiiil  fallen  rapitaW; 
Sweet  as  when  Tully,  writing  down  hi.4  thoughts, 
Th(»«e  thoughts  so  preri  >u<  and  fft  lately  lust, 
(Turr.ing  to  thee,  divine  philosophy, 
Kver  at  hand  to  calm  h-.s  tri-nMcil  soul,) 
SiilM  slowly  by,  two  tli  iu<and  yeai^  ago. 
Fit  Athen*;  when  a  "hip,  if  iiurth-ea«t  winds 
Wew  from  the  Pii^tan  ganlen",  slarkM  her  course. 

(>n  as  he  moved  nl-Mig  the  level  shore. 
These  temples,  in  their  splendour  eminent 
Mid  arc*  and  «|^(■li^k<«.  ami  dome*  and  tower*, 
Itertecting  li:ick  the  radiance  (>f  the  we^t, 
Well  might  he  dre.iin  i»f  gl-»ry  ! — Now,  coil'd  np 
The  serpent  »leep>  within  them  ;  the  she- wolf 


*  The  Irmpli-s  of  Pxsiiiin  .ip'  thrio  in  nuinta-r;  and 
havr  •iirvl\ril,  ni.irly  hIih'  «•  iitr.in  «.  ihr  ii>td|  drftnif- 
U«>nof  the  city.  Tr.vliu  ^u  19  ^■^  n:  0  n  •■ruin;  tlu-iii :  l-ut 
llii-T  iimst  hive  fiisteJ  n  >m  U'.«ri-n  i«  .<  and  ihr«e  thou- 
Mind  Ti'ini. 

t  i<i|«n«tui.    See  PlutATch  in  ihc  lir-  of  L'r49fui. 


Suckles  her  ywng:  and,  u  akme  1  »tai»d 

In  this,  the  nobler  pile,  the  ekncnts 

Of  earth  and  air  its  only  floor  lud  covering, 

How  solemn  is  the  stillneu !    Nothing  «!in 

Save  the  shrill- voiced  cinla  flitting  roond 

On  the  rough  pediment  to  sit  mud  ting  1 

Or  the  green  lizard  rustling  through  the  grass 

And  up  the  fluted  shaft  with  short  quick  motiDD, 

To  vanish  in  the  chinks  that  time  Ins  made. 

In  such  an  hour  as  tliis,  the  lun't  brotd  diA 
Seen  at  his  setting,  and  a  flood  of  light 
Filling  the  courts  of  these  old  lanctuaries, 
(Gigantic  shadows,  broken  and  CMifused, 
Across  the  innumerable  coltunot  flung,) 
In  such  an  hour  he  came,  who  saw  apd  tuld, 
Led  by  the  mighty  genius  of  the  place.* 

Walls  of  some  capital  city  first  appear*d. 
Half  razed,  half  sunk,  or  scatter'd  as  in  scjni 
— And  what  within  them  ?  what  but  in  the  mitt 
These  three  in  more  than  their  original  graniles^ 
And,  round  about,  no  stone  upon  another .' 
As  if  Uie  spoiler  had  fallen  badk  in  fear, 
And,  turning,  left  them  to  the  elements. 

*Tis  said  a  stranger  in  the  days  of  old, 
(Some  say  a  Dorian,  some  a  Sj'barite  t 
But  distant  things  are  ever  lost  in  ckmds,) 
Tis  said  a  stranger  came,  and,  with  his  plough 
Traced  out  the  site ;  and  Posidunia  rose. 
Severely  great,  Neptune  the  tutelar  god ; 
A  Homer's  language  murmuring  in  her  stitcts, 
And  in  her  haven  many  a  roast  from  Tyre. 
Then  came  another,  an  unbidden  gueiL 
He  knock M  and  enterM  with  a  train  in  anna ; 
And  all  was  changed,  her  very  nama  and  la&gv^ 
The  Tyrian  merchant,  shipping  at  his  door 
Ivory  and  gold,  and  silk,  and  frankincense, 
Saird  as  before,  but  sailing,  cried,  *^  For  I\rstBB  !* 
And  now  a  Virgil,  now  an  Ovid  sum* 
PvstumN  twice-blowing  roses  ;  while,  within, 
Parents  and  children  muuni*d— and  every  year 
(Twa«  on  the  day  of  some  old  festival) 
Met  ti>  give  way  to  tears,  and  once  again, 
Talk'd  in  the  ancient  tongue  of  things  gone  bj.f 
At  length  an  Arab  climb'd  the  battlemen1». 
Slaying  the  sleeiKTS  in  the  dead  of  nigh: ; 
And  from  all  eye^  the  glorious  virion  fled  ! 
Leaving  a  plare  lonely  and  dangerous. 
Where  whom  the  mbher  spare*,  a  deadlier  fjet 
Strikes  at  un«een — and  at  a  time  when  j-iy 
Ol^ns  the  he.irt,  when  summer  skies  are  Mue, 
And  the  clear  air  is  sjft  and  ilelicate  ; 
For  then  the  demon  work< — tlien  with  that  air 
The  thoughtless  wretch  driisks  in  a  subtle  {wifaa 
Lulling  to  «i]eep ;  and,  when  he  bleeps,  he  dies. 

Hut  what  are  these  still  !(tauding  in  the  miJal  f 
The  earth  ha«  rockM  U'neath ;  the  thuniler-stont 
P»s*i*d  through  and  through,  and  left  its  traces  thrie, 
Yet  still  they  stand  as  by  some  unknown  charier! 
O,  they  are  nature**  own  !  and,  as  allied 
To  the  vast  mountains  and  the  eternal  sea. 
They  want  nu  written  hUi.>ry  |  theiis  a  voire 
For  ever  speaking  to  the  Iwart  of  man  ! 


•  Thrjr  an*  said  l.»  hav^  Nrn  diKovercd  ty  ac:iikfl 
a>.«M:i  \h<  miiMIeof  ii;tf  Usi  ctntiifv. 
t  A:i.inxu*,  xix,  ;  The  MaI'&i  la. 
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MOMTE  CASSDra 
ADp  behind  that  curtain  ?"—>' Woiddit 
)mmf 

rise,  tim  wonldi t  not    Tis  by  aooie 
be  his  master-work,  who  look'd 
pare,  and  on  the  chapel  wally 
be  day  were  come,  were  come  and  past. 
It  judgment*— But  the  wisest  en. 
ecret  wrought,  and  gave  it  life, 
ixeljr  there  and  visible  change, 
I  none  could  of  himself  impart, 
tiehold  it,  go  not  as  they  came, 
i  for  many  and  many  a  day,) 
i  Tault  beneath.    We  know  not  much ; 
(  know,  we  will  communicate, 
icient  record  of  Uie  house  $ 
make  thee  tremble,  lest  thou  fall ! 
a  Christmas  eve— ere  yet  the  roof 
be  hymn  of  the  Nativity, 
a  stronger  to  the  convent  gate, 
Imittance  i  ever  and  anon, 
i;ht  what  most  he  fear*d  to  find. 
Lod  him.    When  within  the  walls, 
so  sacred  and  inviolable, 
lok  behind  him ;  oft  and  long, 
I  eye,  and  curling,  quivering  lip, 
acancy.    Between  the  fits, 
said,  he  llnger*d  while  he  lived, 
course,  and  with  a  mastery, 
Moe  resisted,  none  explained, 
{  but  when  his  cheek  grew  pale, 
tten.    Then,  howe*er  employ'd, 
ak  ofT,  and  start  as  if  he  caught 
lomethiog  that  would  not  be  gone 
gaze,  and  shrink  into  himself, 
'.  fiend  was  there,  and,  face  to  fiice, 
lis  shoulder. 

Most  devout  he  was ; 
ting  in  the  services ; 
en,  untroubled,  unassail'd ; 
le  a  melancholy  hour, 
mes  exercise  that  noble  art 
Horence ;  with  a  master's  hand, 
the  sacristy  attests, 
ronders  of  the  Apocaly|»e. 
e  sunk  to  rest,  and  in  his  cell 
went,  a  work  in  secret  done, 
br  a  portrait  it  must  be, 
hind  the  curtain.    Whence  he  drew, 
doubt :  for  they  that  come  to  catch 
Uapse— to  catch  it  and  be  gone, 
ccd,  then  shrink  into  themselves, 
fsame  part    But  why  *twas  drawn, 
nance,  to  atone  for  guilt, 
«  anguish  guilt  inflicts, 
niliarize  his  mind 
could  not  fly  from,  none  can  say, 
I  learn  the  burden  of  his  souL" 

XXI. 
THE  HABFER. 

per,  wandering  with  his  harp, 
ire  I  a  majestic  man, 

•  Michael  Angelo. 


By  time  and  grief  ennobled,  not  subdued } 
Tliough  from  his  height  descending,  day  by  day. 
And,  as  his  upward  look  at  once  betny'd. 
Blind  as  old  Homer.    At  a  fount  he  sate. 
Well-known  to  many  a  weary  traveller  $ 
His  little  guide,  a  boy  not  seven  years  old. 
But  grave,  considerate  beyond  his  years. 
Sitting  beside  him.    Each  had  ate  his  crust 
In  silence,  drinking  of  the  virgin  spring ; 
And  now  in  silence,  as  their  custom  was. 
The  sun*8  decline  awaited. 

But  the  chUd 
Was  worn  with  travel.    Beavy  sleep  weigh'd  down 
His  eyelids ;  and  the  grandsire,  when  we  came, 
Embolden'd  by  his  love  and  by  his  fear. 
His  fear  lest  night  o*ertake  them  on  the  road. 
Humbly  besought  me  to  convey  them  both 
A  little  onward.    Such  small  services 
Who  can  refuse  ? — ^Not  I ;  and  him  who  can. 
Blest  though  he  be  with  every  earthly  gift, 
I  cannot  envy.    He,  if  wealth  be  his, 
Knows  not  its  uses.    So  from  noon  till  night. 
Within  a  crazed  and  tatterM  vehicle. 
That  yet  display'd,  in  old  emblazonry, 
A  shield  as  splendid  as  the  Bardi  wear  i 
We  lumberM  on  together }  the  old  man 
Beguiling  many  a  league  of  half  its  length. 
When  questionM  the  adventures  of  his  life. 
And  all  the  dangers  he  had  undergone ; 
His  shipwrecks  on  inhospitable  coasts. 
And  his  long  warfare. 

They  were  bound,  he  said. 
To  a  great  fair  at  Reggio  ;  and  the  boy. 
Believing  all  the  world  were  to  be  there, 
And  I  among  the  rest,  let  loose  his  tongue. 
And  promised  me  much  pleasure.    His  short  trance, 
Short  as  it  was,  had,  like  a  charmed  cup, 
Restored  his  spirit,  and,  as  on  we  crawl'd. 
Slow  as  the  snail,  (my  muleteer  dismounting. 
And  now  his  mules  addressing,  now  his  pipe, 
And  now  Luigi,)  he  pour*d  out  his  heart. 
Largely  repaying  me.    At  length  the  sun 
Departed,  setting  in  a  sea  of  gold ; 
And,  as  we  gazed,  he  bade  me  rest  assured 
That  like  the  setting  would  the  rising  be. 

Their  harp — it  had  a  voice  oracular. 
And  in  the  desert,  in  the  crowded  street, 
Spoke  when  consulted.    If  the  treble  chord 
Twanged  shrill  and  clear,  o'er  hill  and  dale  they 

went. 
The  grandsire,  step  by  step,  led  by  the  child 
And  not  a  tain-drop  from  a  passing  cloud 
Fell  on  their  garments.    Thus  it  spoke  to-day } 
Inspiring  joy,  and,  in  the  young  one's  mind. 
Brightening  a  path  already  full  of  sunshine. 

XXIL 
THE  FELUCA. 

Day  glimmer'd ;  and  beyond  the  precipice 
(Which  my  mule  follow'd  as  in  love  with  fear, 
Or  as  in  scorn,  ytt  more  and  more  inclining 
To  tempt  the  danger  where  it  menaced  most) 
A  sea  of  vapour  roll*d.    Methought  we  went 
Along  the  utmost  edge  of  this,  our  world ; 
But  soon  the  surges  fled,  and  we  descried, 
Nor  dimly,  though  Hie  lark  was  silent  yet, 

t  A 
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Thy  gulf,  La  Spezzit.    Ere  the  morning  gun, 
Kre  the  first  day-itieak,  we  alighted  there ; 
And  not  a  breath,  a  murmur !    Every  sail 
Slept  in  the  oi&ng.    Yet  along  the  shore 
Great  was  the  stir ;  as  at  the  noontide  hour, 
Kone  unemployed.    Where  from  its  native  rock 
A  streamlet,  clear  and  full,  ran  to  the  sea. 
The  maidens  knelt  and  sung  as  they  were  wont, 
Washing  their  garments.    Where  it  met  the  tide. 
Sparkling  and  lost,  an  ancient  pinnace  lay 
Keel  upward,  and  the  ftgot  blazed,  the  tar 
Fumed  from  the  caldron ;  while,  beyond  the  fort. 
Whither  I  wanderM,  step  by  step  led  on. 
The  fishers  dragged  their  net,  the  fish  within 
At  every  heave  fluttering  and  full  of  life. 
At  every  heave  striking  their  silver  fins 
Hiainst  the  dark  meshes. 

Soon  a  boatman's  shout 
Re-echoed ;  and  red  bonnets  on  the  beach. 
Waving,  recallM  me.    We  embark'd,  and  left 
That  noble  haven,  where,  when  Genoa  reiguM, 
A  hundred  galle>'s  shelter'd — in  the  day. 
When  lofty  spirits  met,  and,  deck  to  deck, 
Doria,  Pisani  fought ;  that  narrow  field 
Ample  enough  for  glory.    On  we  went. 
Ruffling  with  many  an  oar  the  cr}'stallinc  sea, 
On  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun. 
In  silence— iindemeath  a  mountain  ridge. 
Untamed,  untameable,  reflecting  round 
The  saddest  purple  i  nothing  to  be  seen 
<)f  life  or  culture,  save  where,  at  the  foot. 
Some  village  and  its  chureh,  a  scanty  line. 
Athwart  the  wave  gleamM  faintly.    Fear  of  ill 
Narrow M  our  course,  fear  of  the  hurricane, 
And  that  yet  greater  scoui^,  the  crafty  Moor, 
Who,  like  a  tiger  prowling  for  his  prey, 
Springs  and  is  gone,  and  on  the  adverse  coast 
(Where  Tripoli  and  TunLi  and  Algiers 
Forge  fetters,  and  white  turbans  on  the  mole 
Gatlicr,  whenever  the  crescent  comes  display M 
Over  the  cros^)  his  human  merchandise 
To  many  a  curious,  many  a  cruel  eye 
Jlxposes.    Ah,  how  oft  where  now  the  sun 
Slept  on  the  shore,  have  ruthless  cimeters 
FlaihM  through  the  lattice,  ami  a  swarthy  crew 
Drag{;M  forth,  ere  long  to  numl)cr  them  fur  sale, 
ilre  lung  to  part  them  in  their  agony, 
)*arent  and  child !    Huw  oft  whore  now  we  rode 
Over  the  billow,  has  a  wrctclicd  stin. 
Or  yet  more  wretched  sire,  grown  ^nj  in  chains, 
LabourM,  his  hands  upon  the  oar,  hi.i  eyes 
t'pon  the  land — the  land,  that  gave  him  lirth; 
Aral,  ait  he  gazed,  his  humestall  throuf;h  his  tears 
Fondly  imagined  i  when  a  Christian  ship 
Of  war  appearing  in  her  bravery, 
A  %'oice  in  anger  cried, "  Use  all  your  strength  !** 
But  vrhen,  ah  when,  do  they  that  can,  forbear 
To  crush  the  unresisting  ?    Strange,  that  men. 
Creatures  so  frail,  so  soon,  alas  !  to  die. 
Should  have  the  power,  the  will  to  make  this  world 
A  duimal  prison-house,  and  life  itself. 
Life  in  its  prime,  a  burden  and  a  curse 
To  him  who  never  wrongM  them !    Who  that 

breathes 
Would  not,  when  first  he  heard  it,  turn  away 
Ai  Cram  a  tale  monstrous,  incredible  f 


Surely  a  sense  of  our  mortality, 
A  consciousness  how  soon  we  shall  be  gone, 
Or,  if  we  linger— but  a  few  short  ycai»— 
How  sure  to  look  upon  our  brother^  gn^ 
Should  of  itself  incline  to  pity  and  love, 
And  prompt  us  rather  to  assist,  relieve. 
Than  aggravate  the  evils  each  is  beir  to. 

At  length  the  day  departed,  and  the  mooB 
Rose  like  another  sun,  illumining 
Waters  and  woods  and  clond-capt  piwnuutuiiBi 
Glades  for  a  hermit's  cell,  a  lidy^  bower. 
Scenes  of  eljrsium,  such  as  night  akme 
Reveals  below,  nor  often— scenes  that  fled 
As  at  the  waving  of  a  wizard^  wand, 
And  left  Iwhmd  them,  as  their  parting  gift, 
A  thousand  nameless  odours.    All  was  still  i 
And  now  the  nightingale  her  song  powrM  fortb 
In  such  a  torrent  of  heartfelt  delight, 
So  fast  it  flow*d,  her  tongue  so  voluble, 
As  if  she  thought  her  hearers  would  be  gone 
Ere  half  was  told.    Twas  where  in  the  nortk-ni^ 
Still  unassail'd  and  unassailable, 
Thy  pharos,  Genoa,  fint  dispIayM  itself, 
Burning  in  stillness  on  its  craggy  seats 
That  guiding  star,  so  oft  the  only  one. 
When  those  now  glowing  in  the  azure  vasK 
Are  dark  and  silent    "Twas  where  o*er  the  MS, 
For  we  were  now  within  a  cable*k  length. 
Delirious  gardens  hung  (  green  galleries. 
And  marble  terraces  in  many  a  flight. 
And  fairy  arches  flung  from  cliff  to  cliff, 
Wildering,  enchanting  t  and,  above  them  iD, 
A  palace,  such  as  somewhere  in  the  east. 
In  Zenastan  or  Araby  the  blest. 
Among  its  golden  groves  and  fruits  of  gold. 
And  fomitains  scattering  rainbows  in  the  sub, 
Rose,  when  Aladdin  rubbM  the  wondrous  hap; 
Such,  if  not  fairer ;  and,  when  we  shot  by. 
A  scene  of  revelr>',  in  long  array 
The  windows  blazing.    But  we  now  appmrh^ 
A  city  far  renownM  ;*  and  wonder  ceased. 

xxnL 

GENOA. 

This  house  was  Andrea  Doria*s.   Here  he  livril 
And  here  at  eve  relaxing,  when  ashore. 
Held  many  a  pleasant,  man}'  a  ^nrt  diseovne 
With  them  that  sought  him,  walking  to  and  fto 
As  on  his  deck.    *Tis  less  in  length  and  bmM 
Than  many  a  cabin  in  a  ship  of  wari 
But  'tis  of  marble,  and  at  once  inspires 
The  reverence  due  to  ancient  dignity. 

He  left  it  for  a  better ;  and  *tis  now 
A  house  of  trade,  the  meanest  merchandise 
Cumbering  its  floors.    Vet,  fallen  as  it  is, 
Tis  still  the  noblest  dwelling— even  in  Gcnoi! 
And  hadst  thou,  Andrea,  live<l  there  to  the  bit. 
Thou  hadst  done  well ;  for  there  is  that  withoit, 
That  in  the  wall,  which  monarchs  could  not  give. 
Nor  thou  take  with  Ihee,  that  which  sa\*^  aloud. 
It  was  thy  country's  cift  to  her  deliverer. 

Tis  in  the  heart  of  (fcnoa,  (he  who  comes. 
Must  come  on  foot,)  and  in  a  place  of  stir  i 


Cin-a. 
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heir  daily  bviineu,  eailj  and  late, 

K  ihj  T«7  tikretbold.    But  when  there, 

rt  among  tl^  fellow  dtizens, 

Iren,  lor  th^  hail*d  thee  as  their  sire  | 

apot  thou  must  have  loTed,  for  there, 

htm  nmnd,  thou  garest  them  more  than 

bat  loet,  makes  life  not  worth  the  keeping, 
m  didst  do  indeed  an  act  dirine  t 
1st  thou  leave  thy  door  or  enter  in, 
I  blessing  on  thee. 

Thou  art  now 
ong  them.    Thy  brave  mariners, 
3  had  fought  so  often  by  thy  side, 
Jm  mountain  billows,  bore  thee  back; 
art  sleeping  in  thy  funeral  chamber, 
wis  a  glorious  course }  but  couldst  thou 
fre, 

ly  cere-cloth-^  that  silent  vault, 
OB  art  gatherM  to  thy  ancestors- 
secret  heart  and  tell  us  all, 
old  we  hear  thee  with  a  sigh  confess, 
w  heavy,  that  thy  happiest  hours 
iM  before  these  sacred  walls  were  left, 
t  ocean  wave  thy  wealth  reflected, 

>  and  power  drew  enVy,  stirring  up 
tious  man,*  that  in  a  perilous  hour 
the  plank. 

AFASEWELL.f 

m  ihrtwell  to  Italy^— perhaps 
-  Yet,  methinks,  I  could  not  go, 
rt  leave  it,  were  it  mine  to  say, 
J  for  ever  I** 

Many  a  courtesy, 
^t  no  recompense,  and  met  with  none 

>  swell  of  heart  with  which  it  came, 
iperiCDced ;  not  a  cabin  door, 

I  would,  but  open*d  with  a  smile ; 
first  hour,  when,  in  my  long  descent, 
Frfumes  rose,  as  if  to  welcome  me, 
'CIS  that  minister'd  like  unseen  spirits ; 
irst  hour,  when  vintage  songs  broke  forth, 
I  earnest,  and  the  southern  lakes, 
f  briglht,  unfolded  at  my  feet ; 

receive  the  cataracts,  and  ere  long 
lem,  but  how  changed — onward  to  roll 
to  age  in  sileot  majesty, 
be  nations,  and  reflecting  round 
CSS  tbey  inspire. 

Gentle  or  rude, 
if  life  but  has  contributed 
member— from  the  Polesine, 
'ben  the  south  wind  blows,  and  clouds  on 
ids 

1  fen,  the  peasant  freights  his  bark, 
I  migrate  when  the  king  of  floods^ 
humble  dwelling,  and  the  keel, 
lifl^  over  field  and  fence, 
a  world  of  waters — from  that  low, 
1  region,  where  no  echo  dwells. 
Bancs,  comes  in  her  saddest  plight, 
ifttrulifc    on  to  where  the  path 

t  Written  at  Susa,  Maj  1, 1323. 


Is  lost  in  rank  luxuriance,  and  to  bicalbd 
Is  to  inhale  distemper,  if  not  death } 
Where  the  wild  boar  retreats,  when  hunteiB  chafe. 
And,  when  the  day-star  flames,  the  buflUo  herd, 
Afllicted,  plunge  into  the  stagnant  pool, 
Nothingdiscem'd  amid  the  water  leaves. 
Save  here  and  there  the  likeness  of  a  head. 
Savage,  uncouth ;  where  none  in  human  shape 
Come,  save  the  herdsman,  levelling  his  length 
Of  lance  with  many  a  cry,  or,  Tartar-like, 
Urging  his  steed  along  the  distant  hill 
As  from  a  danger.    There,  but  not  to  rest, 
I  traveird  many  a  dreary  league,  nor  tum'd . 
(Ah  then  least  willing,  as  who  had  not  been  ?) 
When  in  the  south,  against  the  azure  sky. 
Three  temples  rose  in  soberest  majesty, 
The  wondrous  work  of  some  heroic  race.* 

But  now  a  long  farewell !    Oft,  while  I  live. 
If  once  again  in  England,  once  again 
In  my  own  chimney  nook,  as  night  steals  on. 
With  half  shut  eyes  reclining,  oft,  methinks. 
While  the  wind  blusters,  and  the  pelting  rain 
Clatters  without,  shall  I  recall  to  mind 
The  scenes,  occurrences  I  met  with  here, 
And  wander  in  elysium  $  many  a  note 
Of  wildest  melody,  magician-like. 
Awakening,  such  as  the  Calabrian  horn. 
Along  the  mountain  side,  when  all  is  still. 
Pours  forth  at  folding  time ;  and  many  a  chant. 
Solemn,  sublime,  such  as  at  midnight  flows 
From  the  full  choir,  when  richest  harmonies 
Break  the  deep  silence  of  thy  glens.  La  Cava  i 
To  him  who  lingers  there  with  listening  ear. 
Now  lost  and  now  descending  as  from  heaven ! 


ODE  TO  SUPERSTITlON.t 
1.1. 

Hence,  to  the  realms  of  night,  dire  demon,  hence  5 

Thy  chain  of  adamant  can  bind 

That  little  world,  the  hunan  mind, 
And  sink  its  noblest  powers  to  impotence. 

Wake  the  lion's  loudest  roar. 

Clot  his  shaggy  mane  with  gore. 
With  flashing  fury  bid  his  eyeballs  shine ; 

Meek  is  his  savage,  sullen  soul,  to  thine ! 

Thy  touch,  thy  deadening  touch  has  steelM  the 
breast. 

Whence,  through  her  April  shower,  soft  pity 
smiled} 

Has  closed  the  heart  each  godlike  virtue  blessM, 

To  all  the  silent  pleadings  of  his  child.^ 

At  thy  command  he  plants  the  dagger  deep, 
At  thy  command  exults,  though  nature  bids  him 
weep! 

1.2. 

When,  with  a  frown  that  froze  the  peopled  earth,§ 
Thou  dartedst  thy  huge  head  from  high. 
Night  waved  her  banners  o'er  the  sky. 

And,  brooding,  gave  her  shapeless  shadows  birth. 


•  The  temples  of  Paesium.       t  Wriuen  in  early  youth. 
t  The  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia.    §  LucreUus,  L  63. 
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UOCSKRS. 


MihIiIiii  kh  lim  Mlliiwy  «li, 
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rioudi  of  incenie  woo  thy  mik, 
Hctly  monarch  of  the  Nile  !* 
Hut  ah !  what  in>Tiads  claim  thebtoMk 
Go,  rouDt  the  busy  drops  that  fvcQ  ik  i 
ritmil  land !  what  ejre  can  timet  ±j  w: 
l.«ickM  up  in  chaiacten  as  darfc  ai  lapc' 
What  eye  those  lonip,  loof  bibvia:^  a 

plope,^ 
To  which  the  parted  sool  c<t  wa^  aeS 
Aicain  to  vif  it  her  o?M  cell  cf  c^t. 
Clurard  with  perriL&ikl 
drear. 

Wiih  r«75*  ecker>  ^iriuc 
ll^^.  oVr  the  w.YJi.  dw  waix»^ 
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VERSES. 
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IIL8. 
el-elid  wir  his  forgeow  standard  rears ! 
red  crow  iqiiadroiis  madl  j  rage^* 
now  tfaroagh  infancy  and  age  i 
iss  the  sacred  dust  and  melt  in  tetn. 
ng  fkMB  the  eye  of  d^, 
Bce  dieams  her  lills  away  i 
iIctM  solitude  she  sits  and  sighs, 
^QB  each  shiine  still,  small  responses  rise, 
rith  whet  heartfelt  beat,  the  midnight  bell 
its  slow  sunmions  through  the  hollow 

sak,  wan  votarist  leaves  her  twilight  cell, 
k,  with  taper  dim,  the  winding  aisle  s 
boral  rhantings  Tainly  to  aspire, 
OS  nether  sphere,  on  rapture's  wing  of  fire. 

ni.8. 

each  pang  the  nerves  can  feel, 
irith  the  rack  and  reeking  wheel. 
Its  the  soul  above  this  little  bell! 
^eanis  of  gloxy  open  round, 
cling  choirs  of  angels  call, 
hoOf  with  all  thy  terrors  crown'd, 
>  obscure  that  latent  spark, 
d  to  shine  when  suns  are  dark  ? 
oraphs  cease !  through  every  land, 
tretii  proclaims,  thy  triumphs  cease ! 
ivcnly  form,  with  glowing  hand, 
y  points  to  piety  and  peace, 
with  youth,  her  looks  impart 
flne  feeling  as  it  flows  { 
ce  die  echo  of  a  heart 
u  tbt  mountain  snows : 
1  transports  round  her  play 
tly,  sweetly  die  away. 
les !  and  where  is  now  the  cloud 
blacken'd  o*er  thy  baleful  reign  ? 
rkness  furls  his  leaden  shrond, 
cing  from  her  glance  in  vain, 
rb  unlocks  the  day-spring  from  above, 
visits  man  with  beams  of  light  and  love. 


VERSES 

V  TO  BE  SPOKEN  BY  MUS.  8n>I>0ICS.t 

the  pulse  of  life !  my  fears  were  vain ; 
»i«athe,  and  am  myself  again. 
I  nether  world ;  no  seraph  yet ! 
a^  spirit,  when  the  sun  is  set, 
led  step  to  haunt  the  fatal  board, 
ed  last — by  poison  or  the  sword ; 
nch  honest  cheek  with  deeds  of  night, 
10  oft  by  dim  and  doubtful  light 
p  all  metaphor,  that  little  bell 
reality,  and  broke  the  spell. 
claims  your  tears  with  tragic  tone ; 
restrains  her  own ! 


DSfkalde  cTent  happened  at  ihe  siege  and 
alem,  in  the  last  year  of  the  elu  venih  ccnuiry. 

tnfedy,  performed  lor  her  benefit,  at  the 
si  in  Diwy-lane,  April  S7, 17%. 
3A 


Can  she,  with  fiction,  charm  the  cheated  mind. 
When  to  be  grateful  is  the  part  assigned  ? 
Ah  no !  she  scorns  the  trappings  of  her  art; 
No  theme  but  truth,  no  prompter  hut  the  heart 

But,  ladies,  say,  must  I  alone  unmask  f 
Is  here  no  other  actress  ?  let  me  ask. 
Believe  me,  those,  who  best  the  heart  dissect. 
Know  every  woman  studies  stage  cflTect. 
She  moulds  her  manners  to  the  part  she  fills. 
As  instinct  teaches,  or  as  humour  wills ; 
And  as  the  grave  or  gay  her  talent  calls. 
Acts  in  the  drama  till  the  curtain  falls. 

First,  how  her  little  breast  with  triumph  swells 
When  the  red  coral  rings  its  golden  bells ! 
To  play  in  pantomime  is  then  the  rage. 
Along  the  carpet's  many-colour'd  stage ; 
Or  lisp  her  merry  thoughts  with  loud  endeavour. 
Now  here,  now  there — ^in  noise  and  mischief  ever ! 
A  school-girl  next,  she  curls  her  hair  in  papers. 
And  munics  father's  gout,  and  mother'^  vapours; 
Discards  her  doll,  bribes  Betty  for  romances ; 
Playful  at  church,  and  serious  when  she  dances ; 
Tramples  alike  on  customs  and  on  toes. 
And  whispers  all  she  hears  to  all  she  knows; 
Terror  of  caps,  and  wigs,  and  sober  notions ! 
A  romp !  that  Itmgett  of  perpetual  motions  ? 
^Till  tamed  and  tortured  into  foreign  graces. 
She  sports  her  lovely  face  at  public  places ; 
And  with  blue,  lau^^ing  eyes,  behind  her  £ui. 
First  acts  her  part  with  that  great  actor,  man. 
Too  soon  a  flirt,  approach  her  and  she  flies ! 
Frowns  when  pursued,  and,  when  entreated,  sight ! 
Plays  with  unhappy  men  as  cats  with  mice ; 
Till  fading  beauty  hints  the  late  advice. 
Her  prudence  dictates  what  her  pride  disdain 'd. 
And  now  she  sues  to  slaves  herself  had  chain'd ! 

Then  comes  tl^t  good  old  character,  a  wife, 
With  all  the  dear,  distracting  cares  of  life ; 
A  thousand  cards  a  day  at  doors  to  leave, 
And,  in  return,  a  thousand  cards  receive ; 
Rou(;e  high,  play  deep,  to  lead  the  ton  aspire, 
W^ith  nightly  blaze  set  Portland-place  on  fire ; 
Snatch  lutlf  a  glimpse  at  concert,  opera,  ball, 
A  meteor,  traced  by  none,  though  seen  by  all ; 
And,  when  her  shatter 'd  nerves  forbid  to  roam, 
In  very  spleen — rehearse  the  girls  at  home. 

Last,  the  gray  dowager,  in  ancient  flounces, 
With  snuff  and  spectacles  the  age  denounces ; 
Boasts  how  the  sires  of  this  degenerate  isle 
Knelt  for  a  look,  and  duellM  for  a  smile. 
The  scourge  and  ridicule  of  Goth  and  Vandal, 
Her  tea  she  sweetens,  as  she  sips,  with  scandal ; 
With  modem  belles  eternal  warfare  wages. 
Like  her  own  birds  that  clamour  from  their  cages ; 
And  shuffles  round  to  bear  her  tale  to  all, 
Like  some  old  ruin,  **  nodding  to  its  fall !" 

Thus  woman  makes  her  entrance  and  her  exit ; 
Not  least  an  actress,  when  she  least  suspects  it. 
Yet  nature  oft  peeps  out  and  mars  the  plot, 
i^ch  lesson  lost,  each  poor  pretence  forgot ; 
Full  dft,  with  energy  that  scorns  control. 
At  once  lights  up  the  features  of  the  soul ; 
Unlocks  each  thought  chain'd  down  by  coward  art, 
And  to  full  day  the  latent  passions  start ! 
— And  she,  whose  first,  best  wish  is  >*our  applause. 
Herself  exemplifies  the  truth  she  draws. ' 

8a2 


ROGERS. 


Born  on  the  stai^e— throng  everj  ihifting  scene, 
Obscure  or  brii^ht,  tempevtuous  or  serene. 
Still  has  yoQr  smile  her  trembling  spirit  fired ! 
An4  can  she  act,  with  thoughts  like  these  inspired : 
Thut  from  her  mind  all  artifice  she  flin|^. 
All  skill,  all  practice,  now  anmeaning  things  ! 
To  you,  uncheckM,  each  genuine  feeling  flows ; 
For  all  that  life  endears — ^to  you  she  owes. 


ON 


ASLEEP. 


Kleep  m,  and  dream  of  heaven  a  while. 
Though  shut  ao  close  thy  laughing  eyes. 
Thy  rosy  lips  still  wear  a  smile. 
And  move,  and  breathe  delicious  sighs ! — 

Ah,  now  soft  blushes  tinge  her  cheeks. 
And  mantle  o'er  her  neck  of  snow. 
Ah,  now  she  murmurs,  now  she  speaks 
What  most  I  wish— sind  fear  to  know. 

She  starts,  she  trembles,  and  she  weeps ! 
Her  fair  hands  folded  on  her  breast 
— And  now,  how  like  a  saint  she  sleeps ! 
A  seraph  in  the  reahns  of  rest ! 

Sleep  on  secure !    Above  control, 
Thy  thoughts  belong  to  heaven  and  thee ! 
And  may  the  secret  of  thy  soul 
Remain  within  ita  sanctuary ! 


TO 


Go— you  may  call  it  madq^,  folly ; 
You  shall  not  chase  my  gloom  away. 
There's  such  a  charm  in  melancholy, 
I  would  not,  if  I  could,  be  gay. 

0,  if  you  knew  the  pensive  pleasure 
That  fills  my  bosom  when  I  sigh, 
You  would  not  rob  me  of  a  treasure 
Monarcbs  arc  too  poor  to  buy. 


FROM  EURIPIDES. 

There  is  a  streamlet  issuing  from  a  rock. 
The  village  girls,  singing  wild  madrigals, 
Dip  their  white  vestments  in  its  waters  clear, 
And  hang  them  to  the  sun.     There  first  I 

her. 
Her  dark  and  eloquent  eyes,  mild,  full  of  fire, 
Twas  heaven  to  look  upon ;  and  her  sweet  voice, 
As  tunable  as  harp  of  many  strings, 
At  once  sirakc  juy  and  sadness  to  my  soul ! 


saw 


Dear  is  that  \'allcy  to  the  murmuring  bees ; 
And  all,  who  know  it,  come  and  come  again. 
The  small  birds  build  there  j  and,  at  summer 

noon. 
Oft  have  I  heard  a  child,  gay  among  flowers. 
As  in  the  shining  grass  she  sate  concealM, 
Sing  to  herself    •  •  • 


cAPTinrT. 


Caced  in  old  wood*,  wham  \ 
When  the  beni  tcicuw 
Her  little  heart  oft  flatten  lotifa^ 
Oft  sighs  to  turn  the  imrekaiiiK^ 
In  vain !  tlio  Bnive  that  natol  ideal 
Nor  moved  by  gold — nor  to  be  i 
And  tenaeed  wmlls  their  black] 
On  the  green  mnntlcd  mont  tMdqi) 


THE  SAHjQB. 

The  sailor  tight  ms  tinks  hb  ntiwiB 
As  all  its  lesaenin^  timeCi  blae^M: 
He  climbs  the  maat  to  lienst  hh  qt  i 
And  busy  fancy  fondly  lends  hir  aL 

Ah !  now  each  demr,  domestic  xaibl 
Recaird  and  choiishM  in  a  Ibcc^ib^ 
Charms  with  the  magie  of  a  boobI^i 
its  coloon  mellowVl,  not  impair^  kfi 

True  as  the  needle,  homewiid  piMl 
Through  all  the  hc»ion  of  the  stonpi 
This,  the  last  wish  that  would  wttft| 
To  see  the  smile  of  her  he  lovcti 

When  mom  first  fnintly  draws  hai 
Or  eve's  gray  cloud  descends  to  diUl 
When  sea  and  sky  in  midnight 
Still,  still  he  views  the  parting  loofct^l 

Her  gentle  spirit,  lightly  hoveruigife 
Attends  his  little  bark  from  pole  to' 
And  when  the  beating  blllowf  rtws^  i 
Whispers  sweet  hope  to  soothe  hbi^ 

Carved  is  her  name  in  many  a  spier  ^ 
In  many  a  plantain  forest,  waving  vv*- 
Where  dusky  youths  in  painted  pl«a?*| 
And  giant  palms  o^rarch  the  goUnt^ 

But  lo,  at  last  he  comes  with  cro«M» 
Lo,  o'er  the  clifTwhat  eager  figures  tai- 
And  hark,  what  mingled  murmurs  s«i&* 
In  each  he  hears  the  welcome  of  afiii^ 

— Tis  she,  »tis  she  herself !  she  wa««* 
Soon  is  the  anchor  cast,  the  canvass  ft^ 
Soon  through  the  whitening  surge  k  i 

land, 
And  clasps  the  maid  he  singled  frtntbe' 


TO  AN  OLD  OAK. 

Iininota  nuinct ;  miiltiisque  nepotest 
MuUir  vlrum  volveus  durundo  8ecala,r; 

Round  thcc,  alas,  no  shadows  mow 
From  thee  no  sacred  murmurs  breat 
Yet  within  thee,  thyself  a  grove. 
Once  did  the  eagle  scream  above, 
And  the  wolf  howl  beneath.  ' 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ce  the  tt«el-€lad  kni^t  reclined, 
plumage  tempest  toss'd  i 
he  dettbpbeU  smote  the  wind, 
reif  long  fled  by  homan  kind, 
»w  the  hero  crotsM  I 

taie  eame,  Imd  dajt  serene  $ 
ige  sports,  and  garlands  gay. 
J  a  pathwi^  crossM  the  green ; 
Is  and  shepherd  youths  were  seen 
ibrate  the  BCay. 

many  a  forest  deep, 
many  a  navy  thunder  fraught 
ly  acom-eells  asleep, 
ined  o*er  the  world  to  sweep, 
I  new  spheres  of  thought ! 

the  night  of  woods  to  dwell, 
Druid  saw  thee  rise ; 
iting  there  the  guardian  spell, 
b,  the  dreadful  pomp  to  swell 
an  sacrifice  I 

id  top  and  branches  bare 
ggle  in  the  evening  sky  s 
ran  moon  wheels  round  to  glare 
Bg  coife  that  shivers  there 
who  came  to  die ! 


ro  TWO  SISTERS.* 

a  sit  within,  and,  fond  of  grief, 
other's  face,  and  melt  in  tears, 
shun  all  counsel,  all  relief, 
it  in  mind,  though  young  in  years ! 

t  lovely  countenance,  which  shed 
t  spoke,  and  kindled  sweet  surprise, 
me  each  warm  emotion  spread, 
ler  lips,  and  sparkled  in  her  eyes. 

mre,  that  moved  but  to  persuade, 
t  enlivenM  and  endear*d. 
once  her  secret  soul  convey'd, 
i*d  delight  when  you  appearM. 

d  the  life  of  bliss  below, 
hope  in  bright  perspective  drew  f 
i  tints .'  false  as  the  feverish  glow 
fuming  cheek  distemper  threw  ! 

y  she  dwells,  in  glory  moves .' 
reserved  for  you  to  share.) 
!>lest  in  blessing  those  she  loves 
J !  unconscious  of  her  care. 


ON  A  TEAR. 

the  chjrmist's  magic  art 
itallize  this  sacred  treasure .' 
lid  it  glitter  near  my  heart 
ource  of  pensive  pleasure. 

brilliant,  ere  it  fell, 
caught  from  Chloe's  eye ; 
nbling,  left  its  coral  cell — 
{  of  sensibility ! 

the  death  of  a  jroonger  sister. 


Sweet  drop  of  pure  and  pearly  lij^t ! 
In  thee  the  rays  of  virtue  shine  I 
More  cahnJty  dear,  more  mildly  bright, 
Than  any  gem  that  gilds  the  mine. 

Benign  restorer  of  the  soul ! 
Who  ever  fly'kt  to  bring  relief. 
When  first  we  feel  the  rude  control 
Of  love  or  pity,  joy  or  grwL 

The  sage*k  and  the  poet's  theme. 
In  eveiy  clime,  in  every  age  i 
Thou  charm'St  in  hncj*9  idle  dream. 
In  reason's  philosophic  page. 

That  very  law*  which  moulds  a  tear. 
And  bids  it  trickle  from  its  source. 
That  bw  preserves  the  earth  a  sphere. 
And  guides  the  planets  in  their  course. 


TO  A  VOICE  THAT  HAD  BEEN  LOST.t 

Yane,  quid  albctas  &clem-mihi  poners,  pictor  1 

ACrls  et  lingws  sum  filla; 

Et,  si  vis  slmUem  phigen,  pfaige  scumnL—i 


Ohck  more,  enchantress  of  the  soul. 
Once  more  we  hail  thy  soft  control. 
—Yet  whither,  whither  didst  thou  fly  ? 
To  what  bright  region  of  the  sky  ? 
Say,  fai  what  distant  star  to  dwell  ? 
{Of  other  worlds  thou  seem'bt  to  tell) 
Or  trembling,  fluttering  here  below. 
Resolved  and  unresolved  to  go. 
In  secret  didst  thou  still  impart 
Thy  raptures  to  the  pure  in  heart  ? 

Perhaps  to  many  a  desert  shore, 
Thee,  in  his  rage,  the  tempest  bore  ; 
Thy  broken  murmurs  swept  along, 
'Mid  echoes  yet  untuned  by  song ; 
Arrested  in  the  realms  of  frost. 
Or  in  the  wilds  of  ether  lost 

Far  happier  thou !  twas  thine  to  soai 
Careering  on  the  winged  wind. 
Thy  triumphs  who  shall  dare  explore  ? 
Suns  and  their  S3r8tems  left  behind. 
No  tract  of  space,  no  distant  star, 
No  shock  of  elements  at  war, 
Did  thee  detain.    Thy  wing  of  fire 
Bore  thee  amidst  the  cherub-choir  i 
And  there  a  while  to  thee  'twas  given 
Once  more  that  voiced  beloved  to  join. 
Which  taught  thee  first  a  flight  divine. 
And  nursed  thy  inftLnt3rean  with  many  a  strain 

from  heaven ! 


FROM  A  GREEK  EPIGRAM. 

While  on  the  cliff  with  calm  delight  she  kneels. 
And  the  blue  vales  a  thousand  joys  recall. 
See,  to  the  last,  last  verge  her  infant  steals ! 
0  fly — ^yet  stir  not,  speak  not,  lest  it  fall. 
Far  better  taught,  she  lays  her  bosom  bare, 
And  the  fond  boy  springs  back  to  nestle  there. 


♦  The  Uw  of  gravitation, 
t  Mrs.  Sheridan's. 


tin  the  winter  of  ld06L 
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ROGER& 


TO  Tin 

FRAGMENT  OF  A  STATUE  OF  HERCULES, 
C0M5I0NLY  CALLED  THE  TORSO. 

A^D  dost  thou  still,  thou  mass  of  breathing  itooe, 
(Thy  giant  limbt  to  night  and  chaos  horlM,) 
Still  sit  as  on  the  fragment  of  a  world  i 
Sun-irinfT  all,  majestic  and  alone  .' 
What  though  the  spirits  of  the  north,  that  swept 
Rome  from  the  earth,  when  in  her  pomp  she  slept, 
f^mote  thee  with  fury,  and  thy  headless  trunk 
Deep  in  the  dust  *mid  tower  and  temple  sunk  i 
Soon  to  subdue  mankind  *twas  thine  to  rise. 
Still,  still  unqueird  thy  glorious  energies .' 
Aspiring  minds,  with  thee  conversing,  caught* 
Bright  revelations  of  the  good  they  sought  i 
By  thee  that  long-lost  spellt  in  secret  given, 
To  draw  down  gods,  and  lift  the  soul  to  heaven ! 


TO 


Ah  !  little  thought  she,  when,  with  mikl  delight. 
By  many  a  torrent's  shining  track  she  flew. 
When  mountain-glens  and  caverns  full  of  night 
0*er  her  young  mind  divine  enchantment  threw. 

That  in  her  veins  a  secret  horror  slept, 
That  her  light  footsteps  should  be  heard  no  more. 
That  she  should  die— nor  watch'd,  alas !  nor  wept 
By  thee,  unconMious  of  the  pangs  she  bore. 

Yet  round  her  couch  indulgent  fancy  drew 
The  kindred  fonns  her  closing  eye  required. 
There  didst  thou  stand — there,  with  the  smile  she 

knew, 
She  moved  her  lips  to  bless  thee,  and  expired. 

And  now  to  thee  she  comes ;  still,  still  the  same 
As  in  the  hours  gone  unregarded  by  ! 
To  thee,  how  changed  !  comes  as  she  ever  came 
Health  on  her  cheek,  and  pleasure  in  her  eye  ! 

Nor  les9,  less  oft,  as  on  that  day,  appears. 
When  lingering,  as  prophetic  of  the  truth. 
By  the  way-side  she  shed  her  parting  tears— 
For  ever  lovely  in  the  light  of  youth ! 


WRITTEN  IN  A  SICK  CHAMBER. 

There,  in  that  bed  so  closely  curtainM  round, 
Worn  to  a  shade,  and  wan  with  slow  decay, 
A  lather  sleeps  !    0  husliM  be  every  sound ! 
Soft  may  we  breathe  the  midnight  hours  away  ! 

He  stirs — ^}*et  still  he  sleeps.    May  heavenly  dreams 
Long  o*er  liis  smooth  and  settled  pillow  rise ; 
Till  through  tlie  shutterM  pane  the  morning  streams 
And  on  the  hearth  the  glimmering  rushlight  dies. 

*  In  the  ftardcns  of  the  Vaiican,  where  il  was  placed  by 
Julius  II., it  was  lonf^ihc  CuTourite  study  of  those  creat 
mm  to  whnin  wc  owe  the  reviral  of  the  arts,  Michael 
Ai^relo,  Kaphnel,  ami  the  Carraccl. 

t  Once  iu  ihi!  pv>isr88i'm  of  Praxiteles,  If  wo  may  be- 
lieve an  anciuiit  ejiiiirain  nn  the  Guidian  Venus.— Ana- 
lecta  Yet.  P.>oUruin,  III.  910. 

t  On  the  death  of  her  tsisijr. 


THE  BOT  OF  EGRSM05D.* 

** Sat,  what  icmaiBS  wtet Uf^'ahP 
She  answer'd,  **  EmllcM  wccpegT 
For  in  the  hettfaBoan'i  my  As  mi 
Vrbo  in  his  ihiood  lay  slufping 

At  Embtajr  rang  tte  iAbMI, 
The  stag  wai  roucd  od  BsiitaM; 
The  mingled  Kmndt  were  iwdfiit^iil 
And  down  the  Wharfe  a  hen  wv^fep 
When  near  the  cabin  in  the  wmi. 
In  tartan  clad  and  forett  gncB, 
With  bound  in  leash  and  hawknka^ 
The  Boy  of  Egremond  wu  ttcs. 
Blithe  was  hia  eong,  a  song  of  juts 
But  where  the  rock  is  rent  in  tva, 
And  the  river  rushes  thioi^hf 
His  voice  WIS  heaxd  no  moie ! 
"Twu  but  a  step !  the  gntf  fas  pssrt 
But  that  step-^t  was  Ins  last! 
As  throuf^  the  mist  he  wiag^  khsif- 
(A  cloud  that  hovers  night  and  daj,} 
The  bound  bung  back,  and  bacfcbiAii 
The  muter  and  his  merlin  too. 
That  narrow  place  of  noise  sad  stiifc 
Received  their  little  all  of  life ! 

There  now  the  matin-bell  is  nif ; 
The  **  Miserere  !*'  daly  sung  { 
And  holy  men  in  cowl  and  hood 
Are  wandering  up  and  down  the  woi 
But  what  avail  they  f     Ruthless  yeL 
Thou  didst  not  shudder  when  tbs  !«■ 
Here  on  the  young  its  fury  spent, 
The  helpless  and  the  innocent. 
Sit  now  and  answer  groan  for  gitni 
The  child  before  thee  is  thy  own. 
And  she  who  wildly  wanders  thee 
The  mother  in  her  long  despair. 
Shall  oft  remind  thee,  waking,  sleqift 
Of  those  who  by  tho  Wharfe  were  n^ 
Of  those  who  would  not  be  consoled 
When  red  with  blood  the  river  roll " 


TO  A  FRIEND  ON  HIS  MARRUGi 

On  thee,  blest  youth,  a  father's  hand  coofcf 
The  maid  thy  earliest,  fondest  wishes  knrs. 
Each  soft  enchantment  of  the  soul  is  bcs; 
Thine  be  the  joys  to  firm  attachment  dac 

As  on  she  moves  with  hesitating  grace. 
She  wins  assurance  from  his  soothing  v«iet; 
And,  with  a  look  the  pencil  could  not  trace. 
Smiles  through  her  blushes,  and  confirms  thee 


♦  In  the  twelfth  century  WilUun  Fiu-Daoa 
waste  the  valleys  of  Craven  with  fir«  and  tmxi 
WHS  afterward  established  there  by  bis  uacU*- 
Kinc  of  Scotland. 

Hd  was  the  last  of  the  race ;  his  sontcommoel* 
tlicB«.>yofEcr»'monJ,tJyin^bcfore  him  inthe  nuna 
relaU'd ;  when  a  priory  was  removed  from  Eb 
Bolton,  that  K  might  bo  as  near  as  poisitile  tt>  thi 
when;  the  accident  ha|>puncd.  Tlukl  pAaca  is  Kill  '■ 
by  the  name  itf  the  St  rid  ;  and  the  nKHber'saar 
civen  in  tlie  fircn  stanr.n,  is  to  this  day  often  repel 
Wharfcdale.— Sec  Wlii-^akcr's  Hisuof  Cravea. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


le  tramoiB  of  her  feeling  frame ! 
tumt— -foigive  a  Tirgm*8  feut ! 
turns  with  rarest,  tenderest  claim  t 
lat  chaimsy  icluctuice  that  endears ! 

niise  the  sacred  rite  requires, 
II  hoeom  bursts  th*  unbidden  sigh, 
lysterious  awe  the  scene  inspires  s 
lips  the  trembling  accents  die. 

face  what  wild  emotions  pUy ! 
and  shades  in  sweet  confusion  blend ! 
^y  fljf  gl^  harbingers  of  day, 
lunshine  on  her  soul  descend ! 

De  own  confest,  ecstatic  thought ! 
all  strew  thy  summer  path  with  flowers  { 
lue  eyes,  with  mildest  lustre  fraught, 
Q  current  of  domestic  hours ! 


E  ALPS  AT  DAYBREAK. 

sbeams  streak  the  azure  skies, 
t  with  light  the  mountain's  browx 
nmds  and  horns  the  hunters  rise, 
tae  the  roe-buck  through  the  snow. 

«k  to  rock,  with  giant  bound, 
their  iron  poles  they  pass } 
!st  the  air,  convulsed  by  sound, 
am  abore  a  frozen  mass.* 

its  wind  slow  their  wonted  way, 
gy  steeps  and  ridges  rude ; 
by  the  wild  wolf  for  his  prey, 
«ert  cave  or  hanging  wood. 

ile  the  torrent  thunders  loud, 
the  echoing  cliff!l  reply, 
s  peep  o*er  the  morning  cloud, 
like  an  eagle's  nest,  on  high. 


ON  OF  AN  ITALIAN  SONNET. 

under  friendship's  vesture  white, 

his  little  limbs  concealing ; 

in  sport,  and  oft  in  spite, 

f  meets  the  dazzled  sight, 

irough  his  tears  revealing. 

»w  as  rage  the  god  appears  ! 

Ds,  and  tempests  shake  his  frame  !— 

g,  or  smiling,  or  in  tears, 

( {  and  love  is  still  the  same. 


A  CHARACTER. 

le  hedge-row  shade  the  violet  steals, 
tt  air  its  modest  leaf  reveals ; 
urns,  but  by  their  influence  known, 
carts,  and  mould  them  to  her  own. 

paasM  In  the  Alps,  where  the  guides  tell 
with  speed,  and  my  nothing,  lest  the  agi- 
r  slioold  looeen  the  snows  above. 


TO  TBS 

YOUNGEST  DAUGHTER  OF  LADY  •***. 

Ah,  why  with  tell-tale  tongue  reveal* 
What  most  her  blushes  would  conceal  ? 
Why  lift  that  modest  veil  to  trace 
The  seraph  sweetness  of  her  face  ? 
Some  fairer,  better  sport  prefer  i 
And  feel  for  us,  if  not  for  her. 

For  this  presumption,  soon  or  late. 
Know  thine  shall  be  a  kmdred  fste. 
Another  shall  in  vengeance  rise- 
Sing  Harriet's  cheeks,  and  Harriet's  eyes} 
And,  echoing  back  her  wood-notes  wild, 
—Trace  all  the  mother  in  the  child! 


AN  EPITAPHt  ON  A  ROBIN-REDBREAST. 

Teeao  lightly  here ;  for  here,  tis  said. 
When  piping  winds  are  hush'd  around, 
A  small  note  wakes  from  under  ground. 
Where  now  his  tiny  bones  are  laid. 
No  more  in  lone  and  leafless  groves. 
With  ruffled  wing  and  faded  breast. 
His  friendless,  homeless  spirit  roves  $ 
—Gone  to  the  world  where  birds  are  blest ! 
Where  never  cat  glides  o'er  the  green. 
Or  schoolboy's  giant  form  is  seen  i 
But  love,  and  joy,  and  smiling  spring, 
Inspire  their  little  souls  to  sing ! 


TO  THE  GNAT. 

WuEir  by  the  greenwood  side,  at  summer  eve, 

Poetic  visions  charm  my  closing  eye ; 

And  fairy  scenes,  that  fancy  loves  to  weave. 

Shift  to  wild  notes  of  sweetest  minstrelsy ; 

'Tis  thine  to  range  in  busy  quest  of  prey. 

Thy  feathery  antlers  quivering  with  delight. 

Brush  from  my  lids  the  hues  of  heaven  away. 

And  all  is  solitude,  and  all  is  night ! 

— ^Ah  now  thy  barbed  shaft,  relentless  fly. 

Unsheathes  its  terrors  in  the  sultry  air ; 

No  guardian  sylph,  in  golden  panoply. 

Lifts  the  broad  shield,  and  points  the  glittering  spear. 

Now  near  and  nearer  rush  thy  whirring  wings. 

Thy  dragon  scales  still  wet  with  human  gore. 

Hark,  thy  shrill  horn  its  fearful  larum  flings  ! 

— I  wake  in  horror,  and  dare  sleep  no  more ! 


A  WISH. 

Mine  be  a  cot  beside  the  hill, 
A  bee-hive's  hum  shall  soothe  my  ear ; 
A  willowy  brook,  that  turns  a  mill. 
With  many  a  fall,  shall  linger  near. 

•  Alluding  to  some  verses  which  she  had  written  on 
elder  sister, 
t  Inscribed  on  an  urn  In  the  flowsrgarden  at  HafixL 


ROGERS. 


The  iwallow,  oft,  beneath  my  thateh 
8haU  twitter  fixna  her  cUj-built  nett  i 
Oft  shall  the  pilgrim  lift  the  latch, 
And  share  my  meal,a  welcome  goitt. 

Around  mj  iricd  porch  shall  spring 
Each  fragrant  flower  that  drinks  the  dew  i 
And  Lucy,  at  her  wheel,  shall  sing 
In  russet  gown  and  apron  blue. 

The  Tillige  diurch,  among  the  trees. 
Where  first  oar  marriage  tows  were  giTen, 
With  merry  peals  shall  swell  the  breeze, 
And  point  with  taper  spire  to  heaven. 


WRITTEN  AT  MIDNIGHT,  1786. 

Whzlb  through  the  broken  pane  the  tempest  sighs. 
And  my  step  falters  on  the  faithless  iloor. 
Shades  of  departed  joyn  around  me  rise. 
With  many  a  face  that  smiles  on  me  no  morei 
With  many  a  voice  that  thrills  of  transport  gave, 
Now  silent  as  the  grass  that  tofts  their  grave ! 


AN  ITALIAN  SONG. 

Deab  is  my  little  native  vale, 

The  ring-dove  builds  and  mumvn  tfatni 

Close  by  my  eot  she  tells  her  tale 

To  every  passing  villager. 

The  squirrel  leaps  from  tree  to  tree. 

And  shells  his  nuts  at  liberty. 

In  orange  groves  and  myrtle  bowers, 
That  breathe  a  gale  of  fragrance  round, 
I  charm  the  fair}'-footed  hours 
With  my  loved  lute*8  romantic  sound  | 
Or  crowns  of  living  laurel  weave. 
For  those  that  win  the  race  at  eve. 

The  shepherd's  horn  at  break  of  day. 
The  ballet  danced  in  twUight  glade. 
The  canxonet  and  roundelay 
Sung  in  the  silent  greenwood  shade. 
These  simple  joys,  that  never  ful. 
Shall  bind  me  to  my  native  vale. 


AN  INSCRIPTION. 

SHEPHniD,  or  huntsman,  or  worn  mariner. 
Whatever  thou  art,  who  wouldst  allay  thy  thlrvt. 
Drink  and  be  glad.    This  ciitem  of  white  stone, 
Arch*d,  and  overwrought  with  many  a  sacred  verse, 
This  iron  cup  chain  M  for  the  general  use. 
And  these  rude  seats  of  earth  within  the  grove. 
Were  given  by  Fatima.    Borne  hence  a  bride, 
Twas  here  she  tum'd  from  her  beloved  sire, 
To  see  his  face  no  more.*    O,  if  thou  canst, 
(Tis  not  far  off,)  %'isit  his  tomb  with  flowers  | 
And  with  a  drop  of  this  sweet  water  fill 
The  two  small  cells  scoopM  in  the  marble  there. 


nlated  L  j  Pausaniaa,  UL  90. 


That  birds  may  eone  and  diink 
Making  it  bdiy  !• 


MiS> 


WRITTEN  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS  OF 
LAND,  SEPTEMBER  S,  1811 

Bum  was  the  loch,  the  doods  wcse 

Ben  Lomond  in  his  glory  ibone. 
When,  Luss,  I  left  thee ;  when  the  Ir 
Bore  me  fitom  thy  silver  sands. 
Thy  kirk-yard  wall  among  the  trees. 
Where,  gray  with  age,  the  dial  stands 
That  dial  so  well  known  to  me ! 
—Though  many  a  shadow  it  had  shed. 
Beloved  sister,  since  with  thee 
The  legend  on  the  stone  wia  read. 

The  fairy  isles  fled  far  away  i 
That  with  its  woods  and  nplandi  gica 
Where  shepherd  huts  are  dimly  wcsi 
And  songs  are  heard  at  cloie  of  dsy  t 
That,  too,  the  deer*!  wild  eoveit,  led. 
And  that,  th'  asylnm  of  tho  dMdi 
While,  as  the  boat  went  mcxiily, 
Mueh  of  Rob  Royt  the  bootman  told; 
His  arm,  that  fell  behnr  his  knee. 
His  cattle  find  and  mountain  bold. 

Tarbat,^  thy  shore  I  clImbM  at  last, 
And,  thy  sha^y  region  passM, 
Upon  another  shore  I  stood. 
And  look'd  upon  another  flood  ^ 
Great  ocean's  self!    (Tis  he  who  illi 
That  vast  and  awful  depth  of  hills ;) 
Where  many  an  elf  was  playing  roimd 
Who  treads  unshod  his  classic  ground; 
And  speaks,  his  native  rocks  among. 
As  Fingal  spoke,  and  Ossian  sung. 

Night  fell ;  and  dark  and  darker  grr 
That  narrow  sea,  that  narrow  sky. 
As  o*er  the  glimmering  waves  we  flew 
The  sea-bird  rustliDg,  wailing  by. 
And  now  the  grampus,  half  descried. 
Black  and  huge  above  the  tide. 
The  cliffs  and  promontories  there. 
Front  to  front,  and  broad  and  bare  | 
Each  beyond  each,  with  giant  feet 
Advancing  as  in  haste  to  meet  ( 
The  sbatter'd  fortress,  whence  the  Dai 
Blew  his  shrill  blast,  nor  rushM  in  vail 
Tyrant  of  the  drear  domain  t 
All  into  midnight  shadow  sweep. 
When  day  springs  upward  from  the  dei 
Kindling  the  waters  in  its  flight, 
The  prow  wakes  splendour ;  and  the  c 
That  rose  and  fell  unseen  before, 
Flashes  in  a  sea  of  light ! 
Glad  sign,  and  sure  !  for  now  we  hail 
Thy  flowen,  Glenfinnart,  in  the  gale  i 
And  bright  indeed  the  path  should  bo 
That  leads  to  friendship  and  to  thee ! 

•  A  Turkish  supersUtion. 

t  A  Cunoas  outlaw. 

t  Sirnirjinp,  la  iha  Erse  language,  an  Isdumu 

|L(%hbu)f. 

B  A  pheoomcaon  daecribcd  bj  many  navlgaioi 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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t  retreat,  and  tacred  too ! 
I  when  the  bell  of  prayer 
ily  on  the  desert  air, 
set  deck*d  thy  summits  bine, 
some  loved  romantic  tale, 
my  weary  mind  recaU, 
(  bun  and  stir  of  men, 
rben  grove  and  wattrfUlf 
r  with  its  gliding  ail, 
-the  la4y  of  the  glen! 


A  FAREWELL. 

re,  enchanting  maid,  adieu ! 
}  gone  while  yet  I  may  i 
I  weep  to  think  of  you, 
I  will  not,  cannot  stay. 

et  expression  of  that  fi^e, 
dianging,  yet  the  same, 
dare  not  tarn  to  trac»— 
my  soul,  it  fires  my  frame ! 

B^i  gi^  DM>  C0  I  gO> 

i  lock  of  those  so  blest, 

1  your  cheek  a  wanner  glow, 

our  white  neck  love  to  rest 

ben  to  kindle  soft  delight, 
d  has  chanced  with  mine  to  meet. 
Id  its  thrilling  Umeh  excite 
>  short,  and  yet  so  fweet  f 

ut  no,  it  must  not  be. 

I  long,  a  long  adieu ! 

U,  methinks,  you  frown  on  me, 

could  I  fly  from  you. 


OPTION  FOR  A  TEMPLE. 

DICATKD  TO  TUZ  OKACSS.* 

th  reverence.    There  are  those  within 
ing-place  is  heaven.    Daughters  of 

)W  all  the  decencies  of  life  j 
I  nothing  pleases,  virtue's  self 
k»ved;  and  those  on  whom  they  smile, 
they  be,  and  wise,  and  beautiful, 
ith  double  lustre. 


0  THE  BUTTERFLY. 

It  sm !  pursue  thy  rapturous  fli^it, 
h  her  thou  lovest  in  fields  of  lightf 
be  ioweis  of  paradise  unfold, 
t  aectar  finm  their  cups  of  gold. 
ly  wiags,  rich  u  an  evening  sky, 
k«t  with  silent  ecstasy ! 
m  once  a  worm,  a  thing  that  crept 
aitky  then  wrought  a  tomb  and  slept 
mi  I  Mon  fipom  his  cell  of  day 
taph  in  the  bhize  of  day ! 

•  AtWobomAbbsy. 


WRITTEN  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 
OCTOBER  10,  1806.* 

Whoe*ex  thou  art,  approach,  and,  with  a  sigh, 
Mark  where  the  small  remains  of  greatness  lief 
There  sleeps  the  dust  of  Fox,  for  ever  gonet 
How  dear  the  place  where  late  his  glory  shone ! 
And,  though  no  more  ascends  the  voice  of  prayer 
Though  the  last  footsteps  cease  to  linger  there. 
Still,  like  an  awful  dream  that  comes  again, 
Alas  I  at  best  as  transient  and  as  vain, 
Still  do  I  see  (while  through  the  vaults  of  night 
The  funeral  song  once  more  proclaims  the  rite) 
The  moving  pomp  along  the  shadowy  aisle. 
That,  like  a  darkness,  fillM  the  solemn  pile  | 
Th'  illustrious  line,  that  in  long  order  led. 
Of  those  that  loved  him  living,  moum'd  him  detdf 
Of  those  the  few,  that  for  their  country  stood 
Round  him  who  dared  be  singularly  goodx 
All,  of  all  ranks,  that  claim'd  him  for  their  own  i 
And  nothing  wanting— but  himself  alone  .*| 

O  say,  of  him  now  rests  there  but  a  name  i 
Wont,  as  he  was,  to  breathe  ethereal  flame  ? 
Frind  of  the  absent,  guardian  of  the  dead  !§ 
Who  but  would  here  their  sacred  sorrows  shed  f 
(Such  as  ht  shed  on  Nelson's  closing  grave  i 
How  soon  to  claim  the  sympathy  he  gave !) 
In  him,  resentful  of  another^  wrong. 
The  dumb  were  eloquent,  the  feeble  strong. 
Truth  from  his  lipe  a  charm  celestial  drew— 
Ah,  who  so  mighty  and  so  gentle  too  ?| 

What  though  with  war  the- madding  nations  nmg, 
**  Peace,"  when  he  spoke,  was  ever  on  his  tongue ! 
Amidst  the  frowns  of  power,  the  tricks  of  state. 
Fearless,  resolved,  and  negligently  great ! 
In  vain  malignant  vapours  gather'd  rounds 
He  walk'd,  erect,  on  consecrated  gnmnd. 
The  clouds,  that  rise  to  quench  the  orb  of  day. 
Reflect  its  splendour,  and  dissolve  away ! 

When  in  retreat  he  laid  his  thunder  by. 
For  letter'd  ease  and  calm  philosophy. 
Blest  were  his  hours  within  the  silent  grove. 
Where  still  his  godlike  spirit  deigns  to  rove } 
Blest  by  the  orphan's  smile,  the  widow's  prayer. 
For  many  a  deed,  long  done  in  secret  there. 
There  shone  his  lamp  on  Homer's  hallow'd  page ; 
There,  listening,  sate  the  hero  and  the  sage  % 
And  they,  by  virtue  and  by  blood  allied. 
Whom  most  he  loved,  and  in  whose  aims  he  died* 

Friend  of  all  human  kind !  not  here  alone 
(The  voice  that  speaks,  was  not  to  thee  unknown) 
Wilt  thou  bo  miss'd.    O'er  every  land  and  sea. 
Long,  long  shall  England  be  revered  in  thee  ! 
And,  when  the  storm  is  hush'd — ^in  distant  year»— • 
Foes  on  thy  grave  shall  meet,  and  mingle  teas ! 


•  Aft«r  tha  funeral  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Charles  JaiMS 
Fox. 

t  Yenos  voir  1«  pea  qui  nons  resta  deunt  d«  grandeuri 
etc.— fioMMf.    Orai$m/u»ihr€  ds  Louit  ds  Bcttrban. 

t  Et  rien  enfin  ne  manque  dans  tous  ces  honneors,  qua 
eelut  k  qui  on  lea  rend.— TIMd. 

§  AUodiag  paiticularlj  to  his  speech  on  movlnf  a  lew 
writ  for  the  borough  of  Tavittock,  March  16»  1808. 

H  See  that  aiUairabU  delineation  of  his  character  bj  Sir 
James  Mackiatoah,  which  first  appeared  in  the  Bombay 
CottriaTi  Jaanary  17,  ISQT. 


JAMES  GRAHAME. 


Thk  poem  of  The  Sabbath  will  long  endear  the 
name  of  James  Grahame  to  all  who  love  the  due 
observance  of  Sunday,  and  are  acquainted  with  the 
devout  thoughts  and  poetic  feeling  which  it  inspires. 
Nor  will  he  be  remembered  for  this  alone ;  his 
British  Georgics  and  his  Birds  of  Scotland,  rank 
with  those  productions  whose  images  and  sentiments 
take  silent  possession  of  the  mind,  and  abide  there 
when  more  startling  and  obtrusive  things  are 
forgotten.  There  is  a  quiet  natural  ease  about  all 
his  descriptions ;  a  light  and  shade  both  of  land- 
scape and  character  in  all  his  pictures,  ftnd  a  truth 
and  beauty  which  prove  that  he  copied  from  his 
own  emotions,  and  painted  with  the  aid  of  his  own 
ryes,  without  looking,  as  Dryden  said,  through  the 
spectacles  of  books.  To  his  fervent  piety  as  well 
as  poetic  spirit  the  public  has  borne  testimony,  by 
purchasing  many  copies  of  his  works.  The  Birds  of 
Scotland  is  a  fine  scries  of  pictures,  giving  the  form, 
the  plumage,  the  haunts,  and  habits  of  each  individ- 
ual bird,  with  a  graphic  fidelity  rivalling  the  labours 
of  Wilson.  If  is  drama  of  Mary  Stuart  wants  that 
passionate  and  happy  vigour  which  the  stage  re- 
quires ;  some  of  his  son^  are  natural  and  elegant ; 
his  Sabbath  Walks,  Biblical  Pictures,  and  Rural 
Calendar,  arc  all  alike  remarkable  for  accuracy  of 
description  and  an  original  turn  of  thought.  He 
was  bom  at  Glasgow,  22d  April,  1765;  his  father, 
who  was  a  writer,  educated  him  for  the  bar,  but  he 
showed  an  early  leaning  to  the  Muses,  and  such  a 
love  of  truth  and  honour  as  hindered  him  from 
accepting  briefs  which  were  likely  to  lead  him  out 
of  the  paths  of  equity  and  justice.  His  Sabbath 
was  written  and  published  in  secret,  and  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  finding  the  lady  whom  he  had  married 
among  its  warmest  admirers  ;  nor  did  her  admira- 
tion lessen  when  she  discovered  the  author.  His 
health  declined ;  he  acc^tcd  the  living  of  Sedge- 
ware,  near  Durham,  and  perfoimed  his  duties 
diligently  and  well  till  within  a  short  time  of  his 
death,  which  took  place  14th  September,  1811. 

The  great  charm  of  Mr.  Grahame's  poetry,  (says  a 
writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,)  appears  to  us  to 
consist  in  its  moral  character ;  in  that  natural  ex- 
pression of  kindness  and  tenderness  of  heart,  which 
gives  such  a  peculiar  air  of  paternal  goodness  and  pa- 
triarchal simplicity  to  his  writings ;  and  that  earnest 
and  intimate  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  his  com- 
passion, which  assures  us  at  once  that  he  is  not 
making  a  theatrical  display  of  sensibility,  but  merely 


giving  vent  to  the  familiar  tciitliiiciitsef  kitai 
We  can  trace  here,  in  short,  and  with  the 
ing  effect,  that  entire  absence  df  art,  cblii>, 
fectation,  which  we  have  already  notkeda 
remarkable  distinction  of  his  attenpH  ■ 
tion.  Almost  all  the  other  poets  with  wk««' 
acquainted,  appear  but  too  ob viooily  to  yi  s| 
feelings  and  affections,  as  well  as  their  fav> 
phrases,  into  a  sort  of  studied  drcs^  kfov 
venture  to  present  them  to  the  cnnrM 
of  the  public :  and  though  the  style 
this  dress  varies  according  to  the  taits  i 
of  the  inventon,  still  it  serves  ■Tmrf 
hide  their  native  proportions,  and  ti 
they  were  a  little  ashamed  or  afiaid 
them  as  they  really  were.  Now,  Ml 
we  think,  has  got  over  this  genefsl  ^ 
and  shyness  about  showing  the  natural  ■! 
feelings  with  which  the  eontempbiioB  tf<^ 
emotion  should  affect  us;  or  imthcr, haV 
seriously  occupied,  and  too  constant^  iK^ 
with  the  feelings  themselves,  to  think  W' 
confession  of  them  might  l>e  taken  tf^W 
rality  of  his  readers,  to  concern  him-if  0^ 
contempt  of  the  fastiuioui,  or  the  doato'* 
unfeeling.  In  his  poetry,  therefore,  «t  ^* 
ther  with  the  Musidoras  and  Damoot  of  1^ 
nor  the  gipsy-women  and  Ellen  Ortotdtdt^ 

and  still  less  with  the  Matthew 

Alice  Fells,  or  Martha  Raes  of  Mr.  WoiAv^ 
but  we  meet  with  the  ordinary  pssniti  i^ 
land  in  their  ordinary  situations  and  niA^^ 
ing  and  simple  expression  of  concern  fa  i«* 
ferings,  and  of  generous  indulgence  fyt^m^ 
He  is  not  ashamed  of  his  kindness  and 
sion,  on  the  one  hand;  nor  is  he  oslttMii*' 
vain  of  it,  on  the  other ;  but  gives  ^^   ■^* 

the  most  plain  and  unaffected  manner  to 

that  are  neither  counterfeited  nor  diHiiHL  * 
do  not  know  any  poetry,  indeed,  that  kliv** 
directly  to  the  heart  of  the  writer,  sad  pnii^ 
full  and  pleasing  a  conviction  that  it  is  iksM^ 

the  genuine  feelings  which  it  ^iwit  at 

ing  to  the  reader.  If  there  be  less  Ikie  sal  di* 
tion  than  in  the  strains  of  some  oUis  caMf 
raries,  there  is  more  truth  and  frnSiptP  fl*^ 
commonly  found  along  with  those  qoalilitfr^ 
less  getting  up  either  of  language  or  of 
than  we  recollect  to  have  met  with  in  s^y 
composition. 
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THE  SABBATH. 


AROUIIENT. 
n  itf  a  Sabbath  morning  in  the  country.    The 
:  at  home.     Tbo  town  mechanic's  morning 
hie  meditation.    The  aoimd  of  belle.    Crowd 
ing  to  church.     Inurval  before  the  fenrice 

Scottiah  tervice.  Sngliah  service.  Scriptures 
Phe  oi^n,  with  the  voices  of  the  people.  The 
9me  to  the  sick  man's  couch :    his  wish.    The 

of  God  in  the  »»liM>de  of  the  woods.  The 
d  boT  among  the  hills.  People  seen  on  the 
returning  from  church.  Contrast  of  the  present 
iih  ihitse  immediatelj  preceding  the  Revolu- 
he  persecution  of  the  Covenanters :  A  Sabbath 
icle:  Cameron:  Benwick:  Psalms.  Night 
icles  during  storms.  A  funeral  according  to 
I  of  the  church  of  England.  A  female  charac 
le  suicide.  Expostulation.  The  incurable  of 
rftal.  A  prison  scene.  Debtors.  Divine  ser> 
the  prison  hall.  Persons  under  sentence  of 
The  public  guilt  of  inflicting  cai^tal  punish- 
n  persons  who  have  been  left,  destitute  of  re- 
md  moral  instruction.  Children  proceeding  to 
f-school.  The  &thcr.  The  impress.  Appeal 
idiscriminate  severttj  of  criminal  law.    Com* 

mildness  of  the  Jewish  law.  The  jear  of  ju. 
)escripilun  of  the  commencement  of  Uie  jubilee. 
odofdM  trumpets  thnnigh  the  land.  The  bond- 
1  his  faunily  returning  from  their  servitude  to 
session  of  their  inheritance.  Emigrants  to  the 
America.  Their  Sabbath  worship.  The  whole 
MS  df  Highland  districts  who  have  emigrated 
,  still  regret  their  country.  Even  the  blind 
rets  the  objects  with  which  he  had  been  con- 

Ab  emif  rant's  contrast  between  the  tropical 
and  Scotland.  The  boy  who  had  been  born 
oyage.  Description  of  a  person  on  a  desert 
His  Sabbath.  His  release.  Missionary  ship. 
Mc  ocean.  Defence  of  miiisionaries.  Effects 
aversion  of  the  primitive  Christians.  Transi- 
Im  slave  trade.  The  Sabbath  in  a  slave  ship. 
0  England  on  the  subject  of  her  encouragement 
orrible  complication  of  crimes.  Transition  to 
■fimnnate  issue  of  the  late  war— in  France>- 
ertaad.  Apostrophe  to  Tkll.  The  attempt  to 
0  laie.  The  treacherous  foes  already  in  pos- 
oT  the  passes.  Their  devastating  progress. 
Mk.  Address  to  Scotland.  Happiness  of  seclu- 
i  iha  wortd.  Description  of  a  Sabbath  evening 
umL  Psalmody.  An  aged  man.  Description 
Instrioos  female  reduced  to  poverty  by  old  age 
IS*.  Disinterested  virtuous  conduct  to  be  found 
a  tks  lower  walks  of  life.   Test  of  charity  in  the 

Recommendation  to  the  rich  to  devote  a  por- 
ts Sabbath  to  the  duty  of  visiting  the  sick.  In- 
to health— to  music.  The  Beguine  nuns.  Laza- 
ilcsorrcclioa.  Dawnings  of  iaiih— its  progress 


the  ■Mfrniiif  of  the  ballow'd  day ! 
bt  ▼okc  of  raral  laboiur,  hush'd 
^hboj^  whistle,  and  the  milkmaud^s  song, 
le  lies  gUttexing  in  the  dewj  wreath 
grass,  mingled  with  fading  flowers, 
nHDorn  bloomM  waving  in  the  breeze, 
c  aiott  faint  attract  the  ear — the  hum 
wc,  the  trickling  of  the  dew, 
Dt  bleating  midway  up  the  hilL 
titi  throned  on  yon  nnmoving  cloud. 
"ho  wanders  o'er  the  upland  leas, 
ibird*!  note  comes  mellower  from  the  dale ; 
tcr  from  the  sky  the  gladsome  lark 
lit  heaven-tuned  song.{  the  lulling  brook 
37 


Muimurs  more  gently  down  the  deep-worn  ^len  i 
While  from  yon  lowly  roof,  whose  curling  smoke 
O'ermounts  the  mist,  is  heard,  at  intervals. 
The  voice  of  psalms — the  simple  song  of  praise. 

With  dove-like  wings,  peace  o*er  yon  village 
broods; 
The  dizzying  mill-wheel  rests;  the  anvil's  din 
Hath  ceased  ;  all,  all  arotmd  is  quietness. 
Less  fearful  on  this  day,  the  limping  hare 
Stops,  and  looks  back,  and  stops,  and  looks  on  man, 
Her  deadliest  foe.    The  toil-worn  horse,  set  free, 
Unheedful  of  the  pasture,  roams  at  laxge ; 
And,  as  his  stiff  unwieldy  bulk  he  rolls. 
His  iron-armed  hoofs  gleam  in  the  morning  ray. 

But  chiefly  man  the  day  of  rest  eo^ys. 
Hail,  Sabbath !  thee  I  hail,  the  poor  man's  day. 
On  other  days  the  man  of  toil  is  doora*d 
To  eat  his  joyless  bread,  lonely ;  the  ground 
Both  seat  and  board ;  screen  M  from  the  winter's  cold 
And  summer's  heat,  by  neighbouring  hedge  ertieei 
But  on  this  day,  imbosom'd  in  his  home. 
He  shares  the  frugal  meal  with  those  he  lovet  i 
With  those  he  loves  he  shares  the  heartfelt  joy 
Of  giving  thanks  to  God — not  thanks  of  form, 
A  word  and  a  grimace,  but  reverently. 
With  cover'd  face  and  upward  earnest  eye. 

Hail,  Sabbath !  thee  I  hail,  the  poor  man's  day. 
The  pale  mechanic  now  has  leave  to  breathe 
The  morning  air,  pure  from  the  cit}*'8  smoke  i 
While,  wandering  slowly  up  the  river-side, 
He  meditates  on  Him,  whose  power  he  marks 
In  each  green  tree  that  proudly  spreads  the  bough. 
As  in  the  tiny  dew-bent  flowers  that  bloom 
Around  its  roots ;  and  while  he  thus  surveys. 
With  elevated  joy,  each  rural  charm. 
He  hopes,  yet  fears  presumption  in  the  hope. 
That  heaven  may  be  one  Sabbath  without  end. 

But  now  his  steps  a  welcome  sound  recalls  t 
Solemn  the  knell,  from  yonder  ancient  pile. 
Fills  all  the  air,  inspiring  joyful  awe : 
Slowly  the  throng  moves  o'er  the  tomb-paved  ground* 
The  aged  man,  the  bowed  down,  the  blind 
Led  by  the  thoughtless  boy,  and  he  who  breathes 
With  pain,  and  eyes  the  new-made  grave  well 

pleased ; 
These,  mingled  with  the  young,  the  gay,  approach 
The  house  of  God ;  these,  spite  of  all  their  ills, 
A  glow  of  gladness  feel ;  with  silent  praise 
They  outer  in.    A  placid  stillness  reigns. 
Until  the  man  of  God,  worthy  the  name. 
Arise  and  read  th'  anointed  shepherd  *s  lajrs. 
His  locks  of  snow,  his  brow  serene,  his  look 
Of  love,  it  speaks,  *<  Ye  are  my  children  all ; 
The  gray-hsiir'd  man,  stooping  upon  his  staff. 
As  well  as  he,  the  giddy  child,  whose  eye     ^ 
Pursues  the  swallow  flitting  thwart  the  domJp 
Loud  swells  the  song :  0  how  that  simple  song, 
Though  rudely  chanted,  how  it  melts  the  heart. 
Commingling  soul  with  soul  in  one  full  tide 
Of  praise,  of  thankfulness,  of  humble  trust ! 
Next  comes  the  unpremeditated  prayer, 
Breathed  from  the  inmost  heart,  in  accents  low. 
But  earnest — ^Alter'd  is  the  tone.-;  to  man 
Are  now  address 'd  the  sacred  speaker's  words. 
Instniction,  admonition,  comfort,  peace. 
Flow  from  his  tongue  t  O  chief  let  ccntfbrt  flow ! 
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n  is  most  needed  in  this  Tale  of  tetrs  i 

Yes,  make  the  widow's  heut  to  sing  for  joy  | 

The  stranger  to  discern  th*  Almighty's  shield 

Held  o'er  his  friendless  head  j  the  orphan  child 

Feel,  "mid  his  tears,  I  have  a  father  still ! 

Tis  done.    But  hark  that  infant  querulous  voice 

Plaint  not  discordant  to  a  parent's  ear ; 

And  see  the  father  raise  the  white-robed  babe 

In  solemn  dedication  to  the  Lordt 

The  holy  man  sprinkles  with  forth-stretch'd  hand 

The  face  of  innocence  {  then  earnest  turns. 

And  prays  a  blessing  in  the  name  of  Him 

Who  said.  Let  little  children  amie  tome  g 

Fortrid  them  not  :*  the  infsnt  is  replaced 

Among  the  happy  band :  they,  smilingly, 

In  gay  attire,  hie  to  the  house  of  mirth. 

The  poor  man's  festival,  a  jubilee  day, 

Kemember'd  long. 

Nor  would  I  leave  unsung 
The  lof^  ritual  of  our  sister  land  ; 
In  vestment  white,  the  minister  of  God 
Opens  the  book,  and  reverentially 
The  stated  portion  reads.    A  pause  ensues. 
The  organ  breathes  its  distant  thunder-notes. 
Then  swells  into  a  diapason  full ; 
The  people  rising,  sin^,  IVith  harp,  with  harp. 
And  voice  ttf  p$alms ;  harmoniously  attuned 
The  various  voices  blend  ;  the  long  drawn  aisles, 
At  every  close,  the  lingering  strain  prolong. 
And  now  the  tubes  a  mcllowM  stop  controls. 
In  softer  harmony  the  people  join, 
While  liquid  whispers  from  yon  orphan  band 
Becall  the  soul  from  adoration *s  trance. 
And  fill  the  oyo  with  pity's  eentlo  tears. 
Again  the  or^in-jtoal,  loud-rolliiii;,  meets 
The  hallelujihs  of  the  choir :  SuMimc, 
A  thousand  notes  <ymphoni  jur^ly  ascend, 
As  if  the  whole  wei'c  one,  su^iH^niletl  high 
In  air,  soaring  heaven wanl :  afir  they  float. 
Wafting  glad  titliiii;*  to  the  sick  man's  couch: 
Raised  on  his  arm,  he  lists  the  cadence  close, 
Yet  thinks  he  heirs  it  still :  his  heart  is  cheerM ; 
He  smiles  on  ileath  ;  l.tit,  ali !  a  \vi<li  will  rise, — 
••Would  1  were  n.»w  tteneath  that  echoinj;  roof! 
No  lukewarm  accent'^  fr.im  my  Iijis  >houlil  flow; 
My  heart  w.iuld  <>iit^ ;  and  many  a  Sabbath-day 
My  steps  sh  mjM  tliitlier  turn ;  or,  wandering  far 
In  solitary  pith«.  where  wiM  fli>u'ers  blow. 
There  wouM  I  Mess  hi<  name,  whi>  led  me  forth 
From  death's  dark  vjle,  to  walk  amid  tho<e  sweets. 
Who  give*  the  bl.>-m  of  health  -'nee  m.^re  to  glow 
I'pon  thi*  chrok,  .in-l  li;;hts  this  1  uijjui-l  eye." 

It  is  n-it  only  m  t!»e  sacrcl  fane 
That  homa:;e  <h>i:i  l»e  piil  tj  the  M.)st  \\\^\\  \ 
ThflfVis  a  tomjilo.  tJiie  not  made  with  hand^ — 
The  vaulted  nrmiiiient  :  Far  in  the  wood<. 


••*  And  ih-y  »ir.>iich*  vMm»  children  i.^  him  ibat  he 
rhtiuld  l«ni.-'i  ihi-iii :  x\v\  \\\9  tir.-ipl.-s  rcliuked  those  that 
trvmchi  thir-ii  Rut  wh<-n  h  9-i*  sim  h.  Ue  ««•  much  dis. 
pleasrj,  jn.1  sti  1  uni » iln-'n.  Si.rrrr'.Jio  liiil*-  children  M 
•-ivinp  untt  nil*.  1*1 1  f  Tt'id  :!ii>ni  n>t  ,  f>r  -'f  fiirh  if  th^ 
kinsd^im  itt  ii  «d  ViTily.  I  itv  uir.  >  t  m.  Wht»wrr 
phall  niii  r«vci«T  ihr  kia;  l<tni  ■  i  U  -l  .n  %  litilrchiKU  he 
•hall  djC  rn'.er  ih-r-Mn  An-!  ho  i  >.>k  \\\tv\\  up  m  his 
-— *  fut  hia  hinds  b^>ou  ihcm,  a:i!  tUsied  ihca." 
<.U-1& 


Almost  beyond  the  sound  of  city  chhnet 
At  inten'als  heard  through  the  bfccieless  airj 
When  not  the  limberest  leaf  is  Men  to  move, 
Save  where  the  linnet  lights  upon  the  spray  i 
When  not  a  floweret  bends  its  little  stalk. 
Save  where  the  bee  alights  upon  the  bloom  r— 
There,  rapt  in  gratitude,  in  j<^,  and  love, 
The  man  of  God  will  pass  the  Sabbath  noon ; 
Silence  his  praise )  his  disembodied  thoughts. 
Loosed  from  the  load  of  words,  will  high  isctad 
Bejrond  the  empyrean.— 
Nor  yet  less  pleasing  at  the  heavenly  throne. 
The  Sabbath-service  of  the  shepherd-boy. 
In  some  lone  glen,  where  every  sound  is  loird 
To  slumber,  save  the  tinkling  of  the  rill. 
Or  bleat  of  lamb,  or  hovering  falcon's  cry. 
Stretch 'd  on  the  sward,  he  reads  of  Jesse's  nd  ( 
Or  sheds  a  tear  o'er  him  to  Egjrpt  sold, 
And  wonders  why  he  weeps ;  the  volume  closH, 
With  thyme-sprig  laid  between  the  leaves,  he  iia|i 
The  sacred  lays,  his  weekly  lesson,  conn'd 
With  meikle  care  beneath  the  lowly  roof. 
Where  humble  lore  is  learnt,  where  humble  wall 
Pines  unrewarded  by  a  thankless  state. 
Thus  reading,  hymning,  all  alone,  unseen, 
The  shepherd-boy  the  Sabbath  holy  keeps. 
Till  on  the  heights  he  marks  the  straggling  bsjidi 
Returning  homeward  from  the  house  of  prayer. 
In  peace  they  home  resort.    O  blissful  ^ys  ! 
When  all  men  worship  God  as  conscience  wUIl 
Far  ether  times  our  fathers*  grandsires  knew, 
A  virtuous  race,  to  godliness  devote. 
What  though  the  skeptic's  scorn  hath  dared  to  Mil 
The  record  of  their  fame  !  what  though  the  nn 
Of  worldly  minds  have  dared  to  stigmatize 
The  sister-cause,  religion  and  the  law, 
With  superstition's  name  !  yet,  yet  their  deeds, 
Their  constancy  in  torture  and  in  death, — 
These  on  tradition's  tongue  still  live  ;  these  shall 
On  histor}'*s  honest  page  be  pictured  bright 
To  latest  times.    Perhaps  some  bard,  whose  mtae 
Disdains  the  servile  strain  of  fashion's  quire. 
May  celebrate  their  unambitious  names. 
With  them  each  day  was  holy,  eveiy  hour 
They  stood  prepared  to  die,  a  people  doon'd 
To  death ; — old  men,  and  youths,  and  simple  msiih 
With  them  each  day  was  holy  ;  but  that  mora 
On  which  the  angel  said,  See  where  the  Lord 
IVax  /aid,  joyous  arose  i  to  die  that  day 
Was  bliss.    Long  ere  the  dawn,  by  devious  wtri, 
O'er  hills,  through  woods,  o'er  dreary  wastes,  Ihif 

soueht 
The  upland  muirs,  where  rivers,  there  but  bmkk 
Dispart  to  ditTerent  seas :  Fast  by  such  bnxte 
A  little  glen  is  sometimes  sniopM,  a  plat 
With  green  sward  gay,  and  flowers  that  stm^ 

seem 
Amid  the  heathery  wild,  that  all  around 
Fatigues  the  eye  t  in  solitudes  like  these, 
Thy  persecuted  children,  Scotia,  foilM 
A  tyrant**  and  a  bigot's  bloody  laws ; 
There,  leaning  on  his  spear,  ((»ne  of  the  amv, 
Whose  gleam,  in  fonner  days,  had  scathed  the  lOi 
(>n  Kngland's  banner,  and  had  powerless  stiurk 
The  infatuate  monarch  and  hi*  warering  host.) 
The  lyart  Tcteno  heard  the  word  of  God 
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fon  tfanadtt'd*  or  bj  Renwick  poorM 
)  itieuii  I  then  rose  the  toog,  the  kmd 
of  pniie.    The  wbeeliDg  plover  ceaied 
It  t  the  tolituy  pbee  wm  gltd, 
he  difttntaimi  the  watcher*!  eei* 
ouhtAil^  tt  timei  the  breese-bome  note, 
I  mom  ^oomj  followM  i  tnd  no  more 
nbtod  people  dared,  ia  face  of  day, 
lip  God,  or  even  at  the  dead 
•are  when  the  wintiy  itonn  raved  fierce, 
ider-peals  compellM  the  men  of  blood 
I  within  their  dent  t  then  danntletsly 
ter*d  few  wooM  meet,  in  tome  deep  dell 

o^r-canopied,  to  hear  the  voice, 
thfnl  pastor's  voices  He  bj  the  gleam 
d  lightning  oped  the  sacred  book, 
ds  of  comfort  spake  i  Over  their  souls 
Its  soothing  came,— as  to  her  young 
hfowl's  plomet,  when,  at  the  close  of  eve, 
tn  in,  mournful,  her  brood  dispersed 
eroos  sport,  and  o'er  the  remnant  spreads 
er  wings ;  ck>se  nestling  'neath  her  breast, 
erish'd,  cower  amid  the  purple  blooms, 
wd  and  wild,  the  mountain  and  the  dale, 
e  of  pia jer  itself^—no  place  inspires 

man  accoidant  with  the  day, 
4  the  field  of  graves,  the  land  of  restt— 
)  doee  of  evening  prayer,  the  toll, 
on  funeral  toll,  pausing,  proclaims 
toe  of  the  tomb  i  the  homeward  crowds 
1  either  hand ;  the  pomp  draws  near  t 
r  to  meet  the  dead  go  forth,  and  sing, 
•murrectioH  and  the  life. 
these  youthful  bearers  robed  in  white, 

a  mdumfiil  tale ;  tome  blooming  friend 
ead  in  her  prime  of  yean : — Twas  she, 

man's  friend,  who,  when  she  could  not 

el  tongue  pleaded  to  those  who  could  { 

el  tongue  and  mild  beseeching  eye, 

r  besought  in  vain,  save  when  she  pray'd 

r  life,  with  heart  resign  *d  to  die, — 

to  die ;  for  happy  visions  bless  *d 

pe's  last  days,t  and  hovering  round, 

9a  her  soul,  giving  presage 

ren  was  nigh ;        0  what  a  burst 

i  from  her  lips  !  what  tears  of  joy 

enward  eyes  suffused !    Those  eyes  are 

sed; 

•r  loveliness  is  not  yet  flown ; 

<d  in  death,  and  still  her  cold,  pale  face 

hat  smile ;  as  when  a  wavelcss  lake, 

the  wintry  stars  all  bright  appear, 

I  by  a  nightly  frost  with  ice, 

leets  the  face  of  heaven  unchanged, 

by  the  breeze  or  sweeping  blast. 

t  knell !    The  slow  procession  stops ; 

withdrawn,  death's  altar,  thick  emboss'd 

eli  fPtre  placed  on  the  surrounding  hills  to 
■g  of  the  approach  of  the  military, 
da  the  end  of  Colambut's  Tojage  to  the  new 
■  he  was  alrsady  near,  but  not  In  sight  of  land, 
If  kopesof  his  mariners  (for  his  own  confidence 
sve  leoataied  amnoved)  were  revived  hj  the 
I  ef  bieds,  al  ifsi  hovering  roond  the  ship,  and 
iBg  «o  the  fining. 


With  melancholy  ornaments — (the  name. 
The  record  of  her  blossombig  age)— appeiit 
Unveil'd,  and  on  it  dust  to  dust  is  thrown. 
The  final  rite.    O !  hark  that  sullen  soimd ! 
Upon  the  lower'd  bier  the  shovell'd  clay 
FfeUs  &st,  and  fills  the  void.— 

But  who  is  he 
That  stsnds  aloof,  with  haggard,  wistful  eye. 
As  if  he  coveted  the  ckwing  grave  f 
And  he  does  covet  it— his  wish  is  death  t 
The  dread  resolve  is  fix'd ;  his  own  right-hand 
Is  sworn  to  do  the  deed :  The  day  of  rest 
No  peace,  no  comfort  brings  his  wo-vrom  spirit  t  - 
Self-cursed,  the  hallow'd  dome  he  dreads  to  enter ; 
He  dares  not  pray  %  he  dares  not  sigh  a  hope  s 
Annihilation  is  his  only  heaven. 
Loathsome  the  converse  of  his  friends :  he  shims 
The  human  face ;  in  every  careless  eye 
Suspicion  of  his  purpose  seems  to  lurk. 
Deep  piny  shades  he  loves,  where  no  sweet  note 
Is  warbled,  where  the  rook  unceasing  caws  t 
Or  far  in  moors,  remote  from  house  or  hut> 
Where  animated  nature  seems  extinct 
Where  e'en  the  hum  of  wandering  bee  ne*er  breaks 
The  (juiet  slumber  of  the  level  waste  $ 
Where  vegetation's  traces  almost  fail, 
Save  where  the  leafless  cannachs  wave  their  tufts 
Of  silky  white,  or  massy  oaken  trunks 
Half  buried  lie,  and  tell  where  greenwoods  grew^— 
There  on  the  heathless  moss  outstretch'd  he  broods 
O'er  all  his  ever-changing  plans  of  death  t 
The  time,  place,  means,  sweep  like  a  stormy  rack. 
In  fleet  succession,  o'er  his  clouded  soul  ;— 
The  poniard, — and  the  opium  dnuKht,  that  brings 
Death  by  degrees,  but  leaves  an  iwful  chasm 
Between  the  act  and  consequence, — the  flash 
Sulphureous,  fraught  with  instantaneous  death  r— 
The  ruin'd  tower  perchM  on  some  jutting  rock, 
So  high  that,  'tween  the  leap  and  dash  below. 
The  breath  might  take  its  flight  in  midway  air, — 
This  pleases  for  a  while ;  but  on  the  brink. 
Back  from  the  toppling  edge  his  fancy  shrinks 
In  horror ;  sleep  at  last  his  breast  becalms^^ 
He  dreams  tis  done ;  but  starting  wild  awakes. 
Resigning  to  despair  his  dream  of  joy. 
Then  hope,  faint  hope,  revives — hope,  that  despair 
May  to  his  aid  let  loose  the  demon  frenzy,  i 

To  lead  scared  conscience  blindfold  o'er  the  brink 
Of  self-<]estruction's  cataract  of  blood. 
Most  miserable,  most  incongruous  wretch  ! 
Darest  thou  to  spurn  thy  life,  the  boon  of  God, 
Yet  dreadest  to  approach  his  holy  place  ? 
0  dare  to  enter  in  !  maybe  some  word. 
Or  sweetly  chanted  strain,  will  in  thy  heart 
Awake  a  chord  in  unison  with  life.  ft 

What  are  thy  fancied  woes  to  bis,  whose  fate 
Is  (sentence  dire  !)  incurable  disease, — 
The  outcast  of  a  lazar  house,  homeless, 
Or  with  a  home  where  eyes  do  scowl  on  him  ? 
Yet  he,  e'en  he,  with  feeble  steps  draws  near, 
With  trembling  voice  joins  in  the  song  of  praise. 
Patient  he  waits  the  hour  of  bis  release ; 
He  knows  he  has  a  home  beyond  the  grave. 

Or  turn  thee  to  that  house  with  studded  doors, 
And  iron-visor'd  windows ;  even  there 
The  Sabbath  sheds  a  beam  of  bliss,  though  6dat| 
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The  debtor's  friends  (for  still  he  has  some  friends) 

Have  time  to  visit  him ;  the  blossoming  pea, 

That  climbs  the  rust-worn  bars,  seems  fresher  tinged; 

And  on  the  little  turf,  this  day  renew 'd. 

The  lark,  his  prison  mate,  quivers  the  wing 

With  more  than  wonted  joy.    See,  through  the  ban 

That  pallid  face  retreating  from  the  view, 

That  glittering  eye  following,  with  hopeless  look, 

The  firiends  of  former  years,  now  passing  by 

In  peaceful  fellowship  to  worship  God : 

\Vith  them,  in  da>'8  of  youthful  years,  he  roam*d 

O'er  hill  and  dale,  o*er  brooniy  knowe ;  and  wist 

As  little  as  the  blithest  of  the  Land 

()(  this  his  lot ;  condemnM,  cundomnM  unheard, 

The  party  for  his  judge; — among  the  throng. 

The  Pharisaical  hard- hearted  man 

He  sees  pass  on,  to  join  the  heaven-taught  prayer. 

Forgive  our  debit  as  ireforx^ive  our  debt  on  ; 

From  unforgiving  lips  most  impioun  prayer  ! 

O  happier  far  the  victim  than  the  hand 

That  deals  the  legal  stab  !    The  injured  man 

£njo}'s  internal,  settled  calm ;  to  him 

The  Sabbath  bell  sounds  peace ;  he  loves  to  meet 

His  fellow  suflferers  to  pray  and  praise : 

And  many  a  prayer,  as  pure  as  e'er  was  breathed 

In  holy  fanes,  Li  si^hM  in  prison  hAlls. 

Ah  me !  that  clank  of  chains,  as  kneel  and  rise 

The  death-doomM  row.     Rut  see,  a  smile  illumes 

The  face  of  some ;  perhaps  they're  guiltless :  O ! 

And  must  high-minded  hiinest3'  endure 

The  ignominy  of  a  felon's  fate ! 

"KOf  'lis  not  i;;nominiuui  to  be  wrongM: 

No;  ronicious  exultation  su'cll.<<  their  hearts 

To  think  the  day  draws  nii;h,  \v\\vi\  in  the  view 

()f  angf  l>,  iiiu\  of  junt  men  i>«>rfc'<*t  mudo. 

The  mark  which  rashnosis  brande<l  on  their  names 

Shall  l)e  rllaced  ; — when  waftdl  on  lifeN  stiTin, 

Their  souls  shall  roach  thi-  S.iliiiath  of  the  skivs  ; — 

As  binls  fr.»m  hlfak  Norwo::ia'ii  wintrv  cuast 

Uliiwn  out  to  sea,  strive  to  ro;;;iiu  the  slimc, 

Itwt,  vainly  striving,  yield  them  to  th(>  MaNt.— 

Swept  o'er  the  diM-p  to  AIMKn^  srnial  i*lr, 

Ama7oil  they  light  aniiil  tin*  IiliNimy  spray *i 

<Jf  sitme  grern  vale,  there  Vt  ei'j.»y  now  lovc^, 

And  join  in  harmony  unho^Anl  Noforo. 

The  lan<l  i<«  i;ro:uiiiit;  'noiitli  tho  guilt  i>f  Mood 
Spilt  wantonly:  for  evrry  iliMth-ilmimM  mt:i, 
\Vho,  ill  hi^  [••lyhiMMl,  ha«i  bent  loft  ii:it:iii:;ht 
Thtit  wisiitun^K  viij/jt  are  ways  nf  pi^'it-tntnixf. 
And  all  hfr  inith*  are  pnirr^  unjustly  «!ii-.. 
J)ut,  ah  !  h'lw  mwwy  uro  thus  Irt't  uplni^ht.— 
I  low  many  wouM  bo  left,  but  fi>r  tlir  t.iini 
I'nittMl  to  koop  hilly  to  the  Lor>! 
A  (HTtiim  of  ht^  (lay,  by  toiioliini;  thiHo 
\VhoB  .U"ii.<t   tovod   with   fuith-strotchM  hand  to 
^  |.los< ! 

Hehold  von  nmtlov  train,  bv  two  and  tw.i, 
>lach  with  a  liiMo  *nouth  \\*  liltlo  ;irm, 
Appniach  well  pli-:i«otl,  a^  if  thry  wi-iit  to  play, 
Tho  dome  whoro  simple  lorr  i^  l<-urnt  u:i!-<iu:;ht : 
And  maik  the  fiithor  *miil  tho  v|,ii-wav  thion;;; 
Woll  do  1  know  him  liy  hio  i;li-»tonin.;  o\o. 
That  follows  steadfastly  i>ne  uf  tlio  line, 
A  dark  »ejfann^  man  ho  h*'V*  tn  to; 
.\nd  niuoh  it  gl-jd«  hi^  IhmIim.;  In-.iit  to  think. 
That  when  once  mora  he  Mils  the  valley 'd  deep, 


His  child  shall  still  icccive  ioitnielian'k  book. 
But  hark,'-«  ooiser-*  cry,— a  glMm  of  tmii  V 
Resistance  is  in  viin, — he's  borne  awij. 
Nor  is  a  I  low 'd  to  clasp  his  weepinf  child. 

My  innocent,  to  belpleu,  yet  lo  pj  \ 
How  could  I  bear  to  be  thus  mdely  Ion 
From  thee  r-to  see  thee  lift  thy  little  lOi, 
And  impotently  strike  the  mfflan  muiy— 
To  hear  thee  bid  him  chidingly    begone  \ 

0  ye  who  live  at  home,  and  kits  each  en 
Your  sleeping  infants  ere  you  go  to  rest. 
And,  waken 'd  by  tlieir  call,  lift  up  your  cyci 
Upon  their  morning  smile, — think,  think  of  dm, 
Who,  torn  away  without  one  farewell  word 
To  wife  or  children,  sigh  the  day  of  life 
In  baniiihment  from  mil  that's  dear  to  manr— 
0  raise  your  voices  in  one  general  peal 
Remonstrant,  for  th'  oppress 'd.    And  ye,  vte  al 
Month  after  month  devising  impost  laws, 
Give  some  small  portion  of  your  midnight  vigib 
To  mitigate,  if  not  remove,  the  wrong. 

Relentless  justice  !  with  fate-furrow^  bivw( 
Wherefore  to  various  crimes  of  various  giilt. 
One  penalty,  the  most  severe,  allot  ^ 
Why,  ))aird  in  state,  and  mitred  with  a  witatk 
Of  niglitshade,  dost  thou  sit  portentously, 
lieneath  a  cloudy  canopy  of  sighs, 
Of  fears,  of  trembling  hopes,  of  boding  doubts ; 
Death's  dart  thy  mace !— Why  are  the  laws  of  Gil 
Statutes  promulged  in  characters  of  fire,* 
Despised  in  deep  concerns,  where  heavenly  gnite* 
Is  most  re<iuired  ^    The  murderei^-let  Jkm  di^ 
And  him  who  lifts  his  arm  against  his  pamt. 
His  country ,^)r  his  voire  airain.st  his  God. 
Let  crimes  less  heinous  doi*ms  less  dreadful  mcl 
Than  loss  of  lifo  !  so  said  the  law  divine: 
That  law  Lcnolioent.  which  mildly  «tretcb*d. 
To  mrn  for.;  •tloii  aii'l  forl'>m,  the  hand 
Of  rt^titutiim:   Yes,  tho  tnimpet's  voire 
Tho  Sabbath  of  tho  jubiloe"^  announced: 
Tho  froorlim-frei;;hte«l  blast,  th  rough  all  the  Uid 
At  on<-o,  in  ovory  city,  erhoin;;  rinj^s. 
From  l.rb.uiori  to  Cannol's  wixnly  rlilFt, 
.■^■i  biU'l,  tl>:it  f.ir  within  the  dosoit**  verge 
Tho  ciiucliiii:;  li-in  st;iit«>,  and  glaroii  around. 
Kroo  is  tlir  b- iiilnian  now,  each  one  relunis 
Tu  his  iiiht-iit-tnoo:  The  ni.in,  grown  old 
111  setvit\iiio  f.ir  fri»m  \\\*  n.ilivo  tioli!*, 
II.istoH  jiivous  tin  his  \v;ijk  ;  no  hills  are  steep, 
SmiN>th  IS  each  rug:;ed  path ;  his  little  ones 


•  "An<l  ilraiip-  to  (siM.itn  tlif  iltinlilKjin  Ihr  iD'ir^iac 
ih.it  ihrrr  Mi-n-  ilininl' rv  iiii>l  liijliininffp,  mn>\  ■  ibKK 
I'l  uii  ii|«>ii  till-  III  Hint,  .iiiit  I  hi-  viii.-r  III  thf  inimpri  t\ 
cii.-ili[iL'  1-iUil :  9t  •  thai  4ll  ill-.-  iHi'i'U  thai  was  id ibr c^ 
liniil  Wij."    K\.t!.  \i\    lii 

t  "Airl  th>-u  5ti>i*.l  iiMiiil"  r  s«-Trii  Sa'-tulht  of  *(■>< 
iiniM  ihi  I-.  se%«  n  linn  s  ri-\>-n  vi  irs :  anil  ihr  9\<A<r  '(i^ 
sfVi-ii  S.illsilhf  <  i  vi  arn  *ti>i:t  l«-  iini<  ihrr  f.-rt>  «n>1  aia 
yi-.ii«  Tlfii  nh-iU  ill  Ml  « ;ii>>e  (hi-  iri.rn|«l  --f  ih*  -ii:-il« 
ti>  SxiiMil  ••n  ih-  irnih  liiy  i>t  ihu  i  \r:iih  iinimb.  talk 
il.ty  ut'  HlMiit-ni'-ni  piitll  >•■  makr  \\\r  iruinfvl  tsui 
ihr"iis:h->iit!ill3r>-iir  l.iii-!  Ainlyi-  sh.ill  hBllnm  ihfflftirt 
y>-.ii.aii«!  |ir*iUiiii  liSry  lhr>ii-:h>iut  nil  Lhr  UnJliSl 
i  il.  ihi  iiihalntaiiliithi  ri->r.  i:  shall  l**  a  ml>i|rr  uotvyM 
'  .inil  >•  iih.tll  rrlurn  •  \i  r>  iii«ii  uiilt<  his  |"'Sf«f«ti'B,iB 
yr  p'laM  rciuru  rttry  iiuu  unui  histuuil;  "     Lit-U' 
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e J  gOy  whik  oft  tb«  Botber  chides 

ing  itep,  hned  bj  the  way-iid«  ilowen  t 

ht  Idn^inm  wUch  %  futwtll  look, 

Bothor  porting  look,  he  cast 

CDil  Yile,  tppeoti  in  view : 

it  gidnM,  throbs  hord  his  hetit  with  J07 

r  blent, to  see  that  Tale  once  morei 

eafor  eje  darts  to  the  roof 

t  be  saw  the  light  $  his  youngest  bom 

id,  pointing  to  the  nrach-loved  spot, 

lere  thy  Others  li?ed,  and  there  they 


f» 


wends ;  near  and  more  near  he  drawst 
:  the  tinkle  of  the  palm-bower*d  brook ! 
im  slanting  through  the  cedar  grove 
r,  and  how  mild !    But  loTelier  still 
DO  in  the  eye  of  ancient  friends, 
wn  at  first !  and  dear  the  fig-tree  shade 
ich  on  Sabbath  eve  his  father  told* 
torn  the  house  of  bondage  freed, 
%  the  desert  to  the  promised  land  { — 
r  arms  the  aged  stem  he  clasps, 
lis  tears  the  furrow'd  bark  bedewst 
It  midnight  hour,  he  thinks  he  hears 
1  sound  that  brake  the  bondman's  chains, 
OS  peal  of  freedom  and  of  joy ! 
Uw  of  man  a  power  like  this 
lower  marvellous  as  meroiful, 
lugh  in  other  ordinances  still 
ly  seen,  is  yet  but  little  mark'd 
t  truly  is^-«  miracle ! 
I,  ever  new,  perf>rm*d  at  once 
Egionr-Tea,  on  every  sea 
rope^  navies  plough  fjes,  in  all  lands 
to  pole,  or  civilized  to  rude, 
re  are,  to  whom  the  Sabbath  mom 
sddiog  dews  into  their  drooping  hearts  t 
•yond  the  high-heaved  westem  wave, 
mbia's  wildernesses  vast, 
which  God  in  thunder  from  the  mount 
Mke,  are  heard,  and  aro  obey'd. 
en,  Scotia,  in  the  desert  land, 
n  their  homes  by  fell  monopoly, 
to  the  Lord  the  seventh  day. 
under  loftiest  canopy 
rimeval,  soon  to  be  laid  low 
By  Babel*i  streatm  ire  sat  and  wept, 
rong  mysterious  links  enchain  the  heart 
where  the  mora  of  life  is  spent ! 
lands,  though  happier  be  the  clime, 
und  oar  board  smile  all  the  friends  we 

U 

i  nature  wears  a  stranger's  look. 
;h  the  valley  which  we  loved  be  swept 
ibitants,  none  left  behind, 
be  poor  blind  man  who  sought  his  bread 
to  door,  still,  still  there  is  a  want  { 
he,  round  whom  a  night  that  knows 


words  which  I  command  the«  this  day 
tUne  heart :  And  thou  shall  teach  them  dili- 
tky  child ren,  and  thadt  ulk  of  them  when 
la  thy  hoose,  and  when  thou  walkeit  by  the 
sen  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  riaett  up. 
say  onto  thy  son,  We  were  Pharaoh's  bond* 
pt;  and  the  Lord  brocN^ht  us  out  of  Egypt  with 
Ad."   Deal.  vL  6,7. 21. 


No  dawn  is  ever  spread,  whose  native  vale 
Presented  to  his  closed  eyes  a  blank,  ^ 

Deplores  its  distance  now.    There  well  be  knew 
Each  object,  though  imseen ;  there  could  he  wend 
His  way,  guideless,  through  wilds  and  mazy  woods ; 
Each  aged  tree,  spared  when  the  forest  fell. 
Was  his  familiar  friend,  from  the  smooth  birch, 
With  rind  of  silken  touch,  to  the  rough  elm : 
The  three  gray  stones  that  mark'd  where  heroes  lay 
Moum'd  by  the  harp,  moumM  by  the  melting  voice 
Of  Cona,  oft  his  resting-place  had  been ; 
Oft  had  they  told  him  that  his  home  was  near : 
The  tinkle  of  the  rill,  the  murmuring 
So  gentle  of  the  brook,  the  torrent's  rush. 
The  cataract's  din,  the  ocean^  distant  roar. 
The  echo's  answer  to  his  foot  or  voice,—- 
All  spoke  a  language  which  he  understood, 
All  wam'd  him  of  his  way.    But  most  he  feels. 
Upon  the  hallow'd  mom,  the  saddening  change ; 
No  more  he  hears  the  gladsome  village  bell 
Ring  the  bless^  summons  to  the  house  of  God ; 
And-— for  the  voice  of  psalms,  loud,  solemn,  grand. 
That  cheer'd  his  darkling  path,  as  with  slow  step 
And  feeble,  he  toil'd  up  the  spiro*topt  hill,-- 
A  few  faint  notes  ascend  among  the  trees. 

What  though  the  chister'd  vine  there  hardly 
tempts 
The  traveller^  hand ;  though  birds  of  danling  plume 
Perch  on  the  loaded  boughs ;— ^  Give  me  thy  woods, 
(Exclaims  the  banish'd  man,)  thy  barren  woods. 
Poor  Scotland !   Sweeter  there  the  reddening  haw. 
The  sloe,  or  rowan's*  bitter  bunch,  than  here 
The  purple  grape ;  dearer  the  redbreast's  note. 
That  mourns  the  fading  year  in  Scotia's  vales. 
Than  Philomel's,  where  spring  is  ever  new ; 
More  dear  to  me  the  redbreast's  sober  suit, 
So  like  a  wither'd  leaflet,  than  the  glare 
Of  gaudy  wings,  that  make  the  iris  dim." 

Nor  is  regret  exclusive  to  the  old ; 
The  boy,  whose  birth  was  midway  o'er  the  main, 
A  ship  his  cradle,  by  the  billows  rock'd, — 
**  The  nursling  of  the  storm,"— -although  he  claims 
No  native  land,  yet  does  he  wistful  hear 
Of  some  fzt  distant  country  still  call'd  Aom«, 
Where  lambs  of  whitest  fleece  sport  on  the  hills ; 
Where  gold-speck'd  fishes  wanton  in  the  streams : 
Where  little  birds,  when  snow-flakes  dim  the  air. 
Light  on  the  floor,  and  peck  the  table  crumbs. 
And 'with  their  singing  cheer  the  winter  day. 

But  what  the  loss  of  country  to  the  woes 
Of  banishment  and  solitude  combined  ! 
O !  my  heart  bleeds  to  think  there  now  may  live 
One  hapless  man,  the  remnant  of  a  wreck, 
Cast  on  some  desert  island  of  that  main 
Immense,  which  stretches  from  the  Cochin  shore 
To  Acapulco.    Motionless  he  sits. 
As  is  the  rock  his  seat,  gazing  whole  days, 
With  wandering  eye,  o'er  all  the  watery  waste ; 
Now  striving  to  believe  the  albatross 
A  sail  appearing  on  the  horizon's  verge ; 
Now  vowing  ne'er  to  cherish  other  hope 
Than  hope  of  death.    Thus  pass  his  weary  hours. 
Till  welcome  evening  warn  him  that  'tis  time 
Upon  the  shell-notch'd  calendar  to  mark 

*  Moantain  ash. 
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Another  day,  another  dreary  day,— 
Changeless  ^^ot,  in  these  regions  of  the  sun, 
The  wholesome  law  that  dooms  mankind  to  toll, 
Bestowing  grateful  interchange  of  rest 
And  labour,  'A  annullM ;  for  there  the  trees, 
Adom'd  at  once  with  bud,  and  flower,  and  fniit. 
Drop,  as  the  breezes  blow,  a  shower  of  bread 
And  blossoms  on  the  ground.    But  yet  by  him. 
The  hermit  of  the  deep,  not  unobserved 
The  Sabbath  passes.    'TIS  his  great  delight. 
£ach  seventh  eve  he  marks  the  farewell  ray. 
And  loves,  and  sighs  to  think, — that  setting  sun 
Is  now  impurpling  Scotland's  mountain  tops. 
Or,  higher  risen,  slants  athwart  her  vule^, 
Tinting  with  yellow  light  the  quivering  throat 
Of  da^'-spring  lark,  while  woodland  birds  below 
Chant  in  the  dewy  shade.    Thus  all  night  long 
He  watches,  while  the  rising  moon  describes 
The  progress  of  the  day  in  happier  lands. 
And  now  he  almost  fancies  that  be  hears 
The  chiming  from  bis  native  village  church ; 
^nd  now  he  sings,  and  fondly  hopes  the  strain 
>Iay  be  the  same  that  sweet  ascends  at  home 
In  congregation  full, — ^where,  not  without  a  tear 
They  are  remember'd  who  in  ships  behold 
The  wonders  of  the  deep:*  he  sees  the  hand, 
The  widow *d  hand,  that  veils  the  eye  suffused ; 
Be  sees  his  orphan'd  boy  look  up,  and  strive 
The  widow'd  heart  to  soothe.    His  spirit  leans 
On  God.    Nor  does  he  leave  his  weekly  vigil 
Though  tempests  ride  o'er  welkin-lashing  waves 
On  winds  of  cloudless  wing;t  though  lightnings 

burst 
80  vivid,  that  the  stars  are  hid  and  seen 
In  awful  alternation ;  Calm  he  views 
The  far  exploding  firmament,  and  dares 
To  hope— one  bolt  in  mercy  is  reserved 
For  his  release :  and  yet  he  is  resigned 
To  live ;  because  full  well  he  is  assured. 
Thy  hand  dues  lead  him,  thy  right  hand  upho1d.<i4 

And  thy  right  hand  does  lead  him.    Lo  !  at  last. 
One  sacred  eve,  he  hears,  faint  from  the  deep, 
I^Iusic  remote,  swelling  at  intervals, 
As  if  th'  imbodled  spirit  of  such  sounds 
Came  slowly  floating  on  the  shoreward  wavei 
The  cadence  well  he  knows, — a  hymn  of  old, 
AVhere  sweetly  is  rehearsed  the  lowly  state 
Of  Jesus,  when  his  birth  was  first  announced. 
In  midnight  music,  by  an  angel  clioir. 
To  Bethlehem's  shepherds,^  as  they  watch'd  their 
fluck<!. 


*  "  They  Uiat  go  down  10  the  sea  in  ships,  that  do  busi* 
ness  in  great  wuters ;  these  see  the  works  of  the  Lord, 
and  his  wunilcrs  In  the  deep."    Psal.  evil. 

t  In  the  tropii^ul  regions,  the  sky  during  storms  Is  oUcn 
without  a  cloud. 

t  "If  I  lake  the  wings  of  tho  moniinjr,and  dwell  in  the 
uUerroosl  parts  of  the  sea,  even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead 
mo,  and  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me."    Psal.  cxxxia-. 

I  ''And  there  were  in  the  same  country  shephenls 
abiding  in  tlie  field,  keepinc  watch  over  their  floe  lis  by 
ni^hl.  And  lo !  tlic  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them, 
and  the  glury  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  them,  and 
they  were  sore  afraid.  And  Uie  angel  aaid  unto  them, 
Fear  not,  for,  behold!  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great 
joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people.  For  unto  you  is  b(»rn 
this  day  in  th>i  city  of  David,  a  Saviour,  who  is  Christ  the 
LonL   And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  yuu,  Ye  shall  find 


Breathless,  the  man  forlorn  littttts,  aad 
It  is  a  dream.    Fuller  the  roiect  iwelL 
He  looks,  and  starts  to  tee*  moving  iloeg, 
A  fiery  wave,*  (so  leems  it,)  crefcent  Sotm% 
Approaching  to  the  land  1  strughtwaj  te  sees 
A  towering  whiteness ;  *tis  the  bcavcs-fn^d  wk 
That  waft  the  mission 'd  men,  who  lisve  naomtd 
Their  homes,  their  country,  nqr,  slnost  the  Mdl^ 
Bearing  glad  tidings  to  the  farthest  klcs 
Of  ocean,  that  the  dead  •hall  Hm  ogmuL, 
Forward  the  gleam-girt  castle  coastwise  gfito; 
It  seems  as  it  would  pass  away.     To  ciy 
The  wretched  man  in  \'ain  attempts,  in  vaia. 
Powerless  his  \'oice  as  in  a  fearful  ditaa: 
Not  so  his  hand :  he  strikes  the  flinty— «  Uui 
Mounts  from  the  ready  heap  of  witherM  ksis: 
The  music  ceases,  accents  harsh  snccetd, 
Harsh,  but  most  grateful:    downwaid  disp* 

sails; 
Ingulfd  the  anchor  sinks  1  the  boat  is  baaA^i 
But  cautious  lies  aloof  till  moming  dawn: 
0  then  the  transport  of  the  man  imused 
To  other  human  voice  besides  his  own,— 
His  native  tongue  to  bear !  he  breathes  si  ham 
Though  earth's  diameter  is  interposed. 
Of  perils  of  the  sea  he  has  no  diead. 
Full  well  assured  the  mission 'd  bark  is  sde^ 
Held  in  the  hollow  of  th*  Alinighty*a  teal 
(And  signal  thy  deliverances  have  been 
Of  these  thy  messengers  of  peace  and  joyj 
From  storms  that  loudly  threaten  to  «wfi* 
Islands  rock-rooted  in  tho  ocean's  bed, 
Thou  dost  deliver  them, — <u)d  from  the  f*>*, 
More  dreadful  than  the  storm,  when  aioiiOBitf 
Upon  the  purple  deep  the  vessel  lies 
For  days,  for  nights,  illumed  by  phosphor  hw 
When  sea-birds  seem  in  nests  of  flame  to  itf 
When  backward  starts  the  boldest  mariocr 
To  see,  while  o*er  the  side  he  leans  his  &a 
As  if  deep  tinged  with  blood.-— 

Letworld^» 
The  cause  and  combatants  contemptuous  ioi^ 
And  call  fanatics  them  who  ha;nrd  heakh 
And  life  in  testifying  of  tlie  truth. 
Who  joy  and  glory  in  the  cross  of  Christ! 
What  were  the  Galilean  fishermen 
Uut  messengers,  commission  *d  to  annoaacs 
The  resurrection,  and  the  life  to  come ! 
They  too,  though  clothed  with  power  d  w(^ 

works 
Miraculous,  were  oft  received  with  sconi 
Oft  did  their  words  fall  powerless,  thot^hofa^ 
By  deeds  that  mark'd  Omnipotence  their  fff^* 
Hut,  when  their  elTorts  fall'd,  unwearicdlj 
They  onward  went,  rejoicing  in  their 


the  balje  wrapped  in  swaddlins^^loihes,  lylaj  in*w# 
And  suddenly  there  was  wiiii  (.he  amrel  a  bhiU^^ 
the  heavenly  hosi,  praising  God,  and  nyisc,  CW 
God  in  the  highest,  and  on  eanh  i>c«:e,fviod  wJUk*" 
men."    Luke  ii.  8—11. 

*  '^  In  some  seas,  as  particularly  abnat  ihs  tt^'^ 
Malabar,  as  a  ship  floats  along,  it  aeemsdurl^AtX^ 
to  be  Burroumled  with  Are,  and  to  leave  a  JomdV^' 
licht  behind  it.  AVIienever  the  sea  is  lenilr  ifM^' 
seisms  converted  into  little  stars :  every  diopM  ftM*"^ 
euiits  light,  like  bodies  eleciriflttii  in  ths  ~  "^ 
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Dtbus,*  borne  on  downy  wingi 
realms,  they  frequent  fell  on  foils 
I  thankless ;  yet  oft-times  they  saw 
on  crown  *d  with  fruit  a  hundred  foldy 
tw  converts  testify  their  faith 
of  love,— the  slave  set  free,  the  sick 
prisoners  visited,  the  poor 
IS  brothers  at  the  rich  man*s  board, 
r  different  now  the  deeds  of  men 
he  faith  of  Christ !— The  free  made  slaves ! 
their  country,  home  across  the  deep, 
,  endungeon'd,  forced  by  stripes  to  live, 
behold  their  wives,  their  little  ones, 
eneath  the  white  man's  fiend-like  frown ! 
)  scenes  like  these  the  Sabbath  brings 
1  of  th'  enormous  wo  :— 
iterated  stroke  is  still ; 
!  scourge  hangs  hardening  in  the  shrouds. 
le  demon  man,  whose  trade  is  blood, 
tless  front  convene  his  ruffian  crew 
e  sacred  service  read.    Accursed, 
h*s  bile-tinged  lips  profane  the  word 
Iccursed,  he  ventures  to  pronounce 
•gue,  nor  falters  at  that  law 
is  written.  Thou  thalt  do  no  murder: 
hile  yet  the  words  are  on  his  lips, 
dying  mother^  parting  groan  s 
cr  orphanM  child,  with  lisping  plaint, 
rouse  her  from  the  sleep  of  death, 
ad !  Elngland !  wash  thy  purpled  hands 
1  sin,  and  never  dip  them  mora 
damnable !  then  lift  them  up 
tion  to  that  God,  whose  name 
then  thou  mayest,  without  the  risk 
r  vengeance  from  the  surcharged  clouds, 
:>Cection  to  thy  menaced  shores ; 
will  blast  the  tyrant^s  arm  that  grasps 
rrbolt  of  ruin  o'er  thy  head  : 
he  turn  the  wolvish  race  to  prey 
other ;  then  will  he  arrest 
>rrent,  causing  it  re^on^e   ' 
source  with  fiery  desolation, 
e  murderous  trades  by  mortals  plied, 
lone  that  never  violates 
r'd  day  by  simulate  respect,— 
tic  rest  t  No,  no,  the  work  proceeds, 
•d  pinnacles  are  hung  the  flags,t 
the  sign  to  slip  the  leash  from  slaughter, 
whose  knoll  a  holy  calmness  pourM 
od  man's  breast,^'whose  sound  solaced 
he  poor,  the  old — perversion  dire— 
ith  sulphurous  tongues,  speak   death- 
j^ht  words  t 

I  to  eve  destruction  revels  frenzied, 
hour  when  peaceful  vesper-chimes 
t  to  soothe  the  ear,  the  trumpet  sounds 
1  flight  altem  ;  and  for  the  song 
escending  to  their  grass-bower'd  homes, 
of  flesh^^rged  ravens,  as  they  slake 
t  in  hoof-prints  fiUM  with  gore,  disturbs 
of  tlie  dying  man  ;  while  death 

•r.  **  The  seeds  of  many  plants  of  this  kind 
d  with  a  ploroe,  by  which  admirable  mecha* 
«  diserniinilnd  ttt  from  their  parent  stem."       *  After  a  heavy  cannonade,  the  shivered  branchea  of 

trees,  and  the  corpses  of  the  lulled,  are  seen  floaliim 
iUspiw  an  frequsnay  uiod  u  signal  poM.  |  together  down  Uie  riTcrs. 


Triumphantly  sails  down  th'  ensanguined  stream, 
On  corses  throned,  and  crown  *d  with  shiver'd  boughs^ 
That  erst  hung  imaged  in  the  cr>'Stal  tide.* 

And  what  the  harvest  of  these  bloody  fields  ? 
A  double  weight  of  fetters  to  the  slave. 
And  chains  on  arms  that  wielded  freedom's  iwoxd. 
Spirit  of  Tell !  and  art  thou  doom'd  to  see 
Thy  mountains,  that  confess'd  no  other  chains 
Than  what  the  wintry  elements  had  forged^— 
Thy  vales,  where  freedom,  and  her  stem  compeer. 
Proud,  virtuous  poverty,  their  noble  state 
Maintain *d,  amid  surrounding  threats  of  wealth. 
Of  superstition,  and  tyrannic  sway- 
Spirit  of  Tell !  and  art  thou  doom'd  to  see 
That  land  subdued  by  slavery's  basest  slaves  i 
By  men,  whose  lips  pronounce  the  sacred  name 
Of  liberty,  then  kiss  the  despot's  foot  f 
Helvetia !  hadst  thou  to  thyself  been  true. 
Thy  dying  sons  had  triumph'd  as  they  fell : 
But  'twas  a  glorious  effort,  though  in  vain. 
Aloft  thy  genius,  'mid  the  sweeping  clouds. 
The  flag  of  freedom  spread ;  bright  in  the  storm 
The  streaming  meteor  waved,  and  far  it  gleam'd  s 
But,  ah !  twas  transient,  as  the  Iris'  arch. 
Glanced  from  leviathan's  ascending  shower. 
When  'mid  the  mountain  waves  heaving  his  head. 
Already  had  the  friendly-seeming  foe 
Possess'd  the  snow  piled  ramparts  of  the  land : 
Down  like  an  avalanche  they  roll'd,  they  cnish'd 
The  temple,  palace,  cottage,  every  work 
Of  art  and  nature,  in  one  common  ruin. 
The  dreadful  crash  is  o'er,  and  peace  ensues,— 
The  peace  of  desolation,  gloomy,  still : 
Each  day  is  hush'd  as  Sabbath ;  but,  alas ! 
No  Sabbath  service  glads  the  seventh  day ! 
No  more  the  happy  villagers  are  seen 
Winding  adown  the  rock-hewn  paths,  that  wont 
To  lead  their  footsteps  to  the  house  of  prayer  $ 
But,  far  apart,  assembled  in  the  depth 
Of  solitudes,  perhaps  a  little  group 
Of  aged  men,  and  orphan  boys,  and  maids. 
Bereft,  list  to  the  breathings  of  the  holy  man. 
Who  spurns  an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  power 
Of  rulers  chosen  by  a  tyrant's  nod. 
No  mure,  as  dies  the  rustling  of  the  breeze. 
Is  heard  the  distant  vesper  h3rmn ;  no  more 
At  gloamin  hour,  the  plaintive  strain,  that  links 
His  country  to  the  Switzer's  heart,  delights 
The  loosening  team ;  or  if  some  shepherd  boy 
Attempt  the  strain,  his  voice  soon  faltering  stops ; 
He  feels  his  country  now  a  foreign  land« 

0  Scotland !  canst  thou  for  a  monxent  brook 
The  mere  imagination,  that  a  fate 
Like  this  should  e'er  be  thine !  that  o'er  these  hills 
And  dear-bought  vales,  whence  Wallace,  Douglas, 

Bruce, 
Repell'd  proud  Edward's  multitudinous  hordes, 
A  Gallic  foe,  that  abject  race,  should  rule ! 
No,  no !  let  never  hostile  standard  touch 
Thy  shore :  rush,  rush  into  the  dashing  brine. 
And  crest  each  wave  with  steel ;  and  should  the 

stamp 
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Of  slavery's  footstep  Tiolnte  the  stnnd, 
Let  not  the  tardy  tide  cflace  the  mark ; 
Sweep  off  the  stigma  with  a  sea  of  blood ! 

Thrice  happy  he,  who,  far  in  Scottish  glen 
Retired,  (yet  ready  at  his  country's  call,) 
Has  left  the  restless  emmet-hill  of  man  x 
He  never  longs  to  read  the  saddening  tale 
Of  endless  wars  {  and  seldom  does  he  bear 
The  tale  of  wo ;  and  ere  it  reaches  him, 
Rumour,  so  loud  when  new,  has  died  away 
Into  a  whisper,  on  the  memory  borne 
Of  casual  traveller  i — as  on  the  deep, 
Far  from  the  sight  of  land,  when  all  around 
Is  waveless  calm,  the  sudden  tremulous  swell, 
That  gently  heaves  the  ship,  tells,  as  it  rolls, 
Of  earthquakes  dread,  and  cities  overthrown. 

O  Scotland !  much  I  love  thy  tranquil  dales  t 
But  most  on  Sabbath  eve,  when  low  the  sun 
Slants  through  the  upland  copse,  tis  my  delight, 
Wandering,  and  stopping  oft,  to  hear  the  song 
Of  kindred  praise  arise  from  humble  roofs  s 
Or,  when  the  simple  service  ends,  to  hear 
The  lifted  latch,  and  mark  the  gray-hair'd  man. 
The  father  and  the  priest,  walk  forth  alone 
Into  his  garden-plat,  or  little  field. 
To  commune  with  his  God  in  secret  prayer,— 
To  bless  the  Lord,  that  in  his  downward  yean 
His  children  are  about  him:  Sweet, meantime, 
Th^  thrush,  that  sing^  upon  the  aged  thorn. 
Brings  to  his  view  the  days  of  youthful  years, 
When  that  same  aged  thorn  was  but  a  bush. 
Nor  is  the  contrast  between  youth  and  age 
To  him  a  painful  thought ;  he  joys  to  think 
His  joumcj-  near  a  close, — heaven  is  his  home. 
More  happy  far  that  man,  thnu<;h  bowed  down. 
Though  feeble  be  his  gait,  and  dim  his  eye. 
Than  they,  the  favourites  of  youth  and  health. 
Of  riches,  and  of  fame,  who  have  renounced 
The  glorious  promise  of  the  life  to  come. 
Clinging  to  deatli. — 

Or  mark  that  female  face. 
The  faded  picture  of  its  former  self, — 
The  garments  coarse,  but  clean ; — frequent  at  church 
I*ve  notod  such  a  one,  feeble  and  pale. 
Yet  standing,  with  a  look  of  mild  content. 
Till  beckon M  by  some  kindly  hand  to  sit 
She  had  seen  better  days;  there  w^as  a  time 
Her  hands  could  earn  her  bread,  and  freely  give 
To  those  who  were  in  want  j  but  now  old  age. 
And  lingering  disease,  have  made  her  helpless. 
Yet  she  is  happy,  ay,  and  slie  is  wise, 
(Philosophers  may  sneer,  and  pedants  frown,) 
Although  her  Bible  is  her  only  book ; 
And  she  is  rich,  although  her  only  wealth 
Is  recollection  of  a  well-spent  life- 
Is  expect-itioh  of  the  life  to  come. 
Examine  here,  explore  the  narrow  path 
In  which  she  walks ;  look  not  for  virtuous  deeds 
In  histor>'*s  arena,  where  the  prize 
Of  fame,  or  power,  prompts  to  heroic  acts. 
Peruse  the  lives  thonselves  of  men  obscure  ?— 
There  charity,  that  robs  itself  to  give ; 
There  fortitude  in  sirkne^s,  nursed  by  want  j 
There  courage,  that  expects  no  tongue  to  praise; 
There  virtue  lurks,  like  purest  gold  deep  hid, 
With  no  alloy  of  selfish  motive  mix''\ 


The  poor  man's  boon,  that  stints  hin  cf  bi  ta 
Is  prized  more  highly  in  the  aigbt  of  Hia 
Who  tecs  the  heartv  than  goIdcB  ptofruBki 
That  scarce  can   know   their  cootka  lai 

less:* 
Yea,  the  deep  sigh  thmt  heaTct  the  poor  aaVh 
To  see  distress,  and  feel  his  wiUing  an 
Palsied  by  penury,  ascends  to  heavcB; 
While  ponderous  bequests  of  lands  ni  pA 
Ne'er  rise  above  their  earthly  origiiL 

And  should  all   bounty  that  ii 
power 
Be  deem*d  unworthy  ?— Far  be  sock  a 
E'en  when  the  rich  bestow,  there  an  ivM 
Of  genuine  charity  | — Yes,  yes,  let  raltk 
Give  other  alms  than  silver  or  than  goUr* 
Time,  trouble,  toil,  attendance,  watthfalHS. 
flxposurc  to  disease  t — ^yes,  let  the  rkh 
Re  often  seen  beneath  the  sick  man'^i  lorf; 
Or  cheering,  with  inquiries  from  the  bait, 
And  hopes  of  health,  the  melancholy  mp 
Of  couches  in  the  public  'wards  of  wo: 
There  let  them  often  bless  the  sick  ibm^  » 
With  kind  assurances  that  all  is  well 
At  home,  that  plenty  smiles  upon  the  haut' 
The  while  the  hand  that  eam'd  the  fnplDa 
Can  hardly  raise  itself  in  sign  of  thanki. 
Above  all  duties,  let  the  rich  man  neuA 
Into  the  cause  he  knoweth  not,  nor  span 
The  suppliant  wretch  as  guilty  of  a  ctsil 

Ye,  blessM  with  teeaiih .'   (another  a 
power 
Of  doing  goo<l,)  0  would  ye  but  devote 
A  little  portion  of  each  seventh  day 
To  acts  of  justice  to  your  fellow  men  ! 
The  house  of  mourning  silently  invites: 
Shun  not  the  crowded  alley  ;  prtnnpt  dwe* 
Into  the  half-sunk  cell,  darksome  and  dmi 
Nor  scorn  impatient  to  be  ^ne :  Inquirr. 
Console,  instruct,  encourage,  soothe,  assi<d; 
Read,  pray,  and  sing  a  new  song  to  the  U^-' 
Make  tears  of  joy  down  grief-worn  futw«** 

0  health  !  thou  sun  of  life,  without  vks^ 
The  fairest  scenes  of  nature  seem  inn>]n£ 
In  darkness,  shine  upon  my  drc^a^y  path 
Once  more  ;  or,  with  thy  faintest  dawii,pn^ 
That  I  may  yet  enjoy  thy  vital  ray ! 
Though   transient  be    the   hope,  twHl  k' 

sweet. 
Like  midnight  music,  stealing  on  the  ear. 
Then  gliding  past,  and  dying  slow  away. 
Music  !  thou  soothing  power,  thy  charm  iiiv 
Most  vividly  when  clouds  o'crcast  the  losl; 
So  light  its  loveliest  elTect  displays 
In  lowering  skies,  when  through  the  raarkfr 
A  slanting  sunbeam  shoots,  aod  instant  Ubbs 


♦  "And  Jesus  sat  over  against  the  treainrT.K 
hcM  how  the  people  cast  nvmey  Into  the  uvafir 
many  thai  wore  rich  cnsl  in  much.  And  ihfi«  c 
certain  jKMir  wiJow,  ami  she  threw  in  two  mG* 
niakc  a  fanhin?.  And  he  c^alled  unto  him  his  J* 
and  saiih  unto  ihciu,  VVrily,  I  say  unio  you,  thai  ifci 
widow  liath  cast  more  in  than  all  they  which  fc»« 
into  Uie  iwasury :  For  ail  Uiey  did  cast  la  of  d»«i 
dance,  but  she  of  hisr  want  did  cast  in  all  thai  A 
even  all  her  living.*'    Mark  zii.  41~-M. 
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real  cunre  of  seven  bannonious  4ycf, 
a  splendour  from  the  ^oom : 

still  Toiiehsale  to  tranquillize 
St  peiturb'd  i  thy  voice,  though  mournful, 
>tbe8| 

mful  aye  are  thy  most  beauteous  lays, 
of  bkMMms  from  the  orchard  boughs,— 
mn  of  the  spring.    Enchanting  power .' 
thy  aixy  spell,  canst  whirl  the  mind 
the  busy  haunts  of  men,  to  vales 
Tweed  or  Yarrow  flows;    or,  spuming 
le 

1  Flodden  field ;  or  suddenly 
t,  with  alter'd  strahi,  the  deafenM  ear 
nt  plain ! — ^But  what  the  pastoral  lay, 
ing  dirge,  the  battle's  trumpet  peal, 

to  notes  with  sacred  numbers  link*d 

solemn,  grand !    O  then  the  spirit, 

m  pinions  of  celestial  sound, 

lie  throne  of  Ciod,  and  ravish  *d  hears 

(and  times  ten  thousand  voices  rise 

jabs ; — ^voices,  that  erewhile 

>ly  tuned  perhaps  to  low-breathed  hjrmns 

in  the  chambers  of  the  poor, — 

ith  worship  of  the  friendless  sick. 

be  the  female  votaries,  whose  days 

Ji  of  their  pious  labours  prove, 

es  are  consecrated  to  the  toil 

Ting  around  the  uncurtain  *d  couch 

td  poverty  !    Bless'd  be  the  hands, 

y  hands,  (for  beauty,  youth,  and  grace, 

nceal'd  by  pity's  closest  veil,) 

the  cup  medicinal,  that  bind 

ds  which  ruthless  warfare  and  disease 

le  loathsome  lazar-house  consign'd. 

uperstition  of  the  mitred  king  ! 

.*ould  forget  thy  torch  and  stake, 

lis  blessed  sisterhood  survey,— 

n*s  priestesses,  disciples  true 

rhose  touch  was  health,  whose  single 

rd 

1  with  life  the  palsied  arm, — 

Ki  said.  Take  up  thy  bed  and  tealkf 

lo  cried  to  Lazarus,  Cmne  forth, 

who  cried  to  Lazarus,  Came  forth, 

n  the  Sabbath  of  the  tomb  is  past, 

the  dead,  and  reunite  the  dust 

n'd  and  purified)  to  angel  souls. 

upe  !  belief !  conviction  firm  ! 

ful  tis  to  recollect  the  time 

e  arose  to  faith  !    Faintly  at  first 

oly  voice  is  heard  ;  then,  by  degrees, 

lounds  perpetual  in  the  heart 

rho  all  the  gloomy  winter  long 

in  city  crowds,  wandering  a  field 
1  Sabbath  mom,  ere  yet  the  spring 
f  daisy'ii  bud,  delighted  hears 
laric'S  note,  faint  yet,  and  short  the 

f  the  chill  ungenial  northern  breeze ; 
t  fUB  ascends,  another  springs, 
loars  on  loftier  wing, 
the  joyous  choir  unseen, 
Ikin  high,  hannonious  fills  the  air, 
■•  a  link  tween  earth  and  heaven. 


SABBATH  WALKS. 

A  SPRING  SABBATH  WALK. 

Most  earnest  was  his  voice  !  most  mild  his  look. 
As  with  raised  hands  he  bless'd  his  parting  flock. 
He  is  a  faithful  pastor  of  the  poor  ;— 
He  thinks  not  of  himself;  his  Master's  words. 
Feed,  feed  my  sheep*  are  ever  at  his  heart. 
The  cross  of  Christ  is  aye  before  his  eyes. 
O,  how  I  love,  with  melted  soul,  to  leave 
The  house  of  prayer,  and  wander  in  the  fields 
Alone  !    What  though  the  opening  spring  be  chill ! 
Although  the  lark,  check 'd  in  his  airy  path 
Eke  out  his  song,  perch'd  on  the  fallow  clod, 
That  still  o'ertops  the  blade  !    Although  no  branch 
Have  spread  its  folbge,  save  the  willow  wand 
That  dips  its  pale  leaves  in  the  swollen  stream ! 
What  though  the  clouds  oft  lower !    Their  threats 

but  end 
In  sunny  showers,  that  scarcely  fill  the  folds 
Of  moss-couch'd  violet,  of  interrapt 
The  merle's  dulcet  pipe^ — ^melodious  bird ! 
He,  hid  behind  the  milk-white  slow-thora  spray, 
(Whose  early  flowers  anticipate  the  leaf,) 
Welcomes  the  time  of  buds,  the  infant  year. 

Sweet  is  the  sunny  nook,  to  which  my  steps 
Have  brought  me,  hardly  conscious  where  I  roamM  | 
Unheeding  where,*— so  lovely  all  around 
The  works  of  God,  array'd  in  vemal  smile  ! 

Oft  at  this  season,  musing,  I  prolong 
My  devious  range,  till,  sunk  from  view,  the  sun 
Emblaze,  with  upward-slanting  ray,  the  breast. 
And  wing  unquivering  of  the  wheeling  lark. 
Descending,  vocal,  from  her  latest  flight ; 
While,  disregardful  of  yon  lonely  star,— 
The  harbinger  of  chill  night's  glittering  host,— 
Sweet  Redbreast,  Scotia's  Philomela,  chants. 
In  desultory  strains,  his  evening  hymn. 


A  SUMMER  SABBATH  WALK. 

Delightful  is  this  loneliness :  it  calms 

My  heart :  pleasant  the  cool  beneath  these  elms, 

That  throw  across  the  stream  a  moveless  shade. 

Here  nature  in  her  midnoon  whisper  speaks  ; 

How  peaceful  every  sound ! — ^the  ring-dove's  plaint, 

Moan'd  from  the  twilight  centre  of  the  grove. 

While  every  other  woodland  lay  is  mute. 

Save  when  the  wren  flits  from  her  down-coved  nest. 

And  from  the  root-sprig  trills  her  ditty  clear,— 

The  grasshopper's  oft  pausing  chirp, — the  buzz. 

Angrily  shrill,  of  moss-entangled  bee. 


•  "  So  when  he  had  dined,  Jesus  sailh  to  Simon  Peter, 
Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lorest  thou  me  more  than  these  % 
He  saith  unto  him.  Yea,  Lord,  thou  knowest  that  1  Ioto 
thee.  He  saith  unto  him,  Feed  mj  lambe.  He  saith  to 
him  again  the  second  time.  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest 
thou  me  1  He  saiih  onto  him.  Yea,  Lord,  thou  knowesl 
that  I  love  thee.  He  saith  unto  him,  Feed  my  sheep.  Ho 
sailh  unto  him  the  third  time,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  loTest 
thou  me  )  Peter  was  srlevcd,  because  he  said  unto  him 
the  third  time,  Lovestihou  me  1  Aud  he  said  unto  him. 
Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things,  thou  knowest  that  1  lova 
thee.  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Feed  iny  sheep."  JobnzzL 
1^17. 
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That,  loon  as  loosed,  booms  with  full  twang  away, 
The  sudden  rushing  of  the  minnow  ihoal. 
Scared  from  the  shallows  by  my  passing  tread. 
Dimpling  the  water  glides,  with  here  and  there 
A  glossy  fly,  skimming  in  circlets  gay 
The  treacherous  surfece,  while  the  quick-eyed  trout 
Watches  his  time  to  spring ;  or  from  above. 
Some  feather'd  dam,  surveying  midst  the  boughs. 
Darts  from  her  perch,  and  to  her  plumeless  brood 
Bears  off  the  prize : — Sad  emblem  of  man*s  lot ! 
He,  giddy  insect,  from  his  native  leaf, 
(Where  safe  and  happily  he  might  have  lurkM,) 
Elate  upon  ambition *s  gaudy  wings, 
Forgetful  of  his  origin,  and,  worse. 
Unthinking  of  his  end,  flies  to  the  stream  ] 
And  if  from  hostile  vigilance  he  'scape. 
Buoyant  he  flutters  but  a  little  while, 
Ifistmkes  th'  inverted  image  of  the  sky 
For  heaven  itself,  and,  sinking,  meets  his  fate. 

Now  let  me  trace  the  stream  up  to  its  source 
Among  the  hills ;  its  runnel  by  degrees 
Diminishing,  the  murmur  turns  a  tinkle. 
Closer  and  closer  still  the  banks  approach. 
Tangled  so  thick  with  pleaching  bramble  shoots, 
With  brier,  and  hazel  branch,  and  hawthorn  spray. 
That,  fain  to  quit  the  dangle,  glad  I  mount 
Into  the  open  air :  Grateful  the  breeze 
That  £ins  my  throbbing  temples  !  smiles  the  plain 
Spread  wide  below :  how  sweet  the  placid  view  ! 
But,  0!  more  sweet  the  thought,  heart-soothing 

thought, 
That  thousands,  and  ten  thousands  of  the  sons 
Of  toil,  partake  this  day  the  common  joy 
Of  rest,  of  |)oarc,  of  viewing  hill  and  dale. 
Of  breathing  in  the  silence  of  the  woodit. 
And  blessing  Him  who  gave  the  Sabbath  day. 
Ye^,  my  heart  flutters  with  a  freer  throb. 
To  think  thnt  now  the  townsman  wanders  forth 
Among  the  fields  and  meadows  to  enjoy 
The  co(i]ne5S  of  the  day^s  decline ;  to  see 
liis  children  sport  around,  and  simply  pull 
The  flower  and  weed  promij^cuous,  as  a  boon. 
Which  prouilly  in  his  breast  they  smiling  fix. 

Again  I  turn  me  tu  the  hill,  and  trace 
The  wizaid  stream,  now  scarce  to  be  discem'd ; 
Woodless  its  banks,  but  green  with  ferny  leaves. 
And  thinly  strewM  with  heath-bells  up  and  down. 

Now,  when  the  downward  sun  has  left  the  glens, 
Each  mountain's  nie:;ed  lineaments  are  traced 
Upon  the  adverse  slope,  where  stalks  gigantic 
The  shephenrs  shadow  thrown  athwart  the  chasm» 
As  un  the  topmost  ri<lge  he  homeward  hies. 
How  deep  the  hush  !  the  torrent's  channel  dry, 
Presents  a  stony  steep,  the  echo's  haunt. 
But,  hark,  a  plaintive  sound  floating  along ! 
Tis  from  yon  heath-nMiPd  shielin ;  now  it  dies 
Away,  now  rises  full ;  it  is  the  song 
Which  He, — who  listens  to  the  hallelujahs 
Of  choiring  seraphim, — delit^hts  to  hear  i 
It  is  the  music  of  the  heart,  the  voice 
Of  venerable  age,— «if  euileless  youth. 
In  kindly  circle  seated  on  the  t;nmnd 
Before  their  wicker  door.     Heboid  the  man  ? 
Tiic  grandstre  and  the  saint ;  his  silvery  lucks 
Beam  in  the  {nrting  ny :  b«>fure  him  lies, 
Upon  the  smooth  cn>pt  swani,  tlie  open  book, 


His  comfort,  stay,  and  ever  nsw  delight ! 
While,  heedless,  at  his  side,  the  Ikpiiig  boy 
Fondles  the  lamb  that  nightly  ihuti  hii 


AN  AUTUMN  SABBATH  WALK. 

WjiEif  homeward  bands  their  several  ways  dii 
I  love  to  linger  in  the  narrow  i&eld 
Of  rest,  to  wander  round  from  tomb  to  tmA, 
And  think  of  some  who  silent  sleep  beknr. 
Sad  sighs  the  wind,  that  from  those  ancient 
Shakes  showers  of  leaves  upon  the  witberM  \ 
The  sere  and  yellow  wreaths,  with  edging : 
Fill  up  the  furrows  'tween  the  hillockM  pnm. 
But  list  that  moan  !  'tis  the  poor  blind  maaS  difi 
His  guide  for  many  a  day,  now  come  to  bobb 
The  master  and  the  friend— coignnctioD  lan ! 
A  man  indeed  he  was  of  gentle  sool. 
Though  bred  to  brave  the  deep :  the  lifhtBiBg^  flu 
Had  dimm'd,not  closed,  his  mild,bvt  sightlosijn 
He  was  a  welcome  guest  through  all  his  rai^ 
(It  was  not  wide:)  no  dog  would  bay  at  hiai} 
Children  would  run  to  meet  him  on  his  way, 
And  lead  him  to  a  sunny  seat,  and  climb 
His  knee,  and  wonder  at  his  oft-told  tales. 
Then  would  he  teach  the  elfins  how  to  plait 
The  rushy  cap  and  crown,  or  sedgy  ship ; 
And  I  have  seen  him  lay  his  tremulous  kaad 
Upon  their  heads,  while  silent  moved  his  lips. 
Peace  to  thy  spirit !  that  now  looks  on  ne 
Perhaps  with  greater  pity  than  I  felt 
To  see  thee  wandering  darkling  on  thy  way. 

But  let  me  quit  this  melancholy  spot. 
And  roam  where  nature  gives  a  parting  smile. 
As  yet  the  Mue-bells  linger  on  the  sod 
That  copes  the  sheepfold  rin*; ;  and  in  the  wim6 
A  second  blow  of  many  flowers  appears ; 
Flowers  faintly  tinged,  and  breathing  no  perfoat 
But  fruits,  nut  blossoms,  form  the  woodland  vnifl 
That  circles  Autumn's  brow:  the  ruddv  haws 
Now  clothe  the  half-leaved  thoin;  the  bnaibk 

benils 
Beneath  its  jetty  load;  the  hazel  hangs 
With  auburn  branches,  dipping  in  the  stream 
That  sweeps  along,  and  threatens  to  o'erflow 
The  leaf-strewn  bunks :  oft,  statue-like,  I  pu. 
In  vacancy  of  thought,  upon  that  stream, 
And  chase,  with  dreaming  eye,  the  eddying  tail 
Or  rowan '•<  cluster M  branch,  or  harvest  shcsl^ 
Borne  rapidly  aduwn  the  dizzying  flood. 


A  WINTER  SABBATH  WALK. 

How  dazzling  white  the  snowy  scene  !  deep,di4 
The  stillness  of  the  winter  Sabl»ath  day, — 
Not  even  a  foot-fall  heard.— -Smooth  are  the  fidiii 
Kach  hollow  pathway  level  with  the  plain: 
Mid  are  the  bushes,  save  that,  here  and  thcrt. 
Are  seen  the  topmost  shnwts  of  brier  or  brson. 
llii^h-ridfced,  the  whirled  drift  has  almost  mchM 
The  {K)wtler'd  key-stone  of  the  churchyard  poiclk 
Mute  hani;s  the  hiKidcd  Ik- 1 1  ;  the  tombs  lie  band 
No  step  approaclifs  to  the  house  of  prayer. 

The  flickerini;  fall  is  o'er }  the  clouds  dispense 
.\n<l  show  the  sun,  hum;  o'er  the  welkin's  wfi| 
2^ hooting  a  bright  but  inelTectual  beam 
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I  iptfUiDg  wMte.    Now  if  the  tima, 
ntura  in  her  gnnd  attire  j 
•erilotu  the  mountAinoiis  afcent, 
vcompenie  the  damper  brings. 
itiliil  the  pfadn  ttretchM  fir  below ! 
thoogh  It  be,  save  by  jon  stremm 
re  windingt,  or  the  leafless  wood, 
the  beantj  of  the  plain,  compared 
Bblimity  whieh  reigns  intbroned, 
oint  mle  with  solitude  diTine, 
m  rockjr  fells,  that  bid  defiance 
the  most  adventiuously  bold ! 
mce  dwells  profound ;  or  if  the  cry 
3ised  eagle  break  at  times  the  eabn, 
Jed  echoes  no  response  return. 
me  now  explore  the  deep  sunk  delL 
rint,  save  the  coTeyl  or  the  flocks, 
3og  the  rill,  where  marshy  springs 
the  grassy  blade  of  virid  green. 
«  shepherds,  of  these  treacherous  haunts, 
'  there  too  long:  the  wintry  day 
s  I  and  full  oft  a  heavier  fall 
the  blast,  fills  up  the  shelter'd  glen, 
rgling  deep  below,  the  buried  rill 
itself  a  snow-coved  way.    0!  then, 
less  charge  drire  from  the  tempting  spot, 
them  on  the  bleak  hill's  stormy  side, 
;ht-winds    sweep    the   gathering  drift 
ly:— 

it  Sheidierd  leads  the  heavenly  flock 

less  pleasures,  full  into  the  storms 

lere  long  they  bear  the  bitter  blast, 

ngth  the  vernal  sun  looks  forth, 

with  showers  t    Then  to  the  pastures 

n 

them,  where  the  quiet  waters  glide, 

IS  of  life,  the  Siloah  of  the  souL 


IBLICAL  PICTURES. 

THE  FIRST  SABBATH, 
le  heavenly  host,  in  circle  vast, 
ntouching  cincture  which  enzones 
if  Saturn,  compass'd  wide  this  orb, 
be  fimning  mass  floated  along, 
one,  through  yet  untravell'd  space, 
"iodH  stupendous  power,— a  world 
Nn  diaos  at  the  omnific  will, 
t  ere  the  sixth  day's  evening  star 
t  arose.    Blessed  that  eve  ! 
hH  harbinger,  when,  all  complete, 
beauty  from  Jehovah's  hand, 
oora'd  {  when  Eden's  twili|^ht  face 

a  sleeping  babe.    The  voice  divine 
a  breathed  o'er  the  goodly  work ; 
sun,  upon  the  loftiest  trees, 
wly  a  sloping  beam.    Peace  reign'd, 
jid  gratitude ;  the  human  pair 
as  pourM  forth  t  love,  concord,  reign'd ; 

ptfchVl  upon  the  blooming  bough 
Bela,  listen'd  to  her  lay ; 
anderM  herd,  the  tiger  couch'd 
the  lioii^  mane  no  terror  spread 
nmunating  flock. 


Silence  was  o'er  the  deep  i  the  noiseless  surge, 
The  last  subsiding  wave/— of  that  dread  tumult 
Which  raged,  when  ocean,  at  the  mute  command, 
Rush'd  furiously  into  his  new-cleft  bed,— 
Was  gently  rippling  on  the  pebbled  shore  i 
While,  on  the  swell,  the  sea-bird  with  her  head 
Winf-veilM,  slept  tranquilly.    The  host  of  heavtn. 
Entranced  in  new  delight,  speechless  adored } 
Nor  stopp'd  their  fleet  career,  nor  changed  their 

form 
Endrcular,  till  on  that  hemisphere. 
In  which  the  blissful  garden  sweet  exhaled 
Its  incense,  odorous  clouds,— the  Sabbath  dawn 
Arose ;  then  wide  the  flying  circle  oped. 
And  soar'd,  in  semblance  of  a  mighty  rainbow 
Silent  ascend  the  choirs  of  seraphim ; 
No  harp  resounds,  mute  is  each  voice ;  the  bunt 
Of  joy  and  praise  reluctant  they  repressy— 
For  love  and  concord  all  things  so  attuned 
To  harmony,  that  earth  must  have  received 
The  grand  vibration,  and  to  the  centre  shook  t 
But  soon  as  to  the  starry  altitudes 
They  reach'd,  then  what  a  storm  of  sound  tremen- 
dous 
Swell'd  through  the  realms  of  space !    The  mom* 

ing  stars 
Together  sang,  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
Shouted  for  joy  !  Loud  was  the  peal ;  so  kmd 
As  would  have  quite  o'erwhelm'd  the  human  sense  | 
But  to  the  earth  it  came  a  gentle  strain. 
Like  softest  fall  breathed  from  iBolian  lute. 
When  "knid  the  chords  the  evening  gale  expiree. 
Day  of  the  Lord !  creation's  hallow'd  close  i 
Day  of  the  Loid !  (prophetical  they  sang,) 
Benignant  mitigation  of  that  doom 
Which  must,  ere  long,  consign  the  fallen  race. 
Dwellers  in  yonder  star,  to  toil  and  wo ! 


THE  HNDING  OF  MOSES. 

Slow  glides  the  Nile  t  amid  the  margin  flags, 
Closed  in  a  bulrush  ark,  the  babe  is  left, — 
Left  by  a  mother's  hand.    His  sister  waits 
Far  off;  and  pale,  'tween  hope  and  fear,  beholds 
The  royal  maid,  surrounded  by  her  train. 
Approach  the  river  bank,— -approach  the  spot 
Where  sleeps  the  innocents  She  sees  them  stoop 
With  meeting  plumes ;  the  rushy  Ud  is  oped. 
And  wakes  the  infant,  smiling  in  his  tears. 
As  when  along  a  little  mountain  lake 
The  summer  south-wind  breathes,  with  gentle  si^, 
And  parts  the  reeds,  unveiling,  as  they  bend, 
A  water-lily  floating  on  the  wave. 


JACOB  AND  PHARAOH. 

PHAaAOR  upon  a  gorgeous  throne  of  state 
Was  seated  ;  while  around  him  stood  submiss 
His  servants,  watchful  of  his  lofty  looks. 
The  patriarch  enters,  leaning  on  the  arm 
Of  Benjamin.    Unmoved  by  all  the  glare 
Of  royalty,  he  scarcely  throws  a  glance 
Upon  the  pageant  show ;  for  from  his  youth 
A  shepherd's  life  he  led,  and  view'd  each  night 
The  starry  host ;  and  still,  where'er  be  went, 
Ue  felt  himself  in  presence  of  the  Lord. 


soo 


GRAHAME. 


Hit  eye  it  bent  on  Joseph,  him  pursaci. 

Sudden  the  king  deicends  |  and,  bending,  kneeli 

Before  the  aged  man,  and  supplicates 

A  blessing  from  his  lips  !  the  aged  man 

2«ays  on  the  ground  his  staff,  and  stretching  forth 

His  tremulous  hand  o'er  Pharaoh *s  uncrown'd  head, 

Pnys  that  the  Lord  would  bless  him  and  his  land. 


JEFHTHAH*S  VOW. 

From  conquest  Jephthah  came,  with  faltering  step 
And  troubled  eye ;  his  home  appears  in  view  i 
He  trembles  at  the  sight    Sad  he  forbodcs, — 
His  vow  will  meet  a  victim  in  his  child : 
For  well  he  knows,  that,  from  her  earliest  years, 
She  still  ^'as  first  to  meet  hii  homeward  steps  x 
Well  he  remembers,  how,  with  tottering  gait, 
8he  ran,  and  clasp*d  his  knees,  and  lisp'd,and  lookM 
Her  joy ;  and  how,  when  garlanding  with  flowers 
His  helm,  fearful,  her  infant  hand  would  shrink 
Back  from  the  lion  couch *d  boneath  the  crest 
AVhat  sound  is  that,'  which,  from  the  palm-tree 

grove. 
Floats  now  with  choral  swell,  now  fainter  falls 
Upon  the  ear  ?    It  is,  it  is  the  song 
He  loved  to  hear,— a  song  of  thanks  and  praise. 
Sung  by  the  patriarch  for  his  ransomM  son. 
Hofte  from  the  omen  springs :  0  blessed  hope  ! 
It  may  not  be  her  voice  ! — Fain  would  lie  think 
Twas  not  his  daughter**  voice  that  still  approached. 
Blent  with  the  timlirePs  note.  Forth  from  the  grove 
She  foremost  glides  of  all  the  minstrel  band : 
Moveless  he  stands ;  then  grasps  his  hilt,  still  red 
With  hostile  gtirc,  but.  shuddering,  quits  the  hold : 
And  cUfps  ill  a);>iny  h\*  hand«,  and  cries, 
"  Ala«,  my  daughter  I  thou  hast  brought  me  low." — 
The  timbrel  at  her  rootcii  feet  resounds. 

.»<An.  .\NP  DAVID. 

Drrr  was  the  furrow  in  the  ro^-al  brow. 
When  David*s  hand,  lii;htly  as  vernal  gales 
RippliiiK  the  bnK>k  of  Kedron,  skimm'd  the  l\Te: 
He  suni;  of  Jacob's  ynuni^est  bom, — the  child 
Of  his  old  age, — S4»lil  to  the  Ishmaelite  ; 
1-Ii«  exaltation  to  the  second  pi>wer 
In  Pharaoh *s  realm  ;  his  brethren  thither  sent  t 
Suppliant  they  stmid  liefore  hi*  face,  well  known, 
l'nknt>win);, — till  Jfiseph  fell  upon  the  neck 
Of  Denjaniin,  hi<  moiherV  Non,  ;inii  wept. 
irncon«riiiu<ly  the  warlike  >he|iheril  paused  ; 
But  when  he  «aw,  dnwn  the  yet  i]uiverine  ftrinc. 
The  tear-4lnip  treniMing  i;lide,aba9hM,  he  check *d, 
Jndicnant  at  him«elf.  the  bur«tini;  fltHMl, 
And,  with  a  ^ueep  inipetunu*,  ^t^uck  the  chord*: 
Fnim  >h\c  to  «ii]e  hi*  hands  tran<verselv  el^nre. 
Like  li^htiuni;  'thwart  a  Ktormy  !(ea ;  hi*  voice 
Aii«e«  'mill  the  rl.inc.  and  straightway  calms 
The  harmoniou*  tempe*>t.  ta  a  «>ilemn  swell 
Majevliral,  triumphant  ;  for  ho  «ine* 
Of  Arad'i  mighty  b»<\  \y  I«r.irr!i  arm 
SuMued;  of  Inrael  1hrou:;h  the  deMTt  led 
He  sin):*  ;  of  hiin  wh>>  w.i<  thi  ir  leader.  callM 
By  (iiid  him*elf,  fp'm  keci-inc  Ji'thro's*  fl-ick, 
T'^  l»e  a  ruler  oVr  the  rhi»M*n  rire. 
Kindle*  the  eye  if  Sjui ;  hi*  arm  i«  piii*ed ;-~ 
Uannles«  thcj-kvi-iui  liuivcrs  lu  the  walL 


ELUAH  FED  BT  RAVENS. 

SoBE  was  the  famine  throu^iODt  all  the  booBli 
Of  Israel,  when  El^ah,  by  eominand 
Of  God,  journeyed  to  Cherith^  failing  brook. 
No  rain-drops  fall,  no  dew-fraught  cloiid,  at  Mn 
Or  closing  eve,  creeps  slowly  up  the  valei 
The  withering  herbage  dies  i  unoBg  the  pahH 
The  shriveird  leaves  send  to  the  tummer  pit 
An  autumn  rustic  {  no  sweet  songster^  Iqr 
Is  warbled  from  the  branches  i  scarce  is  had 
The  riirs  faint  brawl.    The  prophet  looks  snai 
And  trusts  in  God,  and  lays  his  silTcr'd  head 
I'pon  the  flowerless  bank  ;  serene  he  ilccps, 
Nor  wakes  till  dawning :  then  with  hands  CBr]M|l^ 
And  heavenward  face,  and  eyelids  closed,  he  pi^i 
To  Him  wIk)  manna  on  the  desert  thower^ 
To  Him  who  from  the  ruck  made  fountains  pAi 
lun tranced  the  man  of  (lud  remains :  till  roand 
By  sound  of  wheeling  wings,  with  gratefol  hni^ 
lie  sees  the  ravens  fearless  by  his  side 
Alight,  and  leave  the  hea\*en-provided  (bod. 


THE  BIRTH  OF  JESUS  ANNOUNCED. 

Decp  was  the  midniirht  silence  in  the  fields 
Of  Bethlehem  {  hushM  the  folds  ;  save  that  it  ti 
Was  heard  the  lamb's  faint  bleat :  the  sbepterf^ 

stretchM 
On  the  green  swanl,  survey M  the  starry  vailL 
The  heareru  declare  the  gU^y  ftf  the  Lord^ 
The  firmament  ihmrt  forth  thy  handy-vork: 
Thus  they,  their  heaits  attuned  to  the  Most  Hi(k- 
When  suddenly  a  <plendid  cloud  appeared. 
As  if  a  portion  of  the  milky  way 
Descended  slowly  in  the  spiral  course. 
Near  and  more  near  it  draws ;  then,  h«)veriBg,  flort 
lli);h  as  the  soar  of  en};le,  shedding  liright, 
rpon  the  foliled  fl«}ck*,  a  heavenly  radisnce. 
From  whence  wxs  utterM  loud,  yet  *wert,  a  r-MCf,"* 
Fettr  notf  1  hrint^  eo/irf  tidiKt^s  of  i^reiifj**y  ; 
For  vnto  you  it  born  thi*  day  a  Soriour  .' 
And  thit  xhalt  he  a  ^tii^n  to  y^tu^-^lhr  tiohe, 
Ijlid  lowly  in  a  manfcer,  ye  shall  find.— • 
The  an);el  spake ;  when,  lo  !  upon  the  cknidf 
A  multitude  of  serajihim,  enthroned. 
Sang  prai>es,  sayint;, — Glory  to  the  Lard 
On  hiffh  t  on  earth  t*e  peace^  good  will  to  men. 
With  sweet  re«p«>nse  harmoniously  they  cbou% 
And  while,  with  heavenly  harmony,  the  song 
Arose  to  (iod,  more  bright  the  bm^yant  thiMC 
IlIumfMl  the  land:  the  piowlinc  lion  stops, 
Awe-strurk,  with  m^iie    upre^rM,  and   ItfW^ 

head  ; 
And,  withinit  turning,  backward  on  his  slept 
Kecuil*,  a);ha«t.  into  the  desert  eloom. 
A  trrml'hiic  juy  th*  astuni<hM  shephenls  |ilOfff» 
A*  hcAvrnward  rea*rrni!*  the  vocal  blaze 
rriumphantly  ;  while  by  dt'txn-es  the  strain 
I>ie*  on  the  ear,  that.  >elf-4!iluded,  luten*— 
.Vs  if  a  S4iund  so  sweet  cnuld  never  die. 


DKIIOLD  MY  MOTHKR  AND  MY  BRETHKEN. 

U'H'  i«  my  fii*».*Arr,  vr  my  hrrihren  ? 

lie  «p3Le,  and  I  h>\\\  iui  thrm  wht»  sat  aniucdp 

W  i'.h  a  r.K'ik  ft'.ialc  1 1  pty  Llcnt  niih  love» 
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Dg  thiui  e^r  gleunM  from  hiiiiiaii  fMe/— 
twibeuD,  UutMigfa  a  ■uminer  shower, 
\ly  on  a  little  hUl-side  flock ; 
hat  look  of  love  he  said,  Behold 
and  mj  brethren ;  for  I  say, 
M'er  shaU  do  the  wiU  of  God, 
rother,  sifter,  mother,  alL 


TIMEUS  KESTOBED  TO  SIGHT. 

r,  and  helpless  Bartimens  sat, 

le  foot  of  the  wayfaring  man, 

;  that  the  next,  and  still  the  next, 

an  alms  into  his  trembling  hand. 

le  hears  the  eoming  breeze  fiint  mstle 

sycamores ;  it  is  the  tread 

I  stept ;  it  is  the  ham  of  tongues 

e  s  Bat  when  the  sightless  man 

the  Nazarene  was  passing  by 

id  said,— -^  Jesus,  thou  Son  of  DaTid, 

r  upon  me !"  and,  when  rebukM, 

e  more,  *<  Have  mercy  upon  me  !*'— 

u  made  itui  wkoU,  so  Jesus  spake, 

t  the  blind  sebeld  the  face  or  God. 


CHILDREN  BROUGHT  TO  JESUS. 

little  children  come  to  me, 

\  not.    ImboldenM  by  bis  words, 

s  onward  press  i  but  finding  vain 

t  to  reach  the  Lord,  they  trust  their 

B 

B*  hands ;    The  innocents,  alarmM 

irong  of  faces  all  unknown, 

abling, — till  their  wandering  eyes  dis- 

aance  of  Jesus,  beaming  lore 
sager  then  they  stretch  their  arms, 
ing,  lay  their  heads  upon  his  breast 


SUS  CALMS  THE  TEMPEST. 

;  tumult  of  the  billow  *d  sea 

a  not :  high  on  the  crested  surge 

i,  hi4  locks  flow  streaming  in  the  blast, 

escending  'tween  the  sheltering  waves, 

tresses  veil  the  face  divine ; 

igh  that  veil,  a  momentary  gleam 

ihincs  J  he  dreams  that  he  beholds 

I  eyes^-ihat  long  hopeless  had  roU'd 

/—look  around  bedimm*d  with  tears 

t  suddenly  the  voice  of  fear 

e  happy  vision :  Awful  he  rose, 

c  wind,  and  said  unto  the  sea, 

tm  tiiU  /  and  straight  there  was  a  calm. 

Hoingled  gladness  in  their  looks, 

ft  exclaim, — What  tnan  u  thit, 

it  wind  and  tea  obey  his  voice  ! 


LKS  ON  THE  SEA,  AND  CALMS  THE 
STORM. 

tiie  storm  of  night ;  the  thwarting  surge 

ling,  on  the  labouring  bark :  dismay, 

o  face  reflected,  spread  around : — 

npoo  a  towering  wave  is  seen 

ace  of  a  foamy  wreath,  upright, 

fd  to  the  ih^:  The  helmsman  starts. 


And  quits  his  hold ;  the  voyagers,  appall'd. 
Shrink  from  the  fancied  Spirit  of  the  Fkwdt 
But  when  the  voice  of  Jesus  with  the  storm 
Soft  mingled,  MiMl^henot  itfraidi 
Fev  flod,  and  joy  lightenM  from  eye  to  eye. 
Up  he  ascends,  and,  from  the  roUing  side. 
Surveys  the  tumult  of  the  sea  and  sky 
With  transient  look  severe  >  the  tempest,  awed. 
Sinks  to  a  sadden  calm  i  the  clouds  duperse } 
The  moonbeam  trembles  on  the  face  divine. 
Reflected  mildly  in  th*  unruffled  deep. 


THE  DUMB  CURED. 

His  eyes  uplifted,  and  his  hands  close  clasp'd. 
The  dumb  man,  with  a  supplicating  look, 
Tum'd  as  the  Lord  passM  by  t    Jesus  beheld. 
And  on  him  bent  a  pitying  look,  and  spake  i 
His  moving  lips  are  by  the  suppliant  seen. 
And  the  last  accents  of  the  healing  sentence 
Ring  in  that  ear  which  never  heard  before. 
Prostrate  the  man  restored  falls  to  the  earth, 
And  uses  first  the  gift,  the  gift  sublime 
Of  speech,  in  giving  thanks  to  him,  whose  voice 
Was  never  utter*d  but  in  doing  good. 


THE  DEATH  OF  JESUS. 

*Tis  finished :  he  spake  the  words,  and  bow'd 
His  head,  and  died.— Beholding  him  hi  off, 
They  who  had  minister^  unto  him  hope. 
Tis  his  last  agony :  The  temple's  vail 
Is  rent  i  revealing  the  most  holy  place. 
Wherein  the  cherubim  their  wings  extend, 
O'ershadowing  the  mercy-seat  of  God. 
Appaird  the  leaning  soldier  feels  the  spear 
Shake  in  bis  grasp ;  the  planted  standard  falls 
Upon  the  heaving  ground ;  the  sun  is  dimm'd. 
And  darkness  shrouds  the  body  of  the  Lord. 


THE  RESURRECTION. 

The  setting  orb  of  night  her  level  ray 
Shed  o'er  the  land,  and  on  the  dewy  sward 
The  lengthen'd  shadows  of  the  triple  cross 
Were  laid  far-stretch'd,— when  in  the  east  arose, 
Last  of  the  stars,  day's  harbinger:    No  sound 
Was  heard,  save  of  the  watching  soldier's  foot  i 
Within  the  rock-barr'd  sepulchre,  the  gloom 
Of  deepest  midnight  brooded  o'er  the  dead. 
The  Holy  One  t  but,  1o !  a  radiance  faint 
Began  to  dawn  around  his  sacred  brow : 
The  linen  vesture  seem'd  a  snowy  wreath, 
Drifted  by  storms  into  a  mountain  cave : 
Bright  and  more  bright,  the  circling  halo  beam'd 
Upon  that  face,  clothed  in  a  smile  benign. 
Though  yet  exanimate.    Nor  long  the  reign 
Of  death ;  the  eyes  that  wept  for  human  griefs 
Unclose,  and  look  around  with  conscious  joy. 
Yes  ;  with  returning  life,  the  first  emotion 
That  glow'd  in  Jesus'  breast  of  love  was  joy 
At  man's  redemption,  now  complete ;  at  death 
Disarm'd  ;  the  grave  transform'd  into  the  couch 
Of  faith ;  the  resurrection  and  the  life. 
Majestical  he  rose ;  trembled  the  earth  $ 
The  ponderous  gate  of  stone  was  roll'd  away; 
The  keepers  fell }  the  angel,  awt-ftnicl^fVfiSL 
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Into  invisibUlty,  whUe  forth 
The  Saviour  of  the  world  walkM,  and  ftood 
Before  the  sepulchre,  and  view*d  the  clouds 
Impurpled  glorious  by  the  rising  tun. 


JESUS  APPEARS  TO  THE  DISCIPLES. 

Thz  evening  of  that  day,  which  saw  the  Lord 
Kise  from  the  chambers  of  the  dead,  was  come* 
His  futhful  followers,  assembled,  sang 
A  hymn,  low-breathed ;  a  hymn  of  sorrow,  blent 
With  hope ;  when,  in  the  midst,  sudden  he  stood  $ 
The  awe-struck  circle  backward  shrink ;  he  looks 
Around  with  a  benignant  smile  of  love, 
And  says.  Peace  be  unto  you :  Faith  and  joy 
Spread  o*er  each  face,  amazed ;  as  when  the  moon, 
PavilionM  in  dark  clouds,  mildly  comes  forth, 
Silvering  a  circlet  in  the  fleecy  ranks. 


PAUL  ACCUSED  BEFORE  THE  TRIBUNAL  OF 
THE  AREOPAGUS. 

Listen  that  voice !  upon  the  hill  of  Mars, 
Kolling  in  bolder  thunders  than  e'er  peal'd 
From  lips  that  shook  the  Macedonian  throne } 
Behold  his  dauntless  outstretch'd  arm,  his  face 
Illumed  of  heaven : — be  knoweth  not  the  fear 
Of  man,  of  principalities,  of  powers. 
The  stoic's  moveless  frown ;  the  vacant  stare 
Of  Epicurus*  herd  i  the  scowl  and  gnash  malign 
Of  superstition,  stopping  both  her  ears  i 
The  Areopagite  tribunal  dread. 
From  whence  the  doom  of  Socrates  was  utterM  f 
This  hostile  throng  dismays  him  not :  he  seems 
As  if  no  worldly  object  could  inspire 
A  terror  in  his  soul ;  a3  if  the  vision. 
Which,  when  he  journey  *d  to  Damascus,  shone 
From  heaven,  still  swam  before  his  eyes, 
Outdazzling  all  things  earthly ;  as  if  the  voice. 
That  spake  from  out  th'  eflTulgence,  ever  rang 
Within  his  ear,  inspiring  him  with  words. 
Burning,  majestic,  lofty,  as  his  theme,^ 
The  resurrection,  and  the  life  to  come. 


PAUL  ACCUSED  BEFORE  THE  ROMAN 
GOVERNOR  OF  JUDEA. 

The  judge  ascended  to  the  judgment-seat  s 
Amid  a  gleam  of  spears  th'  apostle  stood. 
Dauntless  he  forward  came,  and  look*d  around. 
And  raised  his  voice,  at  first  in  accents  low. 
Yet  clear;  a  whisper  spread  among  the  throng:— 
80  when  the  thunder  mutters,  still  the  breeze 
Is  heard,  at  times,  to  sigh ;  but  when  the  peal 
Tremendous,  louder  rolls,  a  silence  dead 
Succeeds  each  pause, — moveless  the  aspen  leaL 
Thus  fix'd  and  motionless,  the  listening  band 
Of  soldiers  forward  leaned,  as  from  the  man 
Inspired  of  God,  truth's  awful  thunders  roU'd. 
No  more  he  feels,  upon  his  high-raised  arm. 
The  ponderous  chain,  than  does  the  playful  child 
The  bracelet,  formed  of  many  a  flowery  link. 
Heedless  of  self,  forgetful  that  his  life 
Is  now  to  be  defended  by  his  words. 
He  only  thinks  of  duing  good  to  them 
Who  seek  his  life  (  and  while  he  reasons  high 


Of  justice,  temperance,  and  tike  lifi  to 
The  judge  shrinks  trembling  At  tiM  pntoot 


PARAPHRASE. 

Who  kealtth  all  thy  dUeaeee:  «•»• 
from  deetruetion :  who  crotntelh  thee  mtkU 
neee  and  tender  mertiee.—V»ALM  dtt.  3^  4. 

These  eyes,  that  were  half-closed  in  di 
Now  dare  the  noontide  blaze  i 

My  voice,  that  scarce  could  speak  my  « 
Now  hymns  Jehovah's  praise. 

How  pleasant  to  my  feet  unused. 
To  tread  the  daisied  groood ! 

How  sweet  to  my  unwonted  ear 
The  streamlet's  lulling  scmnd. 

How  soft  the  first  breath  of  the  breeie 
That  on  my  temples  play'd ! 

How  sweet  the  woodland  evening  socg, 
Full  floating  down  the  glade ! 

But  sweeter  far  the  lark  that  soars 
Through  morning's  blushing  ray  ; 

For  then  unseen,  unheard,  I  join 
His  lonely  heavenward  lay. 

And  sweeter  still  that  infant  voice. 
With  all  its  artless  charms ; — 

^Twas  such  as  he  that  Jesus  took. 
And  cherish'd  in  his  aims. 

0  Lord  my  God !  all  these  delights 

I  to  thy  mercy  owe ; 
For  thou  hast  raised  me  from  the  couch 

Of  sickness,  pain,  and  wo. 

Twas  thou  that  from  the  whelming  wi^ 
My  sinking  soul  redeem *d ; 

rrwas  thou  that  o'er  destruction's  stono 
A  calming  radiance  beam'd. 


ON  VISITING  MFXROSE, 

AFTER   AN   ABSENCE  OF  SIXTEEN   TC 

Yon  setting  sun,  that  slowly  disappears, 
Gleams  a  memento  of  departed  years ; 
Ay,  many  a  year  is  gone,  and  many  a  frin 
Since  here  I  saw  the  autumn  sun  descend 
Ah  I  one  is  gone,  whose  hand  was  lockM  i 
In  this,  that  traces  now  the  sorrowing  lin 
And  now  alone  I  scan  the  mouldering  too 
Alone  I  wander  throu^^h  the  vaulted  glooc 
And  list,  as  if  the  echoes  might  retain 
One  lingering  cadence  of  her  varied  %tnit 
Ahs  I  1  heard  that  melting  voice  decay. 
Heard  seraph  tones  in  whisper*  die  away 
I  roark'd  the  tear  prrsagrful  fill  her  eye. 
And  quivering  speak, — I  am  re^i^cn'd  to  d 
Ye  stars  that  throu};h  the  fretted  window) 
A  glimmering  beam  athwart  the  muhty  d 
Say  to  what  sphere  her  suinteil  spirit  flew 
That  thither  I  may  turn  my  longing  view, 
And  wish,  and  hope,  some  tedious  seasons 
To  join  a  long  lost  friend,  to  part  no  more 
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THE  WILD  DUCK  AND  HSR  BROOD. 

How  calm  that  Uttle  lake »  no  teettfa  of  wind 

^  SigJw  through  the  reedt;  a  dear  abyw  it  Mems, 
Heid  in  the  concave  of  th'  inverted  iky^— 
In  which  is  seen  the  rook*!  dull  flagging  wing 
Move  o'er  the  sUveiy  clouds.    How  peaceful  sails 

r  I  Ton  UtUe  fleet,  the  wUd  duck  and  her  brood ! 

*  Fearless  of  harm,  they  row  their  easy  way  j 

*  The  water-lily  neath  the  plumy  prows, 
^  Dips,  reappearing  in  their  dimpled  track. 
A  Yet,  e'en  amid  that  scene  of  peace,  the  noise 

Of  war,  unequal,  dastard  war,  intrudes. 
Yon  revel  rout  of  men,  and  boys,  and  dogs. 
Boisterous  approach ;  the  spaniel  dashes  in ; 
Quick  he  descries  the  prey ;  and  fitster  swims. 
And  eager  barks ;  the  harmless  flock  dismay'd. 
Hasten  to  gain  the  thickest  grove  of  reeds. 
All  but  the  parent  pair ;  they,  floating,  wait 
To  lure  the  foe,  and  lead  him  from  their  young ; 
But  soon  themselves  are  forced  to  seek  the  shore. 
Vain  then  the  buoyant  wing;  the  leaden  storm    ' 
Arrests  their  flight ;  they,  fluttering,  bleeding,  feU, 
And  tinge  the  troubled  bosom  of  the  lake. 


EPITAPH  ON  A  BLACKBIRD  KILLED  BY  A 

HAWK. 

Wiima  was  o'er,  and  spring-flowers  deck'd  thr 
glade  i 

The  blackbird's  note  among  the  wild  woods  rungs 
Ah,  short-lived  note  .'  the  songster  now  is  laid 
Beneath  the  bush  on  which  so  sweet  he  sung. 

Thy  jetty  plumes,  by  ruthless  falcon  rent. 
Are  now  all  soil'd  among  the  mouldering  clay ; 

A  primrof  ed  turf  is  all  thy  monument. 
And  for  thy  dirge  the  redbreast  lends  his  lay. 


TO  A  REDBREAST,  THAT  FLEW  IN  AT  MY 

WINDOW. 

From  snowy  plains,  and  icy  sprays. 
From  moonless  nights,  and  sunless  days, 
Welcome,  poor  bird !  I'll  cherish  thee ; 
I  love  thee,  for  thou  trustest  me. 
Thrice  welcome,  helpless,  panting  guest ! 
Fondly  I'll  warm  thee  in  my  breast:^ 
How  quick  thy  little  heart  is  beating ! 
As  if  its  brother  flutterer  greetii^. 
Thou  need'st  not  dread  a  captive's  doom  j 
Wo :  freely  flutter  round  my  room ; 
Perch  on  my  lute's  remaining  string. 
And  sweetly  of  sweet  summer  sing. 
That  note,  that  summer  note,  I  know  i 
It  wakes  at  once,  and  soothes  my  wo ; 
I  see  those  woods,  I  see  that  stream, 
I  see, — ah,  still  prolong  the  dream  • 
Still  with  thy  song  those  scenes  renew, 
Though  through  my  tears  they  reach  my  view. 

No  more  now,  at  my  lonely  meal. 
While  thou  art  by,  alone  I'll  feel ; 
For  soon,  devoid  of  all  distrust, 
Thoult  nibbling  share  my  humble  crust  i 
Or  on  my  finger,  pert  and  spruce, 
Thou'lt  learn  to  sip  the  sparkling  juice ; 
And  when  (our  short  collation  o'er) 
Some  £ivourite  volume  I  explore, 
Be*t  work  of  poet  or  of  sage. 
Safe  thou  shalt  hop  acroes  the  page ; 
Uncheck'd,  shall  flit  o'er  Virgil's  groves, 
Or  flutter  *mid  TiboUus*  loves. 
Thus,  heedless  of  the  raving  bhst, 
Thou'lt  dwell  with  me  tiU  winter's  past} 
And  when  the  primroee  ttOs  tis  spring 
And  when  the  thrush  begins  to  sing, 
Soon  as  I  hear  the  woodfamd  aong. 
Freed,  thou  shalt  join  the  voetl  throng. 


THE  POOR  MAN'S  FUNERAL. 

• 

Yoif  motley,  sable-suited  throng,  that  wait 
Around  the  poor  man's  door,  announce  a  tale 
Of  wo ;  the  husband,  parent,  is  no  more. 
Contending  with  disease,  he  labour'd  long. 
By  penury  compell'd ;  yielding  at  last. 
He  laid  him  down  to  die ;  but,  lingering  on 
From  day  to  day,  he  from  his  sick-bed  saw, 
Heart-broken  quite,  his  children's  looks  of  want 
Veil'd  in  a  clouded  smile ;  alas !  he  heard 
The  elder  lispingly  attempt  to  still 
The  younger's  plaint,— languid  he  raised  his  head. 
And  thought  he  yet  could  toil,  but  sunk 
I  Into  the  arms  of  death,  the  poor  man's  friend ! 
I     The  coflSn  is  borne  out ;  the  humble  pomp 
Moves  slowly  on ;  the  orphan  mourner's  hand 
(Poor  helpless  child !)  just  reaches  to  the  palL 
And  now  they  pass  into  the  field  of  graves, 
And  now  around  the  narrow  house  they  stand. 
And  view  the  plain  black  board  sink  from  the  sight 
Hollow  the  mansion  of  the  dead  resounds. 
As  faDs  each  spadeful  of  the  bone-mix'd  mould. 
The  turf  is  spread  j  uncover'd  is  each  head,— 
A  last  farewell :  all  turn  their  several  ways. 
Wo's  me !  those  tear-dinmi'd  eyes,  that  sobbing 
breast! 
Poor  child !  thou  tbinkest  of  the  kindly  hand 
That  wont  to  lead  thee  home :  No  more  that  hand 
Shall  aid  thy  feeble  gait,  or  gentle  stroke 
Thy  sun-bleach'd  head  and  downy  cheek. 
But  go,  a  mother  waits  thy  homeward  steps } 
In  vain  her  eyes  dwell  on  the  sacred  page, — 
Her  thoughts  are  in  the  grave }  tis  thou  alone. 
Her  first-bom  child,  canst  rouse  that  statue  gaze 
Of  wo  profound.    Haste  to  the  widow'd  arms ; 
Look  with  thy  fitther's  look,  speak  with  his  voice. 
And  melt  a  heart  that  else  will  break  with  grief. 


THE  THANKSGIVING  OFF  CAPE  TRA- 

FALGAR. 
Upon  the  high,  yet  gently  rolling  wave. 
The  floating  tomb  that  heaves  above  the  brave. 
Soft  sighs  the  gale,  that  late  tremendous  roar'd. 
Whelming  the  wretched  remnants  of  the  sword. 
And  now  the  cannon's  peaceful  thunder  calls 
The  victor  bands  to  mount  their  wooden  walls. 
And  from  the  ramparts,  whii«  \!ca\\  c«cewT^«^\9^\^ 
Th«  mingled  ttnhi  ol  ^03  ^xid  ^l^fcV  \&  v«<\\ 
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Ftet  tfaej  tscendy  fxom  ttem  to  stem.thej  tpttad. 
And  crowd  tlie  engines,  whence  the  lightnings  sped ; 
tfm  white-robed  priest  his  upnised  hands  extends : 
BushM  is  etch  Toice,  tttention  leaning  bends  $ 
Then  from  each  prow  the  grand  hoeannas  rise, 
Float  o'er  the  deep,  and  horer  to  the  skies. 
Hearen  fills  each  heart ;  jret  home  will  oft  intrude, 
And  tears  of  loTe  celestial  joys  exclude. 
The  wounded  man,  who  hears  the  soaring  strain. 
Lifts  his  pale  visage,  and  forgets  his  pain ; 
While  parting  spirits,  mingling  with  the  lay. 
On  haUeliyahs  wing  their  heavenward  way. 


TO  MY  SON. 

Twice  has  the  sun  commenced  his  annual  round. 
Since  first  thy  ibotsteps  totterM  o'er  the  ground, 
Since  first  thy  tongue  was  tuned  to  bless  mine  ear. 
By  filtering  out  the  name  to  fathers  dear. 
O !  nature's  language,  with  her  looks  combined* 
Bfore  precious  far  than  periods  thrice  refined ! 
0 !  sportire  looks  of  love,  devoid  of  guile, 
I  priie  yon  mora  than  beauty's  magic  smilet 
Tet,  in  that  face,  unconscious  of  its  charm 
I  pte  with  bliss,  unmingled  with  alarm. 


Ah,  no!  full  of t  a  boding  homr  fliii 
Athwart  my  fimcy,  utte^oig  &liAd  cries. 
Almighty  Power!  his  harmtoM  life defnl, 
And  if  we  part,  'gainst  me  the  miMsts  seal 
And  yet  a  wish  will  rise,— would  I  night  Int, 
Till  added  years  his  memory  firBBMs  gift! 
For,0 !  it  would  a  joy  in  death  impart. 
To  think  I  still  survived  within  his  btaiti 
To  think  he'll  cast,  midway  the  vale  of  ymn, 
A  ratrospective  look,  bedimmM  with  tmn\ 
And  tell,  regretfbl,  how  I  lookM  aDd  spokti 
What  walks  I  toved ;  where  grew  my  frvo«ili«k| 
How  gently  I  would  lead  him  bf  the  hMd| 
How  gently  use  the  accent  of  eooHHBii 
What  lore  I  tauf^t  him,  roaming  wood  ndvfllL 
And  how  the  man  descoided  to  the  chUI  t 
How  well  I  toved  with  him,  on  SahhUh  MB, 
To  hear  the  anthem  of  the  vocal  thoni 
To  teach  religion,  unallied  to  strifiB, 
And  trace  to  him  the  way,  the  trvth,the  8ik 
But  ftr  and  farther  still  my  view  I  bcai^ 
And  now  I  see  a  child  thy  stepo  attend  r* 
To  yonder  churchyard  wall  thou  takeet  t^  wwf. 
While  round  thee,  pleased,  thou  leHt  the  infhBtpligft 
Then  lifting  him,  while  tean  suiAise  thine  cyci. 
Pointing,  thou  telltt  him,  TVre  tk$  grtmitin  Ha 


JOANNA  BAILLIE. 


L  Bailuc,  sister  of  the  celebntcd  Dr. 
B«ilUe,  was  born  at  Bothwell,in  Scotland, 
!  year  1765.  We  have  been  unable  to 
J  particulars  of  her  life,  but  she  is  well 
tbe  public  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
Titers  of  the  present  age.  Her  most 
1  production  is  her  Plays  of  the  Passions ; 
I  which  each  passion  is  made  the  subject 
tdy  and  a  comedy.  These  procured  her 
utation,  particularly  her  tragedies,  which 
trong  conceptions  of  character,  vivid 
and  a  masterly  delineation  of  the  various 


passions.  Her  plays,  however,  have  not  the  tran« 
scendent  dramatic  merit  which  has  been  claimed 
for  them  by  some  of  her  Admirers.  She  is  by  no 
means  a  Shakspeare.  One  of  her  most  recent  pub- 
lications is,  A  View  of  the  general  Tenor  of  the  New 
Testament,  regarding  the  Nature  and  Dignity  of 
Jesus  Christ  She  is  also  the  author  of  The  Family 
Legend,  a  tragedy ;  Metrical  Legends,  or  Exalted 
Characters;  two  dramas,  entitled,  respectively,— 
The  Martyr,  and  The  Bride;  and  a  volume  of 
dramas,  very  recently  published. 


BASIL. 


PEBSONS  OF  THE  DBAMA. 
jfcir. 

a  general  in  the  emperor*§  tervice. 


IIKBKKO, 


hin/riend. 
hie  nunUter. 


?  7\eo  tffieere  <f  Basil's  troope. 

C  an  old  eoldier  very  much  maimed 
X     in  the  wart, 
a  Utile  boy^avourite  to  Victoria. 


WOXElf. 

daughter  to  the  Duke  rf  Mantua, 
or  Albxxi,    friend  and  govemeee  to  Victoria. 
,  a  lady  attending  upon  Victoria, 

soldiers,  tmd  attendants,  masits,  dancers,  ^c. 
he  fvne  ie  in  Mantua  and  itt  environ*.    Time 
to  be  the  eirteenth  century,  when  Charles  the 
al«d  Francis  the  First,  at  the  battle  ^Pavia. 


ACT  I. 

— Alf  OFEW  SrmEET,  CBOWDED  WfTH  PEOPLE 
»CEX  TO  BE  WAITIIIO  111  EXPECTATION  OF 
IHOW. 

Enter  a  Citizbm. 
Afaii.    Well,  friend,  what  tidings  of  the 

giand  procession  ? 

left  it  passing  by  the  northern  gate. 
i  3§an.  I've  waited  long,  I'm  glad  it  comes 

at  last 
r  Afoji.  And  does  the  princess  look  so  won- 

dnms  fair 

reports? 

he  is  the  fairest  lady  of  the  train,— 

he  fairett  beauties  of  the  court 


Old  3ian,  Bears  she  such  offerings  to  St  Franeb' 
shrine. 
So  rich,  so  marvellous  rich,  as  rumour  sayv  ? 
—Twill  drain  the  treasury ! 

at.  Since  she,  in  all  this  splendid  pomp,  returns 
Her  public  thanks  to  the  good  patron  saint. 
Who  from  his  sick-bed  hath  restored  her  father. 
Thou  wouldst  not  have  her  go  with  empty  hands  ? 
She  loves  magnificence — 

[Discovering  among  the  crowd  old  Geoffry,) 
Ha !  art  thou  here,  old  remnant  of  the  wars  ? 
Thou  art  not  come  to  see  this  cotirtly  show. 
Which  sets  the  young  agape  ? 

Geo/.  I  come  not  for  the  show ;  and  yet,methinks. 
It  were  a  better  jest  upon  me  still. 
If  thou  didst  truly  know  mine  errand  here. 

at.  I  prithee  say. 

Geo/.  What,  must  I  tell  it  thee  ? 

As  o'er  my  evening  fire  I  musing  sat. 
Some  few  days  since, my  mind's  eye  backward  tum*d 
Upon  the  various  changes  I  have  pass'd— 
How  in  ray  youth,  with  gay  attire  allured. 
And  all  the  grand  accoutrements  of  war, 
I  left  my  peaceful  home :   Then  my  first  battles. 
When  clashing  arms  and  sights  of  blood  were  new : 
Then  all  the  after  chances  of  the  war : 
Ay,  and  that  field,  a  well- fought  field  it  was. 
When  with  an  arm  (I  speak  not  of  it  oft] 
Which  now  (pointing  to  his  empty  sleeve)  thou 

seest  is  no  arm  of  mine, 
In  a  straight  pass  I  stopp'd  a  thousand  foes. 
And  tum'd  my  flying  comrades  to  the  charge ; 
For  which  good  service,  in  his  tented  court. 
My  prince  bestow 'd  a  mark  of  favour  on  me  i 
Whilst  his  fair  consort,  seated  by  bis  side. 
The  fairest  lady  e'er  mine  eyes  beheld. 
Gave  me  what  more  than  all  besides  I  prized—      ^ 
Mcthinks  I  see  her  still— a  gracious  smile— 

2c  2  ^^ 
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Twas  a  bcart-kindling  imile, — a  s^Ue  of  praise — 

Well,  musinfr  thus  on  all  my  fortunes  past, 

A  neii^hbour  drew  the  latchet  of  my  door, 

And  full  of  news  from  town,  in  many  words 

Big  with  rich  names,  told  of  this  grand  procession  j 

K'en  as  he  spoke  a  fancy  seized  my  soul 

To  see  the  princess  pass,  if  in  her  looks 

I  yet  might  trace  some  semblance  of  her  mother. 

This  is  the  simple  truth ;  laugh  as  thou  wilt. 

I  came  not  for  the  show. 

Enter  an  Officer. 

Officer  to  Geqf.  Make  way  that  the  procession 
may  have  room  i 
Stand  you  aside,  and  let  this  man  have  place. 
{Pftshing  Gejf.  and  endeavouring  to  put  another 

in  his  place,) 
Geqf.  But  that  thou  art  the  prince's  officer, 
I'd  give  thee  back  thy  push  with  better  blows. 
Officer,  What,  wilt  thou  not  give  place  ?  the 
prince  is  near : 
I  will  complain  to  him,  and  have  thee  caged. 
Geqf,  Yes,  do  complain,  I  pray ;  and  when  thou 
dost, 
Say  that  the  private  of  the  tenth  brigade. 
Who  saved  his  army  on  the  Danube's  bank. 
And  since  that  time  a  private  hath  remained. 
Dares,  as  a  citizen,  his  right  maintain 
Against  thy  insolence.    CfO  tell  him  this, 
And  ask  htm  then  what  dungeon  of  his  tower 
He'll  have  me  thrust  into. 
at.  to  Officer.  This  is  old  Gcoflry  of  the  tenth 

brigade. 
Qffi.  I  knew  him  not :  3-ou  should  have  told  me 
sooner.         Texit,  loukine  much  athamed. 
Martial  music  heard  at  a  distance, 
at.  Hark,  this  is  mu>ic  of  a  warlike  kind. 

Enter  Second  Citizen. 

To  Sec.  at.  What  sounds  arc  these,  good  friend, 
which  this  wny  U-ar  ? 

Sec.  at.  The  brave  Count  Basil  is  upon  his  march, 
To  join  the  emperor  with  some  chi>5cn  troops. 
And  as  an  ally  doth  throuiih  Mantua  pass. 

Grof.  I've  heard  a  good  report  of  thi<  young  soldier. 

Sec.  at.  'Ti^  said  ho  disriplines  his  men  severely. 
And  over-much  the  old  CDmmaiidor  is, 
Which  scorns  ungracious  in  so  young  a  man. 

Gci-f.  I  know  he  loves  not  ease  and  revelry ; 
ITe  mnkes  them  soldirrs  at  no  dearer  rate 
Than  he  himself  hath  paid.    What,  d^t  thou  think, 
That  e'en  the  very  meanest  simple  craft 
Cannot  without  due  dilizence  be  learn *d, 
And  yet  the  noMe  art  of  soldiership 
May  be  attain M  Ity  loitering  in  the  sun  ' 
Some  men  are  lK)rn  to  feast,  and  not  to  fight  ^ 
Whi»<e  slugiii^h  mind«,  e'en  in  fair  honour's  field. 
Still  on  their  dinner  turn — 
Let  »uch  pi>t-Niiling  varlet«  stay  at  heme, 
And  wield  a  fle^h-hook  rather  than  a  sword. 
In  times  of  ea«y  service,  tiue  it  i<. 
An  easy,  carele^  ehief  ull  si-lilien?  love  ; 
But  O !  h«iw  f;bdly  in  the  d.i y  pf  battle 
Would  they  their  jolly  iHittle-rhirf  »K-<ert, 
And  follow  surh  a  leader  as  Count  Ha<>il ! 
So  e-itheiinc  hord<.  at  pressing  dangvi's  call, 
Cunfoss  the  master  dcii. 


{MuMic  ii  heard  again^ and  nearer.  Gcoflrr  mlb 
up  and  down  with  a  military  triva^mni  tte/.) 
at.  What  moves  thee  thus  ? 
Geqf,  I've  march'd  to  this  fame  tmc  in 
da^i. 
My  very  limbs  catch  motion  fnn  the  foond, 
As  they  were  ^"oung  again. 
Sec,  at  But  here  thty< 

Enter  Count  Bahil,  officen  and  aoUfm  la 
wilh  colours  fijinp,  and  martial  music.  Whea  ihrf 
have  marched  halfway  over  the  sUg^  an  oAeir  rf  At 
duke's  enters  from  the  opposite  side^  and  spaaki  laRiM, 
upuu  which  ho  gives  a  sign  with  his  hand,  aad  At 
martial  music  ceases ;  soft  music  Is  heaitl  at  1  lUi 
distance,  and  VicTOBU,with  a  long  pivifiiliacflato^ 
enters  from  theop|v«ite  side.  OenefalfAcpsriibfi 
sance  to  her,  as  she  )iasses ;  aha  mofpa  10  letiaa  feuial 
then  |{oes  off  with  her  train.  After  which,  the  miiuf 
procession  moves  on,  and  exeuni. 

at,  to  Geqf.  What  think'st  than  of  the  ptiami  * 
Geqf,  She  b  fair. 

But  not  to  fair  as  her  good  mother  was.   [1 


ScnCE  II.— .%  FVBLIC  WALK  OV  TBE  MAMPAin  ST 

THE  TOW9. 

Enter  CorKT  Rosisvbbso,  VALToxsapand  Faman.- 
Valtoxbb  enten  tytlie  oi>pasiie  side  of  tbesuff.ial 
meets  thiin. 

Valt.  0  what  a  jolly  town  for  way-worn  loldini! 
Rich  steaming  pots,  and  smell  of  dainty  iarr, 
From  every  house  salutes  you  as  you  pass ; 
Light  feats  and  juggler's  tiicks  attract  theeje; 
Music  and  merriment  in  every  street ; 
Whilst  pretty  damsels,  in  their  best  attire. 
Trip  on  in  wanton  groups,  then  liM^k  behind, 
To  spy  the  fools  a  g.»7ing  after  them. 

Fmi.  Rut  short  will  lie  the  sea«iun  of  ourcstt, 
For  Basil  is  of  Hinty  matter  made. 
Ami  cannot  be  allureil — 

'Faith,  Uosinber;,  I  would  thon  diilst  comnund  ft 
Thou  art  his  kin*inian,  of  a  rank  as  noble. 
Some  years  his  elder  too— How  has  it  been 
That  he  should  be  preft-rrM  ?    I  see  not  nrhy. 

liof.  Ah  !  but  I  see  it,  and  alluw  it  well; 
He  is  too  much  my  pride  to  wake  my  envy. 

Fred.  Nay,  count,  it  is  thy  fooli'^h  admiratioe 
Which  raises  him  to  such  sujterior  height; 
And  truly  thou  hast  so  infected  us, 
That  I  at  times  have  fell  me  awed  before  him, 
I  knew  nut  why.    Tis  cursed  l\'lly  this. 
Thou  art  as  brave,  of  as  giK>d  parts  as  he. 

Hos.  Our  talents  uf  a  dillerent  nature  arei 
Mine  for  the  daily  intercourse  of  life. 
And  his  for  hi);her  thins^. 

Fred.  Well,  praise  him  as  thou  wilt ;  I  tee  it  IMt| 
I'm  sure  1  am  as  brave  a  man  as  he. 

Roe.    Yes,  brave  thou  art,  but  'tis  gubalMi 
bravery, 
And  doth  respect  thyself.    Thou 'It  bleed  u  veH^ 
(:i\e  and  receive  as  do-p  a  w>.uind  as  he. 
When  Rasil  flight <•  he  wif]d<  -a  thou«and  swoidll 
For  'ti<  their  trust  in  hi<»  unsluken  mind, 
O'erwatihin^  all  the  ch.in^><(  uf  the  held. 
Calm  and  inventive  mi  St  tiie  battle's  »tonn. 
Which  makes  hi*  si  l.lu-i>  li  M. — 
There  have  been  thooi*,  in  e4i  ly  manhood  si 
\\  lijse  great  hcrvic  sjuU  have  yet  inspired 
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.  noble  zeal  their  generous  tioops, 

r  latest  day  of  bearing  arms, 

liair'd  soldiers  have  all  dangers  braved 

i  service,  claimM  with  boastful  pride, 

10  fou^t  beneath  them  in  their  youth. 

ive  been  {  of  whom  it  may  be  said, 

I  conquer'd  when  their  clay  was  cold. 

,  I  have  seen  in  the  event^il  field, 

Mcaaion  mock'd  all  rules  of  art, 

omanders  hold  experience  cheap, 

Basil  ere  his  chin  was  dark. 

fault  he  has ;  I  know  but  only  one  i 

t  love  of  military  lame 

thoughts,  and  makes  him  oft  appear 

i  severe. 

11,  feel  I  not  undaunted  in  the  field  ? 

thusiastjc  love  of  glory  ? 

lot  as  good  a  man  as  he  ? 

I  foim'd  ibr  great  occasions,  thou  for 

ilL 

small  occasions  in  the  path  of  life 

sown,  while  great  are  rarely  scatter'd. 

Bvhich  you  would  infer  that  men  like 

*rick 

le  whole  a  better  figure  make, 

f  higher  parts.    It  is  not  so ; 

ow  well,  and  fair  applauses  gain, 

t  of  skill  in  other  men  is  graceful. 

frown,  good  Frederick,  no  oflence  : 

not  make  a  great  man  of  thyself  i 

ieign  to  use  thy  native  powers, 

A  honoured  courtly  gentleman. 

10  more  of  this ;  here  Basil  comes. 

,  who  returns  their  salute  without  speaking. 

it  think'st  thou,  Valtomer,  of  Mantua's 

ncess  ? 

ne  praised  her  much,  but  hath  not 

lised  her  more 

•etter  proof  the  eye  consents  to. 

it  grace  and  nobleness  of  mien, 

0  honour  to  an  emperor's  throne ; 

3ble  for  a  petty  court.  [a$$ent,) 

,  my  lord  ? — (To  Basil,  who  only  bows 
means  herself  with  so  much  grace, 
tate,  such  gay  roagnilicence, 
be  queen  of  revelrj'  and  sliow. 
>'s  charming  as  the  goddess  of  delight. 
.  after  her,  she  most  attracted  me 
iie  yellow  scarf  and  walked  the  last ; 
Victoria  is  a  lovely  woman— 
y,  it  is  treason  but  to  call  her  woman  j 
nity,  and  should  be  worshipped. 
Life,  since  now  we  talk  uf  worship, 
ip'd  Francis  with  right  noble  gifts ! 
led  so  with  gold  and  precious  gems— 
•  must  be  great ;  some  thousand  crowns, 
ould  not  rate  them  at  a  price  so  mean  s 
me,  with  precious  stones  beset, 

1  a  sum  as  great.    That  olive  branch 
IS  bore  herself,  of  fretted  gold, 
jtely  wrought.    I  markM  it  more, 

I  held  it  in  so  white  a  hand. 

a  quick  voice.)    Marked  you  her  hand  ? 

lid  not  tee  her  hand. 

t  wmvcd  it  twice. 


Rot.  It  is  a^ir  one,  though  you  mark*d  it  not 

VaiL  I  wisn  some  painter's  eye  had  view'd  tht 
group. 
As  she  and  all  her  lovely  damsels  pass'd  i 
He  would  have  found  wherewith  t'  enrich  his  art. 

Rot.  I  wish  so  too  i  for  oft  their#mcied  beautiet 
Have  so  much  cold  perfection  in  their  parts, 
Tis  plain  they  ne'er  belong'd  to  flesh  and  blood. 
This  is  not  truth,  and  doth  not  please  so  well 
As  the  varieties  of  liberal  nature. 
Where  every  Idnd  of  beauty  charms  the  eye ; 
Large  and  small  featured,  flat  and  prominent. 
Ay,  by  the  mass !  and  snub-nosed  beauties  too. 
'Faith,  eveiy  woman  hath  some  witching  chaim. 
If  that  she  be  not  proud,  or  captious. 

Volt,  Demure,  or  over-wise,  or  given  to  freaki. 

jRot.  Or  given  to  freaks !  hold,  hold,  good  Valto- 
mer! 
Thoult  leave  no  woman  handsome  under  heaven. 

VaiL  But  I  must  leave  you  for  an  hour  or  to  i 
I  mean  to  view  the  town. 

Fred,  111  go  with  thee. 

Rot,  And  so  will  L 

[Exeunt  Vail.  Frtd.  and  Rot. 

Re-enter  Rosinbsro. 

Rot.  1  have  repented  me,  I  will  not  go ; 
They  will  be  too  long  absent— ^Pataes,  and  lookt 
at  Basil,  tr Ao  remaint  ttiU  muting  wiilumt 
seeing  him.) 
What  mighty  thoughts  engage  my  pensive  friend  ? 

Bat,  0  it  is  admirable  ! 

Rot.  How  runs  thy  fancy  ?  what  is  admirable  ? 

Bos.  Her  form,  her  face,  her  motion,  every  thing ! 

Rot.  The  princess  ?  yes,  have  we  not  praised  her 
much  ? 

Bat.  I  know  you  praised  her,  and  her  offerings 
too! 
She  might  have  given  the  treasures  of  the  east. 
Ere  I  had  known  it 

0  !  didst  thou  mark  her  when  she  first  appear'd  ? 
Still  distant,  slowly  moving  with  her  train  ; 
Her  robe  and  tresses  floating  on  the  wind. 
Like  some  light  figure  in  a  morning  cloud  ? 
Then,  as  she  onward  to  the  eye  became 
The  more  distinct,  how  lovelier  still  she  grew ! 
That  graceful  bearing  of  her  slender  form ; 
Her  roundly  spreading  breast,  her  towering  neck. 
Her  face  tinged  sweetly  with  the  bloom  of  youth— 
But  when  approaching  near,  she  towards  us  tum'd. 
Kind  mercy  I  what  a  countenance  was  there ! 
And  when  to  our  salute  she  gently  bow'd. 
Didst  mark  that  smile  rise  from  her  parting  lips  ? 
Soft  swell'd  her  glowing  cheek,  her  eyes  smiled 
tool 

0  how  they  smiled  !  'twas  like  the  beams  of 

heaven  ! 

1  felt  my  roused  soul  within  roe  start. 
Like  something  waked  fh>m  sleep. 

Ros.  The  beams  of  heaven  do  many  slumberera 
wake 
To  care  and  misery ! 

Ba».  There's  something  grave  and  solemn  in 
your  voice 
As  you  pronounce  these  words.    What  dost  thov 

mean  ? 
Thou  wouldst  not  sound  my  knell  ? 
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Rot,  No,  not  for  all  beneath  the-viulted  sky ! 
But  to  be  plain,  thus  wannly  from  your  lips. 
Her  praise  displeases  me.    To  men  like  you. 
If  love  should  come,  he  proves  no  easy  guest. 

Bos.  What,  dost  thou  think  I  am  beside  myself. 
And  cannot  vieW  the  fairness  of  perfection 
With  that  delight  which  lovely  beauty  gives. 
Without  tormenting  mc  with  fruitlcM  wishes, 
Like  the  poor  child  who  sees  its  brighten'd  face. 
And  whimpers  for  the  moon  P    Thou  art  not  serious. 
Prom  early  youth,  war  has  my  mistress  been, 
And  though  a  rugged  one,  Til  constant  prove. 
And  not  forsake  her  now.    There  may  be  joys 
Which,  to  the  strange  overwhelming  of  the  soul. 
Visit  the  lover's  breast  beyond  all  others ; 
K'en  now,  how  dearly  do  I  feel  there  may  ! 
But  what  of  them  ?  they  are  not  m.i(k>  f;>r  me — 
The  hasty  flashes  of  contending  steel 
Must  serve  instead  of  glances  from  my  love, 
And  for  soft  breathing  sighs  the  cannon's  roar. 
Rot.  [taking  hit  hand.)    Now  I  am  satisfied. 

Forgive  me,  Basil. 
Bat.  I'm  glad  thou  art ;  we'll  talk  of  her  no 
more ; 
Why  should  I  vex  my  friend  ' 
Rot.  Thou  hast  not  issued  orders  for  the  march. 
Bat.  I'll  do  it  soon  ;  thou  need'st  not  be  afraid. 
To  morrow's  sun  shall  bear  us  far  from  hence. 
Never  perhaps  to  pass  thcsie  gates  again. 

Rot.  With  last  night's  close,  did  you  not  curse 
this  tuwn 
That  would  one  single  day  your  troops  retard  P 
And  now,  mcthinks,  you  talk  of  leaving  it. 
As  thniif^h  it  wcro  the  place  that  ffavo  yi)u  birth  ; 
As  though  you  liad  aniund  these  strangers'  walls 
Your  infant  gamhoU  phyM. 

Bat.  The  si^ht  iif  what  may  be  but  little  prized, 
T>oth  cause  a  sulemn  sadne9<  in  the  mind. 
When  virwM  as  th:it  we  neVr  shall  sec  again. 

Aim.  No,  not  a  whit  to  wanderini;  men  like  us. 
No,  nut  a  whit !     What  custom  luith  endear'd 
Wr  part  with  sadly,  though  we  prize  it  not: 
But  wh.it  i<  new  some  powerful  charm  must  own. 
Thus  to  allci't  the  mind. 

Bii«.   {ha*tiiy.)   We'll   let  it  pass— It  hath  no 
conseijuenre  : 
Thou  art  impatient. 

/<■«.  Tm  not  impatient.     'Faith,  I  only  wish 
Foine  other  rnute  tmr  •Ir^.tined  march  hail  been, 
Th.il  >till  ttiDU  mi:;htst  thy  ;;li>rii>us  course  pursue 
With  an  untrouMe>l  mind. 

Bas.  O  !  wi<h  it,  wish  it  not !  bless'd  be  that 
route  ! 
What  we  have  ^»-cr\  ti^-ilay,  1  m»««t  remember — 
I  «h-.»uM  be  biuti^h  ii"  I  r-'uld  for;:rt  it. 
Oft  m  thr  w.iichii.l  p'-t.  or  weary  m'arch, 
t»l't  in  tiu-  iii.:hliv  -ili-nce  of  mv  ti-nt, 
M\  I'lXitl  n.iii  1  oh.il!  L'l/o  iip>Mi  i!  slill ; 
But  i!  will  p.i«><  Irf-  ir  my  f.»i.r>  *n  eye. 
Like  some  iii'li::Ji!ii*l  m^jiu  I'i  \\\v  >oi;l, 
'J'o  so.»lhe.  not  tri  u'.lr  if. 

y^I«.  What  '  mi  1*1  tin-  i'.  injr:<  pf  rventful  war. 
Still  let  tliy  niiiHl  \v  h.iiir:'.!  1  '  \  a  winim  ' 
Who  W'ltiltl.  peihti-*.  hi'.ir  -t  •'  ^   fi".!  iii  '.-.it tie. 
A<  I>utrh!iini  trail  •  t'lait*:  ;::i\r<  m  t'.il.itiiij, 
An*  —"—  -t'lp  to  cry  •  aUck-a-ij\  !* 


For  me  there  is  but  one  of  all  the  lex. 
Who  still  shall  hold  her  station  in  my  breut. 
Midst  all  the  changes  of  inconstant  fortooe ; 
Because  I'm  passing  sure  she  lovci  mc  well, 
And  for  my  sake  a  sleepless  pillow  fiodi 
When  rumour  tells  bad  tidingi  of  the  war ; 
Because  I  know  her  love  will  never  change. 
Nor  make  me  prove  uneasy  jealoosy. 

Bat.  Happy  art  thou !   who  is  this 
woman  ? 

Rot.   It  is  mine  own  good  mother,  &ith  al 
truth! 

Bat.  {tmiling.)  Give  me  thy  hand ;  I  fcft  to 
dearly  too. 
Rivals  we  are  not,  though  our  lore  is  one. 

Rot.  And  yet  I  might  l>e  jealous  of  her  bn, 
For  she  bestows  too  much  of  it  on  thee. 
Who  hast  no  claim  but  to  a  nephew *s  share. 

Bat.  [going.)  Til  meet  thee  tome  time  hrLcr. 
I  must  to  court. 

Rot.  A  private  conference  will  not  stay  thee  Vx^ 
I'll  wait  thy  coming  near  the  palace  gate. 

Bat.  *Tis  to  the  public  court  I  mean  to  go. 

Rot.  I  thought  you  had  determined  oiberwisfc 
■  Bat.  Yes,  but  on  farther  thought  it  did  appor 
As  though  it  would  be  failing  in  respect 
At  such  a  time — That  look  doth  wrong  me,  il9H» 

beig ! 
For  on  my  life,  I  had  determined  thus, 
Kre  I  beheld — before  we  enter 'd  Mantoi. 
But  wilt  thou  change  that  soldier's  dusty  garb, 
And  go  with  me  thyself? 

Rot.  Yes,  I  will  go. 

[At  thry  are  going  Rn<.  x^>/JS,  and  looks  at  Baiil) 

Bat.  Why  dost  thou  stop  ' 

Rnt.  'Ti<  for  my  wonted  «««, 

Which  first  thou  gavest  ni«' — I  shall  ne'er  forgvtic! 
'Twas  at  Vienna,  on  a  pulilic  d.iy ; 
Thou  but  a  youth,  I  then  a  man  full  finnM; 
Thy  stripling's  brow  encnl  with  it*  fir*t  ct«kadr. 
Thy  mii^hty  bo*i>m  swell'd  with  mighty  thoudlk!& 
"  Thou'rt  for  the  court,  dear  Rosinberg,"  ijBS* 

thou  I 
**  Now  pray  thee  l-emt  rau^ht  with  ^ome  gaydUBk 
To  laui^h  and  o:;I«>,  nn-1  U  ThjI  th\'self : 
It  is  oilen^ive  in  the  pnMic  rye. 
And  suits  not  with  a  man  of  thy  eniliiwrnents.** 
So  said  your  seri'-u*  lori!<:hip  t«»  me  then, 
Anil  have  on  like  (irri<iim«,  often  since. 
In  other  teims  repeati-d. — 
But  I  mn'«t  siy  tiwlay  wiTh.-ut  my  caution. 

Ba.<.  Nay,  Kn«inbfrg.  I  am  impatient  now: 
l)iJ  I  n«'t  say  we'd  talk  nf  her  no  mjre  ? 

Rot.  Well,  my  good  fiicnd,  God  grant  ve  fcMf 
our  word  I 

End  of  thr  Firtt  Aft. 


,Vii.V.— My  Cr«*.  I  l*'.i.  whi  n  I  wn'io  ihis  i-lay.  w«  ■ 
r» I  :•-»■  ni  }\.%».\  a*  hi*  m:  «•  ■  ii  Vi.-i  in.!  f »r  ihi'  fi*  !•■• 
Ill  I  !•  pn-^i'!*!*! '!i.  ■.II*  I  ii.i.li"  ^'l  ■«  Tii'«re  |'»'ff*\'.I»  tH 
|-.»v*  '!i  fr  i-n  !!•  t'.r««i  !  i  :.:\  if  nriil  a:«.M'««uilJ*'BI**< 
•  ■\«T  :li«'  Tiiin-I :  \  it  I  «.•*   :.  Ik.-i.I  (n-ni  ih**  rriuita  ^ 

» 'i-j-i  iiiil .  !!■■  :i;  I  \'  r\  I  I. II  ;i  r--!>}*  n,  •  •  aii»T  lutsl 

r-  I  rtsi>:ii  Iiirii:i«  h  ii.'i.-  I  ■•  r-  ily  ji.  •  ii.iiul  ]•  XMlfaT  T^ 
r.  «i  r>*itw  ihr  t  •>»  n  :.  •  i>f  :h  «  n-irk  ■<;,»% ml  tf 
r.  i«l"*  h.iiiii;  !«■■•  :>  'it  r  -1  ..t  .IN  .1  ill  f.  i". .  ji!i.l,,Li  •*iW 
an  twilf  det^TitiiaiN!  ii  toll  'iv  i«ur  own  i>|-iaioa.  I  hai^ 


BASIL. 


sot 


oansidcntlon,  glTon  the  pUy  In  this  edition, 
fu  u  tbit  !■  eooeerned,  exftcU/  in  iu  original 
mg  tnteriuU  eTidence  of  ihie  will  be  discovered 
,  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  reading  atien- 
ecood  ecenra  of  the  flrat  and  aecond  acta  in  the 
I  former  edhiona of ihia  book.  HadBaailaoen 
Victnria  before,  hie  fint  speech,  in  which  he 
er  to  Hflsinberg  as  walking  in  the  procession, 
je  natural ;  and  there  are,  I  think,  other  little 
les,  which  will  show  that  tho  circumstance  of 
meeting;  with  her  Is  an  interpolatioa. 
w  (tf  this,  howerer,  I  take  entirely  ufion  roTself: 
whose  opInioalhaTe  menttoanl,  judged  of  the 
ilj  as  an  unconnected  play,  and  knew  nothing 
ral  plan  of  this  wortc,  which  ought  to  have  been 
ie«d  to  him.  Had  it  been,  indeed,  an  uncon- 
%and  had  I  put  this  additional  circumstance  to 
M*  judgment  and  skill,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
ve  been  an  improvement. 


ACT  n. 
ScEKB  L— A  mooM  or  state. 

:4  Mahtoa,  Basil,  Bosikbsbo,  and  a  number 
tn.  Attendants,  Ac  The  Dcxn  and  Ba^il 
Iking  together  on  the  front  of  the  stage. 

iot  our  opink>nt  differ  widely  there ; 
position  of  the  rival  armies, 
link  they'll  join  in  battle  soon, 
m  Indeed  beholden  to  your  highness, 
1  unwillingly,  we  must  depart. 
re  near,  the  time  is  critical ; 
reputation  is  too  fine 
3scd  e'en  to  the  smallest  cloud, 
.n  untried  soldier's  is  {  but  yours,  my 
»rd, 

th  the  bloody  showers  of  many  a  field, 
lest  sunshine  of  successful  fortime, 
such  a  hardy  stem  hath  grown, 
*9  sharpest  blasts  assail  it  not 
JI,  by  the  bless*d  holy  cross  * 
irafm  an  interest  in  the  cause 
lur  progress  here  a  single  hour, 
mow  your  soldiers  are  fatigued, 
days*  rest  would  much   recruit    their 
Tength. 

ar  highness  will  be  pleased  to  pardon  me ; 
are  not  o'ermarch'd,  and  one  day's  rest 
leeds  reqtiire. 

Ah  !  hadst  thou  come 
with  the  duties  of  command, 
well  retained  thee  for  my  guest, 
u  too  strong,  too  sacred  for  denial, 
sire  my  fellow  soldier  was  ; 
aany  a  rough  campaign  we  served ; 
n  well,  and  much  it  pleases  me 
ts  beneath  my  roof  to  see. 
en  I  indeed  free  master  of  myself, 
tinatioB  would  detain  roe  here  s 
ie  were  wanting. 

ioos  tokens  of  your  princely  (avour 
«  with  my  best  remembrances ; 
0  thowi  tbcm  for  my  Other's  sake, 
ttuag  tacred  in  his  kindness  bear, 
ke  thed  a  bleasing  on  my  head. 
r«ll,  benr  ny  greetings  to  the  brave  Pis- 

nr  wamdy  I  embrace  the  cause. 


Your  third  day'b  march  will  to  bis  presence  bring 
Your  valiant  troops:  said  you  not  so,  my  lord  f 

Enter  VicxoaiA,  the  CoTrimas  of  Albuix,  laABttLA,  and 

Ladies. 
Baa.  (iTAo    changts    eountinanee  upon  teeiiif 
thtm.) 
Yes,  I  believe — I  think — I  know  not  well- 
Yes,  please  your  grace,  we  march  by  break  of  day. 
Jhikt,  Nay,  that  I  know.    I  atk'd  you,  noble 
count. 
When  you  expect  th'  imperial  force  to  join. 
Bas,  When  it  shall  please  yotir  grace— I  crave 
your  pardon— 
I  somewhat  have  mistaken  of  your  words. 

Duke.  You  are  not  well:  your  colour  changes. 
What  is  the  matter  ? 

Bat,  A  dizzy  mint  that  swims  before  my  sight— 
A  ringing  in  my  ears — 'tis  strange  enough— 
*Tis  slight— tis  nothing  worth — tis  gone  already. 
IHike.  I'm  glad  it  is.    Look  to  your  friend.  Count 
Rosinberg, 
It  may  return  again.— (To  Rosinberg,  teho  $tandt  at 
a  littlt  distance,  looking  earnestly  at  Basil. 
Duke  /eaves  Mem,  and  joins  Victoria's 
party.) 
Ros.  Good  heavens,  Basil,  is  it  thus  with  thee  ! 
Thy  hand  shakes  too :  {taking  his  hand,) 

Would  we  were  far  from  hence ! 
Bas.  I'm  well  again,  thou  need'st  not  be  afraid. 
'TIS  like  enough  my  frame  is  indisposed 
With  some  slight  weakness  from  our  weary  march. 
Nay,  look  not  on  me  thus,  it  is  unkindly — 
I  cannot  bear  thine  e^'es. 

The  Dvxs,  with  YicToaiA  and  her  Ladies,  advance  to  the 
front  of  the  iiage  to  Basil. 

Duke.  Victoria,  welcome  here  the  brave  Count 
Basil. 
His  kinsman  too,  the  gallant  Rosinberg. 
May  you,  and  these  fair  ladies  so  prevail. 
Such  gentle  suitors  cannot  plead  in  vain. 
To  make  them  grace  my  court  another  day. 
I  shall  not  be  offended  when  I  see 
Your  power  surpasses  mine. 

Vict.  Our  feeble  efforts  will  presumptuous  seem 
Attempting  that  in  which  your  highness  fails. 

Duiu.  There's  honour  in  th'  attempt;  success 
attend  ye. — (Duke  retires  and  mixes  with 
the  Courtiers  at  the  bottom  qf  the  stage.) 

Vict.  I  fear  we  incommoded  you,  my  lord, 
With  the  slow  tedious  length  of  otir  procession. 
E'en  as  I  pass'd,  against  my  heart  it  went 
To  stop  so  long  upon  their  weary  way 
Your  tired  troops. — 

Bas.  Ah !  madam,  all  too  short ! 

Time  never  bears  such  moments  on  his  ^ing. 
But  when  he  Aies  too  swiftly  to  be  mark'd. 

Vict.  Ah  !  surely  then  you  make  too  good  amends 
By  marking  now  his  after^progress  well. 
To-day  must  seem  a  weary  length  to  him 
Who  is  so  eager  to  be  gone  to-morrow. 

Ros.  They  must  not  linger  who  would  quit  these 
walls; 
For  if  they  do,  a  thousand  masked  foes  ; 
Some  under  show  of  rich  luxurious  feasts, 
Gay,  sprightly  pastime,  and  high-zested  gam«  ^ 
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Nty,  fonie,  my  ^ntle  ladies,  true  it  is. 
The  Teiy  wont  and  feUest  of  the  crew. 
In  fair  alliiring  shape  of  beauteous  dames. 
Do  such  a  barrier  form  to  oppose  their  way 
As  few  men  may  o*ercome. 

hab.  From  this  Ust  wicked  foe  should  we  infer 
Yourself  have  sufferM  much  ? 

Albin,  No,  Isabella,  these  are  common  words. 
To  please  you  with  false  notions  of  your  power. 
80  all  men  talk  of  ladies  and  of  love. 

Vict,  Tis  even  so.    If  love  a  tyrant  be. 
How  dare  his  humble  chained  votaries 
To  tell  such  rude  and  wicked  tales  of  him } 

Bos.  Because  they  most  of  lover's  ills  complain 
Who  but  affect  it  as  a  courtly  gra^e. 
Whilst  he  who  feels  is  silent 

Rot.  But  there  you  wrong  me ;  I  have  felt  it  oft 
Oft  has  it  made  roe  sigh  at  ladies'  fee 
Soft  ditties  sing,  and  dismal  sonnets  scrawl. 

Albin,  In  all  its  strange  effects,  most  worthy 
Rosinberg, 
Has  it  e'er  made  thee  in  a  comer  sit. 
Sad,  lonely,  moping  sit,  and  hold  thy  tongue  ? 

J2ot.  No,  'faith,  it  never  has. 

Albin,  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  then  thou  hast  never 
loved. 

Rnt.  Nay,  but  I  have,  and  felt  love's  bondage  too. 

Vict,  Fy  !  it  is  pedantry  to  call  it  bondage ! 
Love-marring  wisdom,  reason  full  of  bars, 
Deserve,  methinks,  that  appellation  more. 
Is  it  not  so,  my  lord  ? — (To  Basil.) 

Bat.  0  surely,  madam ! 

That  is  not  bondage  which  the  soul  inthnll'd 
So  gladly  bears,  and  quits  not  but  with  anguish. 
Stem  honour's  laws,  the  fair  report  of  men. 
These  are  the  fetters  that  enchain  the  mind. 
But  such  as  mu^t  not,  cannot  be  unloosed. 

Vict.  No,  not  unloosed,  but  yet  one  day  relax 'd. 
To  grant  a  lady's  suit,  unused  to  sue. 

Rot.  Your  highness  deals  severely  with  us  now. 
And  proves  indeed  our  freedom  is  but  small. 
Who  are  constrain *d  when  such  a  lady  sues. 
To  say.  It  cannot  be. 

Vict.  It  cannot  be  !    Count  Basil  says  not  so. 

JRos.  For  that  I  am  his  friend,  to  save  him  pain 
I  take  th'  ungracious  office  on  myself. 

Vict.  How  ill  thy  face  in  suited  to  thine  office  I 

Rot.  {smilina:.)  Would  I  could  suit  mine  office 
to  my  face. 
If  that  would  please  your  highness. 

Vict.  No,  you  are  obstinate  and  perverse  all. 
And  would  not  grant  it  if  you  had  the  power. 
Albini,  I'll  retire ;  come,  Isabella. 

Bat.  {atide  to  Ros.)  Ah,  Rosinberg!  thou  hast 
too  far  presumed ; 
She  is  offended  with  us. 

Rot.  No,  she  is  not — 

What  dost  thou  fear  .'    Be  firm,  and  let  us  go. 

Vict,  (pointing  to  a  door  leading  to  other  apart" 
mentt^  ^3f  which  the  it  ready  to  go  out.) 

These  are  apartments  strangers  love  to  see : 
Some  fiuDous  paintings  do  their  walH  adoro : 
They  lea<i  to  the  palace  court 

Ai  ^  by  which  jrou  came. 


Bat.  {atidt,  looking  qfUr  Am.)    O! 
fool  am  I !  where  Ud  mj  thcMigkt 
I  might  at  well  as  he,  now,  hj  bcr  fide. 
Have  held  her  predout  hand  coeloMd  in  ai 
Af  well  as  he,  who  cares  not  ibr  it  ncilhcff. 

0  but  he  does  !  that  were  impo«ihlc.* 
Albin,  You  stay  behind,  mj  loid. 

Bat,  Your  pardon,  madam  I  boBoar  me  SI 

[Ejlxokt,  kndittg  Old 

SoorX  n.^-A  OALLEET  HUHO  WITH  RCI 

VioToaiA  discovered  In  conTeraatioo  widi  En 
Basil,  Alsimi,  and  liawnj.s. 

Viet  {to  Ros.)  It  is  indeed  a  work  of  w 
art 
(To  Isab.)  You  call'd  Francisco  here  ? 
bob.  He  comes  evt 

Enter  ATTXMDAirr. 

Ft'cf.  (foRos.)  He  will  conduct  yoQ  to  tb 
em  gallery ; 
Its  striking  shades  will  call  upon  the  eye. 
To  point  its  place  there  needs  no  otlier  gcid 

[ExEuirr  Ros.  and  At 
(7o  Bas.)  Loves  not  Count  Basil  too  tkb 
ing  art  ? 
It  is  in  ancient  painting  much  admired. 
Bat,  Ah !  do  not  banish  me  these  few  sh 
ments: 
Too  soon  they  will  be  gone !  for  ever  gooe 
Vict,  If  they  are  precious  to  you,  say  no 
But  add  to  them  another  precious  day. 
A  lady  asks  it 
Bat.  Ah,  madam!  ask  the  life-blood  fi 
heart! 
Ask  all  but  what  a  soldier  may  not  give. 

Ftrf.  'TIS  ever  thus  when  favuurs  are  di 
All  had  been  granted  but  the  thing  we  beg 
And  still  some  great  unlikely  substitute. 
Your  life,  your  soul,  your  all  of  earthly  goc 
Is  profferM  in  the  room  of  one  small  boon. 
So  keep  your  life-blood,  generous,  valiant  1 
And  may  it  long  your  noble  heart  enrich. 
Until  I  wbh  it  shed.  (Bas.  tUtemptt  to  tpta 

Nay  frame  no  new 

1  will  not  hear  it. 

(  She  putt  out  her  hand  at  if  the  ire 
A  IS  mouthy  but  at  a  dittance  / 
Bas.  runt  eagerly  up  to  her,  am 
it  to  hit  lipt.) 
Bat.  Let  this  sweet  hand  indeed  its  thn 
form, 
.\nd  make  it  heaven  to  be  for  ever  dumb  ! 
( Vict  lookt  ttately  and  offended. — Basil  Ian 

0  pardon  me  !     I  know  not  what  I  do. 
Frown  not,  reduce  me  not  to  wretchedness 
But  only  grant — 

Vict.  What  shouM  I  gr«nt  U 

Who  has  so  oft  my  earnest  suit  denied 

Bat.  By  heaven  Til  grant  it !  1*11  do  anc 
Say  but  thou  art  no  more  offended  with  mc 

Vict,  {raiting  him.)  Well,  Basil,  this  gc 
mise  is  thy  pardon. 

1  will  not  wait  your  noble  frtendls  retun. 
Since  we  shall  meet  again.— 

You  will  perform  your  word  ? 


BASIL. 
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:  wiUperfoflm  iL 
Farewell,  my  loid. 

[ExiT,ioaAJb«r/adicf. 
aione.)  «  Farewell,  toy  lord.*'    0 !    what 
delightful  sweetnen ! 
»c  of  that  Toice  dwells  on  the  ear ! 
ell,  my  lord  !*'— Ay,  and  then  look*d  she 


btest  glance  of  her  bewitching  eye, 
irk  blue  eyts^  commands  the  inmost  souL 
ere  is  yet  one  day  of  life  before  me, 
atsoe'er  betide,  I  will  enjoy  it 
but  a  partial  sunshine  in  my  lot, 
nverse  with  her,  gaze  on  her  still, 
3ind  were  pain  and  misery, 
^ere  it  not  the  easing  of  all  pain, 
the  dismal  gloom  of  after-years, 
X  remembrance  on  the  mind  to  wear 
ery  moonbeams  on  the  'nighted  deep, 
»ven*s  blest  sun  is  gone  ? 
rcy  !  how  my  heart  within  me  beat 
le  so  sweetly  plead  the  cause  of  love  ! 
have  loved  ?  why  shrink  I  at  the  thought  ? 
luld  she  not !  no,  no,  it  cannot  be— 
on  earth  is  worthy  of  her  love, 
be  could,  how  blest  a  man  were  he  ! 
)ve  my  giddy  thoughts  ?  it  must  not  be. 
It  she  well  some  gentle  kindness  bear  $ 
'  him  oft,  his  absent  fate  inquire, 
uld  he  fall  in  battle,  mourn  his  fall, 
vould  mourn— 4uch  love  might  she  bestow ; 
'  of  soul  the  man  who  would  exchange  it 
nest  lore  of  the  most  loving  dame ! 
comes  Rosinberg — ^have  I  done  well  ? 
DOt  say  I  have. 

Enter  RosiKBaao. 
Vbere  is  the  princess  ? 
'  I  return  M  not  ere  she  went 
Toull  see  her  stilL 

What,  comes  she  forth  again } 
<he  does  to-morrow. 

Thou  hast  yielded  then. 
!ome,  Rosinberg,  111  tell  thee  as  we  go  ; 
ipossible  I  should  not  yield. 
>  Basil  !  thou  art  weaker  than  a  child. 
Tea,  yes,  my  friend,  but  'tis  a  noble  weak- 


less  which  hath  greater  things  achieved 
the  firm  determined  strength  of  reason. 
» 7  I  feel  a  new-bom  power  within  me, 
ike  me  twenty-fold  the  man  IVe  been 
lis  fated  day. 

'ated,  indeed  !  but  an  ill-fated  day. 
Ices  thee  other  than  thy  former  self. 
t  work  its  will ;  it  cannot  change  thee 
I  shall  not  love. 

rhanks,  Rosinberg !  thou  art  a  noble  heart ! 
DoC  be  the  man  thou  couldst  not  love 
nperial  crown.  [Exkxtht. 

'1.^-A  niAU.  ▲FAXTMCRT  IN  THE  PALACE. 

Enter  Dvaa  and  Oaukibcio. 

The  point  is  gain'd}   my  daughter   is 
soeccatful; 
J  if  detainM  another  day. 


Gaur.  But  does  the  princess  know  your  secret 
aim? 

JkJse,  No,  that  had  marr'd  the  whole ;  she  if  t 
woman  t 
Her  mind,  as  suits  the  sex,  too  weak  and  narrow  . ' 
To  relish  deep-laid  schemes  of  policy. 
Besides,  so  far  unlike  a  child  of  mine. 
She  holds  its  subtle  arts  in  high  derision. 
And  wiU  not  serve  us  but  with  bandaged  eyes. 
Gauriecio,  could  I  trusty  servants  find. 
Experienced,  crafty,  close,  and  unrestrain'd 
By  silly,  superstitious,  child-learnt  fears. 
What  might  I  not  effect  ? 

Gaur,  0  any  thing ! 

The  deep  and  piercing  genius  of  your  bigness. 
So  ably  served,  might  e'en  achieve  the  empire. 

Duke,  No,  no,  my  friend,  thou  dost  o'erprize  my 
parts; 
Yet  mighty  things  might  b^^eep  subtle  wita 
In  truth,  are  master  spirits  in  the  world. 
The  brave  man's  courage,  and  the  student's  lore«   . 
Are  but  as  toOls  his  secret  ends  to  work, 
Who  hath  the  skill  to  use  them. 
This  brave  Count  Basil,  dost  thou  know  him  well  ? 
Much  have  we  gain'd,  but  for  a  single  day, 
At  such  a  time,  to  hold  his  troops  detain 'd  \ 
When,  by  that  secret  message  of  our  spy. 
The  rival  powers  are  on  the  brink  of  action  t 
But  might  we  more  effect  ?    Knowest  thou  thif 

Basil? 
Might  he  be  tamper'd  with  ? 

Gaur.  That  were  most  dangerous.^ 

He  is  a  man,  whose  sense  of  right  and  wrong  . 
To  such  a  high  romantic  pitch  is  wound. 
And  all  so  hot  and  fiery  is  his  nature. 
The  slightest  hint,  as  though  you  did  suppose 
Baseness  and  treachery  in  him,  so  he'll  deem  it. 
Would  be  to  rouse  a  flame  that  might  destroy. 

Duke.  But  interest,  interest ;  man's  all-ruling 
power. 
Will  tame  the  hottest  spirit  to  your  service. 
And  skilfully  applied,  mean  service  too  ; 
E'en  as  there  is  an  element  in  nature 
Which,  when  subdued,  will  on  your  hearth  fulfil 
The  lowest  uses  of  domestic  wants. 

Gaur.  Earth-kindled  fire,  which  from  a  little 
spark. 
On  hidden  fuel  feeds  his  growing  strength. 
Till  o'er  the  lofty  fabric  it  inspires 
And  rages  out  its  power,  may  be  subdued. 
And  in  your  base  domestic  service  bound ; 
But  who  would  madly  in  its  wild  career 
The  fire  of  heaven  arrest  to  boil  his  pot  ? 
No,  Basil  will  not  serve  your  secret  schemes. 
Though  you  had  all  to  give  ambition  strives  for 
We  must  beware  of  him. 

Duke.  His  father  was  my  friend, — I  wish'd  to 
gain  him: 
But  since  fantastic  fancies  bind  him  thus. 
The  sin  be  on  his  head  ;  I  stand  acquitted, 
And  must  receive  him,  even  to  his  ruin. 

Gaur.  I  have  prepared  Bernardo  for  your  service ; 
To-night  he  will  depart  for  th'  Austrian  camp. 
And  should  he  find  them  on  the  eve  of  battle, 
IVe  bid  him  wait  the  issue  of  the  field. 
If  that  our  eeciet  fnends  victorious  prove. 
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With  th*  arrow's  speed  he  will  return  again  ; 
But  should  fair  fortune  crown  Piscaro*S  arms, 
Then  shall  your  soothing  message  greet  his  ears  i 
For  till  our  friends  some  sound  advantage  gain. 
Our  actions  still  must  wear  an  Austrian  face. 
Duke.  Well  hast  thou  schoolM  him.    Didst  thou 
add  withal, 
That  *tis  my  will  he  garnish  well  his  speech, 
With  honey'd  words  of  the  most  dear  regard. 
And  friendly  love  I  bear  him  ?    This  is  needful ; 
And  lest  my  slowness  in  the  promised  aid 
Awuke  suspicion,  bid  him  e*en  rehearse 
The  many  favoun  on  my  house  bestow'd 
Jjv  his  imperial  master  as  a  theme 
On  which  ray  gratitude  delights  to  dwell. 
Gavr.  I  have,  an'  please  your  highness. 
Duke,  Then  'lis  well. 

Oaur.  But  for  the  yielding  up  that  little  fort 
There  could  be  no  suspicion. 

Duke.  My  governor  I  have  severely  punish'd. 
As  a  most  daring  traitor  to  my  orders. 
Ha  cannot  from  his  darksome  dungeon  tell ; 
Why  then  should  they  suspect  P 
Caw.  lie  mu«t  not  live  should  Charles  prove 

victorious. 
Duke.  He's  done  me  service :  say  not  so,  Gau- 

riecio. 
Gaur.  A  traitor's  name  he  will  not  calmly  bear; 
He'll  tell  his  tale  aloud — ^he  must  not  live. 
Duke.  Well,  if  it  mu^t— we'll  Ulk  of  this  again. 
Gaur.  But  while  with  anxious  care  and  crafty 
wiles. 
You  would  enlarge  the  limits  of  your  state. 
Your  highness  must  beware  lest  inward  broils 
Bring  danger  near  at  hand :  your  northern  subjects 
E'en  now  are  disci mtcntei!  and  nnq'jiet 
Dukff.  What,  dare  tlie  un;;ratetul  miscreants  thus 
return 
The  many  favours  of  my  princely  grace  ? 
Ti*  ever  thu«  induliCfncc  !c{Kiils  the  base  ; 
Rai<ing  up  pride,  and  lawless  turbulence, 
Like  noxious  vapours  from  the  fulsome  marjh 
When  morning  shines  upon  it. — 
Did  I  not  lately  with  parcni:!!  care, 
Whon  din*  invai!rr<  tht  ir  de«tnicli.m  threaten M, 
Provide  thfm  all  with  mc-an^  of  Their  defence  P 
bid  I  not,  a*i  a  m.irk  uf  i^riri  ms  t:u«t, 
A  biHly  iif  thrir  vainnt  ytmih  soli-ct 
To  C'.Mr!  tny  siirrod  per<«»n  '  till  !!i  .t  Axy 
An  h-.Minur  never  yot  allowiil  Thrirr:r«». 
Di.l  1  i:  *l  <ii?Icr  IhoTn,  nfiun  thvir  5'iit, 
T"  r^liMUh  Tn.inufioture*  in  their  towns  ? 
Ami  .litiT  Til  *«  nie  ch''»<en  'inldior'S  'tp.irc 
To  C'.i.ird  the  '  !«^<<in:rs  of  inteii'ir  jioai  v  ■ 


And  to  encourage  well  their  infkat  trade. 
Quarter^. your  troops  upon  tbcBi.— Please  JM 

All  (hH-'tliey  do  most  readily  allow. 

Duke.  They  do  allow  it  then,  ungnlefal  varMi ! 
What  would  they  have  f  what  would  the}-  kiie, 
Oauriecio ! 
Gaur.  Some  mitigation  of  their  gricvou*  burirai, 
Which,  like  an  iron  weight  around  their  ncck<, 
Do  bend  their  care-worn  faces  to  the  earth, 
Like  creatures  furm'd  upon  its  soil  to  creep. 
Not  stand  erect,  and  view  the  sun  of  heaicn. 
Duke.  But  they  beyond  their  proper  spLerr  wnll 
rise; 
T/Ct  them  their  lot  fulfil  as  we  do  ours. 
Society  of  varh>us  parts  is  form'd  ; 
They  arc  its  grounds,  its  mud,  its  sediment. 
And  we  the  mantling  top  which  crowns  the  vkk 
Calm,  steady  labour  is  tJieir  greatest  bliss ; 
To  aim  at  higher  things  beseems  them  nut. 
To  let  them  work  In  peace  my  care  shall  be  | 
To  slacken  labour  is  to  nourish  pride. 
Methinks  thou  art  a  pler.dor  for  these  fools : 
What  may  this  mean,  Gaurieciu  ? 
Gaur.  They  were  resolved  to  lay  their  (lA 
before  you. 
And  would  have  found  some  other  advocate 
Less  pleasing  to  3'our  grace  had  I  refused. 
Duke,  Well,  let  them  know,  some  more  nn^ 
nient  season 
ru  think  of  this,  and  do  for  them  as  much 
As  suits  the  honour  of  my  princely  state. 
Their  prince's  honour  should  be  ever  dear 
To  worthy  subjects  a«  their  precious  lives. 
Gaur.  I  fcnr,  unless  you    give    some 
pivmiv*. 
They  will  be  violent  still 

Duke,  Then  do  it,  if  the  wretches  are  so  boUt 
Wc  can  retract  it  when  the  times  allow ; 
Tis  of  email  consequence.    Go  sec  Bemarlo, 
And  come  to  me  again.  [Elft 

Gaur.  [mIm)  0  happy  people  !  whose  indil^rf 
lonl 
From  ever>'  care,  with  which  increasing  vfaltli, 
With  all  its  hopes  and  fears,  doth  ever  move 
The  hum jn  breast.  mo«t  grariuu«ly  would  free 
And  kindly  leave  you  naught  to  do  but  tod  I 
This  creature  m>w,  with  all  his  reptile  cunctrib 
Writhing  and  turning  through  a  maze  of  wiks, 
Bolievev  his  genius  form'd  to  rule  mankind ; 
And  calls  his  sordid  wi-^h  for  territory 
That  m^iilest  pa«<iion  of  the  soul,  ambition. 
Born  had  he  been  to  fiill  iw  $ome  li*w  tia^ie, 
A  petty  tradesman  still  he  ha«1  remain 'd. 
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(ri:ur.  Niy,  ;>!f.icc  your  higlme'!'.  thry  do  well  ■  And  umM  the  art  with  which  he  rules  a  ^tate 

}  To  circumvent  his  br«»lhcr'«  il  the  craft, 
Or  cheat  the  buyers  of  his  paltry  ware. 


,11.  'W 


That  w'lrn  v  .jir  rnemie*  in  fell  revrnffc 
Yi'ur  f-.'irni-r  i:ir«».ids  ihri-utonM  ti»  repay. 
Their  antirnt  arms  yon  iJi  1  t.i  them  :"st,.re. 
With  Viiid  i-ormi'-ii-'n  •■<  di-hnd  them-i-Ivps  1 
That  s.i  fir  have  they  iV!t  y.i-ir  piinci''v  jirice. 
In  drafting  frtim  their  noIS  their  giHN*;ir«t  vnnlh 
To  be  your  servant*  i    Thit  y-  :i  did  Viurhnafe, 
fhi  paying  of  a  larpe  anil  liciw  tine. 
Leave  ti  apply  Ihi*  liNmr  nf  "Sr.:  h:inil< 
As  best  night  profit  to  the  cjun'.ry's  wul : 


And  ypi  he  thinkit, — ht.  hj.  ha,  ha  ' — he  thiakf 
I  am  the  tt>ul  and  ^erv.mt  of  his  will. 
I  Well,  If  I  il  lie  ;  through  .i!I  the  maze  of  tioul^ 
I  Mis  pliit<  and  b3<ie  opprr<«i)n  mu«t  rrrate, 
i  I'll  jsh.i;**'  niy<oIf  a  w.iy  t.i  lusher  tliinc^: 
I  And  wh.i  wil!  <jy  'ti*  mrnii^  ' 
j  A  «on!il  I'cinir,  whi  r\]Ht  t^  r-i  faith 
n>it  a<  *rlf-inli  II";:  Jiti !» ;  uij  •  wnjll  nvt  traft 
I  !ii-  ^iK'i.r*""!  tifi  cf  uxtu.e  V.U  tae  soul, 
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feitliAil  stnrke.    Penrenie  &te ! 
bim,  I  would  deipiM  this  dealing } 
I  tm,  bora  low  in  fortune, 
lind  uptiing  to  be  great, 
■om  the  steps  which  lead  to  itt 
ire  not  right,  no  saint  am  I  j 
ire*!i  passion  in  my  breast, 
me  to  rise  in  spite  of  fortune. 

[RziT. 

—AH  AFAmnreirr  nr  tht  palace. 

IsABSLLA  are  discoTered  playing  at  che«; 
Alsixi  sitUof  by  them  reading  to  henelC 

y  with  it,  I  will  not  pUy  again, 
more  be  foolish  in  my  presence 
)t  a  cheat,  an  arrant  cheat ! 
rear  that  I  am  fgilse  by  such  an  oath, 
me  honest,  since  its  forfeiture 
jTOur  highness  gain. 
I'rt  wrong,  my  Isabella,  simple  maid  j 
try  forfeit  of  this  oath, 
1  to  all  the  dearest  pnde  of  women, 
more  be  foolish  in  my  presence ! 
does  your  grace,  hail'd  by  applauding 
rds, 

iceful  eloquence  address\l 
mplishM,  noble,  courtly  youths, 
e  songs  of  heayen-inspired  bards, 
ard  proofs  of  admiration  prize, 
swains  their  Tillage  fair  ones  pay ! 
▼e  will  master  all  the  power  d  art ! 
she  who  nerer  has  beheld 
courtier,  or  the  tuneful  sage, 
ances  of  her  conquering  eye 
e  simple  swain  become, 
gar  charms. 

cunning  artless,  tame  the  rude, 
augfaty,  shake  th'  undaunted  soul  { 
idle  in  the  lion's  mouth, 
I  forth  as  a  domestic  cur, 
B  triumphs  of  all-powerful  beauty ! 
nt  flattering  words  and  tuneful  praise, 
glances,  and  obsequious  service, 
resence,  it  were  nothing  worth : 
ite  coif  o'er  my  braided  locks, 
in,  good,  simple,  fireside  dame. 
'^  ktr  head  from  her  ^Mib.)    And  is, 
sed,  a  plain  domestic  dame, 
duties  of  a  useful  state, 
ss  dignity  than  she, 
30  her  transient  beauty  builds 
ideal  tyranny  ? 
too! 

Yes,  most  unreal  power  | 
only  finds  her  self-esteem 
miration,  begs  an  alms ; 
others  for  her  daily  food, 
ay  senrant  of  her  slaves; 
itimes,  in  a  fsntastic  hour, 
!  may  a  childish  power  exert, 
isobles,  but  degrades  her  state. 
are  severe,  Albini,  most  severe ! 
pMsions  placed  within  the  breast 
-b*d,  subdued,  pluck'd  by  the  roots ! 
gifts  to  some  good  end  were  given. 
for  a  Doble,  for  a  generous  end. 
40 


Viet,  Am  I  ungenerous  then  ? 

•^A.  Yes,  most  ungenerous : 

Who,  for  the  pleasure  of  a  little  power. 
Would  give  most  unavailing  pain  to  those. 
Whose  love  you  ne'er  can  recompense  again. 
E'en  now,  to-day,  0 !  was  it  not  ungenerous 
To  fetter  BasU  with  a  foolish  tie. 
Against  his  will,  perhaps  against  his  duty  ? 

Vict.  What,  dost  thou  think  against  his  will,  my 
friend  ? 

AIL  Full  sura  I  am  against  his  reason's  wilL 

Vict.  Ah !  but  indeed  thou  must  excuse  me  here  s 
For  duller  than  a  shelled  crab  was  she. 
Who  could  suspect  her  power  in  such  a  mind. 
And  calmly  leave  it  doubtful  and  unproved. 
But  wherefore  dost  thou  look  so  gravely  on  me  ? 
Ah  I  well  I  read  those  looks  !  methinks  they  say, 
**  Your  mother  did  not  so." 

Alb.  Your  highness  reads  them  true,  she  did  not  so. 
If  foolish  vanity  e'er  soil'd  her  thoughts. 
She  kept  it  low,  withheld  its  aliment ; 
Not  pamper'd  it  with  evexy  motley  food. 
From  the  fond  tribute  of  a  noble  heart 
To  the  lisp'd  flattery  of  a  cunning  child. 

Viet.  Nay,  speak  not  thus,— Albini,  speak  not 
thus 
Of  little  blue-eyed,  sweet,  fair-hair'd  Mirando. 
He  is  the  orphan  of  a  hapless  pair  i 
A  loving,  beautiful,  but  hapless  pair. 
Whose  story  is  so  pleasing,  and  so  sad. 
The  swains  have  tura'd  it  to  a  plaintive  lay, 
And  sing  it  as  they  tend  their  mountain  Acep. 
Besides,  (to  Isab.)  I  am  the  guardian  of  his  choice. 
When  first  I  saw  him — dost  thou  not  remember  ? 

hab.  'Twas  in  the  public  garden. 

Viet.  Even  so  { 

Pereh'd  in  his  nurso'fe  arms,  a  roughsome  quean, 
111  suited  to  the  lovely  chai^  she  bore. 
How  steadfastly  he  fixed  his  looks  upon  me, 
His  dark  eyes  shining  through  forgotten  tears. 
Then  stretch 'd  his  little  arms  and  call'd  me  mother ! 
What  could  I  do  ?  I  took  the  bantling  home-* 
I  could  not  tell  the  imp  he  had  no  mother. 

AJb.  Ah !  there,  my  duld,  thou  hast  indeed  no 
blame. 

Viet.  Now  this  is  kindly  said :  thanks,  sweet 
Albini ! 
Still  call  me  child,  and  chide  me  as  thou  wilt. 
O !  would  that  I  were  such  as  thou  couldst  love ! 
Couldst  deafly  love,  as  thou  didst  love  my  mother ! 

Alb.  {preseing  her  to  her  breatt.)  And  do  I  not  ? 
all  perfect  as  she  was, 
I  know  not  that  she  went  so  near  my  heart 
As  thou  with  all  thy  faults. 

Viet.  And  say'st  thou  so  ?  would  I  had  sooner 
known ! 
I  had  done  any  thing  to  give  thee  pleasure. 

AJb.  Then  do  so  now,  and  put  thy  faults  away. . 

Vict.  No,  say  not  faults ;  the  freaks  of  thought- 
less youth. 

Alb.  Nay,  veiy  faults  they  must  indeed  be  call'd. 

Vict,  0 !  say  but  foibles  !  youthful  foibles  only ! 

Alb.  Faults,  faults,  real  faults  you  must  confess 
they  are. 

Vict.  In  truth  I  cannot  do  your  sense  the  wrong 
To  think  JO  poorly  of  the  one  you  love. 

%V 
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Alb.  I  must  be  fpne  t  thou  hast  o'ercome  me  now  t 
Another  time  I  will  not  yield  it  so.  [Ezrr. 

bob.  The  countess  is  severe ;  she's  too  severe  x 
She  once  was  jroung,  though  now  advanced  in  years. 

Vict.  No,  I  deserve  it  all ;  she  is  most  worthy. 
Unlike  those  faded  beauties  of  the  court, 
but  now  the  wither'd  stems  of  former  flowers. 
With  all  their  blossoms  shed,  her  nobler  mind 
Procures  to  her  the  privilege  of  man, 
Ne'er  to  be  old  till  nature's  strength  decays. 
Some  few  years  hence,  if  I  should  live  so  long, 
I'd  be  Albini  rather  than  myself. 

liob.  Here  comes  your  little  favourite. 

Vict.  I  am  not  in  the  humour  for  him  now. 

Kntcr  MuAifDO,  running  up  to  Victoria,  and  taking 
hold  of  her  gown,  while  she  takes  no  nmice  of  him,  as 
he  holds  up  hto  mouth  to  be  kissed. 

bob,  {to  Mir.)  Thou  seest  the  princess  cant  be 
troubled  with  thee. 

Mir.  0  but  she  will !  I'll  scramble  up  her  robe, 
A*  naughty  boys  do  when  they  climb  for  apples. 

hob.  Come  here,  sweet  child ;  I'll  kiss  thee  in 
her  stead. 

Mir.  Nay,  but  I  will  not  have  a  kiss  of  thee. 
Would  I  were  tall !  0  were  I  but  so  Ull  \ 

hab.  And  how  tall  wouldst  thou  be  ? 

Mir.  Thou  dost  not  know  ? 

Just  tall  enough  to  reach  Victoria's  lips. 

Vict,  (embracing  him.)  0 !  I  must  bend  to  this, 
thou  little  urchin. 
Who  taught  thee  all  this  wit,  this  childish  wit  ? 
Whom  does  Mirando  love  ?   (emhraea  him  again.) 

Mir.  He  loves  Victoiia. 

Vict.  And  wherefore  loves  he  her  ? 

Mir,  Because  she's  pretty. 

I*ah.  Hast  thou  no  little  prate  to-day,  Mirando  ? 
No  tale  to  earn  a  sugar-plum  withal  ? 

Mir.  Ay,  that  I  have :   I  know  who  loves  her 
grace. 

Vict.  Who  is  it,  pray  ?  thou  shalt  have  comfits 
for  it 

Mir.  (looking  ilyly  at  her.)  It  is — it  is — it  is 
the  Count  of  Maldo. 

Virt.  Away,  thou  little  chit !  that  tale  is  old, 
And  was  not  worth  a  sugor-phim  when  new. 

Mir.  Well  then,  I  know  who  loves  her  highness 
well. 

Virt.  Who  is  it,  then  ? 

hab.  Who  i?  it,  naughty  boy  ? 

Mir.  It  w  the  handsome  Man]uii  uf  CarlatzL 

Vict.  No,  no,  Mirando,  thou  art  naughty  still  i 
Twice  have  I  paid  thee  for  that  tale  already. 

Mir.    Well  then,  indeed — I  know  who  loves 
V  ictoria. 

Virt.  And  who  i»  he  ? 

Mir.  It  is  Mirando's  ^elf. 

Virt,  Thnu  little  imp  I  this  stor>'  b  not  new, 
But  thou  iihalt  have  thy  hire.  Come,  let  us  go. 
<k),  run  before  ux,  lK>y.  [look'd, 

Mir.  Nay,  but  Til  idiow  yuu  how  Cotmt  Wolvar 
Vkhen  he  conducted  I«abcl  from  court. 

Vict.  How  did  he  look  ? 

Mir.  Give  me  your  hand :  he  held  his  body  thus ; 
(putting  kinuelf  in  a  ridirulnu<  lowing  potture.) 
And  then  he  whisper'd  softly ;  then  lo<.)k*d  so^ 

(Offing  If  I'M  Am  eyet  afecMly.) 


Then  she  look'd  so,  and  tmilcd  to  Urn  agara. 

(Throwing  down  Us  eyas  qferffdi.' 
bob.  Thou  art  a  little  knscve,  and  nwt  be  whippy 
[Ezsuirr.  Mirando  Imiing  mT  Viclsrii 
qffectodif. 


ACT  ni. 

Scute  L^an  opeh  imuBT,  ob  fQCAH. 

Enter  RosmBsa  and  FKBDsaicx,  bj  opposiie  sida  d 

thest^e. 

Fred.  So  Basil,  from  the  preesing  calls  of  wu, 
Another  day  to  rest  and  pastime  gives. 
How  is  it  now  ?  methinks  thou  art  not  pkisel 

Ros.  It  matters  little  if  I  am  or  not 

Fred,  Now  pny  thee  do  confesi  thoa  ait  sihiwii 
Thou,  who  art  wisely  wont  to  wt  at  nanght 
The  noble  fire  of  individual  coniagie, 
And  call  calm  prudence  the  mpeiiui  viitoe, 
What  say'st  thou  now,  my  eandid  Roimbe% 
When  thy  great  captain,  in  a  time  like  this. 
Denies  his  weary  troops  one  day  of  rest 
Before  th'  exertions  of  approaching  bittle, 
Yet  grants  it  to  a  prett>'  lady's  rait  f 

Rot.  Who  told  thee  this  ?  it  wu  no  liicDdly  tali 
And  no  one  else,  besides  a  tnisty  friend. 
Could  know  his  motives.    Then  thov  wroag^  ■ 

too; 
For  I  admire,  as  much  as  thou  dott,  Frederick, 
The  fire  of  valour,  e'en  rash,  becdlctt  vakwrs 
But  not  like  thee  do  I  depreciate 
That  far  superior,  yea,  that  godlike  talent, 
Which  doth  direct  that  fire,  bccanae  indeed 
It  is  a  talent  nature  has  denied  me. 

Fred.  Well,  well,  and  greatly  he  may  boait  kk 
virtue. 
Who  risks  perhaps  th'  imperial  axmy*t  late, 
To  please  a  lady's  freak*— 

Rot.  Go,  go,  thon'rt  piejofiMfc 

A  passion,  which  I  do  not  choose  to  name, 
Has  warp'd  thy  judgment 

Fred.  No,  by  heaven  thou  wrong'st  me  f 
I  do,  with  most  enthusiastic  warmth, 
Trae  valour  love  t  wherever  he  is  found, 
I  love  the  hero  too ;  but  hate  to  see 
The  praises  due  to  him  so  cheaply  eamM. 

Rot.  Then  mayst  thou  now  these  geoerooi  fa^ 
ings  prove. 
BdMld  that  man,  whose  short  and  grizzly  hsir 
In  clustering  locks  his  dark  brown  fisce  o*c 
Where  now  the  scars  of  former  sabre 
In  honourable  companionship  are  seen 
With  the  deep  lines  of  age ;  whose  piereiagcyt 
Beneath  its  shading  eyebrow  keenly  daits 
Its  yet  un(]uenrhed  beams,  as  though  in  agt 
Its  youthful  fire  had  been  ai^in  rrnew'd. 
To  be  the  guardian  of  its  darkenM  mate : 
See  with  what  vigorous  steps  his  upright  fona 
He  onward  bears ;  nay,  e'en  that  ^"acant  skert 
Which  droops  so  sadly  Ity  his  better  side, 
Suits  not  ungracefully  the  veteran^  mien. 
This  is  the  man,  whose  glorious  arts  in  battk 
We  heard  to-day  related  o*er  our  wine. 
I  go  to  tell  the  general  he  t<  come : 
Enjoy  the  «:enorou<  fi^ling^  of  tky  breast, 
.\nd  make  an  old  nun  happy.  [Cm 
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Eater  Giorrmr. 

mw9  loldier,  let  me  profit  by  the  chance 
M  kere  i  I*ve  heard  of  thy  exploits. 
i!  then  70a  have  but  heard  an  aocient  tale, 

I  been  long  forgotten. 

at  true  it  is,  and  should  not  be  forgotten ; 

iierals  jealoot  of  their  soldiers*  £ftme, 

it  with  neglect 

here  are,  perhaps,  who  may  be  so  unge- 

erons. 

nfaaps,  say*»t  thou  ?  in  very  truth  there 

te. 

Mm  else  rewarded  with  neglect, 

ny  a  paltry  fellow  in  thy  corps 

;>romoted  ?  it  is  ever  thus. 

:  Bfardini  in  your  company  ? 

lOugh  honour'd  with  a  valiant  name, 

rbo  knew  him  well,  a  paltry  soldier. 

)ur  pardon,  sir :  we  did  esteem  him  much> 

nferior  to  his  gallant  friend, 

Sebastian. 

The  brave  Sebastian ! 

I I  am  told,  a  learned  coxcomb, 

a  goose-quill  better  than  a  sword. 
;  thou  call  him  brave  ? 
dott  bear  about  that  war-worn  trunk, 
1  target,  hack*d  and  rough  with  wounds, 
er  all  his  mighty  battles,  he 
k  smooth  skin  in  his  coflsin  laid, 
'd  with  a  scar  ? 

I  doty  callM  not  to  such  desperate  service ; 
•ought  where  few  alive  remain 'd, 
inscath'd ;  where  but  a  few  remain'd, 
'd  and  mangled ;  {showing  his  tbounds.) 
as  belike  you*ve  seen, 
nights,  around  the  evening  lamp, 
:hed  moths,  wingless,  and  half  consumed, 
crawling  o'er  their  heaps  of  dead. — 
m  a  small,  though  desperate  post, 
ee  hundred  goodly  chosen  men, 
were  left,  and  right  dear  friends  were  we 
rter.    They  are  all  dead  now : 
1  lonely. — We  were  valiant  hearts — 
[>ewalter  would  have  stopp'd  a  breach 
e  devil  himself.    Vm  lonely  now ! 
a  sorry  for  thee.   Hang  ungrateful  chiefs ! 
tboa  not  promoted  P 
rter  that  battle,  where  my  happy  fate    • 
t  to  fulfil  a  glorious  part, 
h  the  gibing  insults  of  a  slave, 
lets  favourite  of  a  great  man's  favourite, 
d  affront ;  our  cautious  prince, 
vm  policy  dependent  made, 
as  I  am  told,  promote  me  then, 
le  is  ashamed,  or  has  forgot  it. 
r,  fy  upon  it !  let  him  be  ashamed : 
lifle  for  thee— {offering  him  money.) 

No,  good  sir ; 
ogh  to  live  as  poor  men  do. 
in  want  111  thankfully  receive, 
BB  poor,  but  not  because  I'm  brave. 
BttYe  proud,  old  soldier. 

No,  I  am  not  proud ; 
nt,  BMtki&ks  I'd  be  morose, 
g  to  depndate  other  men. 


Enter  BosiVBBBo. 

Bm,  {clapping  Geof.  on  the  khouider,)  How  goes 
it  with  thee  now,  my  good  field-marshal  > 

Oeqf.  The  better  that  I  see  your  honour  well. 
And  in  the  humour  to  be  meny  with  me. 

Rot.  'Faith,  by  my  sword,  I've  rightly  named 
thee  too; 
What  is  a  good  field-marshal  but  a  man. 
Whose  generous  courage  and  undaunted  mind 
Doth  marshal  others  on  in  glory's  way  ? 
Thou  art  not  one  by  princely  favour  dubb'd. 
But  one  of  nature's  making. 

Geqf.  You  show,  my  lord,  such  pleasant  courtesy, 
I  know  not  how-* 

J2of .  But  see,  the  general  oomes. 

Enter  Basil. 

Rot,  {pointing  to  Geo!)  Behold  the  worthy 
veteran. 

Bat.  {taking  him  by  thf  hand.)  Brave,  honourable 
man,  your  worth  I  know. 
And  greet  it  with  a  brother  soldier^  love. 

Geqf.  {taking  away  his  htnd  in  confusion,)  My 
general,  this  is  too  much,  too  much  honour. 

Bat,  {taking  hit    hand   again.)   No,   valiant 
soldier,  I  must  have  it  so. 

Geqf,  My  humble  state  agrees  not  with  such 
honour. 

Bat,  Think  not  of  it,  thy  state  is  not  thyself. 
Let  mean  souls,  highly  rank'd,  look  down  on  thee, 
As  the  poor  dwarf,  perch'd  on  a  pedestal, 
O'erlooks  the  giant :  tis  not  worth  a  thought 
Art  thou  not  Geoflry  of  the  tenth  brigade, 
Whose  warlike  feats,  child,  maid,  and  matron  know.' 
And  oft,  cross-elbow'd,  o'er  his  nightly  bowl. 
The  jolly  toper  to  his  comrade  tells  ? 
Whose  glorious  feats  of  war,  by  cottage  door. 
The  ancient  soldier,  tracing  in  the  sand 
The  many  movements  of  the  varied  field. 
In  warlike  terras  to  listening  swains  relates; 
Whose  bosoms  glowing  at  the  wondrous  tale 
First  learn  to  scorn  the  hind's  inglorious  life ; 
Shame  seize  me,  if  I  would  not  rather  be 
The  roan  thou  art,  than  court-created  chief, 
Known  only  by  the  dates  of  his  promotion  ! 

Geqf.  Ah  !  would  I  were,  would  I  were  young 
again. 
To  fight  beneath  your  standard,  noble  general ; 
Methinks  what  I  have  done  were  but  a  jest. 
Ay,  but  a  jest  to  what  I  now  should  do. 
Were  I  again  the  man  that  I  have  been. 
0  !  I  could  fight ! 

Bat,  And  would'st  thou  fight  for  me  ? 

Geof.  Ay,  to  the  death  ! 

Bat,  Then  come,  brave  man,  and  be  my  cham- 
pion still : 
The  sight  of  thee  will  fire  my  soldiers'  breasts ; 
Come,  noble  veteran,  thou  shalt  fight  for  me. 

[Exit  with  Geoffry. 

Fred,  What  does  he  mean  to  do  ? 

R08.  We'll  know  ere  long. 

Fred.  Our  general  bears  it  with  a  careless  face. 
For  one  so  wise. 

Rot,  A  careless  face  ?  on  what  ? 

Fred,  Nov:  ^Hgn  not  ignorance,  we  know  it  «1L 
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News  which  have  spread  in  whispers  from  the 

court. 
Since  last  night's  messenger  arrived  from  Milan. 

Ro8.  As  I*m  an  honest  man,  I  know  it  not ! 

Fred,  Tis  said  the  rival  armies  are  so  near 
A  battle  must  immediately  ensue. 

Rot.  It  cannot  be.    Our  general  knows  it  not 
The  Duke  is  of  our  side  a  sworn  ally, 
And  had  such  messenger  to  Mantua  come, 
He  would  have  been  apprized  upon  the  instant 
It  cannot  be,  it  is  some  idle  tale. 

Fred.  So  may  it  prove  till  we  have  join'd  them 
too- 
Then  Heaven  grant  they  may  be  nearer  still ! 
For  0 !  my  soul  for  war  and  danger  pants, 
As  doih  the  noble  lion  for  his  prey. 
My  soul  delights  in  battle. 

Rot.  Upon  my  simple  word,  IM  rather  see 
A  score  of  friendly  fellows  shaking  hands. 
Than  all  the  world  in  arms.    Hast  thou  no  fear  ? 

Fred.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Rot.  Hast  thou  no  fear  of  death  ? 

Fred.  Fear  is  a  name  for  somcthinf;  in  the  mind, 
But  what,  from  inward  sense,  I  can  nut  tell. 
I  could  as  little  anxioui  march  to  battle. 
As  when  a  buy  to  childish  games  I  nn. 

Rot.  Then  as  much  virtue  hast  thou  in  thy  val- 
our, 
As  when  a  child  thou  hadst  in  childish  piny. 
The  brave  man  is  not  he  who  feels  no  fear. 
For  thp.t  were  stupid  and  irrational ; 
Dut  he,  whose  noble  suul  its  fear  subdues, 
And  bravely  dares  the  dnn.s;cr  inturc  shrinks  from. 
A*  for  your  youth,  wh'im  M  .»i»d  nnd  Mows  dclij;ht. 
Away  with  thorn  I  thoro  is  ivit  in  tin'  crew 
One  valiant  spirit. — Ha  I  what  sound  is  tliis  ? 

{ Shout ine  is  hennl  irithout.) 

Fred.  The  soldiers  shuut  \  V\\  run  and  loArn  the 
cause. 

Rot.  But  tell  me  first,  how  didst  thou  like  the 
veteran  ? 

Fred.  He  is  too  proud ;  he  was  di<pleased  with 
me, 
Because  I  otferM  him  a  little  sum. 

Rus.  What,  money  !     (),  mu^t  generou<,  noble 
spirit ! 
Noble  re  warder  of  siij)orii-»r  worth  I 
A  halfpenny  for  Beli<arin^  ! 

But  hark  I  they  shout  ajjain — here  comes  Valtnmnr. 

[SffuUnK  ht'iird  uithuut.) 

Kntrr  Valtiisibr. 

What  does  this  shout  in*;  mean  P 

I'll//.  0  !  I  havo  M>rii  a  sit^ht,  a  K]nri(iu<«  si;;ht ! 
Thou  wouhNt  have  «imile<l  to  sor  it. 

Rot.  How  smile  ?  methinks  thine  eyes  are  wet 
with  tear«. 

Valt.  (paAirinir  the  hack  of  his  hnndt  acrott  his 
eyet.) 
Taith,so  thoy  are  \  well,  well,  but  I  smiletl  too. 
You  heapl  the  ^houtlni;. 

Rot.  and  Fred.  Yv<. 

Valt.  O  ha«l  you  seen  it ! 

Drawn  out  in  goodly  rank«,  there  *Uhx\  our  troops ; 
Here,  in  the  graceful  Ktate  of  manly  youth, 
His  d^r^  ^^  brighten *d  with  a  generous  smile. 


Which  to  his  eyes  ioch  flashing  las tra  gavt. 
As  though  his  soul,  like  an  untheetted  twoid, 
Had  through  them  gleunM,  ooi  mMt  foo^ 

stood, 
And  to  his  soldiers,  with  hetrtHDoriiig  wotdi 
The  veteran  showuig,  his  bnve  deeds  vAbuk^ 
Who  by  his  side  stood  like  &  sUna-scatfaV  mk. 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  some  noble  ticc, 
In  the  green  honours  of  its  jronthftd  prioM. 

Rot.  How  look'd  the  vetenn  ? 

Vait.  IcmnotteUte! 

At  first  he  bore  it  up  with  cheerful  looks. 
As  one  who  fain  would  wear  his  bonoan  bfivi^ 
And  greet  the  soldiers  with  a  comrade's  lacf ; 
But  when  Count  Basil,  in  such  moving  speick, 
Told  o*er  his  actions  past,  and  bade  hb  tnopi 
Great  deeds  to  emulate,  his  conntenancc  cfcssirfi. 
High  heaved  his  manly  breast,  as  it  had  been 
By  inward  strong  emotion  half  conmlsed  i 
Trembled  his  nether  lip ;  be  shed  some  tean: 
The  general  paused,  the  soldiers  f  hooted  load| 
Then  hastily  he  brush'd  the  drops  away, 
And  waved  his  hand,  and  clear'd  his  tear  dnU 

voice, 
As  though  he  would  some  grateful  answer  mbt 
When  back  with  double  force  the  whelming  tidi 
Of  passion  came  ;  high  o*er  his  hoary  bead 
His  arm  he  toss'd,  and  heedless  of  respect. 
In  Basil's  bosom  hid  his  aged  face. 
Sobbing  aloud.    From  the  admiring  ranks 
A  cry  arose  ;  still  louder  shouts  resound. 
I  felt  a  sudden  tightness  grasp  my  throat 
.\<  it  would  strangle  me;  such  as  I  fi*It, 
I  knew  it  well,  some  twenty  ,vears  aj^, 
When  my  g!)od  father  shed  his  blfc^ing  oo  me: 
I  hate  to  weep,  and  so  I  came  awa}'. 

Rot.  {tfivina:  V:ilt.   hix  hand.)  .\nd  there,  tik 
thou  mv  blossinz  fjr  the  tale. 
Hark,  hi^w  they  <hout  aj;:iui  !  His  nearer  now. 
This  way  they  march. 

Martial  nni5ir  hranl.  Entrr  StMir^ni  niinrhine  ia  <«i!s 
l^arin-i  Gimfkrv  iii  iriinnph  i>n  th^ir  fftoaUs 
Al\r>rihriii  i'MUt  Ha.-ii. ;  thi>  wliuli*  pn*cr>i*4  Iv  iltf 
fif  iiiu^ic.  They  cni^  over  the  Bloi^f,  an*  )<kBni  t; 
Kod.  Jco.  and  E.\i:vnt. 

SCCXE    II. 

Enter  Gai'uiccio  anJ  a  Gfktlemax,  talklu  u  i^ 

enter. 

Gaur.  So  sli;;ht  a  tie  as  thi«  we  cann  a  tnifh 
Ono  day  her  inlluencr  miy  deiiin  him  here. 
Hut  love  a  fccMe  assent  may  be  found 
With  the  ambitious. 

Gent.  And  s«»  vou  think  this  liovi«h  odd  encrtl 
Of  l>rarin(;  home  in  triumph  with  his  troops 
That  agod  soldier,  will  your  pur|KHC  serve' 

Giiur,  Yes,  I  will  make  it  ser^'e;  for  though  ^ 
prince 
Is  little  scrupul'ius  of  ri:;ht  and  wp>iie, 
I  have  |)ossr<«M  hi<  mind,  a«  thuniih  it  wen 
A  flagrant  insult  on  his  princely  state. 
To  honour  thus  the  nun  he  has  nej^lerted. 
Which  makes  him  relish,  with  a  keener  tasir. 
My  purposed  scJiemr.    Tome,  let  u«  fill  to  worL 
With  all  their  warm  hrnuc  feelings  luusesf, 
We'll  spint  up  his  troops  to  mutiny, 
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iiist  ralBid,  peilnpc  undo  him  quite. 

0  his  childifh  knre,  which  has  so  well 
Bt  time  to  tamper  with  the  fools. 

Ah !  hot  thoee  Uselings  he  has  waked 

withiatiMm, 

iroas  CselingSy  and  endear  himselt 

It  matters  noti  though  generous  in  their 

natare, 

t  may  seire  a  most  ungenerous  end  i 

vbo  teaches  men  to  think,  though  nobly, 

le  within  their  minds  a  busy  judge 

his  actions.    Send  thine  agents  forth, 

id  it  in  their  ears  how  much  Count  fitoiil 

11  dilBcnlt  and  desperate  service, 

his  fortones  by  some  daring  stroke} 

mto  the  emperor  pledged  his  word, 

1  his  troops  all  drradf ul  hazards  brave  i 
di  intent  he  fills  their  simple  minds 

e  talcs  of  glory  and  renown  i 

ctr  warm  attachment  to  himself 

t  unworthy  ends. 

be  busy  time :  go  forth,  my  friend; 

i  the  soldiers,  now  in  jolly  groups 

their  evening  cups.     There,  spare  no 

«t,      [gi9«t  kim  a  fwr$t,) 

their  words,  see  how  the  poison  takes 

iretnm  again. 

I  wiU,  my  tord. 

[ExEuirr  HvnaUf. 

[L — A,  sirxTB  or  onAirD  apabtkerts,  wrrH 

WIDE   DOOBS  THBOWN  OPEN,  LIOHTED  UP 
LAMPS,  AMD    rnXED    WrTH    COHPAHT    IIT 

t 

ml  Hsski,  and  pass  through  the  fint  apartment 
iher  rooms.  Then  enter  Basil  in  the  di^uise 
inded  soldier. 

o/oiM.)  Now  am  I  in  the  region  of  delight ! 
he  bleued  compass  of  thene  walls 
'he  gay  light  of  those  blazing  lamps 
Be  upon  her,  and  this  painted  floor 
ler  Ibotsteps  pressed.    £*en  now,  perhaps, 
hat  motley  rout  she  plays  ber  part : 
ill  I  go ;  she  cannot  be  conceal  *d  \ 
the  flowing  of  her  graceful  robe 
D  betray  the  lovely  form  that  wears  it, 
in  a  thousand  masks.    Ye  homely  weeds, — 

(Zoo^i'n^  at  hit  habit,) 
lalf  conceal,  and  half  declare  my  state, 
your  kind  disguise,  0  !  let  me  prosper, 
Uy  take  the  privilege  ye  give  t 
ler  mazy  steps,  crowd  by  ber  side ; 
ar  ber  face  my  listening  car  incline, 
1  her  soft  breath  fan  ray  glowing  cheek, 
hand  seize,  yea,  press  it  closely  too ! 
lot  be  e*en  so  ?  by  heaven  it  shall ! 
:e,  O !  serve  me  Well,  and  ever  after, 
I  be  treasured  like  a  monarch  *8  robes ; 
in  my  chamber,  near  my  pillow  kept ; 
with  midnight  lamp  1*11  visit  ye, 
zing  wistfully,  this  night  recall, 
1  its  past  delights^ — ^But  yonder  moves 
er  fbnn,  dicssM  in  an  azure  robe ; 
s  not  like  the  rest — it  roust  be  she ! 
kuiUjf  imt0  mtother  apartnunt,  and  mixm 


Enter  RosofBaae,  laotasUeally  dressed,  whh  a  wHlow 
upon  his  head,  and  scraps  of  sooneis,  and  torn  letien 
flutteringround  his  neck;  porBuedbyagnnpofBlaskB 
from  one  of  the  inner  apartments,  who  hoot  at  him,  and 
push  him  about  as  he  enters. 

Ut  Moik,  Away,  thou  art  a  saucy,  jeering  knave. 
And  £un  wouldst  make  a  jest  of  all  true  tove. 

IZos.  Nay,  gentle  ladies,  do  not  buffet  me : 
I  am  a  right  true  servant  of  the  fair  i 
And  as  this  woful  chaplet  on  my  brow. 
And  these  tear-blotted  sonnets  would  denote, 
A  poor  abandon'd  lover,  out  of  place  i 
With  any  lover  ready  to  engage. 
Who  will  enlist  me  in  her  loving  service. 
Of  a  convenient  kind  my  talents  are. 
And  to  all  various  humours  may  be  shaped. 

ftd  Matk,  What  canst  thou  do  ? 

3d  Moik.  Ay,  what  besides  oflRmding  f 

Roi.  0!  I  can  sigh  so  deeply,  look  so  sad. 
Pule  out  a  piteous  tale  on  bended  knee } 
Groan  like  a  ghost ;  so  very  wretched  be, 
As  would  delight  a  tender  lady^  heart 
But  to  behold. 

Iff  Moik,       Poo,  poo,  insipid  fool !'    * 

Rot,  But  should  my  lady  brisker  mettle  own. 
And  tire  of  all  those  gentle,  dear  delights. 
Such  pretty  little  quarrels  IM  inv«***"  - 
As  whether  such  a  fair  one  (some  dear  friend) 
Whose  squirrel's  tail  was  pinch'd,  or  the  soft  maid. 
With  favourite  lap-dog  of  a  surfeit  sick, 
Have  greatest  cause  of  delicate  distress 
Or  whether- • 

Ut  Mask,    Go,  too  bad  thou  art  indeed ! 
(aside,)   How  could  he  know  I  quarrell'd  with  the 
count? 

2d  Mask.  Wilt  thou  do  nothing  for  thy  lady's  fame.^ 

Ros.  Yes,  lovely  shepherdess,  on  every  tree 
111  carve  her  name,  with  true-love  garlands  bound : 
Write  madrigals  upon  her  roseate  cheeks ; 
Odes  to  her  eye ;  faith,  every  wart  and  mole 
That  spots  her  snowy  skin  shall  have  its  sonnet ! 
1*11  make  love  posies  for  ber  thimble's  edge, 
Rather  than  please  her  not 

Bd  Mask.  But  for  her  sake  what  dangers  wilt 
thou  brave  ? 

Ros.  In  truth,  fair  nun,  I  stomach  dangers  less 
Than  other  service,  and  were  something  loath 
To  storm  a  convent's  walls  for  one  dear  glance  $ 
But  if  she'll  wisely  manage  this  alone. 
As  maids  have  done,  ccme  o'er  the  wall  herself. 
And  meet  me  fairly  on  the  open  plain, 
I  will  engage  her  tender  steps  to  aid 
In  all  annoyance  of  rude  brier  or  stone. 
Or  crossing  rill,  some  half  foot  wide  or  so, 
Which  that  fair  lady  should  unaided  pass. 
Ye  gracious  powers  forbid !  I  will  defend 
Against  each  hideous  fly,  whose  dreadful  buzz^ 

4th  Mask,  Such  paltry  service  suits  thee  best^ 
indeed. 
What  maid  of  spirit  would  not  spurn  thee  from  her  f 

Ros,  Yes,  to  recall  roe  soon,  sublime  sultana ! 
For  I  can  stand  the  burst  of  female  passion. 
Each  change  of  humour  and  alTected  storm  { 
Be  scolded,  frown 'd  upon,  to  exile  sent, 
Recall'd,  caress'd,  chid,  and  disgraced  again ; 
And  s^  what  maid  of  spirit  would  for^ 
SnS 
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The  bliss  of  one  to  exercise  it  thus  P 
O !  I  cmn  bear  ill  treatment  like  a  lamb ! 

4/A  MoMk,  (beating  Mm.)  Well,  bear  it  then,  thou 
hast  deserved  it  well. 

Koi,   'Zounds,  lady !  do  not  give  such  heavy 
blows  I 
I*m  not  your  husband,  as  belike  you  f^uess. 

bth  Mask,  Come,  lover,  I  enlist  thee  for  my  swain ; 
Therefore,  good  lad}',  do  forbear  your  blows, 
>^or  thus  assume  my  rights. 

Rot.  Agreed.    Wilt  thou  a  gracious  mistress 
prove  ? 

oth  Mask.   Such  as  thou  wouldst,  such  as  thy 
genius  suits  i 
For  since  of  universal  scope  it  is, 
All  women's  humour  shalt  thou  find  in  me. 
I'll  gently  siK>the  thee  with  such  winniuL;  smiles— 
To  nothing  sink  thee  with  a  scornful  frown : 
Tease  thee  with  peevish  and  affected  freaks ; 
Caress  thee,  love  thee,  hate  thee,  break  thy  pate ; 
But  still  between  the  whiles  I'll  careful  be. 
In  feigned  admiration  of  thy  parts. 
Thy  shape,  thy  manners,  or  thy  graceful  mien, 
To  bind  thy  giddy  ioul  with  flattery's  charm ; 
For  well  thou  know^t  that  flatter)'  ever  is 
The  tickling  spice,  the  pungent  seasoning 
Which  makes  this  motley  dish  of  monstrous  scraps 
So  pleasing  to  the  dainty  lover's  taste. 
Thou  canst  not  leave,  though  violent  in  extreme, 
And  most  vexatknis  in  her  teasing  moods ; 
Thou  canst  not  leave  the  fond  admiring  soul, 
Who  did  declare,  when  calmer  reasdh  ruled, 
Thou  hadst  a  pretty  leg. 

Has.  Marr}',  thou  hast  the  better  of  me  there. 

bth  Mask.    And  more;  Til  pledge  to  thee  my 
honest  word. 
That  when  your  noble  swainithip  shall  bestow 
More  fuithful  homage  on  the  simple  maid. 
Who  luvcf  you  with  sincerity  and  truth. 
Than  on  the  diangeful  and  capricious  tyrant. 
Who  mocking  leails  you  like  a  trammePd  ass. 
My  studied  woman's  wiles  1*11  lay  aside. 
And  such  a  one  tccume. 

Ros.  Well  ^poke,  brave  lady,  1  will  follow  thee. 
(FiW/oirn  hfr  to  the  rttrner  of  the  stage.) 
Now  on  my  life,  thc^e  rar^  of  mine  Td  gi^*e. 
To  have  but  one  look  of  that  little  face, 
Where  'uch  a  biting  tongue  duth  hold  its  court 
To  keep  the  fools  in  awe.    Nay,  nay,  unmask: 
I*m  sure  thou  hast  a  pair  of  wicked  eyes, 
A  short  and  saucy  nose :  now  prithee  do. 

[Unmasking.) 

Alh.  (ifiiBuu^iiijir.)  Well,  hast  thuu  guess M  me 
riKht  ? 

Ros.   [hawing  /iir.)   Wild  freedom,  changed  to 
most  pipfiiund  re«pect, 
IXith  make  an  awkwanl  iHH^by  of  me  now. 

Alb.  I've  juniM  xour  fo'lir  with  a  prad  intent. 
For  mJich  I  wi<hM  t.»  ciin  y.-iir  private  ear. 
The  time  i«  pmriKi.*.  nml  I  mu«t  l.e  f^hort. 

Ros.  ihi  me  \>nir  >li^h;rst  w<ir]  more  power  will 
have, 
Mi*sl  hjnfurM  hily.  tlnn  a  ror.nM  onti.m. 
Thim  art  the  only  ono  i-f  all  ihv  sex, 
Wh."»  wcar'«l  thy  year*  w  il'i  *urh  a  winnin*  i:r%cc : 
Thou  art  the  morr  admirvd  the  more  tliou  fadt^t. 


Alb.  I  thank  your  lordihip  for  lliese  connsm 
words; 
But  to  my  purpose-— Yoa  are  Bai il^  friend ; 
Be  friendly  to  him  then,  and  wan  bim  w»U 
This  court  to  Inve,  nor  be  allured  to  stay ; 
For  if  he  does,  there's  mischief  wails  him  hen 
May  prove  the  bane  of  all  hii  IVitnre  ibys. 
Remember  this,  I  must  no  longer  stay. 
God  bless  your  friend  and  yon ;  I  tore  yoo  bollL 

'Ear. 
Ros.  (atone.)  What  may  thii  wwoing  meaa  *  1 
had  my  fean. 
There's  something  hatchmg  whkh  I  know  not  o6 
I've  lost  all  spirit  for  this  masking  now. 

(Throwing  away  his  papers  ami  kis  mV/nrt) 
Away,  ye  scraps !  I  have  no  need  of  ^-ou. 
I  would  I  knew  what  garment  Daiil  wears; 
I  watch'd  him,  yet  he  did  escape  my  sight ; 
But  I  must  search  again  and  find  him  out.    [ZoL, 


Enter  Basil  much  agitated,  with  his  mask  ta  ha  I 

Bas.  In  vain  IVe  sought  her,  fullow'd  every  £»■ 
Where  aught  appear M  of  dignity  or  grace  : 
I've  listen 'd  to  die  tone  of  every  voice ; 
I've  watch'd  the  entrance  of  each  female  ffliik; 
My  fluttering  heart  roused  like  a  atartled  haxf. 
With  the  imagined  rustling  of  her  robes. 
At  every  dame*ft  approach.    Deceitful  night. 
How  art  thou  spent !  where  are  thy  promiMd^f 
How  much  of  thee  is  gone  !  O  spiteful  fate  I 
Yet  within  the  compass  of  these  walls 
Somewhere  she  i4,  although  to  me  she  is  not 
Sume  other  eye  doth  gaze  upon  her  form. 
Some  other  ear  doth  listen  to  her  voice; 
Some  hnpny  favourite  doth  enjuy  the  bliss 
My  spiteful  stars  deny. 

Disturber  of  my  soul !  what  veil  conceals  thic? 
What  devili<h  s{>ell  i^  oVr  this  curced  hoar' 
0  heavens  and  earth  !  where  art  thou  ? 

Enter  a  Mask  in  the  dress  of  a  frnule  c-^ajKitr. 

Mask.    Mfthinks   thou   art    impatient,  vilirf 
soMior : 
Thy  wound  d'»th  ipill  thre  «orely ;  is  it  so ' 
Bat.  Awiy,  awny,  I  cannot  fiH)I  with  tbte. 
Maxk.  I  have  ^.>me  potent  dru^  may  ease  d| 
fTiiart. 
Where  i<  thy  wmr.  I '  1**1  here  ' 

( Poiniinc  to  the  liondiiff  on  kit  v^] 
Bas.  Too,  piH>,tr^- 

Th«»u  cjn<t  do  naught — ti*  in  my  head.my  brtrt' 
Ti<  evorywherr,  wIutc  miHiicine  canni>t  core. 
Ma»k.  If  wnunde.l  in  the  heart,  it  is  a  woood 
Which  *ome  uiiL'nterul  fair  r-ne  hath  inficttd. 
And  I  miy  ciinjure  Siimcthini;  fi>r  thy  good. 
Bj<.  Ah  !   if  thnu  ci>uld«t!  what,  m»t  I  M 

With  thoc  ' 
Mixs\\  Thou  rou-it  a  while,  anil  be  examioeJtia 
What  kind  of  wrn-m  ili-I  the  wirkctl  drrif  * 
B'if.  I  cannot  till  thi-c.     In  her  prr«errr  itill 
;  Mv  miiv!  m  surh  .^  u  i!  1  i!tli:;ht  hath  t«>rn, 
I  I  c  «ul'!  not  p.iinr  t  -  j-u-:urr  out  her  t4»auty, 
j  Yet  na'.i.:ht  i-f  w.  nun  cVr  wa«  f  ^rm'd  ••>  fair. 
j      M,i*ii.  Art  th  -i  a  « 'I.!!!-:,  anil  no  wea|Kin  NsfVt 
To  «end  her  wi-un.!  f  t  w  >nnd  ' 
Bj*.  AU»  '  >!-.(.-  *h.>.>t»  fr..  1:1  «uch  a  hopeless  h(i|^^ 
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oiiM  htth  phuM  to  moant  lo  £ur. 
prince  may  dare. 

t,  if  thou  hast  no  hope,  thou  hast  no  lore, 
re,  and  jet  in  troth  I  had  no  hope, 
i  might  at  least  with  some  good  will, 
>,  pure  regard,  some  secret  kindness, 
dear  remembrance  giro  me  place. 
7  all  of  hope,  hut  it  is  flown  t 
fcrds  me  not}  despises,  scorns  met 
list  say  it  too,  a  noble  heart, 
have  bled  for  her. 

tcoosring- A«rsf(f  to  fts  Victoria,  5y  tpsol^ 
f  inker  trtu  void,)  01  no,  she  does  not 

'    [Exrr  haiaiy  in  cottfution, 
mdi  for  a  mommt  rivtted  to  tht  tpot, 
mholdMi^boihkithand$inanec9iacy,) 
!!  it  is  her  blessed  self ! 
fool  am  I,  that  had  no  power 
ler,  and  urge  th'  advantage  on. 
manly  fears !  I  most  be  bold. 

[Eat  qfier  htr. 

A  Dance  qf  Matkt. 
r  DoKB  and  OAvanciOy  nnmasked. 

lis  rerelry,  methinks,  goes  gayly  on. 
;  late,  and  yet  your  fiiend  returns  not 
e  will  return  ere  long— nay,  there  he 
mes. 

Enter  OavTLBMAH. 

>es  all  go  well  ?  {going  elote  up  to  him,) 
All  as  your  grace  could  wish, 
e  poison  works,  and  the  stung  soldiers 
beir  cups,  and,  with  fire-kindled  eyes, 
;eance  on  the  chief  who  would  betray 

rick,  too,  the  discontented  man 

our  highness  was  so  lately  told, 

he  belt,  and  does  his  part  most  bravely. 

ounsell'd  well  to  keep  him  blind, 

bribe  attempt  him.    On  my  soul ! 

ry  he  had  spum'd  us  else, 

all  the  plot 

peak  softly,  friend — 1*11  hear  it  all  in 

ivate. 

careless  &ce  we  now  assume. 

.  and  OxMT.  retire  Into  the  innpr  apartment, 
to  Iftogh  and  talk  gayly  to  the  diflfbrent  Mariu 
Mthem. 

enter  VicroaiA,  followed  by  Basil. 

rbear,  my  lord  (  these  words  offend  mine 
J. 

I  let  me  but  this  once,  this  once  offend, 
ith  thy  displeasure  punish  me  s 
words  against  all  prudence  sin, 
em,  as  the  good  of  heart  do  list 
1  ravings  of  a  soul  distraught 
I  indeed  should  listen  to  thy  words, 
not  talk  of  love. 

:>e  with  thee,  to  speak,  to  hear  thee  speak, 
le  soft  attentbn  of  thine  eye, 
nit  to  talk  of  any  thing, 
possible  to  be  with  thee, 
of  anght  but  love. 

ar,  my  lord,  yen  have  too  much  presumed 
iguarded  words,  which  were  in  truth 


Uttered  at  unawares,  with  little  heed. 

And  urge  their  meaning  far  beyond  the  right 

Boi,  I  thought,  indeed,  that  they  were  kindly 
meant* 
As  though  thy  gentle  breast  did  kindly  fsel 
Some  secret  pity  for  my  hopeless  pain. 
And  would  not  pierce  with  scorn,  ungenerous  scom, 
A  heart  so  deeply  stricken. 

Viet.  So  fur  thou'st  read  it  welL 

Bat.  Ha!havelwell? 

Thou  dost  not  hate  me,  then  ? 

Vict.  My  father  comet 

He  were  displeased  if  he  should  see  thee  thus. 

Bat.  Thou  dost  not  hate  me,  then  ? 

Viet.  Away !  hell  be  displeased— I  cannot  say-' 

Ba$.  Well,  let  hun  come  t  it  is  thyself  I  fear  i 
For  did  destruction  thunder  o*er  my  head. 
By  the  dread  Power  of  heaven,  I  would  not  stir. 
Till  thou  hadst  answer'd  my  impatient  soul ! 
Thou  dost  not  hate  me  ?  , 

Viet.  Nay,  nay,  let  go  thy  hold— I  cannot  hate 
thee.  {Breakt  from  him  and  exit) 

Bat.  {alone.)  Thou  canst  not  hate  me !  no,  tiioa 
canst  not  hate  me ! 
For  I  love  thee  so  well,  so  passing  well. 
With  such  o*erflowing  heart,  so  very  dearly. 
That  it  were  sinful  not  to  pay  me  back 
Some  small,  some  kind  return. 

Enter  MntAKSO,  dressed  like  Cupid. 

Mir.  Bless  thee,  brave  soldier. 

Bat.  What  say*St  thou,  pretty  child  ?  whatpUy- 
f  ol  fair 
Has  deck*d  thee  out  in  this  fantastic  guise  f 

Mir,  It  was  Victoria's  self;  it  was  the  princess. 

Bat.  Thou  art  her  favourite,  then  ? 

Mir.  They  say  I  am  s 

And  now,  between  ourselves.  111  tell  thee,  soldier, 
I  think  in  very  truth  she  loves  me  well. 
Such  merry  little  songs  she  teaches  me — 
Sly  riddles  too,  and  when  I*m  laid  to  rest, 
(nttimes  on  tip-toe  near  my  couch  she  steals. 
And  lifts  the  covering  so,  to  look  upon  me. 
And  oftentimes  I  feign  as  though  I  slept  $ 
For  then  her  warm  lips  to  my  cheek  she  lajrs. 
And  pats  me  softly  with  her  fair  white  hands  i 
And  then  I  laugh,  and  through  mine  eyelids  peep. 
And  then  she  tickles  me,  and  calls  me  cheat ; 
And  then  we  so  do  laugh,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Bat.  What .'  does  she  even  so,  thou  happiest  child  ? 
And  have  those  rosy  cheeks  been  pressed  so  dearly  ? 
Delicious  urchin !  I  will  kiss  thee  too. 
( Taket  him  eagerly  up  in  hit  armt,  and  kittet  him.) 

Mir.  No,  let  roe  down,  thy  kisses  are  so  rough. 
So  furious  rough — she  doth  not  kiss  me  so. 

Bat.  Sweet  boy,  where  is  thy  chamber  ?  by  Vie* 
toria*8? 

Mir..  Hard  by  her  own. 

Bat.  Then  will  I  come  beneath  thy  window  soon : 
And,  if  I  could,  some  pretty  song  I'd  sing, 
To  lull  thee  to  thy  rest 

Mir,  O  no,  thou  must  not !  *tis  a  frightful  place  | 
It  is  the  churchyard  of  the  neighbouring  dome. 
The  princess  loves  it  for  the  lofty  trees. 
Whose  spreading  branches  shade  her  chamber  wallst 
So  do  not  I  {  for  when  'tis  dark  o'  nights. 
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Goblini  howl  there,  and  ghosts  rise  through  the 

ground. 
I  hmr  them  many  a  time  when  I*m  a  bed, 
And  hide  beneatli  the  clothes  my  cowering  head. 
O !  is  it  not  a  frightful  thing,  my  lord. 
To  sleep  alone  i*  the  dark  ? 
Bat,  Poor  hamless  child !  thy  prate  is  wondrous 
sweet 

Enter  a  group  of  3Iasks. 
la  MoMk.  What  dost  thou  here,  thou  little  truant 
boy? 
Come,  play  thy  part  with  us. 

Blasks  place  Muamdo  in  ihe  middle,  and  nuure  them- 
•elres  nmnd  him. 

SONG.— A  OLH. 

Child,  with  manj  a  childish  wile, 
Timid  look,  and  bhnhing  smile, 
Downy  wings  to  steal  ihj  way. 
Gilded  bow,  and  quiver  gay, 
Who  in  thy  simple  mien  would  trace 
The  tyrant  of  the  human  race  f 

Who  Is  he  whose  flinty  heart 

Rath  not  felt  the  flyini;  dartl 

Who  b  he  that  from  the  wound 

Hath  not  pain  and  pleasure  found  1 

Who  is  he  that  hath  not  sheil 

Curse  and  blessings  on  thy  head  t 

Ah  love !  our  weal,  our  wo,  our  bliss,  our  bane, 

A  restless  life  have  ihoy  who  wear  thy  chain  I 

Ah  loTf* !  our  weal,  our  wo,  our  Miss,  our  liane, 

More  hapless  still  are  thr*y  who  never  fell  thy  pain! 

[All  the  Masks  dance  round  Cupid,  Then  enter 
a  band  of  SatyrSf  who  frighten  away  Love  and 
hit  votaries ;  and  conclude  the  scene,  dancing 
in  a  grotesque  manner.) 


ACT   IV. 

SCCVC  I.— THE    STREET  BEFOBE  BASIlN  LODCIlfCS. 

Enter  Rosinbibo  and  two  Officers 

Ros,  (speaking  as  he  enters.)  Unless  wc  find  him' 

quickly,  all  is  lost. 
Iff  0>f.  His  very  guards,  mcthijiks,  have  left 
their  post 
To  join  the  mutiny. 

Hos.  {knocking  very  loud.)    Holla!  who*8  there 
within  ?  confound  this  door  ! 
It  will  not  yield.    0  for  a  f^iant's  strength  ! 
Holla,  holla,  within  !  will  no  one  hear  ? 

Entrr  a  Porter  fnmi  the  hnuw. 

Rus.  {eof^erly  to  the  porter.)    Is  heretumM  ?  is 
he  return *d  not  yet  ? 
Thy  fare  doth  tell  mc  so. 

Port,  Not  yet,  my  lord. 

Ron.  Then  let  him  ne'er  return  !^— 
Tumult,  di<srace,  an-l  ruin  have  their  way  I 
I'll  search  f«»r  him  n<>  nmre. 

Port.  He  hith  l>efn  absent  all  the  night,  my  lord. 

RiiS.  I  know  he  h.ith. 

2d  Of.  And  yet  'tis  possible 

He  may  hare  entered  by  tiie  srcrot  diwr ; 
And  now  perhaps,  in  deepest  sliTp  entranced, 
Is  dead  to  every  sound. 

( Ros.  without  speakint^f  rushes  into  the  housr,  and 
the  resffolljw  him,) 


Enter  Babo. 

BttM,  Theblneairof  tbemomlnippiBehnkMdr. 
Beneath  her  window  all  the  chilly  night, 
I  felt  it  not.    Ah  *  night  has  been  nj  day ; 
And  the  pale  lamp  whldi  fram  bcr 

gleam'd 
Has  to  the  breen  a  warmer  temper  leat 
Than  the  red  bumiog  east 

Reenter  RoaccBBBe,  ftc.  fcan  the 

Ros,  Himself !  himself !    He*)i  heit  ?  heH  hm ! 
0  Basil ! 
What  friend  at  such  t  tin&e  could  Ind  thee  fbitk ' 

Bos,  What  is  the  matter  which  dirteitf  jm 
thus? 

Ros.  Matter  that  would  a  wiser  mu  diftvA. 
Treason's  abroad :  thy  men  liBTe  nratiDied. 

Bos.  It  is  not  so  I  thy  wits  hBTe  mutinied, 
And  left  their  sober  station  in  thy  bimin. 

Iff  Off,  Indeed,  my  lord,  be  speaks  in  loto 
earnest. 
Some  secret  enemies  have  been  empkiyed 
To  fill  your  troops  with  ftiange  imaginatiottt. 
As  though  their  general  would,  for  selfish  gaia, 
Their  generous  valour  urge  to  desperate  dcedk 
All  to  a  man  assembled  on  the  ramparts. 
Now  threaten  vengeance,  and  refuse  to  march. 

Bas,  What !  think  they  Tilely  of  me  .'  thxtsM 
too! 
O !  most  ungenerous,  most  unmanly  thought ! 
Didst  thou  attempt  {to  Roe.)  to  reason  with  Aor 

folly  ? 
Folly  it  is  {  baseness  it  cannot  be. 

Uns.  Yes,  truly,  I  did  reason  with  a  stonn, 
And  bid  it  cease  to  rage.— ^ 
Their  eyes  look  fire  on  him  who  questions  thm 
The  hollow  murmurs  of  their  mutter'd  wrath 
Sound  dreadful  through  the  dark  extended  lanki, 
Lilce  itubterraneous  grumblings  of  an  earthqaaka 

The  vengeful  hnncsM 

Docs  not  with  such  fantastic  writhings  tots 
The  wood's  green  boughs,  as  does  convulsive  nfi 
Their  forms  with  frantic  gestures  agitate. 
Around  the  chief  of  hell  such  legions  thruogM 
To  bring  back  curse  and  discord  on  creation. 

Bas,  Nay,  they  are  men,  although  impasaaV 
ones. 
I'll  go  to  them — 

Ros.  And  we  will  stand  by  thee. 

My  sword  is  thine  against  ten  thousand  stroof. 
If  it  should  come  to  this. 

Bns,  No,  never,  never ! 

There  is  no  mean  :  I  with  mv  soldier*  must 
Or  their  commander  or  their  victim  pmve. 
But  are  my  oflScers  all  stanch  and  faithful  ? 

K(i*.  All  but  that  devil,  Frederick 

He,  disappointed,  left  hi<  furmer  Cfirp«, 
Where  he,  in  truth,  had  been  toit  li>ni;  neclcctel. 
Thinking  he  should  all  on  tlic  sudden  ii<e, 
Fr-.>m  Basil's  well-known  love  of  valiant  men; 
And  now,  because  it  still  must  be  dcferr'd, 
He  thinks  you  seek  fiom  envy  to  depress  hiB^ 
.\n<l  bums  to  be  revenged. 

Bits.  Well,  well —This  grieves  me 

But  let  us  go. 


BASIL. 


3»i 


B  ILr-4BX  BAMVABn  OF  THE  TOWV. 

sn  ara  dbcorcfed,  dnwn  up  In  a  dtoorderiy 
faolUlBg  Mid  ■paakiiig  big,  ud  clashing  their 
attUuoiMlj. 

.  No,eoBinde,iiO|  heU  gftpeand  swallow 


sayt 


idge  in  fiicb  most  deTilish  orders ! 
Huzza!   bntre  eomiades!    Who 
otherwise? 

No  oiie,biizzm !  oonfoand  all  treacherouf 
leaden! 

The  SelHen  huzza  and  cla»h  their  armt.) 
.  HeaTen  dart  iti  fieiy  lightoiDg  on  his 
bead! 
»,  we  are  not  cattle  to  be  slaughter'd ! 

ThejT  who  do  long  to  caper  high  in  air, 
vnsand  bloodj  fragments  blown, 
m  our  brave  generaL 

Curse  his  name ! 
ht  for  blm  till  mj  strain'd  nerves  hare 
irrack'd ! 

We  will  command  ourselves :  for  Milan, 
comrades. 

.  A  J,  ay,  for  Bfilan,  valiant  hearts,  huzza. 
t  Soidien  eaei  tip  their  eapi  in  theair  and 

'■) 

Yes,  comrades,  tempting  booty  waits  us 

here, 

service :  keep  good  hearts,  my  soldiers ! 

^ral  comes,  good  hearts !   no   flinching, 

!)oys! 

I  and  fiercely  i  we're  the  masters  now. 

ill  clash  their  arma  and  jnU  on  a  fierce 

tening  aspect  to  receive  their  general,  who 

nUers^ollowed  by  Rosinberg  and  Officers. 

valks  close  along  the  front  ranks  qf  the 

ers,  looking  at  them  very  stea4fastly;  then 

s  a/ew  paces  back,  and  raising  his  arm, 

s  vith  a  very  full  loud  voice.) 

3w  is  it,  soldiers,  that  I  see  you  thus, 

1  here  unsummon'd  by  command  ? 

used  murmur  is  heard  amongst  the  5o^ 

;  foflw  qf  them  call  out) 

inelves  command :  we  wait  no  orders. 

fused  noise  qf  voices  is  heard,  and  one 

r  than  the  rest  calls  out) 

M  batcherM  for  that  we  are  brave  f 

!  clamour  and   clashing  ,qf  arms,  then 

1/  voices  call  out) 

ien  treachery !  we  defy  thy  orders. 

shall  lead  us  now 

{Others  call  out) 
ch  where'er  we  list ;  for  Milan  march. 
mating  his  hand,  and  beckoning  them  to 
e  silent,  speaks  with  a  very  loud  voice.) 
h  where'er  ye  list :  for  Milan  march, 
ar  him,  hear  him  ! 

(T%e  murmur  ceases — a  short  pause.) 
!S,  march  where'er  ye  list;  for  Blilan 
lareh: 

iditti,  not  as  soldiers  go ; 
I  spot  of  earth  I  will  disband, 
frooi  yon  the  rank  and  name  of  soldiers, 
r  ebmour  amongst  the  rofiAt— fome  call 
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What  wear  we  arms  for  /  {Others  cull  out) 

No,  he  dares  not  do  it 
{One  voice  very  loud) 
Disband  us  at  thy  peril,  treacherous  Basil ! 
(  Several  qf  the  Soldiers  brandish  their  armt,  and 
threaten  to  attack  himj  the  Officers  gather 
round  Basil,  and  draw  their  swords  to  drfend 
him.) 
Bas,  Put  up  your  swords,  my  friends,  it  most  not 
be. 
I  thank  your  zeal,  I'll  deal  with  them  alone. 
Ros,  What,  shall  we  calmly  stand  and  see  thee 

butcher'd  ? 
Bas,   {very   earnestly.)  Put   up,   my    Iriends. 
{Officers   stiU  persist.)    What!  are  yoa 
rebels  too  ? 
Will  no  one  here  his  general's  voice  obey  ? 
I  do  command  you  to  put  up  your  swords. 
Retire,  and  at  a  distance  wait  th'  event 
Obey,  or  henceforth  be  no  friends  of  mine. 

Officers  retire  very  unwillingly.    Basil  iraMf 
them  off  with  his  hand  till  they  are  all  gone^ 
then  walks  up  to  the  front  qf  his  Soldiers^ 
who  still  hold  themselves  in  a  threateniug 
posture.) 
Soldiers  !  we've  fought  together  in  the  field. 
And  bravely  fought:  i'  the  face  of  horrid  death,' 
At  honour's  call,  I've  led  you  dauntless  on  1 
Nor  do  I  know  the  man  of  all  your  bands, 
That  ever  poorly  from  the  trial  shrunk. 
Or  yielded  to  the  foe  contended  space. 
Am  I  the  meanest  then  of  all  my  troops, 
That  thus  ye  think,  with  base  unmanly  threats. 
To  move  me  now  ?   Put  up  those  paltry  weapons  1 
They  edgeless  are  to  him  who  fears  them  not  { 
Rocks  have  been  shaken  horn  the  solid  base  1 
But  what  shall  move  a  firm  and  dauntless  mind  ? 
Put  up  your  swords,  or  dare  the  threaten'd  deed— 
Obey,  or  murder  me. 
{A  confused  murmurs-some  qf  the  Soldiers  call 
out) 
March  us  to  Milan,  and  we  will  obey  thee. 

{Others  call  out) 
Ay,  march  us  there,  and  be  our  leader  still. 

Bas.  Nay,  if  I  am  your  leader,  I'll  command  yet 
And  where  I  do  command,  there  shall  you  go. 
But  not  to  Milan.    No,  nor  shall  you  deviate 
E'en  half  a  furlong  from  your  destined  way. 
To  seize  the  golden  booty  of  the  east 
Think  not  to  gain,  or  temporize  with  me ; 
For  should  I  this  day's  mutiny  survive. 
Much  as  I've  loved  you,  soldiers,  ye  shall  find  me 
Still  more  relentless  in  pursuit  of  vengeance  1 
Tremendous,  cruel,  military  vengeance. 
There  is  no  mean — a  desperate  game  ye  playi 
Therefore,  I  say,  obey,  or  murder  me. 
Do  as  ye  will,  but  do  it  manfully. 
He  is  a  coward  who  doth  threaten  me : 
The  man  who  slays  me,  but  an  angry  soldier  i 
Acting  in  passion,  lilie  the  frantic  son. 
Who  struck  his  sire  and  wept 

{Soldiers  call  out)  It  was  thyself  who  sought  to 
murder  us. 

Ist  Sol,  You  have  unto  the  emperor    pledged 
your  faith. 
To  lead  us  foremost  in  all  desperate  service  t 
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You  have  agreed  to  bcII  your  loldiers'  blood. 
And  we  have  ihed  our  dearest  blood  for  you. 

Baa.  Hear  me,  my  loldicrs 

2d  Sol.  No,  hear  him  not,  he  meant  toeozcnyoiL 
Frederick  will  do  you  right 

{Endeavouring  to  ttir  vp  a  noUe  and  eoitfiuion 
amongst  them.) 

Bat.  What  cursed  fiend  art  thou,  cast  out  from 
hell 
To  spirit  up  rebellion  ?  damned  villain 

(Seizet  upon  2d  Soldier,  drags  him  out  from  the 
ranks,  and  tcrests  his  arms  from  him  ;  then 
takes  a  pistol  from  his  side,  and  holds  it  to  his 
head.) 
Stand  there,  damn*d  meddling  villain,  and  be  silent ; 
For  if  thou  uttcrcst  but  a  single  word, 
A  cough  or  hem,  to  cross  me  in  my  speech, 
I'll  send  thy  cursed  spirit  from  the  earth, 
To  bellow  with  the  damnM ! 

{The  Soldiers  keep  a  dead  silence— after  a  pause, 
Basil  resumes  his  speech.) 
Listen  to  me,  my  soldiers.—- 
You  say  that  I  am  to  the  emperor  pledged 
To  lead  you  foremost  in  all  desperate  service, 
For  now  you  call  it  not  the  path  of  glory  i 
And  if  in  this  I  havfe  offended  you, 
I  do  indeed  repent  me  of  the  crime. 
But  new  from  battles,  where  my  native  troopi 
80  bravely  fought,  I  felt  me  proud  at  heart, 
And  boasted  of  you,  boasted  foolishly. 
I  said,  fair  glory's  palm  ye  would  not  }ield 
To  e'er  the  bravest  legion  train'd  to  arms. 
I  swore  the  meanest  man  of  all  my  troops 
Would  never  shrink  before  an  armed  host, 
If  honour  bade  him  stand.    My  royal  master 
Smiled  at  the  ardour  of  my  heedless  words. 
And  promised,  when  occasion  claim'd  our  arms, 
To  put  them  to  the  proof. 
But  ye  do  peace,  and  ease,  and  booty  love, 
Fafe  and  ignoble  service — ^be  it  so— 
Forgive  me  that  I  did  mistake  you  thus, 
But  do  not  earn  with  savage  mutiny, 
Your  own  destruction.    We'll  for  Pavia  march. 
To  join  the  royal  army  near  its  walls ; 
And  there  with  blushing  forehead  will  I  plead. 
That  ye  arc  men  with  warlike  service  worn. 
Requiring  ease  and  rest.    Some  other  chief, 
Whose  cold  blood  boils  not  at  the  trumpet's  sound, 
Will  in  your  rearward  station  head  you  then. 
And  so,  my  friends,  we'll  part.    As  for  myself, 
A  volunteer,  unheeded  in  tlie  ranks, 
I'll  rather  flight,  with  brave  men  for  my  fellows, 
Than  be  the  leader  of  a  sordid  band. 

{A  great  murmur  rises  amongst  the  ranks.  Sol- 
diers call  out) 
We  will  not  part !  no,  no,  we  will  not  part ! 

{All  call  out  together) 
We  will  not  part !  be  thou  our  general  still. 

Bos.  How  can  I  be  your  general  P  ye  obey 
As  caprice  moves  you  ;  1  mutt  be  obey'd 
As  honest  men  against  themselves  perform 
A  sacred  oath. — 

Some  other  chief  will  more  indulgent  prove^ 
You're  weary  grown— I've  been  too  hard  a  master — 

Soldiers.  Thyself,  and  only  thee,  will  we  obey. 

Bas.  But  if  you  follow  me,  yourselves  ye  pledge 


Unto  no  easy  tervice  r^hardth^  toils. 
The  hottest  dangers  of  numt  dreadfti]  i^ 
W- ill  be  }'our  portion  |  and  when  all  it  oIk, 
Each,  like  hit  general,  most  contCBtid  be 
Home  to  return  again,  a  poor  biava  lolfia: 
How  tay  ye  now  ?  I  spread  no  tcmpCiBg '. 
A  better  fate  than  thu,  I  pnmise  dobs. 

Soldiers.  We'll  foUow  BasiL 

Bas.  What  token  of  obedinies  wiU  ye  pit 

Soldiers,  lay  down  your  arms  ! 

{They  oUlafdmBmOmrm 
If  any  here  are  wear>'  of  the  serricc. 
Now  let  them  quit  the  ranks,  and  ihej  AiDk 
A  free  discharge,  and  passport  to  their  hooMi; 
And  from  my  scanty  fortune  1*11  make  good 
The  well-eam'd  pay  their  royml  matter  o«cid 
Let  those  who  follow  me  their  arms  Rsvna 

{The^  eUi  ntumetkeirv 
Bas.  {holding  vp  his  handt.)    High  besn 
praised! 
I  had  been  grieved  to  part  with  yon,  my  f?& 
Here  is  a  letter  from  my  gracious  matter. 
With  offers  of  preferment  in  the  north. 
Most  high  preferment,  which  I  did  refute, 
For  that  I  would  not  leare  my  gallant  troepi 
{Takes  out  a  letter,  and  thrmea  it  amumgi^ 
{A  great  commotion  amongst  the  SoUiers ;  ■ 
(^  them  quit  their  nsnjcs,  and  crowd akd^ 
calling  out) 
Our  gallant  general !  (  Othtrt  csEs 

We'll  spend    our  hearts'  blood   for  thce,}^ 
Basil ! 
Bas.  And  so  jom  thought  me  false  ?  this^ 
the  quick  ! 
My  soldiers  thought  me  false  ! 
{They  all  quit  their  ranks,  and  a^neiff 
around  him.    Basil,  waving  them  e§  sii' 
Kinds.) 
tcKVf,  away,  you  have  disgusted  me ! 

{Soldiers  retire  to  their r^ 
*Tis  well — retire,  and  hold  yourselves  pre^ 
To  march  upon  command,  nor  meet  again 
Till  you  arc  summon *d  by  the  beat  of  druD. 
Some  secret  enemy  has  tamper'd  with  yoo. 
For  yet  I  will  not  think  that  in  these  rasks 
There  moves  a  man  who  wears  a  traitor^  )^ 
{The  Soldiers  begin  to   march   qff,saL^ 

strikes  up.) 
Bas.    {holding  up   his    hand.)      Cea»,  • 
triumphant  sounds. 
Which  our  brave  fathers,  men  without  rcpn^ 
Raided  in  the  hour  of  triumph  !  but  this  hxs 
To  us  no  glorj'  brings— 
Then  silent  be  your  march — ere  that  again 
Our  steps  to  glorious  strains  like  these  shall  c: 
A  day  of  battle  o'er  our  heads  must  pass. 
And  blood  be  shed  to  wash  out  this  day's  stub 
[tlxEUWT  Soldiers,  siUntand^ 

Enter  FaBDimcK,  who  Marts  b&ck  on   Sftiat  & 

alone. 
Bas.  Advance,  lieutenant  |  wherefon  ihcicl 
back  ? 
I've  even  seen  you  bear  your  head  erect. 
And  front  your  man  though  arm'd  with  tm 
death. 
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1  done  tnglit  the  ▼mllaiit  ihonld  not  do  ? 
t  hA¥*.  (Pied,  looki  cm^^utd,) 

«t  trt,  md  lUfle  intSmmtion, 
»le  uDtraght  foldien  to  wduee 
Ir  twoni  duty,  nu^t  beoome  the  bew, 
be  cowud  well  t  but  O !  what  Tilhdn 
brk  power  to  engafe  thy  Taliant  worth 
work  M  this ! 

[fl  BetU,  then,  to  liTish  of  his  praise 
leeted  pitiAil  subaltern  ? 
.  libel  on  his  royal  naster  t 
ptoach  upon  fur  fortone  cast, 
le  raliantt 

I J  he  has  been  too  nrach  their  debtor 
them  this  rebuke. 

I  nature  then  so  sparing  of  her  gifts, 
I  wondeifol  when  they  are  found 
ftnne  smiles  not  ? 
bj  nature  brave  and  so  am  1 1 
oce  distant  ranks  mores  there  not  one 

{pointing  tff  the  itage,) 
nnobled  soul,  by  nature  form'd 
id  commander,  who  will  yet 
trophled  grave  forgotten  lie 
iner  men  ?    I  dare  be  sworn  there  does. 
^That  need  of  words  ?    I  crave  of  thee  no 
fivour, 

'ended  'gainst  arm*d  law,  offended, 
ik  not  from  my  doom, 
know  thee  well,  I  know  thou  fear'ftt  not 
death; 

Id  or  in  field  with  dauntless  breast 
t  engage  him  t  and  if  thy  proud  soul, 
obstinacy,  scorns  all  grace, 
t  so.    But  if  with  manly  gratitude 
ly  canst  receive  a  brave  man's  pardon, 
t  it  freely. 

[t  must  not  be.    I've  been  thine  enemy- 
unjust  to  thee— 

I  know  thou  hast  | 
art  brave,  and  I  forgive  thee  alL 
My   lord !    my  general !     O   I    cannot 
speak  ! 

hve  and  be  the  wretch  I  am. 
ut  thou  canst  live  and  be  an  honest  man 
or  tum'd,— canst  live  and  be  my  friend. 

(Raising  Fred. /rom  the  ground,) 
forbear  !  see  where  our  friends  advance  t 
St  not  think  thee  suing  for  a  pardon  ; 
lid  disgrace  us  both.    Yet,  ere  they  come, 
if  that  thou  mayst  with  honour  tell, 
1  seduce  thee  from  thy  lojral  faith  ? 
So  cunning  traitor  did  my  faith  attempt, 
I  had  withstood  him  t  but  of  late^ 
lot  how    a  bad  and  restless  spirit 
kM  within    my  breast,  and    made    me 
wietehed. 

mine  ear  to  foolish  idle  tales, 
eealous,  though  but  recent  friends. 
ofUy,  oar  friends  approach— of  this  again. 

[ExEVirr. 

IL— -AH  APASTMCKT  IN  BASIL'S  LODGIHOS. 

Eaur  Basil  and  RotiiiBBaa. 

^eak  heaven  I  am  now  alone  with  thee. 
It  I  sought  thee  with  an  anxious  mind. 


And  cursed  thine  iU-timed  absence. — 
There'k  treason  in  this  most  deceitful  court. 
Against  thee  plotting,  and  this  morning's  tumult. 
Hath  been  its  damn'd  effect 

Bat,  Nay,  nay,  my  friend ! 

The  nature  of  man's  mind  too  well  thou  knowest. 
To  judge  as  vulgar  hoodwink'd  statesmen  do  i 
Who,  ever  with  their  own  poor  wiles  misled,    . 
Believe  each  popular  tumult  or  commotion 
Must  be  the  work  of  deep-laid  policy. 
Poor,  mean,  mechanic  souls,  who  little  know 
A  few  short  words  of  energetic  force. 
Some  powerful  passion  on  the  sudden  roused, 
Ttie  animating  sight  of  something  noble, 
Some  fond  trait  of  the  memory  finely  waked, 
A  sound,  a  simple  song  without  design. 
In  revolutions,  tumults,  wars,  rebellions. 
All  grand  events,  have  oft  effected  more 
Than  deepest  cunning  of  their  paltry  art. 
Some  drunken  soldier,  eloquent  with  wine, 
Wlio  loves  not  fighting,  hath  harangued  his  mates, 
For  they  in  truth  some  hardships  have  endured  t 
Wherefore  in  this  should  we  suspect  the  court  f 

Roe,  Ah !  there  is  sometliing,  friend,  in  Mantua^ 
court. 
Will  make  the  blackest  trait  of  bare&ced  treason. 
Seem  fair  and  guiltless  to  thy  partial  eye. 

Bat.  Nay,  tts  a  weakness  in  thee,  Rosinberg, 
Which  makes  thy  mind  so  jeaknis  and  distrustfuL 
Why  should  the  Duke  be  false  ? 

JRos.  Because  he  is  a  double,  crafty  prince— 
Because  I've  heard  it  rumour'd  secretly, 
That  he  in  some  dark  treaty  is  engaged. 
E'en  with  our  master's  enemy,  tlie  Frank. 

Bat.  And  so  thou  thinkest— 

Rot,  Nay,  hear  me  to  the  end. 

Last  night  that  good  and  honourable  dame. 
Noble  Albini,  with  most  friendly  art. 
From  the  gay  clamorous  throng  my  steps  beguiledt 
Unmask'd  before  me,  and  with  earnest  grace 
Entreated  me,  if  I  were  Basil's  friend. 
To  tell  him  hidden  danger  waits  him  here. 
And  warn  him  earnestly  this  court  to  leave. 
She  said  she  loved  thee  much ;  and  hadstthou  seem 
How  anxiously  she  urged— 

Bat.  {interrupting  him.)    By  heaven  and  eaith 
There  is  a  ray  of  light  breaks  through  thy  tale. 
And  I  could  leap  like  madmen  in  their  freaks, 
So  blessed  is  the  gleam  !  Ah  !  no,  no,  no ! 
It  cannot  be  !  alas,  it  cannot  be  ! 
Yet  didst  thou  say,  she  urged  it  earnestly  ? 
She  is  a  vroman,  who  avoids  all  share 
In  secret  politics  ;  one  only  charge 
Her  interest  claims,  Victoria's  guardian  friend— > 
And  she  would  have  me  hence— it  must  be  so. 
0 .'  would  it  were  !  how  saidst  thou,  gentle  Rosin- 
berg? 
She  urged  it  earnestly — how  did  she  urge  it  f 
Nay,  prithee  do  not  stare  upon  me  thus, 
But  tell  me  all  her  words  !    What  said  she  ? 

Rot.  O  Basil  !  I  could  laugh  to  see  thy  folly. 
But  that  thy  weakness  doth  provoke  me  so. 
Most  admirable,  brave,  determined  man  ! 
So  well,  so  lately  tried,  what  art  thou  now  ? 
A  vain  deceitful  thought  transports  thee  thus. 
Thinksttho«— 
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Bat.  I  will  not  tell  thee  what  I  think. 

Rot.  But  I  can  guess  it  well,  and  it  deceiret  thee. 
Lea^e  this  detested  place,  this  fatal  court. 
Where  dark  deceitful  cunning  plots  thy  ruin. 
A  soldier^s  duty  calls  thee  loudly  hence. 
The  time  is  critical.    How  wilt  thou  feel 
When  they  shall  tell  these  tidings  in  thine  ear. 
That  brave  Piscaro,  and  his  royal, troops. 
Our  valiant  fellows,  have  the  enemy  fought, 
Whilst  we,  so  near  at  hand,  lay  loitering  here  ? 

Bat.  Thou  dost  disturb  thy  brain  with  fancied 
fears. 
Our  fortunes  rest  not  on  a  point  so  nice. 
That  one  short  day  should  be  of  all  this  moment  i 
And  yet  this  one  short  day  will  be  to  me 
Worth  years  of  other  time. 

Rot.  Nay,  rather  say, 

A  day  to  darken  all  thy  days  beside. 
Confound  the  fatal  b^uty  of  that  woman. 
Which  hath  bewitch'd  thee  so  ! 

Bat.  Tis  most  ungenerous 

To  push  me  thus  with  rough  unsparing  hand. 
Where  but  the  slightest  touch  is  felt  so  dearly. 
It  is  unfriendly. 

Rot.  God  knows  my  heart !  I  would  not  give 
thee  pain ; 
But  it  disturbs  me,  Basil,  rexes  me 
To  see  thee  so  inthralled  by  a  woman. 
If  she  is  fair,  others  are  fair  as  she. 
Some  other  face  will  like  emotions  raise, 
When  thou  canst  better  play  a  lover's  part  t 
But  fur  the  present, — fy  upon  it,  Basil ! 

Bat.  What,  is  it  possible  thou  hast  beheld, 
Ilast  tarried  by  her  too,  her  converse  shared, 
Yet  talkM  as  though  she  wore  a  common  fair  one, 
Such  as  a  man  may  fancy  and  forget  ? 
Thou  art  not,  sure,  so  dull  and  br\itish  grown : 
It  is  not  so  ;  thou  dost  belie  thy  thoughts, 
And  vainly  try'st  to  gain  me  with  the  cheat 

/{at.  So  tliinks  each  lover  of  the  maid  he  loves, 
Tet,  in  tlicir  lives,  some  many  maidens  love. 
Fy  on  it !  leave  this  town,  and  be  a  soldier  ! 

Bat.  Have  done,  have  done  !  why  dost  thou  bate 
me  thus  ? 
Thy  woids  become  di«gusting  to  mo,  Rosinberg. 
What  claim  hast  thou  my  actions  to  control  ? 
ril  Mantua  leave  when  it  is  fit  I  should. 

Rot.  Then,  Yaith  !  tis  fitting  thou  shouldst  leave 
it  now  ; 
Ay,  on  the  instant.    Is*t  not  desperation 
To  stay,  and  hazard  ruin  on  thy  fame. 
Though  yet  uncheerM  e*en  by  that  tempting  lure. 
No  lover  lircathes  without  P  thou  haiit  no  hope. 

Bat.  What,  do9t  thou  mean— curse  on  the  paltiy 
thouu'ht  ! 
That  T  xhouU  count  and  Inrgain  with  my  heart, 
I'pon  the  chances  of  un<tinti'd  favour, 
As  little  souls  their  ba<e-bred  fancies  feed  ? 

0  !  were  I  conscious  that  within  her  breast 

1  held  some  portion  of  her  drar  rcganl, 
Though  pent  for  life  within  a  prison's  walls, 
Where  through  my  grate  I  yet  might  iiometiraei  see 
£*en  but  her  shadow  sporting  in  the  xun  ; 
Though  placed  by  fate  where  some   obstructing 

bound, 
Some  deep  impassable  U>t\rccu  ui  rolKJ, 


And  1  might  yet  from  Miiw  Ugh  loraiDf  cliff 
Perceive  her  distant  manikm  fram  afrr. 
Or  mark  iu  blue  smoke  rithigtm  tad  wan i 
Nay,  though  within  the  eirete  of  the  mooQ 
Some  spell  did  fix  her,  nerer  to  reton. 
And  I  might  wander  in  the  boon  of  night, 
And  upward  turn  my  eTer«ganiig  eye. 
Fondly  to  mark  upon  its  varied  disk 
Some  little  spot  that  might  her  dwelling  he ; 
My  fond,  my  fixed  heart  would  ttiU  adon. 
And  own  no  other  love.    Away,  awij .' 
How  canst  thou  say  to  one  who  hivci  likene, 
Thou  hast  no  hope  ? 

Rot.  But  with  such  hope,  mj  friend,  how  tm 
thy  fears  ? 
Are  they  so  well  refined  P  how  wUt  thou  b«» 
Ere  long  to  hear,  that  some  higb*favonr'd  prioci 
Has  won  her  heart,  her  hand,  haa  married  baf 
Though  now  unshackled,  will  il  always  be .' 

Bat.  By  heaven  thou  doat  contrive  bat  is  1» 
ment. 
And  hast  a  pleasure  in  the  pain  thou  givest .' 
There  is  malignity  in  what  thou  sayesL 

Rot.  No,  not  malignity,  but  kindness,  BavT, 
That  fain  would  save  thee  from  the  yawning  gdi. 
To  which  blind  passion  guides  thy  heedless  iicfa 

Bat.  Go,  rather  save  th}'self 
From  the  weak  passion  which  has  leiicd  thy  tostf^  1 
T'  assume  authority  with  sage-like  brow. 
And  shape  my  actions  by  thine  own  caprice. 
I  can  direct  mjrsclf. 

Rot.  Yes,  do  thyself,  | 

And  let  no  artful  woman  do  it  for  thee. 

Bat.  I  scorn  thy  thought :  it  is  beneath  my  Ksii: 
It  is  of  meanness  sprung— an  artful  woman !         ' 

0  !  she  has  all  the  loveliness  of  heaven  ' 
And  all  its  goodness  too  ! 

iZos.  I  mean  not  to  impute  dishonest  aiti, 

1  mean  not  to  impute — 

Bat.  No,  *faith  thou  canst  DSt 

Rot.  What,  can  I  not  ?  their  arts  all  wvam 
have. 
But  now  of  this  no  more ;  it  moves  thee  gmtlr. 
Yet  once  again,  as  a  most  loving  friend, 
Let  me  conjure  thee,  if  thou  prizest  honour, 
A  soldier*s  fair  repute,  a  hero*s  fame. 
What  noble  spirits  love,  and  well  I  know 
Full  dearly  dost  thou  prize  them,  leave  this  pbo^ 
And  give  thy  soldiers  orders  for  the  march. 

Bat.  Nay,  since  thou  must  assume  it  o*M  M 
thus. 
Be  general,  and  command  my  soldiers  too. 

Rot.  What,  hath  this  passion  in  so  short  a  spMb 
0  !  curves  on  it !  so  far  changed  thee,  Basil, 
That  thou  dost  take  with  such  ungentle  wanntk, 
Thr  kindly  freedom  of  thine  ancient  friend  r 
Methinks  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  maids 
Would  not  have  moved  me  thus  to  treat  my  fxiorfi 
My  l>est,  mine  earliest  friend ! 

Bat.  Say  kinsman  rather  {  chance  has  linkM  ■ 
so; 
Our  blood  is  near,  our  hearts  are  sererM  far  i 
No  act  of  choice  did  c  Vr  unite  our  souls. 
Men  most  unlike  we  are ;  our  thoughts  unlikei 
.My  breast  disowns   thee — thou'rt   no  friend  il 
mine. 
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!  hkf  1  than  to  long,  to  dttrly  lored  I 

Ml 

rith  ID  elder  1»oth«r^  cue, 
ih  nmblee  tended,  ihaied  tiiy  iporti  i 
f  ttcelth  thj  weeiy  Mhool-boy*!  task  i 
J  yooDg  anns  thine  earlieit  leati  of 
rengtht 

till  pride  thine  early  rise  beheld 
jiatlH,  contented  then  to  fill 
>laee,  so  I  might  senre  with  thee ; 
thou  DOW,  I  am  no  friend  of  thine  ? 
to ;  I  am  thy  kinsman  then, 
it  title  will  I  save  thy  name, 
er  of  disgrace.    Indi^ge  thy  wilL 
down  and  feign  that  I  am  sick  i 
ihall  Dot  feigD— I  shall  not  feign  t 
kindptss  makes  me  so  indeed, 
laid  that  Basil  tarried  here 
s  friend,  for  to  they'll  call  me  still } 
tsbonour  fall  upon  thy  name 
kindly  deed.— 

aik$t^<mdd(ntm  in  great  agitation,  then 
coven  Um  face  yHth  his  lutndt,  and  itant 
Rosinbeig  looki  at  him  ear" 


) 

O  blessed  heaven,  he  weeps ! 
I  Mf  to  iUm,  ofi^  catcka  Mm  in  his  arms.) 
have  been  too  hard  upon  thee, 
oesible  I*ve  moved  thee  thus  ? 

c  eowpM/tetf,  broken  voice.)    I  will  r^ 
MiDCC>~I11  leavfr— 

What  says  my  Basil? 
1  Mantaa  leave— 1*11  leave  this  seat  of 
list— 

r  woman— tear  my  heart  in  twain— 
once  my  little  span  of  joy — 
id — miserable— whatever  thou  wilt— 
Sorgiveme? 

O  my  friend !  my  friend ! 

now  more  than  I  ever  loved  thee. 
3tiel  to  thee  to  be  kind: 
;  I  see  thee  feel  strikes  through  my 
earti 
i  OS  both,  call  up  thy  noble  spirit, 

the  blow  at  once.    Thy  troops    are 


art,  nor  lose  another  hour. 
irinke  from  kie  armt,  and  looks  at  him 
omewhat  qf  an  upbraiding,  at  the  same 
.  oorroufid  look,) 

y,  pot  me  not  to  death  upon  the  instant ; 
:  ODce  again,  and  then  depart 
e  hsr  but  once  again,andthou  art  ruin'd ! 
t  be— if  thou  regardest  me— 
ell  then.  It  shall  not  be.    Thou  hast  no 
leicy ! 

> !  tlMm  wilt  bless  me  all  thine  after-life 
now  teems  to  thee  so  merciless, 
ttui^  down  very  dqectediy. )    Mine  after- 
%e !  what  is  mine  after-life  } 
closed !  the  gloom  of  night  is  come ! 
t  dai  knots  settles  o'er  my  fate. 
he  latt  )OQk.  ot  her  heavenly  eyes ; 
the  last  sounds  of  her  blessed  voice ; 
foim  from  my  sight  depart : 


scloeedl 


Roe,  {hanging  over  him  with  fity  and  eigeetion.) 
Alas !  my  friend ! 

Bof .  In  all  her  lovely  grace  she  disappear'd. 
Ah !  little  thought  I  never  to  return ! 

Ros,  Why  so  desponding  ?  think  of  warlike  glory. 
The  fields  of  Air  renown  are  still  before  theei 
Who  would  not  bum  such  noble  fame  to  earn  f 

Bos.  What  now  an  anns,  or  fair  renown  to  me  ? 
Strive  for  it  those  who  will— and  yet,  a  while. 
Welcome  rough  war  |  with  all  thy  scenes  of  blood  i 

{starting  from  his  seat.) 
Thy  roaring  thunders,  and  thy  clashing  steel ! 
Welcome  once  more  !  what  have  I  now  to  do 
But  play  the  brave  man  o'er  again,  and  die  ? 

Enter  IsAsiu^ 
Isab.  {to  Bas.)    My  princess  bids  me  greet  you., 
noble  count  s-^ 
Bas.  {starting.)    What  dost  thou  say  ? 
Ros.  Damn  this  untimely  message ! 

bob.  The  princess  bids  me   greet  you,  noble 
count  I 
In  the  cool  grove,  hard  by  the  southern  gate . 
She  with  ber  train- 
Bos.  What,  she  indeed,  herself  f 
Jsab.  Herself,  my  lord,  and  she  requests  to  see 

you. 
Bas.  Thank  heaven  for  this!  I  will  be  there  anon. 
Ros.  {taking  hold  tf  kirn.)    Stay,  stay,  and  do 

not  be  a  madman  etUL 
Bas.  Let  go  thy  hold :  what,  most  I  be  a  brute, 
A  very  brute  to  please  thee }  no,  by  heaven ! 

{fireaksfrom  him,  an^  Ezrr.) 
Ros.  {striking  Ms  forehead.)    All  lost  agiin !  ill 
fortune  light  upon  her  ! 

{Turning  eagerly  to  Isab.) 
And  so  thy  virtuous  mistress  sends  thee  here 
To  make  appointments,  honourable  dame  ? 

Jsab.  Not  so,  my  lord,  jou  must  not  call  it  so: 
The  court  will  hunt  to-morrow,  and  Victoria 
Would  have  your  noble  general  of  her  train. 
Ros,  Confound  these  women,  and  their  artful 
snares, 
Since  men  will  be  such  fools ! 
Jsab.  Yes,  grumble  at  our  empire  as  you  will— 
Ros.  What,  boast  ye  of  it  ?  empire  do  ye  call  it  ? 
It  is  your  shame !  a  short-lived  tyranny. 
That  ends  at  last  in  hatred  and  contempt 

Jsab.  Nay,  but  some  women  do  so  wisely  rule. 
Their  subjects  never  from  the  yoke  escape. 

Ros.  Some  women  do,  but  they  are  rarely  found. 
There  is  not  one  in  all  your  paltry  court 
Hath  wit  enough  for  the  ungenerous  task. 
Taith !  of  jrou  all,  not  one,  but  brave  Albini, 
And  she  disdains  it— Good  be  with  you,  Udy ! 

{Going.) 
Jsab,  0  would  I  could  but  touch  that  stubborn 
heart! 
How  dearly  should  he  pay  for  this  hour's  scorn ! 

[ExEUKT  severally. 

ScsmE  IV. — A  suimm  APAmnirr  m  trk  com- 

TBT,  THX  WIKDOWS  OF  WHICH  LOOK  TO  A  FOn£ST. 

Enter  Victobia  in  a  hunting  dress,  followed  by  Albom 
and  IsABBLLA,  speaking  as  the j  enter. 

Vict,  {to  Alb.)    And  so  you  will  not  share  oar 

sport  to-day? 

2E 
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Alb,  My  dayi  of  frolk  thould  ere  tfak  be  o*to. 
But  thou,  my  charge,  hast  kept  me  youthAil  itilL 
I  ihoold  most  gladly  go ;  but  since  the  dawn, 
A  heavy  sickness  hangs  upon  my  heart  i 
I  cannot  hunt  to-day. 

Vict,  1*11  stay  at  home  and  nurse  thee,  dear  Al- 
binL 

Alb.  No,  no,  thou  shalt  not  stay. 

Vict,  Nay,butIwilL 

I  cannot  follow  to  the  cheeiful  horn 
Whilst  thou  art  sick  at  home. 

Alb.  Not  very  sick. 

iUther  than  thou  shouldst  stay,  my  gentle  child, 
I'll  mount  my  horse,  and  go  e*en  as  I  am. 

Vict,  Nay,  then  111  go,  and  soon  return  again. 
Meanwhile,  do  thou  be  careful  of  thyself! 

Itab.  Hark,  hark !  the  shrill  horns  call  us  to  the 
fields 
Your  highness  hears  it  ?  {Mutic  without.) 

Viet.  Tes,  my  Isabella  i 

I  hear  it,  and  methinks  eVn  at  the  sound 
I  vault  already  on  my  leathern  seat, 
And  feel  the  fiery  steed  beneath  me  shake 
His  mantled  sides,  and  paw  the  fretted  earth 
Whilst  I  aloft,  with  gay  equestrian  grace. 
The  low  salute  of  gallant  lords  return, 
Who  waiting  round  with  eager  watchful  eye. 
And  reined  steeds,  the  happy  moments  seize. 
O !  didst  thou  never  hear,  my  Isabel, 
How  nobly  Basil  in  the  field  becomes 
His  fiery  courser's  back  ? 

Uab.  I  They  say  most  gracefully. 

AXb.  ^hat,is  the  TaUant  count  not  yet  departed  ? 

Vict,  You  would  not  have  our  gallant  Basil  go 
When  I  have  bid  him  stay  ?  not  so,  AlbinL 

Alb,  Fy !  reigns  that  spirit  still  so  strongly  in 
thee, 
Which  vainly  covets  all  men's  admiration, 
And  is  to  others  cause  of  cruel  pain  ? 
O !  would  thou  couldst  subdue  it ! 

Vict,  My  gentle  friend,  thou  shouldst  not  be 
severe  t 
For  now  in  truth  I  love  not  admiration 
As  I  was  wont  to  do  {  in  truth  I  do  not. 
But  3ret,  this  once  my  woman's  heart  excuse. 
For  there  is  s(»nething  strange  in  this  man^  love, 
I  never  met  before,  and  I  must  prove  it 

Alb,  Well,  prove  it  then,  be  stricken  too  thyself. 
And  bid  sweet  peace  of  mind  a  sad  farewelL 

Vict.  O  no !  that  will  not  be !  twill  peace  re- 
store t 
For  after  this,  all  folly  of  the  kind 
Will  quite  insipid  and  disgusting  seem ; 
And  so  I  shall  become  a  prudent  maid. 
And  passing  wise  at  Ust      (Mutic  heard  without,) 

Hark,  hark !  again ! 
All  good  be  with  you !  I'll  return  ere  long. 

[ExEURT  Victoria  and  Isabella. 

Aib,  (so/a.)  Ay,  go,  and  every  bleuing  with  thee 

My  most  tormenting,  and  most  pleasing  charge ! 
Lfte  vapour,  from  the  mountain  stream  art  thou, 
Which  lightly  rises  on  the  morning  air. 
And  shifts  its  fleeting  form  with  every  brceie, 
For  ever  varying,  and  for  ever  graceful. 
Endearing,  generous,  bountiful  and  kind  i 


Vain,  hati£vA,  and  fond  of  westhlipsaise; 

Courteous  and  gentle,  pnnid  and  magaiiftt 

And  yet  these  adveiM  qaalitks  i»  thee. 

No  dissonance,  dot  itriUog  coatiaat  makit 

For  still  thy  good  and  amiablo  gillf 

The  sober  dignity  o^  Tirtae  weor  boC, 

And  such  a  'witching  mien  tlqr  toXhm 

They  make  a  very  kUot  of  npcool^ 

And  smile  it  to  disgrace.— 

What  shall  I  do  with  thco  f— It  grieves  me  i 

To  hear  Count  Basil  is  not  yet  dsparteiL 

When  from  the  chase  he  conei.  Ill  watch  him^ 

And  speak  to  him  myself^— 

O !  I  could  hate  her  for  that  poor  ambition 

Which  silly  adoration  only  claims. 

But  that  I  well  remember,  in  ray  yooHi 

I  felt  the  like— I  did  not  feel  it  hmgt 

I  tore  it  soon,  indignant  from  ^y  bnest. 

As  that  which  did  degrode  a  noble  aind. 


nAUfirUL    OBOTS 
WO] 


i 


ScnnB  V^-^  vxBT 


Music  and  horns  heard  alkr  oO;  whilst 
dofs  appear  passing  over  the  aufls,  at  a  ^lat  ( 
Enter  Viotobia  and  Basil,  ae  If  Josi  sUgtirt  I 
their  horses. 

Vict.  (sfeoMMf  to  att*ndant$  withoia.)  Iml 
our  horses  to  the  farther  grove. 
And  wait  us  there.-— 

(TbBas.)  This  spot  so  pleasing,  and  so  fia|EMCi 
'Twere  sacrilege  with  horses'  hooCi  to  wear 
Its  velvet  turf,  where  little  elfins  dance. 
And  fairies  sport  beneath  the  summer^  assii 
I  love  to  tread  upon  it 

Bat,  O !  I  would  quit  the  chariot  of  a  god 
For  such  delightful  footing ! 

Vict,  I  kive  this  spot 

Bof.  It  is  a  spot  where  one  would  live  salM 

VUt.  See,  through  the  twuted  boughs  of  ti| 
high  elms. 
The  sunbeams  on  the  brighfning  foliage  pky» 
And  tinge  the  scaled  bark  with  ruddy  brow^ 
Is  it  not  beautiful  ? 

Bat,  As  though  an  angel,  in  his  vpwaid  fii^  * 
Had  left  his  mantle  floating  in  mid  air. 

Vict.  Still  most  unlike  a  gaiment  i  adl  ■! 
sever'd  t 

[Turning  rounds  and  ptrcoivimg  tk^  It  i 
gazing  at  her,) 
But  thou  regard'st  them  not 

Bof.  Ah  !  what  should  I  regard,  whoe  ihorill 
g*fe? 
For  in  that  far  shot  glance,  so  keenly  waked* 
That  sweetly  rising  smile  of  admirmtion. 
Far  better  do  I  learn  how  &ir  heaven  is. 
Than  if  I  gazed  upon  the  blue  serene. 

Vict.  Remember   you    have   pnoused, 
count. 
No  more  to  vex  me  with  such  foolish  words. 

Bos.  Ah !  wherefore  should  my  tosigue  aIsM  ft 
mute?  -^ 
When  every  look  and  every  motko  tell. 
So  plainly  tell,  and  will  not  be  forbid. 
That  I  adore  thee,  love  thee,  worship  thto ! 
(Victoria  tookt  haughty  md  «i 
Ah !  paidoa  me,  I  know  not  what  I  lay. 
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1  not  tiiiii !  I  cannot  lee  tbeo  frown. 

kteV  thoa  wilt,  I  will  be  silentt 

reined  toog«e,  and  bunting  heart, 

t  once  to  bear.— Wilt  thou  foigiTe  me  f 

ell  think  no  more  of  it  i  well  quit  this 

pots 

t  me  that  I  led  thee  here. 

the  CiTooTite  path  of  a  dear  friend  s 

r  a  time  we  wanderM,  arm  in  arm  t 

this  grore,  and  now  that  he  is  absent, 

aont  it  stilL  (Basil  itarti,) 

I  faTourite  path— a  friend— here  aim  in 


\g  ki$  handtf  and  raiting  thim  to  hit 

i  is  such  a  one ! 

ug  kit  kead^  and  looking  ditiradodiy 

hM  grotmd,) 

I  dreamM  not  of  it 
rtiending  not  to  tot  him.)  That  little 
ine,  with  woodbine  all  o'ergrown, 

0  well !  it  is  a  fragrant  path, 
xrant? 

It  is  a  gloomy  one ! 
bare,  mj  lord,  been  wont  to  think  it 
iieerfiiL 

bought  yonr  higfanese  meant  to  leaTC  this 
^? 

lo,  and  by  tUs  lane  well  take  onr  way; 
e  often  walkM  with  samitering  pace, 
*d  to  tiie  woodlarkis  evening  song. 
Iiat,  most  I  on  his  very  footsteps  got 
« the  gronnd  on  whidi  he  trod ! 
id  is  Count  Basil  so  uncourtly  grown, 
ould  curse  my  brother  to  my  face  ? 
*ur  brother !  gracious  God,  is  it  your 
rather  ? 

that  loving  friend  of  whom  you  spoke, 
id  your  brother  ? 

He  is  indeed,  my  loid. 
en  heaven  bless  him!  all  good  angels 
less  him! 

ep  o'er  him  now,  shed  blood  for  him ! 
what  a  foolish  heart  have  I ! 
up  and  doum  with  a  kurried  ttep,  totting 
hit  armt  in  trantporti  >then  ttopt  thort 
tntupto  Victoria.) 

1  jTour  brother  ? 

is  indeed  t  what  thoughts  disturb'd  thee 

»? 

rill  not  tell  thee  \  foolish  thou^ts  they 

ere. 

MS  your  brother ! 

Ay,  heaven  bless  him  too ! 
hhn ;  would  I  had  two  brave  brothers, 
wmt  one  of  them ! 

roold  fly  from  thee  to  earth's  utmost 
Bonds, 
r  brother— 

ethinks,  I  would  I  had  a  sister. 
id  whenefore  would  ye  so  ? 

To  place  her  near  thee, 
mpanion  of  thy  hours  to  prove, 
I  lar  distant,  sometimes  tidk  of  me. 
Ist  Mt  dude  a  gentle  sister's  cares. 
rhen  rvmoar  from  the  distant  war. 


Uneertain  tides  of  dreadlul  slaughter  bore, 
Thou'dst  see  the  tear  hang  on  her  pale  wan 

cheek. 
And  kindly  say.  How  does  it  faro  with  Basil  ? 
Kid.  No  mora  of  thia— indeed  then  must  no 

more.  * 

A  friend's  remembrance  I  will  ever  bear  thee^ 
But  see  whero  Isabella  this  way  comes  t 
I  had  a  wish  to  speak  with  her  alone  t 
Attend  us  hero,  for  soon  will  we  roturn. 
And  then  take  horse  again.  [Exrv 

'  Bat,  {looking  qfter  htrfor  tomt  timt,)  See  with 

what  graceful  steps  she  move^  along. 
Her  lovely  form,  in  every  action  lovely ! 
If  but  the  wind  her  ruffled  gaiment  raise. 
It  twists  it  into  some  light  pretty  fold. 
Which  adds  new  grace.    Or  should  some  smalt 

mishap, 
Some  tangled  branch,  her  £ur  attire  derange, 
What  would  in  others  strange,  or  awkward  somd. 
But  lends  to  her  some  wild  bewitching  chaim. 
See,  yonder  does  she  raise  her  lovely  aim 
To  pluck  the  dangling  hedge-flower  as  she  goes ; 
And  now  she  turns  her  hekd  as  though  she 

view'd 
The  distant  landscape ;  now  methinks  she  walks 
With  doubtful  lingering  stepe— will   she    look 

back? 
Ah  no !  yon  thicket  hides  her  from  my  sight 
Bless'd  are  the  eyes  that  may  belK>ld  her  atill^ 
Nor  dread  that  every  look  shall  be  the  last ! 
And  yet  she  said  she  would  remember  me. 
I  will  believe  itt   Ah !  I  must  believe  it. 
Or  be  the  saddest  soul  that  sees  the  light ! 
But  lo,  a  messenger,  and  from  the  army ! 
He  brings  me  tidings  t  grant  they  may  be  good ! 
Till  now  I  never  fear'd  what  man  might  utter  i 
I  dread  his  tale,  God  grant  it  may  be  good ! 

Enter  Messknokb. 
From  the  army  ? 

Mett.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Bat,  What  tidings  bring'st  thou  r 

Mett,  Th'  imperial  army,  under  brave  Piscaro, 
Have  beat  the  enemy  near  Pavia'S  walls. 

Bat.  Ha !  have  they  fought  ?  and  is  the  battla 
o'er? 

Mett.  Yes,  conquer'd;  taken  the  French  king 
prisoner. 
Who,  like  a  noble,  gallant  gentleman, 
Fought  to  the  last,  nor  yielded  up  his  sword 
Tiil,  being  one  amidst  surrounding  foes. 
His  arm  could  do  no  more. 

Bat,  What  dost  thou  say  ?  who  is  made   pri- 
soner ? 
What  king  did  fight  so  well  ? 

Mett,  The  King  of  France. 

Bat,  Thou  saidst— thy  words  do  ring  so  in  mine 
ears, 
I  cannot  catch  their  sense— the  battle's  o'er  ? 

Mett.  It  is,  my  lord.   Piscaro  stayed  your  coming. 
But  could  no  longer  stay.    His  troops  were  bold. 
Occasion  press 'd  him,  and  they  bravely  fought- 
They  bravely  fought,  my  lord ! 

Bat,  I  hear,  I  hear  thee. 

Accursed  am  I,  that  it  should  wring  my  heart 
To  hear  they  bravely  fought !— 
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Thej  bnrely  fongfat,  whilst  wt  laj  liogering 
here. 

0  !  what  a  fated  blow  to  strike  me  thus  ! 
Perdition !  shame !  disgrace !  a  damned  blow ! 

Meu.  Ten  thousand  of  the  enemy  are  slain ; 
We  too  have  lost  full  many  a  gallant  souL 

1  TiewM  the  closing  armies  from  afar ; 

Their  close-piked  ranks  in  goodly  order  spread, 
Which  seemM,  alas !  when  that  the  fight  was  o'er, 
Like  the  wild  marshes'  crop  of  stately  reeds, 
Laid  with  the  passing  storm.    But  wo  is  roe ! 
When  to  the  field  I  came,  what  dismal  sights ! 
What  waste  of  life!    What  heaps  of  bleeding 
slain ! 
Bat,  Would  I  were  laid  a  red,  disfigured  corse, 
Amid  those  heaps  !  they  fought,  and  we  were  ab- 
sent ! 
(  Walks  about  distractedly ^  then  stopf  short.) 
Who  sent  thee  here  ? 

Mess.  Piscaro  sent  me  to  inform  Count  Basil, 
He  needs  not  now  his  aid,  and  gives  him  leave 
To  march  his  tardy  troops  to  distant  quarters. 
Bos.  He  says  so,  does  he  ?  well,  it  shall  be  so. 
{Tossing  his  arms  distractedly.) 
I  will  to  quarters,  narrow  quarters  go, 
Where  voice  of  war  shall  rouse  me  forth  no  more. 

[Exit. 
Mess,  ril  follow  after  him  ;  he  is  distracted; 
And  yet  he  looks  so  wild  I  dare  not  do  it 

'  Enter  VicToaiA  as  if  frightonod,  fullowed  \ff  Isabblla. 

Vict,  (to  Isab.)  Didst  thou  not  mark  him  as  he 

pass*d  thcc  too  ? 
hah.  I  saw  him  pass,  but  with  such  hasty  steps  I 

had  no  time. 
Virt.  I  mot  him  with  a  wild  disordorM  air, 
lu  furious  haste  ;  he  stoppM  distractedly, 
And  gazed  upon  me  with  a  mournful  look, 
liut  passM  away,  and  spoke  not.     Who  art  thou  ' 

(To  the  Messenger.) 
I  fear  thou  art  a  bearer  of  bad  tidings. 
Mess.   No,  rather  good  as   I    should  deem  it, 
madam, 
Although  unwelcome  tidings  to  Count  Basil. 
Our  army  hath  a  glorious  battle  won ; 
Ten  thousand  French  are  slain,  their  monarch  cap- 
tive. 
Vict.  (/oMpsj.)  Ah,  there  it  is !  he  was  not  in 
the  fight. 
Run  after  him  I  pray — nay,  do  not  so— 
llun  to  hi*  kinsman,  good  Count  Rosint>enrt 
And  bid  him  follow  him — ^I  pray  thee  run  ! 
Mest.  Nay,  lady,  by  your  leave,  you  seem  not 
well; 
I  will  conduct  you  hence,  and  then  1*11  go. 

riff.  No,  no,  I*m  well  enough  ;  I*m  very  well ; 
Go,  hie  thee  hence,  and  do  thine  errand  swiftly. 

[KxiT  Messenger. 

0  what  a  wretch  am  I .'  I  am  to  blame  ! 

1  only  am  to  blame  ! 

Jsab.  Nay,  wherefore  say  so  ? 

What  have  you  done  that  othen  would  not  do  ^ 
Vict.  What  have  I  done  P  Tve  foolM  a  noble 
heart— 
l*re  wrcckM  a  brave  man's  honour ! 

Exit,  leaning  upon  Isabella. 


ACT    V. 

SCEITE  L— A  DAXK  KXORT  ;  VO  HDOV,  BTT  A  Rff 
•TABS  OLIMM EBIZro  ;  THE  ffTACC  BKPBBDm  {« 
MUCH  AS  CAR  BE  DISCOVXBED  Vm  THX  PABOB] 
A  CIIUBCHTARO  WITH  PAMT  OF  A  CBAril,ai 
A  WIKG  or  THE  DUCAL  PALACE  AIUOmBS  »  B 

Ent«r  Basil  with  his  hat  oH;  hla  hair  and  his  taali 
diiorder,  stepping  ■lowl7,aiMl  ibiftpiag  scvmltaMi 
listen,  as  if  he  was  afraid  (tf  meciiaf  aoy  < 


Bos.  No  sound  is  here  t  man  is  at  rest,  tad  I 
May  near  his  habitations  rentnre  forth. 
Like  some  unblessed  creature  of  the  night. 
Who  dares  not  meet  his  het,-^Bjet  windsw^ 

dark  I 
No  streaming  light  doth  from  her  chamber  bfa, 
That  I  once  more  may  on  her  dwelling  gair, 
And  bless  her  still.    All  now  is  dark  for  me! 

(Pauses  for  some  time  and  looks  upon  the  fraa] 
How  happy  are  the  dead,  who  quietly  rest 
Beneath  these  stones !  each  by  his  kindred  hsi, 
Still  in  a  hallowM  neighbourship  with  thofe, 
Who  when  alive  his  social  converse  shared: 
And  now  i>erhaps  some  dear  surviving  fncad 
Doth  here  at  times  the  grateful  visit  pay, 
Read  with  sad  eyes  his  short  meimwial  o*k. 
And  bless  his  memory  still ! — 
But  I,  like  a  vile  outcast  of  my  kind. 
In  some  lone  spot  must  lay  my  unburied  com, 
To  rot  above  the  earth  i  where,  if  pcvchsDct 
The  steps  of  human  wanderer  e*er  appraach. 
He'll  stand  aghast,  and  fiee  the  horrid  phce, 
With  dark  imaginations  frightful  made 
The  haunt  of  damned  sprites.    O  car«ed  wrrtrt' 
lu  the  fair  and  honoured  field  sbouldst  Mum  M 

died, 
Where  brave  friend*,  proudly  smiling  thrtpufthtki 

tf»ar«, 
Had  pointed  out  the  s|>ot  where  Basil  by ' 

(A  lieht  seen  in  Vict->ria*s  irtsiHL 
But  ha  !  the  wonted,  welcome  lizht  ajipear. 
How  bright  within  1  sec  her  chamber  wall ' 
Athwart  it  too,  a  darkening  shallow  move«, 
A  slender  woman^s  form  ;  it  is  herself ' 
What  m«.ins  that  motion  of  its  clasped  haodi ' 
That  driH^piii^  head  ?  alas  !  is  she  in  sorrow  ? 
Alas  !  thou  sweet  enchantress  of  the  mind. 
Whose  voice  was  gladness,  and  whose  piiMM 

bliss. 
Art  thou  unhappy  too  ?    I've  brought  tbee  voj 
It  is  far  me  thou  weepest.    Ah !  were  it  u\ 
Kall'n  as  I  am,  1  yet  could  life  endure. 
In  some  dark  den  from  human  si^ht  conecard. 
So,  that  I  sometimes  from  my  haunt  might  sicsi. 
To  see  and  love  thee  still.    No,  no,  poor  wrekh! 
She  wee}>s  thy  shame,  she  weeps,  and  scons  Hi 

too. 
She  moves  again  \  e'en  darkly  imaged  thos. 
How  lovely  is  that  form  ! 

( Pauses,  still  looking  at  the  riadn 
To  be  so  near  thee,  and  for  ever  parted  ! 
For  ever  lost !  what  art  thou  now  to  me  ' 
Shall  the  departed  i;aze  on  thee  again  ^ 
Shall  I  glide  past  thee  in  the  midnight  hoar. 
Whilst  thou  perceivest    it    not,  and    tbakVl 

perhaps 


BASIL. 
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the  moamftil  Imeie  that  puses  by  f 

8  ogaiMf  and  gaxe$  ai  tkt  window^  HU  tkM 

'  dimppinrt.) 

ty  tis  gone !  these  eyes  have  seen  their 

last! 

impression  of  her  heavenly  form: 

light  of  those  walls  wherein  she  lives  i 

blest  ray  of  light  fxom  human  dwelling. 

Qoie  a  being  of  this  world. 

!  fiurewell !  all  now  is  dark  for  me ! 

sd  deed !  come  honor  and  despair ! 

mj  dreadf ol  way. 

Enter  Oaorrar  fiom  behind  a  tomh 

) !  sti^,  my  general ! 

Art  thon  from  the  grave  ? 
)  my  brave  general !  do  you  know  me 
not? 

Seoffry,  the  old  maimM  soldier, 
0  nobly  honour. 

hen  go  thy  way,  for  thou  art  honourable  t 
It  no  shame,  thou  need*8t  not  seek  the 
lark 

D,  £uneless  men.    I  pray  thee  go ! 
Fay,  speak  not  thus,  my  noble  general ! 
knot  thus!  thou*rt  brave,  thou'rt  honoured 
itiU. 

er^  fiune  is  far  too  surely  raised 
rthrown  with  one  unhappy  chance. 
[  of  thy  brave  deeds  with  swelling  heart, 
hall  live  to  east  my  cap  in  air 
ts  tales  of  thee.— 

>rbear,  forbear !  thy  words  but  wring  my 
ouL 

!  pardon  me  !  I  am  old  maimM  Geoffry. 
go  !  I*ve  but  one  hand  to  hold  thee. 
r  hold  qf  Basil  as  fie  attemptt  to  go  away, 
ttopt,  and  looks  around  ttpon  him  with 
est.) 

iro  would  not  bold  so  well,  old  honoured 
'eteran ! 

ildst  thou  have  me  do  ? 
etum,  my  lord;  for  love    of  blessed 
leaven, 
such  desperate  ways  !  where  would  you 

«s  Geoffry  ask  where  should  a  soldier  go 
sgrace  ?  there  is  no  place  but  one. 

[Struggling  to  get  free.) 
r  foolish  hold,  and  force  me  not 
le  violence  to  thy  hoary  bead — 
t  thou  not  ?  nay,  then  it  must  be  so. 

(BreakM  violently  from  him,  and  Exit.) 
u*ed  feeble  hand !  he's  gone  to  seek 
crdition ! 

■n.    Where  b  that  stupid  hind  ? 
have  met  me  here.    HoUa,  Fernando ! 

Ejner  FimirAKDo. 
t  him,  he  is  gone,  he's  broke  from  me ! 
tnd  thee  meet  me  early  here, 
e  has  been  known  to  haunt  this  place  ? 
hieh  way  has  be  gone  ? 
owards  the  forest,  if  I  guess  aright. 
Q  ran  with  speed  to  Rosinberg, 
Jl  fsUow  him ;  run  swiftly,  man ! 

[EXEUBT. 
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SCEHB  n.— A  WOOD,  WILD  AICD  SAVAGE  ;  AW  EITTRV 
TO  A  CAVE,  VEST  MUCH  TAHOLED  WITH  BmiTSlI 
WOOD,  IS  8EBH  TK  THE  BACEGBOWD.  THE  TIME 
EEFEBSEIITS  TBS  DAWV  OF  MORirOTG.  BASIL  IS 
DBOOVEEED  STAlTDIirG  HEAB  THE  FBOlfT  OT  THE 
STAGE,  nr  A  TBOUGRTTUL  FOSTUBE,  WITH  A  COU- 
PLE OF  FIfTOLS  LAID  BT  HIM  ON  A  FIECE  OF  FID- 
JECTIVG  BOCK  {  HE  FAU8ES  FOB  SOKE  TIME. 

Bat.  (o/mm.)    What  shaU  I  be  some  few  short 

moments  hence  ? 

Why  ask  I  now  ?  who  from  the  dead  will  rise 

To  tell  me  of  that  awful  state  unknown  ? 

But  be  it  what  it  may,  or  bliss,  or  torment. 

Annihilation,  dark  and  endless  rest, 

Or  some  dread  thing,  man's  wildest  range  of  thought 

Hath  never  yet  conceived,  that  change  I'll  dan 

Which  makes  me  any  thing  but  what  I  am. 

I  can  bear  scoq^ons'  stings,  tread  fields  of  fiie. 

In  froien  gnlft  of  cold  eternal  lie. 

Be  toss'd  aloft  through  tracks  of  endless  void. 

But  cannot  live  in  shame — {Pauses.)  0  impious 

thought ! 

Will  the  great  God  of  mercy,  mercy  have 

On  all  but  those  who  are  most  miserable  ? 

Will  he  not  punish  with  a  pitying  hand 

The  poor,  fall*n,  froward  child  ?  (Paiisst.) 

And  shall  I  then  against  his  will  offend. 

Because  he  is  most  good  and  merciful  ? 

0 !  horrid  baseness  !  what,  what  shall  I  do  ^ 

111  think  no  more— it  turns  my  dizzy  brain — 

It  is  too  late  to  think— what  must  be,  must  be— 

I  cannot  live,  therefore  I  needs  must  die. 

[Takes  19  the  pistols,  and  walks  up  and  down, 

looking  wildly  around  kirn,  then  discovering 

the  core's  mouth,) 

Here  is  an  entry  to  some  darksome  cave, 

Where  an  uncoflin'd  corse  may  rest  in  peace, 

And  hide  its  foul  corruption  from  the  earth. 

The  threshold  is  unmark'd  by  mortal  foot 

I'U  do  it  here. 

[Enters  the  cave  and  Exrr ;  a  deep  silence  ;  then 

the  report  qf  a  pistol  is  heard  from  the  cave, 

and  soon  ttfter,  Enter  Rosinberg,  Valtomer, 

two  Officers  and  Soldiers,  almost  at  the  same 

moment  by  different  sides  cf  the  stage.) 

Ros,  This  way  the  sound  did  come. 

Valt.  How  came  ye,  soldiers  ?  heard  ye  that 

report  ? 

Is^  Sol.  We  heard  it,  and  it  seem'd  to  come  from 

hence. 

Which  made  us  this  way  hie. 

Ros.  A  horrid  fimcy  darts  across  my  mind. 

[A  groan  heard  from  the  cave.) 

[To  Valt.)  Ha !  heard'st  thou  that  ? 

Vatt..  Methinks  it  is  the  groan  of  one  in  pain. 

[A  second  groan.) 
Ros.  Ha  !  there  again ! 

Valt.  From  this  cave's   mouth,  so    dark    and 
choaked  with  weeds, 
It  seems  to  come. 

J2os.  Ill  enter  first.  [briers  : 

1st  Off.  My  lord,  the  way  is  tangled  o'ter  with 
Hard  by,  a  few  short  paces  to  the  left. 
There  is  another  mouth  of  easier  access ; 
I  pass'd  it  even  now. 

i2os.  Then'  shew  the  way.     [ExEUirr. 
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BAILLIE. 


ScEins  IIL-^-TBE  znmB  or  the  gave. 

Basil  dlicovered  Ijlng  on  th«  gnmadi  whh  his  hetd 
rmlMd  a  little  upoa  a  fsw  atooM  and  aartb,  th«  pteoli 
lying  beakle  him,  and  blood  upon  hia  braaaL  Enter 
RosuBxao,  VALToma,  aad  Omcaaa.  Ratlnberg, 
upon  aeeiog  BaaiUnopt  ibort  with  horrur,  and  remalna 
motioiileM  fur  aoma  Ume. 


Volt.  Great  God  of  heaven !  what  a  tight  is  this ! 
(Rosinberg  runs  to  Basil,  and  stoopt  dOaen  dy  hii 

tide.) 
Rot,  O  Basil  I  0  my  fnend !  what  hut  thoa 

done  f 
Mat.  {covering  kit  faet  with  kit  hand,)    Why 
art  thou  come  ?  I  thought  to  die  in  peace. 
Rot,  Thou  know*St  me  not — I  am  thy  Rosinberg, 
Thy  dearest,  truest  friend,  thy  loving  kinsman  ! 
Thou  dost  not  say  to  me.  Why  art  thou  come  ? 
Bat.  Shame  knows  no  kindred  s  I  am  fali'n,  dis- 
graced { 
My  fame  is  gone,  I  cannot  look  upon  thee. 

Rot.  My  Basil,  noble  spirit !  talk  not  thus  ! 
The  greatest  mind  untoward  fate  may  prove : 
Thou  art  our  generous,  valiant  leader  still, 
Fall*n  as  thou  art— and  yet  thou  art  not  falPn  { 
Who  sayi  thou  art,  must  put  his  harness  on. 
And  prove  his  words  in  blood. 

Bat.  Ah  Rosinberg !  this  is  no  time  to  boast ! 
I  once  had  hopes  a  glorious  name  to  gain  i 
Too  proud  of  heart,  I  did  too  much  aspire : 
The  hour  of  trial  came,  and  found  me  wanting ! 
Talk  not  of  me,  but  let  me  be  forgotten.— 
And  O  !  my  friend !  something  upbraids  me  here, 

(laying  his  hand  on  hit  breati.) 
For  that  I  now  remember  how  oft-tirocs 
I  have  ursurp'd  it  o'er  thy  better  worth, 
Most  vainly  teaching  where  I  should  have  Icamt ; 
But  thou  wilt  pardon  me. — 
Rot.  {taking  Basil's  hand^  and  fretting  it  to  hit 
treat t.)    Rend  not  my  heart  in  twain  !  0  talk 
not  thus ! 
I  knew  thou  wcrt  superior  to  myself, 
And  to  all  men  beside :  thou  wert  my  pride ; 
1  paid  thee  deference  with  a  willing  heart 

Bos.  It  was  delusion,  all  delusion,  Rosinberg ' 
I  feel  my  weakness  now,  I  own  my  pride. 
Give  me  thy  hand,  my  time  is  near  the  close : 
Do  this  for  me  :  thou  know*st  my  love,  Victoria — 

Rot.  0  curse  that  woman  !  she  it  is  alone — 
She  has  undone  us  all ! 

Bat.  It  doubles  unto  me  the  stroke  of  death 
To  hear  thee  name  her  thus.    0  curse  her  not ! 
The  fault  is  mine ;  she's  gentle,  good  and  blame- 
less.— 
Thou  wilt  not  then  my  dying  wish  fulfil  ? 

Rot.  1  will !  I  will !  what  wouldst  thou  have  me 

do? 
Bat.  See  her  when  I  am  gone ;  be  gentle  with  her ; 
And  tell  her  that  I  bless 'd  her  in  my  death ; 
E'en  in  my  agonies  I  loved  and  bless'd  her. 
VTUt  thou  do  this  ? 

Rot.  I'll  do  what  thou  dcsirest 

Bat.  I  thank  thee,  Rosinberg  {  my  time  draws 

near. 
{Raiting  hu  head  a  little,  and  perceiving  Of- 
ficers.) 
U  theit  not  some  one  liere  ?  are  we  alone  f 


Rot.  {making  a  aignfor  tki  Oflten  fi  rtt 
Tw  but  a  sentr}',  to  pierent  intrvdoB. 

Bat,  Thou  know'st  this  tapenta  dnt 
•acred  rites 
Hath  shut  me  out :  I  am  unblesa^  of  net, 
And  what  I  am  in  sight  of  th*  awiU  God, 
I  dare  not  think  {  when  I  am  gsnc,  ay  faai 
O !  let  a  good  man's  pmyen  to  heaves  iseni 
For  an  offending  spirit .' — Pnj  tar  me. 
What  thinkest  thou  ?  sithoiigfa  sa  ovksitlB 
May  not  some  heavenly  mercjr  still  be  Stmt' 

Rot.  Thou  wilt  find  mercy— niy  hdoiti  1 
It  cannot  be  that  thou  ihouldst  be  itjecfiri. 
I  will  with  bended  knee — ^I  wiU  impkst- 
It  cboaks  mine  utterance— I  will  pray  lor  (k 

Bat.  This  comforts  me— '^thou  art  a  toriogf 

{Anoittt^ 

Rot.  {to  OB.  tcithout.)     What  noise  is  tktf 


Enter  Valtos 

Volt,  {to  Ros)  My  lord,  the  soUiensIla 
enter. 
What  shall  I  do  f  they  will  not  be  denied: 
They  say  that  they  will  see  their  noble  pa 

Bat.  Ah,  my  brave  fellows !  do  thevoS] 

Rot.  Then  let  them  come  ! 

Enter  SoLDoas,  who  gather  roand  Baan,  ■ 
moumfuUj  upon  him;  he  holds  oai  hto  haat' 
with  a  faint  smile. 

Bof.  My  generous  soldiers,  this  is  kbdlj 
I'm  low  in  the  dust ;  God   bless  you  all, 
hearts! 
lit  Sol.  And  God  bless   you,  my  noWe 
general ! 
Well  never  follow  such  a  leader  more. 
2d  Sol.  Ah!   had  you  stayed  with  us,b[ 
general, 
We  would  have  died  for  you. 
(3d  Soldier  endeavours  next  to  speak.hdt 
and  kneeling  down  by  Basil,  coctn  k 
with  his  cloak.    Rosinberg  turns  iu/t 
wall  and  vceeps.) 
Bat.  {in  a  very  faint  broken  voice.)  Vrt 
tliou  ?  do  not  leave  me,  Rmiobci^ 
Come  near  to  me — these  fellows  make  at  ^ 
I  have  no  power  to  weep— ^ive  me  thy  hu 
I  love  to  feel  thy  grasp — my  heart  beats  stw 
It  beats  as  though  its  breathings  would  be  i 
Remember — 
Ros.  Is  there  aught  thou  wouldst  desire? 
Bos.  Naught  but  a  little  earth  to  cover  b 
And  lay  the  smooth  sod  even  with  the  ptn 
Let  no  stone  mark  the  spot — give  no  oSen 
I  fain  would  say — what  can  I  say  to  thee  P 
{A  deep  pauses  oft^   a  feeNe  ttrvgfi 

expires.) 
\st  Sol.  That  motion  was  his  last 
2d  Sol.  His  spir 

Ist  Sol.  God  grant  it  peace!  it  was  a  nob] 
4th  Sol.  The  trumpet's  sound  did  never 

braver. 
\st  Sol.  Alas !  no  trumpet  e*er  shall  ro 
more. 
Until  the  dreadful  blast  that  wakes  the  dn 
2d  Sol.  And  when  that  sounds  it  will  B 
a  braver. 


BASIL. 
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34  Sol,  How  ptoMtntlv  be  shared  our  heidett 

toil! 
or  coanctt  find  the  dtintiett  Un  he  mide. 
4tk  8oL  Ay,  man j  a  time,  i'  the  cold  damp  plain 

has  be 
nth  cheerfinl  coanteoance  cried,  **  Good  rest,  my 

hearts!'* 
rben  wrappM  him  in  his  cloak,  and  laid  him  down 
l\n  like  the  meanest  soldier  in  the  field. 
(Besinberg  utt  tki»  Hmt  eontimuti  hanging  over 
tkt  terfy,  and  gazing  19011  it.    Valtomer  now 
indmvomrt  to  draw  him  away.) 
Fstt.  This  is  too  sad,  my  lord. 
Mm.  There,  seest  thou  how  he  lies  ?  so  fix'd,  so 
pale? 
Ak!  what  an  end  is  this!  thnskMt!  thns&U'JB! 
To  be  thus  taken  in  his  middle  course, 
Whoe  be  so  nobly  strove  s  till  cursed  passion 
Cue  like  a  sun-stroke  on  bis  midday  toil. 
And  cut  the  strong  man  down.    O  Basil !  Basil ! 
Fsft.  Forbear,  my  friend,  we  must  not  sorrow 


Rm.  He  was  the  younger  brother  of  my  souL 

V§U.  Indeed,  my  loid,  it  is  too  sad  a  sij^t 
tmt  caUs  us,  let  the  body  be  remoTed. 

Bm.  He  was— 0 !  be  was  like  no  other  man ! 

V§Ii.  [$tiU  endeavouring  to  draw  kim  away.) 
Iij  BOW  forbear. 

Bm.  I  loTcd  btan  from  his  birth ! 

Kott.  Time  presses,  let  the  body  be  removed. 

Jtsc.  What  saytt  thou  ? 

Velt.  Shall  we  not  remove  bim  hence  ? 

Jtoi.  He  has  forbid  it,  and  has  charged  me  well 
To  leave  his  grave  unknown ;  for  that  the  church 
All  lacred  rites  to  the  self-ilain  denies. 
He  would  not  give  offence. 

lit  SoL  What  shall  our  general,  like  a  very 
wretch. 
It  hid  unhonour'd  in  the  common  ground  ? 
Ro  bit  salute  to  bid  his  soul  farewell  f 
Ko  warlike  honours  paid  ?  it  shall  not  be. 

U  SoL  Laid  thus  ?  no,  by  the  blessed  light  of 


lathe  BBost  holy  spot  in  Mantua's  walls 
Ht  ihsll  be  Uid :  in  face  of  day  be  laid  { 
Asd  though  black  priests  should  curse  us  in  the 

teeth, 
Wt  will  fire  o'er  him  whilst  our  hands  have  power 
To  pisp  a  musket 

facrol  Soldiers.  Let  those  who  dare  forbid  It ! 

Mm,  My  brave  companions,  be  it  as  you  will. 

{^reading  out  his  arms  as  if  he  would  embrace  (he 
Stldiers. — They  prepare  to  remove  the  body.) 

Vett.  Nay,  stop  a  while,  we  will  not  move  it 

BOW, 

For  Me  a  mournful  visiter  appears, 
Aad  sniit  not  be  denied. 

Enter  Vktoua  and  Isabblla. 

Viet.  I  thought  to  find  him  here,  where  has  he 

fled? 
(Rosinbetg  points  to  the  body  without  speaking. 
Victoria  sftricfcs  out  and  falls  into  the  arms  qf 
Isabella.) 

Alas!  mj  genUe  mistress,  this  will  kill 
thee. 


Vict,  (recovering.)  Unloose  thy  bold,  and  let  me 
look  upon  him. 
0 !  horrid,  horrid  sight !  my  min'd  Basil ! 
Is  this  the  sad  reward  of  all  thy  love  I 
0 !  I  have  murder'd  thee ! 

{Kneds  down  by  the  body  and  bendt  over  it.) 
These  wasted  streams  of  life !  this  bloody  wound ! 
{Laying  her  hand  upon  his  heart.) 
Is  there  no  breathing  here  ?  all  still !  alloold. 
Open  thine  eyes,  speak,  be  thjrself  again. 
And  I  will  love  thee,  serve  thee,  follow  thee. 
In  spite  of  all  reproach.    Alas !  alas ! 
A  lifeless  corse  art  thou  for  ever  laid. 
And  dost  not  bear  my  call. — 
Ros.  No,  madam ;  now  your  pity  comes  too  late. 
Vict.  Dost  thou  upbraid  me  ?  0 !  I  have  deserved 

it! 
Ros.  No,  madam,  no,  I  will  not  now  upbraids 
But  woman's  grief  is  like  a  summer  storm, 
Short  as  it  violent  is ;  in  gayer  scenes. 
Where  soon  thou  shalt  in  giddy  circles  blaze. 
And  play  the  airy  goddess  of  the  day. 
Thine  eye,  perchance,  amidst  th'  observing  crowd. 
Shall  mark  the  indignant  lace  of  Basil's  friend. 
And  then  it  will  upbraid. 

Vict.  No,  never,  never !  thus  it  shall  not  be. 
To  the  dark,  shaded  cloister  wilt  thou  go. 
Where  sad  and  lonely,  through  the  dismal  grate 
Thou'lt  spy  my  wasted  form,  and  then  upbraid  me. 
Ros.  Forgive  me,  heed  me  not ;  I'm  grieved  at 
heart; 
I'm  fretted,  gall'd,  all  things  are  hateful  to  me. 
If  thou  didst  love  my  friend,  I  will  forgive  thee ; 
I  must  forgive  thee:  with  his  Ay'ing  breath 
He  bade  me  tell  thee,  that  his  latest  thoughts 
Were  love  to  thee ;  in  death  he  loved  and  bless'd 
thee. 
(Victoria  goes  to  throw  herself  upon  the  body  but 
is  prevented  by  Valtomer  cuid  Isabella,  irAo 
support  her  in  their  arms  and  endeavour  to  draw 
?icr  array  from  it.) 
Vict.  O  !  force  me  not  away  !  by  his  cold  corse. 
Let  me  lie  down  and  weep.    O !  Basil,  Basil ! 
The  gallant  and  the  brave !  how  hast  thou  loved 


me: 
If  there  is  any  holy  kindness  in  you, 

{to  Isab.  and  Valt) 
Tear  me  not  hence. 

For  he  loved  me  in  thoughtless  folly  lost. 
With  all  my  faults,  most  worthless  of  his  love  j 
And  him  1*11  love  in  the  low  bed  of  death. 
In  horror  and  decay. — 

Near  his  lone  tomb  I'll  spend  my  wretched  days 
In  humble  prayer  for  his  departed  spirit: 
Cold  as  his  grave  shall  be  my  earthy  bed. 
As  dark  my  cheerless  cell.    Force  me  not  hence. 
I  will  not  go,  for  grief  hath  made  me  strong. 

{Struggling  to  get  ioote.) 

Ros.  Do  not  withhold  her,  leave  her  sorrow  free. 

{They  let  her  go, and  she  throws  herse{f  upon  tha 
body  in  an  agony  of  grief.) 
It  doth  subdue  the  sternness  of  my  grief 
To  see  her  mourn  him  thus.— Yet  I  must  curse.^ 
Heaven's  curses  light  upon  her  damned  father. 
Whose  crooked  policy  has  wrought  Uiis  wreck ! 

hib.  If  he  has  done  it,  you  are  well  revenged. 


fiAILLIE. 


For  all  his  hidden  plots  detected  ire. 

Gaoriceio,  for  some  interest  of  his  own, 

His  master's  secret  dealings  with  the  foe 

Has  to  Lanoy  betray'd  i  who  straight  hath  sent 

On  the  behalf  of  his  imperial  lord, 

A  message  full  of  dreadful  threats  to  Mantua. 

His  discontented  sulgects  aid  him  not  t 

He  must  submit  to  the  degrading  terms 

A  haughty  conquering  power  will  now  impose. 

Roi,  Art  thou  sure  of  this  ? 

bob.  I  am,  my  lord. 

Roi,  Give  me  thy  hand,  I*m  glad  ont,  0 !  Vm 
glad  ont ! 
It  should  be  so !  How  like  a  hateful  ape 
Detected  grinning,  'knidst  his  pilfer'd  hoard, 
A  cunning  man  appears,  whose  secret  frauds 
Are  open'd  to  the  day !  scom'd,  hooted,  mock'd ! 
Scom'd  by  the  veiy  fools  who  most  admired 
His  worthless  art    But  when  a  great  mind  &lli. 
The  noble  nature  of  man's  generous  heart 
Doth  bear  him  up  against  the  shame  of  ruin  i 
With  gentle  censure  using  but  its  faults 
As  modest  means  to  introduce  his  praise } 
For  pity  like  a  dewy  twilight  comes 
To  close  the  oppressive  splendour  of  his  day, 
And  th«y  who  but  admired  him  in  his  hei^t. 
His  alter'd  state  lament,  and  love  him  fall'ki. 

[Ejckuht. 


D£  MONFORT. 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 

MElf. 

Da  MoiTFoaT. 

RaasmraLT. 

ConiT  FasBsao,  FHend  to  De  Monfim  tmd  Resenveh. 

lfAJiUBL»  Serrant  to  De  Monfoit. 

JaaoMB,  De  Monfon's  old  Landlord. 

CoNaAD,  on  arffulSnavt. 

Baair  AmD,  a  Monk. 

Blonks,  OenUemen,  OlBcera,  Pase,  ^c.  4^ 

WOMEIf. 

jA!fB  Da  MoNFoaT)  ai^er  to  De  Monfort. 
CocjfTBM  FasBBRO,  Wjlfe  to  Frebcrg. 
TuaassA,  Servant  to  the  Counum. 

Abbess,  Nuns,  and  a  Lay  Sifter,  Ladies,  4v. 

*^*  Stene,  a.  Tbwn  in  Germany. 


ACT  L 

SCZinC  L — ^JEKOMC's    HOUSE.      A    LABGE    OLD- 
FASUIOirED  CHAmEa. 

Jrr.  (ifeakingxcithout.)  This  way, good  masters. 

Enter  Jaaoia,  bearing  a  liRht,  and  followed  by  Mamvil, 
and  Senranlf  cwrylof  luggage. 

Rest  your  burdens  here. 

This  spacious  room  will  please  tbe  marquis  best 

He  takes  me  unawares ;  but  ill  prepared  x 

If  he  had  sent,  e'en  though  a  hasty  notice, 

I  had  been  glad. 

Man,  Be  not  disturbed,  good  Jerome  { 

Thi'  house  is  in  most  admirable  order } 


And  they  who  travel  o*  cold  wiotv : 
Think  homeliest  quarters  good. 

Jer,  He  is  not  far  behind? 

Man.  A  little  way. 

{To  tki  Servantt.)  Go  you  and  wait  Mow  tin  ht 
arrives. 

Jer  (thaking  Manuel  5y  f At  hami,) 
friend,  I'm  glad  to  •••  yos  han^ 
Yet  marvel  wherefore. 

Man,  I  marvel  wherefore  too,] 
But  here  we  are ;  prithee  be  kind  to  «. 

Jer,  Most  heartily  I  wilL    I  lore  yov : 
He  is  a  quiet  and  a  liberal  man  s 
A  better  inmate  never  cross'd  my  door. 

Man.  Ah !  but  he  is  not  now  tbe  man  he 
Liberal  hell  be.    God  grant  he  m^  be  quieL 

Jer,  What  has  befallli  him  ? 

Man,  IcattBoCteflttei 

But  faith,  there  is  no  living  with  him  now. 

Jer,  And  yet  methinks,  if  I  remember  well. 
You  were  about  to  quit  his  service,  Manuel, 
When  last  he  left  this  house.    You  grmnbled  tha 

Afoii.  I've  been  upon  tbe  ere  of  leaving  his 
These  ten  long  years ;  for  many  timee  is  he 
So  difficult,  capricious,  and  distrustful. 
He  galls  my  nature— yet,  I  know  not  bow, 
A  secret  kindness  binds  me  to  him  stilL 

Jer.  Some,  who  offend  from  a  sntpidoos  wttat, 
Will  afterward  such  fair  confessioD  make 
As  turns  e'en  th'  offence  into  a  favour. 

Man,  Yes,  some  indeed  do  so:  eo  will  not  kit 
He'd  rather  die  than  such  confession  make. 

Jer,  Ay,  thou  art  right;  for  now  I  call  to i 
That  once  he  wrong'd  me  with  unjust 
When  first  he  came  to  lodge  beneath  my  roof 
And  when  it  so  fell  out  that  I  was  proved 
Most  guiltless  of  the  fault,  I  truly  thought 
He  would  have  made  profession  of  regreL 
But  silent,  haughty,  and  ungraciously 
He  bore  himself  as  one  offended  stilL 
Yet  shortly  after,  when  unwittingly 
I  did  him  some  slight  service,  o*  the  suddsn 
He  overpowerM  me  with  his  grateful  thanks, 
And  would  not  be  rcstrain'd  from  pressing  oe  ■ 
A  noble  recompense.    I  understood 
His  o'erstraio'd  gratitude  and  bounty  well. 
And  took  it  as  he  meant 

Man,  Tu  often  thus. 

I  would  have  left  him  many  jrears  ago. 
But  that  with  all  his  faults  there  sometimes  ssi 
Such  bursts  of  natural  goodness  from  his  bcait, 
As  might  engage  a  harder  churl  than  me 
To  serve  him  still. — And  then  his  sister  toot 
A  noble  dame,  who  should  have  l>een  a  quecst 
The  meanest  of  her  hinds,  at  her  command. 
Had  fought  like  lions  for  her,  and  the  poor. 
E'en  o'er  their  bread  of  poverty,  had  bless^ 
She  would  have  grieved  if  1  had  left  my  lord. 
Jer.  Comes  she  along  with  him  ? 

Afan.  No,  he  departed  all  unknown  to  her. 
Meaning  to  keep  concealM  his  secret  route i 
But  well  I  knew  it  would  afflict  her  much. 
And  therefore  left  a  little  nameless  billet, 
Which  after  our  departure,  as  1  guess. 
Would  fall  into  her  hands,  and  tell  her  alL 
What  could  I  do  ?  0  *Us  a  noble  lady! 


DE  MONFORT. 


Jer.  All  this  Is  stniDge— •omtthing  dutoxbt  his 
mind — 
Belike  be  is  in  love. 

Man.  No,  Jerome,  no. 

Once  on  a  time  I  senred  m  noble  master, 
Whose  youth  was  blasted  with  untoward  love, 
'  And  he  with  hope,  and  fear,  and  jealousy 
'  For  ever  toss'd,  led  an  unquiet  life ; 

Tet,  when  unruffled  by  the  passing  fit, 
'  His  pale  wan  face  such  gentle  sadness  wore 
As  moved  a  kindly  heart  to  pity  him. 
But  Monfort,  even  in  his  calmest  hour, 
Still  bears  that  gloomy  stemnets  in  his  eye 
Which  powerfully  repels  all  sjrmpathy. 

0  no  !  good  Jerome,  no ;  it  is  not  love. 

Jer,  Hear  I  not  horses  trampling  mt  the  gate  ? 

{LUttning,) 
He  is  arrived — stay  thou — I  had  forgot— 
A  plague  upon't !  my  head  is  so  confused— 

1  will  return  i'  th'  instant  to  receive  him. 

[Exit  Aosfi/y. 
{A  great  bustle  vHthout,    Exit  ^lanuel  ttitk 
lights,  and  returns  again^  lighting   in  De 
MoKTOBT,  as  if  just  alighted  from  his  ^our- 
ney.) 
Man,  Your  ancient  host,  my  lord,  reecives  you 
gladly. 
And  your  apartment  will  be  soon  prepared. 
DeMon,  Tis  well. 

Man.  Where  shall  I  place  the  chest  you  gave  in 
charge? 
So  please  you,  say  my  lord. 

JDe  Men.  {throicing  himself  into  a  chair  J)  Wher^ 

e'er  thou  wilt. 
Blan,  I  would  not  move  that  luggage  till  you 
came.  (Pointing  to  certain  things.) 

De  Mon.  Move  what  thou  wilt,  and  trouble  me 

no  more. 
(Manuel,  with  the  assistance  qf  other  Serwmts, 
sets  about  putting  the  things  in  order,  and  De 
Monfort  remains  sitting  in  a  thoughtful  pos* 
turf.) 

Enter  Jexomb,  bearing  wine,  &c.  on  a  salver.  Aa  he 
•pfiroaches  Dx  Mokfost,  Mamvsl  pulls  him  by  ihe 
•lecvc. 

Man,  (aside  to  Jerome.)  No,  do  not  now;  he 

will  not  be  disturbed. 
Jer.  What,  not  to  bid  him  welcome  to  my  house. 
And  oiTcr  some  refreshment  ? 

Man.  No,  good  Jenmw. 

Softly  a  little  while :  I  prithee  do. 

(Jerome  walks  sqftly  on  tiptoes,  till  he  getshdUnd 
De  Monfort,  then  peeping  on  one  side  to  see  his 
face,) 
Jer.  {aside  to  Bfanuel.)  Ah,  Manuel,  what  an 
alter*d  man  is  here ! 
Hi^  ey^^  &rc  hollow,  and  his  cheeks  are  pale- 
He  left  this  house  a  comely  gentleman. 
De  Mon,  Who  whispers  there  ? 
Man.  Tis  your  old  landlord,  sir. 

Jer.  I  joy  to  see  you  here— I  crave  your  paidoiH* 

I  fear  I  do  iBtmde.— 
J)e  Mon.  No,  my  kind  host,  I  am  obliged  to  thee. 
Jer,  How  fares  it  with  yov  honour  ? 
DeMon.  Well  enough. 


Jer,  Here  is  a  little  of  the  favourite  wine 
That  you  were  wont  to  praise.    Pray  honour  me. 

(Fills  a  glass.) 

De  Mon.  (offer  drinking,)  I  thank  yon,  Jerome, 
tis  delicious. 

Jer,  Ay,  my  dear  wife  did  ever  make  it  so. 

De  Mon,  And  how  does  she  ? 

Jer,  Alas,  my  lord !  she's  dead. 

De  Mon,  Well,  then  she  is  at  rest 

Jer.  How  well,  my  lord  ? 

De  Mon.  Is  she  not  with  the  dead,  tlie  quiet  dead. 
Where  all  is  peace  ?  Not  e'en  the  impious  wretch. 
Who  tears  the  coffin  from  its  earthly  vault. 
And  strews  the  mouldering  ashes  to  the  wind. 
Can  break  their  rest 

Jer.  Wo's  me!    I  thought  you  would  have 
grieved  for  her. 
She  was  a  kindly  soul !  Before  she  died. 
When  pining  sickness  bent  her  cheerless  head, 
She  set  my  house  in  order — 
And  but  the  morning  ere  she  breathed  her  last. 
Bade  me  preser\'e  some  flaskets  of  this  wine. 
That  should  the  Lord  De  Monfort  come  again 
His  cup  might  sparkle  stilL    (De  Monfort  watks 

across  the  stage,  and  wipes  his  eyes.) 
Indeed  I  fear  I  have  distress'd  you,  sir ; 
I  surely  thought  3'ou  would  be  grieved  for  her. 

De  Mon.  (taking  Jerome's  hand.)   I  am,  my 
friend.    How  long  has  she  been  dead  ? 

Jer.  Two  sad  long  years. 

De  Mon,  Would  she  were  living  still  t 

I  was  too  troublesome,  too  heedless  of  her. 

Jer,  0  no !  she  loved  to  serve  you. 

(Loud  knocking  without.) 

De  Mon.  What  fool  comes  here,  at  such  untimely 
hours,  • 
To  make  this  cursed  noise  ?  (To  ManueL)  Go  to 
the  gate.  [Exit  ManueL 

All  sober  citizens  are  gone  to  bed ; 
It  is  some  drunkards  on  their  nightly  rounds. 
Who  mean  it  but  in  sport 

Jer,  I  hear  unusual  voices— here  they  come. 

Be-enter  Manuxl,  showing  in  Count  FasBsmo  and  hie 
Ladt,  with  a  mask  in  her  hand. 

Freb.  (running  to  embrace  De  Mon.)  My  dear- 
est Monfort !  most  unlook'd  for  pleasure  ! 
Do  I  indeed  embrace  thee  here  again  ? 
I  saw  thy  servant  standing  by  the  gate. 
His  face  recall'd,  and  learnt  the  joyful  tidings. 
Welcome,  thrice  welcome  here ! 

De  Mon,  I  thank  thee,  Freberg,  for  this  friendly 
visit. 
And  this  fair  lady  too.  (Bowing  to  the  lady.) 

Lady,  I  fear,  my  lord. 

We  do  intrude  at  an  untimely  hour : 
But  now,  returning  from  a  midnight  mask. 
My  husband  did  insist  that  we  should  enter. 

Freb.  No,  say  not  so ;  no  hour  untimely  call. 
Which  doth  together  bring  long  absent  friends. 
Dear  Monfort,  why  hast  thou  so  slyly  play'd. 
To  come  upon  us  thus  so  suddenly  ? 

De  Mon.  O !  many  varied  thoughts  do  crou  ouz 
brain, 
Which  touch  the  will,  but  leave  the   mafiact 
trackltf»\ 
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And  yet  &  strtnge  compoonded  inotiT*  niEke; 
Wherefore  t  man  should  bend  his  erening  walk 
To  th'  east  or  west,  the  forest  or  the  field. 
Is  it  not  often  to  ? 

Fr§b,  I  ask  no  more,  happy  to  see  you  here 
From  any  motiTe.    There  is  one  behind, 
Whose  presence  woaM  hare  been  a  double  bliss  t 
Ah !  how  is  she  f    The  noble  Jane  De  Monfort 

Jk  Moiu  [eoftfuHd,)  She  is— I  have— I  left  my 
sister  well. 

Lady,  {to  Frebexg.)  My  Fieberg,  you  are  heed- 
less of  respectt 
Tou  surely  mean  to  say  the  Lady  Jane. 

Frob,  Respect !  no,  madam  i  princess,  empress, 
queen, 
Could  not  denote  a  creature  so  exalted 
As  this  plain  appellation  doth. 
The  noble  Jane  De  Monfort 

Lady,  {tuning from  kimditpieand  to  Mon.)  Tou 
are  fatigued,  my  lord }  you  want  repose  i 
Say,  should  we  not  retire  ? 

FVsd.  Ha!  is  it  to? 

Hy  fnend,  your  &oe  is  pale,  hare  you  been  ill  ? 

Jk  Mon,  No,  Freberg,  no  i  I  think  I  have  been 
well. 

IVeb.  {thaking  ki$  kud.)  I  fear  tiiou  hast  not» 
Monfort— Let  it  pass. 
Well  re-establish  theei  we'll  banish  pain. 
I  will  collect  tome  rare,  some  cheerful  friends, 
And  we  shall  spend  together  i^orious  hours, 
That  gods  might  euTy.    LittSs  t&ne  so  spent 
Doth  far  outvalue  all  our  life  beside. 
This  is  indeed  our  life,  our  waking  life, 
The  rest  dull  breathing  sleep. 

JDs  Mon,  Thus,  it  is  true,  from  the  sad  years  of 
life 
We  sometimes  do  short  hours,  yea,  minutes  strike. 
Keen,  blissful,  bright,  never  to  be  forgotten  i 
Which,  through  the  dreary  gloom  of  time  o'erpast. 
Shine  like  fair  sunny  spots  on  a  wild  waste. 
But  few  they  are,  as  few  the  heaven-fired  souls 
Whose  magic  power  creates  them.     Bless'd  art 

thou. 
If,  in  the  ample  circle  of  thy  friends. 
Thou  canst  but  boast  a  few. 

lVe&.  Judge  for  thyself  i    in  truth  I    do  not 
boast 
There  is  amongst  my  friends,  my  later  friends, 
A  most  accompUsh'd  stranger  t  new  to  Ambex^  s 
But  just  arrived,  and  will  ere  long  depart 
I  met  him  in  Franconia  two  years  since. 
He  is  so  full  of  pleasant  anecdote. 
So  rich,  so  gay,  so  poignant  is  his  wit. 
Time  vanishes  before  him  as  he  speaks. 
And  ruddy  morning  through  the  lattice  peeps 
Ere  night  seems  well  begun. 

De  Mon,  How  is  he  call'd  ? 

Frtb,  I  will  surprise  thee  with  a  welcome  facet 
I  will  not  tell  the  now. 

Lady,  {to  Mon.)  I  have,  my  lord,  a  small  request 
to  make, 
And  must  not  be  denied.    I  too  may  boast 
Of   some  good  friends,  and  beauteous  country- 
women t 
To-morrow  night  I  open  wide  my  doors 
To  all  the  fair  and  gay  t  beneath  my  roof 


Music,  and  danee,  and  wwhy  Adl  nip) 

I  pray  you  come  and  grace  It  with  jov 

J)i  Mon,  Tou  honour  me  too  nwrh  to  be  dcnisi 

Lady,  I  thank  you,  sir  i  and  in  reCuB  for  this, 

We  shall  withdraw,  and  leave  jm  U  rcpOM. 

Frtk  Must  it  be  so  ?  Good  sight— awcet  slscy 

tothee!  (SHsDeMoirfort.] 

Jk  Mon,  {To  Freb.)  Good  night   (2V  Laiy,] 

Good  night,  fair  ladty. 
Lady,  Fttewell! 

[EzKuiiT  Frehog  amd  Udy. 
Jk  Man,  {to  Jer.)  I  thought  Count  Ftabag  kal 

been  now  in  France. 
Jtr.  He  meant  to  go,  as  I  hav*  beasi  iBfansU 
Jk  Mon,  Well,  well,  prepare  my  bed  1 1  win  to 
rest  [ExirJcnsMi 

Df  itfofi.  (aside)  I  know  not  how  it  i8,By  bsait 
stands  back, 
And  meets  not  this  maa^  knr«d— Fkieods !  nmt 

friends! 
Rather  than  share  his  undisceming  pimiit 
With  eveiy  table  wit,  and  bookform'd  age. 
And  paltiy  poet  puling  to  the  moon, 
I'd  court  from  him  proecription,  yaa,  ahue, 
And  think  it  proud  distinctioo.  [Esl 
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Enter  De  MoiiroaT,  fbllonred   by  Mabob,  aai  tm 
himself  down  by  ihe  table,  whh  a  cheeifid  tes. 

Jk  Mon,  Manuel,  this  morning^  aoi   AiM 
pleasantly! 
These  old  apartments  too  are  light  and  ihiierftiL 
Our  landlord's  kindness  has  revived  me  nmehi 
He  serves  as  though  he  loved  me.    This  pars  sir 
Braces  the  listless  nerves,  and  warms  the  blood  i 
I  feel  in  freedom  here. 

{Filling  a  cup  (f  cofte,  and  dHnkiMf.) 

Man,  Ah !  sure,  my  lofd. 

No  air  is  purer  than  the  air  at  home. 

Jk  Mon.  Here  can  I  wander  with  assured  slep^ 
Nor  dread,  at  every  winding  of  the  path. 
Lest  an  abhorred  serpept  cross  my  way. 
To  move—  (  Stopping  tktrt) 

Man.  What  sa3r8  your  honour  ? 
There  are  no  serpents  in  our  pleasant  fields. 

Jk  Mon.  Think 'st  thou  there  are  no  serpcaU  li 
the  world 
But  those  who  slide  along  the  grassy  sod. 
And  sting  the  luckless  foot  that  pretaes  thai? 
There  are  who  in  the  path  of  social  life 
Do  bask  their  spotted  skins  in  fortune's  sun. 
And  sting  the  soul— Ay,  till  iu  healthful  firaat 
Is  changed  to  secret,  festering,  sore  disease, 
So  deadly  is  the  wound. 

Jlfisn.  Heaven  guard  your  honour  from  sack  honii 
scath ! 
They  are  but  rare,  I  hope  ? 

Jk  Mon.  {thaking hi*  head.)  We  muk  the  hsUsv 
eye,  the  wasted  frame. 
The  gait  disturb 'd  of  wealthy  honourM  men, 
But  do  not  know  the  cause. 

Man.  Tis  very  tnie.    God  keep  you  well,  mf 
tord! 

Jk  Mon,  I  thank  thee,  Manuel,  I  an 
I  shall  be  gay  too,  by  the  setting  sun. 
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I  go  to  revel  it  with  fprighflj 
hnd  drive  the  night  awmj. 

IFiUing  tmoOHr  eiy,  ami  drinking.) 

Man.  I  should  be  gkd  to  tee  your  bonour  g&j. 

Ik  Man,  And  thou  too  thiit  be  gaj.    There, 
honest  Manuel, 
Put  these  broad  pieces  in  thj  toitbem  pme, 
Kad  take  at  night  a  cheerful  jovial  glass. 
Here  is  one  too,  for  Bremer  i  be  loves  wine  | 
And  one  for  Jaques  i  be  Joyfiil  all  together. 

Enter  SnvAJiT. 

5^.  My  lord,  I  met  e'en  now,  a  short  way  off. 
Your  countryman,  the  Marquis  Rezenvelt 
De  Mon.  {itartingfrom  ki$  stat,  and  Itthng  the 
cup  fall  from  hii  hamL)    Who,  tay'st 
thou? 
8er.  Marquis  Rezenvelt,  an'  please  you. 
De  Mon.  Thou  liest— it  is  not  so— it  is  Impos- 
sible ! 
Ser.  I  saw  him  with  these  qres,  plain  u  yonr- 

selt 
J)e  Mon.  Fool !  tis  some  passing  stranger  thou 
hast  seen, 
And  with  a  hideous  likeness  been  deceived. 
Ser.  No  other  stranger  could  deceive  my  sight 
Jk  Mon.  {daaking  hii  clenched  hand  violenily 
i^ofi  thM  table,  and  ooertwming  every 
thing.)    Heaven  blast  tl^  si^t !  it  lights 
on  nothing  good. 
Ser.  I  surely  thought  no  harm  to  look  upon  him. 
Le  Mon.  What,  dost  thou  still  hisist  ?  Him  must 
it  be? 
Does  it  so  please  thee  well  ?    (Servant  endtCMOure 

to  tpeak.)  Hold  thy  damn'd  tongue ! 
^  heaven  I'll  kill  thee  *  {Going  fvriowly  vp  to 
him.) 
Man.  {in  a  eoothing  voice.)  Nay,  harm  him  not, 
my  lord  t  he  speaks  the  truthf 
[*ve  met  his  groom,  who  told  me  certainly 
Bis  lord  is  here.    I  should  have  told  you  so, 
But  thought,  perhaps,  it  might    displease  your 
honour. 
Jk  Mon.   {becoming   aO  at   once    calm,  and 
turning  etemly  to  Manuel)  And  how 
darest  thou  think  it  would  displease  me  ? 
What  is't  to  me  who  leaves  or  enters  Amberg  ? 
But  it  displeases  me,  yea,  even  to  frenzy. 
That  every  idle  fool  must  hither  come. 
To  break  my  leisure  with  the  paltry  tidings 
Of  all  the  cursed  things  he  stares  upon. 
(Servant  attempte  to  tpeoib-— De  Mbnfort  ttmife 
wUh  his  foot.) 
Take  thine  ill-iavour'd  visage  from  my  sight. 
And  speak  of  it  no  more.  [Exit  Servant 

And  go  thou  too  1 1  choose  to  be  atone. 

[EzirBlamieL 
(De  Monfort  goet  to  the  door  by  which  they  went 
out;  opent  it  and  lookt.) 
But  is  he  gone  indeed  ?  yes,  he  is  gone. 

{Goes  to  the  oppoeite  door,  opens  it,  and  looks : 
then  gives  loose  to  att  the  fury  qf  gesture  and 
walks  up  and  down  in  great  agitation.) 
It  is  too  much  t  by  heaven  it  is  too  much ! 
He  haunts  me— stings  mfr-4lke  a  devil  hauntt— 
fieUl  make  a  ravhig  maniac  of  me— Villain.* 


The  air  wherein  thou  draw^  thy  fulsome  breath 
Is  poison  to  me — Oceans  shall  divide  us !  {Pauses.) 
But  no  I  thou  think'st  I  fear  thee,  cursed  reptile  s 
And  hast  a  pleasure  in  the  damned  thought 
Though  my  heart's  blood  should  curdle  at  thy  tifgbitf 
I'U  stay  and  &ce  thee  still. 

{Knocking  at  the  chamber  door.) 
Ha !  who  knocks  there? 
fVcb.  {without.)  It  is  thy  iriend,  De  Monfort 
JkMcn,  {opening  the  door.)  Enter,  then. 

Enter  Fbsbkbo. 

Freb.  {taking  his  hand  kindly.)  How  art  thou 
now  ?  How  hast  thou  past  the  night  ? 
Has  kindly  sleep  refresh'd  thee  ? 
JkMon.  Tes,  I  have  lost  an  hour  or  two  in 
sleep. 
And  so  should  be  refresh'd. 

Freb.  And  art  thou  not  f 

Thy  looks  speak  not  of  rest    Thou  art  disturb'd. 
be  Mon.  No,  somewhat  ruffled  i^om  a  foolish 
cause. 
Which  soon  will  pass  away. 
JFVe6.  {shaking  his  head.)  Ah  no,  De  Monfort! 
something  in  thy  face 
Tells  me  another  tale.    Then  wrong  me  not 
If  any  secret  grief  distract  thy  soul. 
Here  am  I  all  devoted  to  thy  love  t 
Open  thy  heart  to  me.    What  troubles  thee  ? 
De  Mon.  I  have  no  grief:  distress  me  not,  my 

friend. 
FrA,  Nay,  do  not  call  me  so.    Wert  thou  my 
friend, 
Wouldst  thou  not  open  all  thine  inmost  soul. 
And  bid  me  share  its  every  consciousness  ? 
Jk  Mon.  Freberg,  (thou  know'st  not  man  s  not 
nature's  man. 
But  only  him  who,  in  smooth  studied  works 
Of  polish'd  sages,  shines  deceitfully 
In  all  the  splendid  foppery  of  virtue. 
That  man  was  never  bom  whose  secret  soul. 
With  all  its  motley  treasure  of  dark  thoughts. 
Foul  £uitasies,  vam  musings,  and  wild  dreams, 
Was  ever  open'd  to  another  scan. 
Away,  away !  it  is  delusion  all. 
Freb.  WeU,  be  reserved   then;  perhaps    Ite 

vrrong. 
Jk  Mon.  How  goes  the  hour  ? 
Frdt.  'TIS  early  still ;  a  long  day  lies  before  us  i 
Let  us  eiyoy  it    Come  along  with  me  ; 
I'll  introduce  you  to  my  pleasant  friend. 
Ik  Mon,  Your  pleasant  friend  ? 
Freb,  Yes,  him  of  whom  I  spake. 

{Taking  his  hand.) 
There  is  no  good  I  would  not  share  with  thee ; 
And  this  man's  company,  to  minds  like  thine. 
Is  the  best  banquet  feast  I  could  bestow. 
But  I  will  speak  in  mystery  no  more ; 
It  is  thy  townsman,  noble  Rezenvelt 
(De  Mon.  pulls  his  hand  hastily  from  Freberg, 
and  shrinks  back.) 
Ha!   what  is  this  ?     Art   thou  pain-stricken, 

Monfort  ? 
Nay,  on  my  life,  thou  rather  seem'st  offended  s 
Does  it  displease  thee  that  I  call  him  friend! 
JkMon,  NO)%Uin«&vft^^x>K&i^ 
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Freb.  No,  tay'not  all  men.    But  tbou  trt  offend- 

e1. 

I  Mf  it  well.    I  thought  to  do  thee  pleasure. 

But  if  his  presence  is  not  welcome  here, 

He  shall  not  join  our  company  to-day. 

De  Moru  What  doit  thou  mean  to  say  ?  What  ist 

tome 

Whether  I  meet  with  such  a  thing  as  Rezenvelt 

To-day,  to-morrow,  every  day,  or  never  ? 

Frtb.  In  truth,  I  thought  you  had  been  well  with 

him. 

He  praised  you  much. 

De  Mon,  I  thank  him  for  his  praise— Come,  let 

us  move: 

This  chamber  is  confined  and  airless  grown. 

(Startinis.) 
I  hear  a  stranger's  voice  ! 

fV«6.  Tis  Rezenvelt, 

Let  him  be  told  that  we  are  gone  abroad. 

De  Mon.  {proudly.)  No !  let  him  enter.    Who 

waits  there  ?    Ho !  Manuel  .* 

Enter  Maxttsl. 

W*hat  stranger  speaks  below  ? 

Man,  The  Marquis  Rezenvelt 

I  have  not  told  him  that  you  are  within. 
De  Mon,  [angrily.)  And  wherefore  didst  thou 

not  ?  Let  him  ascend. 
(A  long  pause.    De  Monfort  walking  vp  and 
down  with  a  quick  pace.) 

Enter  Rszbxvelt,  and  runs  freely  up  to  De  Monfort. 

Res.  (/oDeMon.)  My  noble  marquis,  welcome ! 
De  Mon.  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

Rez.  {to  Freb.)  My  gentle  friend,  well  met 

Abroad  so  early  f 
Freb.  It  is  indeed  an  early  hour  for  me. 
How  suits  thy  last  ni^'ht's  revel  on  thy  spirits  ? 

Rez.  O,  liglit  as  ever.    On  my  way  to  you. 
E'en  now,  I  learnt  I>c  Monfort  was  arrived. 
And  turn'd  my  steps  aside ;  so  here  I  am. 

{Bowing  gayly  to  De  Monfort.) 
De  Mon,  I  thank  you,  sir ;  you  do  me  too  much 
honour.  {Proudly.) 

Rez.  Nay,  say  not  so ;  not  too  much  honour, 
surely, 
Unless,  indeetl,  'tis  more  than  pleases  you. 
De  Mon.  {ronfus-'d.)  Having  no  previous  notice 
of  yuur  coming, 
I  look'd  not  for  it. 
Rez.  Ay,  true  indeed;  when  I  approach  you 
next, 
111  send  a  herald  to  proclaim  my  comin(^, 
And  bow  to  you  by  sound  of  trumpet,  marquis. 
De  Mon.  {to  Freb.  turning  haughtily  from  Re^ 
zenvelt  with  affected  indifference.)  How 
does  your  cheerful  friend,  that  good  old 
man? 
Freb.  My  cheerful  friend?  I  know  not  whom 

you  mean. 
De  Mon.  Count  Waterlan. 
Freb.  I  know  not  one  50  named. 
De  Mon.  {very  confused.)  O  pardon  mc— it  was 

at  Bale  I  knew  him. 
Freb.  You  have  not  yet  inquired  for    honest 
Reiidale. 
I  met  him  as  I  cime,  and  mention 'd  y^u. 


He  seem'd  amazed  1  and  fiiia  he  wwdi  have  lanC 
What  cause  procured  us  so  much  hm^Mii 
He  quesdon'd  hard,  and  hudljr  wotM  bclicTC, 
I  eould  not  satisfy  hit  strong  Main. 
Rmz*  And    know  you    Mft  wtairt    teiifB  Si 

Monfort  here  ? 
Freb.  Truly,  I  do  not 
Rez.  Of  lis  love  of  miL 

I  have  but  two  short  days  In  Ambeif  been. 
And  here  with  postman's  speed  be  follows  me. 
Finding  his  home  so  dull  and  tiresome  grown. 
Freb.  {to  De  Mon.)  Is  Rezenvelt  so  sadly  aiaV 
with  you  ? 
Your  town  so  changed  ? 

DeMoH.  Not  altogether  so  I 

Some  witlings  and  jest-mongers  still  rcsaaio 
For  fools  to  laugh  at 

Rez.  But  he  laughs  not,  and  therefore  he  is  vat 
For  ever  frowns  on  them  with  sullen  brow 
Contemptuous ;  therefore  he  is  very  wise. 
Nay,  daily  frets  his  most  refined  soul 
W^ith  their  poor  folly,  to  its  inmost  core  1 
Therefore  he  is  most  eminently  wise. 

Freb.  Fy,  Rezenvelt !  you  are  too  early  giy. 
Such  spirits  rise  but  with  the  evening  gins: 
They  suit  not  placid  morn. 
(7V»  De  Monfort,  tcAo,  ttfter  walking  impatiemtl^ 
up  and  downy  comet  dote  to  his  sor,  and  kp 
hold  <f  hit  arm.) 

What  wimM  yoa.MaBiNt? 
De  Mon.  Nothing-^hat  isH  o'clock  f 
No,  no— I  had  forgot— 'tis  early  stilt 

{Tunu  away  agdn) 
Freb.  {to  Rez.)  Waltser  informs  me  ihit  yoi 
have  agreed 
To  read  his  verses  o'er,  and  tell  the  truth. 
It  is  a  dangerous  task. 

Rez.  Yet  I'll  be  honest: 

I  can  but  lose  his  favour  and  a  feast 
( Whiltt  they  tpeak,  De  Monfort  walkt  up  mi 
down  impatiently  and  irresolute  s  at  loMtpstk 
the  bell  violently.) 

Enter  StrnvAW  r. 

De  Mon.  {to  Ser.)  What  dost  thou  want  ? 

Ser.  I  thought  your  honour  rai^ 

De  Mon.  I  have  forgot— stay  {  are  my  boms 
saddled  ? 

Ser.  I  thought,  my  lord,  you  would  not  nil 
to-day. 
After  so  long  a  journey. 

De  Mon.  {impatiently.)  Well — 'tis  good. 
Begone  !  I  want  thee  not.  [Exit  Sermt 

Rez.   {smiling  signijicantly.)  I   humbly  cnfs 
your  panlon,  g(*ntle  marquis. 
It  grieves  me  that  I  cannot  stay  with  yon. 
And  make  m}'  visit  uf  a  friendly  length. 
I  truHt  your  goodness  will  excuse  me  now| 
Another  time  I  shall  be  \csi  unkind. 
{To  Frcberg.)  Will  you  not  go  with  me  ? 

Freb.  Excuse  me,  Monfort,  Til  return  again. 

[ExEr.vT  Rezenvelt  and  FrtbcTt 

De  Man.  {alone,  tossing  his  arms  distraeUO^*) 
Hell  h  1th  no  greater  torment  for  th'  accursed 
Thin  this  man's  pre^rnce  give*— 
Alhorrcd  fienJ !  he  hith  a  pleasure  too. 
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plemsnre  in  the  pain  he  gives  ! 
k  gboce  of  that  detested  eye ! 
cious  smile  !  that  full  insaltiDg  Up ! 
every  nerre ;  it  makes  me  mad. 
s  it  please  thee  ?  Dost  thoa  woo  my  hale  f 
:  thou  have !  determined,  deadly  hate, 
ill  swmke  no  smile.    Malignant  villain !, 
n  of  thy  mind  is  rank  and  devilish^ 
ibe  film  that  hides  it 
ul  visage  ever  spoke  thy  worth: 
thee  when  a  boy. 

should  be  besotted  with  him  thus ! 
>rg  likewise  so  bewitched  is, 
a  hireling  flatterer,  at  his  heels 
y  paces,  offering  brutish  praise. 
!  curse  him  too !  [Exit. 


ACT   II. 

-A  VCKT  SPLClf  DID  APASTMEHT  nt  COUXfT 
iH  HOUSE,  rARCirULLY  DECORATED.  A 
OLDIHO  DOOR  dPERED,  SHOWS  AHOTHER 
tCEHT    ROOV    UeHTED    UP    TO    RBCETVE 

r. 

Sh  the  (iding  doors  the  Court  and  CouMTRw, 
richly  dressed. 

oolb'ii^  rotmd.)  In  truth,  I  like  those 
Norations  well : 

those  lofty  walls.    And  here,  my  love, 
rofusion  of  a  woman's  fancy 
play'd.    Noble  simplicity 
I  less,  on  soch  a  night  as  this. 
y  show. 

t  it  not  noble  then  ?  (He  shakes hU head.) 
thought  it  so ; 
now  you  love  simplicity, 
d  it  should  be  simple  too. 
i  satisfied,  I  pray ;  we  want  to-night 
banquet-house,  and  not  a  temple, 
the  hour  ? 

:  is  not  late,  but  soon  we  shall  be  roused 
oud  entry  of  our  frolick  guests. 

Eater  a  Paos,  richly  dressed. 

[adam,  there  is  a  lady  in  your  hall, 
Co  be  admitted  to  your  presence. 
I  it  not  one  of  our  invited  friends  ? 
o,  far  unlike  to  them  { it  is  a  stranger, 
ow  looks  her  countenance  ? 

>  queenly,  so  commanding,  and  so  noble, 
t  fint  in  awe }  but  when  she  smiled, 
did  to  ace  me  thus  abash'd, 

I  could  have  eompassM  sea  and  land 
liiddiDC. 

Is  she  young  or  old  f 
either,  if  right  I  guess ;  but  she  is  fair  t 
ith  laid  bis  hand  so  gently  on  her, 
ndbeen  awed. 

The  foolish  stripling ! 
vitehM  thee.    Is  she  large  in  stature  ? 

>  ftately  nd  so -graceful  in  her  form, 
t  iist  her  stature  was  gigantic  i 

nr  approaeh  I  found  in  truth, 
J  4oM  foipais  the  middle  size. 
'kUleher  garb? 

well  describe  th«  CMhioD  of  it 
45 


'  She  is  not  deckM  in  any  gallant  trim. 
But  seems  to  me  clad  in  the  usual  weeds 
Of  high  habitual  state  {  for  as  she  nunr^s. 
Wide  flows  her  robe  in  many  a  wavmg  fold,   ,   '' 
As  I  have  seen  unfurled  banners  pl^  ' 

With  the  soft  breeze. 

Lady.  Thine  eyes  deceive  thee,  boy  t 
It  is  an  apparition  thou  hast  seen. 
Freb,  (itarting  from  hie  uai,  where  he  has  been 
sitting  during  the  contersatian  between 
the  lady  and  the  Tt^)  It  Is  an  apparition 
be  has  seen. 
Or  it  is  Jane  De  Monfort.       ^  [Exit,  hastily. 

Lady,  {displeased,)  No;  such  description  surely 
suits  not  her. 
Did  she  inquire  for  me  f 
Page.  8he  askM  to  see  the  lady  of  Count  Frebezg. 
Lady.  Perhaps  it  is  not  she— I  fear  it  i»— 
Ha !  here  they  come.    He  has  but  guess'd  too  well. 

Emer  FaKino,  leading  in  Jamr  Db  MomromT. 

Freb.  (presenting  her  to  Lady.)  Here,  madam, 

welcome  a  most  worthy  guest. 
Lady,  Madam,  a  thousand  welcomes!  Pardon 
me; 
I  could  not  guess  who  honoured  me  so  far  t 
I  should  not  else  have  waited  coldly  here. 

Jane.  I    thank  you  for  this  welcome,  gentle 
countess; 
But  take  those  kind  excuses  back  again  i 
I  am  a  bold  intruder  on  this  hour. 
And  am  entitled  to  no  ceremony- 
I  came  in  quest  of  a  dear  truant  inend. 
But  Freberg  has  informM  m 
(7b  Freberg.)  And  he  is  ur«ll,you  say  ? 

Freb,  Yes,  weU,  but  jayhm, 

Jane.  It  is  the  usual  temper  of  bis  mind  i 
It  opens  not,  but  with  the  thrilling  touch 
Of  some  strong  heart^tring  o*  the  sudden  press*d. 

Freb,  It  may  be  so,  I*ve  known  bim  otherwises 
He  is  suspicious  grown. 

Jane.  Not  so.  Count  Freberg,  Monfort  is  too 
noble. 
Say  rather,  that  he  is  a  man  in  grief. 
Wearing  at  times  a  strange  and  scowling  eye  { 
And  thou,  less  generous  than  beseems  a  friend. 
Hast  (bought  too  hardly  of  him. 

Freb,  (bowing  tcith  great  respect,)  So  will  I 
sayt 
111  own  nor  word  nor  will,  that  can  offend  you. 

Lady.  De  Monfort  is  engaged  to  grace  our  feast ; 
Ere  long  you'll  see  him  here. 

Jane.  I  thank  you  truly,  but  this  homely  dress 
Suits  not  the  splendour  of  such  scenes  u  these. 

fVsft.  (poinHng  to  her  dress.)  Suck  •artksi  and 
maJMtic  elegance. 
So  exquisitely  just,  so  nobly  simple. 
Will  make  the  gorgeous  blush. 

Jane,  (smiling.)  Nay,  nay,  be  more  eoosistent, 
courteous  knight. 
And  do  not  praise  a  plain  and  simple  guise 
With  such  profusion  of  unsimple  words. 
I  cannot  join  your  company  to  night. 

Lady.  Not  stay  to  see  your  brother  f 

Jane.  Therefore  it  is  I  would  not,  gentle  bostesi. 
Here  will  be  find  all  that  can  woo  the  heart 
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To  joy  ajid  sweet  forgetfulness  of  pain  ; 
The  tight  of  me  would  wake  his  feeling  mind 
To  other  thoughts.    I  am  no  doting  mistress ; 
No  fond,  distracted  wife,  who  must  forthwith 
Rush  to  his  arms  and  weep.    I  am  his  sister : 
The  eldest  daughter  of  his  father's  house: 
Calm  and  unwearied  is  my  love  for  him  ; 
And  having  found  him,  patiently  III  wait, 
Nor  greet  him  in  the  hour  of  social  joy, 
To  dash  his  mirth  with  tears. — 
The  night  wears  on ;  permit  me  to  withdraw. 
Frtb.  Nay,  do  not,  do  not  injure  us  so  far ! 
Disguise  thyself,  and  join  our  friendly  train. 
Jam,  You  wear  not  masks  to  night 
Lady.  We  wear  not  masks,  but  you  may  be  con- 
cealM 
Behind  the  double  foldings  of  a  Tcil. 
Jam.  {qfier  panting  to  eorutdtr.)  In  truth,  I 
feel  a  little  so  inclined. 
Methinks  unknown,  I  e*en  might  speak  to  him. 
And  gently  prove  the  temper  of  his  mind ; 
But  for  the  means  I  must  become  your  debtor. 

(To  Lady.) 
Laiy.  Who  waits  ?  {Enter  her  Woman.)  Attend 
this  lady  to  my  wardrobe. 
And  do  what  she  commands  you. 

[ExEuxT  Jane  and  Waiting-woman. 
fM.  {looking  (tfter  Jane,  at  tht  goet  out^  with 
admiration.)  0 !  what  a  soul  she  bears ! 
see  how  she  steps ! 
Naught  but  the  native  dignity  of  worth 
fi^  taught  the  moving  form  such  noble  grace. 

Lady,  Such  lofty  mien,  and  high  asuumed  gait 
I've  seen  ere  now,  and  men  have  caird  it  pride. 
Frtb,  No,  faith !    thou  never  didst,  but  oft 
indeed 
The  paltry  imitation  thou  hast  seen. 
{Looking  at  her.)  How  hang  those  trappings  on 

thy  motley  gown  ? 
They  seem  like  garlands  on  a  May-day  queen, 
Which  hinds  have  dressM  in  9\iOTt, 

(Lady  turnt  away  ditpleated.) 
Freb,  Nay,  do  not  frown  i  I  spoke  it  but  in  haste : 
For  thou  art  lovely  still  in  every  garb. 
But  sec,  the  guests  assemble. 

Enter  groups  of  well-drvsscJ  penple,  who  pay  their 
compliments  to  Fkbbcro  and  hie  Ladt  ;  and  Mlowed 
by  her,  pass  Into  the  inner  a|artin<*nt,  where  niore 
eompanj  appear  assembling,  as  i(\>j  anuiher  entry. 

JFVc6.  {who  remains  on  the  front  of  the  ttage 
with  a  friend  or  two.)  Iluw  loud  the  hum 
of  this  gay-meetint;  crowd  ! 
*Tis  like  a  bee-swarm  in  the  noonday  sun. 
Mssic  will  quell  the  sound.     Who  waits  without  ? 
Music  strike  up. 
(Music,  and  when  it  ceaten^  enter  from  the  inner 
apartment  Rezenvelt,  with  ieverai  gentlemen, 
all  richly  dreufd.) 
Freb,  {to  those  jmt  entered.)  What,  lively  gal- 
lants, quit  the  field  so  soon  P 
Are  there  no  beauties  in  that  moving  crowd 
To  fix  your  fancy  ? 

Rez.  Ay,  marry,  are  there !  men  of  every  fancy 
May  in  that  moving  crowd  some  fair  one  find. 
To  suit  their  taste,  though  whimsical  aud  strange. 


As  ever  fisncy  ownVL 
Beauty  of  every  cait  and  shade  is  then. 
From  the  perfection  of  a  CanltlcM  Isna, 
Down  to  the  conunon,  brown,  aaolad  maiA, 
Who  looks  but  pretty  in  her  Sander  fmn. 

Ut  Gent,  There  is,  indeed,  a  gay  variety. 

Rez,  And  if  the  liberality  of  natme 
Suffices  not,  there's  store  of  gcaftcd  dhanes. 
Blending  in  one  the  tweeti  of  may  y^tatt. 
So  obstinately,  strangely  oppoiite. 
As  would  have  well  defied  all  other  ait 
But  female  cultivation.    Aged  youth. 
With  borrowM  locks  in  ro^  eha|ilel8  bound, 
Clothes  her  dim  eyt,  paieh*d  lip^  and  sbmr 

cheek 
In  most  unlovely  softnest : 
And  youthful  age,  with  fat,  roiuid,  trackless  bta. 
The  downcast  look  of  contemplathNi  deep 
Most  pensively  assumes. 
Is  it  not  even  so  ?    The  native  pmde. 
With  forced  laugh,  and  merriment  eaeonth. 
Plays  off  the  wild  coquet*!  soceetif  ul  chanM 
With  most  unskilful  pains  i  and  the  coquet. 
In  temporary  crust  of  cold  reserve, 
Fitea  her  studied  looks  upon  the  gromd 
Forbiddingly  demure. 

Freb,  Fy !  thou  art  too  levere. 

Ret.  Say,nther,| 

I'  faith !  the  very  dwaris  attempt  to  chana 
With  lofty  airs  oi  puny  majest/'i 
Whilst  potent  damsels  of  a  portly  make. 
Totter  like  nurselings,  and  demand  the  aid 
Of  gentle  sympathy. 

From  all  those  divers  modes  of  dire  anaolt. 
He  owns  a  heart  of  hardest  adamant, 
\Vho  shall  escape  to  night 

Freb,    {to    De  Mon.   who  hat  entered 
Rezcnvelt's  tpeeck^  and  heard  the . 
part  qf  it.)    Ha, ha, ha, ha! 
How  pleasantly  he  gives  his  wit  the  rein. 
Yet  guides  its  wild  career ! 

(De  Mon.  if 

Rez.  {smiling  archly,)  What,  think  you,  Tm 
berg,  the  same  powerful  spell 
Of  transformation  reigns  o*er  all  to  ni|^t  ? 
Or  that  De  Monfort  is  a  woman  tum*d. 
So  widely  from  his  native  self  to  swerve. 
As  grace  my  folly  with  a  smile  of  his  ? 

Dc  Mon.  Nay,  think  not,  Rezenvelt,  there  tf  i 
smile 
I  can  bestow  on  thee.    There  is  a  anile, 
A  smile  of  nature  too,  which  I  can  spare, 
And  yet,  perhaps,  thou  wilt  not  thank  ne  fo  il 

( Smilet  eonteatptmuih- 

Rez.  Not  thank  thee !  It  were  surely  most  « 
grateful 
No  thanks  to  pay  for  nobly  giving  me 
What,  well  we  see,  has  cost  thee  so  much  paia. 
For  nature  hath  her  smiles  of  birth  more  paiafil 
Than  bitterest  execrations. 

Freb,  These  idle  words  will  lead   us  to  Hi 
quiet  I 
Forbear,  forbear,  my  friends  !  Go,  Reienvelt, 
Accept  the  challenge  of  those  lovely  damea. 
Who  thn»ugh  the  portal  come  with  bolder  step 
To  claim  your  notice. 
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ocp  of  Ladom  from  the  other  apartment,  who 
iwlf  acron  the  bottom  of  the  ttage,  and  return 
IB.    Rss.  ahvsf  up  hia  iriuwlden,  aa  if  unwil> 


o. 


It,  {to  Rez.)  Behold  in  nble  fell  a  lady 
comes, 

)ble  air  doth  challenge  fancy's  skill 
:  with  a  countenance  as  goodly. 
ing  to  Jane  De  Moo.  who  nom  enterM  in  a 
'.  black  vtU,) 

es,  this  way  lies  attraction.    (To  Fieb.) 
With  permission,        (going  «p  to  Jane.) 
,  though  within  that  envious  shroud 
uty  deigns  not  to  enlighten  us, 
ou  welcome,  and  our  beauties  here 
come  you  the  more  for  such  concealment 
permission  of  our  noble  host— 
g  her  handj  and  loading  her  to  tkt  front 
e  stage.) 

to  Freb.)  Pardon  me  this  presumption, 
courteous  sir  t 

pear,  (pointing  to  her  veil,)  not  carelcu 
of  respect 

generous  lady  of  the  feast, 
this  veil  no  beauty  shrouded  is, 
r,  or  pain  or  pleasure  can  bestow, 
le  friendly  corer  of  its  shade 
sh,  imknown,  again  to  see 
alas  !  is  heedless  of  my  pain, 
u  Yes,  it  is  ever  thus.    Undo  that  veil, 
thy  countenance  to  the  cheerful  light 
all  soft,  and  female  beauty  scorn, 
c  the  gentle  cares  which  aim  to  please, 
damnable !  undo  thy  veil, 
Ic  of  him  no  more. 

know  it  well,  even  to  a  proverb  grown, 
faith,  and  I  had  borne  such  slight  t 
rho  has,  alas !  forsaken  me, 
companion  of  my  early  da3rs, 
e's  mate,  mine  infant  play  fellow, 
ir  opening  minds,  with  riper  years, 
of  praise  and  generous  virtue  sprung ; 
varied  life  our  pride,  our  joys  were  one ; 
me  tale  we  wept :  he  Is  my  brother. 
1.  And  he  forsook  thee  ? — No,  I  dare  not 
curse  him : 

upbraids  me  with  a  crime  like  his. 
Ih  !  do  not  thus  distress  a  feeling  heart 
s  are  not  to  the  soul  entwined 
al  bans ;  thine  has  not  witch'd  for  thee, 
thee,  cbeer*d  thee,  shared  thy  weal  and 
wo, 

i  done  for  hin^ 

t.  (eager If.)  Ah !  has  she  not  ? 
n  !  the  sum  of  all  thy  kindly  deeds 
,  as  chaff  poised  against  massy  gold, 
1  to  that  which  I  do  owe  her  love, 
■le !  I  mean  not  to  offend — 
warm— but  she  of  whom  I  speak 
ii  sister  of  my  earliest  love ; 
virtaons  worth  to  none  a  second : 
[^  behind  those  sable  folds  were  hid 
fiwe  as  ever  woman  own*d, 
Id  I  say  the  ii  as  fair  as  thou. 
laidst  tht  beauty-blazing  throng, 


I've  proudly  to  th*  inquiring  stranger  told 
Her  name  and  lineage !  yet  within  her  bouse. 
The  virgin  mother  of  an  orphan  race 
Her  dying  parents  left,  this  noble  woman 
Did,  like  a  Roman  matron,  proudly  sit. 
Despising  all  the  blandishments  of  love ; 
Whilst  many  a  youth  his  hopeless  love  conceal*d» 
0,  humbly  distant,  wooM  her  like  a  queen. 
Forgive,  I  pray  you !  O  forgive  this  boasting ! 
In  faith !  I  mean  you  no  discourtesy. 
Jane.  (Qff  her  guard,  in  a  sqft  natural  tone  <f 

voire.)  0  no  !  nor  do  me  any. 
De  Afon.  What  voice  speaks  now  ?  Witbdiaw, 
withdraw  this  shade ! 
For  if  thy  face  bear  semblance  to  thy  voice, 
I'll  fall  and  worship  thee.    Pray !  pray  undo ! 
(Putt  forth  hit  hand  eagerly  to  tnateh  away  the 
veil,  whilst  the  thrinkt  back,  and  Rezenvelt 
ttept  between  to  prevent  him.) 
Rez,  Stand  off:  no  hand  shall  lift  thii  taertd 

veil. 
DeMon.  What,  doet  thou  think  DeMonibrtfaU'ki 
so  low. 
That  there  may  live  a  man  beneath  heaven**  roof» 
Who  dares  to  say,  he  shall  not  ? 
Rez.  He  lives  who  dares  to  say- 
Jane,  (throwing back  her  veil,muchalarmed,ttn^ 

ruthet  between  them.)  Forbear,  forbear ! 
(Rezenvelt,  very  much  tlruck,  ttept  back  retpeet^' 
fully,  and  maket  her  a  low  bow,  De  Monfort 
ttandtfor  a  while  motionless,  gazing  upon  her^ 
till  the,  looking  expressively  to  him,  extends 
her  arms,  and  he,  rushing  into  them,  bursts  into 
tears.  Freberg  seems  very  much  pleased.  The 
company  then  advancing  from  the  inner  apart-^ 
ment,  gather  about  them,  and  the  Scene  closes.) 

SCEICE  II. — DE  MOKFORT's  APABTMERTS 

Enter  De  MoNPoar,  with  a  disordered  air,  and  his  hand 
pressed  upon  his  forohead,  followed  by  Jaxe. 

De  Man.  No  more,  my  sister,  urge  mt  not  again : 
My  secret  troubles  cannot  be  rcveaPd. 
From  all  participation  of  its  thoughts 
My  heart  recoils :  I  pray  thee  bo  contented. 

Jane.  VV' hat,  must  I,  like  a  distant  htmible  friend, 
Observe  thy  restless  eye,  and  gait  disturb'd. 
In  timid  silence,  whilst  with  yearning  heart 
I  turn  aside  to  weep  ?  0  no  !  De  Monfort ! 
A  nobler  task  thy  nobler  mind  will  give ; 
Thy  true  intrusted  friend  I  still  shall  be. 

De  Afon.  Ah,  Jane,  forbear !  I  cannot  e'en  to 
thee. 

Jane.  Then,  fy  upon  it !  fy  upon  it,  Monfort ! 
There  was  a  time  when  e'en  with  murder  stainM, 
Had  it  been  possible  that  such  dire  deed 
Could  e'er  have  been  the  crime  of  one  so  piteous, 
Thou  wouldst  have  told  it  me. 

De  Man.  So  would  I  now — ^but  ask  of  thll  no 
more. 
All  other  trouble  but  the  one  I  feel 
I  had  disclosed  to  thee.    I  pray  thee  spare  me  i 
It  is  the  secret  weakness  of  my  nature. 

Jane.  Then  secret  let  it  be  ;  I  urge  no  farther. 
The  eldest  of  our  valiant  father's  hopes. 
So  sadly  orphan'd,  side  by  side  we  stoodi 
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Like    two  joang  trees,  whose  boughs  in  esxly 

strength 
Screen  the  weak  saplings  of  the  rising  gro¥e, 
And  brave  the  storm  together— 
I  hare  so  long,  as  if  by  nature's  right. 
Thy  bosom's  inmate  and  adviser  been, 
I  thought  through  life  I  should  have  so  remain'd, 
Nor  ever  known  a  change.    Forgive  me,  Monfort, 
A  humbler  station  will  I  take  by  thee : 
The  close  attendant  of  thy  wandering  steps  ) 
The  cheerer  of  this  home,  with  strangers  sought 
The  soother  of  those  griefs  I  must  not  know: 
This  is  mine  oflke  now  t  I  ask  no  more. 
Le  Mon,  O  Jane !  thou  dost  constrain  me  with 
thy  love ! 
Would  I  could  tell  it  thee  . 
Jane,  Thou  shalt  not  tell  me.    Nay,I11stO]^mine 
ears. 
Nor  from  the  yearnings  of  affection  wring 
What  shrinks  from  utterance.    Let  it  pass,  my 

brother. 
Ill  stay  by  thee  t  I'll  cheer  thee,  comfort  thee : 
Pursue  with  thee  the  study  of  some  art. 
Or  nobler  science,  that  compels  the  mind 
To  steady  thought  progressive,  driving  forth 
All  floating,  wild,  unhappy  fantasies ; 
Till  thou,  with  brow  unclouded,  smilest  agnin ; 
Like  one  who,  from  dark  visions  of  the  night. 
When  th'  active  soul  within  its  lifeless  cell 
Hold  its  own  world,  with  dreadful  fancy  pressM 
Of  some  dire,  terrible,  or  murderous  deed. 
Wakes  to  the  dawning  mom,  and  blesses  heaven. 
Jk  Mon.  It  will  not  pass  away ;  'twill  haunt  me 

still. 
Jane.  Ah !  say  not  so,  for  I  will  haunt  thee 
too; 
And  be  to  it  so  close  an  adversary, 
That,  though  I  wrestle  darkling  with  the  fiend, 
J  shall  o'ercome  it 

De  Mon.  Thou  most  generous  woman  ! 

Whj'  do  I  treat  thee  thus  ?  It  should  not  be — 
And  yet  I  cannot — O  that  cursed  villain  ! 
He  will  not  let  me  be  the  man  I  would. 
Jane.  What  say'st    thou,  Monfort?    01   what 
words  are  these  P 
They  have  awaked  my  soul  to  dreadful  thoughts. 
I  d«»  l>eseech  thee  speak  ! 

(He  thaket  Mm  head^  and  turns  from  her f  sht 
foliowin^  him.) 
hy  the  affection  thou  didfit  ever  bear  me ; 
Bv  the  dear  memorv  of  our  infant  dz\%  ; 
By  kindred  living  ties,  ay,  and  by  those 
Who  sleep  i*  the  tomb,  and  cannot  call  to  thee, 
I  do  conjure  thee  speak  ! 
(He  vavet  her  off  rn'th  his  hand,  and  covert  hit 
face  with  the  other  ^  ttill  turning  from  her.) 

Ha  !  wilt  thou  not  ? 
(Atsuming   dignity.)  Then,  if   atfectiun,  most 

unwearied  love, 
Triod  early,  long,  and  never  wanting  found. 
O'er  generous  man  hath  more  authority. 
More  rightful  power  than  crown  or  sceptre  give, 
I  do  command  thee. 
(He  throwt  himtelf  into  a  chair ^  greatly  agi-  • 
toted.) 
De  Monfort*  do  not  thus  resist  my  love.  1 


Here  I  entreat  thee  on  my  bcndtd  knees. 

{MmHag.) 
Alas !  my  brother ! 
(De  Monfort  ttartt  up,  amd  eaicUug  htrhUt 
arms,  raises  her  up,  then  plaeimg  kr  fa  flf 
chair  kneeU  at  herfeei.) 
De  Mon,  Thus  let  him  kMel  who  shoild  tf 
abased  be. 
And  at  thine  bonour'd  feet  confeMioD  Bake. 
im  tell  thee  all— but,  O  !  thoa  wUt  dcspne  at 
For  in  my  breast  a  raging  passion  bans, 
To  which  thy  soul  no  sjimpathj  will  own— 
A  passion  which  hath  made  my  nightly  eeoeh 
A  place  of  torment ;  and  the  light  of  dsy. 
With  the  g^  intercourse  of  locial  man. 
Feel  like  the  oppressive  airless  pestilcnca. 

0  Jane !  thou  wilt  despise  me. 

Jane.  Say  not  sot 

1  never  can  despise  thee,  gentle  brother. 
A  lover's  jealousy  and  hopeless  pongs 
No  khsdly  heart  contemns. 

De  Mon.  A  lover,  layVt  tta? 

No,  it  is  hate !  black,  lasting,  deadly  bate  \ 
Which  thus  hath  driven  me  forth  froB  kiM 

peace. 
From  social  pleasure,  from  my  native  hoott. 
To  be  a  sullen  wanderer  on  the  earth. 
Avoiding  all  men,  cursing  and  accimcd. 

Jane.  De  Monfort,  this  Is  fiend-like,  Ingklfl^ 
terrible ! 
What  being,  by  th'  Almighty  Father  formed. 
Of  flesh  and  blood,  created  even  at  thoo. 
Could  in  thy  breast  such  horrid  tempest  wake, 
Who  art  thyself  his  fellow  ? 
Uuknit  thy  brows,  and  spread  those  wrath  cUscM 

hands. 
Some  sprite  accursed  within  thy  bosom  matis 
To  work  thy  ruin.    Strive  with  it,  my  brother? 
Strive  bravely  with  it ;  drive  it  from  thy  bicait: 
Tis  the  degmdcr  of  a  noble  heart ; 
Cur^e  it,  and  bid  it  part. 

De  Mon.  It  will  not  part  {Hit  tend  sa  IM 
breast.) 

I've  lod)^  it  here  too  long: 
With  my  first  cares  I  fi>lt  its  rankling  toocb ; 
I  loatlicd  him  when  a  boy. 

Jane.  Who  didst  thou  say  ? 

De  Mon.  O !  that  detested  Rezenvelt ; 
KVn  in  our  earl}*  sports,  like  two  young  whclpi 
Of  hostile  breed,  instinctively  reverse, 
tlach  'gainst  the  other  pitched  hii  ready  pledft. 
And  frown'd  defiance.    As  we  onward  pass'd 
From  youth  to  man's  estate,  his  narrow  art 
And  envious  fiibing  malice,  poorl}'  vcil'd 
In  the  affected  carelessness  of  mirth. 
Still  more  detestable  and  odious  grew. 
There  is  no  living  being  on  this  earth 
Who  can  conceive  the  malice  of  his  soul. 
With  all  his  gay  and  damne<1  merriment. 
To  those,  by  fortune  or  by  merit  placed 
Above  his  paltr}*  self.     When,  low  in  fortune. 
He  look'd  upon  the  state  of  prosperous  men, 
A«  ni;;htly  bird«,  roused  from  their  murky  hak% 
I)  >  scowl  and  chatter  at  the  light  of  day, 
I  could  endure  it  {  even  as  we  bear 
Th'  impotent  bite  of  some  half-trodden  wom^ 
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Hhire  it    But  when  hooours  came, 

th  and  new-got  titles  fed  his  pride ; 

Attering  knaves  did  tnimpet  forth  his 

[iralse, 

ellinf  idiots  grinn'd  applauses  on  him ; 

[  could  no  longer  suffer  it  I 

ae  frantic— What !  what  would  I  give ! 

lid  I  give  to  crush  the  bloated  toad, 

do  I  loathe  him ! 

ind  would  th^  hatred  crush  the  versr  man 
i  to  thee  that  life  he  might  have  ta'en  f 
which  thou  so  rashly  didst  expose 

his?  O!  this  is  horrible! 
I.  Ha !  thou  hast  beard  it,  then  ?  From'all 
he  world, 

of  all  from  thee,  I  thought  it  hid. 
heard  a  secret  whisper,  and  resolved 
instant  to  return  to  thee. 
I  receive  my  letter .' 

I.  I  did !  I  did !  twas  that  which  drove 
ae  hither. 

t  bear  to  meet  thine  eye  again, 
las !  that,  tempted  by  a  sister's  tears, 
:  thy  house !  These  few  past  months, 
ent  months,  have  brought  us  all  this  wo. 
lainM  with  thee  it  had  not  been, 
nethinks,  it  should  not  move  you  thus. 

him  to  the  field ;  both  bravely  fought ; 
adroit,  disarm'd  you ;  courteously 
he  forfeit  sword,  which,  so  retum'd, 
(fuse  to  use  against  him  more ; 

as  says  report,  3'ou  parted  friends. 

I.  When  he  disarm'd  this  cursed,  this 

rorthless  hand 

t  worthless  weapon,  he  but  spared 

lish  pride,  which  now  derives  a  bliss 

ne  thus  fetter'd,  shamed,  subjected 

rile  favour  of  his  poor  forbearance ; 

securely  sits  with  gibing  brow, 

f  bates  me  like  a  muzzled  cur 

ot  turn  again. — 

day,  till  that  accursed  day, 
t  lalf  the  torment  of  this  hell, 
ms  within  my  breast    Heaven's  light- 
ings blast  him ! 

this  is  horrible !  Forbear,  forbear ! 
en's  vengeance  light  upon  thy  head, 
oat  impious  wish. 

Then  let  it  light 
more  fell  than  I  have  felt  already 
lend.    To  be  annihilated, 
nen  shrink  from ;  to  be  dust,  be  nothing, 
( to  me,  compared  to  what  I  am  ! 
!  wouldst  thou  kill  me  with  these  dread- 
al  words  ? 

.  {raising  hi*  hands  to  heaven.)  Let  me 
ut  ODce  upon  his  ruin  look, 
t  mine  eyes  for  ever  ! 

I  great  distress,  itaggers  back,  and  sup- 
kerse^  i^on  the  tide  scene.  De  Mon. 
tfrf,  rvsu  up  to    her  with    a    softened 

) 

a  this  ?  thou'rt  ill ;  thou'rt  very  pale. 

I I  done  to  thee  P  Alas,  ala<i ! 

»t  to  distress  thee.— O  my  sister ! 
halting  her  head.)  I  cannot  speak  to  thee. 


De  Mon.  I  have  kill'd  thee. 

Turn,  turn  thee  xlot  away !  look  on  me  still 
O !  droop  not  thus,  my  life,  my  pride,  my  sister } 
Look  on  me  yet  again. 

Jane.  Thou  too,  De  Monfort, 

In  better  dajrs,  wert  wont  to  be  my  pride. 

De  Afon.  I  am  a  wretch,  most  wretched  in  my- 
self. 
And  still  more  wretched  in  the  pain  I  give. 
0  curse  that  villain !  that  detested  villain ! 
He  has  spread  misery  o'er  my  fated  life : 
He  will  undo  us  all. 

Jane.  I've  held  my  warfare  through  a>  troubled 
world. 
And  borne  with  steady  mind  my  share  of  ill ; 
And  then  the  helpmate  of  my  toil  wert  thou. 
But  now  the  wane  of  life  comes  darkly  on. 
And  hideous  passion  tears  me  from  my  heart. 
Blasting  thy  worth. — I  cannot  strive  with  this. 

De  Mon.  (affectionately.)  What  shall  I  do  f 

Jane.  Call  up  thy  noble  spirit  i 

House  all  the  generous  energy  of  virtue ; 
And  with  the  strength  of  heaven-endued  man. 
Repel  the  hideous  foe.    Be  great ;  be  valiant. 
0,  if  thou  couldst !  e'en  shrouded  as  thou  art 
In  all  the  sad  infirmities  of  nature. 
What  a  most  noble  creature  wouldst  thou  be ! 

De  Mon.  Ay,  if  I  could :  alas !  alas !  I  cannot 

Jane.  Thou  canst,  thou  majrst,  thou  wilt 
We  shall  not  part  till  I  have  tum'd  thy  souL 

Enter  Mahusl. 

De  Mon.   Ha!   some  one  enters.    Wherefore 

comest  thou  here  ? 
Man.  Count  Freberg  waits  your  leisure. 
De  Mon.  (angrily.)  Be  gone,  be  gone  !  I  cannot 
see  him  now.  [Exrr  ManueL 

Jane.  Come  to  my  closet ;  free  from  all  intrusion, 
111  school  thee  there ;  and  thou  again  shalt  be 
My  willing  pupil,  and  my  generous  friend. 
The  noble  Monfort  I  have  loved  so  long. 
And  must  not,  will  not  lose. 
De  Mon.  Do  as  thou  wilt  i  I  will  not  grieve  thee 
more.  [EzEuirr. 
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Scene  I.— countess  niEBEao's  DiEssuro-nooM. 

Enter  the  Coitntess  dispirited  and  out  of  humour,  and 
throws  herself  into  a  ch&ir :  enur,  by  the  opposite  side, 
TnaaBSA. 

Ther.  Madam,  I  am  afraid  you  are  imwell ! 
What  is  the  matter  ?  does  your  head  ache  ? 

Jjody.  (peevishly.)  No, 

'TIS  not  my  head :  concern  thjrself  no  more 
With  what  concerns  not  thee. 

Ther.  Go  you  abroad  to-night  ? 

Lady.  Yes,  thinkest  thou  111  stay  and  fret  at 
home  ? 

Ther.  Then  please  to  say  what  you  would  choose 
to  wear.* — 
One  of  your  newest  robes  ? 

Lady.  I  hate  them  all. 

Ther.  Surely  that  purple  scarf  became  you  well. 
With  all  those  wreaths  of  richly  hanging  flowers. 

2t2 
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J>id  I  not  overhear  them  say,  last  ni»;ht, 
As  from  the  crowded  ball-room  ladies  past, 
How  gay  and  handsome,  in  her  costly  dress, 
The  Countess  Freberg  lookM  f 

Lady.  Didst  thou  overbear  it  ? 

Th*r,  I  did,  and  more  than  this. 

Lady,  Well,  all  are  not  so  p^atly  prejudiced ; 
All  do  not  think  me  like  a  May-day  queen, 
Which  peasant!  deck  in  sport 

Ther.  And  who  said  this  P 

Lady,  {putting  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.) 
E'en  my  good  lord,  Theresa. 

Ther,  He  said  it  but  in  jest    He  loves  you  well. 

Lady.  I  know  as  well  as  thou  he  love«  me  welL 
But  what  of  that !  he  takes  in  me  no  pride : 
£lsewhere  his  praise  and  admiration  go. 
And  Jane  De  Monfort  is  not  mortal  woman. 

Ther.  The  wondrous  character  this  lady  bears 
Sot  worth  and  excellence:  from  early  youth 
The  friend  and  mother  of  her  younger  sisters, 
Ifow  greatly  married,  as  I  have  been  told, 
From  her  most  prvdent  care,  may  well  excuse 
The  admiration  of  so  good  a  man 
As  my  good  master  is.    And  then,  dear  madam, 
1  must  confess,  when  I  myself  did  hear 
How  she  was  come  through  the  rough  winter's 

storm, 
To  seek  and  comfort  an  unhappy  brother. 
My  heart  beat  kindly  to  her. 

Lady,  Ay,  ay,  there  is  a  charm  in  this  I  find : 
But  wherefore  may  she  not  have  come  as  well 
Through  wintry  storms  to  seek  a  lover,  too .' 

Ther.  No,  madam,  no,  I  could  not  think  of  this. 

Lady.  That  would  reduce  her  in  your  eyes,  may- 
hap. 
To  woman's  level. — Now  I  see  my  vengeance ! 
I'll  tell  it  round  that  she  is  hither  come. 
Under  pretence  of  finding  out  De  Moufort, 
To  meet  with  Rezenvelt    When  Freberg  hears  it, 
^will  help,  I  ween,  to  break  his  magic  charm. 

Ther.  And  say  what  is  not,  madam  ? 

Lady.  How  canst  thou  know  that  I  shall  say 
what  is  not  ? 
TTis  like  enough  I  shall  but  speak  the  truth. 

Ther.  Ah  no !  there  i%— 

Lady.  Well,  hold  thy  foolish  tongue. 

(Freberg's  voice  it  heard  without.    After  hesi' 
tating.) 
I  will  not  see  him  now.  [Exrr. 

Eater  Faniae  by  the  opposite  tido,  paainc  on  hanily. 

Ther.  Pardon,  my  lord )  I  fear  you  are  in  haste. 
Tet  must  I  crave  that  you  will  give  to  me 
The  books  my  lady  mentioned  to  you :  she 
Has  charged  me  to  remind  you. 

Frib.  I'm  in  haste.  {Pauing  on.) 

Ther.  Pray  you,  my  lord:  your  countess  wants 
them  much ; 
The  Lady  Jane  De  Monfort  ask'd  them  of  her. 

Freb.  {returning  inxtantly.)  Are  they  for  her? 
I  knew  not  this  before. 
f  will,  then,  search  them  out  immediately. 
There  is  naught  good  or  precious  in  my  keeping, 
Chat  is  not  dearly  honourM  by  her  use. 

Ther.  My  lord,  what  would  your  gentle  countess 
•ay 


If  she  o'erheard  her  own  request  ntf  icctcd. 
Until  supported  by  a  name  more  patrat  ? 
FrA.  Think 'st  thou  she  it  a  fool,  mj  fBod  Tte- 
resa. 
Vainly  to  please  herself  with  childiik  tWi^to 
Of  matching  what  is  match  left— Jaae  De  Modort? 
Think'st  thou  she  is  a  fool,  and  cuooC  teCt 
That  love  and  admiration  often  thrive 
Though  far  apart  t 

Be-eater  Ladv,  with  givei  vMeoee. 

Lady,  I  am  a  fool,  not  to  liave  mcb  foil  veil, 
That  thy  best  pleasure  in  o'crrmtiag  to 
This  lofty  stranger  is  to  humble  me. 
And  cast  a  darkening  shadow  o'er  my  head. 
Ay,  wherefore  dost  thou  stare  upon  me  tkas 
Art  thou  ashamed  that  I  have  thus  nuprised  tkic.' 
Well  mayst  thou  be  so ! 

Freb,  True ;  tbov  iifht]y  mf/L 

Well  may  I  be  ashamed :  not  for  the  praise 
Which  I  have  ever  openly  bestowed 
On  Monfort 's  noble  sister  (  but  that  thus, 
Like  a  poor,  mean,  and  jealous  listener. 
She  should  be  found,  who  is  Count  FfebagN  viia 

Lady,  O,  I  am  lost  and  ruin'd !  hated,  scenM! 

{PreUndimgioftMi 

Freb,  Alas,  IVe  been  too  rough ! 

{T^ing  her  hand  and  kitting  U  tmi0f§) 
My  gentle  love !  my  own,  my  only  love ! 
See,  she  revives  again.    Haw  art  thou,  V/mf 
Support  her  to  her  chamber,  good  Thema, 
ru  sit  and  watch  by  her.    I've  been  too 
[EIxEuicT  Lad}',  tupparted  6y  Fiek 

ScEiTE  II. — DE  MOiiroar  discoveekd  irmm  ira 

TABLE  READi:rO.     AFTEE  A  LrTTLX  TISIE,UUV 

Dow.<7  HIS  BOOK,  AKD  coifTiNrEs  ih  A  Tltora■^ 

rUL  rOSTl'KE. 

Enter  to  him  Jake  Db  Mohtoet. 

Jane,  Thanks,  gentle  brother— 

{Pointing  to  tkekdtH 
Thy  willing  mind  has  rightly  been  employ M: 
Did  not  thy  heart  warm  at  the  fair  display 
Of  peace  and  concord,  and  forgiving  love  f 
De  Man.   I  know  resentment  may  to  ton  It 

turn'd  ( 
Though  keen  and  lasting,  into  love  a»  stioogi 
And  fiercest  rivals  in  th'  ensangnin'd  field 
Have  cast  their  brandish'd  weapons  to  the  gpsvi; 
Joining  their  mailed  breasts  in  close  enbnoe, 
With  generous  impulse  fired.    I  know  right  eeO 
The  darkest,  fellcHt  wronfcs  have  been  forgivtt 
Seventy  times  o'er  from  blessed  heavenly  lofti 
I've  heard  of  things  like  these  i  I*ve  bcarA  at 

wept. 
But  what  is  this  to  me  ? 

Jane.  All,  all,  my  brotiwr ! 

It  bids  thee  too  that  noble  precept  learn. 
To  love  thine  enemy. 
De  Mon.  Th'  uplifted  stroke  that  would  avirtEh 

destroy, 
Gorged  with  my  richest  spoil,  stainM  with  uj 

blood, 
I  would  arre*t,  and  cry,  «*  Hold  !  bold !  have 

cy." 
But  when  the  man  most  adverse  to  my  nnton 
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I  firam  diOdliood  hath,  wtth  rude  maleTO* 

the  fair  retpect  all  paid  l>eside, 
ny  very  pr^se  into  derision  i 
I  and  pretses  me  where'er  I  go, 
dm  the  generous  feelings  of  my  heart, 
tnelf  doth  lift  her  rolee  aloud, 
," It  is  impossible!" 
ihaking  htr  Aeod.)— Ah,  Monfort,  Mon- 
fort! 

I.  I  can  fbrgive  th'  cnrenomed  reptUe's 
iting, 

his  loathsome  sell 

U»d  canst  thon  do  no  more  for  lore  of 
beaven  ? 

I.  Alas  f  I  cannot  now  so  school  my  mind 
den  hare  taught,  nor  search  it  truly  t 
my  Jane,  111  do  for  love  of  theet 
*  it  is  than  crowns  could  win  me  to, 
iwer  hut  thine.    Ill  see  the  man. 
nant  risings  of  abhorrent  nature  \ 
1  contraction  of  my  scowling  brows, 
» the  plant  whose  closing  leaves  do  shrink 
» touch,  still  knit  at  his  approach  { 
ked  curving  lip,  by  instinct  taught, 
km  of  disgustful  things, 
ind  swell,  I  strictly  will  repress  i 
i  him  with  a  tamed  countenance, 
I  townsman,  who  would  live  at  peace, 
him  the  respect  his  station  claims. 

his  pardon  too  for  all  offence 
and  wayward  temper  may  have  done. 
»,  I  will  confess  mjrself  his  debtor 
orbeanmce  I  have  cursed  so  oft : 
ed  by  him,  more  horrid  than  the  grave 
its  dark  corruption  !  This  I'll  do. 
jffice  thee  }  More  than  this  I  cannot 
Vo  more  than  this  do  I  require  of  thee 
rd  act,  though  in  thy  heart,  my  friend, 
I  better  change,  and  still  will  hope, 
w  Freberg  had  proposed  a  meeting. 
«.  I  know  it  well. 

And  Rezenvelt  consents. 
I  you  here ;  so  £u:  he  shows  respect, 
a.  Well,  let  it  l>es  the  sooner  past  the 
better. 

[*m  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  for,  m  truth, 
reposed  for  it  an  early  hour. 
nX  near  his  time ;  I  came  to  tell  you. 
«.  What,  comes  he  here  so  soon  ?  shame 
on  his  speed! 

decent  thus  to  rush  upon  me. 
the  secret  pleasure  he  will  feel 
le  thus  subdued. 

3  say  not  so  !  he  comes  with  heart  sincere, 
a.  Could  we  not  meet  elsewhere  ?  from 
home— i'  the  fields, 
ther  men — must  I  alone  receive  him  ? 

your  agent,  Freberg,  and  his  friends, 
lUst  meet  him  here  ? 

WalkM  up  and  down  very  much  disturbed,) 
ft  thoa  say  ? — how  goes  the  hour  ?— e'en 
now! 

lome  other  friend  were  first  arrived. 
See,  to  thy  wish  come  Freberg  and  his 


JDe  Mon,  His  lady  too!  why  comes  he  not  alone  ? 
Must  all  the  world  stare  upon  our  meeting  i 

Enter  Count  FasBsaa  and  his  Couhtsss. 

Freb,  A  happy  morrow  to  my  noble  marquis         '' 
And  his  most  noble  sister ! 

Jane,  Generous  Freberg, 

Your  face,  methinks,  forbodes  a  happy  mom. 
Open  and  cheerfoL    What  of  Rezenvelt  ? 

FrA,  I  left  him  at  his  home,  prepared  to  follow : 
Hell  soon  appear.    (To  De  Monfort)    And  now, 

my  worthy  friend. 
Give  me  your  hand ;  this  happy  change  delights 
me. 

(De  Monfort  givee  him  his  hand  coldly ,  and  they 
walk  to  the  bottom  qf  the  stage  together,  in 
earnest  discourse,  whilst  Jane  and  the  Countess 
remain  in  the  front.) 

Lady.  My  dearest  madam,  will  you  pardon  me  f 
I  know  Count  Freberg's  business  with  De  Bfonforty 
And  had  a  strongs  desire  to  visit  you. 
So  much  I  wish  the  honour  of  your  friendship ; 
For  he  retains  no  secret  from  mine  ear. 

Jane,  {archly.)  Knowing  your  prudence— Toa 
are  wefeome,  madam ; 
So  shall  Count  Frebexg's  lady  ever  be. 

(De  Monfort  and  Freberg,  returning  toward  the 
front  cf  the  stage,  stUt  engaged  in  discourse.) 

Freb.  He  is  indeed  a  man,  within  whose  breast 
Firm  rectitude  and  honour  hold  their  seat; 
Though  unadorned  with  that  dignity 
Which  were  their  fittest  garb.    Now,  on  my  life-! 
I  know  no  truer  heart  than  Rezenvelt 

De  Mon.  Well,  Freberg,  well,  there  needs  not 
all  this  pains 
To  garnish  out  his  worth :  let  it  suffice  $ 
I  am  resolved  I  will  respect  the  man. 
As  his  fair  station  and  repute  demand. 
Methinks  I  see  not  at  your  jolly  feasts 
The  youthful  knight,  who  sung  so  pleasantly. 

Freb.  A  pleasant  circumstance  detains  hixib 
hence ; 
Pleasant  to  those  who  love  high  generous  de^ 
Above  the  middle  pitch  of  common  minds ; 
And,  though  I  have  been  sworn  to  secrecy,. 
Yet  must  I  tell  it  thee. 
Thb  knight  is  near  akin  to  Rezenvelt, 
To  whom  an  old  relation,  short  while  dead, 
A  good  estate  bequeathed,  some  leagues  distant.. 
But  Rezenvelt,  now  rich  M  fortune's  store, 
Disdain'd  the  sordid  love  of  further  gain, 
And  generously  the  rich  bequest  resign'd 
To  this  jToung  man,  blood  of  the  same  degree 
To  the  deceased,  and  low  in  fortune's  gifts. 
Who  is  from  hence  to  take  possession  of  it : 
Was  it  not  nobly  done  ? 

De  Mon,  Twas  right  and  honourable. 

This  morning  is  oppressive,  warm,  and  heavy  t 
There  hangs  a  foggy  closeness  in  the  air  { 
Dost  thou  not  feel  it  ? 

Freb.  0  no !  to  think  upon  a  generous  deed 
Expands  my  soul,  and  makes  me  lightly  breathe. 

DeMon,  Who  gives  the  feast  to-night?   His 
name  escapes  me. 
You  say  I  am  invited. 

Freb,  Old  Count  Waterlan. 
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In  bonoor  of  your  townsman'i  generoui  gift 
He  spreads  the  board. 
Jk  3fon.  He  is  too  old  to  revel  with  the  gay. 
FrA.  But  not  too  old  is  he  to  honour  virtue. 
I  shall  partake  of  it  with  open  soul  i 
For,  on  my  honest  faith,  of  living  men 
I  know  not  one,  for  talents,  honour,  worth, 
That  I  should  rank  superior  to  Rezenvelt. 
De  Man,  How  virtuous  he  hath  been  in  three 

short  days ! 
JFVefr.  Nay,  longer,  marquis ;  but  my  friendship 
rests 
Upon  the  good  report  of  other  men. 
And  that  has  told  me  much. 
(De Monfort  atids, going  tome  ttep$  kattilyfrom 
Frebeig,  and  rending  hit  cloak  with  agitation 
a$  hi  goet.) 
Would  he  were  come!  by  heaven  I  would  he 

were! 
This  fool  besets  me  so. 
(Suddenly  correcting  himtelf^  and  joining  the 
Ladies,  vho  hate  retired  to  the  bottom  of  the 
etage,  he  $peak»  to  Countess   Freberg  with 
affected  cheerfulness,) 
The  sprightly  dames  of  Amberg  rise  by  times, 
Uutamish'd  with  the  vigils  of  the  night. 
Lady.  Praise  us  not  rashly,  *tis  hot  always  so. 
De  Mon,  He  does  not  rashly  praise  who  praises 
you; 
For  he  were  dull  indeed — 

Stopping  short,  as  if  he  heard  something.) 
Lady,  How  dull  indeed  ? 

De  Mon.  I  should  have  said — It  has  escaped  me 
now— 
Listening  again ^  as  if  he  heard  something.) 
Janf.  (to  Dc  Mon.)  What,  hear  you  nught } 
De  Mon.  {hastily.)  Tis  nothing;. 

Lady,  (to  De  Mon.)  Nay,  do  not  let  me  lose  it 
so,  my  lord. 
Some  fair  one  has  bewitrh'd  your  memory, 
And  robs  me  of  the  half-formM  compliment. 

Jane.  Half-utter*d  praise  is  to  the  curious  mind 
As  to  the  eye  half-veiled  beauty  is, 
More  precious  than  the  whole.    Pray  pardon  him. 
8ome  one  approaches.  (Listening.) 

Frrb.  No,  no,  it  is  a  servant  who  ascends ; 
He  will  not  come  so  soon. 
De  Mon,  (off  his  guard.)    *Tis  Rezenvelt:    I 
heard  his  well-known  foot. 
From  the  first  staircase,  Biounting  step  by  step. 
Freb.  How  quick  an  ear  thou  hast  for  dktant 
sound! 
I  heard  him  not 

(De  Monfort  lo(^  embarrassed,  cuid  is  silent.) 

Enicr  Rkzexvblt 

(De  Monfort,  recovering    himself ,  goei  up  to 
receive  Rezenvelt, ii>Ao  meets himwith  a  cheer^ 
ful  countenance.) 
De  Mon.  (to  Rez.)  I  am,  my  lord,  beholden  to 
you  greatly. 
This  ready  visit  makes  me  much  your  debtor. 
Re£.  Then  may  such  debts  between  us,  noble 
man]uis. 
Be  oft  incurrotl,  and  often  paid  again  ! 
(To  Jane.)  Madam,  I  am  devoted  to  your  service, 


And  every  wish  of  yonn  commimh  my  wilL 
(To  Countess.)  Lady,  good  monuog.    {Ts  FiA.) 

Well,  my  gentle  friend. 
You  see  I  have  not  linger'd  long  behind. 
Freb,  No,  thou  art  tooner  ttaaa  I  kokM  for  tte 
Rez.  A  willing  heart  adds  iiBiither  to  the  hcfl, 
And  makes  the  clown  a  winged  Mereaj. 
DeMon,  Then  let  me  say,  thnt  with  a  gnirfil 
mind, 
I  do  receive  these  tokens  of  good  will  | 
And  must  regret,  that,  in  my  waywud  maodi, 
I  have  too  oft  forgot  the  due  regard 
Your  rank  and  talents  claim. 

Rez.  Ko^  no,  De  Itafa^ 

You  have  but  rightly  curb'd  a  wanton  tpint. 
Which  makes  me  too  neglectful  of  icipccL 
Let  us  be  friends,  and  think  of  this  no  mote. 

Freb,  Ay,  let  it  rest  with  the  deputed  shadn 
Of  things  which  are  no  more}  whilst  hnrtlye»* 

cord, 
FoIlowM  by  friendship  sweet,  and  finn  cstem, 
Your  future  days  enrich.    O  heavenly  frieodskp! 
Thou  dost  exalt  the  sluggish  aoula  of  men. 
By  thee  conjoin'd,  to  great  and  glorious  dcedit 
As  two  dark  clouds,  when  mixM  in  middle  aic, 
The  vivid  lightning's  flash,  and  roar  sublime. 
Talk  not  of  what  is  past,  but  future  love. 
DeMon.  {with  dignity,)  No,  Freberg,  »,  < 
must  not  {To  Rezenvelt)  No,  my  kd, 
I  will  not  ofler  you  a  hand  of  concord. 
And  poorly  hide  the  motives  which  constiaia  WL 
I  would  that,  not  alone,  these  present  friends. 
But  every  soul  in  Amberg  were  assembled, 
Thut  I,  before  them  all,  might  here  declare 
I  owe  my  spared  life  to  your  forbearance. 
{Holding  out  his  hand.)  Take  this  from  ont  wb» 

boasts  no  feeling  warmth. 
But  never  will  deceive. 
(Jane  smiles  upon  De  Monfort  if  iM  great  q^ 
bation,  and  Rezenvelt  runs  up  to  him  riU 
open  arms.) 
Rez.  Away  with  hands  !  I'll  have  thee  to  BI 
breast 
Thou  art,  upon  my  faith,  a  noble  spirit ! 
DeMon.  (shrinkingbackfiromhim.)  Nay,ifjm 
please,  I  am  not  so  prepared^ 
My  nature  is  of  temperature  too  cold— 
I   pray  you   pardon    roe.     (Jane's    coumtenmt 

changes.) 
But  take  this  hand,  the  token  of  respect ; 
The  token  of  a  will  inclined  to  concord  { 
The  token  of  a  mind,  that  bears  within 
.K  sense  impressive  of  the  debt  it  owes  you  x 
And  cursed  be  its  power,  unnerved  its  strength, 
If  e'er  again  it  shall  be  liAed  up 
To  do  you  any  harm. 
Rfz.  Well,  be    it  90,  De  Monfort,  l^n   ne- 
tented  t 
ril  take  thy  hand,  since  I  can  have  no  more. 
{Carelessly.)  I  take  of  worthy  men  whate*er  tfetf 

give. 
Their  heart  I  gladly  take,  if  not,  their  hand ! 
If  that  too  is  withhelil,  a  courteous  word, 
Or  the  civility  of  placid  looks  : 
And,  if  e'en  these  are  too  great  favoan  deem*d» 
Taith,  I  can  Kt  mc  dcwn  contentedly 
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in  and  bomely  greeting,  or  **God  wfe 

Ke!" 

u  [asidi,  starting  away  from  him  Boms 

paces.) 

•od  li(^t,  be  makes  a  jest  of  it ! 

setmg  greaily   dUlreued,  and  Frebeig 

irourt  to  cheer  her.) 

/o  Jane.)  Cheer  up,  my  noble  friend  {  all 

irill  go  well ; 

iship  is  no  plant  of  hasty  growth. 

ooted  in  esteem's  deep  soil,  the  slow 

oal  culture  of  kind  intercourse 

ig  it  to  perfection. 

Countess.)  My  love,  the  morning,  now,  is 

Ur  advanced  \ 

is  elsewhere  expect  us ;  take  your  leave. 

[to  Jane.)  Farewell,  dear  madam,  till  the 

evening  hour. 

to  De  Mon.)  Good  day,  De  Monfort    (To 

fane.)    Most  devoutly  yours. 

0  Freb.)  Go  not  too  fast,  for  I  will  follow 

rou.  [EzKiniT  Freberg  and  hi$  Lady. 

)  The  Lady  Jane  is  yet  a  stranger  here  t 

t,  perhaps,  in  this  your  ancient  ci^ 

>what  worth  her  notice. 

thank  you,  marquis,  I  am  much  engaged ; 

ut  to-day. 

hen  £ue  ye  well !  I  see  I  cannot  now 

oud  man  who  shall  escort  you  forth, 

'  to  all  the  world  my  proudest  boast, 

e  and  respect  of  Jane  De  Monfort 

I.  [aside  impatiently.)  He  says  farewell, 

md  goes  not ! 

to  Rez.)  You  do  me  honour. 

[adam,  adieu  !  {To  Jane.)  Good  morning, 

loble  marquis.  [Exit. 

nd  De  Monfort  look  expressively  to  one 

er  without  speaking,  and  then  Exeunt 

2lly.) 


ACT   IV. 


-A  HALL  OR  AirrE-CHAMBEK,  WITH  THE 
i  DOOBS  or   AN   INNER  APARTMENT  OPEN, 
DISCOVERS  THE  GUESTS  RISING    FROM    A 
.T. 

'  and  paM  over  the  stage  and  Exsttnt  ;  and 
them  enter  Rrrxnvslt  and  Frsbkro. 

Jis,  my  Rezenvelt ! 
oped  the  hand  of  gentle  peace, 
day*s  reconciliation  sprung, 
e  unseemly  jarrings  had  subdued  { 
*  mark'd,  e'en  at  the  social  board, 
s,  such  words,  such  tones,  such  untold 
liings, 

y  told,  twixt  you  and  Monfort  pass, 
ist  now  despair. 

ould  think,  two  minds  so  much  refined, 
excellence,  should  be  removed, 
oved,  in  generous  sympathy  ? 
r,  iu  removed  indeed ! 
nd  yet,  methought,  he  made  a  noble 
flTort, 

a  manly  plainness  bravely  told 
f  deM  h«  owes  to  your  forbearance. 
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Rez.  'Faith !  so  he  did,  and  so  did  I  receive  it ; 
When,  with  spread  arms,  and  heart  e*en  moved  to 

tears, 
I  frankly  profler'd  him  a  friend's  embrace : 
And,  I  declare,  had  he  as  such  received  it, 
I  from  that  very  moment  had  forborne 
All  opposition,  pride-provoking  jest. 
Contemning  carelessness,  and  all  offence ; 
And  had  carcss'd  him  as  a  worthy  heart. 
From  native  weakness  such  indulgence  claiming. 
But  since  he  proudly  thinks  that  cold  respect. 
The  formal  tokens  of  his  lordly  favour. 
So  precious  are,  that  I  would  sue  for  them 
As  fair  distinction  in  the  public  eye. 
Forgetting  former  wrongs,  I  spurn  it  all. 
And  but  that  I  do  bear  that  noble  woman, 
His  worthy,  his  incomparable  sister. 
Such  fix'd  profound  regard,  I  would  expose  him  i 
And  as  a  mighty  bull,  in  senseless  rage. 
Roused  at  the  baiter's  will,  with  wretched  rags 
Of  ire-provoking  scarlet,  chafes  and  bellows, 
I'd  make  him  at  small  cost  of  paltry  wit. 
With  all  his  deep  and  manly  faculties. 
The  scorn  and  laugh  of  fools. 
Freb.  For  heaven's  sake,  my  friend,  restnin 
your  wrath ! 
For  what  has  Monfort  done  of  wrong  to  you. 
Or  you  to  him,  bating  one  foolish  quarrel. 
Which  you  confess  from  slight  occasion  rose. 
That  in  your  breasts  such  dark  resentment  dwells. 
So  fix'd,  so  hopeless  ? 

Rez.  0 !  from  our  youth  he  has  distinguished  me 
With  every  mark  of  hatred  and  disgust. 
For  e'en  in  boyish  sports  I  still  opposed 
His  proud  pretensions  to  pre-eminence ; 
Nor  would  I  to  his  ripen 'd  greatness  give 
That  fulsome  adulation  ot  applause 
A  senseless  crowd  bestow'd.    Though  poor  in  for- 
tune, 
I  still  would  smile  at  vain  assuming  wealth : 
But  when  unlook'd-for  fate  on  me  bestow'd 
Riches  and  splendour  equal  to  his  own. 
Though  I,  in  truth,  despise  such  poor  distinction. 
Feeling  inclined  to  be  at  peace  with  him, 
And  with  all  men  besides,  I  curb'd  my  spirit. 
And  sought  to  soothe  him.    Then,  with  spiteful 

rage. 
From  small  offence  he  rear'd  a  quarrel  with  me. 
And  dared  me  to  the  field.    The  rest  you  know 
In  short,  I  still  have  been  th'  opposing  rock. 
O'er  which  the  stream  of  his  o'erfiowing  pride 
Hath  foam'd  and  fretted.    See'st  thou  how  it  is  ^ 

Freb,  Too  well  I  see,  and  warn  thee  to  beware. 
Such  streams  have  oft,  by  swelling  floods  sur- 
charged. 
Borne  down,  with  sudden  and  impetuous  force. 
The  yet  unshaken  stone  of  opposition. 
Which  had  for  ages  stopp'd  their  flowing  course. 
I  pray  thee,  friend,  beware. 
Rez.  Thou  canst  not  mean — he  will  not  murdei 

me  ? 
Frd>.  What  a  proud  heart,  with  such  dark  pas- 
sion toss'd. 
May,  in  the  anguish  of  its  thoughts,  conceive, 
I  will  not  dare  to  say. 
Rsz,  Ha,  ha !  thou  know'st  him  not 
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Fall  often  have  I  markM  it  in  his  youth, 
And  could  have  almost  loved  him  for  the  weak- 
ness: 
He*s  fonnM  with  such  antipathj,  by  nature. 
To  all  infliction  of  corporeal  pain. 
To  wounding  life,  e*en  to  the  sight  of  blood, 
lie  cannot  if  he  would. 

JV«6.  Then  fy  upon  thee ! 

It  is  not  generous  to  provoke  him  thus. 
But  let  us  partt  well  talk  of  this  again. 
Something  approaches. — We  are  here  too  long. 

Rez.  Well,  then,  to*morrow  1*11  attend  your  call. 
Here  lies  my  way.    Good  night  [Exit. 

Enter  Covwlaxl 

Con,  Forgive,  I  pray,  my  lord,  a  stranger**  bold- 
ness. 
I  have  presumed  to  wait  your  leisure  here. 
Though  at  so  late  an  hour. 

Fre6.  But  who  art  thou  ? 

Con,  My  name  is  Conrad,  sir, 
A  humble  suitor  to  yom  honour's  goodness, 
W^ho  is  the  more  imboldenM  to  presume. 
In  that  De  Monfort*s  brave  and  noble  marquis 
If  fo  much  famed  for  good  and  generous  deeds. 

Freb,  You  are  mistaken,  I  am  not  the  man. 

Con.  Then,  pardon  met  I  thought  I  could  not 
err; 
That  mien  so  dignified,  that  piercing  eye 
Assured  me  it  was  he. 

Freb,  My  name  is  not  De  Monfort,  courteous 
stranger ; 
But  if  you  have  a  favour  to  request, 
I  may,  with  him,  perhaps,  befriend  your  suit 

Con.  I  thank  your  honour,  but  I  have  a  friend 
Who  will  commend  me  to  De  Monfort *s  favour; 
The  Marquis  Rczcnvelt  has  known  me  long. 
Who,  says  report,  will  soon  become  his  brother. 

Frd>,  If  thou  wouldst  seek  thy  ruin  from  De 
Monfort, 
The  name  of  Rezenvclt  employ,  and  prosper; 
But,  if  aught  good,  use  any  name  but  his. 

Con.  How  may  this  be  ? 

Freb.  I  cannot  now  explain. 

Early  to-morrow  call  upon  Count  Freberg ; 
So  am  I  callM,  each  burgher  knows  my  house. 
And  there  instruct  me  how  to  do  you  service. 
Good-night.  [Exit. 

Con,  (aione.)  Well,  this  mbtake  may  be  of  ser- 
vice to  me: 
And  yet  my  business  I  will  not  unfold 
To  this  mild,  ready,  promise-making  courtier ; 
Tve  been  by  such  too  oft  deceived  already. 
But  if  such  violent  enmity  exists 
Between  De  Monfort  and  this  Rezenvelt. 
He'll  pro%-e  my  advocate  by  opposition. 
For  if  De  Monfort  would  reject  my  suit. 
Being  the  man  whom  Rezenvelt  esteems. 
Being  the  man  ho  hato«,  a  cord  as  strong. 
Will  he  not  favour  roc  ?   Til  think  of  this.    [Exit. 

SCEirC    II. — A    LOWER    APARTMr.IVT     IX     jcioxr^ 

Hoi'HE,    WITH   A    winr,   roi.biMc   gi.am   doom, 

LOOKING  IKTO  A  bAMDEN,  WlirRF.  THE  TREES  AND 
SHRrOS  ARE  RR0W5  AND  LEAFLEA. 

Entrr  Pa  M-^nport  wllh  a  Uiouchiful,  fn.)wnln(t  aspect, 
and  iMCcs  slowlj  acruM  ihc  >U;:r.  Jkrdms  (>llowin^ 


behind  hira,  will*  a  timid  atep.   Ba  Mostort,  bnr^ 
him,  tunoi  suddenly  abouL 

DtMon,  (angrily.)   Who  ibllMn  ne  to  ttu.< 

sequester'd  room  f 
Mr.  I  have  presumed,  my  lord.    Tis  iOBtvtat 
Utet 
I  am  infonn*d  you  eat  at  home  to-night  t 
Here  is  a  list  of  all  the  dainty  Han 
My  busy  search  has  found ;  please  to  pemse  it 
Df  Jkfon.  Leave  me :  begone !  P«t  hcmbck  ii 
thy  soup. 
Or  deadly  night-shade,  or  rank  helleboic. 
And  I  will  mess  upon  it 

Jer,  Heaven  fbfhkl ! 

Your  honour's  life  is  all  too  prccknif,  tore— 
De  Afon.  (s/em/y.)  Did  I  not  say  bcgooe  f 
Jer.  Pardon,  my  lord,  I*m  old,  ud  oft  fMfrt. 

rbK 
Jk  Mon.  {looking (tfter  kim^oi  ifhU  Atnt m* 
him.)    Why  will  they  that  mistime  tks 
foolish  zeal. 
That  I  must  be  so  stem  ? 
0,  that  I  were  upon  some  detert  coeet ! 
Where  howling  tempests  and  the  lashing  tidt 
Would  stun  me  into  deep  and  senseless  qsiet; 
As  the  storm-beaten  traveller  dioopt  hk  head, 
In  heavy,  dull,  lethargick  wearinett. 
And,  midst  the  roar  of  jarring  etemcats. 
Sleeps  to  awake  no  more. 
What  am  I  grown  ?  all  things  are  hatdU  to  mk 

Enter  BfAMUiL. 

(Stamping  vUh  his  foot,)  Who  bids  tbce  tank 

upon  my  privacy  f 
Man,  Nay,  good  my  lord !  I  heard  you  iptA 

aloud. 
And  dreamt  not,  surely,  that  you  were  akme. 
De  Mon,  What,  dost  thou  watch,  and  pin  tkiM 

ears  to  holes, 
To  catch  those  exclamation*  of  the  soul. 
Which  heaven  alone  shoukl  hear  ?   Who  hind  tkM^ 

pray? 
Who  basely  hired  thee  for  a  task  like  this  ? 

^fan.  My  lord,  I  cannot  hold.    For  fifteet  y«B» 
Long  troubled  yean,  I  have  your  servant  beea. 
Nor  hath  the  proudest  lord  in  all  the  reafan. 
With  firmer,  with  more  honourable  faith 
His  sovereign  ser^-ed,  than  I  have  served  you ; 
But  if  my  honesty  is  doubted  now. 
Let  him  who  is  more  faithful  take  my  place. 
And  serA'e  you  better. 
De  Mon,  Well,  be  it  as  thou  wilt    Away  vilk 

thee! 
Thy  loud-roouth*d  boasting  is  no  rule  for  me 
To  judge  thy  merit  by. 

Enter  Jrromr  hastilr,  and  pulls  Maxvil  awaj. 

Jer.  Come,  Manuel,  come  away ;  thou  art  est 
wise. 
The  stranger  mu5t  depart  and  come  again. 
For  now  his  honour  will  not  be  disturb *d. 

'Exit  Manuel,  tvOs'l- 
De  Mon,  A  stranger  sai<l*st  thou  ? 

(Dr(^  kit  hnnikertki^.] 
Jer,  I  did,  good  sir,  but  he  shall  gu  away ; 
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not  be  dittarb'd. 

( Stooping  to  lift  the  kandkirdtHf,) 
You  have  dropped  fomewluit 

{freventing  Aim.)  N&y,  do  not  ttoop, 
y  friend  !  I  pray  thee  not ! 
M  old  to  stoop.— 
ndebted  to  thee. — ^Take  this  rin^— 

better  than  I  seem  to  do. 
f  do  it— thank  me  not— What  stranger  ? 
lan  who  does  most  earnestly  entreat 
X  honour ;  but  I  know  him  not. 

Then  let  him  enter.        [Exit  Jerome. 

A  pause.   Enter  ComuD. 

Tou  are  the  stranger  who  would  speak 
ithme? 

m  so  far  unfortunate,  my  lord, 
^h  my  fortune  on  your  favour  hangs, 
1  a  stranger. 

How  may  this  be  ?  What  can  I  do  for 
m? 
ce  thus  your  lordship  does  so  frankly 

k, 

Qc  preface  of  apology 

iar,  and  tell  my  tale  at  once.— 

;  drudgery  INre  spent  my  youth, 

lenman  in  another's  office ; 

ny  master  and  employer  dead, 

to  set  a  stripling  o'er  my  head, 

noe  on  to  drudge,  e'en  to  old  age, 

tave  no  friend  to  take  my  part. 

ee  in  your  native  town, 

Mne  from  thence,  and  I  am  told 

Dcure  it  for  roe.    Thus,  my  lord, 

?pute  of  goodness  which  you  bear, 

umed  to  beg. 

They  have  befool'd  thee  with  a  false 
port. 

IS  !  I  see  it  is  in  vain  to  plead, 
is  prepossess'd  against  a  wretch, 
infortunately  for  his  weal, 
e  revengeful  Rezenvelt. 

What  dost  thou  say  ? 
lat  I,  perhaps,  had  better  leave  unsaid, 
relieve  my  wrongs  if  I  complain  ? 
nger,  Rezenvelt  my  foe, 
relieve  my  wrongs  ? 

(eager I }f  catching  him  by  the  coat.) 

I  will  believe  them ! 
*y  were  base  as  basest,  vilest  deeds, 
record  told,  I  would  believe  them ! 
!  smallest  atom  of  unworthiness 
I  put  upon  thee  be  conceal'd. 
ly,  ten  it  all ;  for,  by  the  light ! 
friend,  I'll  be  thy  wannest  friend, 
one  thee  wrong. 

f,  pardon  me,  it  were  not  well  advised, 
speak  so  freely  of  the  man 
1  so  soon  yoar  nearest  kinsman  be. 

What  canst  thou  mean  by  this  ? 

That  Marquis  Rezenvelt 
d  bit  &ith  unto  your  noble  sister, 
rill  be  the  husband  of  her  choice, 
d,  and  ao  the  world  believes. 

TIs  false  !  tis  basely  false  ! 
:li  coold  drop  from  his  envenom'd  tongue . 


A  tale  so  damn'd  ?— It  chokes  my  breath— 
(Stam^ng  wUh  his  foot.)  What  wretch  did  teU  it 
thee? 
Cm.  Nay,  every  one  with  whom  I  have  oon- 
TeiMd 
Has  held  the  same  discourse.    I  judge  it  not. 
But  you,  my  lord,  who  with  the  lady  dwell,  ' 
You  best  can  tell  what  her  deportment  speaks ; 
Whether  her  conduct  and  unguarded  words 
Belie  such  rumour. 
(De  Monfort  paiiMt,  itaggert  backward,  and 
iink$  into  a  chair  /  then  starting  up  hattUy.) 
De  Mon,   Where  am  I  now?   midst  all   the 
cursed  thoughts. 
That  on  my  soul  like  stinging  scorpions  prey'd, 
This  never  came  before       0,  if  it  be ! 
The  thought  will  drive  me  msid. — Was  it  for  this 
She  urged  her  warm  request  on  bended  knee  ? 
Alas !  I  wept,  and  thought  of  sister's  love, 
No  damned  love  like  this. 
FeU  devil !  His  hell  itself  has  lent  thee  aid 
To  work  such  sorcery !  {Pauses.)  I'll  not  believe  it, 
I  must  have  proof  clear  as  the  noonday  sun 
For  such  foul  charge  as  this !  Who  waits  without  f 
(Paces  up  and  doum,  furiously  agitated,) 
Con.  (aside.)  What  have  I  done  ?  I've  carried 
this  too  far. 
I've  roused  a  fierce,  ungovernable  madman. 

Enter  Jiaom. 
DeMon.  (in  a  loud,  angry  voice.)  Where  did  she 
go,  at  such  an  early  hour. 
And  with  such  slight  attend^ce  ? 
Jer.  Of  whom  inquires  your  honour . 
De  Mon.  Why,  of  your  lady.    Said  I  not  my 

siJter } 
Jer.  The  Lady  Jane,  your  sister  ? 
DeMon.  (in  a  faltering  voice.)  Yes,  I  did  call 

her  so. 
Jer,  In  truth,  I  cannot    tell  you  where   sh« 
went. 
E'en  now,  from  the  short  beechen  walk  hard  by, 
I  saw  her  through  the  garden  gate  return. 
The  Marquis  Rezenvelt,  and  Freberg's  Countess, 
Are  in  her  company.    This  way  they  come. 
As  being  nearer  to  the  back  apartments  ; 
But  I  shall  stop  them  if  it  be  your  will. 
And  bid  them  enter  here. 
De  Mon.  No,  stop  them  not    I  will  remain 
unseen. 
And  mark  them  as  they  pass.    Draw  back  a  little. 
(Conrad  seems  alarmed,  and  steals  off  unnoticed, 
De  Monfort  grasps    Jerome  tightly  by  the 
hand,  and  drawing  back  with  him  two  or  three 
steps,  not  to  be  seen  from  the  garden,  waits  in 
silence,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  glau  door.) 
I  hear  their  footsteps  on  the  grating  sand : 
How  like  the  croaking  of  a  carrion  bird. 
That  hateful  voice  sounds  to  the  distant  ear ! 
And  now  she  speaks — ^her  voice  sounds  cheerly 

too- 
Cursed  be  their  mirth ! — 

Now,  now,  they  come }  keep  closer  still !  keep 
steady ! 

(7\i^tfi;  hold  of  Jerome  with  both  hands,) 
Jer.  My  lord,  you  tremble  much. 
De  Mon.  What,  do  I  shake  f 
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Jer,  You  do,  in  truth,  and  your  teeth  chatter  too. 
De  Mtm.  See !  see  they  come !  he  strutting  by 

her  side. 
(Jane,  Rezenvelt,  and  Countess  Freberg  appear 
through,  the  glat*  door^  pursuing  tktir  way  up 
a  short  walk  leading  to  ths  other  ^ing  qf  the 
house.) 
See,  his  audacious  face  he  turns  to  hers  \ 
Uttering  with  confidence  some  nauseous  jest 
And  she  endures  it  too— 0  this  looks  vilely  ! 
Ha !  mark  that  courteous  motion  of  his  arm— 
What  does  he  mean  .'—he  dares  not  take  her  hand ! 
(Pauses  and  looks  eagerly.)  By  heaven  and  hell 
he  does ! 
{Letting  go  his  hold  of  Jerome,  he  throws  out  his 
hands  vehemently,  and   therAy  pushes   him 
against  the  scene.) 
Jer.  0!  I  am  stunn'd!  my  head  is  cnck'd  in 
twain: 
Tour  honour  does  forget  how  old  I  am. 
De  Mon.  Well,  well,  the  wall  is  harder  than  I 
wist 
Begone,  and  whine  within. 

[Exrr  Jerome,  with  a  sad,  rueful  €Ouniena$iee, 
De  Monfort  comes  forward  to  the  front  qf  the 
stage,  and  makes  a  long  pause,  expressive  qf 
great  agony  qf  mind.) 
It  must  be  so :  each  passing  circumstance  t 
Her  hasty  journey  here  t  her  keen  distress 
Whene'er  my  soul's  abhorrence  I  expressed ; 
Ay,  and  that  damned  reconciliation. 
With  tears  extorted  from  me  j  O,  too  well ! 
All,  all  too  well  bespeak  the  shameful  tale. 
I  should  have  thought  of  heaven  and  hell  conjoin *d, 
The  morning  star  mixM  with  infernal  fire. 
Ere  I  had  thou<;ht  of  this — 
Hell's  blackest  magic,  in  the  midnight  hova. 
With  horrid  spells  and  incantation  dire. 
Such  combination  opposite,  unseemly. 
Of  fair  and  loathsome,  excellent  and  base. 
Did  ne'er  produce — But  every  thing  is  possible, 
So  as  it  may  my  misery  enhance  ! 
0 !  I  did  love  her  with  such  pride  of  soul ! 
When  other  men,  in  gay  pursuit  of  love. 
Each  beauty  followed,  by  her  side  I  stay'd 
Far  prouder  of  a  brother's  station  there. 
Than  all  the  favours  favour'd  lovers  boast 
We  quarrell'd  once,  and  when  I  could  no  more 
The  alter'd  coldness  of  her  eye  endure, 
I  slipp'd  o'  tip-toe  to  her  chamber  door ; 
And  when  she  ask'd  who  gently  knock'd— O !  0  ! 
Who  could  have  thought  of  this  ? 
( Throws  himself  into  a  chair,  covers  his  face  unth 
his  hand,  and  bursts  into  tears.    After  some 
time  he  starts  up  from  his  seat  furiously.) 
Hell's  direst  torment  seize  the  infernal  villain ! 
Detested  of  my  soul !  I  will  have  vengeance ! 
I'll  crush  thy  swelling  pride — I'll  still  thy  vaunt- 
ing— 
I'll  do  a  deed  of  blood  !— ^Vhy  shrink  I  thus  ? 
If,  by  some  spell  or  magic  sjrmpathy, 
Piercing  the  lifeless  figure  on  that  wall 
Could  pierce  his  bosom  too,  would  I  not  cast  it  ? 
{Throwing  a  dagger  against  the  wall.) 
Shall  groans  and  blood  affright  me  f   No,  I'll  do  it  I 
ough  gasping  life  beneath  my  preisuie  hc«v«d^l 


And  my  soul  shudder'd  at  the  bonid  brink, 
I  would  not  flinch^-^Fy,  this  icealling  natoe! 

0  that  his  sever'd  limbs  were  itrewM  la  air, 
So  as  I  saw  it  not ! 

Enter  Rbzbxvslt  behind  from  the  glaa  iaat.  Ds! 
ronr  turas  mund,  and  on  aeelnf  hia  suni  tact 
drawing  his  sword,  rushes  fuiioiMly  upam  Itin. 

Detested  robber !  now  aH  fonm  are  over; 
Now  open  villany,  now  open  hate ! 
Defend  thy  life ! 

Rez.  De  Monfort»  thou  art  mad, 

De  Man,  Speak   not,  but   draw.    5ov  is 
hated  life  ! 

{They fight:  Rezenvelt  parrus his Orwit^ 
great  skill,  and  at  last  diaarma  Aik.) 
Then  take  my  life,  black   fiend,  (or  h»il  k 
thee. 

IZez.   No,  Monfort,  but   III  take  awiff 
sword. 
Not  as  a  mark  of  disrespect  to  joa. 
But  for  your  safety.    By  to-morrow's  eve 
I'll  call  on  you  myself  and  give  it  back; 
And  then,  if  I  am  charged  with  any  wrosf. 
I'll  justify  myself.    Farewell,  ftxaage  bu! 

■Q 

(De  Monfort  stands  for  tome  time  qaite  atf 
less,likeonestupifietL  £k/<ritoAm«Sn 
he  starts.) 

De  Mon,  Ha !  who  art  thou  ? 

Ser.  TU  I,  an»  please  too:  b* 

De  Mon.  {staring  wildly  at  him.)  Wv  > 
thou? 

Ser.  Your  servant  Jacques. 

1>«  Mon.  Indeed  I  knew  tvti 

Leave  me,  and  when  Rezenvelt  ia  gone, 
Return  and  let  me  know. 

Sw'.  He^  gone  ahnlT. 

De  Mon.  How !  is  he  gone  so  soon  ? 

Ser.  .  His  scrvuttsi^i 

He  was  in  haste  to  go ;  as  night  comes  oa, 
And  at  the  evening  hour  he  purposes 
To  visit  some  old  friend,  whose  lonely  nasm 
Stands  a  short  mile  beyond  the  farther  w«i 
In  which  a  convent  is  of  holy  nuns 
Who  chnnt  this  night  a  requiem  to  the  sod 
Of  a  departed  sister.    For  so  well 
He  loves  such  solemn  music,  he  has  oider^ 
His  horses  onward  by  the  usual  road 
Meaning  on  foot  to  cross  the  wood  alone. 
So  says  his  knave.    Good  may  it  do  hizB,ioi6l 

1  would  not  walk  through  those  wild  deUs  iks* 
For  all  his  wealth.  For  there,  as  I  have  kesii 
Foul  murders  have  been  done,  and  ravens  soni 
And  things  unearth^,  stalking  thnn^  desisi 
Have  scared  the  lonely  traveller  from  his  «iB> 

(De  Monfort  stands Jixtd  in  Am0 
I've  ta'en  your  mare,  an'  please  you,  (touk  htf  Ji 
And  wait  youriarther  orders. 

(I>e  Monfort  JkMdiU«« 
Her  hoofs  are  sound,  and  where  the  saddle  c^ 
Begins  to  mend.    What  further  most  be  doae  ? 

(De  Monfort  MtiUkeeds  hat* 
His  honour  heeds  me  not.     Why  should  I  sap • 
De  Mon.  {eagerly,  as   he  U  going.)  Be  I 
alone,  saidst  thou  ? 
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I  acnrant  told  me  so. 

And  it  what  hour  ? 
*put»  from  Ambeig  by  the  fkll  of  eve. 
my  lord !  how  chaaged  your  countcntiiee 

9t  well  ? 

Tes,  I  am  Weill  begone, 

ny  orders  by  the  city  ^^^1  > 

ly  beod,  and  speak  to  thee  again. 

[Exit  Servant 

ifort  lealka  rapidly  two  or  three  timet 

the  ttage  ;  then  teizet  hie  dagger  /rem 

lUi  looke  etea4faetly  at  ite  pointy  and 

hastily.) 

[. — HOOICUOHT.       A    WILD  TATB    HI  ▲ 
WOOD,  SUADEO  WITH  TSXES. 

oxpoBT,  with  a  fluong  exprenioa  of  diiqnlet, 
h  fear,  upon  his  lace,  looking  behind  him, 
Qg  his  ear  to  the  ground,  as  if  he  listened  to 

• 

How  hollow  groans  the  earth  beneath 
y  tread! 

echo  here?  Methmks  it  souidfl 
some  heavy  footstep  followM  me 
nee  no  &rther. 

td  shadows  rest  across  the  path* 
jr-tangled  boughs  o'erbang  this  spot 
ofold  gloom  did  cover  it ! 
the  marky  darkness  I  might  strike} 
rild  confiision  of  a  dream, 
rid,  bloody,  terrible  do  pass, 
they  pass'd  not  $  nor  impress  the  mind 
xM  clearness  of  reality. 
{An  owl  ie  heard  tcreamtng  near  Mm.) 
What  sound  is  that  ? 

{Littens,  and  the  owl  cries  o^oiii.) 
It  is  the  screech  owl's  cry. 
f  night !  what  spirit  guides  thee  here  ? 
stinctive  drawn  to  scenes  of  honor  ? 
of  this.  (Pauses  and  listens.) 

lall'n  leaves  so  nistle  on  the  path, 
;>ering  noise,  as  though  the  earth  around 
e 

ecret  things  1 

t  river  too,  bears  to  mine  ear 
'ailing.    0  mysterious  night ! 
vt'silrat  I  many  tongues  hast  thou, 
atbering  blast  sounds  through*  the  wood, 
loads  fleetly  hasten  o*er  the  sky  s 
itorm  would  rise,  a  raging  storm  i 
roar  of  waning  elements 
hand  and  strike !  but  this  pale  light, 
iitinctness  of  each  stilly  thing, 
{Starting.)  :  Footsteps  are  neai^— 
be  comet !  Ill  watch  him  farther  on^ 
it  here.  [Exrr. 

rvht,  and  continues  his  way  slowly  lirom 
of  the  stage :  as  he  adrances  to  the  iront, 
uveas,  he  sb)ps  and  listens,  and  the  owl 
(alo. 

!  does  the  night-bird  greet  me  on  my 

his  hooting  is  in  harmony 
I  seene  as  this !  I  like  it  well, 
bqy,  at  the  still  twilight  hoQr, 


I've  leant  my  back  against  some  knotted  oak. 

And  kradly  mimickM  him,  till  to  my  call 

He  answer  would  return,  and  through  the  gloom. 

We  friendly  converse  held. 

Between  me  and  the  stai^bespangled  sky. 

Those  aged  oaks  their  crossing  branches  wave. 

And  through  them  looks  the  pale  and  placid  moon. 

How  Hke  a  crocodile,  or  vringed  snake. 

Ton  sailing  cloud  bears  on  its  dusky  length ! 

And  now  transformed  by  the  passing  wind, 

Methinks  it  seems  a  flying  Pegasus. 

Ay,  but  a  shapeless  band  of  blacker  hue 

Come  swiftly  after.—  • 

A  hollow  murmuring  wind  sounds  through  the 

trees; 
I  hear  it  from  afar ;  this  bodes  a  storm. 
I  must  not  linger  here— 

{A  bell  heard  at  some  distanu.) 
The  convent  bell. 
'TIS  distant  still :  it  tells  their  hour  of  prayer. 
It  sends  a  solemn  sound  upon  the  breeze. 
That,  to  a  fearful  superstitious  mind, 
In  such  a  scene,NWOuld  like  a  death-knell  come. 

[Exit. 

ACT  V. 
Scene  I.— the  msiDE  or  a  convent  cbafel,  of 

OLD  GOTHIC  AECHITECTUEE,  ALMOST  DAIX  t  TWO 
TOBCHES  ONLY  ARE  SEEN  AT  A  DISTANCE,  BUXNINO 
OVXm  A  NEWLT-COVEBXD  GRAVE.  LIGHTNING  IS 
SEEN  TXA8HING  THROUGH  THE  WINDOWS,  AND 
THDNDEE  HEARD,  WITH  THE  S0I7ND  OF  WIND 
BEATING  UPON  THE  BUILDING. 

Enter  two  Monks. 

1st  Monk,   The  storm  increases:   hark  how 
dismally 
It  howls  along  the  cloisters.    How  goes  time  ? 
2d  Monk,  It  is  the  hour:  I  hear  tlMB  near  at 
hand:  ^ 

And  when  the  solemn  requiem  has  been  sung 
For  the  departed  sister,  well  retire. 
Tet,  should  this  tempest  still  more  violent  grow. 
We'll  beg  a  friendly  shelter  till  the  mom. 

IsfAfofiA;.  See,  the  procession  enters :  let  us  join. 
( The  organ  strikes  up  a  solemn  prelude.) 

Enter  a  procession  of  Nuns,  with  the  Abbbss,  bearing 
lonShes.  After  compaming  the  grave  twice,  and  re- 
maining there  some  time,  the  organ  plays  a  grand 
dicge,  whilst  thej  stand  round  the  grave. 

THE  BURIAL. 

Departed  soul,  whose  poor  remains 
Tbla  hallow'd  lonely  grave  conuins; 
Whose  passing  storm  of  life  is  o'er, 
Whose  pains  and  mxroYm  are  no  more ; 
Bleas'd  be  thou  with  the  blees'd  above ! 
Where  all  is  joy,  and  purity,  and  love. 

Let  HIM,  in  might  and  mercy  dread, 

Lord  of  the  living  and  the  dead ; 

In  whom  the  itara  of  heaven  rejoice, 

And  the  ocean  lifta  its  voice ; 

Thy  spirit,  purified,  to  glory  raise, 

To  sing  with  holy  saints  his  everlasdng  praise ! 

Departed  soul,  who  in  this  earthly  scene 
Hast  our  lowly  sister  been, 
S^^  be  thy  way  to  where  the  bIfSM>d  dwell ! 
Until  we  meet  thee  there,  farewell !  &rswell! 
2G 
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Entwa  joung  PaMnomat  ^^  •  ""^  tatrUledlook,  btr 
hair  and  dreai  all  Kattflicd,  and  nthm  fcrwaid 
ajnongfl  them. 

Ahb,  WhycomMtthoa  hero,  with  inch  diioidtr'd 
kwkf. 
To  break  upon  our  md  solemnity  ? 

Pen,  O !  I  did  hear  through  the  reccdiog  blast. 
Such  horrid  eriet !  they  made  my  blood  nm  chilL 

Ahb.  Tis  but  the  varied  voices  oi  the  stoim. 
Which  many  times  will  sound  like  distant  screams  i 
It  has  deceived  thee. 

PcA  O  DO,  for  twice  it  calPd,  so  loudly  callM, 
With  horrid  strength,  be3rond  the  pitch  of  nature  s 
And  murder !  murder !  was  the  dreadful  cry. 
A  third  time  it  retum'd  with  feeble  strength. 
But  o*  the  sudden  ceased,  as  though  the  words 
Were  smother'd  rudely  in  the  grappled  throat. 
And  all  was  still  again,  save  the  wild  blast 
Which  at  a  distance  growPd— 

0  !  it  will  never  from  my  mind  depart ! 
That  dreadful  cry,  all  i*  the  instant  stiUM  t 
For  then,  so  near,  some  horrid  deed  was  done, 
And  none  to  rescue. 

Abb.  Where  didst  thou  bear  It  ^ 
Pen.  In  the  higher  cells. 

As  now  a  window,  open'd  by  the  storm, 

1  did  attempt  to  close. 

Itl  Monk.  1  wish  our  brother  Bernard  were  ar- 
rived! 
He  is  upon  his  way. 

AM.  Be  not  alarm'd ;  it  still  may  be  deception. 
Tis  meet  we  finish  our  solemnity, 
Nor  show  neglect  unto  the  honour'd  dead. 

{Gttet  a  sign,  and  the  organ  plays  again :  just 
as  it  ceases  a  loud  knocking  is  heard  without.) 
Abb.  Ha  !  who  may  this  be  ?  hush  ! 

(Knocking  heard  again.) 
2d  Montf^li  is  the  knock  of  one  in  furious  haste, 
Hush !  hush !  What  footsteps  come  ^   Ha !  brother 
Bernard. 

Enter  BaaNAaD,  bearing  a  lantern. 

Iff  Monk.  See,  what  a  look  he  wears  of  stiilto'd 
fear! 
Where  hast  thou  been,  good  brother  f 

Bern.  Vvt  seen  a  horrid  sight ! 

{All  gathering  round  him  and  speaking  at  onee.) 

What  hast  thou  seen  P 

Bern,  As  on  I  hasten'd,  bearing  thus  my  light. 
Across  the  path,  not  fifty  paces  off, 
I  caw  a  murder'd  corse,  stretchM  on  his  back, 
Smear'd  with  new  blood,  as  though  but  newly  sUin. 

Abb.  A  man  or  woman  was*t  ? 

Bern.  A  man,  a  man ! 

Abb.  Didst  thou  examine  if  within  its  breast 
There  yet  were  lodged  some  small  remains  of  life  f 
Was  it  quite  dead  ? 

Bern.  Naught  in  the  grave  is  deader. 

I  lookM  but  once,  yet  life  did  never  lodge 
In  any  form  so  laid.— 
A  chilly  horror  seized  me,  and  I  fled. 

Iff  Monk.  And  does  the  face  seem  all  unknown 
to  thee? 

Bern,  The  face !  I  would  not  on  the  &ce  have 
look*d 
For  e*cn  a  kingdom's  wealth,  for  tU  the  world ! 


0  no !  the  bloody  neck,  the  bloody 
[Skakinghis  head  and  AmddtriMg wtA  Urm. 

Loud  knocking  heard  witkouL) 
Sitt.  Good  mercy  *  who  eomci  next? 
Bern.  Notftrfediii 

1  left  our  brother  Thomas  on  the  raadf 
But  then  he  did  repent  him  aa  he  went 
And  threaten'd  to  return. 

ftdMonk.  Sm,  bert  be  coKSL 

Enter  Bmher  Thomas,  with  a  wild,  iMrited  tak. 

\st  Monk,  How  wUd  he  looks ! 

Bern,  {going  up  to  him  oagerlf.)  Whst,  Im 

thou  seen  it  too  P 
7%oiii.  Yes.  yes  !  it  glared  upon  me  as  it  psat 
Bern.  What  glared  upon  tbet  f 
{AU  gathering  round  Thamu^  mi  tpetkiag  d 

once.) 


0!  what  bast  thoassa 

Thorn.  As,  striving  with  the  blast,  I  muwi 
came. 
Turning  my  feeble  lantern  finora  tbt  wind, 
Its  light  upon  a  dreadful  visage  glcam^ 
Which  paused  and  kx>kM  upoo  me  aa  it  psM^ 
But  such  a  look,  such  wildneti  of  despair, 
Such  horror-strain*d  features,  never  yet 
Did  earthly  visage  show.    I  sbnmk  and  riniM 
If  a  damned  spirit  may  to  earth  lelUB, 
I've  seen  it 

Bern.         Was  there  any  blood  opoi  it  f 

Thorn.  Nay,  as  it  pass*d,  I  did  not  sea  its  tail 
Naught  but  the  horrid  fsce. 

Bfm.  It  is  the  murderer. 

UtMonk.  What  way wtatilf 

Thorn.  I  durst  not  look  UIl  I  had  paasM  Hfu. 
Then  turning  round,  upon  the  rising  bank, 
I  saw,  between  me  and  the  paly  sky, 
A  dusky  form,  tossing  and  agiuted. 
I  stopp'd  to  mark  it ;  but,  in  truth,  I  found 
Twas  but  a  sapling  bending  to  the  wind. 
And  so  I  onward  hied,  and  look*d  no  more. 

\st  Monk.  But  we  must  look  tot ;  we  sort  ii^ 
low  it  t 
Our  duty  so  commands.    (7o  8d  Monk.)  WiOjW 

go,  brother  P 
{To  Bernard.)  And  you,  good  Bernard  f 

Bern.  Iflnecdsmort^ 

Iff  JkfofU;.  Come,  we  must  all  go. 

Ahb.  Heaven  be  with  yoa,  thtf! 

[Eznnrrllflifet 

Pen.  Amen  !  amen  !  Good  heaven  be  wift  i 
all! 
0  what  a  dreadful  night ! 

Abb.  Daughters,  retire  i  pence  to  the 
dead! 
Our  solemn  ceremony  now  is  ftalshM.      [EmVl 


SCEirC  II. — A  LABOE  EOOM  IX 

DAaK. 


THX  CfOKTEMftt^tM 


Inter  the  Aaaasa,  jroang  PaMuma  baaitaf  a  H^ 
ant)  several  Kunn ;  she  sets  down  the  Uaht  on  a  1^ 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sta^e,  so  thai  the  ioimb  Is  suU  «e 
gloomy. 

Abb.   They  have  been  longer    abecat  IhM 
thought ( 
I  fear  he  has  escaped  them. 
If^A'iiii.  UtavinfofMd.' 


DE  MONFORT. 
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I,  DO,  ibimd  out  fool  murder  tver  it, 
ul  muiderer  too. 

The  good  Saint  Fnncis  will  direet  their 
iereh} 

10  near  this  holy  oonTent  i hed 
>ld  ▼engetnoe  calls, 
ear  a  Doise  within  the  inner  eourt — 

retum'd;  (Uttmingj)   and  Bernard's 
oice  I  hear: 
return 'd. 

Why  do  I  tremble  so  f 
who  ought  to  tremble  thus. 

I  hear  them  at  the  door. 
citkout.)  Open  the  door,  I  pray  thee, 
rother  Thomas ; 
ow  unhand  the  prisoner. 
nk  together,  ikHnking,  back  from  the 
tnd  ttariAg  v^on  one  another,) 
1  them ! 

Ing  door  at  the  bottom  if  the  etage  ie 
f,  and  enter  Bernard,  Thomas,  and  the 
two  Monks,  carrying  lanterns  in  their 

and  Inringing  in  De  Monfort  They 
•yewiu  followed  by  other  Monks.  A$  they 
orward  De  Monfort,  the  light  ie  twmed 

$0  that  he  ie  eeen  obeeurely  /  but  whem 
ome  to  the  front  ef  the  etage^  they  turn 
^ht  eide  qf  their  Umtems  on  him  at  once, 
Ie  face  is  seen  in  all  the  strengthened 
'  ^  despair,  toith  his  hands  and  clothes 
.  Abbess  and  Nuns  speak  at  once,  and 
adL) 

Holy  saints  be  with  us ! 
0  Abb.)  Behold  the  man  of  blood  ! 
misery  too ;  I  cannot  look  upon  him. 
0  Nuns.)  Nay,  holy  sisters,  turn  not  thus 
way. 

im,  if,  perchance,  he  will  regard  you: 
is  mouth  we  have  no  utterance  heard, 
leep  groan  and  smother'd  exclamation, 
:  we  seized  him. 

» De  Mon.)  Blost  mberable  man,  how  art 
bou  thus  ?  {Pauses,) 

te  is  silent,  but  those  bloody  hands 
s  horrid  things.    What  is  thy  name  ? 
.  (routed,  looks  stea4fastly  at  the  Abbess 
or  some  Ume,  then  speaking  in  a  short 
wried  voice.)  I  have  no  name. 
)  Beni.)  Do  it  thyself;  Pll  speak  to  him 
10  more. 

holy  saints  !  that  this  should  be  the  man 
gainst  his  fellow  lift  the  stroke, 
so  loudly  call'd. — 
r  ears  it  rings :  0  murder !  murder ! 
.  [starting,)  He  calls  again .' 
»,he  did  call,  but  now  his  voice  is  still'd. 

.  Tispast 

es,  it  is  past !  art  thou  not  he  who  did  it  ? 
nfort  utters  a  deep  groan,  and  is  supported 
failing  by  the  Monks.    A  noise  is  heard 

•<•) 

Ittt  noise  is  this  of  heavy  lumbering  steps, 
who  with  a  weighty  burden  come  f 
t  ii  the  body  i  I  have  orders  given 
It  alMrald  be  laid. 


[Enter  men,  bearing  the  body  ef  Rezenvelt, 
caoered  with  a  wtfite  cloth,  and  set  it  down  in 
the  middle  qf  the  room:  they  then  uncover  it. 
,  De  Monfort  stands  fixed  and  motionless  with 
horror,  only  that  a  sudden  shivering  seems  to 
pass  over  him  when  they  uncover  the  corpse. 
The  Abbess  and  Nuns  shrink  back  and  retire 
to  some  distance,  all  the  rest  fixing  their  eyes 
steo4fastly  iipofi  De  Monfort    A  long  pause,) 
Bern,   {to  De  Mon.)   Seest  thou  that  Ufelese 
eorpse,  those  bloody  wounds  ? 
See  how  he  lies,  who  but  so  shortly  since 
A  living  creature  was,  with  all  the  powers 
Of  sense,  and  motion,  and  humanity ! 
0 !  what  a  heart  had  he  who  did  this  deed  ! 

1st  3Sonk,  {looking  at  the  body.)  How  hard  those 
teeth  against  the  lips  are  press'd. 
As  though  he  struggled  still  I 
2d  Monk,   The  hands,  too,  cle^*d:  the  last « 

efforts  of  nature.  ^ 

(De  filonfort  still  stands  motionless.    Brother 
Thomas  then  goes  to  the  body,  and  raisigig  t^ 
the  head  a  little,  turns  it  toward  De  Monfort.) 
ThonL  Know'st  thou  this  ghastly  face  ? 
Jk  Mon.  {putting  his  hands  before  his  face  in 
violent  perturbation.)  0  do  not !  do  not ! 
Veil  it  from  my  sight ! 
Pot  me  to  any  agony  but  this ! 
Thom,  Ha  *  dost  thou  then  confess  the  dreadful 
deed  ? 
Hast  thou  against  the  laws  of  awful  Heaven 
Such  horrid  murder  done  ?   What  fiend  could  tempt 
thee? 
{Pauses  and  looks  stea4fastly  at  De  Monfort) 
De  Mon.  I  hear  thy  words,  but  do  not  hear  their 
sense — 
Hast  thou  not  cover*d  it  ? 
Bern,  {to  Thom.)  Forbear,  my  brotlMr,  for  thou 
seest  right  well 
He  is  not  in  a  state  to  answer  thee. 
Let  us  retire  and  leave  him  for  a  while. 
These  windows  are  with  iron  grated  o*er ; 
He  is  secured,  and  other  duty  calls. 
Thom.  Then  let  it  be. 

Bern,  {to  Monks,  4>c.)  Come,  let  us  all  depart. 
'Exeunt   Abbess    and  Nuns,  followed  by  the 
Monks.     One  Monk  lingering  a  little  bdUnd.) 
Jk  Mon.  All  gone !  {Perceiving  the  Monk.)  O 

stay  thou  here .' 
Monk.  It  must  not  be. 

Jk  Mon.  Ill  give  thee  gold  i  111  make  thee  rich 
in  gold. 
If  thou  wilt  stay  e'en  but  a  little  while. 
Monk.  1  must  not,  must  not  stay. 
Jk  Mon.  I  do  conjure  thee  f 

Monk.  1  dare  not  stay  with  thee.  {Going.) 

Jk  Mon.  And  wilt  thou  go  ? 

{Catching  hold  qf  him  eagerly.) 
0  !  throw  thy  cloak  upon  this  grisly  fonn  ! 
The  unclosed  eyes  do  stare  upon  me  still. 
0  do  not  leave  me  thus  ! 

[Monk  covers  the  body,  and  Exrr. 
Jk  Mon.  {alone,  looking  at  the  covered  body,  but 
at  a  distance.)    Alone  with  thee !  but 
thou  art  nothing  now. 
'TIS  done,  tis  number'd  with  the  thin^  o'erQaat\ 
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Would,  would  it  were  to  come  !— 

What  fitted  end,  what  darkl  j  gathering  ekrad 

Will  close  on  all  this  horror  ? 

0  that  dire  madness  would  unloose  my  thoughts, 
And  fill  my  mind  with  wildest  fantasies. 
Dark,  restless,  terrible  !  aught,  aught  but  tiiis ! 

{Pttutet  and  $hudder$.) 
How  with  convulsive  life  he  heaved  beneath  me, 
£*en  with  the  death's  wound  gored!  O  horrid, 

horrid ! 
Methinks  Ifeel  him  still.— ^Vhat  sound  is  that  ? 

1  heavd  a  smother'd  groan. — It  is  impossible  I 

{Looking  tteadfoMtly  at  tht  holy.) 
It  moves !  it  moves !  the  cloth  doth  heave  and 

swell. 
It  moves  again !  I  cannot  sufler  this— 
Whate'er  it  be,  I  will  uncover  it 
(Runt  to  the  corptt,  and  teari  off  tht  doth  in 
dtspair.)  i* 
All  stUl  beneath. 

Naught  is  there  here  but  fix'd  and  grisly  death. 
How  sternly  fixM !  0 !  those  glazed  eyes ! 
Tbey  look  upon  me  still. 

(Shrinkt  back  with  horror,) 
Come,  madness !  come  unto  me,  senseless  death! 
I  cannot  suffer  this !  Here,  rocky  wall, 
Scatter  these  brains,  or  dull  tbcm ! 
(Runt  furiously,  and,  dashing  hit  head  againtt 
the  tcallffallt  upon  the  floor.) 

Enter  two  Monks  hastiljr. 
\st3Ionk,  See;  wretched  man,  he  hath  destroy  M 

himself. 
2d  Monk,  He  does  but  faint.     Let  us  remove  him 

hence. 
Ut  Monk.  Wc  did  not  well  to  leave  him  here 

alone. 
2d  Monk.  Come,  let  us  bear  him  to  the  open  air. 
[ExEvrrr,  bearing  out  De  Munfort 

SCE^E  III. — BEFORE  THE  GATES  OF  THE  COirVKllT. 

Enter  Janb  Db  Monpcrt,  Frrbcbo,  and  MANtrsL.  As 
they  are  proceeding  towards  the  eate,  Jano  siopi  shoct 
and  shrinks  tack. 

Freb.  Ha !    wherefore  ?    has  a  sudden  illness 

seized  thee  ? 
Jane.  No,  no,  my   friend. — And  yet  I'm  verj- 
faint — 
I  dread  to  enter  here. 

Man.  Ay,  so  I  thought  x 

For,  when  between  the  trees,  that  abbey  tower 
First  show'd  its    top,  I  saw  your    countenance 

change. 
But  breathe  a  little  here  t  V\\  ^o  before, 
And  make  in(iuiry  at  the  nearest  gate. 
Freb.  Do  so,  good  Manuel. 

(Manuel  goes  andknockt  of  the  gate.) 
Courage,  dear  madam:  all  may  yet  be  well. 
Rezenvelt's  servant,  fiit^htenM  with  the  storm. 
And  seeing  that  his  master  j  >inM  him  not. 
As  by  appointment,  at  the  furest  al^e, 
Mi^ht  be  alarm *d,  and  f:ivc  too  ready  ear 
To  an  unfuundctl  nimuur. 
He  saw  it  not;  he  came  nut  here  himself. 
Jane,  (looking  eagfrly  to  the  sate^where  Mnnuol 
talks  with  the  Porter.)  lia  !  see,  he  talks 
with  some  one  earnestly. 


And  itMt  thou  not  that  motion  of  his  heads  i 
He  stands  like  one  who  hears  n  honid  talc 
AJmlghtyGod!       (Manuel  ga«  iiOo  Ot  ceasMf.) 

He  comes  not  beck|  be  cnlm. 
Freb.  Bear  up,  my  noble  friead. 
Jane,  Iwill,Iwill!  But  this  Mspenw  is  dnsA- 

AiL 
(A  long  fonte,     Manuel  ra-eniert  from  the 
content^  and  comet  forward  tiomiy  with  e  mi 
countenance,) 
Is  this  fhit  face  of  one  who  besLn  good  tidinp! 
OGod!  hisftcedothteUthelmridCKti 
There  is  naught  doubtful  hero. 
FVeb,  Howisit,lisnrif 

Jtfan.  I^pe  seen  him  through  mcreriee  in  kis  do«i 
It  is  indeed  my  master.  (Bwrating  iMfetam) 

(Jane /os'n/s,  and  it  tupporftd  6f  Fcebt^.) 

Enter  AaaHsand  several  Nuiia  Ikom  the  nwiisi  lii 
^ther  about  her,  and  apply  remeditiL    She  ncamet 

Iff  Nun,  The  life  returns  again. 
2d  Nun,  Yes,  she  Tfriia. 

Jbb.  (to  Freb.)  Let  me  entreat  this  nobk  bifi 
leave 
To  lead  her  in.    She  seems  in  great  distress. 
We  would  with  holy  kindness  soothe  her  wo^ 
And  do  by  her  the  deeds  of  Christian  tove. 
Freb,  Madam,  your  goodness  has  my 
thanks. 
EzxuHT,  n^porting  Jane  tjsf e  Ik  i 


SCEKB  IV.— DE  MOVFORT  IS  DISCOVntED  SHTIM  8 
A  THOVOHTTUL  POSTUBC  HE  EBMADIS  S»  M 
SOME  TIME.  Hn  FACE  ArTEEWAED  nSOiW 
APPEAE  AOrrATXD,  LIKE  OHB  WHOSE  EIM  > 
HARROWED  WITH  THE  SEVERED  TIIOCSiBi 
THEN,  STARTING  FROM  HIS  SC.\T,  HE  CLim  S8 
HANDS  TOGETHER,  AND  HOLDS  THEM  CF  1* 
HEAVEN. 

De  Mon.  O  that  I  ne'er  had  known  the  U;^  ^ 
day ! 
That  filmy  darkness  on  mine  eyes  had  hang, 
And  closed  me  out  from  the  fair  face  of  natut ! 
O  that  my  mind  in  mental  darkness  pent. 
Had  no  perception,  no  distinction  known, 
Of  fair,  or  foul,  perfection,  or  defect. 
Nor  thought  conceived  of  proud  pre-emineocc ! 
0  that  it  had  !  0  that  I  had  been  form'd 
An  idiot  from  the  birth  !  a  senseless  changeKsfi 
Who  eats  his  glutton's  meal  with  greedy  ham. 
Nor  knows  the  hand  who  feeds  him.— 

(Pautess  then,  in  a  calmer^n^rmtfidttkL] 
What  am  I  now  ?  how  ends  the  day  of  life  f 
For  end  it  must ;  and  terrible  this  gloom. 
This  storm  of  horrors  that  surrounds  its  cloie. 
This  little  term  of  nature's  agony 
Will  soon  be  o'er,  and  what  is  past  is  pasti 
But  shall  I  then,  on  the  dark  lap  of  earth 
Lay  me  to  rest,  in  still  unconsciousness, 
Like  senseleu  clod  that  doth  no  pressure  Mi 
From  wearing  foot  of  daily  passenger ; 
Like  steeped  rock  o'er  which  the  breaking  wara 
Bellow  and  foam  unheard  ?  O  would  I  couMf 


Enter  Mantel,  who  «prin2S  f  >nriinl  to  hii 
is  check«l  upon  prrcciving  Di  Moxport  diav  isA 
and  look  sternly  at  him. 

Man,  My  .lord,  my  master!  O  my  dearest  masltf! 
(De  Monfort  ttill  lookt  at  him  vtthomt  tpmkiat*) 
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IS  regud  me,  good  my  lord ! 
kin  I  not  your  faithful  Manuel  ? 

a  hasty^  hnkm  mriet.)  Art  thou 
? 

,  the  Ladj  Jane  is  on  her  way ; 
ehind. 

ttmg  ktM  arm  over  hU  htad  in  an 
.)  This  is  too  much !  All  I  can  bear 
is! 

—Run  and  prevent  her  coming, 
detain'd  a  prisoner  here 
iknown.    I  now  am  nothing, 
holy  claims  bereft ; 
of  social  kindred  cast  i 
lorrible.— 

>nfort  far  from  hence  is  gone 
and  distant  land, 
again.    Fly,  tell  her  this  { 
eet  no  more. 

MoRFOBT,  bursting  into  the  chamber, 
r  FasBiao,  Abbbss,  and  several  Nuns. 

Oft!  we  must!  My  brother,  0  my 
rl 

hums  away  hi$  head  and  hides  hU 
Ait  arm,  Jane  »topt  thort^  and, 
great  effcrt^  twme  to  Freberg,  and 
oho  followed  her,andwith  anair  qf 
etekee  out  her  hand,  beckoning  them 
AU  retire  but  Freberg,  who  $eetn$  to 

•"rebergi  call  it  not  unkind. 

%,  Jane  and  De  Monfort  only  rewutin, 

pless  Monfort ! 

turns  round  and  looks  sorrouifully 

she  opens  her  arms  to  him,  and  he, 

ito  them,  hides  kis  face  upon  her 

weeps.) 

ve  thy  sorrow  vent(  here  mayst 

ireep. 

broken  accents.)  0!  this,  my  sister, 

;  me  feel  again 

f  affection. 

1  a  dreadful  storm  been  tost ; 

Ic— I  thought  to  weep  no  more. 

id — But  I  am  human  still. 

w  thy  sufferings  x  leave  thy  sorrow 

one  who  never  did  upbraid ; 
rho  loves  thee  stilL 
!  sayst  thou  so  ?  no,  no  {  it  should 
i, 
m  har.)  I  am  a  foul  and  bloody  mur- 

ice  unmeet  t  0  leave  me  !  leave  me ! 
nblic  shame  abide  me  now  i 
wiw  do  my  kindred  own, 
rtioo  share. — ^Away,  away  ! 
ed  aad  public  criminal 
ime,  and  claim  affinity 
li  like  thine  ? — I  have  no  name- 
IV,  not  e*en  to  thee ;  depart. 
Us  hand,  and  grasping  it  firmly, 
'A  a  determined  voice.) 
ofort,  hand  in  hand  we  have  tnjoy'd 
on  of  jnfuicy  together  i 
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And  in  the  rougher  path  of  ripenM  years 

We've  hten  each  otherl  stay.    Dark  lowers  our 

&te, 
And  terrible  the  storm  that  gathers  o'er  us  { 
But  nothing,  till  that  latest  agony 
Which  severs  thee  from  nature,  shall  unloose 
This  fiz'd  and  sacred  hold.    In  thy  dark  prison-- 

house  I 
In  the  terrifflc  face  of  armed  law  $ 
Yea,  on  the  scaffold,  if  it  needs  must  be, 
I  never  will  forsake  thee. 

De  Uon.   (looking  at  her  with   admiration.) 
Heaven  bless  thy  generous  soul,  my  noble 
Jane! 
I  thought  to  sink  beneath  this  load  of  Ul, 
Depress'd  with  infamy  and  open  shame } 
I  thought  to  sink  in  abject  wretchedness : 
But  for  thy  sake  111  rouse  my  manhood  up, 
And  meet  it  bravely  $  no  unseemly  weakneu, 
I  l(Ml  my  rising  strength,  shall  btot|^  end. 
To  clothe  thy  eheek  with  shame. 

Jane,  Yes,  tiiou  ait  noble  stilL 

Ik  Man,  With  thee  I  am;  who  were  not  so  with 
thee? 
But  ah !  my  sister,  short  will  be  the  term. 
Death's  stroke  will  eome,  and  in  that  state  beyond. 
Where  things  unutterable  wait  the  soul. 
New  from  its  earthly  tenement  discharged. 
We  shall  be  sever'd  ftr. 
Far  as  the  spotless  purity  of  virtue 
Is  from  the  murderer's  guilt,  far  shall'we  be. 
This  is  the  gulf  of  dead  uncertainty 
From  which  the  soul  recoils. 

Jane.  The  God  who  made  thee  is  a  God  of  mercy ; 
Think  upon  this. 

De  Mon.  {shaking  his  head.)  No,  no  !  this  blood ! 
this  blood ! 

Jane.  Yes,  e'en  the  sin  of  blood  may  be  forgiven. 
When  humble  penitence  hath  once  atoned. 

DeMon,  (eagerty.)  What,  after  terms  of  length- 
en *d  misery, 
Iroprison'd  anguish  of  tormented  spirits, 
Shall  I  again,  a  renovated  soul. 
Into  the  blessed  family  of  the  good 
Admittance  have  ?  Think'st  thou  that  this  may  be  ? 
Speak  if  thou  canst  i  0  speak  me  comfort  here  ! 
For  dreadful  fancies,  like  an  armed.host. 
Have  push'd  me  to  despair.    It  is  most  horrible— 

0  speak  of  hope  !  If  any  hope  there  be. 

(Jane  is  silent,  and  looks  sorrowfully  upon  him  f 
then  clasping  her  hands,  and  turning  her  eyes 
to  heaven,  seems  to  mutter  a  prayer.) 

De  Mm.  Ha !  dost  thou  pray  for  me  f  Heaven 
hear  thy  ptayer ! 

1  fain  would  kneeL — ^Alas  !  I  dare  not  do  it 
Jane,  Not  so  !  all  by  th'  Almighty  Father  form'd. 

May  in  their  deepest  misery  call  on  him. 
Come,  kneel  with  me,  my  brother. 
{She  kneels  and  prays  to  herself  he  kneels  by 
her,  and  eUupa  his  hands  fervently,  but  speaks 
not,     A  noise  tf  dtains  clanking  is  heard 
without,  andthey  both  rise.) 
De  Mon.  Hear'st  thou  that  noise  f   They  come 

to  tnterrupt  us. 
J^UM.  {moving  towards  a  side  door.)  Then  let  us 
enter  hext. 

2»t 
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De  Mon.  (catching  hold  of  htr  vUh  a  look  of 
horror.)  Not  there — not  there— 'the  corpie 
— the  bloody  corpse ! 
Jane,  What,  lies  he  there  ? — ^Unhappy  Rezen- 

velt  ? 
De  Mon,  A  sudden  thought  has  come  across  my 
mind; 
How  came  it  not  before  ?    Unhappy  Rezenvelt ! 
Sayst  thou  but  this  ? 
Jane.  What  should  I  say  ?   he  was  an  honest 
man ; 
I  still  have  thought  him  such,  zn  such  lament  him. 
(De  Monfort  utters  a  deep  groan.) 
What  means  this  heavy  groan  ? 

De  Mon.  It  hath  a  meaning. 

Ent«r  Abbsss  and  Momts,  with  two  Officbbb  of  jostlce 
CBrrying  knxien  In  thair  hands  to  put  uijon  Db  Monfobt. 

Jane,  {etarting.)  What  men  are  these  } 
Ut  Off.  l^ffr*  ^e  are  the  servants  of  the  law, 
And  bear  wiffi  us  a  power,  whkh  doth  constrain 
To  bind  with  fetters  this  our  prisoner. 

{Pointing  to  De  Monfort) 
Jane.  A  stranger  uncondemn'd  ?  this  cannot  be. 
let  Off.  As  yet,  indeed,  he  is  by  law  unjudged. 
But  is  so  far  condemn*d  by  circumstance, 
That  law,  or  custom  sacred  held  as  law, 
Doth  fully  warrant  us,  and  it  must  be. 

Jane.  Nay,  say  not  so ;  he  has  no  power  t*  escape  i 
Distress  hath  bound  him  with  a  heavy  chain  s 
There  is  no  need  of  yours. 

Ut  Off.  We  must  perform  our  office. 
Jane.  0 !  do  not  offer  this  indignity  ! 
Ut  Off.  Is  it  indignity  in  sacred  law 
To  bind  a  murderer  ?  {To  2d  Officer.)  Come,  do  thy 
work. 
Jane.  Harsh  are  thy  words,  and  stem  thy  har- 
dened brow  { 
Dark  is  thine  eye ;  but  all  some  pity  have 
Unto  the  last  extreme  of  misery. 
I  do  beseech  thee !  if  thou  art  a  man — 

{Kneeling  to  him.) 
(De  Monfort,  roused  at  this,  runs  up  to  Jane, 
and  raises  her  hastily  from  the  ground:  then 
stretches  himself  up  proudly.) 
De  Mon.  {to  Jane.)  Stand  thou  erect  in  native 
dignity  \ 
And  bend  to  none  on  earth  the  suppliant  knee, 
Though  clothed  in  power  imperial.    To  my  heart 
It  gives  a  feller  gripe  than  many  irons. 
{Holding  out  his  hands.)  Here,  officers  of  law,  bind 

on  those  shackles ; 
And,  if  they  are  too  light,  bring  heavier  chains. 
Add  iron  to  iron ;  load,  crush  me  to  the  ground  z 
Nay,  heap  ten  thousand  weight  upon  my  breast. 
For  that  were  best  of  all. 

{A  long  pause,  whilst  they  put  irons  upon  him. 

After  they  are  on,  Jane  looks  at  him  sorroW' 

fully,  and  lets  her  head  sink  on  her  breast. 

De  Monfort  stretches  out  his  hand,  looks  at 

them,  and  then  at  Jane ;  crosses  them  over  his 

breast,  and  endeavours  to  suppress  his  feel' 

ings.) 

Ut  Off.  I  have  it,  too,  in  charge  to  move  you 

hence,  (To  De  Monfort.) 

lato  another  chamber  more  secure. 


De  Mom.  W«I1, 1  un  ready,  dr. 

{Aj^proaeking  Jane,  whmm  the  AbbcR  it  ai» 

touring  to  contort,  btei  to  no  fwpcee,) 

Ah !  wherefore  thus  !  moethoiKmr'daBdBOKte 

Shrink  not  at  the  accontrementf  of  ill. 

Daring  the  thing  itself. 

{JBndeavoyring  to  Mk  dmfi 
Wilt  thoQ  permit  me  with  a  gyred  fasd  * 

( She  gives  her  hand^  which  ko  raises  ti^Hf 
This  was  my  proudest  office. 

[Euuirr,  0e  MonAixt  Uadiog  irfJa 


ScEirZ  v.— AN  AFAKTmsrr  n 
iNo  xirro  AifOTHEm  book, 
doob  b  seek  zh  thx  botto: 

OME  COmirBB  A  KOVK  IS 


r  THE  onrrrR.st^ 

WSIOSE  lOV,  ilCtf 
■  or  TBI  lUCL  1 


Enter  another  Mook,  who,  on  peiceiilx  hhi<*¥' 
heriseifiom  his  knees.  Bud  thni  fiM  fl^e*rc' 
him. 

Iff  AfonJb.  How  is  the  prisooer  ? 

2d  Monk,  {pointing  to  the  door.)  He  bfi& 
and  the  strong  hand  of  death 
Is  dealing  with  him. 

\st  Monk.  How  is  this,  good  tedE' 

Methought  he  bitved  it  with  a  maaly  ipoi!; 
And  led,  with  shackled  hsmds,  his  sister  M 
Like  one  resolved  to  bear  mi^ortime  braii(r. 

2d  Monk.  Yes,  with  heroic  courage,  iiri*ii 
He  seemM  ins^nred  ;  bat,  ooon  depressM  ifV- 
Remorse  and  dark  despair  o'erwhelm^  hiii^- 
And,  from  the  violent  working  of  his  oM 
Some  stream  of  life  within  his  breast  hu  hdi 
For  many  a  time,  within  a  little  space, 
The  ruddy  tide  has  rush'd  into  his  moBtJL 
God  grant  his  pains  be  short ! 

Ut  Monk.  How  doeitk^ 

2d  Monk.  She  sits  and  bears  liis  head  tfof 
lap. 
Wiping  the  cold  drops  from  his  ghastly  £ks 
With  such  a  look  of  tender  ^vetchedzieiSi 
It  wrings  the  heart  to  see  h<ir.p— 
How  goes  the  night  ? 

Iff  ilfonA;.  It  wears,  methinks,  upon  thevM 
hour. 
It  is  a  dark  and  fearful  night :  the  moon 
Is  wrapp'd  in  sable  clouds  i  the  chill  bbKt^ 
Like  dismal  lamentations.     Ay,  who  kaovi 
That  voices  mix  with  the  dark  midnigfat  «iik' 
Nay,  as  I  pass'd  that  3rawning  cavemH  90^ 
A  whispering  sound,  unearthly,  leacfaM  b^  A 
And  o'er  my  head  a  chilly  coldness  civpt 
Are  there  not  wicked  fiends  and  damacd  ipiK 
Whom  yawning  chamels,  and  th'  OBfatlMBiMdqi 
Of  secret  darkness,  at  this  fearful  hour. 
Do  upwards  send,  to  watch,  unseea,  axooi 
The  murderer's  death-bed,  at  his  &tBl  tsio, 
Ready  to  hail  with  dire  and  horrid  weleomsr 
Their  future  mate  ? — I  do  believe  there  aie. 

2d  Monk.  Peace,  peace!  aGodof  wisdoBisi^ 
mercy. 
Veils  from  our  sight— Ha !  hear  that  htKVf  p"* 

(A  groan  heard rOii'^ 

Iff  Monk,  It  is  the  dying  man. 

{AnoOtrgn^' 

2d  Monk^  God  grant  him  rest ! 

{LUteming  at  ttf^* 
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I  hear  him  stru^Ung  in  the  grip*  of  death. 

0  |»tecu8  heaven  !  (Oott/hMi  thi  door,) 

Enter  Brother  Thomai  Cpom  the  chamber. 

How  now,  good  brotlier  ? 
Thorn.  Retire,  my  frlendi.    O  many  a  bed  of 
death 
With  all  its  pangi  and  honors  I  hare  Men, 
But  never  aught  like  this !  Retire,  my  friends  | 
The  death-bell  will  its  awfol  signal  give. 
When  he  has  breathed  his  last 

1  would  move  hence,  but  I  am  weak  and  faint  t 
Let  me  a  moment  on  thy  shonlder  lean. 

Oy  weak  and  mortal  man  ! 

{Ltant  on  ooamd  Monk  t  a  jNnise.) 

Enter  BsmMAan  from  the  chamber. 

9d  Monk,  (to  Bern.)  How  is  your  penitent  ^ 
Sem,  He  is  with  Hue  who  made  him  i  Him,  who 
knows 
The  soul  of  man :  before  whose  awfU  presence 
Th'  unsceptred  tyrant,  simple,  helpless,  stands 
Uke  an  unclothed  babe.  {BeU  fotts.) 

The  dismal  soand ! 
Retire  and  pray  for  the  blood-stain'd  soul  t 
May  heaven  have  meicy  on  him !  {Bdl  totU  again.) 

[ElzEuirr. 

ScCirc  VI. — ^A  HALL  01  LAKOE  mOOX  Ilf  THE  COV- 
▼CifT.  THE  BODIES  OE  DE  XOZrEOBT  AND  EEnOT- 
TELT  ARE  DI8C0VEEED  LAID  OITT  VPOIT  A  LOW 
TABLE  OR  PLATFORM,  COVERED  WITH  BLACK. 
FREBERO,  BERVARD,  ABBESS,  MOITXS,  AKO  irvnS 
ATTEITDINO. 

Ahb.  (to  Freb.)  Here  must  thoy  lie,  my  lord, 
until  we  know 
Beepecting  this  the  order  of  the  law. 

FrA,  And  you  have  wlMly  done,  my  reverend 

mother. 
[Qoet  to  the  table,  and  looks  at  /At  bod/es,  but 
without  uncovering  them.) 
Unhappy  men  !  ye,  both  in  nature  rich. 
With  talents  and  with  virtues  were  endued. 
Ttt  should  have  loved,  yet  deadly  rancour  came, 
And  in  the  prime  and  manhood  of  your  days 
T«  sleep  in  horrid  death.    O  direful  hate ! 
What  shame  and  wretchedness  his  portion  is, 
Wlio,  for  a  secret  inmate,  harbours  thee ! 
And  who  shall  call  him  blameleM,  who  excites, 
Ungenerously  excites,  with  careless  scorn. 
Such  baleful  passion  in  a  brother's  breast. 
Whom  heaven  commands  to  love?  Low  m  ye 

laid  I 
Still  all  contention  now.^Low  are  ye  laid  i 
I  loved  you  both,  and  mourn  your  hapless  fall. 
Ahb.  They  were  your  friends,  my  lord  ? 
Freb.  I  loved  them  both.    How  does  the  La4y 

Jane? 
Abh.  She  bears  misfbrtvne  with  intrepid  sonL 
I  never  saw  in  woman  bow*d  with  grief, 
Such  moving  dignity. 

Freb.  Ay,  still  the  same. 

I*ve  known  her  longi  of  worth  most  excellent  i 
But  in  the  day  of  wo,  she  ever  rose 
Upon  the  mind  with  added  majesty. 
As  the  dark  mountain  more  sublimely  towers 
Mantled  in  clouds  and  stonn. 


Enter  Manuel  and  Jbro: 

Mbh.  (pointing.)  Here,  my  good  Jerome,  here's 

a  piteous  sight 
Ur,  A  piteous  sight !  yet  I  will  look  upon  him : 
111  see  his  &ce  in  death.    Alas,  alas ! 
I've  seen  him  move  a  noble  gentleman } 
And  when  with  vexing  passion  undisturb'd, 
He  look'd  most  graciously. 
(LiftM  up  in  vUttakM  the  cloth  from  the  body  of 
Rezenvelt,  and  9tart$  back  with  horror.) 
Oh !  this  was  the  bloody  work !  Oh,  oh !  oh,  oh ! 
That  human  hands  could  do  it ! 

(Drops  the  cloth  again.) 
Man.  That  is  the  mnrder'd  corpse  i  here  lies  De 
Monfort 

(Going  to  uncov€r  the  other  body.) 
Jer,  (turning  away  hie  head.)  No,  no  !  I  cannot  . 

look  upon  him  now. 
Man.  Didst  thou  not  come  to  see  him  ? 
Jer.  Fy  !  cover  him — inter  him  in  the  dark- 
Let  no  one  look  upon  him. 
Bern,  (To  Jer.)  Well  dost  thou  show  the  ab* 
horrence  nature  feels 
For  deeds  of  blood,  and  I  commend  thee  well. 
In  the  most  ruthless  heart  compassion  wakes 
For  one,  who,  from  the  hand  of  fellow  man. 
Hath  felt  such  cruelty. 

(Uncovering  the  body  (jf  Rezenvelt) 
This  is  the  mnrder'd  corse  s 

( Uncovering  the  body  qf  De  Monfort) 
But  see,  I  pray  ! 
Here  lies  the  murderer.    What  think'st  thou  here  ? 
Look  on  those  features,  thou  hast  seen  them  oft. 
With  the  last  dreadful  conflict  of  despair, 
So  fix'd  in  horrid  strength. 
See  those  knit  brows ;  those  hollow  sunken  eyes ; 
The  sharpened  nose,  with  nostrils  all  distent  i 
That  writhed  mouth,  where  yet  the  teeth  appear. 
In  agony,  to  gnash  the  nether  lip. 
Think'st  thou,  less  painful  than  the  murderer^ 

knife 
Was  such  a  death  as  thb 
Ay,  and  how  changed  too  those  matted  locks  ! 

Jer,  Merciful  heaven  !  his  hair  is  grisly  grown. 
Changed  to  white  age,  that  was,  but  too  days  since. 
Black  as  the  raven's  plume.    How  may  this  be  ? 
Bern.  Such  change,  from  violent  conflict  of  the 
mind. 
Will  sometimes  come. 

Jer.  Alas,  alas  !  most  wretched ! 

Thou  wert  too  good  to  do  a  cruel  deed. 
And  so  it  kill'd  thee.    Thou  hast  suflTer'd  for  it 
God  rest  thy  soul !  I  needs  must  touch  thy  hand. 
And  bkl  thee  k>ng  farewell. 

(Laying  his  hand  on  De  Monfort) 
Bern,  Draw  back,  draw  back  i  see  where  the 
lady  comes. 

Enter  Jamb  De  Moevort. 

(Freberg,  who  has  been  for  some  time  retired  by 
himself  to  the  bottom  qf  the  stage,  now  steps 
forward  to  lead  her  in,  but  checks  himse^  on 
seeing  the  fixed  sorrow  of  her  countenance^ 
and  draws  back  respectfully.  Jane  advances 
to  thetable,and  looks  attentively  at  the  cocertd 
bodies.     hUnu&Y  poinU  wiX  VKa  VAik  tj  \)% 
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Monfort,  and  she  givei  a  gentU  inclination  qf 
the  head,  to  iignify  that  she  tmderttandi  him. 
She  then  bendt    tenderly  over    tY,  toitkout 
speaking. 
Man,  (to  Jine,aiihe  raises  her  head.)  0,mftdim! 

my  good  lord. 
Jane.  Well  says  thy  love,  my  good  and  faithful 
Manuel ; 
But  we  roust  mourn  in  silence. 
Man.  Alas !  the  times  that  I  hare  follow'd  him ! 
Jane.  Forbear,  my  faithful  ManueU  For  this  love 
Thou  hast  my  grateful  thanks;  and  here*K  my 

hand; 
Thou  hast  loved  him,  and  1*11  remember  thee. 
Where'er  I  am ;  in  whate'er  spot  of  earth 
I  linger  out  the  remnant  of  my  days, 
I  will  remember  thee. 

Man.  Nay,  by  the  living  God  !  where'er  yon  are, 
There  will  I  be.    Ill  prove  a  trusty  servant  x 
111  follow  you,  even  to  the  world's  end. 
My  master's  gone ;  and  I  indeed  am  mean, 
Yet  will  I  show  the  strength  of  nobler  men. 
Should  any  dare  upon  your  honour'd  worth 
To  put  the  slightest  wrong.    Leave  you,  dear  lady ! 
Kill  me,  but  say  not  this  ! 

( Throwing  himself  at  her  feet.) 
Jane,  (raising  him.)  Well,  then !  be  thou  my 
servant,  and  my  friend. 
Art  thou,  good  Jerome,  too,  in  kindness  come  f 
I  see  thou  art    IIow  goes  it  with  thine  age  ? 
Jer.  Ah,  madam !  wo  and  weakness  dwell  with 
age: 
Would  I  could  serve  you  with  a  young  man's 

strength ! 
I'd  spend  my  life  for  you. 
Jane.  Thank*,  worthy  Jerome. 

0  !  who  hath  said  the  wretched  have  no  friends  ? 
Freb.  In  every  sensible  and  generous  breast 

Affliction  finds  a  friend  ;  but  unto  thee. 
Thou  most  exalted  and  most  honourable. 
The  heart  in  warmest  adoiation  bows, 
And  even  a  worship  pays. 
Jan€.  Nay,  Frcbcrg,  Freberg!  grieve  me  not, 
my  friend. 
He  to  whose  ear  my  praise  most  welcome  was. 
Hears  it  no  more ;  and,  O  our  piteous  lot ! 
What  toni^e  will  talk  of  him  P  Alas,  alas ! 
This  more  than  all  will  bow  me  to  the  earth  ; 

1  feel  my  misery  here. 

The  voice  of  praise  was  wont  to  name  us  both  { 

I  had  no  ^^'eater  pride. 
(Cor^rs  her  face  with  her  handSj  and  bwrsts  into 
tears.  Here  they  all  hang  about  her :  Freberg 
supportinf^  her  tenderly.  Manual  emhraring 
her  knees,  and  old  Jerome  catching  hold  cf 
her  robe  affectionately.  Bernard,  Abbess, 
Monk^,  and  Nuns,  likewise,  gather  round  her, 
with  looks  qf  sympathy.) 

Enlrr  two  Opficbrs  of  law. 

Ut  Off.  Whore  is  the  prisoner  f 

Into  our  hands  he  straight  must  be  consigned. 

Bern.  He  is  not  subjVrt  now  to  human  laws ; 
The  prison  that  awaits  him  is  the  grave. 

11/  Off.  Ha !  say'st  thou  so  ?  there  is  foul  play  in 
this. 


Man,  {to  OBL)  Hold  thy  muigltBoai  toBfif,« 
hie  thee  hence. 
Nor,  in  the  presence  of  this  honoiirM  dame. 
Utter  the  slightest  meaning  of  repwech. 

\st  Off.  I  am  an  officer  on  duty  eaXlM, 
And  have  authority  to  say,  **  How  died  he  f " 

(Here  Jane  shakes  off  the  veeakntss  ff  grief,  sat 
repressing  yiuButl,  who  is  abosU  to  reply  tstkt 
Officer,  s/«pf  forward  with  dignity.) 

Jane.  Tell  them,  by  whose  authority  yoa  eaai, 
He  died  that  death  which  best  becomes  a  maa 
Who  is  with  keenest  sense  of  conackms  ill 
And  deep  remorse  assail 'd,  a  wounded  spirit: 
A  death  that  kills  the  noble  and  the  hnvt, 
And  only  them.    He  had  no  other  wouad. 

Ut  Off.  And  shall  I  trust  to  this  ? 

Jane.  Bo  m  thou  vihi 

To  one  who  can  suspect  my  simple  woid 
I  have  no  more  reply.    Fulfil  thine  office. 

1st  Off.  No,  lady,  I  belidve  your  honoured  wori, 
And  will  no  further  search. 

Jane.  I  thank  your  courtesy  x  thanks,  thanta  to 
all. 
My  reverend  mother,  and  ye  honourM  maids  \ 
Ye  holy  men,  and  you,  my  faithful  friends ; 
The  blessing  of  the  afflicted  rest  with  yoo ! 
And  He,  who  to  the  wretched  is  most  piteous. 
Will  recompense  you."— Freberg,  thou  art  good  i 
Remove  the  body  of  the  friend  you  loved  i 
Tis  Rezenvelt  I  mean.    Take  thou  this  chaigci 
'TIS  meet,  that  with  his  noble  ancestors 
He  lie  entomb'd  in  honourable  state. 
And  now  I  have  a  sad  request  to  make. 
Nor  will  these  holy  sisters  scorn  my  boon : 
That  I,  within  these  sacred  cloister  walls. 
May  rai^e  a  humble,  nameless  tomb  to  hin, 
Who,  but  for  one  dark  pxnsion,  one  diiv  deed, 
Had  claim'd  a  record  of  us  noble  worth 
As  e'er  enricb'd  the  sculptured  pedestal,  ri 
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PERSO.NS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 

MElf. 

Niao,  Emperor  <f  Rome. 

CoRDEifa'B  Mabo,  OJirtrtfthe  Imperial  Guvd. 

Orcbbis,  a  Parthian  Prince,  risUing  Rome. 

SrLPicirs,  a  Senator. 

Sylvius,  a  bravt  Centurion, 

Roman  ^ntifll 

Christian  Faihrr  or  Bishi)p,  Christian  Brahar.  Jkc 

A  Paob,  in  the  family  nf  Kulpiclua. 

SeoAtora,  Chrlstianii,  .SolJiera,  kc. 

W0ME5. 

PnariA,  Daughter  y  Sulpkius. 
Chrimian  Women. 

ScKfB,  Rome. 


ACT   I. 
Scnnc  I. — A  rmivATE  .\p\nTniarT  n  mc  wffli 

or  SULPICIL-S. 

Enter  Scincirs  and  Oaciaaa  bj  opposita  sl^ks 
Sul.  So  soon  return 'd  ! — I  read  not  in  thy  free 
Aught  to  encourage  or  depress  my  wishes. 
Uowisit^Boblefriciid? 
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I8T 


S'en  as  it  wis  e'er  I  nceiyed  toy  mlitkm. 
IS  Muo  is  on  pablie  dutjr  { 
ot  seen  him*— Wlien  be  knows  your  offer 
t  will  botnid  with  Joy,  like  eaglet  plnmed 
ont-ftretchM  pinions  wheeling  found  and 
round, 

eir  first  circles  in  the  sunny  air. 
Lnd  with  good  cause, 
ifethfaiks  i  see  him  now ! 
rith  blushes  mantling  to  the  brow, 
th  bright  tears  surcharged,  and  parted  lips 
g  to  otter  Joy  which  hatii  no  words, 
lis  &ce,  indeed,  ss  I  have  heard  thee  say, 
ware  which  sun  and  shadow  cross  i 
•oght  makes  there  its  momentary  mark. 
Ind  then  his  towering  form,  and  vaulting 
step, 

mess  gives  way  to  exultation  ! 
been  a  feast  to  look  upon  him  $ 
shaUbe. 

Art  thou  so  well  convineed— 
my  little  damsel  ?  she  is  fair, 
s  to  me  too  simple,  gay,  and  thoughtless, 
i  Maro.    Heiress  as  she  is 
r  wealth,  had  I  suspected  sooner, 
lad  smother'd  wishes  in  his  breast 
esumptuous,  or  that  she  in  secret 
his  sUent  homage  to  the  praise 
her  man,  I  had  most  frankly 
all  hinderance  to  so  fair  a  suit 
cse  changeling  and  degenerate  days, 
'  know  a  man  of  nobler  worth, 
hou  scarcely  know'st !  Say  certainly  thou 
festnot. 

bonest  right,  as  simply  true 
(rd  child  on  desert  pasture  bred, 
Isehood  and  deceit  hare  never  been  i 
aintain  them,  ardent,  skilful,  potent, 
rewd  leader  of  unruly  tribes, 
heart  and  subtle  spirit  Join'd, 
h  an  union  as  in  Nero's  court 
for  curious  and  unnatural. 
It  ii  the  public  duty  very  urgent, 
Dtowardly  delays  our  happiness  ? 
be  punishment  of  those  poor  Nazarenes, 
efiance  of  imperial  power, 
orbidden  faith  and  rites  adhere 
inacy  most  astonishing, 
stubborn  contumacy  unaccountable ! 
here's  sorcery  in  it,  or  some  stronger 
•ower. 

irhat  it  may,  or  good  or  ill, 
on  death  in  its  most  dreadful  fbrm, 
I  heroes  on  a  wreath  of  triumph, 
oe  kindled  in  the  place  of  death, 
toll  dismally.    The  life  of  Rome 
It  clustering  mass  hangs  round  the  spot, 
e  to  his  neighbour  utters  word, 
alter'd  voice ;  with  breath  restrain'd, 
•  who  speak  at  midnight  near  the  dead, 
heads  the  band  that  guards  the  pile  i 
d,  who  could  speak  to  him  of  pleasure  / 
lid  seem  as  an  ill-omen'd  thing. 

I  here  comes  Portia,  with  a  careless 


I  not  yet  the  happiness  that  waits  her. 


Ore  Who  brings  the  with  her  thai,  u  if  eom- 
peU'd  « 

By  playful  Ibree  ? 

Svi,  Tis  her  Numidian  page  t  a  cunning  imp. 
Who  must  be  woo'd  to  do  the  thing  he's  proud  oL 

Enter  Poetxa,  dragging  SrPBAZ  after  her,  speaking  as 

she  enters. 

Por,  pome  in,  deceitful  thing!— I  know  thee 
weU{ 
With  all  thy  sly  affected  bashfiilness, 
Thou'rt  bold  enough  to  sing  in  Cesar'k  court. 
With  the  whole  senate  present  ( 7b  Ore.) 

Prince  of  Parthiay 
I  knew  not  you  were  here  {  but  yet  I  guess 
The  song  which  this  sly  creature  sings  so  well. 
Will  please  you  also. 

Ore,  How  can  it  fail,  fair  Portia,  so  commended  f 

Sui,  What  is  this  boasted  lay  ? 

Par,  That  tune,  my  father, 
Which  you  so  oft  have  tried  to  recollect  i 
But  link'd  with  other  words,  of  new  device. 
That  please  my  fancy  welL— Come,  sing  it,  boy ! 

Sill.  Nay,  sing  it,  Syphaz,  be  not  so  abash'd. 
If  thou  art  really  sow— Begin,  begin  I 
But  speak  thy  words  distinctly  as  thou  sing'St, 
That  I  may  have  their  meaning  perfectly. 

80NO. 

The  storai  Is  gathering  &r  and  wide, 
Ton  mortal  hero  miist  abide. 
Power  on  earth,  and  powwr  In  air, 
Falchion's  gleam  and  lightning's  glars; 
Arrows  hurtling  through  the  blast; 
Stones  from  flaming  meteor  cast : 
Floods  from  bunlen*d  skies  are  pouring. 
O'er  mingled  strife  of  battle  roaring; 
Nature's  rage  and  Demon's  ire, 
Belt  him  round  with  turmoil  dire: 
Noble  hero !  earthly  wight! 
Brace  thee  bravely  fi>r  the  fight 

And  so,  Indeed,  thou  ukest  thy  stand. 
Shield  on  arm  and  glaive  In  hand ; 
Breast  encased  in  burnlsh'd  steel, 
Helm  on  head,  and  piko  on  heel ; 
And,  more  than  meets  the  outward  eye 
The  soul%  high-temper'd  panoply, 
Which  every  limb  for  action  lightens, 
The  form  dilates,  the  visage  brightens : 
Thus  art  thou,  lofty,  mortal  wight 
Full  nobly  hamess'd  for  the  fight 

Ore.  The  picture  of  some  very  noble  hero 
These  lines  portray. 

Sul,  So  it  should  seem  t  one  of  the  days  of  old. 

Por,  And  why  of  olden  days?   There  liveth  now 
The  very  man— a  man — ^I  mean  to  say. 
There  may  be  found  amongst  our  Roman  youth. 
One,  who  in  form  and  feelings  may  compare 
With  him  whose  lofty  virtues  these  few  lines 
So  well  describe. 

Ore.  Thou  mean'st  the  lofty  Gorbus. 

Por.  Out  on  the  noisy  braggart !  Arms  without 
He  hath,  indeed,  well  bumish'd  and  well  plumed. 
But  the  poor  soul,  within,  is  pluck'd  and  bare. 
Like  any  homely  thing. 

Ore.  Sertorius  Galba  then  ?  ^ 

Por.  O,  stranger  still ! 
For  if  he  hath  no  lack  of  courage,  certes. 
He  hath  much  lack  of  grace.    Sertorius  Galba  2 
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Ore,  Perhtpt  thou  mmn'st  Cordenius  Maro,  tedy. 
^y  cheeks  grow  scarlet  mt  the  very  Dsme, 
Indignaot  that  I  still  should  err  so  stnngely. 

Por.  No,  not  indigoant,  for  thou  eirest  not  i 
Nor  do  I  blush,  albeit  thou  thiok*st  I  do, 
To  say,  there  is  not  of  our  Romans  one, 
Whose  martial  form  a  truer  image  gives 
Of  firm,  heroic  courage. 

8ul.  Cease,  sweet  Portia  i 

He  only  laughs  at  thy  simplicity. 

Ore.  Simplicity  seen  through  a  harmless  wile, 
Like  to  the  infant  urchin,  half  conceal'd 
Behind  his  smiling  dam*s  transparent  veil. 
The  song  is  not  a  stranger  to  mine  ear, 
Methinks  I*ve  heard  it,  passing  through  those  wilds, 
Whose  groves  and  caves,  if  rumour  speak  the  truth. 
Are  by  the  Nazarenes  or  Christians  haunted. 

8ui,  Let  it  no  more  be  sung  within  my  walls  t 
A  chant  of  theirs  to  bring  on  pestilence  ! 
Sing  it  no  more.    What  sounds  are  those  I  hear  ? 

Ore.  The  dismal  death-drum  and  the    crowd 
without 
They  are  this  instant  leading  past  your  door 
Those  wretched  Christians  to  their  dreadful  doom. 

Sul.  We'll  go  and  see  them  pass. 

[EzEunr  hattily  Sulpicius,  Orceres. 

Por.  ( Stopping  her  ears.)  I  cannot  look  on  them, 
nor  hear  the  sound. 
I'll  to  my  chamber. 

Page.  May  not  I,  I  pray. 

Look  on  them  as  they  pass  f 

Por.  No ;  go  not,  child : 

Twill  frighten  thee ;  it  is  a  horrid  sight 

Page.  Yet,  and  it  please  you,  lady,  let  me  go. 

Por.  I  say  it  is  a  horrid,  piteous  sight, 
^fffiu  wilt  be  frighten *d  at  it 

Page.  Nay,  be  it  e'er  so  piteous  or  so  horrid, 
I  have  a  longing,  strong  desire  to  see  it 

Por.  Go,  then  ;  there  is  in  this  no  affectation : 
There's  all  the  harden 'd  cruelty  of  man 
Lodged  in  that  tiny  form,  child  as  thou  art 

[GxEuirr,  teverally. 

RCEXE  II. — AN  OPEN  SQUARE  WITH  BUILDINGS. 

Enter  CoRDBsmrs  Maro,  at  the  head  of  his  Soldiers, 
who  (Imw  up  on  oiihor  side :  then  enlera  along  pmce»> 
■ion  of  public  Functionaries,  9cc.  conducting  Marttrb 
to  tlif  place  of  execution,  who,  u  they  paM  on,  sing 
togeihcT  in  unison:  one  more  noble  than  the  oihen, 
walking  first. 

SONG. 

A  long  farewell  to  sin  and  sormw. 
To  beam  uf  day  and  evening  shade  1 

Hich  in  cl>iry  breaks  our  morrow, 
With  light  that  cannot  lade. 

Wh'ilv  mortal  Uesh  in  flame  Is  bleeding, 

F(vr  humbln  prnitence  and  love. 
Our  I'Dthcr  and  our  Lord  Is  pleading 

At  mercy's  throne  above. 

We  leave  the  hatod  and  the  hating. 

Kxuitence  nail  in  toil  and  strife; 
The  (Treat,  the  troul,  the  brave  are  waiting 

To  hail  our  ofieninc  life. 

Eartli's  fitted  sountls  our  ears  (braaking, 
A  moment's  silence  death  shall  bo ', 

Then,  to  heaven^  Jubilee  awaking, 
Faith  ends  in  victory. 

[Exeunt  Marty n,  4'C.  ic  Cordenius  with  hit 


Officen   and  Soldint  tHU  nmainingt  fl> 
Officers  on  the/ront^amd  Corimdmt^frm 
them  M  a  though^ul  pottmn.) 
Fir$t  Qfi.  Brave  Varus  mtirlwi  boldly  tt  ihi 
head 
Of  that  deluded  band. 
Seeond  Q0L  Are  these  the  ncBt  who  hsttU 
orgies  hold 
In  dens  and  deserts,  courting,  wi^  cnfhintmfsti, 
The  intereourse  of  demons  ? 

Third  Q0I.  Ay,  with  rites 

Cruel  and  wild.    To  crucify  a  bsJtc ; 
And  while  it  yet  hangs  shrieking  on  the  nod 
Fall  down  and  worship  it !  deriee  ^^'>^«ft*»^^ 
Firtt  QgL  Dost  thou  believe  it .' 
Third  Q0L  I  can  believe  all  this  or  uy  thisf 
Of  the  possess'd  and  mad. 
Firtt  QffL  What  demonry,  thinkcst  thos,  p» 

sesses  Varus  f 
Seeond  Qffi,  That  is  weU  urged.  {TothetOm,] 
Is  he  a  manisc  f 
Alas,  that  I  shouki  see  so  bnva  a  soldier 
Thus,  as  a  malefactor,  led  to  death ! 
Firtt  OffL  Viewing  bis  keen,  cnlivcn'd  cs« 
tenance 
And  stately  step,  one  should  have  rather  goesili 
He  led  victoriotis  soldiers  to  the  charge  t 
And  they,  indeed,  appear  to  follow  him 
With  noble  confidence. 

Third  QffL  Tis  all  vain  siimi^ 

He  is  a  man,  who  makes  a  show  of  vakmr 
To  which  his  deeds  have  borne  slight  testiissiy. 
Cor.   {advancing  indignantly.)  Thou  licst:  i 
better  and  a  braver  soldier 
Ne'er  fronted  foe,  or  closed  in  bloody  strife. 

{Turning  away  angrily  to  the  back  grenL 
Firtt  OffL  Our  chief,  methinks,  is  in  a  Mi 
mood. 
Which  is  not  usual  with  him. 
Second  OffL  He  did  not  seem  to  listen  to  oi 
words. 
Dut  see  he  gives  the  signal  to  proceed  ; 
We  must  advance,  and  with  our  closing  rsnb 
The  fatal  pile  encircle. 

[KxEUNT  in  order f  vhiJtt  a  ehonu  qfiiMitjnft 
heard  at  a  distance.) 

Scene  III. — an  apartment  ik  a  raivATE  moietL 

Enter  two  Christun  Woxbn,  I7  opposite  siJca 

First  Worn,  Hast  thou  heard  any  thing  ? 

Seeond  Worn.  Naught,  save  the  munnor  of  ttl 
multitude. 
Sinking  at  times  to  deep  and  awful  silence. 
From  which  again  a  sudden  burst  will  rise 
Like  mingled  exclamations,  as  i»f  horror 
Or  admiration.    In  these  neighbouring  sticcts 
I  have  not  met  a  single  citizen. 
The  town  appearing  uninhabited. 
But  wherefore  art  thou  here  ?   Thou  should*lt  hiv 

stay*d 
With  the  unhappy  mother  of  poor  Cxlus. 

First  Worn.  She  sent  me  hither  in  her  sgoojr 
Of  fear  and  fearful  hope. 

Second  Worn.  Ha!  docs  she  hop« 
£rom  death? 
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u  O  no !  thou  wiong^ther,  frioid  i  it 

itthat: 

fl  ber  fear»  tnd  death  her  hope. 

e  the  bean  a  loother*!  throes 

S  stripliiig,  whose  exalted  birth 

fe  is  at  this  fearful  crisis, 

lost    May  beaten  forefend  the  last ! 

youth,  and  soft  of  nature  s 

a  strength  to  bear  that  fearful  proof ! 

•m.  Here  eomes  our  reVerend  father. 

Dnter  a  CRaisTiAN  FATHsa. 

:  dost  thou  bring  ?  are  they  in  bliss  ? 

daughter,  as  I  trust,  they  are  ere  this 
»rtal  bliss.    Cslus  alone — 
u  He  hath  apostatized  !  0  wo  is  me  ! 
>r  his  most  wretched  mother ! 
itatized  !  No ;  stripling  as  he  is, 

where  all  were  braced  and  braye, 
)unt. 

owny  cheek  and  slender  form 
onceive  they  might  subdue  his  fiim- 

9 

was  reserved  till  noble  Varus 
eers  had  in  the  flames  expired. 
r  court  and  tempt  him  with  fair  pro- 

rthly  pleasure  or  ambition 
leny  his  holy  faith. 
teemM  before  so  meek  and  timid, 
f  imbued  with  holy  grace, 
sition  of  some  wateiy  cloud 
!r  the  moon's  refulgent  disc, 
new  life ;  and  from  his  fenrid  tongue 
;t  firm,  indignant  constancy 
ntly  forth ;  then  to  the  pile 
f  up,  like  an  undaunted  warrior 
reach  of  honour ;  or,  alas  ! 
•n  him  midst  his  boyish  mates, 
t  for  evexy  love  of  motion. 
«  High  heaven  be  praised  for  this  !— 
le  eyes  beheld  it  ? 

r  it  not :  the  friend  who  witnessed  it, 
living  midst  devouring  flame  { 
poke  of  Cselus  doubtfully, 
elong'd  to  earth  or  heaven. 
cover  their  facet,  and  remain  tiUnt,) 

Bter  a  CnuariAM  Baonna. 
:  up  your  heads,  my  sisters  !  let  your 
es 

tanks  be  raised !  Those  ye  lament, 
pangs  for  heavenly  joy  exchanged. 
arm  and  the  youthful  Cselus, 
the  dove,  yoke-fellows  linked, 
list  and  equal  honour  gain*d. 
L  And  pfsised  be  God,  who  makes  the 
kest  strong ! 

tber  with  the  blessed  tidings.  [Exit. 
us  retire  and  pray.  How  sooo  our 
I 

:e  coding,  God  alone  doth  know ! 
gyaee  support  us  in  our  need  ! 

[EXKVBT. 

US  OFD  fPACE  nr  rmoRT  or  a  TExnE. 

mm,  as  rstnmiDg  from  the   ezecntkni 
who,  upon  a  slgnai  from  him, 


disperse  and  leave  him  alone.  He  walks  a  few  pacsg 
slowly,  then  stops  and  contlnnce  for  a  dion  time  in  • 
thoughtftil  posuire. 

Car,  There  is  some  power  in  this,  or  good  or  il]« 
Surpassing  nature.    When  the  sotil  is  roused 
To  desperate  sacrifice,  tis  ardent  passion. 
Or  hi^  exalted  virtue  that  excites  it 
Can  loathsome  demonry  in  dauntless  bearing. 
Outdo  the  motives  of  the  lofty  brave  ? 
It  cannot  be !  There  is  some  power  in  this 
Mocking  all  thought—* incomprehensible. 

[Remaint  for  a  moment  HleiU  and  thoughtftd^ 
whOe  Sylvius  entert  bdiind  him  unperceived. 
Delusion  !  ay,  tis  said  the  cheated  sight 
Will  see  imreal  things  ;  the  cheated  ear 
List  to  sweet  sounds  that  are  not ;  even  the  reason 
Maintain  conclusions  wild  and  inconsistent 
We  hear  of  this  t^the  weak  may  be  deluded  i 
But  is  the  leam'd,  th'  enlightenM,  noble  Yams 
The  victim  of  delusion  ? — Can  it  be  ? 
ini  not  believe  it 

Syl.  (advancing  to  him,)  No,  believe  it  not 

Cor.  (ttarting,)  Ha !  one  so  near  me  ! 
I  have  seen  thy  fue  before  i  but  where  .^*-^who  art 
thou? 

Syl,  E'en  that  centurion  of  the  seventh  legion; 
Who,  with  Cordenius  Maro,  at  the  siege 
Of  Fort  Fo/tifkftdn,  mounted  first  the  breach  i 
And  kept  the  clustering  enemy  in  check. 
Till  our  encouraged  Romans  foUow'd  us. 

Cor,  My  old  companion  then,  the  valiant  Syl- 
vius. 
Thou*st  done  hard  service  since  I  saw  thee  last  s 
Thy  countenance  is  mark'd  with  graver  lines 
Than  in  those  greener  days  t  I  knew  thee  not 
Where  goest  thou  now  ?   I'll  bear  thee  compa^fl^ 

Syl,  I  thank  thee  t  yet  thou  may'st  not  go  wSn 
me. 
The  way  that  I  am  wending  suits  not  thee. 
Though  suiting  well  the  noble  and  the  brave. 
It  were  not  well,  in  fiery  times  like  these. 
To  tempt  thy  generous  mind. 

Cor,  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Syl,  {ftfter  looking  cautioutly  round  to  tee  that 
nobody  it  near,)  Did  I  not  hear  thee  com- 
mune with  thyself 
Of  that  most  blessed  martyr  gone  to  rest, 
Varus  Dobella  ? 

Cor.  How  blessed  ?  My  unsettled  thoughts  were 
busy 
With  things  mysterious  ;  with  those  magic  powers 
Tliat  work  the  mind  to  darkness  and  destruction  i 
With  the  sad  end  of  the  deluded  Varus. 

SyL  Not  so,  not  so !  The  wisest  prince  on  earth. 
With  treasured  wealth  and  armies  at  command. 
Ne'er  eam'd  withal  such  lofty  exaltation 
As  Varus  now  enjoys. 

Cor.  Thy  words  amaze  me,  friend ;  whatis  theu 
meaning  ? 

SyL  They  cannot  be  explain'd  with  hasty  speech 
In  such  a  place.    If  thou  would'st  really  know— 
And  may  such  light 

Cor,  Why  dost  thou  check  thy  words,  . 
And  look  so  much  disturb'd,ftke  one  in  doubt  ? 

SyL  What  am  I  doing !  Zeal,  perhaps,  betiayt 
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Tet,  wherefore  hide  salvation  from  a  man 
VHk)  is  so  worthy  of  it  ? 

Cor.  Why  art  thou  agitated  thns  ?   What  moves 
thee.' 

Syl,  And  would'fet  thou  really  know  it  ? 

Cor.  Dost  thou  doubt  me  ? 
I  have  an  earnest,  most  intense  desire. 

SyU  Sent  to  thy  heart,  brave  Roman,  by  a  power 
Which  I  may  not  resist  (Bowing  hi$  htad.) 

But  go  not  with  me  now  in  open  day. 
At  fall  of  eve,  1*11  meet  thee  in  the  suburb, 
Close  to  the  pleasure  garden  of  Sulpicius  j 
Where  in  a  bushy  crevice  of  the  rock 
There  is  an  entr>'  to  the  catacombs, 
Xnown  but  to  few 

Cor.  Ha  !  to  the  catacombs  ! 

Syl.  A  dismal  place,  I  own,  but  heed  not  that  s 
For  there  thou*lt  learn  what,  to  thy  ardent  mind, 
Will  make  this  world  but  as  a  thorny  pass 
To  regions  of  delight  {  man's  natural  life 
With  all  its  varied  turmoil  of  ambition. 
But  as  the  training  of  a  wayward  child 
To  manly  excellence ;  yea,  death  itself 
Bat  as  a  painful  birth  to  life  unending. 
The  word  eternal  has  not  to  thine  ears. 
As  yet,  its  awful,  ample  sense  convey'd. 

Cor.  Something  possesses  thee. 

Syl,  Yes,  noble  Maro  i 

But  it  is  something  which  can  ne'er  possess 
A  mind  that  is  not  virtuous. — Let  us  part ; 
Jt  is  expedient  now.— All  good  be  with  thee  ! 

Cor.  And  good  be  with  thee,  alsoi  valiant  soldier ! 

Syl.  {returnins^  as  he  is  about  to  go  out.)  At 
close  of  day,  and  near  the  pleasure  gar- 
,^  den,— 

fte  garden  of  Sulpicius. 

Cor.  I  know  the  spot,  and  will  not  fail  to  meet 
thee.  [lilxEVirr. 


ACT   II. 
Scene  I.— the  catacombs,  siiowriro  long,  low- 

aOOFED  AISLES,  I?f  DITFEREWT  DIMECTIONS, 
SCPPORTED  BY  THICK  PILLARS  OF  THE  ROUGH 
rniiEWN  ROCK,  WITH  RUDE  TOMBS  AND  HEAPS 
OF  :il'MA!f  Oo:fES«  A!VD  THE  WALLS  Ilf  MAKT 
PLACED  LINED  WITH  HUMAN  SKULLS. 

EnXfvr  CoRnRNrrs  Maso,  spcakin;  to  a  Christum 
Fatiikh,  on  whoM  ann  he  leaDS,  and  followed  by 
Stlvu-s. 

Cor.  One  day  and  two  bless'd  nights,  spent  in 
acquiring 
Your  heavenly  lure,  so  powerful  and  sublim^— > 
O  !  what  an  altcrM  creature  they  have  made  me ! 
Fath.  Ye«,  gentle  son,  I  trust  that  thou  art 

alterM. 
Cor.  I  am«  mcthinks,  like  one,  who,  with  bent 
back 
And  downward  gaze— if  such  a  one  might 
Hath  only  known  the  iMiundlen  azure  sky 
By  the  strait  circle  of  reflected  lieauty. 
Seen  in  the  watery  gleam  of  fome  deep  pit, 
Till  of  a  sudden  niwrd,  he  stands  erect. 
And  wonrlrrin^  looks  aloft  and  all  around 
Ou  the  bright  sunny  finnimcnt  :^\ikft  one 


(Granting  again  that  snch  a  one  might  be,) 
Who  hath  but  seen  the  element  of  fire 
On  household  earth  or  woodiiiaD*s  tmaky  pik, 
And  looks  at  once,  midst  'iloimdiBf  tbuBder-foii^ 
On  Jove's  magnificence  of  lightning.— Parka, 
I  pray  you  pardon  me  I  I  mean  Ait  UgfatniDf, 
Who  is  the  Jove  of  Jove,  the  great  JchoTafc. 

Fath.  {smiling.)  Be  not  distiirb'd,mf  fflsifii 
lipt  will  utter, 
From  lengthen'd  habit,  what  the  mind  rrjeeiL 

Cor.  These  blessed  hours  which  I  hare  piel 
with  you 
Have  to  my  intellectual  being  given 
New  feelings  and  expansion,  like  to  that 
Which  once  I  felt,  on  viewing  by  df  grees 
The  wide  development  of  nature's  amplitude. 

Fath.  And  how  was  that,  my  son  ? 

Cor.  I  well  remember  it ;  even  at  this  aoofll 
Imagination  sees  it  all  again. 
'Twas  on  a  lofty  mountain  of  Armenia, 
O'er  which  I  led  by  nijrht  my  martiil  cohort. 
To  shun  the  fierce  heat  of  a  summer's  day. 
Close  round  us  hung,  tlie  vapoun  of  the  ai^ 
Had  form'd  a  woofy  curtain,  dim  and  pale, 
Through  which  the  waning  moon  did  tuL'Aj  c^ 
Its  slender  crescenL 

Fath.  Ay,  the  waned  moon  throng  mids^ 
vapours  seen. 
Fit  emblem  is  of  that  retrenching  light. 
Dubious  and  dim,  which  to  the  earliest  patmidi 
Was  at  the  first  vouchsafed  t  a  moral  guide, 
Soon  clouded  and  obscured  to  their  descendiBlii 
Who  peopled  far  and  wide,  in  ccatterM  tribcf, 
The  fertile  earth. — But  this  U  interruption. 
Proceed,  my  son. 

Cor.  Well,  on  the  lofty  suaait 

We  halted,  and  the  day's  returning  light 
On  this  exalted  station  found  us.    Then 
Our  brighten'd  curtain,  wearing  into  shreds 
And  rifted  masses,  through  its  oiicninc  give 
Glimpse  after  g]iin}H«  of  slow  revealed  Uai:?t 
Which  held  th*  arrested  senses  migic  boucu. 
In  the  intensity  of  chann'd  atteuti-jn. 
Fath.   From  such  an    eminence,  the  rpnif 
mist 
Would  to  the  eye  reveal  most  beauteous  vinoa^ 

Cor.  First,  far  beneath  us,  woody  peak*  iK«M% 
And  knolls  with  cedars  cresteti ;  then,  bcyuoi!. 
And  lower  still,  the  herdsmen *s  cluster'd  dvrllisf^ 
With  pasture  slopes,  and  Aocks  just  visible; 
Then,  further  still,  soft  wavy  wastes  of  forrst. 
In  all  the  varied  tints  of  syh-an  verdure. 
Descending  to  the  plain  i  then  wide  and  tuso^lM 
The  plain  itself,  with  towns  and  cultured  ixuto. 
And  its  fair  river  gleaming  in  the  light, 
With  all  its  sweepy  windings,  seen  and  lo«t. 
And  seen  acain,  till  thn^igh  the  pale  gray  tio: 
Of  distant  space,  it  seem'd  a  loo^nM  cettai 
From  virgin's  tunic  bluwn  {  and  still  beyrDd, 
The  earth's  extended  va>tnrs5  from  the  sighii 
Wore  like  the  boundless  ocean. 
My  heart  beat  rapidly  at  the  fair  sight— 
This  ample  earth,  man's  natural  habiution. 
But  now,  when  to  my  mental  eye  revealM, 
llii  moral  destiny,  so  grand  and  noble, 
\  Lwi  i\xe\c\9Ai\^  Qtk  t;\\k  \A  isuncnsity. 
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«inH  BM  with  a  flood  of  thovghls, 
tfaovghti. 

lianks  bo  to  God  tint  thou  dott  lool  it 
o! 

im  moot  thankful  lor  tho  ivordi  of  power 
m  thy  lifted  lipo  tnd  nercd  Scriptnn 
«lT€d.    What  feelings  they  have  raised ! 
range  of  thought  given  to  the  mind !, 
e  loul  what  loftiness  of  hope  ! 
re  dreamy  state  of  &lnt  existence 
ets  have  described  and  sages  taught^ 
the  brave  and  virtuous  pined  and  droopM 
indolence,  changed  for  a  state 
ove,  and  joy,  and  active  bliss, — 
brotherhood,— a  state  of  virtue, 
so  purified  r— Ot  it  is  excellent ! 
I  roused  within  me  at  the  sound, 
I  poor  slave,  who  from  a  dungeon  issues 
with  free-born  men  his  native  land, 
lioo  may'St,  indeed,  my  son,  redeem'd 
rom  thraldom, 

le  high  compeer  of  blessed  spirits, 
le  high  compeer  of  such ! — These  gushing 
ears, 

systerious  tears,  wOl  have  their  way. 
'o  give  thy  heart  relief 
id  yet  mysterious.    Why  do  we  weep 
plation  of  exalted  virtue  f 
I  token  of  the  fallen  state 
ire  are,  as  thrilling  sympathy 
acknowledges  some  sight  and  sound, 
with  a  dear  and  distant  home, 
roemoiy  hath  that  link  forgotten  s 
latent  sense  of  what  we  were 
lave  been ;  a  deep,  mysterious  token, 
nhaps  thou'rt  right,  my  son ;  for  e'en 
tie  wicked 

timee  weep  at  lofty,  generous  deeds. 
:cfi  traces  of  our  noble  nature 
praserved ;  therefore  our  great  Creator 
his  work,  and  thought  it  worth  redemp- 

tOB« 

lore  his  bless'd  Son,  our  generous  master, 
i  elder  brother  of  that  race, 
m  he  took,  lay  down  his  life  to  save  us. 
i  read  thee,  in  our  sacred  Book, 

words  of  love. 

00  hast !  tbtm  hast !  they're  stirring  in 
ly  heart: 

ofay  body  thrills  in  answei 
Iheall^ 

he  spirit  of  power,  my  son,  is  dealing 
riththee. 

tir  m  ^oiist.)  One  thing  amazes  me,  3ret 
t  is  excellent. 

nd  what  amazes  thee  f  Unbosom  freely 
•i  in  thy  mind. 

hot  this  religion  which  dilates    our 
boQghts 

pnne  to  an  infinity 
greatness,  yet  connects  us  with  him, 
B,  loved  and  cherish'd ; — 
w%  with  tenderness  united. 
^ftrff.)  Ay,  brave  Gordon' as,  that  same 
hMglU  more  moved 

mlknu*d  miad  tbMji  aU  the  ntt  ^ 
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I  struck  my  head  against  my  soldier^  mail, 
And  cried,  *<  This  faith  is  wortiiy  of  a  man ! " 

Cot,  Ov  beet  philosophers  have  raised  their 
thoughts 
To  one  great  universal  Lord  of  all, 
Lord  e'en  of  Jove  himself  and  all  the  gods  \ 
But  who  dost  feel  for  that  higli,  distant  Essence 
A  warmer  sentiment  than  deep  submission  ? 
But  now,  adoring  love  and  grateful  confidence 
Cling  to  the  infinity  of  power  and  goodness. 
As  the  repentant  child  turns  to  his  sire 
With  yearning  kxrics  that  say,  •<  Am  I  not  thine  ?»* 
I  am  too  bold  i  I  should  be  humbled  first 
In  penitence  and  sorrow,  for  the  stains 
Of  many  a  hateful  vice  and  secret  passion. 

FaiK  Check  not  the  generous  tenor  of  thy  ■ 
thoughts  t 
0  check  it  not  *  Love  leads  to  penitenee. 
And  is  the  noblest,  surest  path  i  whilst  fear 
Is  dark  and  devious.    To  thy  home  return. 
And  let  thy  mind  well  wei^  what  thou  hast  beard. 
If  then  thou  feel'st  within  thee,  faith  assured 
That  faith,  which  may,  even  through  devouring 

flames. 
Its  passage  hokl  to  heaven,  baptismal  rites 
Shall  give  thee  entrance  to  a  purer  liiiB  \ 
Receive  thee,  as  thy  Saviour's  valiant  soldier. 
For  his  high  warfare  ann'd. 

Cor.  I  am  resolved,  and  fsel  that  in  my  heart 
There  lives  that  faith  s  baptize  me  ere  we  part 

Fath,  So  be  it  then.    But  yet  that  holy  rite 
Must  be  pieferr'd ;  for  lo .'  our  brethren  eome. 
Bearing  the  ashes  of  our  honour'd  saints. 
Which  must,  with  hjrmns  of  honour  be  received. 

Enter  Christians,  wen  adTancing  ilowlj  along  one  If 
the  ablea,  and  be&ring  a  Urge  veiled  am ;  irhlch  they 
let  down  near  tiie  fiont.  They  then  lift  off  the  veil 
and  range  themeelTee  round  it,  while  one  sings  and 
the  rest  Join  in  tlie  ciioras  at  the  end  of  each  short 
Terse. 

SONG. 

Departed  broihms,  generoos^  brave. 

Who  Cor  the  iaith  have  died, 

Nor  its  pure  source  denied, 
Your  bodies  fixxn  doTooring  flames  to  ssto. 

Chorus.  ' 
Honour  on  earth,  and  Miss  In  heaven, 
Be  to  your  saintlj  valour  given ! 

And  we,  who,  left  bdiind,  pursue 

A  pilgrim's  weary  way 

To  realms  of  glorious  day. 
Shall  nose  our  fiUnting  souls  with  thoughts  of  you.' 

Honour  on  earth,  ftc 

Your  aShes  mingled  whh  the  dust, 

Shall  yet  be  forms  more  Cdr 

Than  e'er  breathed  vital  air, 
When  earth  again  gives  up  her  precious  trust. 
Honour  on  earth,  &c 

The  trump  of  angels  riiall  proclaim, 

With  tones  iar  sent  and  sweet. 

Which  countlesB  hosts  repeat. 
The  generous  martyr's  never-fading  name. 

Honour  on  earth,  and  bliss  in  heaven, 
Be  to  your  saintly  valour  given  f 

Ccr,  (to  Father.)  And  ye  believe  those^whff  a 
lew  hours  since 
Were  clothed  in  flesh  and  bV>QA,«iA^ett;\)idQS!am^ 
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Lie  thus,  tven  to  a  few  diy  ubet  changed. 
Are  now  exalted  tpirits,  holding  life 
With  blessed  powers,  and  agendet ,  and  all 
Who  have  on  earth  a  virtuous  part  fuUUlM  ? 
The  dear  redeemM  of  Godlike  love,  again 
To  their  primeval  destiny  restored  ? 
It  is  a  generous,  powerful,  noble  faith. 

SyL  Did  I  not  tell  thee,  as  we  passM  a^ong. 
It  well  became  a  Roman  and  a  soldier  ? 

Fath,  Naj,  worthy  Sylvias,  somewhat  toon  of 
meekness 
And  less  of  martial  ardour  were  becoming 
In  those,  whose  humble  Lord  stretch'd  forth  his 

hand, 
His  saving  hand,  to  e*en  the  meanest  slave 
Who  bends  beneath  an  earthly  master^  rod. 
lliis  faith  is  meet  for  all  of  human  kind. 

Cor,  Forgive  him,  fother:  see,  he  stands  re- 
proved; 
His  heart  is  meek,  though  ardent  i 
It  is,  indeed,  a  ftdth  for  all  mankind* 

Fath.  We  feel  it  such,  my  son,  preuM  as  we  are  | 
On  every  side  beset  with  threatening  tenots. 
Look  on  these  ghastly  walls,  these  shapeless  pillars, 
These  heaps  of  human  bones, — this  court  of  death  | 
E*en  here,  as  in  a  temple,  we  adore 
The  Lord  of  life,  and  sing  our  song  of  hope, 
That  death  has  lost  his  sting,  the  gra?«  his  ^umph. 

Cor.  O  make  me  then  the  partner  of  your  hopes ! 

(TVilcifi^  the  hand  qf  Sylvius,  and  thm  qf  teveral 
other  Christians.) 
Brave  men !  high  destined  souls  !  immortal  beings  ! 
The  blessed  Cuth  and  sense  of  what  we  are 
Comes  on  my  heart,  like  streams  of  beamy  light 
PourM  from  some  opening  cloud.    O  to  conceive 
What  lies  beyond  the  dim,  dividing  veil, 
Qf  regions  bright,  of  blest  and  glorious  being  i 

Fatk,  Ay,  when  it  is  withdrawn,  we  shall  behold 
What  heart  hath  ne*er  conceived,  nor  tongue  could 
utter. 

Cor.  When  but  a  boy,  Tve  gazed  upon  the  sky. 
With  all  its  sparks  of  light,  as  a  grand  cope 
For  the  benighted  world.    But  now  my  fancy 
Will  greet  each  twinkling  star,  as  the  bright  lamp 
Of  some  fair  an^l  on  his  guardian  watch. 
And  think  ye  nut,  that  from  their  lofty  stations, 
Chir  future  glorious  home,  our  Father^  house. 
May  lie  within  the  vast  and  boundless  ken 
Of  such  seraphic  powers  ? 

Fath,    Thy  fancy  suars  en  wide  and  buoyant 
wings; 
Speak  on,  my  son,  I  would  not  check  thy  ardour. 

Cor.  This  solid  earth  is  pressM  beneath  our  feet. 
But  as  a  step  from  which  to  take  our  flight ; 
What  boots  it  then,  if  rough  or  smooth  it  be. 
Serving  its  end  ' — Come,  noble  Sylvius  I 
We've  been  companions  in  the  broil  of  battle, 
Ifow  be  we  fellow  soldiers  in  that  warfare 
Which  best  becomes  the  brave. 

Syi,  Cordenius  Maro,  we  shall  be  companions 
When  this  wide  earth  with  all  its  fields  of  blood. 
Where  war  hath  raged,  and  all  its  towers    of 

strength 
Which  have  t>egirded  t>een  with  iron  hosts. 
An  shrunk  to  nothing,  and  the  fiamm%%un 
4iiB  his  course  extinguished. 


Cor.  Cone,leadme,fothar,totbthtt^fM 
If  I  in  humble  penitence  may  bt 
FMn  worldly  vilenesi  ekar\L 

Flath.  I  gtedly  will,  my  ton.    The  spirit  of  ( 
Is  dealing  with  thy  spirit  x  be  fMiiivai» 
A  lansomM  penitent,  to  the  high  foOowship 
Of  all  the  good  and  bleuM  in  eaitk  aad  heave 

Enter  a  CoaiTBBT. 

Whenee  comest  thou,  Feaios  ?  Vfhj  wot 

prevented 
From  joining  in  our  last  fcfpcctfil  hiMags 
To  those,  who  have  so  nobly  for  the  tralh 
Laid  down  their  lives  f 

Con.  1  have  been  watching  Beer  the  grand  < 
geon 
Where  Etbodes,  the  Grecian,  is  immanL 

Fath.  Thou  say'st  not  so !  A  heeviar  ka  I 
this. 
If  they  have  seiaed  on  him,  the  righteoos  caaa 
Could  not  have  sufler'd.    Art  thorn  inre  of  it  * 
We  had  not  heard  of  his  return  IroB  Sjux 

Can.  It  is  too  true  t  he  landed  ten  days  ma 
On  the  Bnmdusian  coast,  and  as  he  enterM 
The  gatea  of  Rome,  was  teixed  wad  dn0H 
prison. 

Faik.  And  we  in  utter  ignoranee  of  this! 

Con.  He  travellM  late  and  uni 
So  this  was  done  at  nightfall  end 
But  see  his  writing,  given  me  by  a  gold, 
Who  has  for  pityls  sake  betray M  his  tnsti 
It  U  addiessM  to  thee.  {Giving  Un «f4 

F^h.  {qfter  reading  it.)  Alas,alas  t  it  h al 
account 
Of  his  successful  labours  in  the  East ; 
For  with  his  excellent  gifts  of  etoqneDee, 
Learning,  and  prudence,  he  has  made 
Than  all  our  zealous  brotherhood  Itesides. 
What  can  we  do  P   He  will  be  sacrificed  t 
The  church  in  him  must  bleed,  if  God  so 
It  is  a  dreadful  blow. 

Cor.  {to  the  Convert.)  I  pray  thee,  in  what  ft 
is  he  kept  ? 

Con.  In  Sylla's  tower,  that  dwelling  of  dofi 

Cor.  Guarded  by  Romans  f 

Con.  Yes ;  and  strongly  gm 

Cor.  Tet,  he  shall  be  released. 

F^h.  {to  Coidenius.)  Beware,  my  son,  of  i 
imprudent  zeal  t 
The  truth  hath  sufferM  much  from  this ;  bc«« 
Risk  not  thyself:  thy  life  is  also  precious 

Cor.  My  wholeoflifeisprecioasi  bvtthisA 
This  earthly  portion  of  it,  what  is  that. 
But  as  it  is  employ*d  in  holy  acts  ? 
Am  I  Christ's  soldier  at  a  poorer  rate 
Than  I  have  served  an  eartlily  master  *   No ; 
1  feel  within  my  glowing  breast  a  power 
Which  says  I  am  commissionM  for  this  service 
Give  me  thy  blessing — thy  baptismal  blessmCt 
And  then  God's  spirit  guide  me  !  Serving  God, 
I  will  not  count  the  cost  but  to  discharge  iL 

Fath.   His  will  direct  thee  then,  my 


son 


\ 


His  blessing  be  upon  thee  !^Lesd  him,  SylvlH 
To  the  blest  fount,  where  from  his  former 
Bft  i^a^^^f  \«vc«ii\>i  ^jcvm  be  purified.   [I 
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Eire  IL— TBS  OAJtOKN  OT  lULncivi. 

-ncxosi  ud  PoBTiA,  with  flowen  In  her  band. 

Vas  it  not  well  to  rise  with  early  mom 
my  bomafe  to  flweet  Flora  ?   Never 
wtn  bj  midday  cnllM  so  fair,  so  fragrant, 
nding  streaky  tints,  so  fresh  and  bright 
Jiikling  dew-drops  lurk  in  every  bell, 
lie  fibred  leaves  stray  far  apart, 
e  rounded  gems  of  silver  sheen, 
irling  tendrils  grasp  with  vigorous  hold 
i  that  bears  them !  All  looks  young  and 
fresh. 

spider  through  his  circled  cage 
iroof,  amongst  the  buds  suspended, 
ems  a  loathly  thing,  but  like  the  small 
d  bird  of  some  capricious  njrmph. 
o,  my  &ther  ? 

es,  mom  and  youth  and  freshness  sweetly 
join, 

he  emblems  of  dear  changeful  days. 
those  beauteous  things— 

And  what  of  night  ? 
ou  cheek  your  words  ?   You  are  not  sad  ? 
) ;  Portia,  only  angry  with  m3rself 
ttg  thy  gay  stream  of  youthful  thoughts 
«  of  sullen  age.    Away  with  them ! 
tboie  bright-leaved  flowers,  so  soft  and 
ilken, 

red  into  dank  and  wrinkled  folds 
ining  chills  them,  or  upon  the  earth 
:en  stems  and  buds  torn  and  dispersed, 
ate,  of  fair  form  and  fragrance  reft 
tnight  winds  pass  o'er  them ;  be  it  so ! 
but  have  their  term, 
ny  child,  I*m  glad  that  I  indulged  thee 
;  forth  at  such  an  early  hour 
f  worship  to  so  sweet  a  goddess, 
yearly  feut. 

Junk  you,  father !  On  her  feast,  *tls  said, 
from  mortal  eye  conceal 'd,  vouchsafes 
ice  in  such  sweet  and  flowery  spots : 
t  due  offerings  on  her  shrine  are  laid, 
!  seeds  and  shoots,  and  things  of  promise, 
w  many  places  in  one  little  day 
must  visit  then .' 

It  she  moves  swift  as  thought   The  hasty 
ephyr 

d  each  slender  leaf,  now  as  we  enter'd, 
a  sudden  sound,  by  stillness  follow'd, 
he  rastling  of  her  passing  robe. 
pleasing  fancy,  Portia,  for  the  moment, 
s  pleating. 

Wherefore  call  it  wild  ? 
•  time  I've  listen'd  when  alone 
r  spots  as  this,  and  thought  I  heard 
gled  voices  uttering  varied  tones 
I  and  reply,  pass  on  the  wind, 
soft  steps  upon  the  ground ;  and  then 
,  of  bright  Venus  or  Diana, 
nymphs,  would  come  so  vivi()ly 
ind,  that  I  am  almost  certain 
Bt  loms  were  near  me,  though  conceal*d 
bmptsy  of  the  ambient  air. 
w  1  hnre  ko^g'd  to  look  upon  them  i        \ 


An  ardent,  strange  desire,  though  mix'd  with  fear. 

Nay,  do  not  smile,  my  father  i  such  £ur  sights 

Were  seen— were  often  seen  in  ancient  days ; 

The  poets  tell  us  so. 

But  look,  the  Indian  roses  I  have  foster'd 

Are  in  full  bloom ;  and  I  must  gather  them ! 

[Exit  eagerly. 
Sul.  (alone,)  Go,  gentle  creature,  thou  art  care- 
less yet : 
Ah  !  could'st  thou  so  remain,  and  still  with  me 
Be  as  in  years  gone  by  ! — It  nlay  not  be  t 
Nor  should  I  wish  it :  all  things  have  their  season : 
She  may  not  now  remain  an  old  man's  treasure. 
With  all  her  woman's  beauty  grown  to  bk)6S(»n. 


Enter  Obcbbbs. 

The  Parthian  prince  at  such  aj^early  hour  ? 
Ore,  And  who  considers  hffrs,  whose  heart  is 
bent 
On  what  concerns  a  lover  and  a  friend  ^ 
Where  is  thy  daughter  ? 

Sul,  Within  yon  flowery  thicket,  blithe  and 
careless; 
For  though  she  loves,  tis  with  sweet,  maiden  fancy. 
Which,  not  impatient,  looks  in  cheering  hope 
To  future  years. 

Ore,  Ay,  'tis  a  shelter'd  passion, 

A  cradled  love,  by  admiration  foster'd ; 
A  showy,  toward  nurse  for  babe  so  bashful. 
Thus  in  the  shell  athwart  whose  snowy  lining 
Each  changeful  tint  of  the  bright  rainbow  pbys, 
A  little  pearl  is  found,  in  secret  value 
Surpassing  all  the  rest 

Sul.  But  say'st  thou  nothing 

Of  what  I  wish  to  hear  ?    What  of  Cordenius  ? 

Ore,  By  my  good  war-bow  and  its  barbed  shafts. 
By  the  best  war-horse  archer  e'er  bestrode  ! 
I'm  still  in  ignorance :  I  have  not  seen  him. 

Sul,    Thou   hast  not  seen  him !   this  is  very 
strange. 

Ore,  So  it  indeed  appears.^My  wayward  friend 
Has  from  his  home  been  absent    Yesterday 
There  and  elsewhere  I  sought,  but  found  him  not. 
This  morning  by  the  dawn  again  I  sought  him. 
Thinking  to  find  him  surely,  and  alone  ; 
But  his  domestics,  much  amazed,  have  told  me 
He  is  not  yet  retum'd. 

Sul,  Hush !  through  yon  thicket  I  perceive  a 
man. 

Ore,  Some  thief  or  spy. 

Sul,  Let  us  withdraw  a  while, 

And  mark  his  motions  ;  he  observes  us  not. 

Enter  Comoainus  from  a  thicket  in  the  back  ground. 

Cor,  {after  looking  round  him  with  delight.) 
Sweet  light  of  day,  fair  sky,  and  verdant 
earth, 

EnrichM  witli  every  beauteous  herb  and  flower, 

And  stately  trees,  that  spread  their  boughs  like 
tents 

For  shade  and  shelter,  how  I  hail  ye  now ! 

Ye  are  his  works,  who  made  such  fair  abodes 

For  happy  innocence,  yet,  in  the  wreck 

Of  foul  perversion,  has  not  cast  us  oflf. 

(Stooping  to  look  at  tVcjUAcn^^ 

Ye  little  ptinted  thing^^wbose  xaxift^\«v^ 
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Charm,  even  to  woDdennent  i  that  mighty  hud 
AVbich  dies  the  mounttin*!  peak  with  rosy  tinti 
Sent  from  the  rising  sun,  and  to  the  barb'd, 
Destructive  lightning  gives  its  ruddy  gleam, 
<>rand  and  terrific,  thus  adorns  even  you ! 
There  is  a  father's  full,  unstinted  love 
Display'd  o'er  all,  and  thus  on  all  I  gaze 
With  tiie  keen  thrill  of  new-waked  ecstasy. 
AVhat  voice  is  that  so  near  me  and  so  sweet  f 
(Portia  without,  tinging  some  notes  of  prdvdt, 
and  then  a  Song,) 

SONG. 

The  lady  In  her  early  bower 
Is  blest  as  bee  in  morning  flower ; 
The  lady's  eye  is  flashing  bright. 
Like  water  in  the  morning  light ; 
The  lady's  sa^  is  sweet  ami  Inud, 
Like  skylark  o'er  the  morning  cloud ; 
The  lady's  smiles  are  smiles  that  pass 
Like  momtng's  breath  o'er  wavy  graw. 

She  thinks  of  one,  whose  harness'd  car 
la  triumph  comes  from  distant  Mrar ; 
She  thinks  of  one,  wiiose  nxutial  stale 
Will  darken  Rome's  imperial  gate  ; 
She  thinks  of  one,  with  laurel  crown'd, 
Who  shall  with  sweeter  wreaths  bo  bound. 
Voice,  eye,  and  smiles,  in  mingled  play, 
The  lady's  happy  thoughts  betray. 

Cor.  Her  voice  indeed,  and  this  my  favourite 

song ! 
It  is  tli&t  gentle  creature,  my  sweet  Portia 
1  call  her  mine,  because  she  i^  the  image 
Which  hath  possessM  my  fancy.     Such  vain 

thoughts 
Must  now  give  place.     I  will  not  linger  here. 
This  ii  the  garden  of  Sulpicius ; 
How  have  I  miisM  my  path  ?    She  sings  again. 

{Singi  without,  as  before.) 
^he  wanders  fitfully  from  lay  to  lay. 
But  all  of  them  some  air  that  I  have  praised 
In  happy  hours  gone  b}'. 

SONG. 

The  kind  heart  speaks  with  words  v\  kindly  sweet, 
That,  kindred  hearts  the  catchim;  umos  repeal ; 
And  love,  therewith  hia  soft  si=h  gently  blending, 
Makes  pleating  hanntiny.    Thus  soflly  sendmg 
I'lji  i««ing  cheer  acniss  the  nilly  main. 
Whilst  in  the  soundins  water  dips  thn  oar, 
And  glad  rcs{oase  bunts  from  the  nearine  fihore, 
Comes  to  our  ears  the  home-Unind  neanipn's  strain, 
Who  from  the  lofty  deck,  liail  their  own  land  again. 

Cor.  O  gentle,  sweet,  and  cheerful !  furm*d  to  be 
Whate'er  my  heart  could  prize  of  treasured  love ! 
Dear  as  thou  art,  I  will  not  linger  here. 

Xe<enter  Si'lpicivs  and  Obcbrbs,  breaking  out  upon 
him.  and  Okcbbks  catching  hold  of  his  n>t«  as  he 
if  foing  oiT. 

Ore.  Ha !  noble  Maro,  to  a  coward  tum'd. 
Shunning  a  spot  of  danger ! 

Sul.  Stay,  Cordeniu5. 
The  fellest  foe  thou  shalt  contend  with  here, 
U  her  thou  call'at  so  gentle.    As  for  me, 
1  do  not  ofler  thee  this  hand  more  freely 
Than  I  will  grant  all  that  may  make  thee  happy. 
If  Portiti  has  that  power. 
Tcv.  AaU  doit  thou  mean,  in  Tery  einmX  iM^iiA 


That  thou  wilt  give  me  Portia— thy  dnr  Poitiif 
My  fincy  catches  wildly  at  thj  wwdi. 

Sul,  And  truly  too,  Cordenini.    She  is  thiai, 
If  thoh  wilt  promise  me  to  love  her  mfy. 

Cot,   {Eagerly  clasping  the  kmen^  wU  Aa 

kissing  the  hands  qf  Solpidoa.)  Tk^ 

thanks  ! — thanki  (nm  mj  iwoU^  f/im 

flowing  heart, 

Which    has  no  words.— Friend,  father,  MA 

father! 
The  thought  creates  in  me  sneh 
I  am  bewilder'd  with  it. 

Sul.  Calm  tl^  flpintii^ 

Thou   shouldst  in  meeter  form  have  kasnli 

sooner. 
Had  not  the  execution  of  thoae 
(Pests  of  the  earth,  whom  on  one  haraiaf  pk. 
With  all  their  kind,  I  would  most  gladly  pontj 
Till  now  prevented  me.    Thy  friend,  Omisi 
Thou  owest  him  thanks— plead  tot  thee  povcfMlb 
And  had  my  leave.    But  dost  thou  listen  to  at? 
Thy  face  wears  many  colours,  and  big  dnps 
Bunt  from  thy  brow,  whilst  thy  cootndid  hpi 
Quiver,  like  one  in  pain. 

Ore.  What  sudden  illness  racks  thee  f 

Cor.  I  may  not  tell  you  now :  let  me  depaiL 

Sul.  {holding  him.)  Thoa  art  mj 
I  have  a  right 
To  know  whate'er  concerns  thce,- 

Cor.  And  so  thou  hast,  and  I  may  not  dsniN 
thee. 
Take,  take,  Sulpicius. — O  such  withering  vsik! 
The  sinking,  sickening  heart  and  parched  asrifc? 
I  cannot  utter  them. 

Sul.  Why  in  this  agony  of  perturbation } 
Nay,  strive  not  now  to  speak. 

Cor.  I  must,  I  antt  !- 

Take  back    thy  profler'd  gift;   all  earth  csri 

give;— 
That  which  it  cannot  give  I  must  retain. 

Sul.  What  words  are  these  ?    If  it  wereposidii 
I  could  believe  thee  touch'd  with  soreeiy. 
The  curf  ed  art  of  those  vile  Nazareces. 
Where  hast  thou  past  the  night  ?  their  haoaa  ■ 
near 

Ore.  Nay,  nay;  repress  thine  anger ;  nohkllB 
May  not  be  question'd  thus. 

Sul.  He  may,  and  shalL    And  yet  I  wiU « 
urge  him. 
If  he,  with  hand  press'd  on  his  breast,  will  say, 
That  he  detests  those  hateful  Nazames. 

Cor.  No  ;  though  my  life,  and  what  isdcaitcAi 
My  Portia's  love,  depended  on  the  words, 
I  would  not,  and  I  dur^t  not  utter  them. 

Sul.  I  see  it  well :  thou  art  insnared  and 
By  their  enchantments.    Demoniac  power 
Will  drag  thee  to  thy  ruin.    Cast  it  off  i 
Defy  it.    Say  thou  wilt  forbear  all  intntoant 
With  thi<  detested  sect.    Art  thoa  a  rr^^vr^  * 

Cor.  If  I  am  mad,  that  which  poiiwescs  as 
Outvalues  all  philosophers  e'er  tauf^t. 
Or  poets  e'er  imagined.— Listen  to  me. 
CaII  ye  these  Christians  vile,  becanse  they  fifi 
.\11  nature  shrinks  from,  rather  than  deoy 
What  seems  to  them  the  truth  f   Call  jt  thai  I 
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nr  wordi  impart  such  high  conceptions 

rcativt  and  parental  lore, 

t  Being  join'd,  as  makes  the  heart 

li  ennobling  thou^ts  ?   Call  ye  them 

ist 

live  in  steady  strong  assurance 

blessedness  ?   0,  listen  to  me  ! 

ETiA,  banting  fiom  a  thicket  close  to  them. 

listen  to  him,  father ! 

go  mj  robe,  fond  creature !  Listen  to 
m! 

r  syrens  were  less  fatal.    Charms 
ision,  luring  on  to  ruin, 
d  with  the  words  that  speak  their  faith } 
once  hear  them,  flutter  round  destruction 

£sacination,  like  the  moth, 
»m  of  half  its  form,  all  8Corch*d  and 
riveird, 

torch  returns.    I  will  not  listen  { 
nor  nhalt  thou. 

O,  say  not  so  ! 
listen  to  him,  you  may  save  him, 
m  from  his  errors. 

in  hope!  vain  hope!  What  is  manls 
tural  reason 

demon  subtlety  f  Cordenius  ! 
ilaro !  I  adjure  thee,  go  ! 
,  why  wottldst  thou  piU  destruction  on 

5? 

>  loved  thee  so,  that  though  possess*d 

precious  pearl,  most  dearly  prized, 

t  than  life,  yet  would  have  given  it  to 

ee. 

rt  weep :  e'en  for  thjrself  I  weep. 

ep  not,  my  kind  Sulpicius !  I  will  leave 

)earl  thou  wouldst  bestow  upon  me 

ttimation,  dearer  far 

ir  power,  or  fame,  or  earthly  thing. 

t  fierce  times  are  past,  thou  wilt,  per- 

ps, 

e  with  regard,  but  not  with  pity, 

e'er  my  earthly  end  hath  been, 

then  be  blest    And  thou,  dear  Portia, 

emember  me  ?   That  thought,  alas ! 

y  soul  in  weakness. — 

red,  if  it  were  possible, 

of  agony.    Is  it  not  possible, 

It  yet  Almighty  God  forgive  me  ! 

^hts  will  lurk  in  the  devoted  heart, 

cherishM  there.    I  may  not  offer 

:  of  all  to  thee. 

irewell !  sweet  Portia,  fare  thee  well ! 

Jtcku  hold  qf  him  to  prevent  hU  going,) 

lot  I  I  am  a  Parthian  now, 

I  is  in  retreat  [Exrr. 

t  noble  mind!  and  must  it  then  be 

in'd^ 

,  save  him,  father  !  Brave  Orcercs, 

ot  save  thy  fl>iend,  the  noble  Maro  ? 

wilt,  sweet  maid,  if  it  be  possible. 

bis  ftith  a  secret  in  our  breasts ; 

r  yet,  if  not  by  circumstances 

» ipeak,  conceal  it  from  the  world. 

I  joo,  my  lather  ? 


8ul.  I  will  not  betray  him. 

Por,  Then  all  may  yet  be  well  %  for  our  great 
gods. 
Whom  Caesar  and  his  subject  nations  worship. 
Will  not  abandon  Rome's  best,  bravest  soldier 
To  power  demoniac.    That  can  never  be 
If  they  indeed  regard  us. 

Ore.  Were  he  in  Parthia,  our  great  god,  the  sun,. 
Or  rather  he  who  in  that  star  resides. 
Would  not  permit  his  power  to  be  so  thwarted, 
For  all  the  demonry  that  e'er  exerted 
Its  baleful  influence  on  wretched  men. 
Beshrew  me !  for  a  thought  gleams  through  my 

brain. 
It  is  this  God,  perhaps,  with  some  new  name, 
Which  these  bewilder'd  Nazarenes  adore. 

Sul.  With  impious  rites,  mgit  strange  and  horri- 
ble. ^' 

Ore,  If  he,  my  friend,  in  impious  rites  hath  join'd. 
Demons,  indeed,  have  o'er  the  soul  of  man 
A  power  to  change  its  nature.    Ay,  Sulpicius ; 
And  thou  and  I  may,  ere  a  day  shall  pass, 
Be  very  Nazarenes.    We  are  in  ignorance ; 
We  shoot  our  arrow  in  the  dark,  and  cry, 
*  It  is  to  wound  a  foe.'    Come,  gentle  Portia ; 
Be  not  so  sad  i  the  man  thou  lovest  is  virtuous. 
And  brave,  and  loves  thee  well ;  why  then  despair  P* 

Por.  Alas !  I  know  he  is  brave  and  virtuous, 
Therefbre,  I  do  despair. 

Ore.  In  Nero's  court,  indeed. 

Such  men  are  ever  on  the  brink  of  danger. 
But  wouldst  thou  have  him  other  than  he  is  ? 

Por.  O  no!  I  would  not}  that  were  base  and 
sordid; 
Yet  shed  I  tears,  e'ten  like  a  wajrward  child 
Who  weeps  for  that  which  cannot  be  attain 'd,— 
Virtue,  and  constancy,  and  safety  join'd. 
I  pray  thee  pardon  me,  for  I  am  wretched, 
And  that  doth  make  me  foolish  and  perverse. 

[EIxEiTirr. 


ACT    III. 

SCEITE  I. — BEFOEJE  THE  GATE  OV  ITEBO'S  PALACE: 
GUARDS  WITH  THEXB  OFFICEBS,  DISCOVEnEO  09 
DUTY. 

Enter  to  them  another  Officib,  speaking  as  he  enters  to 

the  SoLDcaas. 

Firtt  QffL  Strike  up  some  sacred  strain  of  Roman 
triumph ; 
The  Pontiff  comes  to  meet  the  summon 'd  council. 
Omit  not  this  respect,  else  he  will  deem 
We  are  of  those  who  love  the  Nazarenes. 
Sing  loud  and  clearly. 

Enter  Poktifv  alteoded. 

SACEED    HTMir   BY   THE   SOLDXEJIS. 

That  chief,  who  bends  to  Jove  the  suppliant  knee, 
Shall  finn  in  power  and  high  in  honour  be  ; 
And  who  to  Mara  a  aoldier*s  homage  jields, 
Shalllaureird  glory  reap  in  bloody  fielda ; 
Who  vine-crown'd  Bacchus,  bounteous  lord,  adares> 
Shall  gather  still,  unacaih'd,  his  vinUge  stores ; 
Who  to  lair  Venus  liberal  offering  gives, 
Enrich'd  with  love,  and  sweet  affection  lives. 
Then,  be  joer  praUKs  si\\\  our  aacrei^  \2ki«inA^ 
O  Veaui,  Bacchus,  Mara,  and  love  wipKaiua  \ 
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Pon,  I  thank  ye,  lokiien !  Rome,  indeed,  hath 
triumph  *d, 
Bless M  in  the  high  protection  of  her  gods, 
The  sovereign  warrior  nation  of  the  world ; 
And,  favourM  by  great  Jove  and  mighty  Mart, 
So  may  she  triumph  still,  nor  meanly  stoop 
To  worship  strange  and  meaner  deities, 
Adrerse  to  warlike  glor^*.      [Ezrr,  vcith  his  train. 
First  Cjffi,  The  PontiiT  seems  disturb*d,  his  biow 

is  lowering. 
Second  Offi.  Reproof  and  caution,  mingled  with 
his  thanks. 
Though  utter'd  graciously. 

First  Offi,  He  is  ofFi  u JeJ, 

Because  of  late  so  many  valiant  solJieis 
Have  proselytes  become  to  this  new  worship ; 
A  wprship  too,  as  he  insinuates, 
Uc suited  to  the  brave. 
Third  QffL  Ay,  ay !  the  sacred  chickens  are  in 

danger. 
Second  QffL  Sylvius  is  suspected,  as  I  hear. 
First  QffL  Hush !  let  us  to  our  duty  {  it  is  time 
To  change  the  inner  guard. 
[Ezci'iTT  vith  music,  into  thM  gate  qf  the  palace, 

SCEXE  II. — ^A  COUNCIL  CIIAMIUI  IIT  THE  P.\L.\CE, 
KERO  Wmi  HIS  COrZISELLOaS  DBCOVEREO  (  KEJU) 
IN  THE  ACT  or  SPEAKING. 

Nero.  Yes,  Servius  ;  formerly  we  have  admitted, 
As  minor  powers,  amongst  the  ancient  gotis 
Of  high  imperial  Rome,  the  foreign  deities 
Of  friendly  nations  (  but  these  Nazarenes 
Scorn  such  association,  proudly  claiming 
For  that  which  is  the  object  of  their  faith, 
Sole,  undiviilcd  homai^c :  and  our  altars. 
Our  stately  temples,  the  majestic  forms 
Of  Mars,  Apollo,  thundering  Jove  himself, 
Ky  sculptor's  art  divine,  so  nobly  wrou^rht. 
Are  held  by  these  mad  zealots  in  cjntempt. 
Kxamine,  gayest  thou  I  shall  iniix-iiil  C'arsar 
Dci^n  to  examine  what  with^tan  S  his  {x>wer  ? 
I  marvel  at  thy  folly,  Serviu<i  Siilus. 


Enter  ORCsaBS,  fullofwed  b^ScLrmci 

The  Parthian  prince,  who  will  inform  us  XikIj. 
Orccres,  is  thy  friend  Cordenius  coming  * 
I  have  commanded  him,  and  at  this  hoar, 
To  bring  his  guarded  prisoner  to  the  palacei 
Here  to  remain  till  the  appointed  time. 

Ore.  I  know  not;  nor  have  I  beheld  Cordtua 
Since  yesterday ;  when,  at  an  early  hoar, 
Sulpicius  and  myself  met  him  by  chaDce : 
But  for  the  prisoner,  he  is  at  hand, 
£*en  at  the  palace  gate ;  for  aa  we  eoterM 
We  saw  him  there,  well  circled  round  with  eeuLi, 
Though  in  the  martial  throng  we  saw  not  Miroi 

Nero.  {To  the  Pontilf.)  Said  I  not  so ' 
{To  an  Officer.)  Command  them  instantly 
To  bring  this  wordy  Grecian  to  our  presence 

[EzzrOitB. 
Sulpicius,  thou  hast  known  this  Ethoclrs, 
Is  he  a  madman  or  ambitious  knave. 
Who  sought  on  human  folly  to  erect 
A  kind  of  fancied  greatness  for  himself  ? 

Sul.  I  know  not  which,  great  Nero. 

Nero.  And  didst  thou  not  advise  me  eannttr 
To  rid  the  state  of  such  a  pestilence  * 

SuL  And  still  advise  thee,  Nero;  §at  thiiGnik 
Is  dai) ferrous  aliove  all,  who,  with  their  lives. 
Hive  yet  paid  forfeit  for  their  itrange  belid       , 
They  come  :  the  prisoner  in  foreign  garb 
So  closely  wrapp'd,  I  scarcely  see  his  face. 


Emm'  an  Otficer. 
Oft.  Tlie  PontiflT,  miishty  Cu"*ar,  wails  without, 
Ar.<l  craves  admittance. 
Xero.  Lei  him  be  admitleJ. 

Kni«-r  PcSTifT. 

P.'Miff,  thy  vi<ai;e,  if  I  reail  it  w«'li. 

Says,  that  some  weii;hty  matter  t>ri[:t:s  thee  here : 

Thou  ha5t  oui  leave  to  5 peak. 

Pon.  Imperial  Nero,  (!i>l«l  th.iu  n..t  condemn 
That  eli»iurnt,  hut  pestilential  Nazarenc, 
The  (irecian  Kth'»cle«,  whi«e  speci  tus  word^ 
Wrap  in  delu^iim  all  who  listen  t<^  liim, 
Spreailin<;  hi<  baleful  errois  o'er  the  wuihi  ' 

Xero.  Did  1  ci'ii  Icmn  hmi !  KVn  this  very  day, 
He  in  the  aniphitheatie  nuelji  \\\<  i!o «m ; 
Havini:.  I  trust,  no  ^^■wc■^  <  f  won!*  to  charm 
The  enchafed  lion,  or  the  f ^mi'^liM  wolf. 

Pon.  I  am  in  form  M.  ax.  J  I  I  elieve  it  true 
That  this  bold  milefaci.'i  i*  cnliriieil. 

.Vffo.  It  i>  impi>««iMr  *  I . :.'« :uu<  Man> 
1«  iiworn  to  ituaid  the  )ii««.ia-: :  «t.  failing;. 
(iix'W  could  he  fail  ')  to  yx}  ur.h  tii<  own  life 
^>^  AiMt    Out  behold  his  f^vv^uuic  li'ienfi. 


Enif  r  PatsoKBR,  attended. 
Pon.  If  it  in  truth  be  he. 
Xero.  ( 7*0  the  Pon  till)  Dost  thou  still  donb:' 
{To  fAePiisoner.)  Stand  forth,  audaciuus  reM, 9 

my  will ! 
Dost  thou  «tiil  brave  it,  fal<e  and  subtle  spnt' 
Cor.    {thrju'injf    off  hiM    Grecian    eiJtk,  «< 
aJvanrinv  to  Nero.)  I  am  not  fJ»f,A> 
gu^tus,  but  if  subtle, 
.\dd  to  my  punishment  what  shall  be  deem'J 
Meet  ritiilution.    I  have  tnily  sworn. 
Or  to  prtHiuce  thy  thrall,  or,  therein  failir^. 
To  cive  my  life  fir  his ;  and  here  I  ftuuL 
Kthocle<,  l-y  a  hi;;lier  p<mer  than  thine, 
Is  yet  resfivel  for  i:reat  and  l-le5<ed en>!«. 
Take  thou  the  fiirfeit ;  I  have  kept  my  uath. 
Xero.  1  am  amazed  beyond  the  power  of  Etfi^ 
a  nee  ! 
.  Tirows  it  to  such  a  pitrh  that  Rome's  InxtapfsM 
■  Are  by  thi<  wizani  sorcery  so  chatm'd  ? 
Then  it  i<  time,  fix>i\  sooth  !  that  sweepiai  v^ 

lli-anre 
Should  rid  the  earth  of  every  tainted  thin; 
'  Wliich  thit  curst  sect  hath  touchU    Cyiicatf 
i  Maro, 

Thou  who  hi<t  f  lujht  our  battles,eracedoorit>>i 
And  borne  a  nulle  Koman^  honour *J  nanr. 
What.  0  whit  pi.wer  ci>uld   tempt  thee  to  ^ 
!ihame ' 
Cor.  I  have  J«een  tempted  by  that  mi^ty  Pi^*"! 
I  Who  ea\e  to  Rome  her  gn-atneM.  to  the  eirJi 
Korm  and  exi^lenre  ;  yea,  and  to  the  soul 
Of  hvir.-:.  acme  man,  sense  and  perceptioa: 
Hut  not  to  shame,  O  Carsar  !  not  to  shame ! 
Xnro.  What,  hast  thou  not  become  a  SuMOm, 
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[  apprtheikM  ?  Sajr,  thoa  hast  not  $ 

igh  thy  prtttBt  aet  ii  most  aodacknif, 

I  tpai*  thj  lUik 

f  tfaoa  wooldit  fpan  mj  life,  and  to  that 

grace 

tie  wealth  of  Rome,  and  all  the  power 

%  great  lord,  I  would  not  for  the  bribe 

titan  I  am,  or  what  I  am 

»j. 

rhoa  art  a  Chriitian,  then  ?  Thoa  art  a 


am  a  man,  who,  teeing  in  the  damee 
imtlees  Chrlstiani  floffur,  long'd  to  know 
irer  ooold  make  them  brave  the  fear  o^ 
death, 

and  inCuny.— >And  I  have  learnt 
r  adore  a  God^— one  God,  supreme, 
r  all  men,  his  created  sons, 
a  father  i  and  beholding  sin, 
f  comption,  mar  this  earthly  nee, 
B  to  ewth  his  sinless,  heavenlj  Son, 
with  geseroQS  deroted  love, 
of  exaltation  and  of  glory. 
Mm  beck  to  virtoe,  yea,  to  virtue 
all  be  crownM  with  never-ending  blise. 
t  that  they  with  deep  adoring  gratitude 
ge  to  that  Son,  the  sent  of  God, 
became  a  willing  sacrifice 
unkind  from  sin  and  punbhraent, 
for  them  a  better  life  hereafter, 
rtal  lile  is  ck>sed.    The  heart's  deep  ho- 
nage 

well  such  creatures,  so  redeem'd. 
lut  on  that  dreaming  madness  ? 
it  madness 

humble  follower  of  Him, 
the  bliss  of  heaven  to  be  for  us 
earth,  in  spotless  virtue  living 
s'er  lived ;  such  words  of  comfort  speak- 

Bg. 

and  elevate,  and  cheer  the  heart, 

)'er  spoke  {  and  suffering  poverty, 

and  wrong,  and  pain,  and  death  itself, 

»'er  suflerM  .'^-O,  if  this  be  madness, 

kes  each  generous  impulse  of  my  nature 

)  ecstasy,  each  towering  hope 

i  noblest  height  of  bold  conception  i 

h  is  reason  callM,  and  yet  has  taught  jrou 

p  different  gods  in  every  clime, 

d  wicked  u  their  worshippers, 

to  it,  is  poor,  confined,  and  mean, 

Scythian's  cnrtain'd  tent,  compared 

iride  range  of  fair,  expanded  nature. 

way,  away !  with  all  those  lofty  words ! 

bewilder  thee. 

!t  bear  them,  Nero  !  O  resist  them  not ! 

ey  are  appointed  for  thy  f^ood, 

e  good  of  thousands.    When  these  hands 

re  so  oft  done  Rome  a  soldier's  service, 

oe  wluch  speaks  to  thee,  are  tum'd  to 


appears  so  wild  and  fanciful, 
membered  with  far  other  feelings. 
6i  that  I  request  of  Nero, 
[  aaid  these  hands  have  fought  for  Rome, 
of  these  seoaton^ 


i 


First  bind  thyi^  by  ereiy  sacred  oath 
To  give  this  body  to  the  flames,  then  hear  mt| 
0  could  I  speak  what  might  eonviaee  Rome^  chief^ 
Her  eenatois,  her  tribes,  her  meanest  slaves. 
Of  Chnst*9  most  blessed  trath,  the  fatal  pile 
Would  be  to  me  a  car  of  joyful  triumph. 
Mounted  more  ghidly  than  the  laurell'd  hero 
Vaults  to  his  envied  seat,  while  Romet  thnng'd 

streets 
Resound  his  shouted  name.    WRhin  me  stiis 
The  spirit  of  truth  and  power  whkh  spoke  to  me. 
And  will  upon  thy  mind^— 

Nero.  I  charge  thee  cease ! 

Ore.  Nay,  emperor !  might  I  entreat  tot  him  ? 

Cor.  {eaiekimg  hoU  ((f  Oreeres  eagerly.)  Not  for 
my  life. 

Ore.  No ;  not  for  that,  brave  Maro ! 
{To  Nero.)  Let  me  entreat  that  he  may  freely 

speak. 
Fear^  then  he  should  convince' thee  by  his  words  f 
That  were  a  foul  affh>nt  to  thine  own  reason. 
Or  to  the  high  divinities  of  Rome. 

Nero.  Cease,  Prince  of  Parthia  I  nor  too  far  pie* 
sume 
Upon  a  noble  stranger's  privilege. 

Pom.  Shall  words  so  bold  be  to  mine  ear  aognit 
So  freely  utterM  with  impunity  ? 

Ore.  Pontiff!  I  much  revere  thy  sacred  oiBee, 
But  scorn  thy  paltry  words.    Not  freely  speak  f 
Not  with  impunity !  Is  this  a  threat  f 
Let  Rome*!  great  master,  or  his  angry  slaves. 
Shed  one  drop  of  my  blood,  and  on  our  plains 
Where  heretofore  full  many  a  Roman  corse. 
With  Parthian  arrows  pierced,  have  vultures  fed, 
T^'ice  thirty  thousand  archers  in  array, 
Elach  with  his  bow  strain'd  for  tlie  distant  mark. 
Shall  quickly  stand,  impatient  for  revenge. 
Not  with  impunity ! 

Sui.   Nay,  nay,  Oreeres !   with  such  haughty 
words 
Thoult  injure  him  thou  plead*8t  for.   Noble  Casar ! 
Permit  an  aged  man,  a  faithful  servant. 
To  speak  his  thoughts.    This  brave  deluded  youth 
Is  now,  as  I  sincerely  do  believe. 
Beneath  the  power  of  strong  and  dire  enchantment. 
Hear  not  his  raving  words,  but  spare  his  life. 
And  when  its  power  (for  all  delusion  holds 
Its  power  but  for  a  season)  shall  be  spent. 
He  will  himself  entreat  your  clemency. 
And  be  again  the  soldier  of  the  state, 
Brave  and  obedient    Do  not  hear  him  now ; 
ComihtdHf  him  to  retire. 

Cor.  I  thank  thee,  good  Sulpicius,  but  my  life, 
For  which  thou  plead'st,  take  no  account  of  that  s 
I  yield  it  freely  up  to  any  death. 
Cruel  or  merciful,  which  the  decree 
Of  Cssar  shall  inflict,  for  leave  to  speak 
E*en  but  a  few  short  moments.    Princely  Nero ! 
The  strong  enchantment  which  deludes  my  soul 
Is,  that  I  do  believe  mjrself  the  creature, 
Subject  and  soldier,  if  I  so  may  speak. 
Of  an  Almighty  Father,  King,  and  Lord, 
Before  whose  presence,  when  my  soul  shall  t>e 
Of  flesh  and  blood  disrobed,  I  shall  appear. 
There  to  remain  with  all  the  ^at  and  fpiod 
That  e*er  have  lived  on  earth  *,  yea^au^nVCB^ i^iabSak 
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Higher  than  earth  e*er  own*d,  in  such  pure  bliss 
As  human  heart  conceives  not,— if  my  life, 
With  its  imperfect  virtue,  find  acceptance 
From  pardoning  love  and  mercy  {  but,  if  otherwise, 
That  I  shall  pass  into  a  state  of  misery 
With  eouls  of  wicked  men  and  wrathful  demons. 
That  I  believe  this  earth  on  which  we  stand 
Is  but  the  vestibule  to  glorious  mansions, 
Through  which  a  moving  crowd  for  ever  press ; 
And  do  regard  the  greatest  Prince,  who  now 
InAicts  shoit  torment  on  this  flesh,  as  one 
Who  but  in  passing  rudely  rends  my  robe. 
And  thinkest  thou  that  I,  believing  this. 
Will  shrink  to  do  his  will  whom  I  adore  ? 
Or  thinkest  thou  this  is  a  senseless  charm. 
Which  soon  will  pass  away  P 

Nero,  High  words,  indeed,  if  resting  on  good 
proof ! 
A  maniac's  fancies  may  be  grand  and  noble. 

Cor,  Ay,  now  thou  listenest,  as  a  man  should 
listen. 
With  an  inquiring  mind.    Let  me  produce 
The  proofs  which  have  constrain'd  me  to  belieTe, 
From  written  law  and  well-attested  facts  \ — 
Let  me  produce  my  proofs,  and  it  may  be. 
The  Spirit  of  Truth  may  touch  thy  yielding  heart. 
And  save  thee  from  destiuctijn. 

Ntro,  Ha  !  dost  thou  think  to  make  of  me  a  con- 
vert ? 
Away,  weak  fool !  and  most  audacious  rebel ! 
Give  proofs  of  thy  obedience,  not  thy  faith. 
If  thou  wouldst  earn  thy  pardon. 

Cor.  If  thou  condemn  me  in  the  flames  to  die 
I  will  and  must  obey  thee ;  if  to  live. 
Disgrace il  hy  pardon  won  through  trcachrry 
To  Gfxl,  niy  Kiiif;  supremo,  and  his  blessM  Christ, 
I  am,  iiulci"!,  thy  disul>cdient  rebel. 

Nuo.   Ai  •]  ^!ull  as  such,  most  dearly  pay  the 
foiftit. 
Out ! — taki-  him  from  my  presence  till  the  time 
Of  public  exrcution. 
CorJrniu^  M:iro,  thou  shalt  fall  this  day 
By  no  ipiu'Mc  ft"*; — a  nuble  lion, 
FumishM  arid  luire,  shall  be  thy  adversary. 
Apd  dust  thitu  <>tnilo  and  raise  thy  head  at  this, 
lu  stately  conridviirc  ? 

Cor.  (;od  will  deliver  me  from  every  adversary. 
Aii'l  thou  too  smiU'st. — Yes ;  he  will  deliver 
That  which  I  call  tnynrlf.     For  tliis  pour  form 
Which  vcst^  me  ri<und,  I  f;ivc  it  to  destruction 
As  gladly  a-*  the  «torm-bcat  traveller, 
Who.  bavin;:  r»'a<  hM  his  destined  place  of  shelter, 
Pinps  at  the  d  )or  hi^  mantlf*s  cumNmus  weight. 

AVro.   (c"/i!.'.)   Then  to  thy  vi^innary  hopes  I 
\v\\v  tlicr, 
Inconifi'  W  man  !  Mere,  in  this  cham!>er 
Keep  hi:n  secure  till  the  ap{iointe<l  hour. 

{To  the  Olficers,  4-f.) 
Off,  good  Sulptcius  !  hanj;  not  on  rnc  thus  ! 

Sul.  O,  niifc'hty  C.i'^ar !  n  'untfrmand  your  orders : 
Del.iy  it  but  a  month,  a  werk,  a  day. 

[KxFfNT  N«*ri»,  Sulpiriu<!,Sinatoi!<,  ifc.  Sulpicius 
still  kf^pinfr  rlose  to  Nero  in  the  act  of  tup- 
ptinttion,  —  Orceres,  C'ordeniu«,  and  (lUards 
rrmainy  the  (iuanls  ttandin^  rcxpertfully  at  a 
distance  in  the  back'ground. 


Ore,  Noble  Cordenius  I  can  tbjr  maitbl  ipdit 
Thus  brook  to  be  a  public  ipcctacic, 
Fighting  with  savage  beasts,  the  sport  of  fools. 
Till  thou  Shalt  (all,  defoim'd  and  horrible. 
Mangled  and  piece-meal  torn  P    It  m«t  not  te. 

Cor,  Be  not  lo  moved,  Oreeres ;  I  can  bcir  it 
The  God  I  worship,  who  hath  made  ne  hamMr, 
Hath  made  me  dauntless  too.    And  for  the 
Which,  as  I  guess,  disturbs  tfaec  most,  my 
The  Lord  and  Leader  I  have  awom  to  fiaUow, 
Did  as  a  malefactor  end  his  days. 
To  save  a  lost,  perverted  race :  shall  I 
Feel  degradation,  then,  in  following  him? 

Ore,  In  this,  alas !  thou*lt  follow  him  too  mtlft 
But  whither,  noble  Maro  f 

Cor,  E'en  to  my  destined  home,  my  Fate^ 
house. 

Ore,  And  where  is  that  f   0,  canit  thoa  tdl  m 
where? 
Beyond  the  ocean  or  beneath  the  earth  9 
Be  there  more  worlds  than  this,  heyond  ov  km 
In  regions  vast,  above  the  lofty  stars .' 
Could  we  through  the  far  stretch  of  space  dcsoy      < 
K*en  but  the  distant  vei^,  though  dimly  mufcl, 
Of  any  other  world,  I  would  believe 
That  virtuous  men  deceased  have  sn  good  tntk 
A  destined  place  of  rest. 

Cor.  Believe  it— O,  believe  it,  biave  Oncm! 

Ore,  ril  tr>'  to  do  it    1*11  become  a  Chtiitim, 
Were  it  but  only  to  defy  this  tyrant 

Cor,  Thou  must  receive  with  a  far  diffcieat  ipitf 
The  faith  of  Jesus  Christ    Perhaps  thon  wilL 
My  heart  leaps  at  the  thought.    When  I  an  dni 
Remain  in  Rome  no  longer.     In  the  £ast 
Search  thou  fur  Kthocle^,  whom  I  have  rescued; 
And  if  he  shall  convert  thee,  O,  how  richly 
He  will  repay  all  I  have  dune  for  him ! 
— But,  I  would  now  withdraw  a  little  space. 
To  pour  my  thout^hts  in  prayer  and  thankfulae** 
To  Him,  the  (Treat,  the  p^od,  the  wise,  the  ju»t. 
Who  holds  man*s  spirit  in  hi«  own  high  keepuf. 
And  now  sup^iortt  my  soul,  and  will  support  it. 
Till  my  appointed  task  i«  done.     In  secret 
The  hearts  by  Jesu^  taught,  were  bid  to  pray, 
And,  if  it  be  |>ermitted,  so  will  I. 

(To  the  (;uards,  who  advance  as  he  $pteh  t» 
them.) 
My  guanls  and,  some  time  past,  my  fellow  soMinfi 
Let  me  remain  alone  a  little  while. 
And  fear  not  my  escape.    If  ye  diittrust  me, 
Watch  well  the  door,  and  bind  my  haub  wiA 
chain*. 

First  Offi,    Yes,  brave  Cordenius,  to  aaoCkfi 
chamber 
Thou  may<t  retire,  and  we  will  watch  withooL 
Hut  be  thy  person  free :  we  will  not  bind. 
With  felon  conl  or  chain,  tho^e  ^-aliant  bands 
Whirh  have  so  often  for  thy  country  fought, 
I'nlil  we  are  rommaiideJ. 

Cor.  I  thank  ye  all,  my  friends,  and  I  belieTt 
That  I  shall  meet  and  thank  ye  too  hereafter; 
For  there  i^  si>methin:;  in  you  liod  mu«t  love. 
And,  loving,  will  ni>t  ;:ive  to  rcpn^bation. 

(roFintOftnr.) 
Codrus,  thou  once  diiUt  put  thy  life  in  hazard, 
^\jid  sutTctcdat  much  to  save  a  liclplcti  Greek 
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it  proteetkm  of  thee. 

(TMnUmg  U  thi  Steood  Officer.) 
Ay,  and  thou, 
ills,  once  m  lidi  and  tempting  nnsom 
ittedst  to  a  wretched  captive^ 
hose  whom  Jesna  came  to  lavei 
iiall  meet  heieafter.  (To  Third  Officer.) 
my  former  enemj,  weepest  IhouV 
niea  no  more ;  thon  art  my  brother, 
e  \  my  little  term  of  life 
jr  on  {  I  mutt  not  spend  it  thus. 

[EXBTOT. 

. — A    CROWDED    AMPHITHXATRE:    NERO 
E  SENATORS  DISCOVERED  IV    THE  RACK- 

srrmio  ur  state,  portia  rt  the  side 
,  Of  TUE  ACT  or  supplication. 

oius  on  the  iront,  meetinf  wiih  another  noble 
Roman. 

^er/y.)  Is  he  advancing  ? 
MR.  Yes,  and  close  at  hand, 

I  by  a  group  of  martial  friends. 
seen  him  on  a  day  of  battle 
tie  charge  with  noble,  portly  gait, 
e  treads  the  ground  with  buoyant  steps 
n  its  surface  spring,  as  though  he  press'd 
of  renovating  power.    His  form 
ely  and  enlarged  beyond  its  wont  i 
countenance,  oft  tum'd  to  heaven, 
look  as  if  some  god  dwelt  in  hhn. 
ir  do  the  people  greet  him  ? 
M.  Every  face 

u  him,  turns,  with  transit  quick, 
liration.    Warlike  veterans 
ng  tears  like  inCsnts.    As  he  pass'd 
he  commanded  in  Armenia, 
d  a  shout  u  if  a  victor  came, 
m  with  long  and  loud  applause 
g  to  reprove  them. 

(Noi99  without  qf  thouiingt,) 
Hark !  he  comes. 

tSNiDS,  fi>!loir«d  bf  Oacxass  and  Sylvius, 
Dded  bf  other  friends,  with  Ouards,  fte. 

vancinggagerlytotneethim.)  Cordenius, 

Cordenius !  hear  a  friend, 

aadent  friend  i  thy  Portia's  father ! 

Ibotstool  she  is  pleading  for  thee, 

ot  plead  in  vain,  if  thou  wilt  testify 

mind,  a  willingness  to  live. 

on  so  pleased  to  die,  and  am  so  honoured, 

r  the  pure  and  holy  truth, 

e's  instinct  seems  in  me  extinguish'd. 

emperor  freely  pardon  me, 

eve  it  is  the  will  of  God 

lid  yet  on  earth  promote  his  service, 

li«ving,  am  content  to  live ; 

lying,  to  his  will  resign'd. 

A  OB  the  front,  and  catching  hold  of  CoRmt- 
I  with  eageroeM  and  great  agiuUon. 

thou  art  pardoned.    Nero  spares 


t  only  say  tbon  art  a  Roman, 

id  fi^  aa  all  thy  fsthera  were, 

•a;r  to  say  thou  art  a  Christian. 

Hikiy  caotto  Portia !  life  preserved  by 
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E'en  to  be  spent  in  want  and  eontnmely. 
Rather  than  grieve  thy  kind  and  tender  heart. 
My  dearest,  gentlest  friend !  I  had  accepted: 
But  to  deny  my  God,  and  put  dishonour 
Upon  the  noblest,  most  exalted  faith 
That  ever  was  to  human  thoughts  revealM, 
Is  what  I  will  not^-yea,  and  though  a  Roman, 
A  noble  Roman,  and  a  soldier  too, 
I  dare  not  do.    Let  Nero  have  this  answer. 
Par,  No,  not  this  answer,  ICaro  i  not  this  as- 
awer ! 
Cast  not  life  from  thee,  dear,  most  dear  Cordenius ! 
Life,  too,  which  I  should  spend  my  life  in  cheering. 
Cast  it  not  from  thee  like  a  worthless  thing. 
Cor.  Because  it  is  not  worthless  but  most  pre- 
cious. 
And  now,  when  dear  to  thee,  more  precious  lar 
Than  I  have  e*er  esteem*d  it,  'tis  an  offering 
More  meet  for  God's  acceptance  i 
Withheld  from  Him,  not  e'en  thyself,  sweet  maid, 
Cooldst  cheer  its  course,  nor  yet  couldst  thou  be 
happy. 
Par.  Nay,  but  I  could  *— to  see  thee  still  alive. 
And  by  my  side,  mine  own  redeemed  friend. 
Should  I  not  then  be  happy  ? 
Cor.  1  should  be  by  thy  side,  dear  love !   hot 
thou. 
With  all  thy  excellence,  couldst  have  no  happiness. 
Mated  with  one,  whose  living  form  alone 
Could  move  upon  the  earth,  whilst  far  adrift 
His  mind  would  dwell,  by  ceaseless  meditation. 
In  other  worlds  of  blessedness  or  wo ; 
Lost  to  the  one,  and  to  the  other  link'd 
By  horrid  sympathy,  till  his  wrench'd  nature 
Should  to  a  demon's  fell  and  restless  spirit 
At  last  be  changed. 

Par.  Alas,  alas !  and  dost  thou  then  believe 
That  naught  remains  for  thee  but  death  or  misery  ? 

Cor.  No,  gentle  Portia !  firmly  I  believe 
That  I  shall  live  in  endless  happiness. 
And  with  the  blest  hereafter  shall  behold 
Thy  blessed  self,  with  ecstasy  of  love. 
Exceeding  every  thought  of  earth-bom  passion. 
As  the  fair  morning  star  in  lovely  brightness 
Excels  a  night-fly,  twinkling  through  the  gloom. 
Live  in  this  hope,  dear  Portia !  hold  it  fut  % 
And  may  his  blessing  rest  upon  thy  head. 
Who  loves  the  loving  and  the  innocent ! 
Farewell,  in  love  and  hope  !  farewell,  in  peace  ! 
Farewell,  in  quickening  faith, — in  holy  joy ! 
Por.  {ckuping  hU  kneeM.)  Nay,  let  me  yet  con- 
jure thee ! 
Make  me  not  wretched,  me  who  once  was  happy. 
Ay,  happiest  of  all  in  loving  thee. 

Cor.  This  is  mine  angubh  and  my  suffering ! 
0,  good  Sulpicius !  bear  her  to  her  home. 
8tU.  (Uading  her  gently  away,  while  $he  itill 
clingt  to  him.)  Forbear,  my  child,  thy 
tears  are  all  in  vain. 

Enter  a  Liotor. 

Lie.  Cssar  forbids  all  further  interruption 
To  his  imperial  sentence.    Let  Cordenius 
Forthwith  prepare  him  for  the  fatal  fight. 
This  is  mine  office,  and  I  must  perform  it 

(Begim  to  ditrobe  Cordenius,  while  Portia  tkriett 
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aloud,  and  is  carried  cff  in  tkt  armt  qf  ktr 
father,) 
Pbrobe  thee,  Maro,  of  those  martial  weeds. 
Cor.   Gladly;   for  him  I  serve,— my  giorioos 
Master 
Hath  braced  me  with  an  armour  that  defies 
All  hostile  things ;  in  which  IMl  strive  more  proudly 
Than  I  have  ever  fought  in  field  or  breach 
With  Rome's  or  Nero's  foes. 

Lie.  Cxsar  desires  thee  also  to  remember, 
That  no  ignoble  audience,  e'en  thy  emperor. 
And  all  the  utates  of  Rome,  behold  thy  deeds. 
Cor.  Tell  him  my  deeds  shall  witness'd  be  by 
those 
Compared  to  whom  the  emperor  of  Rome, 
With  all  her  high  estates,  are  but  as  insects 
Hovering  at  midday  o'er  some  tainted  marsh. 
I  know  full  well  that  no  ignoble  audience 
Are  present,  though  from  mortal  eyes  conceal'd. 
Farewell,  my  friends  !  kind,  noble  friends,  farewell ! 
Apart  to  Sylvius,  tchile  Orceres  goet  off,  reap^ 
fearing  in  another  part  of  the  theatre.) 
Sylvius,  farewell !  If  thou  shouldst  e'er  be  call'd 
To  die  a  holy  martyr  for  the  truth, 
God  give  thee  then  the  joy  which  now  I  feel. 
But  keep  thy  faith  conceal'd,  till  useful  service 
Shall  call  thee  to  maintain  it    God  be  with  thee ! 

{Looking  round.) 
Where  is  Orceres  gone  f   I  thought  him  near  me. 

8yl.  rris  but  a  moment  since  he  left  thy  side 
With  eager  haste. 
Cor.  He  would  not  see  my  death.    I'm  glad  he's 
gone. 
Say  I  inijuircd  for  him,  and  say  I  bless'd  him. 
^Now  I  am  ready.    Earthly  friends  are  gone. 
Angels  and  blessed  spirits,  to  your  fellowship 
A  few  short  pangs  will  bring  me. 
— O,  Thou,  who  on  the  cross  for  sinful  men 
A  willing  suflerer  hung'st !  receive  my  soul ! 
Almighty  G<k1  and  sire,  supreme  o'er  all .' 
Pardun  my  sins  and  take  me  to  thyself ! 
Accept  the  last  wurds  of  my  earthly  lips : 
High  halleliij-ih  to  thy  holy  name  ! 

{A  Lion  now  appears ^  issuing  from  a  low  door 
at  the  end  of  the  Stage,  and  Cordenius,  advan^ 
cing  to  meet  it,  enters  the  Arena,  when  Orceres 
from  a  I'fty  ftand  amont^st  the  spertators,  tends 
an  arrow  from  his  bow,  which  pierces  Corde- 
nius through  the  heart.     lie  then  disappears, 
and  re-entering  below,  catches  hold  qf  his  hand 
as  Sylvius  supports  him  from  falling  to  the 
ground.) 
Ore.   {to  Cordenius.)    Have  I  done  well,  my 
fi  ieiul  ^ — this  is  a  death 
More  worthy  of  a  Koman. 
I  made  a  vow  in  secret  to  my  heart, 
That  thou  shouUKt  ucVr  be  made  a  mangled  sight 
For  gazing  crowds  and  Nero's  ruthless  eye. 

Sjfl.  That  dying  K>i)k,  which  almost  smiles  upon 
thee, 
Says  that  thou  hast  done  well ;  though  words  no 

more 
May  piss  from  these  closeil  lips,  whose  last  bless'd 

utterance 
Was  the  soul's  purest  and  sublime^t  impulse. 

{The  curtain  dropt.) 


NOTE  TO  THE  MUMA. 

Fos  the  belter  undemanding  cT  dUsNOtalUMa  ■ 
the  foregoing  drama,  I  beg  to  traMcribe  a  few  pasMfM 
fiom  Fox's  HlKorj  of  Martyn,  uken  from  book  L,  «kick 
conuios  an  account  of  the  ten  penecttlons  of  the  prin^ 
tire  church. 

He  says,  on  the  authority  of  JuAln  Maitjir-^Asi 
whether  earthquake,  peitilence,  or  whatever  pablK  o> 
lamity  befell,  it  was  attributed  to  the  Chriiiiansr  (^bea 
Is  added)  "over  and  besides  all  theee,a  great  oceuiaa 
that  stirred  up  the  emperors  against  the  Chrisiiani  cav 
by  one  Publius  Tarquinius,  the  chief  prelate  of  tht 
IdoUtroua  sacriflcea,  and  Mamertinua,  the  chief  gorerv* 
of  the  city,  In  the  time  of  Trajanos,  who^  partly  vik 
money,  partly  with  sinister,  pestilent  oounsaite,  panlf 
with  inlamous  accusationa,  (as  witnesKth  NaaclAnj 
Incensed  the  mind  of  the  emperor  m  wantk  apisft 
God's  people.** 

In  the  account  of  the  third  persecution  (ai.  VIM) 
Eitftasius,  a  great  and  victorious  captain,  is  mettMmi 
as  suffering  martyrdom  by  ortler  of  the  Empcnr  AAMk 
who  went  to  meet  him  on  his  return  from  conqaart  em 
the  barbarians ;  but  upon  Eusiaslus's  iHoslng  m  As 
way  to  do  sacrifice  to  Apollo  for  his  vieiory, 
him  to  Rome,  and  had  him  pot  to  denth. 

In  the  fourth  persecution,  (an.  162*)  it  is 
that  many  Christian  soldiers  were  fUind  in  lbs  lof 
of  3Iarcua  Aurelius. 

"  As  these  al^vesaid  were  going  to  their  eiscstiMb 
there  was  a  ccruin  soldier  who  in  their  defsna  ink 
part  against  thoae  who  railed  upon  then,  fcr  the  vMifc 
cause  the  people  crying  out  against  blm,  he  was  i|f» 
hended,  and  being  constant  In  his  profeailon,  was  kA' 
with  beheaded." 

In  the  persecutions  of  Declus,  severml  soUlm  » 
mentioned  aa  martyrs,  snoe  of  whom  had  befoi*  !■» 
ccaled  Uieir  (aiih ;  and  in  the  tenth  persecution.  Slav- 
lius,  the  capuin  of  the  Theban  band,  with  b:s  sM^i^ 
tu  the  number  of  GC06,  (a  numlier  probably  antlj  f* 
aegerated,)  are  recorded  as  having  been  sUiB  M 
martyrs  by  the  order  of  Maximinian. 

TertuUian,  in  his  .\pology  ibr  the  Chriftians,  i 
the  slandenius  accusations  aninst  them,  of 
to  death  children  and  wonhippiQ2  an  au's  head, 
when  we  consider  how  f^ind  the  l^iK>rani  are  of  i 
inent  ariaing  from  cruel,  al4urd,  and  wtmderful 
and  how  easily  a  misapiirohended  and  detached  i^ 
prriStfion  may  lio  iliaped  by  conj«<ture  into  a  dciaiM 
iransactiou,  such  accusatii>os  wire  very  piul«i->t  aat 
might  te  naturally  expecl(>d ;  particularly  whea  tks 
unofTending  meflEueas  of  thrir  lichavi'<ur  madetviftal 
hidden  atrocities  more  necessary  f«.<r  ihe  jur.iticatMi  rf 
their  peraecuiors. 


CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS. 

Is  there  a  man,  that  from  some  lofty  steep, 
Views  in  his  wide  survey  the  bfumlless  deep. 
When  its  vast  waters,  lined  with  sun  and  ihads* 
Wave  beyond  wave,  in  sericd  distance,  fade 
To  the  pale  sky  ; — or  views  it,  dimly  seen. 
The  shifting  screens  of  dnftcd  mist  between 
As  the  huge  cloud  dilates  it^  saMe  form. 
When  grandly  curtainM  liy  th'approacbing  itctns,* 
Who  feels  not  hi^  awed  soul  with  wonder  nse 
To  Him  whose  power  created  sea  and  skies. 
Mountains  and  de^erti,  civine  to  the  sicht 
The  wonders  of  the  djy  and  of  the  night  ^ 
Rut  let  sirnie  fleet  be  seen  in  warlike  pnde. 
Whose  stately  ships  tlie  restless  billows  ride, 
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eh,  with  kyftj  m&fts  tnd  biighttning  sheen 
read  nils,  moves  like  ft  veeted  queen  r— 
,  be  flone  distent  btik,  tstnj, 
ft  pilgrim  on  his  lonely  ws  j» 
ts  steady  eoiine.£RNn  port  end  shore, 
jtinct,  ft  spedCy  sad  seen  no  more,— 
1  the  pride,  the  qrmpftthy,  the  dame, 
.  leeling  stir  his  thiiuing  frame ! 
!  whose  mandate  dost  inert  obeyM  I 
bis  crtfttnre  man  whom  thou  hast  made  !** 


shore,  whose  crowded  strand 
Its  and  nobles  of  the  land, 
e  hinds  and  townsmen  trim, 
essM  soldiers  stem  and  grim, 
J  maids  and  dames  of  pride. 
Its  by  their  mother^  side,<» 
!St  seaman  stood  that  e'er 
or  ship  through  tempest  steer} 
as  bold,  and  good  as  wise  s 
let  of  ft  thousand  eyes, 
is  fonn  and  features  cast  i 
mien  and  simple  guise, 
r  secmM  to  look  their  last 
hich  conscious  worth  is  gradng, 
lere  hope,  tiie  lines  ef&dng 
t  and  care,  bestow'd,  in  truth, 
kk  eyes'  imperfect  tracing 
and  air  of  youth. 

n. 

lis  lofty  gait,  and  high 

n  of  th'  enlighten'd  eye, 

niscd  in  t&t  bright  hour 

pointed  suppliant  of  dull  power. 

in  rain  of  states  and  kings  desired 

)ce  for  his  vast  emprise  required  ?^ 

Dt  sage,  who,  by  his  lamp's  faint  light, 

:  and  map  spent  the  long  silent  night  ?— > 

who  meekly  fortune's  buffets  bore, 

in  One  alone,  whom  heaven  and  earth 

>re? 

m. 

rorld  is  in  his  mind, 

ith  creatures  of  his  kind, 

ts  to  feel,  with  minds  to  soar, 

to  consider  and  explore ; 

0  might  find,  from  trespass  shriven, 

earth  and  joy  in  heaven. 

irer  divine,  whom  storms  obey," 

d  his  heart,)  a  leading  star, 

i  him  on  his  blessed  way  { 

o  join  by  fute  divided  far. 

ghts  !  which  heaven  doth  but  ordain 

be,  the  rest,  alas !  how  vain ! 

IV. 

licre  lived  of  mortal  mould, 
tnnts  vrith  his  thoughts  could  hold 
ace?   Earth's  greatest  son 
enro'd  fiune,  or  empire  won, 
'ol&ll'd,  within  a  narrow  scope^ 
portion  of  his  ample  hope. 


With  heavy  sigh  and  look  depress^. 

The  greatest  men  will  someUmes  hear 

The  stoiy  of  their  acts  address'd 

To  the  young  strangert  wandering  ear. 

And  check  the  half-swoln  tear. 

Is  it  or  modesty  or  pride 

Which  may  not  open  pnise  abide  f 

No  I  read  his  inward  thoughts !  they  tell, 

His  deeds  of  lame  be  prizes  welL 

But,  ah !  they  in  his  fancy  stand. 

As  relics  of  a  bli^ted  band. 

Who,  lost  to  man's  approving  sight. 

Have  perish'd  in  the  gloom  of  night. 

Ere  yet  the  glorious  light  of  day 

Had  glitter'd  on  their  bright  amy. 

His  mightiest  feat  had  once  anotiier, 

Of  high  imagination  bomy— 

A  loftier  and  a  nobler  brother, 

From  dear  existence  torn  { 

And  she  for  those,  who  are  not,  steeps 

Her  soul  in  wo,— like  Rachel,  weeps. 

V. 

The  signal  given,  with  hasty  strides 
The  sailors  climb'd  their  ships'  dark  sides  i 
Their  anchors  weighed  (  and  from  the  shore 
Each  stately  vessel  slowly  bore. 
High  o'er  the  deeply  shadow'd  flood. 
Upon  his  deck  their  leader  stood. 
And  tum'd  him  to  the  parted  land. 
And  bow'd  his  head  and  waved  his  hand. 
And  then,  along  the  crowded  strand, 
A  sound  of  many  sounds  combined. 
That  wax'd  and  waned  upon  the  wind. 
Burst  like  heaven's  thunder,  deep  and  grand  | 
A  lengthen'd  peal,  which  paused,  and  then 
Renew'd,  like  that  which  loathly  parts. 
Oft  on  the  ear  retum'd  again, 
The  impulse  of  a  thousand  hearts. 
But  as  the  lengthen'd  shouts  subside, 
Distincter  accents  strike  the  ear. 
Wafting  across  the  current  wide, 
Heart-utter'd  words  of  parting  cheer  i 
**  O !  shall  we  ever  see  again 
Those  gallant  souls  recross  the  main  ? 
God  keep  the  brave !  God  be  their  guide ! 
God  bear  them  safe  through  storm  and  tide ! 
Their  sails  with  favouring  breezes  swell ! 
0  brave  Columbus  !  fare  thee  well !" 

VI. 

From  shore  and  strait,  and  gulf  and  bay. 

The  vessels  held  their  daring  way, 

Left  hi  behind,  in  distance  thrown 

All  land  to  Moor  or  Christian  known. 

Left  far  behind  the  misty  isle. 

Whose  fitful  shroud,  withdrawn  the  while. 

Shows  wood  and  hill  and  headland  bright 

To  later  seamen's  wondering  sight. 

And  tide  and  sea  left  far  behind 

That  e'er  bore  freight  of  human  kind  i 

Where  ship  or  bark  to  shifting  gales. 

E'er  tack'd  their  course  or  spread  their  sails. 

Around  them  lay  a  boundless  main 

In  which  to  hold  their  silent  reign } 
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Bit  for  the  ptniiif  cvnnt^  ilow, 
And  cleft  wiTee,  brawling  round  the  proir, 
Tbej  might  have  thought  10016  magk  tpell 
Had  bound  them,  weary  fate !  for  trer  there  to 
dwelL 

VIL 

What  did  this  tracklen  waste  supply 
To  soothe  the  mind  or  please  the  eye  ? 
The  rising  mom  through  dim  mist  breaking. 
The  flicker'd  east  with  purple  streaking  { 
The  midday  cloud  through  thin  air  flying, 
With  deeper  blue  the  blue  sea  dying  1 
Long  rid^  wares  their  white  mains  rearing. 
And  in  the  broad  gleam  disappearing  1 
The  broaden'd,  blaxing  sun  declining, 
And  western  waves  like  fire  flood  shining  1 
The  sky's  vast  dome  to  darkness  given. 
And  all  the  glorious  host  of  heaven. 

VIIL 

Full  oft  upon  the  deck,  while  other's  slept, 

To  mark  the  bearing  of  each  well-known  star 

That  shone  aloft,  or  on  th*  horizon  hi. 

The  anxious  Chief  his  lonely  vigil  kept  1 

The  mournful  wind,  the  hoarse  wave  breaking  near. 

The  breathing  groans  of  sleep,  the  plunging  lead. 

The  steersman's  call,  and  his  own  stilly  tread. 

Are  all  the  sounds  of  night  that  reach  his  ear. 

His  darker  form  stalk 'd  through  the  sable  gloom 

With  gestures  discomposed  and  features  keen. 

That  might  not  in  the  fue  of  d^  be  seen, 

Like  some  unblessed  spirit  from  the  tomb. 

Night  after  night,  and  day  succeeding  day, 

So  passM  their  dull,  unvaried  time  away  1 

Till  hope,  the  seaman's  worshipp'd  queen,  had  flown 

From  every  valiant  heart  but  his  alone ; 

Where  still,  by  day,  enthroned,  she  held  her  state 

With  sunny  look  and  brow  elate. 

IX. 

But  soon  his  dauntless  soul,  which  naught  could 

bend. 
Nor  hope  delay'd,  nor  adverse  fate  subdue. 
With  more  redoubled  danger  must  contend 
Than  storm  or  wave— a  fierce  and  angry  crew. 
"  Dearly,"  say  they,  •*  may  we  those  viiions  rue 
Which  lured  us  from  our  native  land, 
A  wretched,  lost,  devoted  band. 
Led  on  by  hope's  delusive  gleam. 
The  victims  of  a  madman's  dream  ! 
Nor  gold  shall  e'er  be  ours,  nor  fame  1 
Not  e'en  the  remnant  of  a  name. 
On  some  nide-letter'd  stone  to  tell 
On  what  stranj^  coast  our  wreck  befell. 
For  us  no  requiem  shall  be  sung. 
Nor  prayer  be  said,  nor  passing  knell 
In  holy  church  be  rung. 


»> 


X. 

To  thoughts  like  thetie,  all  forms  give  way 

Of  duty  to  a  leader's  sway  ; 

All  habits  of  respect  that  bind 

With  easy  tie  the  human  mind. 

E'en  love  and  admiration  throw 

Their  nobler  bands  aside,  nor  show 


A  gentler  mien  1  rtlttloiit,  MMit, 

Olaraotthhnnow  lik^aagiyiaidei 

And,  as  he  movcf,  ah,  wratchii  chiar! 

Their  mutterM  cinet  mch  hta  matt 

But  all  andamted,  firm  and  wtg/t. 

He  iCQmi  their  thieati,  yet  IhM  ht  nelhti  fk 

ngei 
**  I  brought  jroo  from  your  Mtiw  Aon 
An  unknown  ocean  to  cxploic. 
I  brought  you,  partners,  by  my  udtp 
Want,  toil,  and  danger,  to  abide. 
Tet  weary  stillness  hath  so  soon  rabdned 
The  buoyant  soul,  the  heart  of  piide, 
Men  who  in  battle's  brunt  full  oft  have  firmly  ito( 
That  to  some  nearing  coast  we  bear. 
How  many  cheering  signs  declare ! 
Wayfaring  birds  the  blue  air  ranging. 
Their  shadowy  line  to  blue  air  changing. 
Pass  o'er  our  heads  in  frequent  flocks  1 
While  seaweed  from  the  parent  neks 
With  fibry  roots,  but  newly  torn 
In  tressy  lengthen'd  wreaths  are  on  the  clear  vi 

borne. 
Nay,  has  not  e'en  the  driftbg  current  broofjlit 
Things  of  rude  art,— of  human  cunning  wro^ihl 
Be  yet  two  days  your  patience  tried. 
And  if  no  shore  is  then  descried. 
E'en  turn  your  dastaid  prows  again. 
And  cast  your  leader  to  the  main." 

XL 

And  thus  a  while  with  steady  hand 

He  kept  in  check  a  wayward  band, 

Who  but  with  half-expre«s'd  disdain 

Their  rebel  spirit  could  restrain. 

The  veteran,  rough  u  war-wpm  steel. 

Oft  spum'd  the  deck  with  grating  heel  i 

The  seaman,  bending  o'er  the  flood. 

With  stony  gaze  all  listless  stood  ( 

The  sturdy  bandit,  wildly  rude. 

Sung,  as  he  strode,  s(ime  garbled  strain. 

Expressive  of  each  fitful  mood, 

Timed  by  bis  sabre's  jangling  chain 

The  proud  Castilian,  boasted  name ! 

Child  of  an  ancient  race 

Which  proudly  prized  its  spotless  fame, 

.\nd  deem'd  all  fear  disgrace. 

Felt  quench'd  within  him  honour's  generous  flii 

And  in  his  gather'd  mantle  wrapped  his  face. 

XIL 

So  pass'd  the  day,  the  night,  the  second  day 
With  its  red  setting  sun's  extinguish 'd  ny. 
Dark,  solemn  midnight  coped  the  ocean  wide. 
When  from  his  watchful  stand  Columbot  cried, 
«  A  light,  a  light !"— blest  sounds  that  nmg 
In  every  ear. — M  once  they  s|vung 
With  haste  aloft,  and,  peering  bri^t. 
Descried  afar  the  blessed  sighL 
**  It  moves,  it  slowly  moves  like  ny 
Of  torch  that  guides  some  wanderer^  way ! 
And  other  lights  more  distant,  seeming 
As  if  from  town  or  hamlet  streaming ! 
Tis  land,  tis  peopled  land  ;  man  dwelleth  thM 
And  thou,  O  God  of  heaven !  hast  heani  ihj  ■ 
vant's  pnyer  I" 
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xm. 

ig  day  gvn  to  tiieir  vkw 
iBt  ihore  And  headltiidf  bhw 
»ii|tit  land*    Thai  rote  on  air 
mtM  of  joj,  mix'd  wildly  ttiang* 
tee  of  weeping  and  of  prayer, 
re  of  tbeir  bleased  cluinge 
ith  to  life,  from  fierce  to  kind, 
that  sinks,  to  all  that  elevates  the  mind, 
bo,  by  faithless  fear  insnared, 
r  brave  chief  so  mdely  dared, 
th  keen  self-opbraiding  stnng^ 
ery  manly  feeling  wrung. 
It  tears,  looks  that  entreat, 
(ling  at  his  worshipp'd  feet. 
>n  blinded,  stubborn  guilt ! 
orth  make  us  what  thou  wilt ! 
a,  our  hearts,  our  lives,  are  thine, 
ndrous  man !  led  on  by  power  divine  !** 

XIV. 

lid  some  magic  could  arrest 
*roQS  feelings  of  the  breast, 
twart  the  common  baser  mass 
thoughts,  so  fleetly  pass,** 
apse  through  the  storm ! 
ctood  ckMes,  tempests  swell, 
ate  path  we  cannot  tell ; 
s  trace  and  form. 

00  earth  such  fugitives  are  bound  t 
reil'd  future  state  will  the  bless'd  chani 

found. 

XV. 

1  led  them  to  the  shore, 

lip  had  never  tooch'd  before ; 
e  he  knelt  upon  the  strand 
the  God  of  sea  and  land  ; 
ty  with  mien  and  look  elate, 
come  to  each  toil-worn  mate. 
1  with  courteous  signs  of  cheer, 
y  natives  gathering  near ; 
hem  gazed  with  wandering  eyes, 
oM  spirits  from  the  skies. 
e  did  be  possession  claim, 
la*B  royal  name. 

XVI. 

land,  wmarr'd  by  art, 

•  the  eye  and  cheer  the  heart  t 

fes*  simple  huts  were  seen 

heir  pafany  groves  between, — 

rhere  each  dome  of  sweepy  leaves 

Doming  gently  heaves, 

lie  deep  vans  fall  and  rise, 

ts  richly  verdant  dyes ; 

boee  simple  sons  till  now 

«ly  seen  a  careful  brow ; 

at  at  will  each  passing  day 

me  toil  or  active  play. 

IT  liglit  canoes  were  guiding, 

I  8lwt«*k  sweet  margin  gliding. 

he  avnny  sea  were  swimming, 

1  wnvti  0*^  their  dark  forms  gleamiBg  i 


Some  on  the  beach  for  shell-fish  itooping,  • 

Or  on  the  smooth  sand  gayly  trooping  i 
Or  in  link*d  circles  featly  dancing 
With  golden  braid  and  bracelet  ghmcing. 
By  shelter'd  door  wero  infants  creeping. 
Or  on  the  shaded  herbage  sleeping ; 
Gay  feather'd  birds  the  air  wero  winging. 
And  parrots  on  their  high  perch  swinging. 
While  humming-birds,  like  sparks  of  light. 
Twinkled  and  vanishM  from  the  sight 

XVIL 

They  eyed  the  wondrous  strangers  o'er  and  o'er^* 
Those  beings  of  the  ocean  and  the  air. 
With  humble,  timid  reverence  $  all  their  store 
Of  gathered  wealth  inviting  them  to  share ; 
To  share  whatever  their  lowly  cabins  hold  i 
Tbeir  feather'd  crowns,  their  fruits,  their  aims, 

tbeir  gold. 
Their  gold,  that  fatal  gift !— O  foul  disgrace ! 
Repaid  with  cruel  wreck  of  all  their  harmless  race. 

xvin. 

There  some  short,  pleasing  days  with  them  he 

dwelt. 
And  all  their  simple  kindness  dearly  felt. 
But  they  of  other  countries  told. 
Not  distant,  where  the  sun  declines. 
Where  reign  Caciques  o'er  warriors  bold. 
Rich  with  the  gold  of  eountless  mines. 
And  he  to  other  islands  sail'd. 
And  was  by  other  natives  hail'd. 
Then  on  Hispaniola*8  shore. 
Where  bays  and  harbours  to  explore 
Much  time  he  spent ;  a  simple  tower 
Of  wood  he  built,  the  seat  to  be, 
And  shelter  of  Spain's  infant  power  i 
Hoping  the  nurseling  fair  to  see. 
Amidst  those  harmless  people  shoot 
Its  stately  stem  from  slender  root. 
There  nine  and  thirty  chosen  men  he  placed, 
Gave  parting  words  of  counsel  and  of  cheer  | 
One  after  one  his  nobler  friends  embraced. 
And  to  the  Indian  chieftain,  standing  near, 
«  Befriend  my  friends,  and  give  them  aid. 
When  I  am  gone,*'  he  kindly  said. 
Blest  them,  and  left  them  there  his  homeward 

course  to  steer. 

XIX. 

His  prayer  to  Heaven  for  them  preferr'd 
Was  not,  alas !  with  favour  heard. 
Oft,  as  his  ship  the  land  forsook. 
He  landward  turo'd  his  farewell  look. 
And  cheer'd  his  Spaniards  cross  the  wave, 
Who  distant  answer  faintly  gave ; 
Distant  but  cheerful.    On  the  strand 
He  saw  their  clothed  figures  stand 
With  naked  fonns  link'd  hand  in  hand  !— 
Saw  thus  caress'd,  assured,  and  bold, 
Those  he  should  never  more  behold. 
Some  simple  Indians,  gently  won. 
To  visit  land,  where  sets  the  sun 
In  clouds  of  amber,  and  behold. 
The  wonders  oft  by  Spaniards  toldf 
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9tood  silent  by  themselvei  apart. 
With  nature*!  yearnings  at  their  heart. 
And  saw  the  coast  of  fttding  blue 
Wear  soft  and  sadly  from  their  view. 
But  soon  by  their  new  comrades  cheer'd, 
As  o*er  the  waves  the  ship  career'd, 
Their  wandering  eyes  aloft  were  cast 
On  white  swoln  sails  and  stately  mast. 
And  checkering  shrouds,  depicted  fair. 
On  azure  sea  and  azure  air ; 
And  felt,  as  feels  the  truant  boy. 
Who,  having  climb'd  some  crumbling  mound 
Or  ruin'd  tower,  looks  wildly  round 
A  thrilling,  fearful  joy. 

XX. 

Then  with  his  two  small  barks  again 
The  dauntless  chief  traversed  the  main ; 
But  not  with  fair  and  favouring  gales 
That  erst  had  fillM  his  western  sails  t 
Fierce  winds  with  adverse  winds  contended  i 
Hose  the  dark  deep,-— dark  heaven  descended  i 
And  threatenM,  in  the  furious  strife, 
The  shipe  to  sink  with  all  their  freight  of  precious 
life. 

XXI. 

In  this  dread  case,  well  may  be  guess*d 
What  dismal  thoughts  his  soul  depressed  t 
"  And  must  I  in  th'  o'erwhelming  deep, 
Our  bold  achievement  all  unknown. 
With  these  my  brave  adventurers  sleep, — 
What  we  have  done  to  dark  oblivion  thrown  ? 
Sink,  body  !  to  thy  watery  grave. 
If  80  God  will ;  but  let  me  save 
This  noble  fruitage  of  my  mind, 
And  leave  my  name  and  deeds  behind  !" 

xxn. 

Upon  a  scroll,  with  hasty  pen. 

His  wondrous  tale  he  traced, 

View*d  it  with  tearful  eyes,  and  then 

Within  a  casket  placed. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  he,  "  by  vessel  bound 

On  western  cruise,  thou  wilt  be  found  { 

Or  make,  sped  by  the  current  swift, 

To  Christian  shore  they  happy  drift 

Thy  story  may  by  friendly  eyes  be  read  i 

O'er  our  untimely  fate  warm  tears  be  shed ; 

Our  deeds  rehearsed  by  many  an  eager  tongue. 

And  requiems  for  our  parted  souls  be  sung." 

This  casket  to  the  sea  he  gave  ; 

Quick  sunk  and  rose  the  frcighUge  light, — 

AppearM  on  many  a  booming  wave, 

Then  floated  far  away  from  his  still  gazing  sight 

Yet,  after  many  a  peril  braved,— 

Of  many  an  adverse  wind  the  sport. 

He,  by  his  great  Preserver  saved, 

Anchor*d  again  in  Palos'  port. 

XXIII. 
O,  who  can  tell  the  acclamation  loud 
That,  bursting,  rose  from  the  assembled  crowd 
To  hail  the  hero  and  his  gallant  train, 
From  such  adventure  bold  returnM  again  !— 
The  warm  embrace,  the  oft-repeated  cheer, 
iUid  many  a  wistful  smile  and  many  a  tear  .*— - 


How,  pressing  close,  they  stood  i 
LookM  on  Columbus  with 
**  Is  he,"  so  spake  their  wc 
**  A  man  of  fleik  and  blood  f^ 
While  cannon  far  along  tho  ibon 
His  welcome  gave  with  deafsaing  rau. 

XXIV. 

And  then  with  measured  ttepf » todtt*  tad  tkm 

They  to  the  Christian's  sacred  temple  giL 

Soon  as  the  chief  within  the  house  of  God 

Upon  the  hallow'd  pavement  tzod* 

He  bowed  with  hxAy  fear  t— 

**  The  God  of  wisdom,  mercy,  might. 

Creator  of  the  day  and  night. 

This  sea-girt  globe,  and  every  stir  of  lig)bt. 

Is  worshipp'd  here." 

Then  on  the  altar's  steps  be  knelt. 

And  what  his  inward  spirit  felt. 

Was  said  unheard  within  that  cell 

Where  saintly  thoughts  and  feelings  dwell ; 

But  u  the  choral  chanters  raise 

Through  dome  and  aisle  the  hymn  of  piaiM 

To  heaven  his  glistening  eyes  were  tnm^l. 

With  sacred  love  his  t>otom  biimHL 

On  all  the  motley  crowd 

The  generous  impulse  seized  i  higk  dons  of  prii 

Wept  like  the  meekest  beedsman  by  thdr  likt 

And  women  sobb'd  aloud. 

XXV. 

Nor  statesmen  met  in  high  debate 
Deciding  on  a  country'^  fate. 
Nor  saintly  chiefs  with  fearless  zeal 
Contending  for  their  churches'  weal. 
Nor  warriors,  midst  the  t)attle*s  roar. 
Who  fiercely  guard  their  native  shore  |— 
No  power  by  earthly  coil  possest 
To  agitate  the  human  breast. 
Shows,  from  its  native  source  diverted, 
Man's  nature  noble,  though  perverted. 
So  strongly  as  the  transient  power 
Of  linkM  devotion's  sympathetic  hour. 
It  clothes  with  soft  unwonted  grace 
The  traits  of  many  a  ru^ed  face. 
As  bond  the  knees  unused  to  kneel. 
And  glow  the  hearts  unused  to  feel  ( 
While  evcr>'  soul,  with  holy  passion  moved. 
Claims  one  Almighty  Sire,  fear'd,  and  adond, 
loved. 

XXVI. 

With  western  treasures,  borne  in  fair  displsy, 

To  Barcelona's  walls,  in  grand  arrv** 

Columbus  slowly  held  his  inland  way. 

And  still  where'er  he  passM  along. 

In  eager  crowds  the  people  throng. 

The  wildest  way  o^er  desert  drear 

Did  like  a  city's  mart  appear. 

The  shepherd  swain  forsook  his  sheep  i 

The  goatherd  from  his  cragg>'  steep 

Shot  like  an  arrow  to  the  plain  ; 

Mechanics,  housewives,  leA  amain 

Their  broken  Usks,  and  press'd  beside 

The  truant  youth  they  meant  to  chide  i 

The  dull  hilalgo  left  his  tower. 

The  donna  fair  her  latticed  bower  i 
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press'd,  Ikir  ind  nnooutb, 
J  forms  of  ige  and  yoatli.' 

along  the  dark-ranged  pU« 
ing  lift,  was  hcaid  tht  while 
iwling  joy,  and  shouts  that  rung 
3  jT  a  loud  and  deafening  tongue. 
s  thought  the  gazing  throng, 

that  pageant  show  along, 
in  should  rue,  in  future  times, 
ert  plains  and  fields  untilPd, 
IS  with  listless  loiterers  fill'd, 
ering  spoil  received  from  foreign  climes  ! 

gare  thee,  thankless  Spain  ! 
und  world  o*er  which  to  reign ; 

not  with  the  gift  impart 

of  his  liberal  heart 
\y  mind,  to  bid  thee  soar 
n>bber's  lust  of  ore, 

ith  a  curse  entail*d  on  all  thy  countless 
re. 

xxvn. 

lona  come,  with  honours  meet 
tous  deeds  to  grace,  his  sovereigns  greet 
riner's  return.    Or  hall, 
»f  state  was  deem'd  too  small 
reception.    Pageant  rare ! 
leaven's  dome,  in  open  square, 
geous  thrones  were  placed ; 
them  on  an  humbler  seat, 
each  hand  the  titled  great, 
in  dizen'd  rows,  were  seen, 
lards,  and  crowds,  a  living  screen^ — 
sat,  with  noble  mien, 
tceljr  honours  graced, 
the  rojral  pair  his  tale  he  told: 
»«s  tale,  that  did  not  want 
1  words  or  braggart's  vaunt ; 
their  royal  feet  were  laid 
urls,  and  plumes  of  many  a  shade, 
s  of  virgin  gold, 
I  their  feathered  guise  arrayed, 
ns  low  obeisance  paid, 
at  wondrous  story's  close 

pair  with  reverence  rose, 
ling  on  the  ground,  aloud 
iks  to  Heaven.    Then  all  the  crowd, 
rom  impulse  of  the  heart, 
ed  priest's  ecstatic  art, 
gled  voice  Te  Deum  sang ; 

grand  choral  burst,  walls,  towers,  and 
Ikin  rang. 

XXVIII. 

his  brightest  hour,  too  bright 

n  weal  r-a  glaring  light, 

>cam  through  the  rent  cloud  pouring 

oad  lake,  when  storms  are  roaring ; 

Btre  of  a  wild  and  sombre  scene ; 

nly  bright  than  summer's  settled  sheen. 

XXIX. 

gly  Civoar  brighten'd,  all 
ir  cooit,  obey  his  call, 
ly  boards,  above  the  rest, 
lis  place,  admixed,  cartss'd : 


Proud  was  the  don  of  high  degree,  | 

Whose  honour'd  guest  he  deignM  to  be. 

Whate'er  his  purposed  service  wanted. 

With  ready  courtesy  was  granted: 

No  envious  foe  durst  cross  his  will. 

While  eager  shipwrights  ply  their  skill. 

To  busy  dockyard,  quty,  or  port. 

Priests,  lords,  and  citizens  resort: 

Their  wains  the  heavy  planks  are  bringing. 

And  hammen  on  the  anvil  ringing ; 

The  far-toss'd  boards  on  boards  are  falling. 

And  brawny  mate  to  work-mate  calling : 

The  cable  strong  on  windlass  winding ; 

On  wheel  of  stone  the  edge  tool  grinding ; 

Red  fire  beneath  the  caldron  gleaming. 

And  pitchy  fumes  from  caldron  steaming. 

To  sea  and  land's  men  too,  I  ween. 

It  was  a  gay,  attractive  scene ; 

Beheld,  enjoyed,  day  after  day. 

Till  all  his  ships,  in  fair  array. 

Were  boimden  for  their  course  at  last. 

And  amply  stored  and  bravely  mann'd. 

Bore  far  from  blue,  receding  land. 

Thus  soon  again,  th'  Atlantic  vast 

With  gallant  fleet  he  past 

XXX. 

By  peaceful  natives  hail'd  with  kindly  smiles. 

He  shortly  touch'd  at  various  pleasant  islet  r 

And  when  at  length  her  well-known  shore  apptar'd^ 

And  he  to  fair  Hispaniola  ncar'd. 

Upon  the  deck,  with  eager  eyes 

Some  friendly  signal  to  descry. 

He  stood ;  then  fired  his  signal  shot. 

But  answering  fire  received  not. 

**  What  may  tliis  dismal  silence  mean  } 

No  floating  flag  in  air  is  seen. 

Nor  e'en  the  Tower  itself,  though  well 

Its  lofty  site  those  landmarks  tell. 

Ha !  have  they  so  regardless  proved 

Of  my  command  ? — their  station  moved !" 

As  closer  to  the  shore  they  drew. 

To  hail  them  came  no  light  canoe ; 

The  beach  was  silent  and  forsaken : 

Nor  clothed  nor  naked  forms  appear'd, 

Nur  sound  of  human  voice  was  heard ; 

Naught  but  the  sea  birds  from  the  rock. 

With  busy  stir  that  fluttering  broke ; 

Sad  signs,which  in  his  mind  portentous  fears  awaken. 

XXXI. 

Then  eagerly  on  shore  he  went, 

His  scouts  abroad  for  tidings  sent ; 

But  to  his  own  loud  echo'd  cry 

An  Indian  came  with  fearful  eye, 

AVho  guess'd  his  questions'  hurried  sound. 

And  pointed  to  a  little  mound. 

Not  distant  far.    With  eager  haste 

The  loosen'd  mould  aside  was  cast 

Bodies,  alas  !  within  that  grave  were  found. 

Which  had  not  long  been  laid  to  rest, 

Though  so  by  changeful  death  defaced. 

Nor  form  nor  visage  could  be  traced. — 

In  Spanish  garments  dress'd. 

Back  from  each  living  Spaniard's  cheek  the  bloo^ 

Ran  chill,  at  round  their  noble  chief  thty  ttood^ 
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Wlio  iternly  spoke  to  check  the  rifing  tear. 
**  Eight  of  mj  valiftnt  men  mre  buried  here  i 
Where  are  the  rest  ?**  the  timid  Indian  shook 
In  every  limb,  and  slow  and  faintly  spoke. 
**  Some  are  dead,  some  sick,  some  ik>wn ; 
The  rest  are  up  the  country  gone, 
Far,  far  away."    A  hea?y  groan 
Utters  the  chief;  his  blanch'd  lips  quiver  i 
He  knows  that  they  are  gone  for  ever. 

xxxn. 

But  here  'twere  tedious  and  unmeet 
A  dismal  story  to  repeat. 
Which  was  from  mild  Cazique  received. 
Their  former  friend,  and  half  believed. 
Him,  in  his  cabin  far  apart. 
Wounded  they  found,  by  Carib  dart  i 
Received,  said  he,  from  savage  foe 
Spaniards  defending.    Then  with  accents  low 
He  spoke,  and  ruefully  began  to  tell. 
What  to  those  hapless  mariners  befelL 
How  that  from  lust  of  pleasure  and  of  gold. 
And  mutual  strife  and  war  on  Caribs  made. 
Their  strength  divided  was,  and  burnt  their  hold, 
And  their  unhappy  heads  beneath  the  still  earth 
laid. 

XXXItl. 

Yet,  spite  of  adverse  fate,  he  in  those  climes 

Spain's  infant  power  establishM ;  after-times 

Have  seen  it  flourish,  and  her  sway  maintain 

In  either  world,  o*er  many  a  fair  domain. 

But  wayward  was  his  irksome  lot  the  while. 

Striving  with  malice,  mutiny,  and  guile ; 

Yet  vainly  striving :  that  which  most 

Hi.4  generous  bosom  sought  to  shun, 

Xach  wise  and  liberal  purpose  crost. 

Must  now  at  Mammon's  ruthless  call  be  done. 

Upon  their  native  soil. 

They  who  were  wont  in  harmless  play 

To  frolic  out  the  passing  day. 

Must  pine  with  hateful  toil. 

XXXIV. 

Yea ;  this  he  did  against  his  better  will ; 

For  who  may  stern  ambition  serve,  and  still 

Hiii  nobler  nature  trust  ? 

May  on  unshaken  strength  rely. 

Cast  fortune  as  she  will  her  dye, 

And  say  "  I  will  be  just  ?" 

XXXV. 

Envy  mean,  that  in  the  dark 

Strikes  surely  at  its  noble  mark, 

Againi^t  him  rose  with  hatred  fell, 

Which  he  could  brave,  but  could  not  quell. 

Then  he  to  Spain  indignant  went. 

And  to  his  sovereiinis  made  complaint. 

With  manly  freedom,  of  their  trust. 

Put,  to  his  cost,  in  men  unjust. 

And  turbulent.    They  graciously 

His  plaint  and  plea  received ;  and  hoisting  high 

His  famed  and  gallant  flaf^  upon  the  main. 

He  to  hi*  western  world  rtturnM  again. 

Where  he,  the  sea*«  unwearied,  dauntless  rover, 

Through  many  a  gulf  and  strait,  did  first  discover 


That  continent,  whoM  nighty 
From  th'  utmost  firoieB  Milk 
£*en  to  the  frosen  soQtlii  a  1hi4 
Of  sur&ce  fail  and  itmcUiw 


^Qtllltlfl^ 


There,  through  vast  regkxis  rivers  pov. 
Whose  midway  skiff  sctree  tees  the  shore; 
Which,  rolling  on  in  lordly  pride. 
Give  to  the  main  their  ample  tkle ; 
And  dauntless  then,  with  current  itmi^ 
Impetuous,  roaring,  bear  akMig, 
And  still  their  sepanite  booonrs  keep, 
In  bold  contention  with  the  mighty  deep. 


There  broad-based  monntains  from  the  si|^ 

Conceal  in  clouds  they  vasty  height. 

Whose  frozen  peaks,  a  TiskMi  rare, 

Above  the  girdling  clouds  rearM  ht  in  ifpvik 

At  times  appear,  and  soothly  seem 

To  the  far  distant,  up-cast  eye. 

Like  snowy  watch-towers  c^  the  iky^— 

Like  passing  visions  of  a  dream. 

xxxvm. 

There  forests  grand  of  011*60  birth, 
0*er-canopy  the  darken'd  earth. 
Whose  trees,  growth  of  onreckoiiM  tfaM^ 
Rear  o'er  whole  regions  tu  and  wide 
A  checker'd  dome  of  lofty  pride 
Silent,  solemn,  and  sublime.— 
A  pillar'd  labyrinth,  in  whoee  traeklaM  glsaii» 
Unguided  feet  might  stray  till  close  d  Ml 
doom. 

XXXIX. 

There  grassy  plains  of  verdant  green 
Spread  far  beyond  man's  ken  are  seen. 
Whose  darker  bushy  spots  that  lie 
Strew 'd  o'er  the  level  vast,  descry 
Admiring  strangers,  from  the  brow 
Of  hill  or  upland  steep,  and  show. 
Like  a  calm  ocean's  peaceful  isles. 
When  morning  light  through  rising  vapoui  ■> 

XL. 

O'er  this,  his  last — his  proudest  fame. 
He  did  assert  hi<  mission'd  claim. 
Yet  dark,  ambitious  envy,  more 
Incensed  and  violent  than  before. 
With  crafty  machinations  gain'd 
His  royal  master's  ear,  who  stain 'd 
His  pnncely  faith,  and  gave  it  power 
To  triumph,  in  a  shameful  hour. 
A  mission'd  gownsman  o'er  the  sea 
Was  sent  his  rights  to  supersede. 
And  all  his  noble  schemes  impede,^ 
His  tyrant,  spy,  and  judge  to  be. 
With  parchment  scrolls  and  deeds  he  cant 
To  kindle  fierce  and  wasteful  flame. 
Columbus'  firm  and  dauntless  soul 
Submitted  not  to  base  control. 
r*>r  who  that  hath  high  deeds  achieved. 
Whose  mind  hath  mighty  plans  conceived. 
Can  of  learn 'd  ignorance  and  pride 
I  The  petty  vexing  rule  abide  ? 
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pled  bj  tn  ut  f-— 

chool'd  fofbetnnce  would  surpass. 

A  felon'k  chtin, 

in  must  cross  the  maio, 

his  fool  charge  to  cold,  uograteful 

XLL 

itle  nee  alone 
is  suffering  shown, 
arting  wait, 
rindness  on  him  cast, 

mantle  as  he  past^ 
bis  alter'd  state, 
at  Spirit  smooth  the  tide 
ales,  and  be  thy  guide  !'* 

vessel  wore  from  land, 
;  nods  and  gestures  kind- 
still  upon  the  strand 
dark  arms  on  the  wind, 
like  a  helpless  flock 
St  bear  the  cruel  shock 
ves,  yet  reckless  still, 
ain  of  present  ill. 
:c  he  could  not  now  control, 
1  bitter  agony  of  soul. 


XLIL 

larrow  deck  with  pain, 
r'd  his  rankling  chain. 
ve  captain  grieved  to  see 
noble  prisoner  gall, 
ed  to  set  him  free ; 
oke  the  lofty  thrall, 
ig  whom  I  have  served, 
is  recompense  deserved, 
ind  th*  unclasping  stroke, 
jnbs  will  wear  their  yoke. 

head  lies  in  the  dustj 
hall  in  my  coffin  rust, 
son'd  saw,  though  rude, 

preserved  of  black  ingratitude  !*' 

XLIII. 

manly  fortitude  gave  way 
ission's  dark  tumultuous  sway. 
;loom  within,  and  darker  grew 
gloom  without,  as  onward  drew 
storm  that,  deepening  on  its  way, 
irshall'd  host  obscured  the  day. 
tlume,  roird  the  heavy  clouds, 
c,  dim  masses,  sinking  slow, 
fther  air,  like  misty  sbroud<), 
ibre,  silent  deep  below, 
now-flakes  from  a  lowering  sky, 
mal  gloom  the  frighten 'd  sea-fowl  fly. 
solemn  stillness  round, 
n  its  awful  sound, 
the  distant  waves ; 
rean  wildly  rave:! ; 
ith  dying  strain, 
)Ugh  the  troubled  air 
wailings  of  despair, 
ibled  strength  returns  again : 
Is  and  rigging,  boards  and  mast, 
iowls,aiid  roars  th*  outrageous  blast 
4S 


XLIV. 

From  its  vast  bed  profound  with' heaving  throws 
The  mighty  wai te  of  weltering  watera  rose. 
O'er  countless  waves,  now  mounting,  now  deprest, 
The  ridgy  surges  swell  with  foaming  crest. 
Like  Alpine  barriers  of  some  distant  shore. 
Now  seen,  now  lost  amidst  the  deafening  roar  t 
While,  higher  still,  on  broad  and  sweepy  base. 
Their  growing  bulk  the  mountain  billows  raise, 
Each  far  aloft  in  lordly  grandeur  rides. 
With  many  a  vassal  wave  roughening  his  fotrow'cl 

sides. 
Heaved  to  ite  height,  the  dizzy  skiflT 
Shoots  like  an  eagle  from  his  cliff' 
Down  to  the  fearful  gulf,  and  then 
On  the  swoln  waters  mounts  again,— 
A  fearful  way !  a  fearful  sUte 
For  vessel  charged  with  living  freight ! 

XLV. 

Within,  without,  the  tossing  tempest's  rage  t 

This  was,  of  all  his  earthly  pilgrimage. 

The  injured  hero's  fellest,  darkest  hour. 

Yet  swiftly  pass'd  its  gloomy  power ; 

For  as  the  wild  winds  louder  blew. 

His  troubled  breast  the  calmer  grew ; 

And,  long  before  the  mighty  hand. 

That  rules  the  ocean  and  the  land. 

Had  calm'd  the  sea,  with  pious  reverence  fiird 

The  warring  passions  of  his  soul  were  still'd. 

Through  softly  parting  clouds  the  blue  sky  peer'd, 

And  heavenward  tnm'd  his  eye  with  better  feel* 

ings  cheer'd. 
Meek  are  the  wise,  the  great,  the  good  ;— 
He  sigh'd,  and  thought  of  Him,  who  died  on  holy 

rood. 

XLVI. 

No  more  the  angry  tempest's  sport. 

The  vessel  reach'd  its  destined  port 

A  town  of  Christendom  he  greets. 

And  treads  again  its  well-known  streets ; 

A  sight  of  wonder,  grief,  and  shame 

To  those  who  on  his  landing  came. 

And  on  his  state  in  silence  gazed, 

"  This  is  the  man  whose  dauntless  soul"— 

So  spoke  their  looks — **  Spain's  power  hath  raised 

To  hold  o'er  worlds  her  proud  control ! 

His  honour 'd  brows  with  laurel  crown 'd. 

His  hands  with  felon  fetters  bound !" 

XLVIL 

And  he  before  his  sovereign  dame 
And  her  stem  lord,  indignant  came ; 
And  bold  in  conscious  honour,  broke 
The  silence  of  his  smother'd  flame. 
In  words  that  all  his  inward  anguish  spoke. 
The  gentle  queen's  more  noble  breast 
Its  generous  sympathy  exprest ; 
And  as  his  varied  story  show'd 
What  wrongs  from  guileful  malice  flow'd, 
Th*  indignant  eye  and  flushing  cheek 
Did  oft  her  mind's  emotion  speak. 
The  sordid  king,  with  brow  severe. 
Could,  all  unmoved,  his  pleadings  heu; 
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Save,  that,  in  spite  of  royal  pride, 
Which  self  reproach  can  ill  abide. 
Hit  crimsonM  face  did  meanly  show 
Of  conscious  shame  th*  unworthy  glow. 
fiaiSed,  disgraced,  his  enemies  remain*d. 
And  base  ambition  for  a  time  restrain'd. 

XLVIII. 

With  four  snail  vessels,  small  supply 
I  trow !  yet  granted  tardily. 
For  such  high  service,  he  once  more 
The  western  ocean  to  explore 
Directs  his  course.    On  many  an  isle 
He  touched,  where  eheerly,  for  a  while, 
21is  mariners  their  cares  beguile 
Upon  the  busy  shore. 
And  there  what  wiles  of  barter  keen 
Spaniard  and  native  pass  between ; 
As  featherM  crowns,  whose  colours  change 
To  every  hue,  with  vizards  strange. 
And  gold  and  pearls  are  given  away, 
For  bead  or  bell,  or  bauble  gay  ! 
Full  oft  the  muttering  Indian  eyes 
With  conscious  smile  his  wondrous  prize, 
Beneath  the  shady  plantain  seated. 
And  thinks  he  hath  the  stranger  cheated ; 
Or  foots  the  ground  like  vaunting  child, 
Snapping  his  thumbs  with  antics  wild. 

XLIX. 

But  if,  at  length,  tired  of  their  guests, 

Consuming  like  those  hateful  pests. 

Locusts  or  ants,  provisions  stored 

For  many  days,  they  will  afford 

!No  more,  withholding  fresh  supplies, 

And  strife  and  threatening  clamours  rise,— 

Columbus*  gentle  craft  pursues, 

And  soon  their  noisy  wrath  subdues. 

Thus  speaks  the  chief, — "  Refuse  us  aid 

From  stores  which  Heaven  for  all  hath  made ! 

The  moon,  your  mistress,  will  this  night 

From  you  withhold  her  blessed  light, 

Her  ire  to  show ;  take  ye  the  risk." 

Then,  as  half  frightenM,  half  in  jest. 

They  turn  *d  their  faces  to  the  east,' 

From  ocean  rose  her  broadened  disk ; 

But  when  the  deep  eclipse  came  on. 

By  science  sure  to  him  foreknown. 

How  cower'd  each  savage  at  his  feet. 

Like  spaniel  couching  to  his  lord. 

Awed  by  the  whip  or  angry  word. 

His  pardon  to  entreat ! 

**  Take  all  we  have,  thou  heavenly  man ! 

And  let  our  mistress  smile  again  !'* 

L. 

Or,  should  the  ship,  above,  below. 
Be  fiird  with  crowds,  who  will  not  go ; 
Again  to  spare  more  hurtful  force, 
To  harmless  guile  he  has  recourse. 
*'  Ho !  gunner !  let  these  scramblers  know 
The  power  we  do  not  use:"  when,  lo  ! 
From  cannon *s  mouth  the  silvery  cloud 
Breaks  forth,  soft  curling  on  the  air. 
Through  which  appears  the  lightning's  glare. 
And  beiiowing  roan  the  thunder  loud. 


Quickly  from  bowsprit,  skrimd,  c 
Or  vessel's  side  the  Indiaaf  eut 
Their  naked  forms,  the  wmta 
0*er  their  dark  heads,  ai  ftoatty 
The  briny  waves  with  aimt  iwt*fpi«ad, 
They  gain  the  shore  with  UxntH  ipecd. 

LL 

Thus  checker'd  still  with  ibadt  tad  sheet 

PassM  in  the  west  his  Utter  kcm. 

As  through  the  oak's  tots'd  hnuichw  past 

Soft  moonbeams,  flickering  <m  the  grass  t 

As  on  the  lake's  dark  lurface  poor 

Broad  flashing  drops  of  summer  shower  >- 

As  the  rude  cavem*s  spany  sides 

When  past  the  miner's  taper  glides. 

So  roam'd  the  Chief,  and  many  m  sea 

Fathom'd  and  search'd  nnweviedly. 

Hoping  a  western  way  to  gain 

To  eastern  climes,— an  effort  vmin ; 

For  mighty  thoughts,  with  error  nacombiasd. 

Were  never  yet  the  meed  of  mortal  mini 

Ln. 

At  length,  by  wayward  fartone  cross^. 
And  oft-renew'd  and  irksome  strife 
Of  sordid  men,— by  tempests  tost« 
And  tired  with  turmoil  of  a  wanderer's  fifs, 
He  sail'd  again  for  Earopo**  ancient  sboif , 
So  will'd  high  Heaven !  to  cross  the  soas  nsM 
His  anchor  fix'd,  his  sails  for  ever  furl'd, 
A  toil-worn  pilgrim  in  t  weary  world. 

LHI. 

And  thus  the  Hero's  sun  went  down. 
Closing  his  day  of  bright  renown. 
Eight  times  through  breeze  and  storm  he  pMt 
O'er  surge  and  wave  th*  Atlantic  vast ; 
And  left  on  many  an  island  fair 
Foundations  which  the  after  care 
Of  meaner  chieftains  shortly  rear'd 
To  seats  of  power,  serv'd,  envied,  fear'd. 
No  kingly  conqueror,  since  time  began 
The  long  career  of  ages,  hath  to  man 
A  scope  so  ample  given  for  trade's  bold  raags, 
Or  caused  on  earth's  wide  stage  such  rapid,  aif 
change. 

LIV. 

He,  on  the  bed  of  sickness  laid, 
Saw,  unappaird,  death's  closing  shade ; 
And  there,  in  charity  and  love 
To  roan  on  earth  and  God  above. 
Meekly  to  heaven  his  soul  resign'd. 
His  body  to  the  earth  consign 'd. 
'Twas  in  Valladolid  he  breathed  his  last. 
And  to  a  better,  heavenly  city  pass'd  i 
But  St.  Dominga,  in  her  sacred  &ne 
Doth  his  blest  spot  of  rest  and  sculptursd  « 
contain. 

LV. 

There  burghers,  knights,  adventurers  bave^ 
Stood  round  in  funeral  weeds  bedif^t  \ 
And  bow'd  them  to  the  closing  grave, 
^  And  w&sh'd  his  soul  good  night. 
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LVI. 

bold  comptnioiu  of  his  toil, 
oaojr  a  clime,  who  wont  to  come, 
>W8,)  when  yexM  with  worldly  coil, 
adly  by  his  narrow  home  r~ 
nemies,  and  friends  that  grieve 
liding  tenderness,  and  say, 
he  love  he  did  from  as  receive,*'^ 
,  restless  spirits  of  a  day, 
iread  account  are  pass'd  away. 

Lvn. 

mn,  awful,  deep, 

hall  of  death  her  empire  keep  i 

it  times  the  hollow  pavement  smote 

vanderer's  foot,  amain 

lome,  and  arch,  and  aisle  remote 

ud  response  receives  again. 

r  starts  to  hear  the  growing  sounds, 

i  blazonM  trophies  waving  near  r~ 

my  feet  so  near  that  sacred  ground !" 

I  bows  his  head  :«^  Columbus  resteth 

LVHL 

youth,  perhaps,  ere  from  his  home 
13  venturous  bark,  will  hither  come, 
o*er  and  o*er  his  graven  name 
s  keenly  touch'd,-^with  heart  of  flame ; 

in  fancy's  wild,  delusive  dream, 
Lud  long  forgotten,  present  seem. 
I'd  ear,  the  east  wind  rising  shrill, 
^h  the  Hero's  shroud  to  whistle  still, 
deep  pendulum  swinging,  through  the 

the  rocking  of  his  lofty  mast ; 
gusts  rave  like  his  clamoroub  band, 
the  accents  of  his  high  command, 
tripling  quits  the  pensive  scene, 
ind  sighs,  and  weeps  to  be  what  he  has 

LIX. 

II  lightly  say  that  fame 
ut  an  empty  name ! 

at  sound  there  is  a  charm 
>  brace,  the  heart  to  warm, 
:  of  the  mighty,  dead, 
from  slothful  couch  will  start, 
ith  lifted  hands  outspread, 
3  act  a  noble  part  f 

LX. 

U  lightly  say  that  fame 
ut  an  empty  name ! 
or  those,  our  mighty  dead, 
t,  a  blank  would  be, 
vion*s  murky  bed,— 
v,  a  shipless  sea  ? 
e  distant  objects  seen, — 
arks  of  what  hath  been. 

LXL 

il  lightly  say  that  fame 
)Ot  an  empty  name ! 
ry  of  the  nighty  dead 
an  pilgnat  wistful  eye 


The  brightest  rays  of  cheering  shed. 
That  point  to  immortality  f 

LXn. 
A  twinkling  speck,  but  fix'd  and  bright, 
To  guide  us  through  the  dreary  night. 
Each  hero  shines,  and  lures  the  soul 
To  gain  the  distant  happy  goaL 
For  is  there  one  who,  musing  o'er  the  grave 
Where  lies  interr'd  the  good,  the  wise,  the  brave. 
Can  poorly  think,  beneath  the  mouldering  heap. 
That  noble  being  shall  for  ever  sleep  ? 
No ;  saith  the  generous  heart,  and  proudly  swells^-> 
«  Tliough  his  cered  corse  lies  here,  with  God  hit 
spirit  dwells." 
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Whsit,  sapient,  dauntless,  strong,  heroic  man ! 
Our  busy  thoughts  thy  noble  nature  scan. 
Whose  active  mind,  its  hidden  cell  within. 
Frames  that  from  which  the  mightiest  works  begin } 
Whose  secret  thoughts  are  light  to  ages  lending. 
Whose  potent  arm  is  right  and  life  defending, 
For  helpless  thousands,  all  on  one  high  soul  de* 

pending  :~^ 
We  pause,  delighted  with  the  fair  survey. 
And  haply  in  our  wistful  musings  say. 
What  mate,  to  match  this  noble  work  of  heaven. 
Hath  the  all-wise  and  mighty  master  given  ? 
One  gifted  like  himself,  whose  head  devises 
High  things,  whose  soul  at  sound  of  battle  rises. 
Who  with  glaved  hand  will  through  arm'd  squad- 
rons ride. 
And,  death  confronting,  combat  by  his  side  t 
Will  share  with  equal  wisdom  grave  debate. 
And  all  the  cares  of  chieftain,  kingly  state  ? 
Ay,  such,  I  trow,  in  female  form  hath  been 
Of  olden  times,  and  may  again  be  seen, 
When  cares  of  empire  or  strong  impulse  swell 
The  generous  breast,  and  to  high  deeds  impel ; 
For  who  can  these  as  meaner  times  upbraid. 
Who  think  of  Saragossa's  valiant  maid  ? 
But  she  of  gentler  nature,  softer,  dearer. 
Of  daily  life,  the  active,  kindly  cheerer  { 
With  generous  bosom,  age,  or  childhood  shielding. 
And  in  the  storms  of  life,  though  moved,  unyield- 
ing; 
Strength  in  her  gentleness,  hope  in  her  sorrow, 
Whose  darkest  hours  some  ray  of  brightness  borrow 
From  better  days  to  come,  whose  meek  devotion 
Calms  every  wayward  passion's  wild  commotion  % 
In  want  and  suffering,  soothing,  useful,  sprightly. 
Bearing  the  press  of  evil  hap  so  lightly. 
Till  evil's  self  seems  its  strong  hold  betraying 
To  the  sweet  witchery  of  such  winsome  playing ; 
Bold  from  affection,  if  by  nature  fearful, 
With  varying  brow,  sad,  tender,  anxious,  cheerful,— 
This  is  meet  partner  for  the  loftiest  mind, 
With  crown  or  helmet  graced,— yea,  this  is  woman- 
kind! 
Come  ye,  whose  grateful  memory  retains 
Dear  recollection  of  htr  tender  pains 
To  whom  your  oft-conn'd  lesson,  dally  «a\d. 
With  kiss  and  chetiin^  praises  waa.tvsi^>ii\ 
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To  gain  whose  nnile,  to  than  whose  mild  lehoke. 
Your  irksome  task  was  learnt  in  silent  nook, 
Though  truant  thoughts  the  while,  your  lot  ex- 
changing 
With  freer  elves, were  wood  and  meadow  ranging  j— 
And  ye,  who  best  the  faithful  virtues  know 
Of  a  Iink*d  partner,  tried  in  weal  and  wo. 
Like  the  slight  willow,  now  aloft,  now  bending. 
But,  still  unbroken,  with  the  blast  contending. 
Whose  very  look  callM  virtuous  vigour  forth, 
Compelling  you  to  match  her  noble  worth  i 
And  ye,  who  in  a  sister's  modest  praise 
Feel  manly  pride,  and  think  of  other  da^'s, 
Pleased  that  the  playmate  of  your  native  home 
Hath  in  her  prime  an  honourM  name  become  ;— 
And  ye,  who  in  a  duteous  child  have  known 
A  daughter,  helpmate,  sister,  blent  in  9ne, 
From  whose  dear  hand  which,  to  no  hireling  leaves 
Its  task  of  love,  your  age  sweet  aid  receives. 
Who  reckless  marks  youth's  waning  faded  hue. 
And  thinks  her  bloom  well  spent,  when  spent  foryou; 
Come  all,  whose  thoughts  such  dear  remembrance 

bear. 
And  to  my  short  and  faithful  lay  give  ear. 


bcatflif  hw^l 


I. 

Within  a  prison's  hateful  cell, 

Where,  from  the  lofty  window  fell, 

Through  grated  bars,  the  sloping  beam, 

Defined,  but  faint,  on  couch  of  stone. 

There  sat  a  prisoner  sad  and  lone, 

Like  the  dim  tenant  of  a  dismal  dream. 

]>eep  in  the  shade,  by  Iow-arch*d  door. 

With  iron  nails  thick  studded  o*er. 

Whose  threshold  black  is  cross'd  by  those 

Who  here  their  earthly  being  close. 

Or  issue  to  the  lif^ht  a^in 

A  scaffold  with  their  blood  to  stain, — 

Moved  something  softly.     Wistful  cars 

Arc  quick  of  sense,  and  from  his  book 

The  prisoner  raised  his  eyes  with  eager  look, 

**  Is  it  a  real  form  that  through  the  gloom  appears  ?" 

II. 
It  was  indeed  of  flesh  and  blood, 
The  form  that  quickly  by  him  stood ; 
Of  stature  low,  of  figure  light. 
In  motion  like  some  happy  sprite ; 
Yet  meaning  eyes  and  varying  cheek, 
Now  red,  now  pale,  seemM  to  U^^peak 
Of  riper  years  the  cares  and  feeling 
Which  with  a  gentle  heart  were  dealing. 
**  Such  sense  in  eyes  so  simply  mild  ! 
Is  it  a  woman  or  a  child  ? 

Who  art  thou,  damsel  sweet  ?  are  not  mine  eyes 
beguiled  ?" 

III. 

"  No  J  from  the  Redbracs*  tower  I  come  i 

My  father  is  Sir  Patrick  Hume  ; 

And  he  has  sent  me  for  thy  good. 

His  dearlv  honourM  Jerv  i<wo4id. 

Long  have  I  round  these  walls  been  straying 

As  if  with  other  children  playinc ; 

Long  nestr  the  gate  have  k(>pt  my  watch 

The  sentry *i  changing  time  to  catch. 


With  stealthy  itepe  I  galn'd  the  shade 
By  the  dose-winding  staircase  made. 
And  when  the  surly  turnkey  tstcr^. 
But  little  dreaming  in  his  mind 
Who  foUow'd  him  so  close  behind, 
Into  this  dtrken'd  cell,  witk 
ventured." 

IV. 

Then  from  the  simple  vest  that  bneed 
Her  gentle  breast,  a  letter  tractd 
With  well-known  characters,  sht  took. 
And  with  an  eager,  joyful  look 
Her  eyes  up  to  his  visage  eaat. 
His  changing  countenance  to  teUp 
As  o'er  the  lines  his  keen  glance  pMsM. 
She  saw  a  faint  glow  tinge  the  sickly  wan; 
She  saw  his  eytt  through  teardrops  nise 
To  heaven  their  look  of  silent  pniw. 
And  hopes  fresh  touch  undoing  liDcs  of  can 
Which  stress  of  evil  times  had  deeply  giavai  Am 
Mean  while,  the  joy  of  sympathy  to  tiaet 
Upon  her  innocent  and  lovely  face 
Had  to  the  sternest,  darkest  skeptic  gtvci 
Some  love  of  human  kind,  some  faith  in  n^nma 
Heaven. 

V. 

What  blessings  on  her  youthful  bead 
Were  by  the  grateful  patriot  shed, 
(For  such  he  was,  good  and  devoted. 
And  had  at  risk  of  life  promoted 
His  country's  freedom  and  her  faith. 
Nor  reckoning  made  of  worldly  skaihe,) 
How  warm,  confiding,  and  sincere. 
He  gave  to  her  attentive  ear 
The  answer  which  her  cautious  sire 
Did  to  his  secret  note  require  :— 
How  after  this  with  'quiries  kind. 
He  ask'd  for  all  she  left  behind 
In  Rcdbraes*  tower,  her  native  dwelling. 
And  set  her  artlesi  tongue  a-telling, 
Which  urchin  dear  had  tallest  grown. 
And  which  the  greatest  learning  shown. 
Of  lesson,  sermon,  psalm,  and  note. 
And  Sabbath  tiuestiuns  learnt  by  rote. 
And  merry  tricks  and  gambols  playM 
Hy  evening  fire,  and  forfeits  paid, — 
I  will  not  here  rehearse,  nor  will  I  say. 
How,  on  that  blessed  and  long-rememberM  diy. 
The  prisoncr*s  son,  deserving  such  a  sire. 
First  saw  the  tiny  maid,  and  did  admire, 
That  one  so  young,  and  wise,  and  gnod,  and  ftir. 
Should  be  an  earthly  thing  that  breathed  this  Mtti 
air. 

VL 

E'en  let  my  reader  courteously  suppose. 
That  from  this  visit  happier  days  arose  { 
Suppose  the  prisoner  from  his  thrmldoB  freed, 
And  with  our  lay  proceed. 

VII. 

The  damsel,  glad  her  mi««ion*d  task  was  done 

Back  to  her  home  long  since  had  blithely  goof  { 

And  there  remainM,  a  meek  and  dateoiU'tiliM 

Where  useful  toil,  with  play  between. 

And  pastime  on  the  sunny  green, 

kTlit  weeks  and  months  of  passing  yean  btgwl'*' 
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vm. 

the  while  cooTvlfive  Uj 
a  hmtefol  tyriDt'fe  swiy  i 
»">  bigot  mind  th'  atcendant  gainM, 
't\y  nged  blind  ruthless  power  i 
en,  who  true  to  conscience*  voice  remtin*d> 
ced  in  caves  and  dens  to  cower ; 
home,  or  bold,  or  worldly  wealth, 
bleak  and  blasted  heath, 
ig  their  glorious  Maker's  praise  by  stealth, 
ment  sky  beneath. 

t  were  forced  to  flee  their  native  land, 
grated  prison's  gloom, 
them  by  corruption's  hateful  hand, 
sir  fatal  doom. 

K. 

e  our  former  thrall,  the  good, 
,  the  gentle  Jerviswood 
IS  pent  with  sickness  worn, 
I  each  pulse*!  feebler  beat 
mnised,  ere  the  fated  mom, 
old  of  its  prey  to  cheat 

X. 

that  patriot's  ancient,  faithful  friend, 
en's  sire,  must  to  the  tempest  bend, 
ust  quit  his  social  hearth, 
i  where  cheerful  friends  resort, 
ellers  rest  and  children  sport, 
m  on  the  mouldering  earth ; 
days  of  lonely  gloom  to  rest  his  head 
m,  who,  in  those  times  unblest, 
1  sure  and  fearless  rest, 
,  the  envied  dead. 

XL 

lis  hiding  place,  I  ween, 
place,  where  sights  had  been, 
by  the  benighted  rustic  seen ; 
i  fonns  in  sheeted  white, 
i  the  waning  moonlight  blast, 
lor  shadow  onward  cast, 
earthly  wight ; 

irbere  midnight  lights  had  shone 
chamel  windows,  and  the  glancing 
ring  flame,  on  church-path  lone, 
iie  hour  when  fiends  and  hags  were  dancing, 
X  vigil  foul  with  trooping  baste  advancing, 
irhose  gate  with  weeds  o'ergrown, 
and  dock  of  deep  dull  green, 
ibing  rank  the  lintels  screen, 
e  the  moon  is  riding  high 
hounds  went  cowering  by, 
'd  afar  with  howling  moan ; 
s,  tis  said,  will  see  what  meets  no  human 
e. 

XII. 

may  guess  his  faithful  wife 
f  heavy  cheer  had  then, 
her  household's  hum  of  life, 
dng  of  his  silent  den. 
I  will  to  that  vault  of  death, 
I  still  watch  repair, 
and  chilliy  sky  beneath, 
fal  suoeow  bear  ? 

bideth  Joae^  there  !" 


I 


xra. 

Pleased  had  yon  been  to  have  beheld. 
Like  flre-spi^  from  the  stricken  stone. 
Like  sunbeams  on  the  raindrop  thrown. 
The  kindling  eye  of  sweet  Griseld, 
When  thus  her  mother  spoke,  for  known 
Was  his  retreat  to  her  alone. 
The  wary  dame  to  none  beside 
The  dangerous  secret  might  confide. 
**  0  fear  not,  mother  I  I  will  go. 
Betide  me  good  or  ill : 
Nor  quick  nor  dead  shall  daunt  me  t  no  t 
Nor.  witch-fires,  dancing  in  the  dark, 
Nor  owlet's  shriek,  not  watch-dog's  bark. 
For  I  wUl  think,  the  while,  I  do  God's  blessed  wilt 
I'll  be  his  active  Brownie  sprite. 
To  bring  him  needful  food,  and  share  his  lonely 
night" 

XIV 
And  she,  ere  stroke  of  midnight  bell. 
Did  bound  her  for  that  dismal  cell ; 
And  took  that  haunted,  fearful  way 
Which,  till  that  hour,  in  twilight  gray 
She  never  by  herself  had  past. 
Or  e'en  athwart  its  copse-wood  cast 
A  hasty  glance,  for  dread  of  seeing 
The  form  of  some  unearthly  being. 
But  now,  far  other  forms  of  fear 
To  her  sacred  sight  appear. 
And,  like  a  sudden  fit  of  ague,  move  her  f 
The  stump  of  some  old,  blasted  tree. 
Or  upright  stone,  or  colt  broke  free 
To  range  at  will  the  dewy  lea. 
Seem  lurking  spy  or  rustic  lover. 
Who  may,  e'en  through  the  dark,  her  secret  drift 
discover. 

XV. 

She  pauses  oft— *<  What  whispers  near  ? 
The  babbling  bum  sounds  in  my  ear. 
Some  hasty  form  the  pathway  crosses  :— 
'Tis  but  a  branch  the  light  wind  tosses. 
What  thing  is  that  by  churchyard  gate. 
That  seems  like  spearman  tall  to  wait  ? 
'TIS  but  the  martyr's  slender  stone 
Which  stands  so  stately  and  alone ; 
Why  should  I  shrink  ?  why  should  I  fear  ? 
The  vault's  black  door  is  near." 
And  she  with  icy  fingers  knock'd. 
And  heard  with  joy  the  door  unlock'd, 
And  felt  the  yawning  fence  give  way. 
As  deep  and  harsh  the  sounding  hinges  bray. 

XVL 

But  to  describe  their  tender  meeting, 
Tears  shed  unseen,  affection  utter'd 
In  broken  words,  and  blessings  mutter'd, 
With  many  a  kiss  and  kindly  greeting, 
I  know  not ;  would  my  feeble  skill 
Were  meeter  yokemate  to  my  will ! 

XVIL 

Then  from  the  struck  flint  flew  the  spark. 
And  lighted  taper,  faint  and  small. 
Gave  out  its  dun  rays  thiou^Yi  \he  ^V^ 
On  vaulted  roof  and  ciualed  w^x 
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On  stones  reversed  in  cnunbluig  mould, 
And  blacken'd  poles  of  bier  decayM 
That  lumbering  on  the  ground  were  liid  i 
On  sculptured  wrecks,  defaced  and  old. 
And  shreds  of  painted  *scutcheons  torn 
Which  once,  in  pointed  lozenge  spread. 
The  pillar'd  church  aloft  had  worn  t 
While  new-swept  nook  and  lowly  bed. 
Strange  sight  in  such  a  place ! 
Betray'd  a  piteous  case^— 
Man  from  man's  converse  torn,  the  living  with  the 
dead. 

xvin. 

The  basket's  store  of  viands  and  bread. 

Produced  with  looks  of  kind  inviting, 

Her  hands  with  busy  kindness  spread  i 

And  he  her  kindly  care  requiting, 

Fell  to  with  thanks  and  relish  keen, 

yodded  and  quafPd  her  health  between, 

While  she  his  glee  retum'd,  her  smiles  with  lean 

uniting. 
Vo  lordling  at  his  banquet  rare 
E'er  tasted  such  delicious  fare  i 
No  beauty  on  her  silken  seat. 
With  lover  kneeling  at  her  feet, 
E'er  wept  and  smiled  by  turns  with  smiles  io  fondly 

sweet 

XIX. 

But  soon  youth's  buoyant,  gladsome  nature. 
Spreads  joy  unmix'd  o'er  every  feature. 
As  she  her  tale  is  archly  telling 
Of  feuds  within  their  busy  dwelling. 
While,  round  the  savoury  table  sitting, 
She  gleans  his  meal,  the  rest  unwitting. 
How  she,  their  o|)en  eyes  deceiving, 
So  dexterous  has  become  in  thieving. 
She  tells,  how  of  some  trifle  prating. 
She  stirs  them  all  to  keen  debating. 
While  into  napkin'd  Up  she's  sliding 
Her  portion,  oft  renew'd,  and  hiding, 
Beneath  the  board,  her  store  ;  amazing 
Her  jealous  Frerc,  oft  on  her  gazing. 
Then  with  his  voice  and  eager  eye. 
She  speaks  in  harmless  mimickry. 
**  Mother !  was  e'er  the  like  beheld  ? 
Some  wolf  possesses  our  Griseld  ; 
She  clears  her  dish,  as  I'm  a  sinner ! 
Like  ploughman  at  his  new-year's  dinner.** 

XX. 

And  wnat  each  urchin,  one  by  one, 

Had  best  in  sport  or  lesson  done, 

She  failM  not  to  repeat ; 

Though  sorry  tales  they  might  appear 

To  a  fastidious  critic*s  ear, 

They  were  to  him  most  sweet. 

XXI. 

But  they  must  part  till  o'er  the  sky 
Night  cast  again  her  sable  dye; 
For  ah  I  her  term  is  almost  over  I 
How  fleetly  hath  it  flown  ! 
At  fleetly  as  with  tristed  lover 
The  stcilthy  hour  is  gone. 


And  could  there  be  in  lovcn 

More  powerful  chords  to  mom  the  miad, 

Fond  heart  to  heart  respootiTc  btatiig* 

Than  in  that  tender  boor,  piii«»pioas  tovttBtviMi 

XXIL 

Thus,  night  raceeeding  night,  her  lovt 

Did  its  unwearied  nature  prove. 

Tender  and  fearless  i  till,  obscincd  by  ciian, 

Again  so  darkly  lower'd  the  changefal  tioMS, 

That  her  good  sire,  though  shut  fron  light  of  di7, 

Might  in  that  lowly  den  no  longer  st^. 

xxm. 

From  Edinbrough  town  a  courier  caoM, 

And  round  him  flock 'd  the  castle's  daae, 

Children  and  servants,  young  and  old. 

**  What  news  ?  what  news  ?  thy  Tisi|e  ni 

Betrays  too  plainly  tidings  bad.** 

And  soitdid;alas!  tadwastbetalehetoli 

**  From  the  oppressor's  deadly  hatt 

Good  Jerviswood  has  met  his  Utit 

Upon  the  lofty  scaffold,' where 

He  bore  himself  with  dauntless  air  { 

Albeit,  with  mortal  sickness  spent. 

Upon  a  woman's  arm  he  leanL 

From  earth  to  heaven  at  yestere^  he  wtBt" 

XXIV. 

In  silence  deep  the  listeners  stood. 

An  instant  horror  chill'd  their  blood. 

The  lady  groan'd,  and  tum'd  aside 

Her  fears  and  troubled  thoughts  to  hide. 

The  children  wept,  then  went  to  play ; 

The  servants  cried  "Awaladay  I" 

But  O !  what  inward  sights,  which  borrow 

The  forms  that  are  not,  changing  still. 

Like  shadows  on  a  broken  rill, 

Were  blended  with  our  damsel's  sorrow ! 

Those  lips,  those  eyes  so  sweetly  mild. 

That  blrss'd  her  as  a  humble  child ; 

The  block  in  sable,  deailly  trim, 

Tho  kneeling  form,  the  headiiman  grim. 

The  sever'd  head  with  life-blood  streaming,— 

Were  ever  thwart  her  fancy  gleaming. 

Her  father,  too,  in  perilous  state. 

He  may  be  seized,  and  like  his  friend 

Upon  the  fatal  scaffold  bend. 

May  Heaven  preserve  him  still  from  sndi  a  i 

ful  end ! 
And  then  she  thought,  if  this  must  be. 
Who,  honour'd  sire,  will  wait  on  thee. 
And  serve  thy  wants  with  decent  pride. 
Like  Baillie's  kinswoman,  subduing  fear 
With  fearless  love,  thy  last  sad  scene  to  cheer, 
K>n  on  the  scaffold  standing  by  thy  side  f 
A  friend  like  his,  dear  father,  thou  shalt  Save, 
To  serve  thee  to  the  last,  and  linger  round  thy  grsrt 

XXV. 

Her  father  then,  who  narrowly 
With  life  escaped,  was  forcetl  to  fly         « 
His  dangerous  home,  a  home  no  more, 
And  cross  the  sea.     A  friendly  shore 
Received  the  fugitive,  and  there, 
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if  hapless  lord,  tlie  dame 
ler  numezoas  Cunily  came  i 
I  asylum,  where  th*  opprest 
id*s  patriot  SODS  had  rest, 
owl  clusterifig  in  the  rock 
ome  rising  tempest's  shock. 

XXVL 

all  the  familj?  not 
>rrect !  it  was  not  so  t 
he  youngest  child,  confined 
disease,  was  left  behind } 
tain  things,  as  thus  by  stealth 
,  regarding  worldly  wealth 
mport,  were  left  undone ; 
will  now  that  peril  run, 
risit  Scotland's  shore, 
nee  they  did  in  fear  depart, 
ch  parenfk  yearning  heart 
ig  child  restore  ? 

XXYIL 

did  for  affection's  sake 

of  peril  undertake  ? 

at  she,  whose  bosom  swell'd 

ngs  high,  whose  self-devotion 

»ch  generous,  strong  emotion, 

I,  the  sweet,  the  good,  the  brare  Giiteld. 

xxvm. 

igain  cross'd  o'er  the  main, 
t  of  moment  left  undone, 
er  her  head  had  scarcely  run 
ienth  year,  no  whit  deluded 
raud,  she  there  concluded, 
the  youngling  to  its  home  again. 

XXIX. 

she  reach 'd  the  Belgian  strand, 
her  loL    Fast  fell  the  rain, 
lay  many  miles  of  land, 
r's  land,  ere  she  might  gain 
St  town.    With  hardship  crost, 
rard  child  its  shoes  had  lost ; 
was  spent,  their  garments  light, 
and  dreary  was  the  night 
some  gipsy  girl  on  desert  moor, 
fss  charge  upon  her  back  she  bore, 
had  guessM  that  figure  slight, 
I  in  such  humble  plight, 
f  proud  and  gentle  race, 
all  that  well  became 
plish'd  maid  or  high-born  dame, 
rinccly  hall  or  monarch's  court  to  grace  ? 

XXX. 

ds  from  many  racking  cares  reliered, 

Mne  parents  to  their  arms  received 

le  infont  dear,  caressing 

1  by  turns ;  while  many  a  blessing, 

eetly  all  her  toil  repaid, 

upon  their  generous  maid : 

;h  the  inmates  of  a  humble  home, 

they  had  as  wretched  outlaws  come, 

ird  their  alter'd  lot  might  be, 

ddty  pent, 

1  with  mind  and  body  free 

1,  quiet  content 


XXXL 

And  well,  with  ready  hand  and  heart. 
Each  task  of  toilsome  duty  taking. 
Did  one  dear  inmate  play  her  part, 
The  last  uleep,  the  earliest  waking. 
Her  hands  each  nightly  couch  prepared, 
And  frugal  meal  on  which  they  faired  t 
Unfolding  spread  the  servet  white. 
And  deck'd  the  board  with  tankard  bright 
Through  fretted  hose  and  garment  rent. 
Her  tiny  needle  deftly  went. 
Till  hateful  penury,  so  graced. 
Was  scarcely  in  their  dwelling  traced. 
With  reverence  to  the  old  she  clung. 
With  sweet  affection  to  the  young. 
To  her  was  crabbed  lesson  said, 
To  her  the  sly  petition  made. 
To  her  was  told  each  petty  csure  i 
By  her  was  lisp'd  the  tardy  prayer. 
What  time  the  urchin,  half  undrett 
And  half  asleep,  was  put  to  rest 

xxxn. 

There  is  a  sight  all  hearts  beguiling.— 

A  youthful  mother  to  her  infant  smiling, 

Who,  with  spread  arms  and  dancing  feet. 

And  cooing  voice,  returns  its  answer  sweet 

Who  does  not  love  to  see  the  grandame  mild. 

Lesson  with  yearning  looks  the  listening  child? 

But  'tis  a  thing  of  saintlier  nature. 

Amidst  her  friends  of  pigmy  stature. 

To  see  the  maid  in  youth's  fair  bloom, 

A  guardian  sister's  charge  assume. 

And,  like  a  touch  of  angel's  bliss. 

Receive  from  each  its  grateful  kiss. 

To  see  them,  when  their  hour  of  love  is  past. 

Aside  their  grave  demeanour  cast 

With  her  in  mimic  war  they  wrestle ) 

Beneath  her  twisted  robe  they  nestle  i 

Upon  her  glowing  cheek  they  revel. 

Low  bended  to  their  tiny  level  \ 

While  oft,  her  lovely  neck  bestriding 

Crows  some  arch  imp,  like  huntsman  riding. 

This  is  a  sight  the  coldest  heart  may  feel  t — 

To  make  down  rugged  cheeks  the  kindly  tear  to  steiL 

XXXUL 

But  when  the  toilsome  sun  was  set, 
And  evening  groups  together  met, 
(For  other  strangers  shelter'd  there 
Would  seek  with  them  to  lighten  care,) 
Her  feet  still  in  the  dance  moved  lightest. 
Her  eye  with  merry  glance  beam'd  brightest, 
Her  braided  locks  were  coil'd  the  neatest. 
Her  carol  song  was  tbrill'd  the  sweetest ) 
And  round  the  fire,  in  winter  cold. 
No  archer  tale  than  hers  was  told. 

XXXIV. 

0 !  spirits  gay,  and  kindly  heart ! 
Precious  the  blessings  ye  impart  * 
Though  all  unwittingly  the  while. 
Ye  make  the  pining  exile  smile. 
And  transient  gladness  charm  bis  pain. 
Who  ne'er  shall  see  his  home  again. 
Ye  make  the  stem  misanlhTope^«  \>tow 
With  tint  of  pasting  kindness  ^V)w, 
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And  age  spring  from  his  elbow-chair 
The  sport  of  lightsome  glee  to  share. 
Thus  did  our  joyous  maid  bestow 
Her  beamy  soul  on  want  and  wo  i 
While  proud,  poor  men,  in  threadbare  suit, 
Frisk'd  on  the  floor  with  lightsome  foot. 
And  from  her  magic  circle  chase 
The  fiends  that  vex  the  human  race. 

XXXV. 

And  do  not,  gentle  reader,  chide. 

If  I  record  her  harmless  pride. 

Who  sacrificed  the  hours  of  sleep. 

Some  show  of  better  times  to  keep ; 

That,  though  as  humble  soldier  dight, 

A  stripling  brother  might  more  trimly  stand 

With  pointed  cuff  and  collar  white, 

Like  one  of  gentler  race  mix'd  with  a  homelier  band. 

And  in  that  band  of  low  degree 

Another  youth  of  gentle  blood 

Was  found,  who  late  had  cross'd  the  set. 

The  son  of  virtuous  Jerviswood, 

Who  did  as  common  sentry  wait 

Before  a  foreign  prince's  gate. 

And  if  his  eye,  oft  on  the  watch. 

One  look  of  sweet  Griseld  might  catch, 

Jt  was  to  him  no  dull  nor  irksome  state. 

XXXVI. 

And  thus  some  happy  years  stole  by  | 

Adversity  with  virtue  mated. 

Her  state  of  low  obscurity. 

Set  forth  but  as  deep  shadows,  fated 

By  Heaven*s  high  will  to  make  the  light 

Of  future  skies  appear  more  bright 

And  thus,  at  lowest  ebb,  man's  thoughts  are  oft 

elated. 
He  deems  not  that  the  very  struggle 
Of  active  virtue,  and  the  war 
She  bravely  holds  with  present  ill. 
Sustained  by  hope,  does  by  the  skill 
Of  some  concealM  and  happy  juggle. 
Become  itself  the  good  which  yet  seems  distant  iu. 
So,  when  their  lamp  of  fortune  bnm'd 
With  briglitest  ray,  our  worthies  turn*d, 
A  recollection,  fondly  bent, 
On  these,  their  happiest  years,  in  humble  dwelling 

spent 

XXXVII. 

At  length  the  sky,  so  long  with  clouds  o'ercast, 

Unveird  its  cope  of  azure  hue, 

And  gave  its  fair  expanse  to  view ; — 

The  pelting  storm  of  t^Tanny  was  past 

XXXVIII. 

For  he,  the  prince  of  glorious  memory, 
The  prince,  who  shall,  as  passing  ai^s  fly. 
Be  blest;  whose  wise,  enli^htenM,  manly  mind, 
K*en  when  but  with  a  stripling's  yeais  combined. 
Had  with  unyielding  courage  oft  contended 
For  Europe's  freedom, — for  rcIii;ion,  blended 
With  just,  forbearioic  chiiity,  and  all 
To  man  most  dear; — now,  at  the  honourM  call 
Of  Britain's  patriot  sons,  the  t>cean  ploughM 
With  gallant  fleet,  encompas>M  by  a  crowd 
Offoldien,  statMDtB,  souls  of  pr<>uf,  who  vow*d 
FiiP^  ■>'  |»  ItMid,  let  gocd  u:  \\\  bctVA. 


And  with  thoae  woithiea,  *twis  ft  hmpfj  4ooa 
Right  fairly  e«rn*d,  embsLrk*d,  8lr  Pfttikfc  Bvn 
Their  fleet,  though  long  at  Mt,  and 
In  happy  hour  at  lut  arrircd  oo  FnghiHIs  < 

XXXIX. 

Meantime  his  dame  and  our  fair  maid 
Still  on  the  coast  of  Holland  itajM. 
With  anxious  and  misgiving  mindi. 
Listening  the  sound  of  warring  winds  i 
The  ocean  rose  with  deafening  roar, 
And  beat  upon  the  trembling  shoro. 
Whilst  breakers  dash*d  their  whitening  spny 
O'er  mound  and  dyke  with  angry  bray. 
As  if  it  would  ingulf  again 
The  land  once  rescued  from  its  wild  doanain. 

XL 

Oft  on  the  beach  our  damsel  stood 
Midst  groups  of  many  a  fearful  wight. 
Who  Tiew'd,  like  her,  the  ttillowy  flood. 
Silent  and  sad,  with  visage  shrunk  and  white« 
While  bloated  corse  and  splioterM  mait. 
And  bale  and  cask  on  shore  were  cast^— 
A  sad  and  rueful  sight ! 
But  when,  at  the  Almighty  will» 
The  tempest  ceased,  and  sea  waa  ttill. 
From  Britain's  isle  glad  tidings  came. 
Received  with  loud  and  long  ■^^>«»">, 

XLL 

But  joy  appears  with  throoded  head 
To  those  who  sorrow  o'er  the  dead  i 
For,  struck  with  sore  disease,  whik  tbert 
They  tarried  pent  in  noisome  air. 
The  sister  of  her  heart,  whom  she 
Had  watch *d  and  tended  lovingly. 
Like  blighted  branch  whose  bloasoais  fade. 
That  day  was  in  her  coffin  laid. 
She  heard  the  chimed  bells  loudly  ringing. 
She  heard  the  caruU'd  triumph  singing. 
And  clamorous  throng,  and  shouting  boyi. 
And  thought  how  vain  are  human  joya  ! 

XLH. 

Howbeit,  her  grief  at  length  gives  wajr 
To  happier  thoughts,  as  dawns  the  day 
When  her  kind  parent  and  herself  depart. 
In  ro>'al  Mary's  gentle  train. 
To  join,  ere  long,  the  dearest  to  her  heart. 
In  their  own  native  land  again. 
They  soon  their  own  fair  island  hail'd. 
As  on  the  ripplins;  sea  they  sail'd. 
Ye  well  may  guess  their  joyful  cry. 
With  upraised  hands  and  glistening  eye. 
When,  rising  from  the  ocean  blue. 
Her  chalky  clilTs  first  met  their  view, 
Whose  white  verge  ou  th'  horiion  rear'd. 
Like  wall  of  noonday  clouds  appear*d. 

XLIII 

These  ye  may  guess,  for  well  the  show 
And  outward  «isns  of  joy  we  know. 
But  cease  we  on  this  theme  to  dwell. 
For  pen  or  pencil  cannot  tell 
The  thrill  of  keen  delight  from  which  tbty  iov. 
Such  m>jment«  of  ecstatic  pleafure 
\  \i«  Uvkcx't  V4i\«%\^\)\w|)k\\K«t  treasure. 
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«  toopt  of  dttltor  days 

rec&niBip  ntrofp6cty 

ch  right  liappi]|7  iht  plaTi. 

moYiDg  minor  will  leflact 

ig  nys  on  shady  side 

v  gk»,  when  aehool-boys  guide 

fill  handf  their  mimle  tun 

1*1  bri^t  tun  opposed}  we  see 

r'd  sheen  on  fallow  don, 

w  green,  on  roek  and  tree, 

f  steep,  on  rippling  spring, 

9  thatch,  and  eyery  thing. 

XLIV. 

in^  Tirtaoiis  queen  admixed 
b  maid,  and  in  her  trmin 
rill'd  her  to  remain : 
«  could  young  ambition  have  desired  ? 
the  blossom  to  the  bough, 
ower  to  the  mini  brow, 
to  the  fostering  stock, 
id  on  the  briny  rock, 
oe  to  sacred  tree, 
o  the  swarded  Im, 

0  her  own  she  dung  $— 

1  for  honours  Tain,  from  conrtHy  fisTour 
nag. 

XLV. 

1  she  in  her  nmtiTe  north, 

o'd  l»y  one  of  wealth  and  worth, 

iboor  of  her  happy  home, 

y  her  gentle  parents  pressM 

•fed,  courted  and  caxess'd, 

i  bride  become. 

ot,**  said  her  gentle  heart, 

y  thought  endure, 

e  eo  kind  should  feel  the  smart 

vis  wants  might  oft  impart, 

iwood  is  poor. 

hough  poor,  why  should  I  smother 

re^rd  f  hell  be  my  brother, 

through  life  well  love  each  other. 

igh,  as  changing  years  flit  by, 

r  my  head,  and  dim  his  eye ! 

Mj  bear  our  wmyward  fate, 

I  their  pet^  spite  who  rate, 

lelcss  gibee,  the  single  state, 

ire  joui*d,  at  last,  in  heavenly  bliss  on 

XLVL 

en  for  them  decreed  a  happier  loti 
ff  of  the  virtuous  youth, 

devoted  tn  the  truth, 
when  better  times  retnm'd,  forgot  t 
(ht  heir  was  given  his  father's  land, 

his  lMdj*B  love,  he  won  her  hand. 

XLVIL 

g  tried  feith  in  honour  plighted, 

m  a  pair  bj  Heaven  united, 

added  love,  through  lengthen^  years, 

ef  early  fondness  wean. 

ftnC  guessM  his  doubtful  choice, 
■rt  caught  his  distant  voke, 
#9 


And  from  afar,  her  wistfiil  eye 

Would  first  his  gneef ul  foim  descry. 

E*en  when  he  hied  him  forth  to  meet 

The  open  air  in  lawn  or  street. 

She  to  her  casement  went. 

And  after  him,  with  smile  so  sweet. 

Her  look  of  blessing  sent 

The  heart's  afTectionr-Mcret  thing ! 

Is  like  the  cleft  rock's  ceaseless  spring, 

Which  free  and  independent  flows 

Of  summer  rains  or  winter  snows. 

The  foxglove  from  its  side  may  fall 

The  heathbloom  fade  or  moss-flower  white. 

But  still  its  runlet,  bright  though  small. 

Will  issue  sweetly  to  the  light 

XLVni. 

How  long  an  honour'd  and  a  happy  pair. 
They  held  their  seemly  state  in  mansion  foir, 
I  will  not  here  in  chiming  verses  say. 
To  tire  my  reader  with  a  lengtben'd  lay  i 
For  tranquil  bliss  is  as  a  summer  day 
O'er  broad  Savana  shining  i  fetr  it  lies. 
And  tkik  the  trackless  scene,  but  soon  eur  eyes. 
In  search  of  meaner  things,  turn  heavily  away. 

XLIX. 

But  no  new  ties  of  wedded  life. 

That  bind  the  mother  and  the  wife, 

Her  tender,  filial  heart  could  change. 

Or  from  its  earliest  friends  estrange. 

The  chiM,  by  strong  aflTection  led, 

Who  braved  her  terror  of  the  dead 

To  save  an  outlaw'd  parent,  still 

In  age  was  subject  to  his  will. 

She  then  was  seen  with  matron  air, 

A  dame  of  years,  with  countenance  fair. 

Though  faded,  sitting  by  his  easy  chair. 

A  sight  that  might  the  heartiB  best  feelings  move  I 

Behold  her  seated  at  her  task  of  love ! 

Books,  papers,  pencil,  pen,  and  slate, 

And  coluron'd  scrolls  of  ancient  date. 

Before  her  lie,  on  which  she  looks 

With  searching  glance,  and  gladly  brooks 

An  irksome  task,  that  else  might  vex 

His  temper,  or  his  brain  perplex ; 

While,  haply,  on  the  matted  floor. 

Close  nestling  at  her  kirtled  feet. 

Its  lap  enrich'd  with  childish  store. 

Sits,  hush'd  and  still,  a  grandchild  sweet. 

Who  looks  at  times  with  eye  intent. 

Full  on  its  grandame's  parent  bent. 

Viewing  his  deeply-fnrrow'd  brow. 

And  sunken  lip  and  locks  of  snow. 

In  serious  wonderment 

Well  said  that  graceful  sire,  I  ween ! 

Still  through  life's  many  a  varied  scene, 

Griseld  our  dear  and  helpful  child  hath  been. 


Though  ever  cheeifuUy  possessing 
In  its  full  lest  the  present  blessing, 

I  Her  grateful  heart  rsmembrance  cherishM 
Of  all  to  fonner  hippiiiCM  aX\Md, 
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^  Nor  in  her  fostering  fancy  perishM 
'  E'en  things  inanimate  that  had  rapplied 
Means  of  enjoyment  once.    Maternal  love. 
Active  and  warm,  which  nothing  might  rcttraJiiy 
Led  her  once  more,  in  yean  advanced,  to  rove 
To  distant  southern  climes,  and  once  again 
Her  footsteps  pressM  the  Belgian  shore. 
The  town,  the  very  street  that  was  her  home  of  yne. 

LI. 

Fondly  that  homely  house  she  eyed. 

The  door,  the  windows,  every  thing 

Which  to  her  hack-cast  thoughts  could  bring 

The  scenes  of  other  days.— Then  she  applied 

To  knocker  bright  her  thrilling  hand. 

And  begg'd,  as  strangers  in  the  land. 

Admittance  from  the  household  dame. 

And  thus  preferred  her  gentle  claim  t 

'*  This  house  was  once  my  happy  home, 

Its  rooms,  its  stair,  I  fain  would  see  i 

Its  meanest  nook  is  dear  to  me. 

Let  me  and  mine  within  its  threshold  come.*' 

But  no  {  this  might  not  be ! 

Their  feet  might  soU  her  polish*d  floor. 

The  dame  held  fut  the  hostile  door, 

A  Belgian  housewife  she. 

"  Fear  not  such  harm  !  we*ll  dolTour  shoes: 

Do  not  our  earnest  suit  refuse  ! 

We'll  give  thee  thanks,  we*U  give  thee  gold; 

Bo  not  kind  courtesy  withhold  !** 

But  still  it  might  not  be  { 

The  dull,  unpliant  dame  refused  ber  gentle  plea. 

Ln. 

W'ith  her  and  her  good  lord,  who  still 

Sweet  union  held  of  mated  will, 

Years  pass'd  away  with  lightsome  speed ; 

But  ah  !  their  bands  of  bliss  at  length  were  rhren  i 

And  she  was  clothed  in  widow's  sable  weed. 

Submitting  to  the  will  of  Heaven. 

And  then  a  prosperous  race  of  children  good 

And  tender,  round  their  noble  mother  stood. 

And  she  the  while,  cheer'd  with  their  pious  love. 

Waited  her  weteome  summons  frem  above. 

LHL 
But  whatsoe'er  the  weal  or  wo 
That  Heaven  across  her  lot  might  throw. 
Full  well  her  Christian  spirit  knew 
Its  path  of  virtue,  straight  and  true. 

•  When  came  the  shock  of  evil  times,  menacing 
The  peaceful  land— when  blood  and  lineage  tracing 
As  the  sole  cUim  to  Britain N  throne,  in  spite 
Of  Britain *s  weal  or  will,  diief:»  of  the  north. 
In  warlike  muster,  led  their  clansmen  forth. 
Brave,  faithful,  stronf^  and  toughly  nerved. 
Would  tht>y  a  better  cause  had  served  ! 
For  Stuart's  dynuty  to  light. 
Distress  to  many  a  family  came. 
Who  dreaded  more  the  approaching  shame 
Of  penury '<  ill-favour*d  rnien. 
Than  e'en  the  pang  uf  hunp>r  keen. 
How  softly  then  her  pity  flow'd  ! 
How  freely  then  her  hand  l«r<tow'd  ! 

She  did  not  question  their  opinion 
<ffp^ty,  kiu^ih'iD,  or  dominion : 


She  would  not  e'en  their  ibllj  dade. 
But  like  the  sun  and  showen  ef  heaves. 
Which  to  the  lalse  and  tme  are  given. 
Want  and  distress  relieved  on  cither  ndb 

LIV. 

But  soon,  from  fear  of  fotora  dange. 

The  evil  took  a  wider  range. 

The  northern  Carmen,  tpoilM  end  bate, 

No  more  could  rent  or  prodnee  fpare 

To  the  soil's  lords.    All  were  distiets'd. 

And  on  our  noble  dame  this  evil  aoiely  yamH. 

Her  household  numerous,  her  means  withhelii 

Shall  she  her  helpless  tervanti  now  dismiss 

To  rob  or  starve,  in  such  a  time  as  this. 

Or  wrong  to  othen  do  ?  but  nothing  qnellM 

Her  calm  and  upright  mind.^  Go,  tammoa  he 

Those  who  have  served  me  many  a  year." 

The  summons  went ;  each  lowly  naaie 

Full  swiftly  to  her  presence  came, 

And  thus  she  spoke  x  **  Ye*ve  served  mt  bM^ 

Pure,  as  I  think,  from  Traud  or  wrong. 

And  now,  my  friendly  neighboort,  tint 

And  simply  I  will  deal  with  yon. 

The  times  are  shrewd,  my  treanirts  ipiBt, 

My  farms  have  ceased  to  yield  me  rait| 

And  it  may  chance  that  rent  or  grain 

I  never  shall  receive  again. 

The  dainties  which  my  table  fed, 

Will  now  be  changed  for  daily  bread. 

Dealt  sparely,  and  for  this  I  matt 

Be  debtor  to  your  patient  trust. 

If  ye  consent."— Swift  through  the  hal!. 

With  eager  haste,  spoke  one  and  aU. 

**  No,  noble  dame !  this  must  not  be  ! 

With  heart  as  warm  and  hand  as  free. 

Still  thee  and  thine  we'll  serve  with 

As  when  fair  fortune  graced  your 

The  best  of  all  our  stores  afford 

Shall  daily  smoke  upon  thy  board  i 

And,  shouldst  thou  never  clear  the 

Heaven  for  thy  sake  will  bless  oar  ttore.** 

She  bent  her  head  with  courtesy. 

The  big  tear  swelling  in  her  eye. 

And  thank'd  them  all.    Yet  plain  and  spatc^ 

She  order'd  still  her  househoM  fiire. 

Till  fortune's  better  die  was  cast. 

And  adverse  times  were  past. 

LV. 

Good,  tender,  generous,  firm  and  sage. 

Through  grief  and  gladness,  shade  and  shtea, 

As  fortune  chan^  life's  motley  scene. 

Thus  pass'd  tthe  un  to  reverend  age. 

And  when  the  heavenly  summons -came. 

Her  spirit  frum  it^  mortal  frame 

And  weight  of  moital  carei  to  free. 

It  was  a  ble^scHl  si<ht  to  see. 

The  parting  saint  her  state  of  hoooor  keeping 

In  gifted,  dauntle««  faith,  whilst  nmnd  her.  wtcfi 

Her  children *s  chiMien  moum'd  on  bended 


LVI. 

In  London^  fair  imperial  town 
^She  laid  her  earthly  bunlen  down. 


LORD  JOHN   OF  THE  EAST. 


id  for  her  %  graven  tomb 

ires  to  other  dajt  her  modest,  j^t  renown. 


je  polishM  fair  of  modern  times, 
deed  will  listen  to  my  rhymes, 
ik  ye  of  her  simple,  modest  worth, 
lave  faintly  tried  to  shadow  forth  ^ 
the  thought !  as  if  ye  stood  in  need 
n  ladies  in  dull  hooks  to  read, 
such  antiquated  virtues  prize, 
k  superb  signoras  proudly  vies, 
efore  the  dear  admiring  crowd 
tretch'd,  straining  throat,  bravuras  loud, 
heaved  breast  press'd  hard,  as  if  to  boast 
rd  pain  such  mighty  efforts  cost  r 
whlte-chalk*d  floor,  at  midnight  hour, 
with  many  a  flaunting,  full-blown  flower, 
lan  of  braided  locks  enlarged, 
'  gown  with  twenty  flounces  charged, 
lyly  round  the  room  on  pointed  toe, 
ported  by  some  dandy  beau : — 
forsooth !  or  any  belle  of  spirit, 
ch  old,  forgotten,  homely  merit  ? 
tiose  cultured,  high-strain 'd  talents  soar 
il  th'  ambitious  range  of  letterM  lore 
enthusiastic,  fondly  smitten 
hat  e'er  in  classic  page  was  written, 
;t  her  wit  in  critic  task  engages, 
ic  praise  of  all  praised  things  outrages ; 
ger,  white  and  small,  with  ink-stain  tipt, 
s  with  vulgar  thimble  to  be  dipt  s 
with  proud  pretence  her  claims  advance 
iphic,  honourM  ignorance 
t,  in  divided  occupation, 
t»se  stamp  of  female  degradation ; 
ic  knows  not  colour,  stripe  nor  shade, 
at  stuff  her  flowing  robe  is  made, 
,  from  petty,  frivolous  fancies  free, 
careful  Betty  may  decree ; 
well  she  may,  for  Betty's  skill 
r  in  purfle,  furbelow,  or  frill, 
ehind  the  very  costliest  fair 
**  with  daily  pains  the  public  stare : 
IS  almost  ashamed  to  be  a  woman, 
le  palm  of  parts  will  yield  to  no  man 
on  battle-ground  eternal  wrangling, 
sst  case  in  mazy  words  entangling  :— 
[  trow,  or  any  kirtled  sage, 
e  subject  of  my  artless  page  ? 
«ere  be  of  British  fair,  I  know, 
is  legend  will  some  favour  show 
Ircd  sympathy ;  whose  life  proceeds 
irearied  course  of  gentle  deeds, 
mtainted  through  the  earthly  throng, 
■>  that  to  some  better  world  belong. 
think,  as  sullen  cynics  do, 
ing  present  times,  their  number  few. 
led  for  good  they  act,  a  virtuous  band, 
$,  the  rich,  the  loveliest  of  the  land, 
le  the  naked,  and,  each  passing  week, 
iied  poor  in  their  sad  dwelling  seek, 
crM  and  grateful,  feebly  press  and  bless 
I  which  princes  might  be  proud  to  kiss : — 
regard  my  tale,  and  give  to  fame 
IS,  bcJpfa}  nuud,-^a  good  and  noble  dune. 
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Thr  fire  blazed  bright  till  deep  midnight. 

And  the  guests  sat  in  the  hall. 
And  the  lord  of  the  feast.  Lord  John  of  the  East, 

Was  the  merriest  of  them  alL 

His  dark  gray  eye,  that  wont  so  sly 

Beneath  his  helm  to  scowl, 
Flash*d  keenly  bright,  like  a  new-waked  sprite 

As  pas8*d  the  circling  bowl. 

In  laughter  light,  or  jocund  lay, 
That  voice  was  heard,  whose  sound. 

Stem,  loud,  and  deep,  in  battle-lray 
Did  foemen  fierce  astound ; 

And  stretch'd  so  balm,  like  lady's  palm, 

To  every  jester  near. 
That  hand  which  through  a  prostrate  foe 

Oft  thrust  the  ruthless  spear. 

The  gallants  sang,  and  the  goblets  rang. 

And  they  revel  I'd  in  careless  state. 
Till  a  thundering  sound,  that  shook  the  ground. 

Was  heard  at  the  castle  gate. 

**  Who  knocks  without,  so  loud  and  stout  ? 

Some  wandering  knight,  I  ween, 
Who  from  afar,  like  a  guiding  star. 

Our  blazing  hall  hath  seen. 

<<  If  a  stranger  it  be  of  high  degree, 

(No  churl  durst  make  such  din,) 
Step  forth  amain,  my  pages  twain, 

And  soothly  ask  him  in. 

**  Tell  him  our  cheer  is  the  forest  deer. 

Our  bowl  is  mantling  high. 
And  the  lord  of  the  feast  is  John  of  the  East, 

Who  welcomes  him  courteously." 

The  pages  twain  return 'd  again. 

And  a  wild,  scared  look  had  they ; 
«  Why  look  ye  so  ? — is  it  friend  or  foe  ?" 

Did  the  angry  baron  say. 

**  A  stately  knight  without  doth  wait. 

But  further  he  will  not  hie, 
Till  the  baron  himself  shall  come  to  the  gate. 

And  ask  him  courteously." — 

"  By  my  mother's  shroud,  he  is  full  proud ! 

What  earthly  man  is  he  ?" 
**  1  know  not,  in  truth,"  quoth  the  trembling  youth, 

"  If  earthly  man  it  be. 

"  In  Havener's  plight,  he  is  bedight. 

With  a  vest  of  the  crim'sy  meet ; 
But  his  mantle  behind,  that  streams  on  the  wind. 

Is  a  corse's  bloody  sheet" 

«*  Out,  paltry  child !  thy  wits  are  wild. 

Thy  comrade  will  tell  me  true : 
Say  plainly,  then,  what  hast  thou  seen  ? 

Or  dearly  shalt  thou  rue." 

Faint  spoke  the  second  page  with  fear. 

And  bent  him  on  his  knee, 
"  Were  I  on  your  father's  iwoiA  \ft  %^cu« 

The  same  it  appeared  \o  m«.^* 
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Then  dvk,  dark  lower'd  the  btront  eye, 
And  bis  red  ebeek  changed  to  wtA} 

For  again  at  the  gate  more  fnrionslj, 
The  thundering  din  began. 

''And  is  there  ne'er  of  my  vasaals  here. 

Of  high  or  low  degree. 
That  wUl  unto  this  stranger  go,— 

WUl  go  for  the  love  of  me  ?*' 

Then  spoke  and  said,  fierce  Donald  the  Red/— 

(A  fearless  man  was  he,) 
*<  Yes ;  I  will  straight  to  the  castle  gate. 

Lord  John,  for  the  loTe  of  thee.*' 

With  heart  full  stout,  he  hied  him  out, 

Whilst  silent  all  remain  { 
Nor  moved  a  tongue  those  gallants  among. 

Till  Donald  retnm'd  again. 

«  0  speak,"  said  his  lord, «  by  thy  hopes  of  grace. 

What  stranger  must  we  hail  ?" 
But  the  haggard  look  of  Donald's  fatce 

Made  his  faltering  words  to  laiL 

*'It  is  a  knight  in  some  foreign  guise. 

His  like  did  I  never  behold ; 
For  the  stony  look  of  his  beamless  eyes 

Made  my  very  life-blood  cold. 

« I  did  him  greet  in  fashion  meet. 

And  bade  him  your  feast  partake. 
But  the  voice  that  spoke,  when  he  silence  broke, 

Made  the  earth  beneath  me  quake. 

<*  0  such  a  tone  did  tongue  ne'er  own 

That  dwelt  in  mortal  head  ;— 
It  is  like  a  sound  from  the  hollow  ground,— 

Like  the  voice  of  the  coflin'd  dead. 

**  I  bade  him  to  your  social  board. 

But  in  he  will  not  hie. 
Until  at  the  gate  this  castle's  lord 

Shall  entreat  him  courteously. 

''And  he  stretch'd  him  the  while  with  a  ghastly 
smile, 

And  sternly  bade  roe  say, 
Twas  no  depute*8  task  your  guest  to  ask 

To  the  feast  of  the  woody  bay. 


» 


Pale  grew  the  baron,  and  faintly  said. 
As  he  heaved  bis  breath  with  pain, 

**  From  such  a  feast  as  there  was  spread, 
Do  any  return  again  ? 

**  I  bade  my  ^uest  to  a  bloody  feast, 
Where  the  death *s  wound  was  his  fare, 

And  the  islc*s  bright  maid,  who  my  love  betray'd. 
She  tore  her  raven  hair. 


**  The  seafowl  mrreams,  and  the  watch-tower  gl 

And  the  deafening  billows  roar. 
Where  he  unblest  was  put  to  rest. 

On  a  wild  and  distant  shore. 


<*  Do  the  hollow  grave  and  the  whelming  wave 

Give  up  their  dead  again  ^ 
Doth  the  nrgy  waste  wait  o'er  its  braast 
firits  of  the  lUin  ?" 


Bvt  his  loosen'd  limbi  ilMMk  frit,  nd  p>«M 

Th«  Mg  drops  from  hlf  brov. 
At  Urader  still  the  third  Urn  ravM 

The  thundering  gate  bcknr. 

''O  rouse  thee,  baron,  for  miilMMd^  worth! 

Let  good  or  iU  befall. 
Thou  must  to  the  stranger  kni^  go  ivih, 

And  ask  him  to  your  halL** 


**  Rouse  thy  bold  breast,**  said 

**  What  boote  it  shrinking  eo  f 
Be  it  fiend,  or  sprite,  or  mnrderM  knight, 

In  God's  name  tliou  moft  go. 

"Wl^sbonklsttboaiiBar?  dott  timi  Mt  ««c 
A  gift  from  the  great  Glendowor, 

Sandals  blest  by  a  holy  priett. 
O'er  which  naught  ill  batli  poww  .'** 

All  ghastly  pale  did  the  baron  quail. 

As  he  tum'd  him  to  the  door. 
And  his  sandals  blest,  by  a  Im^  priMt^ 

Sound  leebly  on  the  floor. 

Then  back  to  the  hall  and  his  murjmtmiM, 

He  cast  his  parting  eye, 
**  God  send  thee  amain,  saife  back  again !" 

He  heaved  a  heavy  sigh. 

Then  listen'd  they,  on  the  teogthenM  wiy, 
To  his  faint  and  lessening  tread. 

And,  when  that  was  past,  to  the  waitt^  Mi^ 
That  wail*d  as  for  the  dead. 

But  wilder  it  grew,  and  stronger  it  blew, 
And  it  rose  with  an  elrich  sound. 

Till  the  lofty  keep  on  its  rocky  steep. 
Fell  hurling  to  the  ground. 

Each  fearful  eye  then  glanced  on  high. 

To  the  lof ty- window 'd  wall. 
When  a  fiery  trace  of  the  baron's  face 

Through  the  casements  shone  on  alL 

But  the  vision 'd  glare  pass'd  throng  tht  sii^ 
And  the  raging  tempest  ceased. 

And  never  more  on  sea  or  shore. 
Was  seen  Lord  John  of  the  Eut 

Th<»  sandals,  blest  by  a  holy  priest, 
Liy  uoscathM  on  the  swarded  green. 

But  never  again  on  land  or  main. 
Lord  John  of  the  East  was  seen. 


MALCOM'S  HEIR. 

0  GO  not  bj^Duntorloch's  walls 
When  the  moon  i^  in  the  wane. 

And  cross  not  o*er  Duntorloch*s  bridge. 
The  farther  bank  to  gain. 

I  For  there  the  Lady  of  the  Stream 

Id  dripping  robes  you  11  spy, 

A-singing  to  her  pale,  wan  l»abo. 
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MALCOM'S  HEIR. 


at  the  bouse  of  Meme, 
i  of  good  Saint  John, 

Swathed  Knight  walks  his  rounds 
y  a  heavy  moan. 

is  he  in  coffin  weeds, 
md  is  in  his  hreast, 
•M  Still  to  the  gloomy  vault, 
y  say  his  corse  doth  rest 

near  Glencromar*s  tower, 
e  sun  shine  e*er  so  bright ; 
1  is  that  in  the  noon  of  day, 
e  in  the  noon  of  night 

de  rank  grows  in  the  court, 
s  coil  in  the  wall, 
ge  in  the  rifted  spire, 
Ld  the  murky  hall. 

hines  no  cheerful  light, 
ep-red  setting  sun 
\y  red  on  its  battlements 
's  fair  course  is  run. 

r  in  night's  pale  beams, 
moon  peers  o'er  the  wood, 
rim  stretch'd  o'er  the  ground 
ening  many  a  rood. 

d's  chirping  there  is  heard, 
>y'8  bom  doth  blow ; 
t  hoots,  and  the  pent  blast  sobs, 
;roaks  the  carrion  crow. 

for  within  its  walls 
the  deed  unblest, 
tisome  vaults  the  bones 
's  murderer  rest 

ither  in  the  tomb 
and  solemn  wo, 
flls,  but  righteous  Heaven 
be  mocked  so. 

J  bones  in  the  mouldering  earth,, 
d  by  carle  forgot ; 
fell  spirit  that  in  them  dwelt, 
it  none,  I  wot ! 

;ht,"  quoth  Malcom's  heir, 
'd  him  fiercely  round, 
rlench'd  his  ireful  hand, 
'd  upon  the  ground : 

rht  within  your  walls 

lay  my  head, 

louds^  of  heaven  my  roof  should  be. 

Id,  dank  earth  my  bed. 

ler  son  has  now  your  love, 
?p^ame  false  your  ear ; 
-our  hawks,  and  his  are  j'our  hounds, 
ur  dark-brown  deer. 

have  given  your  noble  steed, 
the  passing  wind ; 
you  shamed  before  my  friends,    ■ 
»n  of  a  base-bom  hind." 

ed  him  the  white-hair'd  chief, 
is  tearful  eye, 
hy  anger  is  all  too  keen, 
is  all  too  high* 


I 


«  Yet  rest  this  night  beneath  my  roof. 

The  wind  blows  cold  and  shrill. 
With  to-morrow's  dawn,,  if  it  so  must  be. 

E'en  follow  thy  wayward  wilt" 

But  nothing  moved  was  Malcom's  heir, 

And  never  a  word  did  he  say. 
But  cursed  his  father  in  his  hmt. 

And  sternly  strode  away. 

And  his  coal-black  steed  he  mounted  straight. 

As  twilight  gather'd  round, 
And  at  his  feet  with  eager  speed 

Ran  Swain,  his  faithful  hound. 

Loud  rose  the  blast,  yet  ne'ertheless 

With  furious  speed  rode  he. 
Till  night,  like  the  gloom  of  a  cavem'd  mine. 

Had  closed  o'er  tower  and  tree. 

Loud  rose  the  blast,  thick  fell  the  rain. 

Keen  flash'd  the  lightning  red. 
And  loud  the  awful  thunder  roar'd 

O'er  his  unshelter'd  head. 

At  length  full  close  before  him  shot 

A  flash  of  sheeted  light. 
And  the  high-arch'd  gate  of  Glencromar's  tower. 

Glared  on  his  dazzled  sight 

His  steed  stood  still,  nor  step  would  move. 

Up  look'd  his  wistful  Swain, 
And  wagg'd  his  tail,,  and  feebly  whined ; 

He  lighted  down  amain. 

Through  porch  and  court  he  pass'd,  and  still 

His  listening  ear  he  bow'd, 
Till  beneath  the  hoofs  of  his  trampling  steed 

The  paved  hall  echoed  loud. 

And  other  echoes  answer  gave 

From  arches  far  and  grand ; 
Close  to  his  horse  and  his  faithful  dog 

He  took  his  fearful  stand. 

The  night-birds  shriek'd  from  the  creviced  roof. 

And  the  fitful  blast  sung  shrill ; 
But  ere  the  midwatch  of  the  night. 

Were  all  things  hush'd  and  stilL 

But  in  the  midwatch  of  the  night. 

When  hush'd  was  every  sound. 
Faint,  doleful  music  struck  his  ear. 

As  if  waked  from  the  hollow  ground. 

And  loud  and  louder  still  it  grew. 

And  upward  still  it  wore. 
Till  it  seem'd  at  the  end  of  the  farthest  aisli 

To  enter  the  eastern  door. 

0 !  never  did.  music  of  mortal  make 

Such  dismal  sounds  contain ; 
A  horrid  elrich  dirge  it  seem'd,— 

A  wild,  unearthly  strain. 

The  yell  of  pain,  and  the  wail  of  wo, 
And  the  short,  shrill  shriek  of  fear, 

Through  the  winnowing  sound  of  a  furnace  flame 
Confusedly  struck  his  ear. 

And  the  serpent's  hiss,  and  the  tiger's  growl, 

And  the  famish'd  vulture's  cry. 
Were  mix'd  at  times,  as  with  mftWXtAi  tfiuXV^ 

In  this  honid  hixinQwi.. 
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Up  brizzled  the  locks  of  Malcom*»  heir, 

And  his  heart  it  quickly  belt, 
And  his  trembling  steed  shook  under  his  Iiuid, 

And  Swain  cower'd  close  to  his  feet. 

When,  lo !  a  faint  light  through  the  poreh 

Still  strong  and  stronger  grew. 
And  shed  o*er  the  walls  and  the  lofty  roof 

Its  wan  and  dismal  hue. 

And  slowly  entering  then  appeared. 
Approaching  with  soundless  tread, 

A  funeral  band  in  dark  airay. 
As  in  honour  of  the  dead. 

The  first  that  walk'd  were  torchmen  ten 
'    To  lighten  their  gloomy  road, 
And  each  wore  the  face  of  an  angry  fiend. 
And  on  cloven  goats'  feet  trod. 

And  the  next  that  walk'd  as  moumeis  meet, 
Were  murderers  twain  and  twain. 

With  bloody  hands  and  surtout  red, 
Befoul'd  with  many  a  stain. 

£aeh  with  a  cut-cord  round  his  neck. 

And  ied-strain*d,  starting  ejren, 
fihow'd  that  upon  tiie  gibbet  tree 

His  earthly  end  had  been. 

And  after  these,  in  solemn  state. 

There  came  an  open  bier, 
Borne  on  black,  shapeless,  rampant  foxmi. 

That  did  but  half  appear. 

And  on  that  bier  a  corse  was  laid, 

As  corse  could  never  lie, 
That  did  by  decent  hands  composed 

In  nature*8  struggles  die. 

I^or  stretch'd,  nor  swathed,  but  every  limb 

In  strong  distortion  lay, 
As  in  the  throes  of  a  violent  death 

Is  fixM  the  lifeless  clay. 

And  in  its  breast  was  a  broken  knife. 
With  the  black  blood  bolter'd  round  t 

And  its  face  was  the  face  of  an  aged  man. 
With  the  filleted  locks  unbound. 

Its  features  were  fixM  in  horrid  strength. 
And  the  glaze  of  its  half-closed  eye 

A  last  dread  parting  look  express'd, 
Of  wo  and  agony. 

But,  oh  !  the  horrid  form  to  trace. 

That  followM  it  close  behind. 
In  fashion  of  the  chief  mourner. 

What  words  shall  minstrel  find  ^ 

In  his  lifted  hand,  with  straining  grasp, 

A  broken  knife  he  press *d. 
The  other  half  of  the  cursed  blade 

Was  that  in  the  corse's  breast 

And  in  his  blasted,  horrid  face. 

Full  strongly  markM,  I  ween. 
The  features  of  the  aged  corse 

In  life's  full  prime  were  seen. 

'  »•.  gnash  thy  teeth  and  tear  thy  hair. 

And  roll  thine  eyeballs  wild, 
luou  horrible,  accursed  son. 
With  a  father's  blood  defiled ! 


Back  from  the  bier  with  ttroog  neoU, 

Still  onward  as  they  go. 
Doth  he  in  vain  his  harrowM 

And  writhing  body  throw. 


For,  closing  round,  a  band  of ; 

Full  fiercely  with  him  deal. 
And  force  him  o'er  the  bier  to 

With  their  fangs  of  ied-h«t  ttatL 

Still  on  they  moved,  and  stopp'd  tt  kngth, 
In  the  midst  ctf  the  trerablin^  hall. 

When  the  dismal  dirge,  from  its  hirfsif  fUk, 
Sunk  to  a  dying  iiilL 

But  what  of  horror  next  ensued. 

No  mortal  tongue  can  tell. 
For  the  thrill'd  life  paused  in  UakamH  kk, 

In  a  death-like  trance  he  felL 

The  morning  rose  with  cheerful  light, 

On  the  country  far  and  mtf. 
But  neither  in  country,  tower,  aor  tows. 

Could  they  find  Sir  Bfakom^  heii. 

They  sought  him  east,  they  tought  hiB  vult 

O'er  hill  and  vale  they  ran. 
And  met  him  at  last  on  the  blasted 

A  crazed  and  wretched  mttu 

He  will  to  no  one  utter  his  tale. 
But  the  priest  of  St  Cuthbert^  eeH, 

And  aye,  when  the  midnight  waming 
He  hastens  his  beads  to  tell. 


THE  ELDEN  TREE. 

A  FEAST  was  spread  in  the  baron's  hall, 
And  loud  was  the  merry  sound. 

As  minstrels  play'd  at  lady's  call. 
And  the  cup  went  sparkling  round. 

For  gentle  dames  sat  there,  I  trow, 

By  men  of  mickle  might. 
And  many  a  chief  with  dark-red  brow, 

And  many  a  burly  knight 

Each  had  fought  in  war's  grim  ranks. 
And  some  on  the  surgy  sea. 

And  some  on  Jordan's  sacred  banks. 
For  the  cause  of  Christentie. 

But  who  thinks  now  of  blood  or  strife, 

Or  Moorish  or  Paynim  foe  f 
Their  eyes  beam  bright  with  social  lils, 

And  their  hearts  with  kindness  glow. 

*'  Graroercie,  chieftain,  on  thy  tale ! 

It  smacks  of  thy  merry  mood."— 
*<  Ay,  monks  are  sly,  and  women  frail. 

Since  rock  and  mountain  stood." 


"  Fy,  fy  !  sir  knii^ht,  thy  tongue  b 
Tis  sharper  than  thy  steel. '^— 

"  So|  gentle  lady,  are  thine  eyen, 
As  we  poor  lovers  feel. 

**  Come,  pledge  me  well,  my  lady  gay, 

Come,  pledge  me,  noble  frere  i 
£^ch  cheerful  mate  on  such  a  d^f, 
\    \%  ImiA  ox  \&!aX\«u  dear," 
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ill  corow  JMT  and  boMt, 
ms  faster  poor, 
tale,  and  laugh  an  lott 
mingled 


s  an  hour  of  ^ety 
Dn  himself  doth  smile* 
head  right  cheerily* 
his  cup  the  while. 

i  now  of  midni^t  fear» 
t  wind*!  dismal  moan  f 
e  boughs  of  that  Elden  Tree, 
tiinketh  so  oft  upon  ? 

ive  past  since  a  deed  was  dome* 
only  seen, 

ss  not  a  man  beneath  the  smi, 
th  that  deed  hath  been. 

'd  not  the  growing  gloom  | 
how  the  darkening  hall 
e  the  dose  of  doom. 

goblefft  sheen,  and  grim 
s  of  every  guest, 
I  banners  aloft  hong  dim, 
)iids  of  the  drizzly  west 

sM  then  so  swift  of  pace  ? 
wilight  gray  ? 
t  passM  through  the  place* 
iring  noon  of  day. 

I  the  momentary  blaze 
gallant  train, 

ge  pale,  with  dazzled  gaze, 
od  lost  again. 

ler's  rolling  peal,  from  ftr, 
d  onward  drew, 
sound  like  the  broil  of  war, 
id  louder  grew. 

;  lightning  blue  and  pale, 
li'  astounding  din  { 
t  windows  with  bickering  hail* 
ters  ring  within. 

hounds  the  board  beneath 
I  with  piteous  moan, 
id  dames  sit  still  as  death, 
are  utter'd  none. 

be  waning  tempest's  fan, 
m  the  welkin  broke, 
lan  rush'd  through  the  hall, 
to  the  baron  spoke. 

hath  stricken  your  tree  so  fair, 
green-sward  lie."— 
'*— '<  The  Elden  planted  there 
yean  gone  by." 

wt  starest  thou  on  me  so, 
so  ghastly  wild  ?" 
I  are  found  in  the  mould  below* 
nes  of  a  stripling  child." 

le  as  the  shrouded  dead, 
>balls  fiz'd  as  stone ; 
hb  bosom  droppM  his  head* 
er*d  ft  stifled  grotto. 


Then  from  the  board*  eaeh  goast 
Sprang  up,  and  curious^ 

Upon  his  sudden  misssy  gazed* 
And  wonder'd  what  mi|^t  be. 

Out  spoke  the  aadent  seneschal* 
**  I  pray  ye  stand  apart* 

Both  gentle  dames  aad  nobles  all. 
This  grief  is  at  his  heart 


«  Go,  caU  St  Cuthhertl  monk  with  speed* 

And  let  him  be  quickly  shriven. 
And  fetch  ye  a  leech  for  his  bodyl  need* 

To  dight  him  for  earth  or  heaTen.** 

**  No,  fetch  me  a  priest,"  the  banm  said, 
In  a  voice  that  seemM  utter'd  with  pain  t 

And  he  shudder'd  and  shrunk,  as  he  iiiintly  bidt 
His  noble  guests  remain. 

"  Heaven's  wyt  each  secret  deed  doth  tean* 

Heavent  justice  all  should  fear  t 
What  I  confess  to  the  holy  man. 

Both  heaven  and  you  shall  hear." 

And  soon  St  Cutfaberfk  monk  stood  by 

With  visage  sad,  but  sweet. 
And  cast  on  the  banm  a  piteous  eye. 

And  the  baron  knelt  low  at  his  fiset 

''O,  father!  I  have  done  a  deed 

Which  God  alone  did  know } 
A  brother's  blood  these  hands  have  shed* 

With  many  a  fiend-like  bk>w  t 

"  For  fiends  lent  strength  like  a  powerful  chazm. 

And  my  youthful  breast  impell'd. 
And  I  laugh'd  to  see  beneath  my  arm 

The  sickly  stripling  quell'd. 

**  A  mattock  from  its  pit  I  took. 

Dug  deep  for  the  Elden  Tree, 
And  I  tempted  the  youth  therein  to  look 

Some  curious  sight  to  see. 

^  The  woodmen  to  their  meal  were  gone* 

And  ere  they  return 'd  again, 
I  had  planted  that  tree  with  my  strength  alone* 

O'er  the  body  of  the  slain. 

**  Ah !  gladly  smiled  my  father  then* 

And  seldom  he  smiled  on  me, 
When  he  heard  that  my  skUl,  like  the  skill  of 

Had  planted  the  Elden  Tree. 

**  But  where  was  his  eldest  son  so  dear. 

Who  nearest  his  heart  had  been  ? 
They  sought  him  far,  they  sought  him  near. 

But  the  boy  no  more  was  seen. 

*'  And  thus  his  life  and  lands  he  lost. 

And  his  father's  love  beside  t 
The  thought  that  ever  rankled  most 

In  this  heart  of  secret  pride. 

«  Ah !  could  the  partial  parent  wot 

The  cruel  pang  he  gives. 
To  the  child  neglected  and  forgot. 

Who  under  his  ooM  eye  lives  ! 

**  His  elder  rights  did  my  envy  move, 
These  lands  and  their  princely  hall  | 

But  it  was  our  fathei'i  vi^x^^\Qn«« 
I  envied  lum  noit  oi  iVi. 
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*<  Now  thirty  yetn  have  o*9t  m*  pasiM, 

And,  to  the  eye  of  roan. 
My  lot  was  with  the  happy  cait, 

My  heart  it  could  not  scan. 

**  0 !  I  have  heard  in  the  dead  of  night, 

My  murderM  brother's  groan, 
And  shudderM,  as  the  pale  moonlight 

On  the  mangled  body  shone. 

«  My  very  miners,  pent  in  gloom, 

Whose  toil  my  coffers  stored. 
And  cursed  belike  their  cheerless  doom. 

Were  happier  than  their  lord. 

«  0,  holy  man !  my  tale  is  told 
With  pain,  with  tears,  with  shame  | 

May  penance  hard,  may  alms  of  gold, 
Some  ghostly  favour  claim  ? 

<*  The  knotted  scourge  shall  drink  my  blood. 

The  earth  my  bed  shall  be. 
And  bitter  tears  my  daily  food, 

To  earn  Heaven's  grace  for  me." 

Now,  where  that  rueful  deed  was  done, 
Endow'd  with  rights  and  lands. 

Its  sharp  spiim  brightening  in  the  sun, 
A  stately  aBbey  stands. 

And  the  meek'st  monk,  whose  life  is  there 

Still  spent  on  bended  knee. 
Is  he  who  built  that  abbey  fair. 

And  planted  the  £lden  Tree. 


THE  GHOST  OF  FADON. 

Oh  Cask's  deserted  ancient  hall 

Was  twilight  closing  fast, 
And,  in  its  dismal  shadows,  all 

Seem'd  lofty,  void,  and  vast. 

All  sounds  of  life,  now  reft  and  bare. 
From  its  walls  had  pass'd  away. 

But  the  stir  of  small  birds  shelter'd  there. 
Dull  owl,  or  clattering  jay. 

Loop-hole  and  window,  dimly  seen, 
With  faint  light  passing  through. 

Grew  dimmer  still  and  the  dreary  scene 
Was  fading  from  the  view : 

When  the  trampling  sound  of  banded  men. 
Came  from  the  court  without ; 

Words  of  debate  and  call,  and  then 
A  loud  and  angry  shout 

But  mingled  echoes  from  within 

A  mimic  mockery  made. 
And  the  bursting  door,  with  furioas  din. 

On  jarring  hinges  bray'd. 

An  eager  band,  prees'd  rear  on  van, 
RushM  in  with  clamorous  sound. 

And  their  chief,  the  goodliest,  bravest  man 
That  e*er  trode  ScotU»h  ground. 

Then  spoke  forthwith  that  leader  bold,. 

•«  We  war  with  wayward  fate : 
These  walls  gre  bare,  the  hearth  is  cold. 


*«  With  £ast  uobroke  and  thint 
Must  we  on  the  hard  gnmnd  tleep  ? 

Or,  like  ghosts  from  vanlted  ci 
Our  cheerless  vigil  keep  f 

«<Hard  hap  this  day  in  bloody  field. 

Ye  bravely  have  sustain 'd. 
And  for  your  pains  this  dismal  Udd, 

And  empty  board  have  gain'd. 

**  me,  Malcom,  to  that  varlefft  ftced. 

And  search  if  yet  remain 
Some  homely  store,  but  good  at  need. 

Spent  nature  to  sustain. 

"  Cheer  up,  my  friends !  still  heart  in  hem 
Though  few  and  spent  we  be. 

We  are  the  pith  of  our  native  land. 
And  we  shall  still  be  free. 

**  Cheer  up !  though  scant  and  eoane  ov  a 

In  this  our  sad  retreat. 
We'll  fill  our  horn  to  Scotland'^  weel. 

And  that  will  make  it  sweet** 

Then  all,  full  cheerly,  as  they  coold. 

Their  willing  service  lent. 
Some  broke  the  boughs,  some  beap*d  the  i 

Some  struck  the  sparkling  flint 

And  a  fire  they  kindled  speedily, 
Where  the  hall's  last  fire  had  been. 

And  pavement,  walls,  and  raften  high. 
In  the  rising  blaze  were  seen. 

Red  gleam  on  each  tall  buttrets  powM 

The  lengthen'd  hall  along. 
And  tall  and  black  behind  them  lowerM 

Their  shadows  deep  and  strong. 

The  ceiling,  ribb'd  with  massy  oak. 
From  bickering  flames  below. 

As  light  and  shadow  o'er  it  broke, 
Seem'd  wavering  to  and  fro. 

Their  scanty  meal  was  on  the  ground. 
Spread  by  the  friendly  light. 

And  they  made  the  brown  horn  circle  rov 
As  cheerly  as  they  might 

Some  talk  of  horses,  weapons,  mail. 

Some  of  their  late  defeat. 
By  treachery  caused,  and  many  a  tale 

Of  Southron  spy's  retreat 

**  Ay,  well,"  sajrs  one, "  my  sinking  bear 

Did  some  disaster  bode, 
W^hcn  faithless  Fadon^  wily  art 

Beguiled  us  from  the  road." 

**  But  well  repaid  by  Providence 
Are  such  false  deeds  we  see ; 

He*s  had  his  ri^tful  recompense. 
And  cursed  let  him  be." 

**  0 1  cur<e  him  not !  I  needs  must  rue 
That  stroke  so  rashly  given  t 

If  he  to  us  were  false  or  true. 
Is  known  to  righteous  Heaven." 

So  spoke  their  chief,  then  silent  all 

Remain  M  in  sombre  mood. 
Till  they  heard  a  bugle's  larwB  call 

SoMm^  ^Vx&X  \!biic\i^^  the  wood. 
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By  friffodt !"  the  chiefttlD  said, 
Ast,  from  fkitBd  or  foe, 

the  west  I  tluiNi^  linmt  ■hidt 
rj  CMitioii  go, 

;  me  tidinga.    Speed  jb  well  l" 
ee  bold  warriors  pass'd, 
the  east  with  fuller  swell 
d  the  bugle  blast 

hree  warrion  more )  then  shrill 
blew  from  the  north, 
ager  warriors  still, 
d  scouts,  went  ibrth. 

leir  chief  each  war-mate  good 
e  forest  gone, 

0  fear*d  not  flesh  and  blood, 
the  fire  alone. 

rapp'd  in  a  musing  dream, 

1  his  drooping  head, 
n,  alter'd,  paly  gleam 
»und  was  spread. 

imlnish*d,  sombre  sheen 
>n  eclipsed,  by  swain 
lone  herd  is  seen 
Jing  hill  and  plain. 

fitfol  fire  he  tam*d, 
{her  and  brighter  grew, 
le  like  a  baleful  meteor  buniM 
nlphureous  blue. 

he  chief,  some  soul  unblest, 
»f  power  was  near ) 
s  adown  the  hall  he  cast. 
It  did  there  appear. 

i  strange,  unearthly  breath 
chill  air  borne, 

d  at  the  gate,  like  a  blast  of  wrath, 
i  of  Fadon's  horn. 

ind  swallows,  fluttering,  out 
( and  crevice  flew, 
lofty  roof  about, 
id  long  it  blew. 

>ttnd  sprang  from  his  lair, 
ight  rouse  to  greet, 
timid  trembling  hare, 
i  his  master's  feet 

legs  his  drooping  tail, 
yt  Tulgar  race, 
with  strange  piteous  wail 
his  master's  face. 

iem*d  Toid,  but  vapour  dim 
the  lowering  room, 
}  aware  of  a  figure  grim, 
ng  through  the  gloom. 

as  it  onward  came, 
ir  wore  away, 
distinctly  by  the  flame, 
m  in  the  noon  of  day. 

w  knew  that  form,  that  head, 
Kt  untmif^  and  bare, 
with  itreaming  circlet  red, 
twed  a  npid  pnjm. 
60 
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But  when  the  speetie  raised  fti  aim. 
And  brandishM  its  glittering  blade. 

That  moment  broke  fear'k  chilly  chaia 
On  noble  Wallace  laid. 

The  threaten*d  combat  was  to  him 

Relief  \  with  weapon  bare. 
He  rush'd  upon  the  warrior  grim. 

But  his  sword  shore  empty  air. 

Then  the  spectre  smiled  with  a  ghastly  grin, 
And  its  warrior-semblance  fled. 

And  its  features  grew  stony,  fix*d,  and  thin, 
Like  the  face  of  the  stiffenM  dead. 

The  head  a  ftirther  moment  erown*d, 

The  body's  stately  wreck 
Shook  hideously,  and  to  the  ground 

Dropt  from  the  bolter'd  neck. 

Back  shrunk  the  noble  chief  aghast. 

And  longer  tarried  not. 
But  quickly  to  the  portal  pass'd. 

To  shun  the  horrid  spot 

But  in  the  portal,  stiff  and  UU, 

The  apparition  stood. 
And  Wallace  tum'd  and  eross'd  the  hill. 

Where  entrance  to  the  wood. 

By  other  door  he  hoped  to  snatch. 
Whose  pent  arch  darkly  lower'd, 

But  there,  like  sentry  on  his  watch. 
The  dreadful  phantom  tower'd. 

Then  up  the  ruin'd  stairs  so  steep. 

He  ran  with  panting  breath. 
And  from  a  window— desperate  leap ! 

Sprang  to  the  court  beneath. 

O'er  wall  and  ditch  he  quickly  got. 
Through  brake  and  bushy  stream. 

When  suddenly  through  darkness  shot 
A  red  and  lurid  gleam. 

He  look'd  behind,  and  that  lurid  light 

Forth  from  the  castle  came  i 
Within  its  circuit  through  the  night 

Appear'd  an  elrich  flame. 

Red  glow'd  each  window,  slit,  and  door. 

Like  mouths  of  furnace  hot. 
And  tint  of  deepest  blackness  wore 

The  walls  and  steepy  moat 

But  soon  it  rose  with  brightening  power. 

Till  bush  and  ivy  green. 
And  wall-flower,  fringing  breach  and  tower. 

Distinctly  might  be  seen. 

Then  a  spreading  blase  with  eddying  sweep. 

Its  spiral  surges  rear'd. 
And  then  aloft  on  the  stately  keep, 

Fadon's  Ghost  appear'd. 

A  burning  rafter,  blazing  bright. 

It  wielded  in  its  hand ; 
And  its  warrior  form,  of  human  height. 

Dilated  grew,  and  grand. 

Coped  by  a  curling  tawny  cloud. 

With  tints  sulphureous  blent. 
It  rose  with  boiai  of  thundet  Vraii, 

And  up  the  w^lkla  w«a3L 
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High,  high  it  rote  with  widening  gltrv, 

Sent  far  o'er  land  and  main, 
And  shut  into  the  lofty  air, 

And  all  was  dark  again. 

A  spell  of  horror  lapt  him  round, 

Chiird,  motionless,  amazed. 
Bis  yery  pulse  of  life  was  hound 

As  on  hlack  night  he  gazed. 

Till  hamessM  warriors'  heayy  tread. 

From  echoing  dell  arose ; 
«  Thank  God !"  with  utter'd  voice,  he  ttid, 

<*  For  here  come  liring  foes." 

With  kindling  soul  that  hrand  he  drew 

Which  boldest  Southron  fears. 
But  soon  the  friendly  call  he  knew, 

Of  his  gallant,  brave  compeers. 

With  haste  each  wondrous  tale  was  told. 

How  still,  in  vain  pursuit, 
They  foUow'd  the  horn  through  wood  and  wold, 

And  Wallace  alone  was  mute. 

Day  rose ;  but  silent,  sad  and  pale. 
Stood  the  bravest  of  Scottish  race ; 

And  each  warrior's  heart  began  to  quail. 
When  he  look'd  in  his  leader's  face. 


A  NOVEMBER  NIGHT'S  TRAVELLER. 

He,  who  with  journey  well  begun, 
Beneath  the  beam  of  morning's  sun. 
Stretching  his  view  o'er  hill  and  dale. 
And  distant  city,  (through  its  veil 
Of  smoke,  dark  spires  and  chimneys  showing,) 
O'er  harvest  lands  with  plenty  flowing. 
What  time  the  roused  and  busy,  meeting 
On  king's  highway,  exchange  their  greeting. 
Feels  his  cheered  heart  with  pleasure  beat. 
As  on  his  way  he  holds.    And  great 
Delight  hath  be,  who  travels  late, 
What  time  the  moon  doth  hold  her  state 
In  the  clear  sky,  while  down  and  dale 
Repose  in  light  so  pure  and  pale  ! — 
While  lake,  and  pool,  and  stream  are  seen 
Weaving  their  maze  of  silvery  sheen,— 
While  cot  and  mansion,  rock  and  glade. 
And  tower  and  street,  in  light  and  shade 
Strongly  contrasted,  are,  1  trow ! 
Grander  than  aught  of  noonday  shotc; 
Soothing  the  pensive  mind. 

And  yet. 
When  moon  is  dark,  and  sun  is  set. 
Not  reft  of  pleasure  is  the  wight. 
Who,  in  snug  chaise,  at  close  of  night 
Begins  his  j'tumey  in  the  dark. 
With  crack  of  whip  and  hangdog's  bark. 
And  jarring  wheels,  and  children  bawling. 
And  voice  of  surly  ostler,  calling 
To  postboy,  throu$;h  the  mingled  din. 
Some  message  to  a  nt'it;hN)urin{(  inn. 
Which  sound  confusedly  in  his  ear ; 
The  lonely  way's  commencing  cheer. 
With  dull  .Vovember'f  starless  sky 
O'er  bead,  his  fancy  soarf  not  high. 
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The  carriage  lamps  a  whit*  li^  llnw 
Along  the  road,  and  Strang^  dNV 
Familiar  things  which  cbeat  tiM  «fn. 
Like  friends  in  motley  maiker^  giisa. 
**  What's  that  ?  or  dame,  or  mantkid  nnid. 
Or  herdboy  gather'd  in  his  plaid. 
Which  leans  against  yon  wall  his  back  ? 
No ;  tis  in  sooth  a  tiny  stack 
Of  turf  or  peat,  or  rooty  wood. 
For  cottage  fire  the  winterls  /bod.**— 
*<  Ha !  yonder  shady  nook  diseovcn 
A  gentle  pair  of  rustic  lovers. 
Out  on't !  a  pair  of  harmless  cmlves. 
Through  straggling  bushes  seen  by  halTcs.' 
<*  What  thing  of  strange  unshapely  height 
Approaches  slowly  on  the  light. 
That  like  a  hunchback'd  giant  eeeois. 
And  now  is  whitening  in  its  beams  ? 
'TIS  but  a  hind,  whose  burly  beck 
Is  bearing  home  a  loaded  aack.*^— 
*<  What's  that,  like  spots  of  flecker'd  sdov, 
Which  on  the  road's  wide  margiA  thorn  f 
'TIS  linen  left  to  bleach  by  night *^— 
**  Gra*mercy  on  us !  see  I  right  f 
Some  witch  is  casting  cantraips  there; 
The  linen  hovers  in  the  air  .*— 
Pooh !  soon  or  late  all  wonders  cease. 
We  have  but  scared  a  flock  of  geetc.*^-* 
Thus  oft  through  life  we  do  misdeem 
Of  things  that  are  not  what  thej  smb. 
All !  could  we  there  with  as  slight  setthi 
Divest  us  of  our  cheated  faith ! 
And  then  belike,  when  chiming  bells 
The  near  approach  of  wagon  tells. 
He  wistful  looks  to  see  it  come. 
Its  bulk  emerging  from  the  gloom, 
With  dun  tarpauling  o'er  it  thrown. 
Like  a  huge  mammoth,  moving  on. 
But  yet  more  pleased,  through  murky  sir 
He  spies  the  distant  bonfire's  glare ; 
And,  nearer  to  the  spot  advancing. 
Black  imps  and  goblins  round  it  dancing} 
And,  nearer  still,  distinctly  traces 
The  featured  disks  of  happy  faces. 
Grinning  aud  roaring  in  their  glory. 
Like  Bacchants  wild  of  ancient  story. 
And  making  murgeons  to  the  flame, 
As  1/  were  playmate  of  their  game. 
Full  well,  I  trow,  could  modem  stage 
Such  acting  for  the  nonce  engage, 
A  crowded  audience  every  ni^t 
Would  press  to  see  the  jovial  si^t  i 
And  this,  from  cost  and  squeezing  free, 
November's  nightly  travellers  see. 

Through  village,  lane,  or  hamlet  goiag. 
The  light  from  cottage  window  showing 
Its  inmates  at  their  evening  fare. 
By  rousing  fire,  and  earthenware— 
And  pewter  trenches  on  the  shelf,— 
Harmless  display  of  worldly  pelf  !— 
Is  transient  vision  to  the  eye 
Of  hasty  traveller  passing  by ; 
Yet  much  of  pleading  import  tells. 
And  cherish 'd  in  tlie  fancy  dwells. 
Where  simple  innocence  and  mirth 
'E.ivtvitNft  %\\\\  Vtkft  t»\^»||e  hearth. 
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road  a  fiery  glue 
[smith's  open  forge  declare, 
nace  blast,  and  measured  din 
rs  twain,  and  all  within, — 
ly  mates  their  labour  plying, 
ed  bar  the  red  sparks  flying, 
eighbours  standing  by 
mouth  and  dazzled  eye, 
and  sooty  walls  with  store 
md  horseshoes  studded  o*er,— 
'  of  sullied  sheen, — 
itly  are  heard  and  seen, 
e  often  fail  to  meet, 
town's  dark  narrow  street 
n  the  night  on  pitchy  wings 
hour  of  bed-time  brings,) 
it.    From  the  alehouse  door, 
1  bravely  paid  his  score, 
tipsy  artizan, 
•r  brother  of  the  can, 
wile  him  homeward  tries 
ing  words,  so  wondrous  wise ! 
demure,  from  visit  late, 
1  borne  before  in  state 
footboy,  paces  slow, 
n'd  feet  and  hooded  brow, 
seam'd. window-board  betrays 
ht,  full  closely  lays 
Iropper  his  curious  ear, 
kbour's  fireside  talk  to  hear; 
n  an  upper  casement  bending, 
d  maid,  belike,  is  sending 
r  ewer  a  slopy  shower, 
s  him  homeward  fleetly  scour, 
r  rooms  few  gleams  are  sent, 
ng  hearth,  through  chink  or  rent  $ 
\e  loftier  chambers  peer, 
nsels  doff  their  gentle  geer, 
eparing,)  tapers  bright, 
i  a  momentary  sight 
r  form  with  visage  glowing, 
D'd  braids  and  tresses  flowing, 
!d,  by  the  mirror  stands. 
Jig  head  and  upraised  hands, 
ring  shadow  strangely  falls 
mlarged  on  roof  and  walls. 
'  are  the  things,  I  ween, 
speed's  light  glam'rie  seen ! 
ouch'd,  will  long  retain 
ly  seen,  nor  seen  again. 
he  spies  the  flaring  door 
Swan  or  gilded  Boar, 
tie  bowing  waiter  stands 
1*  alighting  guest's  commands, 
bustle,  dirt,  and  din, 
iiout,  scolding  within  ( 
means  and  ample  boast, 
er's  stated  baiting  post, 
iks  are  missing  or  deranged, 
I  lost  and  horses  changed, 
short  scene  of  noisy  coil 
our  traveller  as  a  foil, 
what  succeeds,  and  lending 
pensive  quiet,  sending 
id  friends,  left  far  behind, 
lit -musing  ofbii  mindi 


Or,  should  they  stray  to  thoughts  of  ptin, 
A  dimness  o*er  the  haggard  train, 
A  mood  and  hour  like  this  will  throw, 
A3  vex'd  and  burden'd  spirits  know. 

Night,  loneliness,  and  motion  are 
Agents  of  power  to  distance  care  s 
To  distance,  not  discard ;  for  then. 
Withdrawn  from  busy  haunts  of  men, 
Necessity  to  act  suspended. 
The  present,  past,  and  future  blended. 
Like  figures  of  a  mazy  dance. 
Weave  round  the  soul  a  dreamy  trance. 
Till  jolting  stone,  or  turnpike  gate 
Arouse  him  from  the  soothing  state. 

And  when  the  midnight  hour  is  past, 
If  through  the  night  his  journey  last. 
When  still  and  lonely  is  the  road. 
Nor  living  creature  moves  abroad. 
Then  most  of  all,  like  fabled  wizard. 
Night  slily  dons  her  cloak  and  vizard. 
His  eyes  at  every  comer  greeting. 
With  some  new  slight  of  dexterous  cheating. 
And  cunningly  his  sight  betrays, 
E'en  with  his  own  lamps*  partial  rays. 

The  road,  that  in  fair  simple  day 
Through  pasture  land  or  corn-fields  lay, 
A  broken  hedge-row's  ragged  screen 
Skirting  its  weedy  margin  green/— 
With  boughs  projecting,  interlaced 
With  thorn  and  brier,  distinctly  traced 
On  the  deep  shadows  at  their  back. 
That  deeper  sink  to  pitchy  black. 
Appearing  oft  to  fimcy's  eye. 
Like  woven  boughs  of  tapestrie,— 
Seems  now  to  wmd  through  tangled  wood, 
Or  forest  wild,  where  Robin  Hood, 
With  all  his  outlaws,  stout  and  bold. 
In  olden  days  his  reign  might  hold. 
Where  vagrant  school-boy  fears  to  roam, 
The  gipsy's  haunt,  the  woodman's  home. 
Yea,  roofless  bam,  and  rain'd  wall. 
As  passing  lights  upon  them  fall. 
When  favour'd  by  surrounding  gloom, 
The  castle's  ruin'd  state  assume. 

The  steamy  vapour  that  proceeds 
From  moistcn'd  hide  of  weary  steeds. 
And  high  on  either  hand  doth  rise. 
Like  clouds,  storm-drifted,  past  him  flies ; 
While  liquid  mire,  by  their  hoofd  feet 
Cast  up,  adds  magic  to  the  cheat. 
Glancing  presumptuously  before  him. 
Like  yellow  diamonds  of  Caimgorum. 

How  many  are  the  subtle  ways. 
By  which  sly  night  the  eye  betrays. 
When  in  her  wild  fantastic  mood. 
By  lone  and  wakeful  traveller  wooed ! 
Shall  I  proceed  ?  O  no !  for  now 
Upon  the  black  horizon's  brow 
Appears  a  line  of  tawny  light; 
Thy  reign  is  ended,  witching  night ! 
And  soon  thy  place  a  wizard  elf, 
(But  only  second  to  thyself 
In  glam'rie's  art)  will  quickly  take, 
Spreading  o'er  meadow,  vale,  and  brake. 
Her  misty  shroud  of  pearly  white  i — 
A  modest,  though  deccVv£u\  ^\^X« 
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Who  in  a  softer,  gentler  waj, 
Will  with  the  wakeful  fancy  plaj. 
When  knollf  of  woodi,  their  bases  losing, 
Are  islands  on  a  lake  reposing, 
And  streeted  town,  of  high  pretence. 
As  rolls  away  the  vapour  dense, 
With  all  Its  wavy,  curling  billows, 
Is  but  a  fow  of  pollard  willows.— 
O  no !  my  traveller,  still  and  lone, 
A  far,  fatiguing  way  hath  gone  i 
His  eyes  are  dim,  be  stoops  his  crest. 
And  folds  his  arms,  and  goes  to  rest 


SIR  MAURICE. 

A  BALLAA. 

Sim  Mauuce  was  a  wealthy  lord. 

He  lived  in  the  north  oountrie. 
Well  would  be  cope  with  foemanl  iwotd. 

Or  the  glance  of  a  lady's  eye. 

Now  all  his  armed  vassals  wait, 

A  stanch  and  burly  band. 
Before  his  stately  castle's  gate. 

Bound  for  the  Holy  Land. 

Above  the  spearmen's  lengthen'd  file. 

Are  figured  ensigns  flying  { 
Stroked  by  their  keeper'^  hand  the  while. 

Are  hamess'd  chargers  neighing. 

And  looks  of  wo,  and  looks  of  cheer. 

And  looks  the  two  between. 
On  many  a  warlike  face  appear. 

Where  tears  have  lately  been. 

For  all  they  love  is  left  behind } 

Hope  beckons  them  before  t 
Their  parting  sails  spread  to  the  wind. 

Blown  from  their  native  shore. 

Then  through  the  crowded  portal  pass'd 

Six  goodly  knights  and  tall ; 
Sir  Maurice  himself,  who  came  the  lut. 

Was  goodliest  of  them  all. 

And  proudly  roved  with  hasty  eye 

0*er  all  the  warlike  train  j— 
**  Save  ye,  brave  comrades  !  prosperously. 

Heaven  send  us  o'er  the  main  ! 

**  But  see  I  right  ?  an  armed  band 

From  Moorham's  lordless.  hall  i 
And  he  who  bears  the  high  command. 

Its  ancient  seneschal ! 

**  Return  t  your  stately  keep  defend  | 

Defend  your  lady's  bower. 
Lest  rude  and  lawless  hands  should  rend 

That  lone  and  lovely  flower."— 

**  God  will  defend  our  lady  dear. 

And  we  will  cross  the  sea. 
From  slavery's  chain,  his  lot  severe. 

Our  noble  lord  to  free."— 

**  Nay,  nay !  sonfte  wandering  minstrel's  tongM, 

Hath  framed  a  story  vain  t 
Tbf  lord,  his  liegemen  brave  annmg, 
Nemr  Aen*§  wall  was  slain."— 


«  Nay,  gMd  my  lofd !  for  hid  hii  iifi 
Been  lost  on  battle-gnNUid, 

When  ceased  that  fell  and  ihtal  firiiib 
Hisbo4y  had  been  fimuid. 

**  No  faith  to  such  deluakme  give  i 

His  mortal  term  is  past."— 
«  Not  so !  not  so  !  he  is  alive. 

And  will  be  found  at  last  t^ 

These  latter  words  right  eagerly 
From  a  slender  stripling  broke, 

Who  stood  the  ancient  warrior  by, 
And  trembled  as  he  spoke. 

Sir  Maurice  started  at  the  toaiid. 

And  all  from  top  to  toe 
The  stripling  scann'd,  who  to  the  gnnd 

His  blushing  face  bent  low. 

*<  Is  this  thy  kinsman,  seneschal  f 
Thine  own  or  thy  sister'^  son  ? 

A  gentler  page,  in  tent  or  hall. 
Mine  eyes  ne'er  look'd  upon.«- 

**  To  thine  own  home  return,  hit  yoilk. 

To  thine  own  home  return  i 
Give  ear  to  likely,  sober  truth. 

Nor  prudent  counsel  spurn. 

•<  War  suits  thee  not,  if  boy  thM  ait| 

And  if  a  sweeter  name 
Befit  thee,  do  not  lightly  part 

With  maiden's  honour'd  fame.** 

He  tum'd  him  from  h^s  liegemen  all. 
Who  round  their  chieftain  prenM  i 

His  very  shadow  on  the  wall 
His  troubled  mind  express'd. 

As  sometimes  slow  and  sometimes  fast 

He  paced  to  and  fro. 
His  plumy  crest  now  upward  cast 

In  air,  now  drooping  low. 

Sometimes  like  one  in  frantic  mood. 
Short  words  of  sound  he  utter'd. 

And  sometimes,  stopping  short,  he  stood. 
As  to  himself  he  mutter'd. 

**  A  daughter's  love,  a  maiden's  pride ! 

And  may  they  not  agree  ? 
Could  man  desire  a  loveUer  bride, 

A  truer  friend  than  she  f 

**  Down,  cursed  thought !  a  boy's  gut 

Betrays  not  wanton  will. 
Yet,  sharper  than  an  arrow  *s  barb. 

That  fear  might  haunt  me  still." 


\ 


He  mutter'd  long,  then  to  the  gate. 
Return  M  and  look'd  around. 

But  the  seneschal  and  his  stnpliDg  maH 
Were  nowhere  to  be  found. 

With  outward  cheer  and  inward  smart, 

In  warlike  fair  array, 
Did  Maurice  with  his  bands  depart. 

And  shoreward  bent  his  way. 

Their  stately  ship  rode  near  the  port. 

The  warrion  to  receive  t 
And  there,  with  blessings  kind,  but  shoT 

\)\4  lu«\:iAa  ol  (xvands  take  Itav*. 
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they  saw  the  crowded  itnnd 
im]y  frooi  tlieir  view  i 
they  WW  the  diitint  land, 
>f  hazy  blue. 

^-sail*d  ship  with  laTonriDg 
er  gallant  pride, 
:e  the  mistreat  of  the  seat, 
ppled  far  and  wide. 

s  with  steady  course  she  went, 
ive  and  surge  careering  s 
s  with  sidelong  mast  she  bent, 
igs  the  sea-foam  sheering. 

5,  with  poles  and  rigging  bare, 
dded  before  the  blatt  i 
•  by  the  Syrian  thore, 
:hor  dropt  at  last. 

rtial  hoDonrs  Maurice  won, 
rith  the  brave  and  great, 
Aeroe,  fidthless  Saracen, 
lot  here  relate. 

test  band  on  bridge  or  moat, 
lampion  on  the  plain, 
ch  with  clustering  foet  he  fought, 
up  with  grisly  slain. 

ant  by  the  Taliant  styled, 
raise  his  deeds  prodaim'd, 
is  liegemen  proudly  smiled 
:  their  leader  named. 

Hll  quell  the  hero'k  strength, 
n  the  loftiest  brow ; 
our  noble  chief,  at  length 
the  dust  laid  low. 

e  heaps  of  dead  beneath, 
I  life's  flickering  flame, 
^t  it  was  the  trace  of  death, 
er  hit  senses  came. 

a  again  day's  blessed  light 

his  Tision  fall, 

od  by  his  side, — a  wondrous  sight ! 

cient  seneschaL 

f,  but  could  not  utter  word, 
ity  senses  fled; 
woke,  and  Moorham*s  lord 
mding  o'er  his  bed. 

ime  sank  he,  as  if  dead, 
en,  his  eyelids  raising, 
.  chief  with  turban 'd  head, 
y  on  him  gazing. 

iphet*^  sealous  senrant  1 1 
ttles  l*rt  fought  and  won  t 
s  I  teom,  their  creeds  deny, 
nour  Mary's  Son. 

kvn  wedded  an  English  dame, 
>t  her  parent  free ; 
e,  who  wears  an  Elnglish  name, 
('er  be  thrall'd  by  me. 

r  dear  sake  I  can  endure 
roog,  all  hatred  smother  i 
r  I  foel,  thou  art  secure, 
•ugh  thou  wi!it  ^jr  htoibn,"'^ 


«  And  thou  hatt  weeded  an  Sn|^ 

Sir  Maurice  odd  no  more. 
For  o'er  hit  heart  toft  weakaett  carot, 

He  tigh'd  and  wept  foU  tore. 

And  mai^  a  dreaiy  day  and  night 
With  the  Motlem  chief  ttay'd  he. 

But  ne'er  could  catch,  to  bleit  his  ^t. 
One  glimpie  of  the  lair  lady. 

Oft  gazed  he  on  her  Uttice  hi|^ 

At  he  paced  the  court  below. 
And  tum'd  hit  littening  ear  to  tiy 

If  word  or  accent  low 

Bfight  haply  reach  him  there  {  and  oft 

Trayersed  the  garden  green. 
Wotting  her  footsteps  small  and  toft 

Might  on  the  tuif  be  teen. 

And  oft  to  Moorham's  lord  he  gart 

Hit  listening  ear,  who  told. 
How  he  became  a  wretched  slaTt 

Within  that  Syrian  hold  % 

What  time  from  liegemen  parted  far. 

Upon  the  battle  field. 
By  stem  and  adverse  fate  of  war 

He  was  obliged  to  yield  t 

And  how  his  daughter  did  by  stealth 

So  boldly  crott  the  tea 
With  tecret  ttere  of  gather'd  wealth. 

To  tet  her  fother  f^i 

And  how  into  the  foeman't  handt 

She  and  her  people  foil ; 
And  how  (herself  in  captive  bands) 

She  tought  him  in  hit  cell  \ 

And  but  a  captive  boy  appear'd. 

Till  grief  her  tex  betray'd. 
And  the  fierce  Saracen,  to  fearM ! 

Spoke  gently  to  the  maid  t 

How  for  her  plighted  hand  tued  he. 

And  tolemn  promise  gave. 
Her  noble  lather  should  be  free 

With  every  Christian  slave ; 

(For  many  there,  in  bondage  kept. 

Felt  the  stem  rule  of  vice ;) 
How,  long  she  ponder'd,  sorely  wept. 

Then  paid  the  fearful  price.—- 

A  tale  which  made  his  bosom  thrill. 

His  faded  eyes  to  weep  \ 
He,  waking,  thought  upon  it  still. 

And  taw  it  in  his  sleep. 

But  hamess  rings,  and  the  trumpet's  biay 

Again  to  battle  calls  { 
And  Christian  powers,  in  grand  anay. 

Are  near  tlMse  Moslem  walls. 

Sir  Maurice  heard}  untoward  late ! 

Sad  to  be  thought  upon  i 
But  the  castle'k  lord  unlock'd  its  gite. 

And  bade  his  guest  be  gone. 

«Fightthou  for  foith  by  thee  adored 

By  thee  so  well  maintaia'd ! 
But  never  may  tkua  troaly  iwoit^ 

With  blood  of  thine  h*  •\]^'4  V— 

1« 
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Sir  Mivrice  took  him  bj  the  htnd, 
«  God  blest  thee,  too,"— he  cried ; 

Then  to  the  nearett  Christitn  btad 
With  teingled  feelingi  hied. 

The  battle  johiM,  with  dauitlets  pride 

'Gainit  foemen,  focmen  stood  j 
And  toon  the  fatal  field  was  dyed 

With  manj  a  braye  man's  blood. 

At  length  gave  way  the  Moslem  force  i 

Their  valiant  chief  was  slain  { 
Maorice  protected  his  lifcleu  cone. 

And  bore  it  from  the  plain. 

There's  mourning  in  the  Moslem  halls, 

A  dull  and  dismal  sound  t 
The  lady  left  its  'leaguer'd  walls. 

And  safe  protection  found. 

When  months  were  past,  the  widow'd  dame 

Look'd  calm  and  cheerfully ; 
Then  Maurice  to  her  presence  came. 

And  bent  him  on  his  knee. 

What  words  of  penitence  or  suit 

He  utter'd,  pau  we  by  { 
The  lady  wept,  awhile  was  mute, 

Then  gave  this  &na  reply  i 

**  That  thou  didst  doubt  my  maiden  pride 
(A  thought  that  rose  and  Tanish'd 

So  fleetiogly)  I  will  not  chide  { 
'TIS  from  remembrance  banish 'd. 

**  But  thy  fair  fame,  eam'd  by  thy  sword, 

Still  spotless  shall  it  be  t 
I  was  the  bride  of  a  Moslem  lonl, 

And  will  never  be  bride  tu  thee." 

So  firm,  though  gentle,  was  her  look, 

Hope  i'  the  instant  fled : 
A  solemn,  dear  farewell  he  took. 

And  from  her  presence  sped. 

And  she  a  plighted  nun  became, 

God  serving  day  and  night ; 
And  he  of  blest  Jerusalem 

A  brave  and  zealous  knight 

But  that  their  lot  was  one  of  wo, 

W*ot  ye,  because  of  this 
Their  seperate  single  state  P  if  so. 

In  sooth  ye  judge  amiss. 

She  tends  the  helpless  stranger's  bed. 

For  alms  her  wealth  is  stored ; 
On  her  meek  worth  God's  grace  is  shed, 

Man*s  grateful  blessings  pourM. 

He  still  in  warlike  mail  doth  stalk. 

In  arms  his  prowess  prove  { 
And  oft  of  steKc  or  battle  talk. 

And  sometimes  of  his  love. 

She  was  the  fairest  of  the  fair. 

The  gentlest  of  the  kind  ( 
Search  ye  the  wide  world  everywhere, 

Her  like  ye  shall  not  find. 

She  iros  Ibe  fairest,  ii  the  best. 

Too  good  for  a  monarch's  bride'; 
J  wottid  not  give  her  in  her  nun's  coif  dtewM 
"*  ~  tJI  her  icx  beside. 


ADDRESS  TO  A  STEAM-VESSEL. 

Fbeigbted  with  pauengen  of  cvtiy  sort, 
A  motley  throng,  thou  leavett  the  b«y  post. 
Thy  kMig  and  aniple  deck,  wbcfe  icttdierM  lie 
Baskets,  and  cloaks,  and  shawls  of  icarkt  dyei 
Where  dogs  and  childfea  tluongh  the  crowd  na 

straying. 
And,  on  his  bench  apart,  the  fiddler  playing. 
While  matron  dames  to  trciacU^  scats  repairs- 
Seems,  on  the  gleamy  wavet  a  floating  hit. 
Its  dark  form  on  the  sky's  pale  axure  cast. 
Towers  from  this  clustering  group  thy  pillar'd  aast 
The  dense  smoke  issuing  from  iti  narrow  vest 
Is  to  the  air  in  curly  volumet  tent. 
Which,  coiling  and  uncoiling  on  the  wind. 
Trails  like  a  writhing  serpent  fiir  behind 
Beneath,  as  each  merged  wheel  ita  motion  pUis, 
On  either  side  the  white-chum'd  waten  rise, 
And,  newly  parted  from  the  noisy  Cray, 
Track  with  light  ridgy  foam  thy  recent  way, 
llien  far  diverged,  in  many  a  welted  line 
Of  lustre,  on  the  distant  surface  shine. 

Thou  hold'st  thy  course  in  independent  pridi i 
No  leave  ask'st  thou  of  either  wind  or  tide. 
To  whate'er  point  the  breeze,  inconstant,  vstr, 
Stili  doth  thy  careless  hehnsman  onward  stctr; 
As  if  the  stroke  of  some  magician*!  wand 
Had  lent  thee  power  the  ocean  tocommand. 
What  if  this  power  which  thoa  within  thee  Mik 
And,  all  unseen,  like  a  maskM  giant  works  f 
E'en  that  which  gentle  damea,  at  morning's  MB|     | 
From  silver  uin  ascending,  daily  sec 
With  tressy  wreathings  playing  in  the  air. 
Like  the  loosed  ringlets  uf  a  lady's  hair  { 
Or  rising  from  th'  enamellVI  cup  t^eneath, 
With  the  soft  fragrance  of  an  infant*^  bieathi 
That  which  within  the  peasant's  humble  cot 
Comes  from  th'  uncover'd  mouth  of  savoury  pet, 
As  his  kind  mate  prepares  his  noonday  fafe, 
Which  cur,  and  cat,  and  rosy  urchins  share  i 
That  which,  all  silver'd  with  the  moon's  palebMk 
Precedes  the  mighty  Geyser's  upcast  strcaa, 
What  time,  with  bellowing  din  exploded  Isrth, 
It  decks  the  midnight  of  the  frozen  north. 
Whilst  travellers  from  their  skin-spread  coicto 

rise 
To  gaze  upon  the  sight  with  wondering  eyes* 

Thou  hast  to  those  **  in  populous  city  pcBt,** 
Glimpses  of  wild  and  beauteous  nature  leat; 
A  bright  remembrance  ne'er  to  be  destro}-*<l. 
Which  proves  to  them  a  treasure,  long  eigo}*d. 
And  for  this  scope  to  beings  erst  confined, 
I  fain  would  hail  thee  with  a  grateful  miad. 
They  who  had  naught  of  wrdant  freshness  ttn 
But  suburb  orchards  choked  withcolworts  gntt 
Now,  seated  at  their  ease  may  glide  along, 
Lochloniond*s  fair  and  fairy  isles  amcmgi 
Where  bushy  promontories  fondly  peep 
At  their  own  beaut)'  in  the  nether  deep. 
O'er  drooping  birch  and  t)erried  row'n  that  lavt 
Their  vagrant  branches  in  the  glassy  wive; 
They,  who  on  higher  object*  scarce  have  eoantrf 
Than  church's  spire  with  gilded  vane  sunlO«al^L 
May  view,  within  their  near,  di«rinetive  krii 
I  TYv«  r>c\L7  tmfoxCvVa  «l  Vk«  \vi^y  Ben  t 
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lis  purpled  tboolden  dtricly  lower 
I  the  din  dnpeiy  of  &  luniner  fhower. 
•pread  in  broad  and  lilr  czpanae,  tlie 
lyde 

his  waten  with  the  briny  tide. 
He  lesjer  Cvmra'a  rockj  shore, 
0S9  and  crusted  lichens  fleclcer'd  o'er, 
,  who  hath  but  warr'd  with  thieving  cat, 
his  cupboard  chased  a  hungry  rat, 
r  cobbler, — scares  the  wild  seamew 
id-flight  with  loud  and  shrill  halloo  i 
Dtly  with  fearful  threatening  shakes 
:  and  greasy  head  at  Kittywakes,* 
s  that  hath  no  fsirer  outUiie  seen 
imneyM  walls  with  slated  roofs  between, 
lard  and  harshly  edge  the  smoky  sky, 
)o's  softly-risionM  peaks  descry, 
with  graceful  state  her  steepy  sides, 
ch  the  cloud's  broad  shadow  swiftly  glides, 
rlacing  slopes  that  gently  merge 
pearly  mist  of  ocean's  verge. 
ich  admired  that  work  of  sordid  skill, 
ied  structure  of  a  cotton  mill, 
ndcring,  now  behold  the  unnumber'd  host 
all'd  pillars  on  fair  Ireland's  coast, 
on  phalanx  ranged  with  sidelong  bend, 
D  ranks  that  to  the  main  descend, 
raoh*B  army,  on  the  Red  Sea  shore, 
wp  and  deeper  went  to  rise  no  more. 
Vrtheless,  whate'er  we  owe  to  thee, 
will  on  river,  lake,  and  sea, 
^  bait  or  pleasure's  lure  engage, 
tpring  of  that  philosophic  sage, 
w  in  heraldry  of  science  ranks, 
se  to  whom  men  owe  high  meed  of  thanks, 
I  not  be  forgotten,  e'en  when  fame 
1  her  annals  Davy's  splendid  name !— 
I  fancy,  to  the  eye  more  fsir, 
ight  skiffs,  that  to  the  breezy  air 
leir  swelling  sails  of  snowy  hue 
moving  lap  of  ocean  blue : 
vod  swan  on  summer  lake  displays, 
mage  brightening  in  the  morning  rays, 
pavilion  of  erected  wings, — 
nge,  and  veer,  and  turn  like  living  things. 
ly  rigg'd,  with  shrouding,  sails  and  mast, 
with  manly  skill  the  winter  blast 
clime, — in  vessels  rigg'd  like  these 
Columbus  cross  the  western  seas, 
le  stinted  thoughts  of  man  reveal'd 
:  the  course  of  ages  had  conceal'd. 
s  these,  on  high  adventure  bent 
e  vast  world  Magellan's  comrades  went 
IS  these  are  hardy  seamen  found 
lie  ties  of  kindred  feeling  bound, 
as  cans  of  cheering  grog  they  sip, 
•d  fortunes  of  **  our  gallant  ship." 
•ring  these  of  bold  sagacious  man 
be  reign  of  letter'd  lore  began. 
r  truth,  compared  to  these  thou  art 
ibourer,  a  mechanic  swart, 
[ig  weeds  array 'd  of  homely  gray, 
to  gentle  nj'mph  or  lady  gay, 


or  vulgar  name  of  a  water>binl  frequent- 


To  whose  free  rubes  the  graceful  tight  is  given 
To  play  and  dally  with  the  winds  of  heaven. 
Beholding  thee,  the  great  of  other  days 
And  modem  men  with  all  their  alter'd  WK** 
Across  my  mind  with  hasty  transit  gleam. 
Like  fleeting  shadows  of  a  feverish  dream  t 
Fitful  I  gaxe  with  adverse  humours  teased. 
Half  sad,  half  proud,  half  angry,  and  half  pleased. 
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Ginxn  of  Heaven  !  who  hast,  in  days  gone  by. 
Moved  every  heart,  delighted  every  eye. 
While  age  and  youth,  of  high  and  tow  degree. 
In  sympathy  were  join'd,  beholding  thee. 
As  in  the  drama's  ever  changing  scene 
Thou  heldst  thy  splendid  state,  our  tragic  queen  .* 
No  barriers  there  thy  lair  domain  confined. 
Thy  sovereign  sway  was  o'er  the  human  mind; 
And,  in  the  triumph  of  that  witching  hour. 
Thy  lofty  bearing  well  became  thy  power. 

Th'  impassion'd  changes  of  thy  beauteous  lace. 
Thy  stately  form  and  high  imperial  grace  r 
Thine  arms  impetuous  tost,  thy  robe's  wide  flow. 
And  the  dark  tempest  gathcr'd  on  thy  brow. 
What  time  thy  flashing  eye  and  lip  of  scorn 
Down  to  the  dust  thy  mimic  foes  have  borne ; 
Remorseful  musings,  sunk  to  deep  dejection. 
The  fix'd  and  yearning  looks  of  strong  affection  i 
The  action'd  turmoil  of  a  bosom  rending. 
When  pity,  love,  and  honour  arc  contending} — 
Who  have  beheld  all  this,  right  well  I  ween  •' 
A  lovely,  grand,  and  wondrous  sight  have  seen. 

Thy  varied  accents,  rapid; fitful,  slow. 
Loud  rage,  and  fear's  snatch 'd  whisper,  quick  and 

low, 
The  burst  of  stifled  love,  the  wail  of  grief. 
And  tones  of  high  command,  full,  solemn,  brief; 
The  change  of  voice  and  emphasis  that  threw 
Light  on  obscurity,  and  brought  to  view 
Distinctions  nice,  when  grave  or  comic  mood. 
Or  mingled  humours,  terse  and  new,  elude 
Common  perception,  as  earth's  smallest  things 
To  size  and  form  the  vesting  hoarfrost  brings, 
^liich  seem'd  as  if  some  secret  voice,  to  clear 
The  ravell'd  meaning,  whisper'd  in  thine  ear. 
And  thou  had'st  even  with  him  communion  kept. 
Who  hath  so  long  in  Stratford^s  chancel  slept,    « 
Whose  lines,  where  Nature's  brightest  traces  shine. 
Alone  were  worthy  deem'd  of  powers  like  thine  (• 
They,  who  have  heard  all  this,  have  proved  full 

well 
Of  soul-exciting  sound  the  mightiest  spell. 

But  though  time's  lengthen'd  shadows  o'er  thee 
glide, 
And  pomp  of  regal  state  is  cast  aside. 
Think  not  the  glory  of  thy  course  is  spent ; 
There's  moonlight  radiance  to  thy  evening  lent. 
Which  from  the  mental  world  can  never  fade. 
Till  all  who've  seen  thee  in  the  grave  are  laid. 
Thy  graceful  form  still  moves  in  nightly  drcams, 
And  what  thou  wert  to  the  wrapt  sleeper  seems  t 
While  feverish  fancy  of l  AoX\v  toTiM>f  Xtaid^ 
Within  her  curtaia'd  coucYi  XV\y  woii^^>]Ck  Vma^ 
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Yet  I  and  to  minj  a  wi|(ht,  bereft  tod  lone. 
In  musing  hours,  though  all  to  thee  unknown, 
Soothing  his  earthly  course  of  good  and  ill. 
With  all  thy  potent  charm  thou  actest  stilL 
And  now  in  crowded  room  or  rich  saloon. 
Thy  stately  presence  recognised,  how  soon 
The  glance  of  many  an  eye  is  on  thee  cast. 
In  grateful  memory  of  pleasures  past ! 
Pleased  to  behold  thee  with  becoming  grace 
Take,  as  befits  thee  well,  an  honourM  place 
(Where,  blest  by  many  a  heart,  long  mayst  thou 

stand) 
Amongst  the  virtuous  matrons  of  the  land. 


A  VOLUNTEER  SONG. 

Te,  who  Britain*!  soldiers  be. 
Freemen,  children  of  the  free. 
Who  freely  come  at  danger*!  call 
From  shop  and  palace,  cot  and  hall. 
And  brace  ye  bravely  up  in  warlike  geer 
For  all  that  ye  hold  dear ! 

Blest  in  your  hands  be  sword  and  spear ! 
There  is  no  banded  Briton  here 
On  whom  some  fond  mate  hath  not  smiled. 
Or  hung  in  love  some  lisping  child  | 
Or  aged  parent,  grasping  hb  last  stay 
With  locks  of  honour'd  gray. 

Such  men  behold  with  steady  pride 
The  threaten*d  tempest  gathering  wide, 
And  list,  with  onward  forms  inclined. 
To  sound  of  foemen  on  the  wind, 
And  bravely  act,  mid  the  wild  battle's  roar. 
In  scenes  untried  before. 

Let  veterans  boast,  as  well  they  may. 
Nerves  steel'd  in  many  a  bloody  day ; 
The  generous  heart,  who  takes  his  stand 
Upon  his  free  and  native  land. 
Doth  with  the  first  sound  of  the  hostile  drum 
A  fearless  man  become. 

Come  then,  ye  hosts  that  madly  pour 
From  wave-toss *d  floats  upon  our  shore  ! 
If  fell  or  gentle,  false  or  true. 
Let  those  inquire  who  wish  to  sue : 
Nor  fiend  nor  hero  from  a  foreign  strand 
Shall  lord  it  in  our  land. 

Come  then,  ye  hosts  that  madly  pour 
From  wave-toss*d  floats  upon  our  shore ! 
An  adverse  wind  or  breezeless  main, 
Lock*d  in  their  ports  our  tars  detain, 
To  waste  their  wistful  spirits,  vainly  keen, 
Slie  here  ye  had  not  been. 


Yet,  ne*ertbel«ss,  in  atrong  tmqri 
Prepara  ye  for  a  well-lbagbt  day. 
Lit  baanen  wave,  and  tnimpets 
And  closing  cohorts  darken  roond. 
And  the  fierce  onset  raise  ita  Bain|M  rmi 
New  sound  on  England's  ahora ! 

Freemen,  children  of  the  free. 
Are  brave  alike  on  land  or  seat* 
And  every  rood  of  British  ground. 
On  which  a  hostile  glave  is  found. 
Proves  under  their  firm  tread  and  vigr   'i 
A  deck  of  royal  oak. 


TO  A  CHILD. 

Whose  imp  art  thou,  with  dimpled  ck  ^k. 
And  curly  pate  and  meny  eye. 

And  arm  and  shoulders  round  and  sle%V, 
And  soft  and  fair  ?  thou  urchin  ily ! 

What  boots  it  who,  with  sweet  caitMii, 
First  calPd  thee  his,  or  squire  or  hiad  f- 

For  thou  in  every  wight  that  passes. 
Dost  now  a  friendly  playmate  find. 

Thy  downcast  gbmces,  grave,  but  cmuui^ 
As  fringed  eyelids  rise  and  fall. 

Thy  shyness,  swiftly  from  me  running^— 
'TIS  infantine  coquetry  all ! 

But  far  afield  thou  hast  not  flown. 
With  mocks  and  threats  half  lisp*d,  telf 

I  feel  thee  pulling  at  my  gown. 
Of  right  goodwill  thy  simple  tokeiu 

And  thou  must  laugh  snd  wrestle  too, 
A  mimic  warfare  with  me  waging. 

To  make,  as  wily  lovers  do. 
Thy  after  kindness  more  engaging. 

The  wilding  rose,  sweet  as  thyself. 
And  new-cropt  daisies  are  thy  trcasut  i 

rd  gladly  part  with  worldly  pelf. 
To  taste  again  thy  youthful  pleasure. 

But  yet  for  all  thy  merry  look. 

Thy  frisks  and  wiles,  the  time  is  coeaing^ 
When  thou  shall  sit  in  cheerless  nook. 

The  weary  spell  or  horn-book  thumbing. 

Well ;  let  it  be  !  through  weal  and  wo. 
Thou  know'st  not  now  thy  future  ranges 

Life  is  a  motley,  shifting  show, 
And  thou  a  thing  of  hope  and  change. 


•  It  was  then  fivqusntlj  said,  that  our 
our  saldlers. 


ROBERT  BLOOMFIELD. 


Bloomfield,  the  son  of  a  tiilor  tt 
,  in  Suffolk,  was  born  on  the  3d   of 

1766.  His  mother,  who  was  the  village 
tiess,  gave  him  the  only  education  he 
^,  and  placed  him  first,  with  a  farmer 
1,  as  bis  assistant,  and  afterward  with 
i  brother  of  our  poet,  who  was  a  shoe- 
London.  His  principal  occupation  was 
;>on  the  journeymen,  in  fetching  their 
c;  and,  in  his  intervals  of  leisure,  he 
ewspaper,  and,  with  the  help  of  a  dic- 
ks soon  able  to  comprehend  and  admire 
M  of  Burke,  Fox,  and  other  statesmen  of 
tlis  next  step  toward  improvement  was  in 
Dce  at  a  dissenting  meeting-house,  where, 

soon  learned  to  accent  **  hard  words  ," 
lich,  he  also  visited  a  debating  society. 
Limes  to  the  theatre,  and  read  the  His- 
I^Und,  the  British  Traveller,  and  a  book 
hy.  A  perusal  of  some  poetry  in  the 
gazine,  led  to  his  earliest  attempts  in  verse, 
iot  to  a  newspaper,  under  the  title  of  the 

or  the  First  of  May,  and  the  Sailor's 
Qdeed,  says  his  biographer,  in  the  An- 
siry,  he  had  so  generally  and  diligently 
tiimself,  that,  although  only  sixteen  or 
years  of  age,  his  brother  George  and 
workmen  began  to  be  instructed  by  his 
>n. 

anxious  to  avoid  a  part  in  some  disputes 
i  arisen  between  the  journeymen  and 
lemakers,  by  whom  himself  and  his 
ire  employed,  Robert  returned  to  his 

Sapiston,  and,  for  two  months,  worked 
At  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  was 
tice  to  Mr.  Dudbridge,  a  ladies'  snoe- 
1  soon  became  expert  at  his  trade.  In 
Harried  the  daughter  of  a  boat-builder, 
KNoe  years  of  conjugal  poverty,  hired  a 
ne  pair  of  stairs,  at  No.  14  Bell  Alley, 
Itreet.  The  master  of  the  house,  it  is 
;  him  leave  to  work  in  the  light  garret, 
'  stairs  higher,  he  not  only  there  carried 
ipatjon,  but,  in  the  midst  cf  six  or  seven 
nnen,  actually  completed  his  Fanner's 
larts  of  Autumn  and  Winter  having  been 
in  his  head  before  a  line  of  them  was 
to  paper.  When  the  manuscript  was  fit 
tion,  be  offered  it,  but  in  vain,  to  various 
(,  and  to  the  editor  of  the  Monthly 
who,  in  his  number  for  September,  1S23, 

foUowing  interesting   account    of   the 

He  brought  his  poem  to  our  office ;  and, 

;  uipolishcd  appearance,  his  coarse  hand- 

nd  wretched  orthography,  alforded   no 
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prospect  that  his  production  could  be  printed,  yet 
he  found  attention  by  his  repeated  calls,  and  by  the 
humility  of  his  expectations,  which  were  limited  to 
half-a-dozen  copies  of  the  magazine.  At  length, 
on  his  name  being  announced  when  a  littraiy 
gentleman,  particularly  conversant  in  rural  economy, 
happened  to  be  present,  the  poem  was  finally  re- 
examined, and  its  general  aspect  excited  the  risi- 
bility of  that  gentleman  in  so  pointed  a  manner, 
that  Bloomfield  was  called  into  the  room,  and  ex- 
horted not  to  waste  his  time,  and  neglect  his  em- 
ployment, in  making  vain  attempts,  and  particularly 
in  treading  on  the  ground  which  Thomson  had 
sanctified.  His  earnestness  and  confidence,  bow- 
ever,  led  the  editor  to  advise  him  to  consult  his 
countryman,  Mr.  Capel  Lofft,  of  Trooton,  to  whom 
he  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction.  Cn  his 
departure,  the  gentleman  present  warmly  com- 
plimented the  editor  on  the  sound  advice  whieh 
he  had  given  *  the  poor  fellow ;'  and  it  was  mutually 
conceived  that  an  industrious  man  was  thereby 
likely  to  be  saved  from  a  ruinous  infatuation." 

The  poem  at  length  reached  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Capel  Loflft,  who  sent  it,  with  the  strongest  recom- 
mendations, to  Mr.  Hill,  tJ|e  proprietor  of  the 
Monthly  Mirror,  who  negotiated  the  sale  of  the 
poem  with  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Vernor  and 
Hood.  These  gentlemen  acted  with  great  liberality 
towards  Bloomfield,  by  voluntarily  giving  him 
£200  in  addition  to  the  £50  originally  stipulated 
for,  and  by  securing  to  him  a  moiety  of  the  copy- 
right of  his  poem,  which,  on  its  appearance,  was 
received  with  a  burst  of  wonder  and  applause  from 
all  quarters.  The  most  eminent  critics  and  literati 
of  the  day  were  profuse  in  their  praise  of  both  the 
author  and  his  poem ;  and  the  most  polished  circles 
of  society  were  smitten  with  the  charms  of  rural 
life,  as  depicted  by  the  Fanner's  Boy.  He  also 
received  some  substantial  proofs  of  the  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held,  by  presents  from  the  Duke 
of  York  and  other  persons  of  distinction ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  after  having  had  him  down  to 
Whittlebury  Forest,  of  which  his  grace  was  ranger, 
settled  upon  him  a  gratuity  of  a  sliilling  a-day,  and 
subsequently  appointed  him  under-eealer  in  the 
Seal  office.  Subscriptions  were  also  entered  into 
for  his  benefit  at  various  places;  in  addition  to 
which,  he  derived  considerable  emolument  from  the 
sale  of  his  work,  of  which,  in  a  short  space  of  time, 
near  forty  thousand  copies  were  sold. 

His  good  fortune,  which,  he  said,  appeared  to  him 

as  a  dieam,  enabled  him  to  remove  to  a  comfortable 

and  commodious  habitation    in    the    City  Road, 

where,  having  given  up  his  situation  at  the  Seal 

[  office,  io  consequence  o{  iU  \\ea\\!h,Y)A  ^^\Yft\  W 
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hiB  trade  as  a  shoemaker,  and  also  sold  iEolian 
harps  of  his  own  construction.  He  continued  to 
employ  bis  poetical  powers,  and,  besides  contribu- 
ting several  pieces  to  the  Monthly  Mirror,  published 
three  vulumes  of  poems,  in  1803,  1804,  and  1806» 
successively.  In  1811,  appeared  his  Banks  of  the 
Wye,  the  result  of  a  tour  made  by  him  into  New 
South  Wales,  the  mountain  scenery  of  which 
country  made  a  novel  and  pleasing  impression  upon 
his  mind.  Not  long  afterward,  owing,  as  some 
■ay,  to  his  engaging  in  the  book  trade,  he  became  a 
bankrupt  i  and  about  the  same  time,  suffering  much 
from  the  dropsy,  he  left  London,  and  took  up  his 
abode  at  Shefford,  in  Bucks,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health.  It  seems,  that  the  decreasing  sale  of  his 
works,  and  an  indiscriminate  liberality  toward  his 
friends  and  relations,  who  were  poor  and  numerous, 
had  materially  diminished  his  finances  i  and  this, 
together  with  the  illness  before  mentioned,  preying 
upon  his  mind,  threw  him  into  a  state  which 
threatened  to  terminate  in  mental  aberration.  This 
cTent  was,  however,  prevented  by  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  Shefford,  on  the  19th  of  August,  1823, 
in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  left  a 
widow  and  four  children;  and  had  published, 
■hortly  before  his  death.  May  Day  with  the  Musen, 
and  Hazlewood  Hall,  a  Village  Drama,  in  three 
acts. 

The  characteristics  of  the  poem  of  the  Fanner's 
Boy  are  too  well  known  to  need  a  repetition  of  them 
here  \  it  is  suflkient  to  say,  that  the  popularity  of 
the  work  is  justified  by  the  unqualified  eulog>'  of 
I'arr,  Southey,  Aikin,  Watson,  (Bishop  of  Llandaff,) 


and  all  the  most  eminent  critics  and  poets  of  > 
later  data.  Dr.  Drake,  in  his  Liteniy  Uoun,  bi 
taken  a  very  masterly  view  of  the  merits  of  lbs 
poem,  which  he  considen  not  inltrior  lo  the  Scsmh 
of  Thomson,  from  which  Blooa&eld  psobatlj  vak 
the  idea  of  the  Farmer's  Boy  i  thovgh  then  is  %> 
other  affinity  between  the  two,  than,  as  Mr.  LoA 
observes,  **  flowing  numben,  feeling  piciT,  poeu 
imagery  and  animation,  a  taste  lor  the  pictwisqai, 
force  of  thought,  and  a  true  senic  of  the  ■atanl 
and  pathetic.*'  The  great  difference  betweei  tin 
composition  of  Thomson  and  Bloonr&eU  rnawiti 
in  that  of  the  latter  being  czcliisively  pasfeoi 
throughout  {  and,  indeed,  sayi  Dr.  Drake,  *  svl 
are  its  merits,  that  in  true  pastoial  ioHfRy  mi 
simplicity,  I  do  not  think  any  pniduetian  cai  U 
put  in  competition  with  it  since  the  days  of  Tk»> 
cratus."  A  Latin  veniun  of  the  Farmer^  B^,  If 
Mr.  Clubbe,  was  published  in  1S06,  and  it  has  ksa 
translated,  by  M.  Etienne  Allard,  into  Fnadb 
under  the  title  of  le  Valet  du  Feraicr.  We  sbb- 
clude  our  memoir  of  Bloomfield,  who  sppean  fe 
have  blended  with  great  genius,  an  innate  makt^ 
and  amiableness  of  character,  with  the  fbUsvi^ 
verse,  from  a  very  eloquent  tribute  to  his 
by  Bernard  Barton  s 

U  te  not  quaint  and  local  tenns 

Bcofwioklfd  o'er  ihy  rustic  lay. 
Though  well  such  dialect  confimis 

Its  power  unletterM  minds  to  sway; 
But  *tii  nut  thfse  that  most  dlaplaj 

Thy  sweeteft  charms,  thy  genileal  ihialL'* 
WunlSf  phrases,  fashions,  pass  away, 

Bui  Truth  and  Xaiure  live  ihvn^aU. 


THE  FARMER'S  BOY. 


SPRING. 

ARGUMENT. 
iDTncation^fcr.  S«>e«1.iime.   Harrowing.    M<»mlngi»'alkB. 
MilkiDf;.    ThtMliiry.    Suffilk  chepa«i.    Spring  coming 
CMth.    Sheep  fuod  of  changiug.    Lainl)S  at  play.    The 
liutcher,  kc. 

0  COKE,  blest  spirit  I  whatsoe'er  thou  art. 
Thou  kindling  warmth  that  hoverest  round  my  heart. 
Sweet  inmate,  hail !  thou  source  of  sterling  joy. 
That  poverty  ilielf  cannot  dc»tn>y, 
Be  thou  my  mu«p ;  and  faithful  iitill  to  me. 
Retrace  the  pathx  of  wild  obscurity. 
No  deeds  of  armi  my  humble  lines  rehearse  \ 
No  Alpine  wonders  thunder  through  my  vene. 
The  roaring  cataract,  the  snow-tnpt  hill. 
Inspiring  awe,  till  breath  itiielf  fitands  iitill ; 
Nature's  sublimer  sceueii  ne'er  charm'd  mine  eyes. 
Nor  science  letl  me  thmu^h  the  bound  lens  skies ; 
From  meaner  objects  far  rny  raptures  flow : 
O  point  these  raptures  !  liiti  my  liosom  glow ! 
And  lead  my  soul  to  ec^taxics  df  praise 
For  all  the  blessin^cs  of  my  infant  days  ! 
Bear  me  through  rei^inns  where  tcay  fincy  dwells: 
Uut  mould  to  tiuta*i  fiir  form  wha  memory  tells. 


Live  triflini;  incidents,  and  grace  my 
That  to  the  humblest  menial  belong : 
To  him  whose  drudgery  unheeded  goes, 
His  joys  unreckon'd,  as  his  cares  or  woes. 
Though  joys  and  cares  in  every  path  are  lova. 
And  youthful  minds  ha\'e  feelings  of  their  ows. 
Quick  springing  sorrows,  transient  as  the  daw, 
Delights  from  trifles,  trifles  ever  new. 
Twas  thus  with  (iilcs :  meek,  fatherless  aid  pMI 
Labour  his  (xirtion,  but  he  felt  no  more ; 
No  stripes,  no  tyranny  his  steps  pursued; 
Ills  life  was  constant,  cheerful  servitudes 
Strange  to  the  world,  he  wore  a  bashful  look. 
The  fields  his  study,  nature  was  his  boi.»k ' 
.\nd  as  xevulvin;;  seasons  changed  the  scene 
From  heat  to  cold,  tempestuou*  to  serene. 
Though  every  change  still  varied  his  employ. 
Yet  each  new  duty  brought  its  share  of  ji»y. 

Where  noble  (iraftnh  spreads  his  rich  domaiss 
Round  Ku!(ton*s  waterM  vale,  and  slivpinc  pteic*. 
Where  wonds  and  »;roves  in  sulemn  grandcor  iMti 
Where  the  kite  brooding  unmolested  flies i 
The  wooilcock  an«i  the  |iauited  |iheasant  race, 
And  skulking  foxes,  destinetl  for  the  chase  i 
There  liiles,  unt.iui;ht  and  un repining,  stray *J 
Thruugh  every  r(»p«e,  and  gnive,and  winding  t^i 
There  his  first  tliout;hts  to  nitureN  charms  inrUsii 
That  stamps  devotion  on  Ih*  ii\quiring  mind. 
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htm  hif  gentrotts  mister  till'd, 
h  peculiar  fpnee  his  ttttion  fill'd ; 
of  liospilality  endear'd, 
ron  affBctioiiy  liar  his  worth  reveredi 
offbpiiiig  blest  his  plenteous  board, 
t  were  fruitfu],  and  his  bams  well  stored, 
•eore  ewes  he  fed,  a  sturdy  team, 
Ing  kiiie  that  grated  beside  the  stream, 
g  industry  he  kept  in  view  i 
er  lack*d  a  job  for  Giles  to  do. 
ow  the  sullen  munnurs  of  the  north, 
ndid  raiment  of  the  Spring  peeps  forth  f 
«raal  green,  and  the  dear  sky, 
itiU  more  and  more  the  gazing  eye. 
T  the  fields,  in  rising  moisture  strong, 
p  the  simple  flower  or  creeps  along 
lowMsoil;  imbibing  fairer  hues, 
s  (ran  frequent  showers  and  evening  dews ; 
nmon  from  their  sheds  the  slumbering 
onghs, 

Alth  impregnates  every  breeze  that  blows, 
tls  support  the  diving,  pointed  share  i 
dng ox  is  doomM  to  labour  there; 
Bates  teach  the  docile  steed  bis  road  t 
nknown  the  ploughboy  and  the  goad  \) 
Bsisted  through  each  toilsome  day, 
illng  brow  the  ploughman  cleaves  his  way, 
is  fresh  parallels,  and  widening  still, 
low  the  heavy  dale,  or  climbs  the  hill  x 
a  the  wing  his  busy  followers  play,   [day ; 
rrithing  earth  worms  meet  th'  unwelcome 
s  changed,  and  hill  and  level  down 
I  lively  of  sober  brown ; 
fturbM,  when  Giles  with  wearjring  strides 
ge  to  ridge  the  ponderous  harrow  guides  i 
I  deep  sinking  every  step  he  goes, 
adhesive  loads  bis  clouted  shoes. 
{,  green  headland  !  firm  beneath  his  feet; 
t  the  friendly  bank's  refreshing  seat ; 
rarm  with  toil,  his  panting  hones  browse 
altering  canopy  of  pendent  boughs  $ 
,  delicious,  chase  each  transient  pain, 
^-bora  vigour  dwell  in  every  vein, 
sr  hour,  and  day  to  day  succeeds ; 
y  clod  and  deep-drawn  farrow  spreads 
bling  mould ;  a  level  surface  clear, 
wM  with  com  to  crown  the  rising  year  i 
the  whole  Giles  once  transverse  again, 
te  moist  bosom  buries  up  the  grain, 
k  is  done  s  no  more  to  man  is  given  j 
elul  farmer  trusts  the  rest  to  Heaven, 
rith  anxious  heart  he  looks  around, 
rks  the  first  green  blade  that  breaks  the 
minds 

fees  his  trembliog  oats  upran, 
4  barley  yellow  with  the  sun ; 
ids  propitious  shed  their  timely  store, 
Us  harvest  gather'd  round  his  door, 
■Dsals  the  big  swoln  grain  below, 
ite  SDorsel  with  the  rook  and  crow  i 
Id  to  field  the  flock  increasing  goes  t 
cropa  most  formidable  foes ; 
■fsr  well  the  wary  plunderers  know, 
»  a  watch  on  some  conspicuous  bough  t 
he  skalking  gunner  by  surprise 
tier  dnth  amongst  them  as  the/  rise. 


These,  hung  in  triumph  round  the  spacious  field. 
At  best  will  but  a  shortlived  terror  yield : 
Nor  guards  of  property  i  (not  penal  law. 
But  harmless  riflemen  of  rags  and  straw  i) 
Familiarized  to  these,  they  boldly  rove. 
Nor  heed  such  sentinels  that  never  move. 
Let  then  your  birds  lie  prostrate  on  the  earth 
In  dying  posture,  and  with  wings  stretch'd  forth 
Shift  them  at  eve  or  mom  from  place  to  place, 
And  death  shall  terrify  the  pilfering  race  % 
In  the  mid  air,  while  circling  round  and  round. 
They  call  their  lifeless  comrades  from  the  ground} 
With  quickening  wing,  and  note  of  loud  alarm, 
Warn  the  whole  flock  to  shun  th'  impending  harm. 

This  task  had  Giles,  in  fields  remote  from  home  t 
Oft  has  he  wish'd  the  rosy  mom  to  come  t 
Yet  never  famed  was  he  nor  foremost  found 
To  break  the  seal  of  sleep ;  his  sleep  was  sound  i 
But  when  at  daybreak  summon'd  from  his  bed. 
Light  as  the  lark  that  caroll'd  o'er  his  head.-*   ' 
His  sandy  way,  deep  wom  by  hasty  showers, 
O'erarch'd  with  oaks  that  form'd  fantastic  boweif. 
Waving  aloft  their  towering  branches  proud. 
In  borrow 'd  tinges  from  the  eastem  cloud. 
Gave  inspiration,  pure  as  ever  flow'd. 
And  genuine  transport  in  his  bosom  glow'd. 
His  own  shrill  matin  join'd  the  various  notes 
Of  nature's  music,  from  a  thousand  throats  i 
The  blackbird  strove  with  emulation  sweet, 
And  echo  answer'd  from  her  close  retreat  i 
The  sporting  whitethroat  on  some  twig's  end  bonify 
Pour'd  hymns  to  freedom  and  the  rising  room  i 
Stopt  in  her  song,  perchance  the  starting  thrush 
Shook  a  white  shower  from  the  blackthom  bush. 
Where  dewdrops  thick  as  early  blossoms  hung, 
And  trembled  as  the  minstrel  sweetly  sung. 
Across  his  path,  in  either  grove  to  hide, 
The  timid  rabbit  scouted  by  bis  side  j 
Or  pheasant  boldly  stalk'd  along  the  road. 
Whose  gold  and  purple  tints  alternate  glow'd. 

But  groves  no  farther  fenced  the  devious  way, 
A  wide-extended  heath  before  him  lay, 
Where  on  the  grass  the  stagnant  shower  had  run. 
And  shone  a  mirror  to  the  rising  sun. 
Thus  doubly  seen  to  light  a  distant  wood. 
To  give  new  life  to  each  expanding  bud  i 
And  chase  away  the  dewy  footmarks  found. 
Where  prowling  Reynard  trod  his  nightly  round  i 
To  shun  whose  thefts  was  Giles's  evening  care. 
His  feather'd  victims  to  suspend  in  air. 
High  on  the  bough  that  nodded  o'er  his  head, 
And  thus  each  mom  to  strew  the  field  with  dead. 

His  simple  errand  done,  he  homeward  hies } 
Another  instantly  its  place  supplies. 
The  clattering  dairy  maid,  immersed  in  steam. 
Singing  and  scmbbing  midst  her  milk  and  cream, 
Bawls  out  **Go  fetch  tki  eowi  /'^ — he  hears  no  more  i 
For  pigs,  and  ducks,  and  turkeys  throng  the  door. 
And  sitting  hens,  for  constant  war  prepared  i 
A  concert  strange  to  that  which  late  he  heard. 
Straight  to  the  meadow  then  he  whistling  goes  s 
With  well  known  halloo  calls  his  lazy  cows; 
Down  the  rich  pasture  heedlessly  they  graze. 
Or  hear  the  summons  with  an  idle  gaze  i 
For  well  they  know  the  cowyaid  y\c\d%  tto  Tn&\% 
Its  tempting  fragrance,  noi  iU  'wmVc^*  \\»s%. 
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Reluctance  marks  their  steps,  sedate  and  slow  \ 
The  right  of  conquest  all  the  law  they  know : 
The  strong  press  on,  the  weak  by  turns  succeed, 
And  one  superior  always  takes  the  lead ; 
Is  ever  foremost,  whcresoe'er  they  stray : 
AllowM  precedence,  undisputed  swa}-: 
With  jealous  pride  her  station  is  maintainM, 
For  many  a  broil  that  post  of  honour  gain'd. 
At  home,  the  yard  affords  a  grateful  scene ; 
For  Spring  makes  e'en  a  miry  cowyard  clean. 
Thence  from  its  chalky  bed  behold  conveyM 
The  rich  manure  that  drenching  Winter  made, 
Which  piled  near  home,  grows  green  with  many  a 
A  promised  nutriment  for  Autumn's  seed,     [weed. 
Forth  comes  the  maid,  and  like  the  morning  smiles ; 
The  mistress  too,  and  follow'd  close  by  Giles. 
A  friendly  tripod  forms  their  humble  seat, 
With  pails  bright  scour'd,  and  delicately  sweet. 
Where  shadowing  elms  obstruct  the  morning  ray. 
Begins  the  work,  begins  the  simple  lay ; 
The  full  charged  udder  yields  its  willing  streams. 
While  Mar}'  sing^  some  lover's  amorous  dreams ; 
And  crouching  Giles,  beneath  a  neighbouring  tree. 
Tugs  o'er  his  pail,  and  chants  with  equal  glee: 
Whose  hat  with  tatter'd  brim,  of  nap  so  bare, 
From  the  cow's  side  purloins  a  coat  of  hair, 
A  mottled  ensign  of  his  harmless  trade. 
An  unambitious,  peaceable  cockade. 
As  unambitious  too  that  cheerful  aid 
The  mistress  yields  beside  her  rosy  mnidt 
With  joy  she  views  her  plenteous,  reeking  store. 
And  bears  a  brimmer  to  the  dairy  door ; 
Her  cows  dismiss'd  the  luscious  mead  to  roam. 
Till  eve  again  recalls  thorn  hmloil  home. 
And  now  the  dairy  claims  her  clioicrst  care, 
And  half  her  hou^ohuM  fmd  employment  there : 
Slow  rolN  the  chum,  ix*  l>iad  d  clogging  cream 
At  once  forei;«>es  irs  (jinlity  and  name  ; 
From  knotty  particles  Cw*it  flonliiig  wide 
Congealing  butter's  d.ishM  frnm  side  to  side; 
Streams  of  new  milk  thn>u(;h  flowing  coolers  stray, 
And   snow-white  curd   abound),  and  wholesome 

whey. 
Due  north  th'  unglaze«l  windows,  cold  and  clear 
For  warming  sunbenm*  are  unwelcome  here. 
Brisk  goes  the  work  beneath  each  biLsy  hand, 
And  (iiles  must  tiudge,  whoever  gives  command; 
A  Gilieonite,  that  server  ihem  all  by  turns; 
He  drains  the  pump,  from  him  the  fii^ot  bums ; 
From  him  the  noioy  hogs  d«-m:uid  their  food  ; 
While  at  his  heels  run  many  a  chiiping  brood. 
Or  down  hi«  path  in  expectation  stand. 
With  equal  cliimH  iipim  his  iitrewini;  hand. 
Thus  wastes  the  morn,  till  e:ich  with  pleasure  sees 
The  bustle  o'er,  and  pie<'s'd  the  new-made  chee«e. 

I'nrivallM  stands  thy  eountiy  chto«e,  0  Giles  I 
Whose  veiy  name  alune  enjii-ndfrs  smile*; 
Who^e  f «me  a!)roid  by  every  tontrue  \<  ^p<ike. 
The  well-known  Imtl  of  nnny  a  llinty  j<ike. 
That  |nsR  like  current  ciun  the  uuti-m  through; 
And,  ah  !  expeiirrice  jimvp*  the  •satire  true. 
Provi-iion's  gnvr,  thmi  ever  crtvini:  mart, 
I>eiiend.int,  hui^e  metrop  dii !  wlu'ie  art 
Her  po-.ini;  tli>u<:in!<  st.iw<  in  breathU"!*  rooms, 
MJi'Ut  poisonous  smokis  aud  steams,  and  rattling 
iuuxnsi 


Where  grandeur  revela  in  unbotDdcd  itomt 
Rentraint,  a  slighted  stiangier  at  their  doon! 
Thou,  like  a  whirlpool,  draiin^  the  eoiatry 
Till  London  market,  London  price,  Kfovnd 
Through  eveiy  town,  round  erery  pairing  tad, 
And  dairy  produce  throngs  tbe  eaitem  imd ; 
Delicious  veal,  and  butter,  every  boar, 
From  Essex  lowlands,  and  tbe  banks  of  Stov; 
And  further  far,  where  numerons  herds  rcpmt. 
From  Orwell's  brink,  from  Waveny,  or  Omc. 
Hence  Suffolk  dairy  wives  run  mad  for  cmn, 
And  leave  their  milk  with  nothing  bat  its  nw; 
Its  name  derision  and  reproach  paiBOe, 
And  strangen  tell  of  **  three  timei  ikiuiM  ikj^ 

blue." 
To  cheese  converted,  what  can  be  itt  boift| 
What,  but  the  common  virtoei  of  a  poit ! 
If  drought  o'ertake  it  faster  than  tbe  knifr. 
Most  fair  it  bids  for  stubborn  length  of  lifp, 
And,  like  the  oaken  shelf  whereon  'tis  hid, 
Mocks  the  weak  efforts  of  the  bending  blade  i 
Or  in  the  hog-trough  rests  in  perfect  spite. 
Too  big  to  swallow,  and  too  hard  to  bite. 
Inglorious  victor>' !  Ye  Cheshire  meads. 
Or  Severn's  flower)'  dales,  where  plenty  tmds, 
Was  your  rich  milk  to  suffer  wrongs  like  Ibnt, 
Firewell  your  pride !  farewell  renowned  chMSi! 
The  skimmer  dread,  whose  ravages  alone. 
Thus  turn  the  mead's  sweet  nectar  into  stone. 

Neglected  now  the  early  daisy  lies : 
Nor  thou,  pale  primrose,  bloom'st  tbe  only  pn»! 
Advancing  Spring  profusely  spreads  atmnd 
Flowers  of  all  hues,  with  sweetest  fragrance  flonii 
Where'er  she  treadt,  Love  gladdens  every  pbui. 
Delight  on  tiptoe  bears  her  lucid  train  ; 
Sweet  Hope  with  conscious  brow  before  her  liOt 
Anticipating  wealth  from  summer  skies  | 
All  nature  feels  her  renovating  sway ; 
The  shepp-fed  (nsture,  and  the  meadow  gay. 
And  trecii,  and  sbiubs,  no  longer  budding  seeo. 
Display  the  new-grown  branch  of  lighter  gren; 
On  airy  downs  the  idling  shepherd  lies. 
And  sees  ti>-morTow  in  the  marbled  xkies. 
Here  then,  my  soul,  thy  darling  theme  pursue, 
For  every  day  was  Giles  a  shepherd  too. 
Smill  was  his  charge }  no  wilds  bad  the?  to 
roam; 
Rut  bright  enclosures  circling  round  their  boot. 
No  yellow-blossom 'd  furae,  nor  stubborn  thora. 
The  heath's  rough  produce,  had  their  fleccet  lofii 
Yet  ever  roving,  ever  seeking  thee, 
Knchanting  spirit,  dear  Variety  ! 
O  happy  tenants,  prisoners  of  a  day  ! 
Kelensed  to  ease,  to  pleasure,  and  to  pUy  { 
Indiil;;i-d  thn>ugh  e\*ery  field  liy  tarns  to  nnft. 
And  t.iste  them  all  in  one  continual  change. 
For  thoui;h  luxuriant  their  grassy  food. 
Sheep  I««ng  confnietl  but  loathe  the  present  goaj; 
II leafing  around  the  homeward  gate  they  meet. 
And  star\*e,  and  pine,  with  plenty  at  their  feeL 
Loosed  from  the  windin:;  lane,  a  joyful  tbrutig. 
See,  o'er  yon  pasture,  how  they  pour  along ! 
(•ilcs  round  their  lM;Uiidiries  takes  his  usual  stroll i 
See.«  ev^ry  pass  S4'Cuie-l,  and  fences  whide  \ 
lli^h  fences,  pruud  tu  rharm  the  gazing  eye, 
\\NVi,iw  toTAY  1  ttcstliu^  lirsl  cs«ays  to  fly ; 
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owt  th*  woodbine,  Cunt^  itretk'd  with 

00  oYtiy  bough  its  lender  beedi        [rad» 

1  jr«Nin(  uh  its  twining  branches  meety 
the  hAwtlMm  with  its  odours  sweet 
Ihet  know,  ye  who  have  felt  and  seen 
loming  smiles,  and  soul-enlivening  greea  t 
on  give  the  thrilling  transport  wajr  ? 
eye  brighten,  when  young  lambs  at  play 
«  your  path  with  animated  pride, 
n  merry  clusters  by  your  side  ? 
A  smile,  to  wisdom  no  disgrace, 
h  meaning  of  a  kitten's  face  t 

innocence,  and  infant  mirth, 

praise,  or  gives  reflection  birth, 
like  these  pursue  your  favourite  joy, 
mH  revels,  sports  that  never  cloy. 
cfin  a  short  but  vigorous  race, 
mce  abash'd  soon  flies  the  place  i 
ienged  forth,  see  thither  one  by  one, 
f  side  assembling  playmates  run  i 
I  wily  antics  mark  their  stay, 
crowd,  impatient  of  delay. 
nmI  dove  Cram  fearful  prison  freed, 
I  to  say,  -  Come,  let  us  try  our  speed }" 
'  scour,  impetuous,  ardent,  strong, 
turf  trembling  as  they  bound  along  i 

slope,  then  up  the  hillock  climb, 
ry  molehill  is  a  bed  of  thyme  i 
Ing  stop  I  yet  scarcely  can  refrain  | 
mf,  will  set  them  off  again  i 
e  with  strength  unusual  blow, 
the  wild-briar  roses  into  snow, 

limbs  increuing  efforts  try, 
n  flower  the  lair  assemblage  fly. 
nose  !  sad  emblem  of  their  doom  i 
rsell^  they  perish  while  they  bloom ! 
iffending  innocence  may  plead, 
Dtic  ewes  may  mourn  the  savage  deed, 
dcrd  comes,  a  messenger  of  blood, 

them  bleating  from  their  sports  and  food, 
his  brow,  and  pity  wrings  his  heart, 
murdering  butcher,  with  his  cart, 
le  firstlings  of  his  flock  to  die, 

a  sport  of  life  and  liberty ! 
npanions  Giles  beholds  no  more  i 
Jieir  eyes,  their  fleeces  drench*d  in  gore, 
npasskm,  with  her  softest  notes, 
te  knife  that  plunges  through  their  throats, 
dignation  !  hence,  ideas  fuul ! 
hocking  image  from  my  soul ! 
r  visitants  attend  my  way, 
pnMching  Sunmier*s  fervid  ray  | 
iss  glooms  obtrude,  nor  cares  annoy, 
sweet  theme  is  universal  joy. 
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•s  life  displays  in  every  part 
no  to  the  sensual  heart. 
IM  lap  of  plenty,  thoughtful  stilly 
rami  1h0  pnteai  good  or  ill  i 


Nor  estimates  akme  one  blessing's  worth. 

From  changeful  seasons,  or  capricious  earth  { 

But  views  the  future  with  the  present  hours. 

And  looks  for  failures  as  he  looks  for  showers ; 

For  casual  as  for  certain  vrant  prepares. 

And  round  his  yard  the  reeking  haystack  rears  i 

Or  clover,  blossom'd  lovely  to  the  sight. 

His  team's  rich  store  through  many  a  wintry  night 

What  though  abundance  round  his  dwelling  spreads. 

Though  ever  moist  his  self-improving  meads 

Supply  his  dairy  with  a  copious  flood. 

And  seems  to  promise  unexhausted  food  i 

That  promise  fails,  when  buried  deep  in  snow. 

And  vegetative  juices  cease  to  flow. 

For  this,  his  plough  turns  up  the  destined  lands, 

Whence  stormy  Winter  draws  its  full  demands  i 

For  this,  the  seed  minutely  small,  he  sows. 

Whence,  sound  and  sweet,  the  hardy  turnip  grows. 

But  how  unlike  to  April's  closing  days ! 

High  climbs  the  sun,  and  darts  his  powerful  rays } 

Whitens  the  fresh-drawn  mould,  and  pierces  through 

The  cumbrous  clods  that  tumble  round  the  plough. 

O'er  heaven's  bright  azure,  hence  with  joyful  eyes, 

The  farmer  sees  dark  clouds  assembling  rise  { 

Borne  o'er  his  fields  a  heavy  torrent  falls. 

And  strikes  the  earth  in  has^y  driving  squalls. 

**  Right  welcome  down,  ye  precious  drops,"  he 

cries  { 
But  soon,  too  soon,  the  partial  blessing  flies. 
**  Boy,  bring  the  harrows,  try  how  deep  the  rain 
Has  forced  its  way."     He  comes,  but  comes  In 

vain. 
Dry  dust  beneath  the  bubbling  surface  lurks 
And  mocks  his  pains  the  more,  the  more  he  works  | 
Still,  midst  huge  clods,  he  plunges  on  forlorn. 
That  laugh  his  harrows  and  the  shower  to  scorn. 
E'en  thus  the  living  clod,  the  stubborn  fool. 
Resists  the  stormy  lectures  of  the  school. 
Till  tried  with  gentler  means,  the  dunce  to  please. 
His  head  imbibes  right  reason  by  degrees  t 
As  when  from  eve  till  morning's  wakeful  hour. 
Light,  constant  rain  evinces  secret  power. 
And,  ere  the  day  resumes  its  wonted  smiles. 
Presents  a  cheerful,  easy  task  for  Giles. 
Down  with  a  touch  the  mellow'd  soil  is  laid. 
And  yon  tall  crop  next  claims  his  timely  sid  t 
Thither  well  pleased  he  hies,  assured  to  find 
Wild,  trackless  haunts,  and  objects  to  his  mind. 

Shot  up  from  broad  rank  blades  that  droop  below. 
The  nodding  wheat-ear  forms  a  graceful  bow, 
With  milky  kernels  sUrting  full,  weigh'd  down. 
Ere  yet  the  sun  hath  tinged  iu  head  with  brown  i 
There  thousands  in  a  flock,  for  ever  giy. 
Loud  chirping  sparrows  welcome  on  the  day. 
And  from  the  mazes  of  the  leafy  thorn 
Drop  one  by  one  upon  the  bending  com. 
Giles  with  a  pole  assails  their  close  retreats 
And  round  the  grass-grown,  dewy  border  beats. 
On  either  side  completely  overspread, 
Here  branches  bend,  there  com  o'erstoops  his  head. 
Green  covert,  hail !  for  through  the  >*arying  year 
No  hours  so  sweet,  no  scene  to  him  so  dear. 
Here  wisdom's  placid  eye  delighted  sees 
His  frequent  intervals  of  lonely  ease. 
And  with  one  ray  his  intanl  aoxiV  \ii%\\'t«\^ 
Just  kindling  then  hex  u«vei-4y\i^  ta«»« 
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Whence  solitude  derives  pecaliar  chums. 
And  heaven  directed  thought  his  bosom  wanns. 
Just  where  the  parting  boughs  light  shadows  play, 
Scarce  in  the  shade,  nor  in  the  scorching  day, 
StretchM  on  the  turf  he  lies,  a  peopled  bed, 
Where  swarming  insects  creep  around  his  head. 
The  small,  dust-colour*d  beetle  climbs  with  pain 
O'er  the  smooth  plantain  leaf,  a  spacious  plain  ! 
Thence  higher  still,  by  countless  steps  conveyM, 
He  gains  the  summit  of  a  shivering  blade. 
And  flirts  his  filmy  wings,  and  looks  around. 
Exulting  in  his  distance  from  the  ground. 
The  tender  speckled  moth  hero  dancing  seen, 
The  vaulting  grasshopper  of  glossy  green. 
And  all  prolific  summer's  sporting  train. 
Their  little  lives  by  various  powers  sustain. 
But  what  can  unassisted  vision  do  ? 
What,  but  recoil  where  most  it  would  pursue ; 
His  patient  gaze  but  finish  with  a  sigh. 
When  music  waking  speaks  the  skylark  nigh. 
Just  starting  from  the  corn,  he  cheerly  sings. 
And  trusts  with  conscious  pride  his  downy  wings ; 
Still  louder  breaths,  and  in  the  face  of  day 
Mounts  up,  and  calls  on  Giles  to  mark  his  way. 
Close  to  his  eyes  his  hat  he  instant  bends. 
And  forms  a  friendly  telescope,  that  lends 
Just  aid  enough  to  dull  the  glaring  light, 
And  place  the  wandering  bird  before  his  sight. 
That  oft  beneath  a  light  cloud  sweeps  along 
Lost  for  a  while,  yet  pours  the  varied  song  { 
The  eye  still  follows,  and  the  cloud  moves  by. 
Again  he  stretches  up  the  clear  blue  sky ; 
His  form,  his  motion,  undistinguish'J  quite. 
Save  when  he  wheels  direct  from  shade  to  light  r 
E*en  then  the  songster  a  mere  speck  became, 
Gliding  like  f.inrvN  bubbles  ii:a  dream, 
The  gazer  sees  ;  but  yielding  to  repose. 
Unwittingly  his  jided  eyelids  close. 
Delicious  sleep  !     From  sleep  who  could  forbear, 
With  guilt  no  more  than  Giles,  and  no  mnrc  care  P 
Peace  o'er  his  clumbers  waves  her  guardian  wing, 
Nor  conscience  once  distuibs  him  with  a  sting ; 
He  wakes  refreshed  from  every  trivial  pain. 
And  takes  his  pole,  an<i  briishes  n)und  again. 

Its  dirk  :;reen  hue,  it<  ftickjier  tints  all  fail, 
And  ripenini;  harve>it  rustles  in  the  ^le. 
A  glorious  siicht,  if  irlnry  dwells  below. 
Where  Heaven's  muDificcnce  mikes  all  the  show 
O'er  every  field  an.!  golden  proN|N>rt  found, 
Thatglails  the  plou;;hman*s  Sunihy  mtirning's  round. 
When  on  some  eminence  he  takes  his  stand, 
To  ju.lge  the  smiling  pri»duce  of  the  land. 
Here  vanity  slinks  back,  her  head  to  hide; 
What  is  there  here  to  flatter  human  pri^Ie  P 
The  towering  f.it'iir,  or  the  dome's  lnud  roar. 
And  stc.idri>t  columns  mav  astiinish  more. 
Where  the  charm  M  ^.i/or  lorn;  deli^hteil  btays, 
Yet  tncetl  but  to  the  architect  the  prai.^e; 
Whilst  Iiert»,  the  vi-rir-^t  clown  that  treads  the  soil, 
Without  one  scruple  uive*  ihe  prai<e  to  Gj»d ; 
And  twofold  joys  (Hixe^s  Wis  r  ijMurei!  mind, 


From  infancy  to  age  alike  appean. 
When  the  first  sheaf  its  plumy  top  upnan. 
No  rake  takes  here  what  HcaTen  tD  all  bcstovt- 
Children  of  want,  for  you  the  boanly  flows ! 
And  every  cottage  from  the  plenteotts  stoit 
Receive!  a  burden  nightly  at  its  door. 

Hark  !  where  the  sweeping  scythe  now  il^ 
along : 
Each  sturdy  mower,  emulous  and  itrooct 
Whose  writhing  form  meriiUan  beat  defies. 
Bends  o'er  his  work,  and  cveiy  sinew  tries ; 
Prostrates  the  waving  treasure  at  his  feet. 
But  spares  the  rising  clover,  short  and  sweet. 
Come,  health  !  come,  jollity  !  light-footed. 
Here  hold  your  revels,  and  make  this  your 
Each  heart  awaits  and  hails  you  ai  its  owa  ( 
Each  moisten *d  brow,  that  seomt  to  wear  •  freni 
The  unpeopled  dwelling   muami   its   tmuM 

stray'd ; 
E'en  the  domestic,  laughing  daiiy-maid 
Hies  to  the  field,  the  general  toil  to  share. 
Meanwhile  the  farmer  quits  his  elbow  chair. 
His  cool  brick  floor,  his  pitcher,  aad  his  case. 
And  braves  the  sultry  beams,  and  gladly  scei 
His  gates  thrown  open,  and  his  team  abroad, 
The  ready  group  attendant  on  bis  word. 
To  turn  the  swarth,  the  quivering  load  to  mt, 
Or  ply  the  busy  rake,  the  land  to  clear. 
Summer's  light  garb  itself  now  cumbrous  granb 
Each  his  thin  doublet  in  the  shade  throws  dsni 
Where  oft  the  mastiflf  skulks  with  half  shBtiy% 
And  rouses  at  the  stranger  passing  by ; 
While  unrestrain'd  the  social  converse  flows. 
And  every  breast  love's  powerful  impulse  ksoe^ 
And  rival  wits  v^ith  more  than  rustic  graes 
Confess  the  presence  of  a  pretty  f  jce. 

For,  lo  !  encircled  there,  the  lovely  maid. 
In  youth*s  own  bloom  and  native  smiles  amjrMi 
Her  hat  awry,  divested  of  her  gown. 
Her  creak int;  stays  of  leather,  stout  and  biDvai 
Invidious  barrier;  why  art  thou  so  hiirb, 
When  the  slight  covering  of  her  neck  slips  by, 
There  half  revealing  to  the  eager  si^^ht. 
Her  full,  ripe  bosom,  exquisitely  white  ? 
In  many  a  local  tale  of  harmless  mirth. 
And  many  a  juke  of  momentary  birth. 
She  l>ears  a  part,  and  as  she  stops  to  speak. 
Strokes  back  the  ringlets  fmm  her  slvwing  c^nfe 

Now  nnon  isone  by,  and  f  lur  declining  Iwws, 
The  weary  limbs  relax  their  boasted  powen ; 
Thir<t  rages  strong,  the  fainting  spirits  fail. 
And  ask  the  sovereign  cordial,  home-brew 'd  slci 
Beneath  some  sheltering  heap  of  yellow  con 
Bests  the  hoop'd  keg,  and  friendly  cooling  hon, 
Th-Jt  mocks  alike  the  got'Iet's  brittle  frame, 
Its  costlier  piiticns,  and  its  nobler  name. 
To  M.iry  first  the  brimming  draui^ht  i«  givra. 
By  toil  made  welcome  as  the  dews  uf  hearen. 
And  never  lip  that  prestt'd  its  homely  edge 
Hid  kinder  blessings,  or  a  heartier  pledge. 

t^f  wholesi>me  vunds  here  a  banquet  smiles 
A  common  cheer  fi-r  all  ;^'*en  humble  Gilr«, 


Fntm  gratitufle  and  adiim.iti  >n  j  <in'd. 

Here,  midst  the  bi>Me<t  tiiumph^  of  her  worth,     j  Who  joys  his  trivial  services  lu  yield 
A'jture  herself  invites  the  reuiMTs  firth ;  |  Amidst  the  fra(;r.)nce  of  the  open  field  i 

i>arps  Che  keen  sickle  fi\}m  ils  iwc^vemimWi  tc^I,  \V.Ki  doomM  in  suirocatinie  heat  to  bear 

givei  that  ardour  which  m  every  \)rt^s\  \'\\xfc  co\jwtiV\\i(Mti*\\tR^>ax*>wld»!tjr  airi 
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D  murky  state  tlie  ptotiiig  ttecd, 

aloft  th*  unloaded  grain  to  tread, 
B  his  path  as  heaps  on  heaps  are  thrown, 
,  and  plunges  the  loose  mountain  down  i 
I  task  !  with  what  delight  when  done 
le  and  rider  greet  th'  WMlouded  sun  ! 
'  th^  nncloaded  sun  are  hourly  bred 

aasailants  that  sunonnd  thine  head, 
icnt  Ball .'  and  with  insulUng  wing 
hine  ears,  and  dart  the  piercing  sting, 
(half  the  crest-wayed  boughs  avail 
n  thy  short-clipt  remnant  of  a  tail, 
I  mockery,  a  useless  name, 
proof  of  cruelty  and  shame. 

the  man,  whatever  fame  ho  bore, 
c  from  thee  what  man  can  ne*er  restore, 
pon  of  defence,  thy  chiefest  good, 
'arming  flies  contending  suck  thy  blood. 
i  alone  the  suffering,  thine  the  care, 
nl  ewe  bemoans  an  equal  share  i 
id  into  soies,  her  head  she  hides, 
sweeps  them  from  her  new-shorn  sides, 
t  the  jraid,  eVn  now  at  closing  day, 
vwt  with  marked  impatience  stay, 
Ij  striving  to  escape  their  foes, 
kkk  down;  a  piteous  current  flows. 
:  enough  that  [Uagues  like  these  molest  f 
I  another  foe  annoy  their  rest  ? 
« the  pest  and  terror  of  the  yard, 
ledg*d  progeny's  imperious  guard  | 
eri— spiteful,  insolent,  and  bold, 
Itti  Ibottock  takes  bis  daring  hold  t 
rpent-like,  escapes  a  dreadful  blow, 
^t  attacks  a  poor  defenceless  cow  < 
l»y  goose  th*  unworthy  strife  enjoys, 

his  prowess  with  redoubled  noise, 
k  he  stalks,  of  self-importance  full, 
i  shaggy  foretop  of  the  bull, 
I'd  aloft  he  falls :  a  timely  check, 
>  dblocate  his  worthless  neck  t 
f  oU,  he  boasts  an  honour'd  wound  $ 
at  broken  wing  that  trails  the  ground  I 
I  and  bravoes  kindred  pranks  pursue, 

•  quite,  and  oft  as  fatal  too. 

I  man  that  foils  an  envious  elf, 
darts  of  spleen  to  serve  himself^ 
t>y  turns  the  strolling  swine  engage 
It  efforts  of  the  bully's  rage, 
Mkliag  war&re  on  the  grunter's  side 

•  pleasure  to  his  bristly  hide ; 
stoops,  or  stretch *d  at  ease  along, 

»  imlts  of  the  gabbling  throng, 
:k  exulting  round  his  fallen  head, 
victors  trample  on  their  dead.       [thou ! 
riUght,  welcome  *   Rest,  how  sweet  art 
iVrfaaags  the  western  cloud's  thick  biow  t 
lUleliM  curtain  of  retiring  light, 
r  trsnsures  fraught ;  that  on  the  sight 
I  ita  bulging  sides,  where  darkness  louifl, 
eye,  a  chain  of  mooklering  towen  i 
coasts  just  rising  into  view, 
lias  dire,  and  darts  of  streaming  blue. 
«i  labourers  bless  their  sheltering  home, 
flight,  and  the  frightful  tempest  come, 
r  wakw,  and  sees  with  silent  dread 
flkae/bafJfcafwo/lesnimiadhif  b«d|  / 


The  bursting  cloud  reiterated  roars. 
Shakes  his  straw  roof,  and  jars  his  bolted  doon  t 
The  slow-wing'd  storm  along  the  troubled  skies 
Spreads  its  dark  course ;  the  wind  begins  to  risei 
And  full-leaTd  elms,  his  dwelling's  shade  by  d^r» 
With  mimic  thunder  give  iu  fuiy  way  t 
Sounds  in  his  chimney-top  a  doleful  peal 
Bfidst  pouring  rain,  or  gusts  of  rattling  hail  | 
With  tenfold  danger  low  the  tempest  bends. 
And  quick  and  strong  the  sulphurous  flame  de» 

scendst 
The  frighten'd  mastiff  from  his  kennel  flics. 
And  cringes  at  the  door  with  piteous  cries^— 
Where  now's  the  trifler  ?  where  the  child  of 
pride  ? 
These  are  the  moments  when  the  heart  is  tried ! 
Nor  lives  the  man,  with  conscience  e'er  so  clear» 
But  feels  a  solemn,  reverential  fear  i 
Feels  too  a  joy  relieve  his  aching  breast. 
When  the  spent  storm  hath  howl'd  itself  to  rest. 
Still,  welcome  beats  the  long-continued  shower^ 
And  sleep  protracted,  comes  with  double  power  i 
Calm  dreams  of  bliss  bring  on  the  morning  sun. 
For  every  bam  is  fill'd,  and  harvest  done ! 

Now,  ere  sweet  Summer  bids  its  long  adieu, 
And  winds  blow  keen  where  late  the  bkMSom  grew. 
The  bustling  day  and  jovial  night  must  come^ 
The  long  accustomed  feut  of  harvest-home. 
No  blood-stain'd  victory,  in  story  bright. 
Can  give  the  i^losophk  mind  delight  i 
No  triumph  please,  while  rage  and  death  destroy  i 
Reflection  sickens  at  the  monstrous  joy. 
And  where  the  joy,  if  rightly  understood, 
Like  cheerful  praise  for  universal  good  ? 
The  soul  nor  check  nor  doubtful  anguish  knows. 
But  pure  and  free  the  grateful  current  flows. 
Behold  the  sound  oak  table's  massy  frame 
Beside  the  kitchen  floor !  nor  careful  dame 
And  generous  host  invite  their  friends  around. 
For  all  that  clear'd  the  crop,  or  tillM  the  ground 
Are  guests  by  right  of  custom :— old  and  young  t 
And  many  a  neighbouring  yeoman  join  the  throngs 
With  artisans  that  lent  their  dexterous  aid. 
When  o'er  each  field  the  flaming  sunbeams  play'd. 
Yet  plenty  reigns,  and  from  her  boundless  hoaid^ 
Though  not  one  jelly  trembles  on  the  board. 
Supplies  the  feast  with  all  that  sense  can  crave  | 
With  all  that  made  our  great  forofathers  brave. 
Ere  the  cloy'd  palate  countless  flavours  tried. 
And  cooks  had  nature'^  judgment  set  aside. 
With  thanks  to  heaven,  and  tales  of  rustic  lore. 
The  mansion  echoes  when  the  banquet's  o'eri 
A  wider  circle  spreads,  and  smiles  abound. 
As  quick  the  frothing  horn  performs  its  round  i 
Care's  mortal  foe  t  that  sprightly  jojrs  imparts 
To  cheer  the  frame  and  elevate  their  hearts. 
Here,  fresh  and  brown,  the  haxel**  produce  lice 
In  tempting  heaps,  and  peals  of  laughter  rise. 
And  ciackling  music,  with  the  frequent  song. 
Unheeded  bear  the  midnight  hour  along. 

Here  once  a  year  distinction  lowers  its  crtet. 
The  master,  servant,  and  the  meny  guest. 
Are  equal  all ;  and  round  the  happy  ring 
The  reaper's  eyes  exulting  glances  flin^^ 
And,  waim'd  with  gratiluAe,  bft  quWa  Yoa  ^bc*^ 
With  sun-bornt  handi  and  ale-«n^T«UL^^\a«a« 
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Refills  the  jug,  his  hoooar'd  host  to  tend. 
To  serve  at  ooee  the  master  and  the  friend  i 
Proud  thus  to  meet  his  smiles,  to  share  his  tale, 
His  DUts,  his  ooiiTersatioo,  and  his  ale. 

Such  were  the  days^— of  days  long  past  I  sing. 
When  pride  gave  place  to  mirth  without  a  sting ; 
Ere  tyrant  customs  strength  suflkient  hore 
To  violate  the  feelings  of  the  poor  t 
To  leave  them  distanced  in  the  maddening  race, 
Where'er  refinement  shows  its  hated  face  t 
Nor  causeless  hated ;— 'tis  the  peasant's  curse, 
That  hourly  makes  bis  wretched  station  worse  i 
Destroys  life's  intercourse ;  the  social  plan 
That  rank  to  rank  cements,  as  man  to  man  t 
Wealth  flows  around  him,  fashion  lordly  reigns  i 
Tet  poverty  is  his,  and  mental  pains. 

llethinks  I  hear  the  mourner  thus  impart 
The  stifled  murmurs  of  his  wounded  heart  i 
**  Whence  comes  this  change,  ungracious,  irksome* 

cold? 
Whence  the  new  grandeur  that  mine  eyes  behold  ? 
The  widening  distance  which  I  daily  see, 
lias  wealth  done  this  ?— then  wealth*ft  a  foe  to  me  | 
Foe  to  our  rights  i  that  leaves  a  powerful  lew 
The  paths  of  emulation  to  pursue  :— 
For  emulation  stoops  to  us  no  mora  t 
The  hope  of  humble  industry  is  o'ert 
The  blameless  hope,  the  cheering  sweet  presage 
Of  future  comforts  for  declining  age. 
Can  my  sons  share  from  this  paternal  hand 
The  profits  with  the  labours  of  the  land  f 
No  s  though  indulgent  Heaven  its  blessing  deigns, 
Where's  the  small  farm  to  suit  my  scanty  means  ? 
Content,  the  poet  sing^,  with  us  resides  x 
la  lonely  cots  like  mine,  the  damsel  hides  i 
And  will  he  then  in  raptured  visions  tell 
That  sweet  content  with  want  can  ever  dwell  ? 
A  barley  loaf,  tis  true,  my  table  crowns. 
That,  fast  diminishing  in  lusty  rounds. 
Stops  nature's  cravings  ;  yet  her  sighs  will  flow 
From  knowing  this, — that  once  it  was  not  so. 
Our  annual  feast,  when  earth  her  plenty  yields. 
When  cro'A'n'd  with  boughs  the  last  load  quits  the 

fields, 
The  aspect  still  of  ancient  joy  puts  on  { 
The  aspect  only,  with  the  substance  gone  t 
The  selfsame  horn  is  still  at  our  command. 
But  serves  none  now  but  the  plebeian  hand  t 
For  home-brew'd  ale,  neglected  and  debased. 
Is  quite  discarded  from  the  realms  of  taste. 
Where  unaffected  freedom  charm 'd  the  soul. 
The  separate  table  and  the  costly  bowl, 
Cool  as  the  blast  that  checks  the  budding  Spring, 
A  mockery  of  gladness  round  them  fling. 
For  oft  the  farmer,  ere  hu  heart  approves. 
Yields  up  the  custom  which  he  dearly  loves  i 
Refinement  rushes  on  him  like  a  tide  ( 
Bold  innovations  down  its  current  ride. 
That  bear  no  peace  beneath  their  showy  dress. 
Nor  add  one  tittle  to  his  happiness. 
His  guests  selected ;  rank*s  punctilios  known  i 
What  trouble  waits  upon  a  casual  frown  i 
Restraint's  foul  manacles  his  pleasures  maim  i 
Selected  guests  selected  phrases  claim  i 
Ac/r  reigns  that  joy,  when  hand  in  hand  they  y*"^ 
Thai  #p^  '•■^  mumt  fait  in  shalung  m'me. 


Heaven  bless  hismemoiy !  ble«hiiboBoir* 
(The  poor  will  speak  bis  lastiiig,  worthy  b 
To   ionls   fair-purpoied    itnagtk   aad   | 

give  I 
In  pity  to  us  still  let  goodnca  live  t 
Let  labour  have  its  due !  my  coC  AaD  be 
From  chilling  want  and  guilty  mwofi  in 
Let  labour  have  its  due ;  then  peace  is  Bia 
And  never,  never  shall  my  heart 
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AoAHf ,  the  year's  decline,  midst  itonns  s* 
The  thundering  chase,  the  yellow  fading  « 
Invite  my  song  {  that  fain  would  boldly  tel 
Of  upland  coverts  and  the  echoing  dell, 
By  turns  resounding  loud,  at  eve  and  man. 
The  swineherd's  halloo,  or  the  hsntsmaa^ 
No  more  the  fields  with  scatterM  giahi  s 
The  restless,  wandering  tenants  of  the  sty 
From  oak  to  oak  they  run  with  eager  hasli 
And  wrangling  share  the  first  dcliefcMS  tai 
Of  fallen  acorns  {  yet  but  thinly  taaaA 
Till  the  strong  gale  has  shook  them  to  Ike 
It  comes  I  and  roaring  woods  obedient  wv 
Their  home  well  pleased  the  Joint  adi 

leave: 
The  trudging  sow  leads  forth  her  nvmeiec 
Playful,  and  white,  and  clean,  the  briars  s 
Till  briers  and  thorns  increasing,  fence  thi 
Where  last  year's  mouldering  leaves  b« 

ground. 
And  o'er  their  heads,  loud  lash'd  by  (brios 
Bright  from  their  cups  the  rattling  tteasar 
Hot,  thirsty  food  (  whence  doubly  sweet  i 
The  welcome  margin  of  some  rush-growa 
The  wild  duck's  lonely  haunt,  whose  jcal 
Guards  every  point ;  who  sits,  prepared  ti 
Ou  the  calm  bosom  of  her  little  lake. 
Too  closely  screened  for  rufflan  winds  to  i 
And  as  the  bold  intruders  press  around. 
At  once  she  starts,  and  rises  with  a  booM 
With  bristles  raised  the  sudden  noise  the] 
And  ludicrously  wild,  and  wing'd  with  fa 
The  herd  decamp  with  more  than  swinish 
And  snorting  dash  through  sedge,  and 

reed: 
Throui;h  tangling  thkkets  headlong  on  tl 
Then  stop  and  listen  for  their  bncicd  Use 
The  hindmost  still  the  growing  panic  spn 
Repeated  fright  the  first  alarm  succeeds. 
Till  folly's  wages,  wounds  and  thorns,  tl 
Yet  glor>'ing  in  their  fortunate  escape. 
Their  groundless  terrors  by  degrees  soon 
And  night's  dark  reign  restores  their  won 
For  now  the  gale  subsides  and  from  eack 
The  roosting  pheasant's  short  but  freqnei 
I  \i\N'\\e%  to  cc«t ;  and  huddling  side  by  sidi 
\  T\a  Vti^  \&  c\vy»MX  %sDk'^>aaiu  «MSk  >a  Ude  i 
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(  warn  f  lope  with  ihigs*^  moM  o'ez^ 

it  tbeir  eopioos  careriiig  and  their  bed. 
tj  GUef,  through  gathering  glooma  that 

D  sileDee,  nrge  his  piercing  calL 
•  and  night!  they  tarry  midst  their  itore, 
le  woods  till  oaks  can  yield  no  more, 
bleak  Winter's  rage,  beyond  the  Spring, 
g  earth's  unvarying  coarse  will  bring, 
he  ground  looks  on  with  mental  eye, 
ext  Summert  sheaves  and  cloudless  sky, 
DOW,  whilst  nature's  beauty  dies, 
*ed,  and  bids  new  harvest  rise ; 
pfepared,  and  warm'd  with  glowing  lime, 
th-bred  grubs,  and  cold,  and  lapse  of  time  t 
ing  frosts  and  various  ills  invade, 
itry  months  depress  the  springing  blade. 
I  moves  heavily,  and  strong  the  soil, 
eg  harrows  with  augmented  toil 

and  clinging,  mixes  with  the  mould 
( treasure  from  the  nightly  fold, 
^  eowyard's  highly  valued  store, 
lestrewM  the  blacken'd  surfsce  o'er. 
lOurs  are  here,  when  fancy  trims 
g  taper  over  outstretch'd  limbs, 
tbousand  thousand  colours  dress'd, 
i  the  grassy  couch  of  noontide  rest: 
for  hours  of  indolence  atones 
g  exertion,  and  with  weary  bonet» 
I  DO  leisure,  till  the  distant  chime 
bell  he  hears  at  sermon  time, 
the  bfook  sound  sweetly  in  the  gale, 
le  rising  hill,  or  skim  the  dale. 
ikMie  the  sweets  of  ease  to  taste  i 
xtcnds  to  all ; — save  one  poor  beast, 
o  time  and  pace,  is  doom'd  to  plod, 
w  pastor  to  the  House  of  God  : 
tnre  i  where  no  bones  of  heroes  lie  ! 
letegance  of  poverty 
e  ah>ne  i  else  why  that  roof  of  straw  ? 
ow  windows  with  the  frequent  flaw  ? 

low  cells  the  dock  and  mallow  spread, 
Bt  nettles  lift  the  spiry  head, 
B  the  hollows  of  the  tower  on  high 
app'd  daws  in  saucy  legions  fly. 
beec  lone  walls  assembling  neighbours 

SepBited  friends  beneath  their  feet  $ 
riarVi  graves,  that  prompt  the  secret  si^ 
the  spot  where  he  himself  must  lie. 
ieiy  greetings  village  news  goes  round, 
te  shorn,  or  crops  that  deck  the  ground  | 
d  plooghmen  in  the  circle  join } 
Ij  boys,  in  feats  of  strength  to  shine, 
elate,  their  young  associates  brave 
§m  hollow-sounding  grave  to  grave  s 
eoBflulting,  each  his  talent  lends 
ah  sports  when  tedious  service  ends. 
t  tinses,  with  cheerfulness  of  soul, 
ifi  Bsaids  from  neighbouring  hamlets 

1. 

be  llght-heel'd  does  o'er  lawns  that  rove, 

CBiioBi  I  ripening  into  love  i 

dMir  errand :  hence  the  tints  that  glow 

htek,  B  heifbteo  *d  )iutre  know  i 
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When,  conscioBs  of  their  charms,  e'en  age  looks  sly^ 
And  rapture  beams  from  youth's  observant  eye. 
The  pride  of  such  a  party,  nature'^  pride. 
Was  lovely  Ann,  who  innocently  tried. 
With  hat  of  airy  shape  and  ribandS'gay, 
Love  to  inspire,  and  stand  in  Hymen's  way  s 
But,  ere  her  twentieth  summer  could  expand. 
Or  youth  was  render'd  happy  with  her  hand. 
Her  mind's  serenity,  her  peace  was  gone, 
Her  eye  grew  languid,  and  she  wept  alone  t 
Yet  causeless  seem'd  her  grief ;  for  quick  restrain'd. 
Mirth  follow 'd  loud ;  or  indignation  reign'd  t 
Whims  wild  and  simple  led  her  from  her  home. 
The  heath,  the  common,  or  the  fields  to  roamt 
Terror  and  joy  alternate  ruled  her  hours  i 
Now  blithe  she  sung,  and  gather'd  useless  flowers  t 
Now  pluck'd  a  tender  twig  from  every  bough. 
To  whip  the  hovering  demons  from  her  brow. 
Ill  fated  maid  !  thy  guiding  spark  is  fled. 
And  lasting  wretchedness  awaits  thy  bed— 
Thy  bed  of  straw  !  for  mark,  where  even  now 
O'er  their  lost  child  afflicted  parents  bow ; 
Their  wo  she  knows  not,  but  perversely  coy. 
Inverted  customs  yield  her  sullen  joy  ; 
Her  midnight  meals  in  secrecy  she  takes. 
Low  muttering  to  the  moon,  that  rising  breaks 
Through  night's  dark  gloom  i  0  how  much  more 

forlorn 
Her  night,  that  knows  of  no  returning  mom  !^ 
Slow  from  the  threshold,  once  her  inlknt  seat. 
O'er  the  cold  earth  she  crawls  to  her  retreat  i 
Quitting  the  cot's  warm  walls,  unhoused  to  lie, 
Or  share  the  swinel  impure  and  narrow  sty ; 
The  damp  night  air  her  shivering  limbs  assails : 
In  dreams  she  moans,  and  fancied  wrongs  bewails. 
When  morning  wakes,  none  earlier  roused  than 

she. 
When  pendant  drops  fall  glittering  from  the  tree  i 
But  naught  her  rayless  melancholy  cheers, 
Or  soothes  her  breast,  or  stops  her  streaming  tears. 
Her  matted  locks  unomamented  flow ; 
Clasping  her  knees,  and  waving  to  and  fro  f^ 
Her  head  bow'd  down,  her  faded  cheek  to  hide  f— 
A  piteous  mourner  by  the  pathway  side. 
Some  tufted  molehill  through  the  livelong  day 
She  calls  her  throne  i  there  weeps  her  life  away  ! 
And  oft  the  gayly-passiog  stranger  stays 
His  well-timed  step,  and  takes  a  silent  gaze. 
Till  sympathetic  drops  unbidden  start. 
And  pangs  quick  springing  muster  round  his  heart  | 
And  soft  he  treads  with  other  gazers  round. 
And  fain  would  catch  her  sorrow's  plaintive  sound  i 
One  word  alone  is  all  that  strikes  the  ear. 
One  short,  pathetic,  simple  word,—**  Oh  dear  !* 
A  thoussnd  times  repeated  to  the  wind. 
That  wafts  the  sigh,  but  leaves  the  pang  behind ! 
For  ever  of  the  proflfer'd  parley  shy. 
She  hears  th'  unwelcome  foot  advancing  nigh ; 
Nor  quite  unconscious  of  her  wretched  plight. 
Gives  one  sad  look,  and  hurries  out  of  sight- 
Fair  promised  sunbeams  of  tenestrial  bliss. 
Health's  gallant  hopes, — and  are  ye  sunk  to  this  f 
For  in  life's  road,  tiiough  tlioms  abundant  grow. 
There  still  are  joys  poor  Ann  can  never  know ; 
Joys  which  the  gay  com^ianions  ol  YMti  ^ranit 
Sip,  u  they  dcift  Bkmg  the  aUeixa  «l  Xum  \ 
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At  eve  to  hear  betide  their  tnnquil  home 
The  lifted  latch,  that  speaks  the  lover  come  : 
That  \o\  e  matured,  next  playful  on  the  knee 
To  press  the  velvet  lip  of  infancy ; 
To  stay  the  tottering  step,  the  features  trace  t^ 
Inestimable  sweets  of  social  peace  ! 

0  thou,  who  bidst  the  vernal  juices  rise ! 
Thou,  on  whose  blasts  autumnal  foliage  flies  ! 
Let  peace  ne'er  leave  mc,  nor  my  heart  grow  cold. 
Whilst  life  and  sanity  are  mine  to  hold. 

Shorn  of  their  flowers  that  shed  th'  nntreasured 
seed, 
The  withering  pasture,  and  the  fading  mead, 
Less  tempting  grown,  diminish  more  and  more. 
The  dairy's  pride  ;  sweet  Summer's  flowing  store 
New  cares  succeed,  and  gentle  duties  press, 
Where  the  fireside,  a  school  of  tenderness, 
Revives  the  languid  chirp,  and  warms  the  blood 
Of  cold-nipt  weaklings  of  the  latter  brood. 
That  from  the  shell  just  bursting  into  day, 
Through  yard  or  pond  pursue    their  venturous 
way. 

Far  weightier  cares  and  wider  scenes  expand ; 
What  devastation  marks  the  new-sown  land  ! 
'*  From  hungry  woodland  foes  go,  Giles,  and  guard 
The  rising  wheat ;  ensure  its  great  reward : 
A  future  sustenance,  a  Summer's  pride, 
Demand  thy  vigilance ;  then  be  it  tried : 
Kxcrt  thy  voice,  and  wield  thy  shotloss  inin ; 
Go,  tarry  there  from  mom  till  setting  sun." 

Keen  blows  the  blast,  or  reasoles^  rain  descends ; 
The  half-stripp'd  hedge  a  %0TTy  shelter  lends. 
i)  for  a  hovel,  e'er  so  small  or  low. 
Whose  roof,  repelling  winds  or  early  snow, 
Mi;;ht  bring  home's  comfort  fn-sh  before  his  eyes  I 
No  sooner  thought,  than  src  the  •'tnicture  ri«io, 
In  some  sociucstcr'd  nook,  omliunkM  around, 
Sods  for  its  walls,  and  ^trnw  in  burdrns  bound: 
Dried  fuel  hoarded  is  his  richest  store. 
And  circling  smoke  obscures  his  little  door; 
Whence  creeping  forth,  to  duty's  call  he  yields. 
And  strolls  the  Crusoe  of  the  lonely  fields. 
On  whitethorns  towering,  and  the  leafless  rose, 
A  fnist-nipt  feast  in  bright  vermilion  glows : 
Where  clustering  sloes  in  glossy  order  rise, 
lie  crops  the  loaded  branch  ;  a  cumbrous  prize ; 
And  o'er  the  flame  the  sputtering  fruit  he  rests, 
PlacinfT  green  sods  to  seat  his  coming  guests  j 
His  guests  by  promise  ;  playmates  young  and  gay : — 
But,  ah  !  fresh  pastimes  lure  their  steps  away  ! 
He  swee{)H  his  hearth,  and  homeward  looks  in  vain 
Till  feeling  disappointment's  cruel  pain. 
His  fuiry  revels  are  exchanged  for  rage, 
His  liani]Uot  marr'd,  grown  dull  his  hermitage. 
The  fit- Id  booomes  hi<  prison,  till  on  high 
Denighted  birds  to  shades  and  co\'erts  fly. 
Midst  air,  health,  daylight,  can  he  prisoner  be  ? 
If  fields  are  prisons,  where  is  liberty  ? 
Here  still  she  dwells,  and  here  her  votaries  stroll ; 
But  disap}Miinted  hojte  untune*  the  soul : 
Restraints  unfclt  whilst  hours  of  rapture  flow, 
When  tn)ubles  pres*  to  chains  and  barriers  grow. 
Look  then  from  triviril  up  tn  greater  woes; 
Ywrn  the  poor  binl-lioy  with  his  roa<ted  sloes, 
Ti'  where  the  dungeon'd  mournn  htavc*  the  nif h ; 
^Mterc  not  ui:e  cheer ii'g  «unl'Cam  meeU  \\»  e\«. 


Though  InefTectual  pitj  thine  may  be. 
No  wealth,  no  power  to  set  the  captive  bct| 
Though  only  to  thy  nivish'd  sight  ii  givea 
The  radiant  path  that  Howard  trad  to  heatca; 
Thy  slights  can  make  the  wretched  more  forlstt, 
And  deeper  drive  affliction**  buhcd  thorn. 
Say  not,  «*  I'll  come  and  cheer  thy  gloomy  cell 
With  news  of    dearest  friends  {   how  good,  ksi 

well; 
I'll  be  a  joyful  herald  to  thine  heart  i" 
Then  fail,  and  play  the  worthless  triilcr'i  put, 
To  sip  fiat  pleasures  from  thj  glass's  brisi. 
And  waste  the  precious  hour  that's  doe  to  lu& 
In  mercy  spare  the  base,  unmanly  blow : 
Where  can  he  turn,  to  whom  complain  (tfyoi? 
Back  to  past  joys  in  \'ain  his  thoughts  may  itny, 
Trace  and  retrace  the  beaten,  worn-out  way. 
The  rankling  injury  will  pierce  his  breast. 
And  curses  on  thee  break  hu  midnight  rrsL 

Bereft  of  song,  and  ever-cheering  green. 
The  soft  endearments  of  the  Summer  scene. 
New  harmony  pervades  the  solemn  wood. 
Dear  to  the  soul,  and  healthful  to  the  bhwd: 
For  bold  exeilion  follows  on  the  sound 
Of  distant  S|)ortsmen,  and  the  chiding  hoaad; 
First  heard  from  kennel  bursting,  mad  with  joy. 
Where  smiling  Euston  boasts  her  good  Fitznt, 
Lord  of  pure  alms,  and  gift*  that  wide  cxlcod; 
The  farmer's  patron  and  the  poor  man^  irini 
Whose  mansion  glitters  with  the  eastern  lay, 
Whose  elevated  temple  points  the  way. 
O'er  slopes  and  lawns,  the  park's  extensive  piil^ 
To  where  the  victims  of  the  chase  reside, 
IngulfM  in  earth,  in  conscious  safety  wana. 
Till  lo !  a  plot  iK)rtends  their  coming  haim. 

In  earliest  hours  of  dark  and  hooded  mora, 
Kre  yet  one  rosy  cloud  bespeaks  the  dawn. 
Whilst  far  abroad  the  fox  pursues  his  prry. 
He's  ditomM  to  risk  the  perils  of  the  day. 
From  hi^  strong  hold  blocked  out ;  perhaps  tetlsil 
Or  owe  his  lifi?  t«>  foitune  or  lo  speed. 
For  now  the  pack,  impatient  running  on. 
Range  through  the  darkest  coverts  one  by  oat; 
Trace  every  s])o: ;  whilst  down  each  noble  ctak 
That  guides  the  eye  beneath  a  changeful  ihadi. 
The  K'iteiing  sport'iman  feels  th*  in!«tinctjTTfHS 
And  checks  hit  steed  to  mark  the  springic;  paa 
Midst  inter:»octing  cuts  and  winding  ways 
The  huntsman  chi-ers  his  dogs,  and  anxious  stiqi 
Where  every  naxiow  riding,  even  shorn, 
(iives  back  the  echo  of  his  mellow  horn  ; 
Till  fresh  an«]  Il^ht<«ome,  every  power  untried. 
The  starting  fugitive  leaps  by  his  side, 
His  lifted  finger  to  hi'*  ear  he  plies, 
.\im1  the  VK'w  halloo  bi-is  a  chorus  rise 
Of  dogs  qiiick-niDUtliM,  and  shjuts  that  BiSfli 

loud. 
As  bursting  thun.lcr  rolls  from  cloud  to  cloud 
With  ears  eiiri.  and  chest  of  \igorous  moM 
0*er  ditch,  oVr  fonce,  unromjueiaMy  bold. 
The  shining  courser  IcnglliiMis  every  ksiuDd, 
.\nd  his  stiung  f>.>ii.)cks  suck  the  niuutra'J  £P9tt^ 
As  fnim  the  r  »nliiH«>  t-f  the  woi».|  iher  poor, 
And  joyous  vilKu'ci  partake  the  roar. 
OVr  heath  f.»r  stiovhM,  or  d.rwn,  i  r  nV.ry  >^* 
\TVk«  *.\AS-VttsiV\  v<:-^*i\\\  ^l  irjiiig  ia  the  •bo»i 
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Ttin»  where  youth  iticlf  soon  tires, 
e  trmnsportt  that  the  chase  inspires : 
nmomited  long  can  charm  the  eye, 
e  music  of  the  leading  cry  ? 
ithfiil  TiooDcer !   thoa  canst   lead   no 

e; 

jguet  and  all  thy  triumphs  o*er ! 
of  worth,  whose  long-excelling  fame 

0  follow  true  the  hunted  game  i 
lormous  oaks,  Britannia's  boast, 
npenetiable  coYers  lost, 

warm  pack  in  faltering  silence  stood, 
the  note  that  roused  the  listening  wood, 
;  ereiy  joy  with  tenfold  force, 
II  the  mazes  of  the  tainted  course, 
ost  thou  the  dashing  stream  to  cross, 
along  the  animated  horse ; 
'er  fen  or  level  mead  to  pass, 
the  showering  dewdrops  from  the  grass ; 
it  emeigiog  from  the  mist  below 
lie  woodland  hill's  exulting  brow, 
thy  race  !  with  worth  far  less  than  thine, 
human  leaders  daily  shine  ! 
less  constancy,  less  generous  zeal  !— 
sgrace  my  humble  verse  shall  feel, 
one  lying  line  to  riches  bows, 

1  sentiment  from  rancour  flows  t 

f  are  strewn  around  ambition's  car: 
dogl  a  nobler  theme  by  far. 
nnan  heard  the  tidings  with  a  sigh, 
hH  cold  touch  had  stopt   his    tuneful 

I 

I  high  deeds,  and  fair  exalted  praise, 
lived,  and  flow'd  in  rustic  lay^, 
iie  strain  of  monumental  wo : 
oice  !  here  buried  lies  your  foe  !" 
iMOsed,  throughout  night's  lengthening 
1 

nids  forth  a  loud  and  piercing  strain ; 
ent,  as  the  glooms  of  midnight  flee, 
roll  round  that  brought  him  liberty, 
flier's  early  dawn,  mild,  clear,  and  bright, 
ik  away  the  transitory  night : — 
in  darkness  veil'd ;  yet  loud  the  scream 
ipatient  for  the  playful  stream  ; 
*  feather'd  tribe  imprison M  raise 
ling  notes  of  inharmonious  praise: 
a  clamorous  hen  and  cockrcl  gay, 
ight  slowly  through  the  fog  breaks  way, 
aly  abroad :  but,  ah,  how  soon 
I  of  twilight  follow  hazy  noon, 
the  busy  day ! — day  that  slides  by 
unfinish'd  toils  of  husbandry' ; 
each  mom  resumed  with  double  care, 
«  icy  terrors  of  the  year  ; 
le  threats  of  Boreas  undismay'd, 
»r's  gathering  frowns  and  hoary  head, 
^loome  cold ;  welcome  ye  snowy  nights! 
dst  your  rage  shall  mingle  pure  delights, 
ence  of  hope  the  soul  sustain, 
sstation  sweeps  along  the  plain  t 
be  child  of  poverty  despair, 
he  power  that  rules  the  changing  year, 
-though    horrors    round   his    cottage 

if  wili  come,  Mad  nzture  smile  again. 


WINTER. 

ARGUMENT. 

Tenderness  to  cattle.  Frosen  uimlpe.  The  cowyant. 
Night.  The  larm-house.  Fireside.  Farmer's  adrico 
and  instruction.  Nightly  cares  of  the  stable.  Dobbin. 
The  post-horse.  Sheep-stealing  dogs.  Walks  occa- 
sioned Uierebj.  The  ghosL  Lamb  itene.  Eeuiming 
Spring.    Conclusion.  / 

With  kindred  pleasures  moved,  and  cares  opprest'd. 
Sharing  alike  our  weariness  and  rest ; 
Who  lives  the  daily  partner  of  our  hours. 
Through  every  change  of  heat,  and   frost,  and 

showers ; 
Partakes  our  cheerful  meals,  partaking  first 
In  mutual  labour,  and  fatigue,  and  thirst ; 
The  kindly  intercourse  will  ever  prove 
A  bond  of  amity  and  social  love. 
To  more  than  man  this  generous  warmth  extends. 
And  oft  the  team  and  shivering  herd  befriends  i 
Tender  solicitude  the  bosom  fills. 
And  pity  executes  what  reason  wills  t 
Youth  learns  compassion's  tale  from  every  tongue. 
And  flies  to  aid  the  helpless  %nd  the  young. 

Whep  now,  unsparing  as  the  scourge  of  war. 
Blasts  follow  blasts,  and  groves  dismantled  roar, 
Around  their  home  the  storm-pinch 'd  cattle  lows. 
No  nourishment  in  frozen  pastures  grows  i 
Yet  frozen  pastures  every  morn  resound 
With  fair  abundance  thundering  to  the  ground. 
For  though  on  hoary  twigs  no  buds  peep  out. 
And  e'en  the  hardy  brambles  cease  to  sprout. 
Beneath  dread  Winter's  level  sheets  of  snow 
The  sweet  nutritious  turnip  deigns  to  grow. 
Till  now  imperious  want  and  wide-spread  dearth 
Bid  labour  claim  her  treasures  from  the  earth. 
On  Giles,  and  such  as  Giles,  the  labour  falls, 
To  strew  the  frequent  load  where  hunger  calls. 
On  driving  gales  sharp  hail  indignant  flies, 
And  sleet,  more  irksome  still,  assails  his  eyes  ; 
Snow  clogs  his  feet ;  or  if  no  snow  is  seen. 
The  field  with  all  its  juicy  store  to  screen. 
Deep  goes  the  frost,  till  every  root  is  foimd 
A  mass  of  rolling  ice  upon  the  ground. 
No  tender  ewe  can  break  her  nightly  fast. 
Nor  heifer  strong  begin  the  cold  repast. 
Till  Giles  with  ponderous  beetle  foremost  go. 
And  scattering  splinters  fly  at  every  blow ; 
When  pressing  rotuid  him,  eager  for  the  prize. 
From  their  mix'd  breath  warm  exhalations  rise. 

In  beaded  rows  if  drops  now  deck  the  spray. 
While  the  sun  grants  a  momentary  ray. 
Let  but  a  cloud's  broad  shadow  intervene. 
And  stiflTen'd  into  gems  the  drops  are  seen ; 
And  down  the  furrow'd  oak's  broad  southern  side 
Streams  of  dissolving  rime  no  longer  glide. 

Though  night  approaching  bids  for  rest  prepare. 
Still  the  flail  echoes  through  the  frosty  air. 
Nor  stops  till  deepest  shades  of  darkness  come. 
Sending  at  length  the  weary  labourer  home. 
From  him,  with  bed  and  nightly  food  supplied. 
Throughout  the  yard,  housed  round  on  every  side. 
Deep  plunging  cows  their  rustling  feast  enjoy, 
And  snatch  sweet  mouthfuls  from  the  passing  boj 
Who  moves  unseen  beneal\i  Yv\%  \m\\x\%  Vm^^ 
FUls  the  tall  racks,  and  \ea^«a  ^  w:aX\«e^  i^i^ 
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Where  oft  the  swine  from  ambush  warm  and  dry 
Bolt  out,  and  scampsr  headlong  to  their  sty, 
When  Giles  with  well-known  voice,  already  there» 
Deigns  them  a  portion  of  his  evening  care. 
Him,  though  the  cold  may  pierce,  and  stormf 

molest. 
Succeeding  hours  shall  cheer  with  warmth  and  rest ; 
Gladness  to  spread,  and  raise  the  grateful  smile. 
He  hurls  the  fogot  bursting  from  the  pile. 
And  many  a  log  and  rifted  trunk  conveys. 
To  heap  the  fire,  and  wide  extend  the  blaze. 
That  quivering  strong  through  every  opening  flies. 
Whilst  smoky  columns  unobstructed  rise. 
For  the  rude  architect,  unknown  to  fame, 
(Xor  symmetry  nor  elegance  his  aim,) 
Who  spread  his  floors  of  solid  oak  on  high. 
On  beams  rough-hewn,  from  age  to  age  that  lie. 
Bade  bis  wide  fabric  unimpair'd  sustain 
The  orchard's  store,  and  cheese,  and  golden  grain  i 
Bade,  from  its  central  base,  capacious  laid, 
The  well-wrought  chimney  rear  its  lofty  bead  i 
Where  since  hath  many  a  savory  ham  been  stored, 
And  tempests  howl'd,  and  Christmas  gambols  roar'd. 

Flat  on  the  hearth  the  glowing  embers  lie. 
And  flames  reflected  dance  in  every  eye : 
There  the  long  billet,  forced  at  last  to  bend. 
While  gushing  sap  froths  out  at  either  end. 
Throws  round  its  welcome  heat  t — the  ploughman 

smiles. 
And  oft  the  joke  runs  hard  on  sheepish  Giles, 
Who  fits  joint  tenant  of  the  corner  stool, 
Tlie  converse  sharing,  though  in  duty's  school  | 
For  now  attentively  *tii  his  to  hear. 
Interrogations  from  the  ma>ter's  chair. 
**  Left  ye  your  bleating  charge,  when  daylight  fled, 
JS'car  where  the  haystack  lifts  its  !»nowy  head  f 
Whose  fence  of  bushy  furze,  so  close  and  warm. 
May  stop  the  slanting  bullets  of  the  storm. 
For,  hark  !  it  blows  ;  a  dark  and  dismal  night: 
Heaven  guide  the  traveller's  fearful  stops  ariglit ! 
Now  from  the  woods  mistrustful  and  sharp-eyed. 
The  fox  in  silent  daikness  seems  to  glide. 
Stealing  around  us,  listening  as  he  goes. 
If  chance  the  cock  or  stammerin;;  capon  crows, 
Or  goose,  or  no<lding  duck,  should  darkling  cry 
As  if  apprized  of  lurking  dnn;;rr  nif;h : 
Destruction  waits  them,  Giles,  if  e*er  you  fail 
To  t'olt  thi'ir  doors  aj^uin^t  the  driving  ^le. 
Strew'd  you  («till  mindful  of  th'  unshclterM  head) 
Burdens  of  straw,  the  cattUt's  welcome  bv*\  ?     [see. 
Thine  heart  should  fvel,  what  thou  mayst  hourly 
Thatduty*x  luuia  in  humfinify. 
Of  pain's  unsavory  cup  though  thou  may.«t  taste, 
(The  wrath  of  Wintrr  from  the  Mcak  north-east,) 
Thine  utnuMt  su  tie  rings  in  the  coldest  day 
A  period  terminates,  and  joys  repay. 
Perliaps  e'l-n  now,  while  here  those  joj's  we  boast. 
Full  many  a  bark  rides  down  the  nei^hliouring  coast, 
Wheie  the  high  northern  waves  treniendouK  roar. 
Drove  down  by  blauls  fn^m  Norw:>y'"«  icy  shore. 
The  seaboy  there,  le^s  fortunate  than  thou. 
Feels  all  thy  pains  in  all  the  gusts  that  blow  \ 
Ills  freezing  hands  now  drrnoh'd,  ni»w  dry, by  turns  j 
Now  lost,  now  seen,  the  di<^tant  li<;ht  that  burns, 
On  si'tne  tali  rlitrupniM'!  a  tVnunj:  -^liAe, 
yV/ar  thi'jws  ill  f;icudly  udiaucc  u'cr  the  xiAt. 


His  labours  cease  not  with  decUpug  day, 
But  toils  and  perils  mark  hb  wattiy  wayi 
And  whilst  in  peaceful  dreuBi  sccan  ■»  fit. 
The  ruthless  whirlwinda  rags  tlOBg  tht  iky. 
Round  his  head  whistling  i— «iid  iinltthNii|ii^ 
While  this  protecUng  roof  itfll  flhcltcn  ihM!" 

Mild  as  the  yemal  ihower,  hii  winds  ptnili 
And  aid  the  moral  precept  of  hii  lak: 
His  wondering  hemren  lean,  and  mr  hMp 
These  first  idou  of  the  restlcM  deep  i 
And,  as  the  opening  mind  a  eimit  triti. 
Present  felicitiei  in  value  rise. 
Increasing  pleasores  every  hour  they  find. 
The  warmth  more  precious,  and  the  sheltrr  U: 
Warmth  that  long  reigning  bids  the  eyelids  ckii. 
As  through  the  blood  its  batany  inflnence  gets, 
When  the  cheerM  heart  forgets  fatigocf  aad  cbi^ 
And  drowsiness  alone  dominion  bears. 

Sweet  then  the  ploughman^  alumben,  kiliiri 
young. 
When  the  last  topic  dies  u^on  his  toDgw  \ 
Sweet  then  the  bliss  his  transient  dreams  iMfiii^ 
Till  chilblains  wake  him,  or  the  snapping  in 

He  starts,  and  ever  thoughtful  of  his  tnoi. 
Along  the  glittering  snow  a  feeble  gleam 
Shoots  from  his  lantern,  at  he  yawning  goci 
To  add  fresh  comforts  to  their  Diet's  rrpssti 
Diff\uing  fragrance  as  their  food  he  moves. 
And  pats  the  Jolly  sides  of  those  be  tovcs. 
Thus  full  replenish'd,  perfect  ease  possess^ 
From  night  till  mom  alteinate  food  and  icsL 
No  rightful  cheer  withheld,  no  sleep  deban^ 
Their  each  day's  labour  bring;  its  sure  rrmi^ 
Yet  when  from  plough  or  lumbering  cait  set  im. 
They  taste  a  while  the  sweets  of  liberty: 
E'en  sober  Dobbin  lifts  his  clumsy  heel 
And  kicks,  disdainful  of  the  dirty  wheel: 
But  soon,  his  frolic  ended,  yields  again. 
To  trudge  the  road,  and  wear  the  chinkling  cta& 

Shortsighted  Dubbin  ! — thou  canst  only  sec 
The  trivial  hardships  that  encompau  theei 
Thy  chains  were  freedom,  and  thy  toils  repoit: 
Could  the  iMH>r  |iost-horse  tell  thee  all  his  woes: 
Show  thee  his  bleeding  shoulders,  and  nnfbid 
The  dreadful  anguijih  he  endures  for  gold: 
Hired  at  each  call  of  business,  lust,  or  rage. 
That  prompts  the  traveller  on  from  stage  toitici' 
Still  on  his  strength  depends  their  boasted  iperd: 
For  them    his  limbs    grow  weak,  his  ban  li^ 

bleed  i 
And  though  he  groaning  quickens  at  eommaai. 
Their  extra  shilling  in  the  rider '»  hand 
Becomes  his  bitter  scourge: — tis  ke  must  feci 
The  double  efforts  of  the  lash  and  steel ; 
Till  when,  up  hill,  the  destined  inn  he  gains. 
And  tremliling  under  complicated  |iains, 
Prone  from  his  m»strils,  dartmg  on  the  ground, 
His  breath  emitte<l  floats  in  clouds  anmnd: 
Drops  chase  each  other  diiwn  his  chest  and  liirs 
And  spatter *d  mud  his  native  colour  hides : 
Through  his  swoln  veins  the  boiling  torrent  lovi 
And  every  nerve  a  separate  torture  knows. 
His  harness  loosed,  he  welromcn,  eagrr-ejred. 
Die  p  .il's  full  dnuicht  that  quivers  by  hi$  si-if ; 
\.tul  juj-s  t)  see  the  well-knnwn  stable  door, 
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for  him  if  here  his  sufferings  ceased, 

hours  of  rest  his  pains  appeased ! 

again,  and  sternly  bade  to  rise, 

refreshing  slumber  from  his  eyes, 

auf  ted  spirits  can  return, 

his  frame  reriTing  ardour  bum,    [sore, 

I  be  must,  thou^  limping,  maim'd,  and 

w  whip}  the  chaise  is  at  the  doori — 

tightens,  and  again  he  feels 

aIM  wounds  inflamed ;  again  the  wheels 

»me  sameness  in  his  ears  resound, 

Bg  dust,  or  miles  of  flinty  ground. 

]y  robb*d,  and  injured  day  by  day, 

eal  murderers  wear  his  life  away. 

It  thou,  Dobbin  ?  what  though  hounds 

it 

jaws  the  moment  of  thy  &te, 

ate  attends  his  public  race } 

tniseiy,  and  his  end  disgrace. 

f  bear  thy  burden  to  the  mill : 

ne  short  law,— thy  driver**  wilL 

0  thy  memory  ever  true, 

:  of  mighty  loads  that  Dobbin  drew ; 
to  childhood  shall  the  mind  with  pnde 
ly  gentleness  in  many  a  ride 
r  field,  or  village  fair,  when  thou 
li  thy  braided  mane  and  comely  brow ! 
i  tale  shall  rise  to  homely  tune 
generous  spirit  and  thy  name. 
Cuthful  to  a  proverb  we  regard 
^t  chieftain  of  the  farmer's  yard, 
bote  guardianship  all  hearts  rejoice, 
be  echo  of  his  hollow  voice ; 
hound  may  faltering  quit  the  pack, 
>wl  scent,  and  hasten  yelping  back ; 
be  docile  pointer  know  disgrace, 
the  general  instinct  of  bis  race ; 
i  mastiff,  or  the  meaner  cur 
ill  from  the  path  of  duty  err, 
of  fidelity  by  day : 
murderer,  lurking  for  his  prey ;; 
the  pastures  or  the  fold  will  creep, 
d-like,  attack  the  peaceful  sheep, 
wanton  mischief  he  pursues, 
seking  blood  his  jaws  imbrues ; 
lain  his  frighten'd  victims  round, 
in  wild  confusion  strews  the  ground ; 
ied  out,  to  kennel  sneaks  away, 
bis  guilty  paws  till  break  of  day. 
d  discover'd,  and  the  news  once  spread, 
hangs  o'er  the  unknown  culprit's  head : 
il  shepherds  extra  boun  bestow 
watchings  for  the  common  foe ; 
dreaded  now,  when  rest  and  peace 
it  the  season  of  the  flock's  increase. 
hese  nightly  terrors  to  dispel, 
iM  sleeps,  his  little  flock  must  tell, 
ireside  with  many  a  shrug  he  hies, 
lull-orb'd  moon  salute  bis  eyes, 
;h  th'  unbroken  stillness  of  the  night 

1  path  her  beams  of  cheering  light. 
lering  step  he  climbs  the  distant  stile, 
•immd  hhn  wears  a  placid  smile ; 

W9  the  white-robed  clouds  in  clusters 
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Low,  on  the  utmost  boundary  of  the  sight. 
The  rising  vapours  catch  the  silver  light ; 
Thence  fimcy  measures,  as  they  parting  fly. 
Which  first  will  throw  its  shadow  on  the  eye. 
Passing  the  source  of  lights  and  thence  away. 
Succeeded  quick  by  brighter  still  than  they. 
Far  yet  above  these  wafted  clouds  are  seen 
(In  a  remoter  sky,  still  more  serene,) 
Others,  detach'd  in  ranges  through  the  air. 
Spotless  as  snow,  and  countless  as  they're  fur, 
Scatter'4  immensely  wide  from  east  to  west. 
The  beauteous  semblance  of  a  flock  at  rest 
These,  to  the  raptured  mind,  aloud  proclaim 
Their  miorty  ShephudI  everlasting  Name. 

Whilst  thus  the  loiterer's  utmost  stretch  of  soul 
Climbs  the  still  clouds,  or  passes  those  that  roll. 
And  loosed  imaginatton  soaring  goes 
High  o'er  his  home,  and  all  his  little  woes. 
Time  glkles  away ;  neglected  duty  calls  t 
At  once  from  plains  of  light  to  earth  he  fiUls, 
And  down  a  narrow  lane,  well  known  by  day. 
With  all  his  speed  pursues  his  sounding  way. 
In  thought  stiU  half-absorb'd,  and  chiU'd  with  cold. 
When  to !  an  object  frightful  to  behold ; 
A  grisly  spectre,  clothed  in  silver-gray, 
Around  whose  feet  the  waving  shadow's  play,  ^ 
Stands  in  his  path !— He  stops,  and  not  a  breath 
Heaves  from  his  heart,  that  sinks  almost  to  death. 
Loud  the  owl  halloos  o'er  his  head  unseen ; 
All  else  is  silent,  dismal^  serene: 
Some  prompt  ejaculation,  wbisper'd  low. 
Yet  bears  him  up  against  the  threatening  foe ; 
And  thus  poor  Giles,  though  half  inclined  to  fly. 
Mutters  his  doubts,  and  strains  his  stead&st  eye. 
**  'TIS  not  my  crimes  thou  comest  here  to  reprove ; 
No  murders  stain  my  soul,  no  perjured  love; 
If  thou'rt  indeed  what  here  thou  seem'st  to  be, 
Thy  dreadful  mission  cannot  reach  to  me. 
By  parents  taught  still  to  mistrust  mine  eyes. 
Still  to  approach  each  object  of  surprise. 
Lest  fancy's  formful  visions  should  deceive 
In  moonlight  paths,  or  glooms  of  falling  eve. 
This  then's  the  moment  when  my  mind  should  try 
To  scan  thy  motionless  deformity ; 
But  O,  the  fearful  task !  yet  well  I  know 
An  aged  ash,  with  many  a  spreading  bough, 
(Beneath  whose  leaves  I've  found  a  summer's  bower. 
Beneath   whose   trunk   I've  weather'd  many  a 

shower,) 
Stands  singly  down  this  solitary  way. 
But  hi  beyond  where  now  my  footsteps  stay. 
'TIS  true,  thus  far  I've  come  with  heedless  hute  { 
No  reckoning  kept,  no  passing  objects  traced : 
And  can  I  then  have  reach'd  that  very  tree  ^ 
Or  is  its  reve  end  form  assumed  by  thee  P" 
The  happy  thought  alleviates  his  pain : 
He  creeps  another  step ;  then  stops  again ; 
Till  slowly,  as  his  noiseless  feet  draw  near. 
Its  perfect  lineaments  at  once  appear; 
Its  crown  of  shivering  ivy  whispering  peace. 
And  its  white  bark  that  fronts  the  moon's  pale  iace. 
Now,  whilst  his  blood  mounts  upward,  now  he 

knows 
The  solid  gain  that  from  conviction  flows  i 
And  strengthen'd  confidence  tbaW  Yv^ucft  lu\%\ 
( With  conscious  innocence  moM  'vi\>mi\  %XiM 
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The  dreariest  task  that  winter  ni^ts  can  bring. 
By  church jard  dark,  or  grove,  or  faiij  ring  i 
Still  buoying  up  the  timid  mind  of  youth. 
Till  loitering  reason  hoists  the  scale  of  truth. 
With  these  blest  guardians  Giles  hii  course  ponMS, 
Till  numbering  his  heavy-sided  «wes, 
Surrounding  stillness  tranquillize  his  bmst. 
And  shape  the  dreams  that  wait  his  hours  of  rest. 

As  wlien  retreating  tempests  we  behold. 
Whose  skirts  at  length  the  azure  sky  unfold. 
And  full  of  murmurings  and  mingled  wrath, 
Slowly  unshrond  the  smiling  Cue  of  earth. 
Bringing  the  tNMom  joy  i  so  Winter  flies  !— 
And  see  the  source  of  life  and  light  uprise ! 
A  heightening  arch  o'er  southern  hills  he  bends  i 
Warm  on  the  cheek  the  slanting  beam  descends, 
And  gives  the  reeking  mead  a  brighter  hue, 
And  draws  the  modest  primrose  bud  to  view. 
Yet  frosts  succeed,  and  winds  impetuous  rush. 
And  hailstorms  rattle  through  the  budding  bush  i 
And  nigh-£all*ki  lambs  require  the  shepherd^  cave. 
And  teeming  ewes,  that  still  their  burdens  bear  i 
Beneath  whose  sides  to-morrow*!  dawn  may  see 
The  milk-white  strangers  bow  the  trembling  kneet 
At  whose  first  birth  the  powerful  instincts  seen 
l||at  fills  with  champkms  the  daisied  green  t 
For  ewes  that  stood  aloof  with  fearful  eye. 
With  stamping  foot  now  men  and  dogs  defy. 
And  obstinately  faithful  to  their  jrouog, 
Guard  their  first  steps  to  Join  the  bleating  throng. 

But  casualties  and  death  from  damps  and  cold 
WiU  stiU  attend  the  well-conducted  fi)ldi 
Her  tender  ofipring  dead,  the  dam  aloud 
Calls,  and  runs  wild  amidst  th'  unconscious  crowd; 
And  orphan 'd  sucklings  raise  the  piteous  cry; 
No  wool  to  warn  them,  no  defenders  nigh. 
And  must  her  streaming  milk  then  flow  in  vam  ? 
Must  unregarded  innocence  complain  f 
No ;— ere  this  strong  solicitude  subside^ 
Maternal  fondness  may  be  fresh  applied. 
And  the  adopted  stripling  still  may  find 
A  patent  most  assiduously  (ind. 


For  this  het  doonM  nwhite  disgrisei  IB  n^i, 
(For  fraud  or  fnct  mml  weik  the  wak'Mi 

change;) 
For  this  his  pitdeeeseor^  akfai  he  wtais, 
Till,  cheated  into  tendtrMM  aad  cans, 
The  unsuspecting  dBffl,coolailad  gvswn, 
Cherish  and  guard  the  flbmidliBtg  as  hsr  ova. 

Thus  all  by  tuns  to  fiur  periectiBn  riH; 
Thus  twins  are  parted  to  ineiCBst  their  lisii 
Thus  instinct  yields  as  intncst  points  thsv^, 
TUl  the  bright  flock,  augmcatiH  •voy  ^j, 
On  sunny  hills  and  vales  of  spiingiBg  Asm, 
With  ceaseless  clamour  greet  the  venal  km 

The  humbler  shepherd  hen  with  J17  IshiUi 
Th*  approved  economy  of  erowded  Mds, 
And,  in  his  small  contracted  luvad  of  csitBi 
Adjusts  the  pnctiee  of  each  hint  he  hmnt 
For  boys  with  emulation  lean  to  glow. 
And  boast  their  pastures,  and  their  haallMBi  *v 
Of  well-grown  lambs,  the  gkMy  of  the  Iprim 
And  field  to  field  in  competitioB  hii^ 

Ete  Giles,  for  all  his  cane  uid  walcli^p|ii^ 
And  aU  his  contests  with  the  wiatiy  Mss^ 
Claims  a  full  share  of  that  tweet  pnise  beMNrt 
By  gazing  neighbours,  when  akmg  the  nsi, 
Or  village  green,  his  curly-eoated  thraig 
Suspends  the  chorus  of  the  epinner^  mgi 
When  admiration^  unaffected  grace 
Lisps  from  the  tongue,  and  heami  in  cv«j  Itt 
Delightful  moments !— Sunshine,  health,  wl  jv, 
Play  round,  and  cheer  the  elevatod  boy ! 
«  Another  spring !"  his  heart  exalting  crin; 
<« Another  year!  with  promised  lilsssinp  il«!^ 
Etulval  Powzn !   fhm  whom   those  UssHp 

flow. 
Teach  me  still  more  to  wonder,  more  to  hnsv! 
Seed-time  and  harvest  let  roe  see  again ; 
Wander  the  leaf-strewn  wood,  the  froict  pUs' 
Let  the  first  flower,  corn-waving  field,  ptaia,  tH^ 
Here  round  toy  home,  still  lift  my  eoul  to  m; 
And  let  me  ever,  midst  tl^  bounties,  rsiss 
An  humble  note  of  thankfulness  aad  pniss!" 


WILUAM  WORDSWORTH. 


iuxAM  WoBOfwoBTB,  thft  fcmndex  of  what  it 
d  tlwLiln  Mbool  of  poetiy,  wit  born  in  1770, 
wtpoctablo  ftmilj,  at  Cockennouth,  in  Com- 
ad.  He  nctived  hit  early  education  at  the 
nai-t^ool  of  Hawkthead,  where  he  greatlj 
lied  in  hit  elattical  ttodiet,  and  wat  remark- 
fat  hit  thooghtfnl  ditpotltion,  and  tatte  for 
7,iB  which  he  made  hit  first  attempt,  when  at 
fe  of  thirteen.  In  1787,  he  wat  remoTed  to 
ahn^  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  iciadoated 
.  wd  M.  A.  I  and,  in  1793,  he  poblithed  a 
eal  aceovnt  of  a  pedettrian  tour  on  the  conti- 
,  estitled  Detcripthre  Sketchet  in  Verte,  ftc, 
Ptd  bythe  Efenlng  Walk,  an  epistle,  in  yerte, 
■Md  to  a  yoang  lad j.  In  alludiog  to  the  De- 
tire  Sketchet,  tajt  Coleridge,  *<  seldom,  if  erer, 
the  emergence  of  an  original  poetic  genius 
I  die  litMuy  horiaon  more  evidently  an- 
ted.** After  wandering  about  in  rarious  parts 
B^aad,  our  anthof  took  a  cottage  at  Alforton, 
■erettthire,  near  tlie  then  residence  of  Cole- 
^  where  thej  were  regarded  by  the  good  peo- 
f  the  neighbourhood  as  spies  and  agents  of  the 
eh  Directory.  Our  benevolent  author,  however, 
in  to  have  been  considered  the  more  dangerous 
Ktcr  of  the  two.  <*  As  to  Coleridge,"  one  of  the 
h  Mitlioritiet  is  said  to  have  remarked,  <*  there 
C  to  much  harm  in  him,  for  he  is  a  wild  brain 
talks  whatever  comes  uppennosti  but  that 
(Wordsworth)  he  is  the  dark  traitor.  You 
f  hear  him  tay  a  tyllable  on  the  lubject"  In 
I,  be  published  a  volume  of  his  Lyrical  Ballads, 
±.  met  with  much  abuse  and  few  admirers,  but 
e  who  applauded,  applauded  enthusiastically. 
1 1803,  be  married  a  Miss  Mary  Hutchinson,  of 
lilh,  and  settled  atGraismere,in  Westmoreland^ 
vhieh  county,  at  well  at  that  of  Cumberland, 
rat  tubtequently  appointed  distributor  of  stamps. 
807,  he  gave  to  the  public  a  second  volume  of 
I  and,  in  1809,  with  an  intention  to 
a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war 
i  Spain,  he  publlthed  hit  only  prote  production, 
ttniiig  the  relationt  of  Great 'Britain,  Spain, 
Fiortngal  to  each  other.  In  1814,  ^pwed,  in 
itB,  hit  Excursion,  a  poem,  which  hat  been 
klf  extolled,  and  it  undoubtedly  one  of  hit  most 
iml  and  best  compositions.  It  was  followed, 
I81S,  by  the  White  Doe  of  Rylstones  and,  in 
),  by  hit  Peter  Bell,  to  the  meriu  of  which  we 
t  CBufttt  oortelvet  strangers.  During  the  same 
r,he  published  his  Wtgonner,a  tale  i  followed, 
BIO,  by  the  River  Duddoo,  a  series  of  sonnets  i 
Vairfncoar  and  Julia,  with  other  pieces  i  and 
•tfaotlail  Sketches.    In  18S3,  he  printed  Me- 


morialt  of  a  Tour  on  the  Continent}  alto  a  De» 
tcription  of  the  Scenery  of  the  Laket  in  the  North 
of  England,  with  illustrative  remarks  on  the  tee* 
nery  of  the  Alpt.  His  last  publication  wat  Yaifow 
Revitited,  which  appeared  in  1834. 

The  geniut  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  been  a  matter 
of  critical  dispute  ever  since  he  first  made  pietentkNi 
to  any,  and  it  it  yet  a  question  with  tome,  wheOtr 
hit  productiont  are  not  thote  of  **  an  intpired  idiot" 
It  would  be,  however,  useless  to  deny  him  the 
reputotion  of  a  poet,  though  between  the  equal^ 
extravagant  adoration  and  censure,  of  which  he  hu 
been  the  object,  it  is  difficult  to  define  the  exact 
position  which  will  be  ultimately  assigned  hi^  in 
the  rank  of  literature.  Coleridge,  who,  at  migffbe 
expected,  is  one  of  his  most  enthusiastic  admirerty 
says  that,  •*  in  imaginative  powers,  Wordsworth 
stands  nearest  of  all  modem  writers  to  Shaktpeara 
and  Bfilton,  and  yet  in  a  kind  perfectly  unborrowed, 
and  his  own."  The  author  of  an  essay  on  hie 
theory  and  writings,  printed  in  Blackwood's  Ma* 
gazine  for  1830,  gives  a  very  fair  estimate  of  hit 
poetical  genius.  ''The  variety  of  subjects,"  he 
observes,  **  which  Wordsworth  has  touched  i  the 
varied  powers  which  he  has  displayed ;  the  passaget 
of  redeeming  beauty  interspersed  even  amongst  the 
worst  and  dullest  of  his  productions ;  the  origin* 
ality  of  detached  thoughts,  scattered  throughout 
works,  to  which,  on  the  whole,  we  must  deny  the 
praise  of  originality  i  the  deep  pathos,  and  occa* 
sional  grandeur  of  his  style;  the  real  poetical 
feeling  which  generally  runs  through  iti  many 
modulations  {  hit  accurate  observation  of  external 
nature ;  and  the  success  with  which  he  blends  the 
purest  and  most  devotional  thoughts  with  the  glo* 
ries  of  the  visible  universe— all  these  are  merits, 
which  to  far  *  make  up  in  number  what  they  want 
in  weight,'  that,  although  insufficient  to  raise  him 
to  the  shrine,  they  fairly  admit  him  within  the 
sacred  temple  of  poesy."  For  our  own  parte,  though 
we  are  not  among  thote  who  call,  at  tome  of  hie 
admirert  do,  the  poetiy  of  Wordsworth  **  an  actual 
revelation,**  we  admit  to  have  found  in  his  worki 
beauties  which  no  other  poet,  perhaps,  could  have 
struck  out  of  the  peculiar  sphere  to  which  he  hat 
confined  bit  imagination.  His  RecoUectiont  of  Early 
Childhood,  and  a  few  othert,  are  sublime  compoai- 
tions}  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  his  Unes  to  a 
Glow-worm,  si  id  omtM  g'liitf,  are  despicable  and 
ridiculous. 

The  private  chancter  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  hat 
never  been  impeached  by  his  most  virulent  enemiet, 
if  he  hat  any  t  and  no  man  is  more  esteemed 
respected  for  Ms  amuble  (yaaUX^kfta. 
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THE   EXCURSION, 


lEnro  A  roxTioir  or  the  recluse. 


PREFACE. 

The  title  announces  that  this  is  only  a  portion 
of  a  poem ;  and  the  reader  must  be  here  apprized 
that  it  belongs  to  the  second  part  of  a  long  and 
laborious  work  which  is  to  consist  of  three  parts. 
—The  author  will  candidly  acknowledge  that,  if 
the  first  of  these  had  been  completed,  and  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  satisfy  his  own  mind,  he  should 
haw  preferred  the  natural  order  of  publication,  and 
have  given  that  to  the  world  first;  but,  as  the 
second  division  of  the  work  was  designed  to  refer 
more  to  passing  events,  and  to  an  existing  state  of 
things,  than  the  others  were  meant  to  do,  more 
continuous  exertion  was  naturally  bestowed  upon 
it,  and  greater  progress  made  here  than  in  the  rest 
of  the  poem  j  and  as  this  part  does  not  depend  upon 
the  preceding,  to  a  degree  which  will  materially 
injure  its  own  peculiar  interest,  the  author,  com- 
plying with  the  earnest  entreaties  of  some  valued 
fr^|ds,  presents  the  following  pages  to  the  public. 
It  may  be  proper  to  state  whence  the  poem,  of 
which  the  Excursion  is  a  part,  derives  its  title  of 
the  Recluse. — Several  years  ago,  when  the  author 
retired  to  his  native  mountains,  with  the  hope  of 
being  enabled  to  construct  a  literary  work  that 
might  live,  it  was  a  reasonable  tiling  that  he  should 
take  a  review  of  his  own  mind,  and  examine  how 
far  nature  and  education  had  qualified  him  for  such 
employment.     As  subsidiary  to  this  preparation,  he 
undertook  to  record,  in  verse,  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  his  own  powers,  as  far  as  he  was  acquaint- 
ed with  them.     That  work,  addressed  to  a  dear 
friend,  most  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  and 
genius,  and  to  whom  the    author's    intellect   is 
deeply  indebted,  has  been  long  finished ;  and  the 
result  of  the  investigation  which  gave  rise  to  it  was 
a  determination  to  compose  a  philosophical  poem, 
containing  views  of  man,  nature,  and  society  \  and 
to  be  entitled,  the  Recluse;   as  having  for  its 
jirincipal  subject  the  sensations  and  opinions  of  a 
poet  living  in  retirement. — The  preparatory  poem 
is  biographical,  and  conducts  the  history  of  the 
author's  mind    to    the  point  when  he  was  im- 
boldened  to  hope  that  his  faculties  were  sufficiently 
matured  for  entering  upon  the   arduous    labour 
which  he  had  proposed  to  himself;  and  the  two 
works  have  the  same  kind  of  relation  to  each 
other,  if  he  may  so  express  him«clf,  as  the  anti- 
chapel  has  to  the  body  of  a  Gothic  church.    Con- 
tinuing this  allusion,  he  may  be  permitted  to  add, 
that  his  minor  pieces,  which  have  been  long  before 
the  public,  when  they  shall  be  properly  arranged, 
will  t>e  found  by  the  attentive  reader  to  have  such 
connexion  with  the  main  work  as  may  give  them 
claim  to  be  likened  to  the  little  cells,  oratories, 
and  sepulchral   recesses,  ordinarily  included    in 
those  edifices. 

The  author  would  not  have  deemed    himself 

juBtiHed  in  saying,  upon  this  occasion,  so  much  of 

performiDCtt  cither  uufinishcd,  oi  \ii\pub\isYvc^,\l 


he  had  not  thought  that  the  labour  Icstovid  \if 
him  upon  what  he  has  heretofore  and  bow  hid 
before  the  public,  entitled  him  to  candid  attniM 
for  such  a  statement  as  be  thinks  acctssMy  b 
throw  light  upon  his  cDdeaTonn  to  plcaic,iil  k 
would  hope,  to  benefit  his  coonti j  men.— ya^^i^ 
further  need  be  added,  than  that  the  fint  tad  tel 
parts  of  the  Recluse  will  consist  chie^y  of  Bate* 
tions  in  the  author's  own  penon  (  and  that  ■  ihi 
intermediate  part  (the  Excursion)  the  intervtitiBB 
of  characters  speaking  is  employed, \nd  santtkaf 
of  a  dramatic  form  adopted. 

It  is  not  the  author's  intention  fonnaDy  ts  » 
nounce  a  system ;  it  was  more  animating  to  hin  k 
proceed  in  a  diflfercnt  course ;  and  if  he  shaD  i» 
ceed  in  conveying  to  the  mind  clear  thoughts, li«i|f 
images,  and  strong  feelings,  the  reader  will  bn 
no  difficulty  in  extracting  the  tyitcm  for  hindL 
And  in  the  mean  time  the  following  passage,  bka 
from  the  conclusion  of  the  first  book  of  the  Rccte, 
may  be  acceptable  as  a  kind  of  pfotpectvs  of  Ihi 
design  and  scope  of  the  whole  poem. 


**  On  man,  on  nature,  and  on  human  lifoi 
Musing  in  solitude,  I  oft  perceive 
Fair  trains  of  imagery  before  me  rise. 
Accompanied  by  feelings  of  delight 
Pure,  or  with  no  unpleasing  sadness  mixt| 
And  I  am  conscious  of  aflTccting  thoughts 
And  dear  remembrances  whose  presence  WGthes 
Or  elevates  the  mind,  intent  to  weigh 
The  good  and  evil  of  our  mortal  state. 
— To  these  emotions,  whensoc'er  they  come. 
Whether  from  breath  of  outward  circumitaacc. 
Or  from  the  soul — an  impulse  to  herself, 
I  would  give  utterance  in  numerous  verse. 
Of  truth,  of  grandeur,  beauty,  love,  and  hope- 
And  melancholy  fear  subdued  by  faith ; 
Of  blessed  consolations  in  distress  { 
Of  mural  strength,  and  intellectual  power  i 
Of  joy  in  widest  commonalty  spread  ; 
Of  the  individual  mind  that  keeps  her  own 
Inviolate  retirement,  subject  there 
To  conscience  only,  and  the  law  supreme 
Of  that  Intelligence  which  governs  all ; 
I  sing;— ^  fit  audience  let  me  find  though  few  !* 
**  So  pray'd,  more  gaining  than  he  askIA,  tti 
bard. 
Holiest  of  men.— Urania,  I  shall  need 
Thy  guidance,  or  a  greater  muse,  if  such 
DeiFcend  to  earth  or  dwell  m  highest  heaves' 
For  I  must  tread  on  sha<lowy  ground,  must  lisk 
Deep — and,  aloft  ascending,  breathe  in  world 
To  which  the  heaven  of  heavens  is  but  a  vciL 
All  strengtli-^11  terror,  single  or  in  bands. 
That  ever  %ras  put  forth  in  personal  form ; 
Jehovah — with  his  thunder,  and  the  choir 
Of  shouting  angeN,  and  the  empyreal  thraocf- 
I  pass  them  unalarmM.     Not  chaoa,  not 
The  darkest  pit  of  lowest  Krebun, 
Nor  aught  of  blinder  varanc}*-— scoop'd  out 
By  help  of  dreams,  can  breed  such  fear  and  a«t 
As  fall  upon  us  often  when  we  look 
Into  our  minds,  into  the  mind  of  man. 
My  haunt,  and  the  maiu  region  of  my  song. 
\— ^t^>9X'j-^\\\\w^^wsft^Q  of  the  earthy 
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tbt  noit  £iir  idMl  tuima 
I  of  delkate  ipiiits  faatk  conpoMd 
*•  maftrkli    wate  upon  mj  ttq«  i 
tents  bcfora  mc  ai  I  move, 
lei^hbovr.    Firadiae,  and  gioret 
tmiate  fteld»— like  thoie  of  old 
i'  Atltntk  main,  whj  ■boold  they  be 
DHy  of  departed  thingt, 
Iction  of  what  noTer  waa 
»niiDg  intellect  of  man, 
led  to  this  goodly  universe 
holy  passion,  shall  find  these 
rodnce  of  the  eoramon  day. 
efore  the  blissful  hour  arrivei^ 
It,  in  lonely  peace,  the  spousal  raiie 
it  consummation  {—and,  by  words 
ik  of  notiiing  more  than  what  we  are, 
ottse  the  sensual  from  their  sleep 
nd  win  the  vacant  and  the  vain 
iptuies ;  while  my  voice  proclaims 
sitely  the  individual  mind 
rogressive  powers  perhaps  no  less 
le  species)  to  the  external  world 
•and  how  exquisitely,  too, 
I  but  little  heard  of  among  men, 
al  world  is  fitted  to  the  mind  i 
eation  (by  no  lower  name 
aUM)  which  they  with  blended  might 
ir— this  is  our  high  argument 
teful  haunts  foregoing,  if  I  oft 
elsewhcre--to  travel  near  the  tribes 
rships  of  men,  and  see  ill  sights 
I  passions  mutually  inflamed  s 
humanity  in  fields  and  groves 
ry  anguish  ;  or  must  hang 
bove  the  fierce  confederate  storm 
banicadoed  evermore 
t  walls  of  cities ;  may  these  sounds 
r  authentic  comment,— that  even  these 
be  not  downcut  or  forlorn  ? 
i,  prophetic  spirit !  that  inspirest 
n  soul*  of  universal  earth, 
on  things  to  come ;  and  dost  possess 
»Iitan  temple  in  the  hearts 
poets  I  upon  me  bestow 
(cnuine  insight  {  that  my  song 
-like  virtue  in  its  place  may  shine  i 
benignant  influence, — and  secure, 
n  all  malevolent  eflTect 
notations  that  extend  their  sway 
■t  the  nether  sphere  ! — And  if  with  this 
re  knrly  matter ;  with  the  thing 
ated,  describe  the  mind  and  man 
ating,  and  who,  and  what  he  was, 
utmy  being  that  beheld 
M^— when  and  where,  and  how  he  lived  r- 
lis  labour  useless.    If  such  theme 
with  highest  objects,  then,  dread  power, 
raciotts  favour  is  the  primal  source 
omination,  may  my  life 
the  image  of  a  better  time, 
le  desires,  and  simpler  manners ; — nurse 


My  heart  in  genuine  freedom  i— all  pure  thongMs 
Be  with  me  t— so  shall  thy  unfailing  love 
Guide,  and  support,  and  cheer  me  to  the  end  !** 


TO  THX  niOBT  BOVOVBABLB 

WILLIAM,  EARL  OF  LONSDALE,  K.  O.  kc  kc 

On,  through  thy  fair  domains,  illnstrioos  peer ! 
In  youth  I  roamM,  on  youthful  pleasures  bent  i 
And  mused  in  focky  cell  or  sylvan  tent. 
Beside  swi(t-flowiog  Lowther's  current  clear* 
—Now,  by  thy  care  befriended,  I  appear 
Before  thee,  Lonsdale,  and  this  work  present, 
A  token  (may  it  prove  a  monument !) 
Of  high  respect  and  gratitude  sincere. 
Gladly  would  I  have  waited  till  my  task 
Had  reached  its  close  i  but  life  is  insecure. 
And  hope  full  oft  fallacious  as  a  dream  i 
Therefore,  for  what  is  here  produced  I  ask 
Thy  favour;  trusting  that  thou  wilt  not  deem 
The  oflfering,  though  imperfect,  premature. 

William  WonnswomTa. 
Bydal  Mount,  Westmoreland, 
Jal7  39|ldl4. 


THE  EXCURSION. 

ABGUMENT. 

A  summer  forenoon.  The  author  reaches  a  ndnedeoitage 
upon  a  coounon,  and  there  meets  with  a  revered  friend 
theWand««r,ofwhomhegiTesaoaccounL  The  Wan- 
derer while  reftiog  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  that 
surroond  the  cottage  relates  the  history  of  Its  last  laha* 
bitanl. 


ftaia,  nor  the  prophetic  soul 
I  wide  world  drsamiof  on  thioga  to  come. 
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BOOK  FIRST. 

THE  WANDERER. 

'TWAS  summer,  and  the  sun  had  mounted  hi^t 
Southward  the  landscape  indistinctly  glared 
Through  a  pale  steam :  but  all  the  northern  dowaSy 
In  clearest  air  ascending,  show*d  far  off 
A  surface  dappled  o'er  with  shadows  flung 
From  brooding  clouds  i  shadows  that  lay  in  spots 
Determined  and  unmoved,  with  steady  beams 
Of  bright  and  pleasant  sunshine  interposed } 
Pleasant  to  him  who  on  the  soft  cool  moss 
Extends  his  careless  limbs  along  the  front 
Of  some  huge  cave,  whose  rocky  ceiling  casts 
A  twilight  of  its  own,  an  ample  shade. 
Where  the  wren  warbles ;  while  the  dreaming  man,. 
Half  conscious  of  the  soothing  melody. 
With  sidelong  eye  looks  out  upon  the  scene. 
By  power  of  that  impending  covert  thrown 
To  finer  distance.    Other  lot  was  mine  i 
Yet  with  good  hope  that  soon  I  should  obtain 
As  grateful  resting-place,  and  liTclier  joy. 
Acrois  a  bare  wide  common  I  was  toiling 
With  languid  steps  that  by  the  slippery  ground 
Were  baflled  t  nor  could  my  weak  arm  disperse 
The  host  of  insects  gathering  round  my  face. 
And  ever  with  me  as  I  paced  along. 

Upon  that  open  level  aXoo^  a^  frov«^ 
The  wishM  foi  port  to  wbk^  my 
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Thither  I  came,  and  there,  amid  the  gloom 
Spread  by  a  brotherhood  of  lofty  elms, 
AppearM  a  roofless  hut  i  four  naked  walls 
That  stared  upon  each  other  !  I  looked  round. 
And  to  my  wish  and  to  my  hope  espied 
Him  whom  I  sought ;  a  man  of  reverend  age. 
But  stout  and  hale,  for  travel  unimpaired. 
There  was  he  seen  upon  the  cottage  bench. 
Recumbent  in  the  shade,  as  if  asleep ; 
An  iron-pointed  staff  lay  at  his  side. 

Him  had  I  markM  the  day  before — alone 
And  station M  in  the  public  way,  with  face 
Tum'd  toward  the  sun  then  setting,  while  that  staff 
Afforded  to  the  figure  of  the  man 
Detain  *d  for  contemplation  or  repose, 
Graceful  support ;  his  countenance  meanwhile 
Was  hidden  from  my  view,  and  he  remain'd 
Unrecognised ;  but,  stricken  by  the  sight. 
With  slackenM  footsteps  I  advanced,  and  soon 
A  glad  congratulation  we  exchanged. 
At  such  unthought  of  meeting. — For  the  night 
We  parted,  nothing  willingly  j  and  now 
He  by  appointment  waited  fur  me  here. 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  these  clustering  elms. 

We  were  tried  friends :  amid  a  pleasant  vale. 
In  the  antique  market  village  where  were  pass'd 
My  school-days,  an  apartment  he  had  own'd. 
To  which  at  inter>'als  the  Wanderer  drew, 
And  found  a  kind  of  home  or  harbour  tliere. 
He  loved  me ;  from  a  swarm  of  rosy  bo^-s 
Singled  out  mc,  as  he  in  sport  would  say. 
For  my  grave  looks — too  thoughtful  for  my  yeajx 
As  I  grew  up,  it  was  my  best  delight 
To  be  his  chosen  comrade.    Man}'  a  time, 
On  holydays,  we  rambled  thruu^h  the  woods : 
Wc  sale — we  walkM;  he  pleased  me  with  report 
Of  things  TK'hich  he  had  scon  ;  and  ufti'ii  touched 
Abstruscst  matter,  reasonings  of  the  mind 
TumM  inward  ;  or  at  my  rc(}ucst  wuiiM  sing 
Old  son^ — the  product  of  his  native  IiilN  ; 
A  skilful  distribution  of  sweet  sounds, 
Feeding  the  soul,  and  eagerly  imbibed 
As  cool,  rt'fri-shini;  water  by  the  rare 


His  graces  unrereal'd  and  nnpnehimM. 
But,  as  the  mind  was  fillM  with  Iswaid  light, 
So  not  without  distinction  had  he  lived. 
Beloved  and  honour'd — far  as  he  was  known. 
And  some  small  portion  of  his  eloqotnt  speech. 
And  something  that  may  serve  to  set  b  view 
The  feeling  pleasures  of  his  lone1inef«. 
His  observations,  and  the  thoughts  his  mind 
Had  dealt  with — I  will  here  recoid  in  venej 
Which,  if  with  truth  it  correspond,  and  sink 
Or  rise  as  venerable  nature  leads, 
The  high  and  tender  muses  shall  accept 
With  gracious  smile,  deliberately  pleased, 
And  listening  time  reward  with  sacred  pcaiib 

Among  the  hills  of  Athol  he  was  bonii 
Where,  on  a  small  hereditary  fann. 
An  unproductive  slip  of  rugged  ground. 
His  parents,  with  their  numerous  offspring,  ivrilt 
A  virtuous  household,  though  exceeding  poor! 
Pure  livers  were  they  all,  austere  and  grave, 
And  fearing  God  {  the  very  children  taogfal 
Stem  self-respect,  a  reverence  for  God'*  w«d, 
And  an  habitual  piety,  maintainM 
With  strictness  scarcely  known  on  Englahpoai 

From  his  sixth  year,  the  boy  of  whom  I  ipcsk, 
In  summer  tended  cattle  on  the  hills ; 
But,  through  th*  inclement  and  the  periloas  dqi 
Of  long-continuing  winter,  he  repairM, 
F^quipp'd  with  satchel,  to  a  school,  that  stool 
Sole  building  on  a  mountain*s  dreary  edge, 
Remote  from  view  of  city  spire,  or  sound 
Of  minster  clock  !    From  that  bleak  tenencit 
He,  many  an  evening,  to  his  distant  home 
In  solitude  returning,  saw  the  hills 
Grow  larger  in  the  darkness,  all  alone 
Beheld  the  stars  cf)me  out  above  his  head, 
And  travellM  thnm^h  the  wotx],  with  nooMsar 
To  whom  he  mi^ht  confess  the  things  he  siw. 
So  the  foundations  of  his  niin-l  weri*  UiJ. 
In  such  communii>n,  rot  fmrn  terror  fire, 
Whilp  yet  a  child,  and  lonic  before  hi<i  time, 
I  Me  had  jnrrceived  the  pre^rnce  and  the  fower 
Of  greatness;  and  deep  fcelin;;s  had  impre«rd 


Of  the  industrious  husbandman,  dilFused    [drought,  !  Great  olijecl"*  on  l.»s  mind,  with  portraiture 


Through  a  parchM   meadow-tjround,  in   time  of 
Still  deeper  welcome  found  his  pure  discourse: 
How  precious  when  in  riper  day?i  I  learn M 
To  weigh  with  rare  his  words,  and  to  rejoice 
In  the  plain  pre<:ence  of  his  di^^nity  .' 

O  !  many  are  the  poets  that  are  sown 
By  nature;  men  endowM  with  highest  gifts, 
The  Vision  and  the  faculty  divine ; 
Yet  wanting  the  accomplishment  of  verse, 
(Which,  in  the  docile  season  of  their  youth. 
It  was  denied  them  to  acquire,  through  lack 
Of  culture  and  th'  in«!piriiig  aid  of  books, 
Or  haply  by  a  teinjH»r  tiK>  severe. 
Or  a  nice  barkwardnrss  afraid  of  shame,) 
Not  having  here  as  life  advanrrd,  bren  led 
By  circumstance  to  take  unto  the  hei:;ht 
The  measure  of  themselves,  thrse  favourM  beings, 
All  but  a  scatterM  few,  live  out  their  time. 
Husbanding  that  which  they  ))ossl'^s  within. 
And  go  tu  the  grave  unthou;;ht  of.     Si  rongcst  minds 
Are  of ren  those  of  whom  the  noisy  world 


\nd  colour  "o  distinct,  that  on  his  miod 
They  lay  like  substances,  and  almost  seemM 
To  haunt  the  tiodily  sense.     He  had  receiifd 
A  precious  f\(\ ;  for,  as  he  grew  in  years, 
With  these  impressions  would  he  still  c.*mparf 
All  his  remenilTar.ces,  thou::hl5,  sha{tes,  and  fjf«i 
And,  liein);  still  unsatislicd  with  au<ht 
Of  dinmier  character,  ho  thence  attained 
An  active  i>ower  to  fasten  imiges 
rpon  his  Itrain;  and  on  their  pictured  lines 
Intensely  l>n>ode«l,  even  till  they  aoiuired 
The  liveliness  of  dreams.     Nor  did  he  faJ, 
While  yet  a  child,  with  a  child's  eagerness 
Incessantly  to  turn  his  ear  ami  eye 
On  all  thin^  which  the  ni'ivinj;  jioasoof  broufkt 
To  feed  such  appetite  :  nor  this  ali.ne 
Ap|)eased  his  yeaiiiint;:— in  the  after  day 
Of  boyhood,  many  an  hour  in  caves  for  loin, 
.Vnd  mid  the  holl-iW  dopths  of  nakeJ  crags 
He  Site,  and  eVn  in  their  fixM  hneamenU, 


Are  often  those  of  whom  the  noisy  world  i  Or  from  the  power  i-f  a  p«culiar  eve, 

Btin  ieast  i  else  surely  this  min  had  n«jl  Utl        \v>t  \)^  ci«>.Vvx«  UrXvcv^^aN^tV^tQA. 
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idominaiiee  of  thonght  oppresa'd, 
heir  fiz'd  and  ateftdy  linearoentt 
1  ao  ebbing  and  a  flowing  mind, 
an  ever  vaiying .' 

Thus  infonn'd 
mall  need  of  books  i  for  many  a  tale 
laiy,  round  the  monntains  hung, 
y  a  legend,  peopling  the  dark  woodi , 
1  imagination  in  her  growth, 
\  the  mind  that  apprehensive  power 
1  ihe  is  made  quick  to  retognise 
il  properties,  and  scope  of  things, 
riy  he  read,  and  read  again, 
r  the  minister's  old  shelf  supplied ; 
and  death  of  martyrs,  who  sustain'd, 
1  inflexible,  those  fearful  pangs 
intly  displayed  in  records  left 
otion,  and  the  covenant — ^tiroes 
:bo  rings  through  Scotland  to  this  hour ! 
e,  by  lucky  hap,  had  been  preserved 
ing  volume,  torn  and  incomplete, 
half  told  the  preternatural  tale, 
of  giants,  chronicle  of  fiends, 
B  garniture  of  wooden  cuts 
nd  uncoutn ;  dire  faces,  figures  dire, 
eed,  sharp-elbow*d,  and  lean-ankled  too, 
g  and  ghostly  shanks— forms  which  once 
m 
rer  be  forgotten ! 

In  his  heart, 
ar  sate  thus,  a  cherishM  visitant, 
ting  yet  the  pure  delight  of  love 
diffused,  or  by  the  breathing  air, 
silent  looks  of  happy  things, 
%  from  the  universal  face 
ind  sky.    But  he  had  felt  the  power 
» and  already  was  prepared, 
jense  conceptions,  to  receive 
e  lesson  deep  of  love  which  he, 
tore,  by  whatever  means,  has  taught 
itensety,  cannot  but  receive, 
the  boy — but  for  the  growing  youth 
I  was  his,  when,  from  the  naked  top 
old  headland,  he  beheld  the  sun 
nd  bathe  the  world  in  light !  He  look'd— 
I  earth,  the  solid  frame  of  earth 
i*s  liquid  mass,  beneath  him  lay 
•  and  deep  joy.    The  clouds  were  touchM, 
eir  nlent  (aces  did  he  read 
le  love.    Sound  needed  none, 
oice  of  joy  t  his  spirit  drank 
ade;  sensation,  soul,  and  form, 
1  into  him ;  they  swallow  *d  up 
1  being ;  in  them  did  he  live, 
icm  did  he  live ;  they  were  his  life. 
cest  of  mind,  in  such  high  hour 
on  from  the  living  God, 
ras  not ;  in  enjojrment  it  expired. 
be  breathed,  he  profferM  no  request; 
still  communion  that  transcends 
feet  offices  of  prayer  and  praise, 
was  a  thanksgiving  to  the  power 
\  him,  it  was  blessedness  and  love ! 
nsan  on  the  lonely  mountain  tops, 
eoorse  was  his,  and  in  this  sort 
dstcnce  oitcntimes  .potsetf  U 


0  then  how  beautiful,  how  bri^t  appear'd 

The  written  promise  !  Early  had  he  learn'd 

To  reverence  the  volume  that  displays 

The  mystery,  the  life  which  cannot  die  i 

But  in  the  mountains  did  he/et2  his  faith. 

All  things,  responsive  to  the  writing,  there 

Breathed  immortality,  revolving  life. 

And  greatness  still  revolving  {  infinite ; 

There  littleness  was  not;  the  least  of  things 

Seem*d  infinite  {  and  there  his  spirit  shaped 

Her  prospects,  nor  did  he  believe^-^e  sair. 

What  wonder  if  his  being  thus  became 

Sublime  and  comprehensive !  Low  desires. 

Low  thoughts  had  there  no  place ;  yet  was  his  beart 

Lowly ;  for  he  was  meek  in  gratitude. 

Oft  as  he  call'd  those  ecstasies  to  mind, 

And  whence  they  flow*d ;  and  (rom  them  he  acquired 

Wisdom,  which  works  through  patience}  thenee 

he  leam'd 
In  oft-recurring  hours  of  sober  thought 
To  look  on  nature  with  a  humble  heart, 
Self-question'd  where  it  did  uot  understand. 
And  with  a  superstitious  eye  of  love. 

So  passM  the  time  {  yet  to  the  nearest  town 
He  duly  went  with  what  small  overplus 
His  earnings  might  supply,  and  brought  away 
The  book  that  most  had  tempted  his  desires 
While  at  the  stall  he  read.    Among  the  hills 
He  gazed  upon  that  mighty  orb  of  song. 
The  divine  Milton.    Lore  of  different  kind. 
The  annual  savings  of  a  toilsome  life. 
His  schoolmaster  supplied  t  books  that  explain 
The  purer  elements  of  truth  involved 
In  lines  and  numbers,  and,  by  charm  severe, 
(Especially  perceived  where  nature  droops 
And  feeling  is  suppress *d)  preserve  the  mind 
Busy  in  solitude  and  poverty.. 
These  occupations  oftentimes  deceived 
The  listless  hours,  while  in  the  hollow  vale. 
Hollow  and  green,  he  lay  on  the  green  turf 
In  pensive  idleness.    What  could  he  do. 
Thus  daily  thirsting,  in  that  lonesome  life. 
With  blind  endeavours  ?    Yet  still  uppermost, 
Nature  was  at  bis  heart  as  if  be  felt. 
Though  yet  he  knew  not  how,  a  wasting  power 
In  all  things  that  from  her  sweet  influence 
Might  tend  to  wean  him.    Therefore  with  her  bnei. 
Her  forms,  and  with  the  spirit  of  her  forms. 
He  clothed  the  nakedness  of  austere  truth. 
While  yet  he  linger*d  in  the  rudiments 
Of  science,  and  among  her  simplest  laws. 
His  triangles^they  were  the  stars  of  heaven, 
The  silent  stars  !    Oft  did  he  take  delight 
To  measure  the  altitude  of  some  small  crag 
That  is  the  eagle's  birthplace,  or  some  peak 
Familiar  with  forgotten  years,  that  shows 
Inscribed,  as  with  the  silence  of  the  thought. 
Upon  its  bleak  and  visionary  sides. 
The  history  of  many  a  winter  storm. 
Or  obscure  records  of  the  path  of  fire. 

And  thus  before  his  eighteenth  year  was  told. 
Accumulated  feelings  press'd  his  heart 
With  still  increasing  weight ;  he  was  o'erpowerM 
By  nature,  by  the  turbulence  subdued 
Of  his  own  mind  ;  by  mystery  and  hope. 
And  the  finl  virgin  yas^vm  ol  ^  vii^ 
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Communing  with  the  glorious  unirene. 
Full  often  wish'd  he  that  the  winds  might  rage 
When  they  were  silent ;  Tar  more  fondly  now 
Than  in  his  earlier  season  did  he  love 
Tempestuous  nights — the  conflict  and  the  sounds 
That  live  in  darkness: — from  his  iritellcct 
And  from  the  stillness  of  abstracted  thought 
lie  ask'd  repose;  and,  failing  oft  to  win 
The  peace  required,  he  scannM  the  laws  of  light 
Amid  the  roar  of  torrents,  where  they  send 
From  hollow  clefts  up  to  the  clearer  air 
A  cloud  of  mist,  that  smitten  by  the  sun 
Varies  its  rainbow  hues.    But  vainly  thus, 
And  vainly  by  all  other  means,  he  strove 
To  mitigate  the  fever  of  his  heart. 

In  dreams,  in  study,  and  in  ardent  thought, 
Thus  was  he  rear*d ;  much  wanting  to  assist 
The  growth  of  intellect,  yet  gaining  more. 
And  every  moral  feeling  of  his  soul 
Strengthen^  and  braced,  by  breathing  in  content 
The  keen,  the  wholesome  air  of  poverty, 
And  drinking  from  the  well  of  homely  life.— 
But,  from  past  liberty,  and  tried  restraints. 
He  now  was  summonM  to  select  the  course 
Of  humble  industry  that  promised  best 
To  yield  him  no  unworthy  maintenance. 
ir«;ed  by  hi»  mother,  he  essay M  ti»  teach 
A  village  school ;  but  wandering  thoughts  were  then 
A  misery  to  him ;  and  the  youth  resigned 
A  task  he  was  unable  to  perform. 

That  stem  yet  kindly  spirit,  who  constrains 
The  Savoyard  to  quit  his  naked  nicks 
The  frceborn  Swiss  to  leave  his  narrow  vales, 
(Spirit  attached  to  regions  mountainous 
Like  their  own  steadfast  clouiis,)  diil  now  impel 
His  restless  mind  to  look  abroail  with  hope. 
An  irksome  dnid^ery  serins  it  to  plod  on, 
Through  hot  and  dusty  ways,  i»r  pelting  stoim, 
A  va;|:rant  merchant  bent  beneath  his  load  ! 
Yet  do  such  travellers  find  ihcir  own  di>Ii;;hl; 
And  their  hard  service,  deemM  debasing  now, 
Gained  merited  respect  in  simpler  times; 
When  squire,  and  priest,  and  they  who  round  them 

dwelt 
In  rustic  sequestration — all  dependent 
I'pon  the  pedlar's  toil — supplie-!  their  wants. 
Or  pleased  their  fancies  with  the  wares  he  brought. 
Not  ignorant  was  the  youth  that  still  no  few 
Of  his  adventurous  countrymen  were  led 
By  perseverance  in  this  track  of  life 
To  com|)etence  ami  ease  ; — for  him  it  bore 
Attractions  manifold  ; — and  this  he  chose. 
His  parents  on  the  enterprise  bestow M 
Their  farewell  benediction,  but  with  hearts 
Foreboding  evil.    From  hi^  native  hills 
He  wai.der'd  far;  much  did  he  sec  of  men,* 


•  At  the  risk  of  eivinc  ii  ihock  l"  iht*  pn.'jiKlicna  ol  arti- 
ficial society,  I  have  over  U-en  reatly  lo  p:iy  homage  lo  iho 
arivuicracy  uT  nauiro :  iiiubT  a  coiiviclirm  that  vigorous 
human-he*rwJii««  is  ll»«'  rousiiiueni  principle  of  true 
taste.  Il  niay  ft'il,  howcv.r,  !>♦•  8aii!»t:iri.iry  in  havp  pn««* 
mtlinvmy  how  far  n  charai:U'r,  orn|il..yj.,l  for  purpows 
of  imagination,  is  fi>undeii  uiwn  L'onenil  f.ut.  I,  Uieref;»re, 
suli>Ma  an  extract  from  an  author  whg  h.nl  (•jiiiorUinities 
of  l.iein2  well  acquaiutcil  with  a  c1.-l58  of  inon,  fmin  whom 
my  own  personal  knowiclgc  I:iil -jlJcm-U  in*.-  to  dr^w  this 
ponralu 


Their  manners,  their  enjojrmenti  and  pumiiK 
Their  pasaions  and  their  feelings  \  chiefly  iMi 
Essential  and  eternal  in  the  heart. 
That,  mid  the  simpler  forms  of  rnxal  life. 
Insist  more  simple  in  their  elements. 
And  speak  a  plainer  language.    In  the  mok, 
A  lone  enthusiast,  and  among  the  fields, 
Itinerant  in  this  labour,  he  had  patsM 
The  l>etter  portion  of  his  time ;  and  there 
Spontaneously  had  his  afTections  thriven 
Amid  the  bounties  of  the  year,  the  peace 
And  liberQr  of  nature  ;  there  he  kept 
In  solitude  and  solitary*  thought 
His  mind  in  a  just  equipoise  of  love. 
Serene  it  was,  unclouded  by  the  cares 
Of  ordinary  life ;  unvex'd,  unwarp'd 
By  partial  bondage.     In  his  steady  coonr, 
No  piteous  revolutions  had  he  fell. 
No  wild  varieties  of  joy  and  grieC 
Unoccupied  by  sorrow  of  its  own, 
His  heart  lay  open  ;  and,  by  nature  toned 
And  constant  disposition  of  his  thoughti 
To  sympathy  with  man,  he  was  alive 
To  all  that  was  enjoy 'd  where'er  he  west, 
And  all  that  was  endured ;  fni  in  himself 
Happy,  and  quiet  in  his  cheerfulness. 
He  had  no  painful  pressure  from  without 
That  made  him  turn  aside  from  wretcbedsfti 
With  coward  fears.    He  could  afor4  to  mis 
With  those  whom  he  saw  suffer.    Hence  it  cfli 
That  in  our  best  experience  he  was  rich. 
And  in  the  wisdom  of  our  daily  life. 

"  We  learn  from  Ca-aar  ami  other  Ruman  «ril«>* 
the  travfllin^  merchants  who  frequentrd  GauIiaiMf 
bartaoHis  ci>uniries,  either  newly  conquered  Lyib(ii*> 
arma,  or  Uinlering  un  the  Kuuian  conquraui.  •«P"W3( 
first  U)  make  the  ioliabitaiitfl  uf  those  coiimnes  <aci^ 
acquainted  with  the  Ruman  modes  cif  life,  and  vspH 
them  with  an  inclination  lo  follow  the  K(Nr>aa  taM 
and  to  enjoy  Koman  conveaicncies.  Id  Nonfa  ia** 
travr-lllns  nierchanis  from  the  settlements  have  ^tfi^ 
continuH  to  do  much  roon*  u>ward  civilizing  ihrlaV 
natives,  tlian  all  the  missionaries,  Papist  or  fn'JUBt 
who  have  erer  been  sent  anions  th'>m. 

"  It  is  farther  to  be  observed,  for  the  ciedU  of  tbs^ 
useful  clasa  «f  men,  that  they  romnionly  cinuiMftV 
their  [tonitinal  minneni,  no  K-ss  than  by  thvMlri^ 
wnn'S,  u>  the  refini'nient  <>f  the  pei>ple  amitn:  vunif 
travel.    Their  dealings  C>rm  them  to  ertat  quifktfS* 
wit  and  acuieni'ss  of  judsnnent.    Havinc  cooritf'^ 
dion  til  nH-i>iiiiiiend  theniselves  and  their  fuxit,'^'^ 
qiiirn  )ial>itfl  of  llie  mmst  oblisimr  attention  and  ikra^   I 
insiuuatiu-^  adiirf^s?.    As  in  thi-ir  ii(rcgrinali«>r.5tb«)U* 
o|i|Kirxuniiy  of  ciinti*in|>l.itlng  the  iiianncni  of  vohoisaa 
aud  varioiifl  cities,  th^y  U-come  eiainenily  AA\>^  ifi''^ 
kmmlmiL'e  uf  the  world.    A*  they  tevMiltr^M'\  ** 
throti^h  thtHly-inhabiUd districts^  thtyforftt  habiUif^ 
Jtectiim  ami  of  Hublime  rontemjJatiott.    With  all  t^ 
quHlifu-ations,  no  wonder,  that  they  shmiU  ofUn  br<iB 
remote  i^aris  of  the  country,  the  .Lest  mirrors  vf  idiu'^ 
and  ccnstirsof  mannora:  and  shonlil  coothLHUP  OiU^* 
IhiliBh  the  ronshm-w.  and  sufo'n  thp  rusticity  of  ucr(» 
suniry.  It  l»  n»f  iiK>re  thnn  twenty  itr  thirty  y>'aT«.fUU'^ 
ymmi  nmn  s-\\ne  from  any  p.irt  of  ScotlaniS  M  Ea;l»EA 
of  pur|>«c  to  mrry  the  /wi'-Ar,  was  ronsiilf  reJ,  iiii  S>*oiV 
lf>ad  ihi>  lifi',  and  actiuire  the  fcirtune  of  a  zHi'.kaaa 
When.  afUT  twenty  yt-im'  absence,  in  that  hi>n-'-.n&^» 
line  of  employment,  he  rf'turne'i  vk  iih  his  ac-vi-*'--*^  '** 
hiii  native  ciMintry,  h(>  was  recanlvu  as  a  i;eml«>jni3  ■-■  lI 
iniiMiia  and  purps4(  sc**— fAirwi's  Journey  in  Srrf^c* 
%■•!.  i.  p.  >:J. 
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wert  o'to- 


BiBVtolj,  in  ^  Ttriouf  roimdty 
itnr«d  tlM  piograH  lad  decay 
inds,  of  minds  and  bodies  too 
r  of  manj  iiynilies, 
Ind  piospeff*d|  bow  they 
wn 

or  mischance  i  or  such  mismle 
mitbinking  masters  of  the  earth 
he  nations  groan^-This  active  eonise 
1  till  provision  for  his  wants 
(btainM  t— the  wanderer  then  resohred 
i  remnant  of  his  days— imtaskM 
less  services — Irom  hardship  free, 
laid  aside,  he  lived  at  ease, 
loved  to  pace  the  public  roads 


Upon  that  cottHE*  bench  reposed  his  Umbe, 
ScreenM  from  the  son.    Supine  the  waadeier  taij. 
His  ejes  as  if  in  drowriness  half  sh&t. 
The  shadows  of  the  bree^  ehns  above 
Dappling  his  fiice.    He  had  not  heard  the  sound 
Of  my  approaching  steps,  and  in  the  shade 
Unnoticed  did  I  stand,  some  minutes'  space. 
At  length  I  hail*d  him,  seeing  that  his  hat 
Was  moist  with  water-drops,  as  if  the  brim 
Had  newly  Moop'd  a  running  stream.    He  rase. 
And  ere  our  lively  greeting  into  peace 
Had  settled, «  Tis,**  said  I, «  a  burning  days 
My  lips  are  parch'd  with  thirst,  but  you,  it  seems. 
Have  somewhere  found  relief."    He,  at  the  woid. 
Pointing  towards  a  sweet-brier,  bade  me  climb 


The  fence  where  that  aspiring  shrub  look'd  out 


en  would  he  leave  his  home 
y  for,  revisiting  the  scenes 
memory  were  most  endear'dv— 
health,  of  hopeful  spirits,  undamp'd 
-snindedness  or  anxious  care ; 
studious,  thoughtful,  and  refresh'd 
Igc  gatherM  up  from  day  to  day  }— 
e  lived  a  long  and  innocent  life, 
tish  church,  both  on  himself  and  those 
I  from  childhood  he  grew  up,  had  held 
hand  of  her  purity  i  and  still 
d  him  with  an  unrelenting  ejre. 
lemberM  in  his  riper  age 
ode,  and  reverential  thoughts, 
native  vigour  of  his  mind, 
tual  wanderings  out  of  doors, 
n,  and  goodness,  and  kind  works, 
1  docUe  childhood  or  in  youth, 
ibed  of  fear  or  darker  thought 
all  away  t  so  true  vras  tkis, 
Bses  his  religion  seem'd  to  me 
as  of  a  dreamer  in  the  woods  $ 
model  of  his  own  pure  heart 
lelisf  as  grace  divine  inspired, 
sson  dictated  with  awe. 
never  did  there  live  on  earth 
ndlier  nature.    The  rough  sports 
ways  of  children  vex*d  not  him ; 
itener  was  he  to  the  tongue 
age  I  nor  did  the  sick  man's  tale, 
nil  sympathy  address'd, 
tant  hearing. 

Plain  his  garb } 
It  snit  a  rustic  sire,  prepared 
duties  s  yet  he  was  a  man 
le  could  have  pass'd  without  remark, 
lervoos  was  his  gait ;  his  limbs 
le  iguie  breathed  intelligence. 
BpiessM  the  freshness  of  his  cheek 
per  circle  of  deep  red, 
lamed  his  eye ;  that,  under  brows 
(ray,  had  meanings  which  it  brought 
kf  youth ;  which,  like  a  being  made 
igs,  he  had  wondrous  skill 
h  knowledge  of  the  years  to  come, 
Kb  as  lie  beyond  the  grave. 


and  such  his  course  of  life 
Hh  BO  appendage  but  a  statT, 
of  lelioQuifh'd  toUt, 


; 


Upon  the  public  way.    It  was  a  plot 

Of  garden  ground  run  wiM,  its  matted  weeds 

Mark'd  with  the  steps  of  those,  whom,  as  they 

pass'd. 
The  goosebeny  trees  that  shot  in  long  lank  slips. 
Or  currants,  hanging  from  their  leafless  stems 
In  scanty  strings,  had  tempted  to  o'erleap 
The  broken  waU.    I  kx>k'd  around,  and  there. 
Where  too  tall  hedge-rows  of  thick  alder  bou^ 
Join'd  in  a  cold,  damp  nook,  espied  a  well 
Shrouded  with  willow  flowers  and  plumy  fern. 
My  thirst  I  slaked,  and  from  the  cheerless  spot 
Withdrawing,  straightway  to  the  shade  retum'd 
Where  sate  the  oM  man  on  the  cottage  bench  % 
And,  while  beside  him,  with  uncover'd  head, 
I  yet  was  standing,  freely  to  respire. 
And  cool  my  temples  in  the  fsmning  air. 
Thus  did  be  speak.    «*  I  see  around  me  here 
Things  which  you  cannot  see :  we  die,  my  friend. 
Nor  we  alone,  but  that  which  each  man  loved 
And  prized  in  his  peculiar  nook  of  earth 
Dies  with  him,  or  is  changed ;  and  very  soon 
Even  of  the  good  is  no  memorial  left — 
The  poets,  in  their  elegies  and  songs 
Lamenting  the  departed,  call  the  groves, 
They  csll  upon  the  hills  and  streams  to  mourn. 
And  senseless  rocks }  nor  idly ;  for  they  speak. 
In  these  their  invocations,  with  a  voice 


Obedient  to  the  strong  creative  power 

Of  human  passion.    Sympathies  there  are 

Blore  tranquil,  yet  perhaps  of  kindred  birth. 

That  steal  upon  the  meditative  mind. 

And  grow  with  thought    Beside  yon  spring  I  stood. 

And  eyed  its  waters  till  we  seem'd  to  feel 

One  sadness,  they  and  I.    For  them  a  bond 

Of  brotherhood  is  broken :  time  has  been 

When,  every  day,  the  touch  of  human  hand 

Dislodged  the  natural  sleep  that  binds  them  up 

In  mortal  stillness ;  and  they  minister'd 

To  human  comfort    Stooping  down  to  drink. 

Upon  the  slimy  footstone  I  espied 

The  useless  fragment  of  a  wooden  bowl, 

Green  with  the  moss  of  years,  and  subgect  only 

To  the  soft  handling  of  the  elements  t 

There  let  the  relic  lie— fond  thought— vain  woids  i 

Forgive  them  t— nevei^-never  did  my  steps 

Approach  this  door  but  she  who  dwelt  within 

A  daughter's  welcome  gave  me,  and  I  toved  her 

As  my  own  child.    0,  sir «.  the  tgiM^  ^  fmX^ 

And  they  whoee  b«aits  are  dry  %a  luiUMt  4mX 
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Bam  to  the  socket.    Many  a  pessenger 
Hath  bles>M  poor  Margaret  for  her  gentle  looks. 
When  she  upheld  the  cool  refreshment  drawn 
From  that  forsaken  spring  i  and  no  one  came 
But  he  was  welcome ;  no  one  went  away 
Bat  that  it  seem'd  she  loved  him.    She  if  dead. 
The  light  extinguish'd  of  her  lonely  hut, 
The  hut  itself  abandon'd  to  decay, 
And  she  forgotten  in  the  quiet  grave ! 

**  I  speak/*  continued  he, "  of  one  whose  stock 
Of  virtues  bloom*d  beneath  this  lowly  roof. 
She  was  a  woman  of  a  steady  mind, 
Tender  and  deep  in  her  excess  of  love. 
Not  speaking  much,  pleased  rather  with  the  joy 
Of  her  own  thoughts :  by  some  especial  care 
Her  temper  had  been  framed,  as  if  to  make 
A  being — ^who  by  adding  love  to  peace 
Might  live  on  earth  a  life  of  happiness. 
Uer  wedded  partner  lack*d  not  on  his  side 
The  humble  worth  that  satisfied  her  heart  t 
Frugal,  aflectionate,  sober,  and  withal 
Keenly  industrious.    She  with  pride  would  tell 
That  he  was  often  seated  at  his  loom. 
In  summer,  ere  the  mower  was  abroad 
Among  the  dewy  grass,— in  early  spring. 
Ere  the  last  star  had  >'anish*d.— They  who  passM 
At  evening,  from  behind  the  garden  fence 
Might  hear  hb  busy  spade,  which  he  would  ply, 
After  his  daily  work,  until  the  light 
Had  fail'd,  and  every  leaf  and  flower  were  lost 
In  the  dark  hedges.    So  their  days  were  spent 
In  peace  and  comfort ;  and  a  pretty  boy 
Was  their  best  hope, — next  to  the  God  in  heaven. 

**  Not  twenty  years  ago,  but  you  I  think 
Can  scarcely  bear  it  now  in  mind,  there  came 
Two  blighting  seasons,  when  the  fields  were  left 
With  half  a  harvest    It  pleased  Heaven  to  add 
A  worse  affliction  in  the  plague  of  war ; 
This  happy  land  was  stricken  to  the  heart ! 
A  wanderer  then  among  the  cottages 
1,  with  my  freight  of  winter  raiment,  saw 
The  hardships  of  that  season ;  many  rich 
Sank  down,  as  in  a  dream,  among  the  poor ; 
And  of  the  poor  did  many  cease  to  be. 
And  their  place  knew  them  not.     Meanwhile, 

abrid^ 
Of  daily  comfurts,  gladly  reconciled 
To  numerous  self-denials,  Margaret 
Went  strui^lini;  on  through  those  calamitous  years 
With  cheeiful  hope,  until  the  second  autumn, 
When  her  life's  helpmate  ou  a  sick-bed  lay, 
Smitten  with  perilous  fever.     In  disease 
He  lingerM  lonf;:  and  when  his  strength  return *d, 
He  fuund  the  little  he  had  stored,  to  meet 
The  hour  of  accident  or  crippling  age. 
Was  all  consumed.     A  second  infant  now 
Was  added  to  the  troubles  of  a  time 
Laden,  for  them  and  all  of  their  di^ree, 
With  care  and  sorrow :  shoals  of  artisans 
From  ill  rctiuittitl  labour  turned  adrift. 
Bought  daily  bread  from  public  charity. 
They,  and  thrir  wives  and  children — happier  far 
Could  they  have  lived  as  do  the  little  birds 
That  peck  along  the  he*l,:e-rows,  or  the  kite 
Thai  makes  her  dwelling  on  the  mountain  rocks ! 

**  A  fad  reverse  it  was  for  him  who  \on^ 


Had  fill'd  with  plenty,  and  potsewM  in  pcact, 
This  lonely  cottage.    At  his  door  he  stood. 
And  whistled  many  a  snatch  of  meny  toMS 
That  had  no  mirth  in  them  i  cr  with  his  kaili 
Carved  uneouth  figures  on  the  heads  of  sticki— 
Then,  not  less  idly,  sought,  through  eveiy  aook 
In  house  or  garden,  any  casual  work 
Of  use  or  ornament }  uid  with  a  straage. 
Amusing,  yet  uneasy  novelty, 
He  blended,  where  he  might,  the  vaiioBs  tisks 
Of  summer,  autumn,  winter,  and  the  spring. 
Bat  this  endured  not ;  hia  good  hmnoar  sooa 
Became  a  weight  in  which  no  pleasure  wu: 
And  poverty  brought  on  a  petted  mood 
And  a  sore  temper :  day  by  day  he  dnop'd. 
And  he  would  leave  his  work— and  to  the  ton, 
Without  an  errand,  would  direct  his  itcps 
Or  wander  here  and  there  among  the  fieUi 
One  while  he  would  speak  lightly  of  his  babn, 
And  with  a  cruel  tongue :  at  other  times 
He  toss'd  them  with  a  false  unnatnral  joyi 
And  twas  a  rueful  thing  to  see  the  k)oks 
Of  the  poor,  innocent  children.    *  Kvcry  soak,' 
Said  Margaret  to  me,  here  bennth  these  tien, 
'  Made  my  heart  bleed.' " 

At  this  the  wandcnr  fu4 
And,  looking  up  to  those  enormous  elms. 
He  said,  **  'TIS  now  the  hour  of  deepest  moa/- 
At  this  still  season  of  repose  and  peace. 
This  hour  when  all  things  which  are  Ml  start 
Are  cheerful ;  while  this  multitude  of  iiai 
Is  filling  all  the  air  with  melody  | 
Why  should  a  tear  be  in  an  old  man^  cjft .' 
Why  should  we  thus,  with  an  untoward  mai, 
And  in  the  weakness  of  humanity, 
From  natural  wisdom  turn  our  hearts  avif, 
To  natural  comfort  shut  out  eyes  and  eais, 
And,  feeding  on  disquiet,  thus  disturb 
The  calm  of  nature  with  our  restless  thaa|^^ 


I' 


He  spake  with  somewhat  of  a  solemn  toacx 
But,  when  he  ended,  there  was  in  his  lace 
Such  easy  cheerfulness,  a  look  so  mild, 
That  for  a  little  time  it  stole  away 
All  recollection,  and  that  simple  tale 
PassM  from  my  mind  like  a  forgotten  sooni 
Awhile  on  uivial  things  we  held  discoonc, 
To  me  soon  taste lo!$9.    In  m^*  own  despite, 
I  thought  of  that  t>uor  woman  as  of  one 
Whom  I  had  known  and  loved.     He  had 
Her  homely  tale  with  such  familiar  power. 
With  such  an  active  countenance,  an  ere 
So  busy,  that  the  things  of  which  be  spoke 
SeemM  present ;  and  attention  now  relai^d, 
A  heartfelt  chillness  crept  along  my  vein*. 
I  rose  ;  and,  having  left  the  breery  shaJe, 
Stood  drinking  comfort  from  the  warmer  soDt 
That  had  not  cheer'd  me  long— «re,  Iookisgi«*l 
Upon  that  tranquil  ruin,  I  returned. 
And  beg;;M  of  the  old  man  that,  fur  my  sake, 
He  would  resume  his  story. — 

He  replied, 
**  It  were  a  wantonne^K,  and  wpuM  deiDioJ 
Severe  reproof,  if  we  were  men  wbo«e  beara 
Could  hold  vain  dalliance  wiih  the  miwry 
l»^«u  qI  \\tR  ^-xA^  cv>utcnted  thence  to  dnw 
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itftiy  pletraie,  nerer  mark^ 
I,  Imitcd  of  all  fntiin  good. 
aTo  known  that  thera  Ss  often  found 
ful  tlMni^tfl,  and  ahraya  might  be  fonnd, 
to  v'ut^fi friondlyi  w«re  t  not  w, 
•amer  among  men,  indeed, 
Ireamer !  tit  a  common  tale, 
117  fonotr  of  man^  life, 
silent  suffering,  haidljr  clothed 
fonnw — ^Bat  without  further  bidding 
iceed* 

«  While  thus  it  fared  with  them, 
I  thii  cottage,  till  those  hapless  years, 
I  a  blessed  home,  it  was  mj  chance 
1  in  a  country  hi  remote ; 
D  these  lofty  elms  once  more  appearM, 
asant  expectations  lured  me  on 
lat  common !— With  quick  step  I  reach*d 
diold,  lifted  with  light  hand  the  latch  \ 
n  I  enter'd,  Margaret  look'd  at  me 
rhile  i  then  tum'd  her  head  away 
«v— uid,  sitting  down  upon  a  chair, 
terly.    I  wist  not  what  to  do. 
Id  speak  to  her.    Poor  wretch  !  at  lut 
from  off  her  seat,  and  then,— 0  sir ! 
*eU  bow  she  pronounced  my  name  t— 
vnt  loTe,  and  with  a  face  of  grief, 
»ly  helpless,  and  a  look 
iM  to  cling  upon  me,  she  inquired 
Ben  her  husband.    As  she  spake 
surprise  and  fear  came  to  my  heart, 
power  to  answer  ere  she  told 
ad  disappear'd — not  two  months  gone, 
s  house ;  two  wretched  days  had  past, 
le  third,  as  wistfully  she  raised 
from  off  her  pillow,  to  look  forth, 
in  trouble,  for  returning  light, 
*T  chamber  casement  she  espied 
^per,  lying  as  if  placed 
ler  waking  eyes.    This  tremblingly 
d— found  no  writing,  but  beheld 
money  carefully  enclosed, 
I  gold. — '  I  shudderM  at  the  sight,' 
;aret,  *  for  I  knew  it  was  his  band 
iced  it  there :  and  ere  that  day  was  ended, 
:  and  anxious  day  !  I  leam*d  from  one 
sr  by  my  husband  to  impart 
f  news, — that  he  had  joinM  a  troop 
s>  going  to  a  distant  land, 
e  thus — he  could  not  gather  heart 
.  farewell  of  me ;  for  he  fear'd 
iMld  follow  with  my  babes,  and  sink 
be  misery  of  that  wandering  life.' 
tale  did  Margaret  tell  with  many  tears  t 
n  she  ended,  I  had  little  power 
ler  comfort,  and  was  glad  to  take 
ds  of  hope  from  her  own  mouth  as  serred 
«  Iwth : — ^but  long  we  had  not  talk'd 
uilt  np  a  pile  of  better  thoughts 
.  a  bri^ter  eye  she  look'd  around 
bad  been  shedding  tears  of  joy. 
dy— Twas  the  time  of  early  spring  { 
busy  with  her  garden  tools  ; 
nmcmber,  o'er  that  fence  she  look'd, 
le  I  paced  along  the  footway  path, 
t,  and  seof  a  blettiof  after  me. 


With  tender  cheerfulness  i  and  with  a  voice 
That  secm'd  the  very  sound  of  happy  thoughts. 
« I  rored  o'er  many  a  hill  and  many  a  dale. 
With  my  accustom'd  load ;  in  heat  and  cold. 
Through  many  a  wood,  and  many  an  open  ground, 
In  sunshine  and  in  shade,  in  wet  and  fair, 
Drooping  or  blithe  of  heart,  as  might  befall ; 
My  best  companions  now  the  driving  winds. 
And  now  the  *  trottbg  brooks'  and  whispering  trees, 
And  now  the  music  of  my  own  sad  steps. 
With  many  a  shortlived  thou^t  that  pass'd  be- 
tween, 
And  disappear'd.— I  joumey'd  back  this  way, 
When,  in  the  warmth  of  midsummer,  the  wheat 
Was  yellow :  and  the  soft  and  bladed  grass, 
Springing  afresh,  had  o'er  the  hay-field  spread 
Its  tender  verdure.    At  the  door  arrived, 
I  found  that  she  was  absent.    In  the  shade. 
Where  now  we  sit,  I  waited  her  return. 
Her  cottage,  then  a  cheerful  object,  wore 
Its  customary  look,— only,  it  seem'd. 
The  honeysuckle,  crowding  round  the  porch. 
Hung  down  in  heavier  tufts :  and  that  bright  weed. 
The  yellow  stonecrop,  suffer'd  to  take  root 
Along  the  window's  edge,  profusely  grew. 
Blinding  the  lower  panes.    I  tum'd  aside. 
And  stroU'd  into  her  garden.    It  appear'd 
To  lag  behind  the  season,  and  had  lost 
Its  pride  of  neatness.    Daisy  flowers  and  thrift 
Had  broken  their  trim  lines,  and  straggled  o'er 
The  paths  they  used  to  deck :— carnations,  once 
Prized  for  surpassing  beauty,  and  no  less 
For  the  peculiar  pains  they  had  required. 
Declined  their  languid  heads,  wanting  support. 
The  cumbrous   bindweed,  with  its  wreaths  and 

bells. 
Had  twined  about  her  two  small  rows  of  pease. 
And  dragg'd  them  to  the  earth. — Ere  this  an  hour 
Was  wasted. — Back  I  tum'd  my  restless  steps  ; 
A  stranger  pass'd  ;  and,  guessing  whom  I  sought. 
He  said  that  she  was  used  to  ramble  far.— 
The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west ;  and  now 
I  sate  with  sad  impatience.    Twin  within 
Her  solitary  infant  cried  aloud ; 
Then,  like  a  blast  that  dies  away  self-still'd. 
The  voice  was  silent.    From  the  bench  I  rose ; 
But  neither  could  divert  nor  soothe  my  thoughts. 
The  spot,  though  fair,  was  very  desolatc^- 
The  longer  I  remain 'd  more  desolate 
And,  looking  round  me,  now  I  first  observed 
The  comer-stones,  on  either  side  the  porch, 
With  dull  red  stains  discolour'd  and  stuck  o'er 
With  tufts  and  hairs  of  wool,  as  if  the  sheep 
That  fed  upon  the  common,  thither  came 
Familiarly  ;  and  found  a  couching-place 
Even  at  her  threshold.    Deeper  shadows  fell 
From  these  tall  elms  ; — the  cottage  clock   struck 

eight : — 
I  tum'd,  and  saw  her  distant  a  few  steps. 
Her  face  was  pale  and  thin — her  figure,  too. 
Was  changed.    As  she  unlock'd  the  door,  she  said, 
*  It  grieves  me  you  have  waited  here  so  long, 
But,  in  good  truth,  I've  wander'd  much  of  late, 
And,  sometimes — ^to  my  shamo  I  speak— have  Med 
Of  my  best  prayera  to  brin^  iiv«  \yacY.  a^jvo^? 
While  on  the  board  ibe  i^tti^  «>»  «t«raB%\MRX« 
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She  told  Tin    intfimipnng  not  the  work 

Which  gave  employment  to  her  listless  handi" 

That  she  had  parted  with  her  elder  child  i 

To  a  kind  master  on  a  distant  farm 

Now  happily  apprenticed.—^  I  perceive 

You  look  at  me,  and  you  have  cause ;  to-day 

I  have  been  travelling  far ;  and  many  days 

About  the  fields  I  wander,  knowing  this 

Only,  that  what  I  seek  I  cannot  find ; 

And  so  I  waste  my  time :  for  I  am  changed  ; 

And  to  myself,*  said  she,  *  have  done  much  wrong 

And  to  this  helpless  infant    I  have  slept 

Weeping,  and  weeping  have  I  waked  ;  my  tears 

Have  flow'd  as  if  my  body  were  not  such 

As  others  are ;  and  I  could  never  die. 

But  I  am  now  in  mind  and  in  my  heart 

More  easy,  and  I  hope,'  said  she,  *  that  God 

Will  give  me  patience  to  endure  the  things 

Which  I  beliold  at  home.'    It  would  have  grieved 

Your  very  soul  to  see  her ;  sir,  I  feel 

The  story  linger  in  my  heart ;  I  fear 

Tis  long  and  tedious ;  but  my  spirit  clings 

To  that  poor  woman : — so  familiarly 

Do  1  perceive  her  manner,  and  her  look 

And  presence,  and  so  deeply  do  I  feel 

Her  goodness,  that,  not  seldom,  in  my  walks 

A  momentary  trance  comes  over  me ; 

And  to  myself  I  seem  to  muse  on  one 

By  sorrow  laid  asleep :— or  borne  away, 

A  human  being  destined  to  awake 

To  human  life,  or  something  very  near 

To  human  life,  when  he  shall  come  again 

For  whom  she  sufler'd.    Yes,  it  would  have  gi iwcd 

Your  very  soul  to  see  her :  evermore 

Her  eyelids  druop'd,  her  eyes  were  downward  cast ; 

And,  when  she  at  her  table  gave  me  fuod, 

8he  did  not  look  at  me.     Her  voice  was  low, 

Her  body  was  subdued.     In  every  act 

Pertaining  to  her  house  atfairs,  appearM 

The  careless  stillnc«>s  of  a  thinking  mind 

Self  occupied  ;  to  which  all  outward  things 

Are  like  an  idle  matter.    Still  she  sigh'd, 

But  yet  no  motion  of  the  bieast  was  seen. 

No  heaving  of  the  heart.     While  by  the  lire 

We  sate  together,  sighs  came  on  my  ear, 

I  knew^not  how,  and  hardly  whence  they  came. 

**  Ere  my  depaiture,  to  her  care  I  gave, 
For  her  6on*s  use,  some  tokens  of  regard. 
Which  with  a  look  of  welcome  she  received  ; 
And  I  exhorted  her  to  plice  her  trust 
In  God's  good  love,  and  seek  his  help  by  pmyer. 
I  took  my  statr,and  when  1  kissM  her  balr 
The  tears  stood  in  her  eyes.    I  left  her  thin 
With  the  best  ho{)e  and  comfort  1  could  give  ; 
She  thankM  me  for  my  wish  ;— but  for  my  ImiKS 
Methought,  she  did  not  thank  me. 

"  I  returnM, 

And  took  my  rounds  along  this  roud  again 
Ere  on  its  sunny  bank  the  primrose  flower 
PeepM  forth,  to  give  an  earnest  of  the  spring. 
1  found  her  sad  and  drooping;  she  had  IcaruM 
No  tidings  of  her  husband ;  if  he  lived, 
She  knew  not  that  he  lived  ;  if  he  were  dead. 
She  knew  not  he  was  dead.    She  seem*d  the  same 
Jn  pcnon  and  appearance  •,  but  her  house 
Betp^ke  a  sleepy  hand  of  ueglig^suce  \ 


The  floor  was  neither  diy  nor  Mat,  the  heiA 
Was  comfortless,  and  her  tmaU  lot  of  books, 
Which  in  the  cottage  window,  hentefott 
Had  been  piled  up  against  tht  eoner  paMS 
In  seemly  order,  now,  with  atnggling  Ictfti 
Lay  icatter'd  here  and  there,  open  or  shot. 
As  they  had  chanced  to  falL    Her  infut  Ms 
Had  from  its  mother  can^t  the  trick  of  pic( 
And  sigh'd  among  its  playthings.    Once  agtk 
I  tum'd  towards  the  garden  gate,  and  saw. 
More  plainly  still,  that  poverty  and  grief 
Were  now  come  nearer  to  hert  weeds  ithtti 
The  harden'd  soil,  and  knots  of  witherM  gravt 
No  ridges  there  appear 'd  of  clear,  black  moiH, 
No  winter  greenness  ;  of  her  herbs  and  lewM, 
It  seem'd  the  better  part  were  gnawM  awiy 
Or  trampled  into  earth  ;  a  chain  of  stnw, 
Which  had  been  twined  about  the  slender  Mi 
Of  a  young  apple  tree,  lay  at  its  root. 
The  bark  was  nibbled  round  by  tmant  shei^ 
Margaret  stood  near,  her  infant  in  her  arai, 
And  noting  that  my  eye  was  on  the  trrc. 
She  said,  *  I  fear  it  will  be  dead  and  gone 
Ere  Robert  come  again.'    Towards  the  hoar 
Together  we  rctuni'd ;  and  ahe  inquired 
If  I  liad  any  hope  :-^ut  for  her  babe 
And  for  her  little  orphan  boy,  she  said, 
She  had  no  wish  to  live,  that  she  most  die 
Of  sorrow.    Yet  1  saw  the  idle  loom 
Still  in  its  place ;  his  Sunday  gaimests  hnf 
Upon  the  selfsame  nail ;  his  very  staff 
Stood  undisturb'd  behind  the  door.    And  wka, 
In  bleak  December,  I  retraced  this  way, 
She  told  me  that  her  little  babe  was  dead, 
And  she  was  left  alone.    She  now,  released 
Krnm  her  maternal  cores,  had  taken  up 
Th'  employment  common  through  these  wddi. 

gain'd, 
By  spinning  hemp,  a  pittance  for  herself ; 
.Viid  for  this  end  h:td  hired  a  nciehbi^ur's  half 
To  {live  her  ni»edful  help.    That  very  time 
Mi)st  willin<;ly  she  put  her  work  asi4*.e. 
Ami  walkM  w  ith  me  along  the  miry  road, 
Hrnlless  hnw  f.ir;  and  in  such  pitevus  lorl 
That  any  heart  ind  ached  to  hrar  her,  becgM 
That,  whrrr<i(>eVr  I  went,  I  still  wooM  ask 
For  him  whom  >he  had  lost.     We  parted 
Our  Itnal  p:irting;  for  from  thit  time  forth 
Dill  many  srr.Mins  pn«H  ere  I  returned 
Into  this  track  agjin. 

"  Nine  tedious  yean; 
From  their  fu«t  seinntiuii,  nine  long  yean, 
She  lingerM  in  un(|uiet  widowhood ; 
A  wife  and  widnw.    Nee<ls  mu5t  it  have  ben 
A  s'irc  heart-wnstini; !  I  have  heard,  my  fneod. 
That  in  yon  arUmr  of(  en  times  she  sate 
Alttne,  through  hulf  the  vacant  Sabbath  day ; 
And,  if  a  dog  paxsM  by,  she  still  wuuld  quit 
The  shade,  and  look  abn>ad.     (>n  this  uM  bcnek 
F'nr  hours  she  sate  ;  and  evermore  her  eye 
Was  busy  in  the  distance,  shaping  thinc< 
That  made  her  heart  bent  quick.     You  see  thai  fV^ 
Now  faint, — the  glass  has  crept  o'er  its  cnjr  bM 
There,  to  and  fro,  she  {taccd  through  many  a  ^ 
Of  the  warm  summer,  from  a  Iwlt  of  hemp 
\T\v>X^\t\.\kja\'«au\,%v>-'cvvL\n^lhe  loog-drawa  ttoei 
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kwaid  ftapi.    Yet  evsr  u  there  |»si*d 
hoie  gannenti  ibow'd  the  soldier's  red* 
ed  mendicant  in  seilor'k  garb, 
i  child  who  sate  to  turn  the  wheel 
«a  his  task  t  and  she  with  JblteiingToice 
n/  a  fond  inquiij  %  and  when  they, 
nesence  gave  no  eomfort,  were  gone  bjr, 
t  was  still  more  sad.    And  by  yon  gate, 
I  the  traveller's  roed,  she  often  stood, 
n  a  stranger  horseman  came,  the  Utch 
ft,  and  in  his  face  look  wistfully  i 
py,  if,  from  aoght  discovered  there 
r  Iceling,  she  might  dare  repeat 
» sad  question.    Meanwhile  her  poor  hut 
lecay :  ibr  he  was  gone,  whose  hand, 
rst  nipping  of  October  frost, 
» each  chink,  and  with  fresh  bands  of  straw 
d  the  green-grown  thatch.    And  so  she 
red 

the  long  winter,  reckless  and  alone ; 
)  house  by  frost,  and  thaw,  and  rain, 
>'d  I  and  while  she  slept,  the  nightly  damps 
her  breasti  and  in  the  stonny  day 
trM  clothes  were  ruffled  by  the  wind ; 
he  side  of  her  own  fire.    Yet  still 
d  this  wretched  spot,  nor  would  for  worlds 
rted  hence :  and  still  that  length  of  road, 
rude  bench,  one  torturing  hope  endear'd, 
ed  at  her  heart  >  and  here,  my  friend, 
ess  she  remain'd ;  and  here  she  died, 
tan  tenant  of  these  ruin'd  walls." 
d  man  ceased  s  he  saw  that  I  was  moved  j 
It  tow  bench,  rising  instinctively 
aside  in  weakness,  nor  had  power 
I  him  for  the  tale  which  he  had  told, 
ind  leaning  o'er  the  garden  wall, 
1  that  woman's  sufferings ;  and  it  seemM 
irt  me  while  with  a  brother's  love 
her— in  the  impotence  of  grief. 
b  towards  the  cottage  I  retum'd 
-and  traced,  with  interest  more  mild, 
ret  spirit  of  humanity 
teid  the  calm,  oblivious  tendencies 
e,  'Jmid  her  plants,  and  weeds,  and  flowers, 
nt  overgTOwings,  still  survived, 
man,  noting  this,  resumed,  and  said, 
end !  enough  to  sorrow  you  have  given, 
^oses  of  wisdcNn  ssk  no  more ; 
and  cheerful ;  aud  no  longer  read 
DS  of  things  with  an  unworthy  eye. 
ps  in  the  calm  earth,  and  peace  is  here, 
nember  that  those  very  plumes, 
teds,  and  the  high  speargrass  on  that  wall, 
and  silent  rain-drops  silver'd  o'er, 
I  pats'd,  did  to  my  heart  convey 
in  image  of  tranquillity, 
a»d  still,  and  look'd  so  beautiful 
'  nneasy  thoughts  which  fill'd  my  mind, 
mt  we  feel  of  sorrow  and  despair 
in  and  from  change,  and  all  the  grief 
linf  shows  of  being  leave  behind, 
1  an  idle  dream,  that  could  not  live 
■editatinn  was.    I  tum'd  away, 
ikU  akwg  my  road  in  happiness." 
leed.    £ie  long  the  sun  declining  shot 
iBd  bmUow  xadianee,  whkb  begau 
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To  &11  upoB  US,  while,  besieath  the  trees. 
We  sate  en  that  low  bench :  and  now  we  felt, 
Admonish'd  thus,  the  sweet  hour  coming  on. 
A  linnet  warbled  from  those  lofty  elms, 
A  thrush  sang  loud,  and  other  melodies. 
At  distance  beard,  peopled  the  milder  air. 
The  old  man  rose,  and,  with  a  sprightly  mien 
Of  hopeful  preparation,  grasp'd  his  staff: 
Together  casting  then  a  farewell  look 
Upon  those  silent  walls,  we  left  the  shade ; 
And,  ere  the  stars  were  visible,  had  reach'd 
A  village  inn,— our  evening  resting  place. 
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THE  SOLITARY. 

AnouiuiiT. 

The  author  dsecribes  his  travels  with  the  wandeier, 
whose  character  is  further  illustrated.  Bflomiog  scenot 
and  view  of  a  village  wake.  Wanderer's  account  of 
a  friend  whom  he  purposes  to  visiu  Ylew,  (rom  an 
eminence,  of  the  vallej  which  his  filend  had  chosen 
for  Ilia  retieau  Feelings  of  the  author  at  the  sight  of 
it.  Sound  of  singing  from  below.  A  iuneral  proces- 
sion. Descent  into  the  valley.  Obeervationa  drawn 
from  the  wanderer  at  sight  of  a  book  accidentally 
discovered  in  a  recess  in  the  valley.  Meetiog  with 
tho  waoderw^s  friend,  the  tolltaiy.  Wanderer^  de* 
scription  of  the  mode  of  burial  in  this  mountainous 
district.  Solitary  contrasts  with  this,  that  of  the  in- 
dividual carried  a  lew  minutes  before  from  the  cottage. 
Brief  convenation.  The  cottage  entered.  Descriptioo 
of  the  solitary's  apartment.  Repast  there.  View 
from  the  window  of  two  mountain  summits  and 
the  solitary's  description  of  the  companionship  they 
afford  him.  Account  of  the  departed  inmate  of  th« 
cottage.  Description  of  a  grand  spectacle  upon  tike 
mouQUiDSr  with  its  effect  upon  the  solitary's  luiud. 
Quit  the  house. 

Iir  dajTS  of  yt>re  how  fortimately  fared 
The  minstrel !  wandering  on  from  hall  to  hall. 
Baronial  court  or  royal !  cheer'd  with  gifts 
Munificent,  and  love,  and  ladies'  praise ; 
Now  meeting  on  his  road  an  armed  knight, 
Now  resting  with  a  pilgrim  by  the  side 
Of  a  clear  brook ; — beneath  an  abbey's  roof 
One  evening  sumptuously  lodged ;  the  next 
Humbly  in  a  religious  hospital ; 
Or  witli  some  merry  outlaws  of  the  wood ; 
Or  haply  shrouded  in  a  hermit's  cell. 
Him,  sleeping  or  awake,  the  robber  spared  i 
He  walk'd— protected  from  the  sword  of  war 
By  virtue  of  that  sacred  instrument 
His  harp,  suspended  at  tlie  traveller's  side: 
His  dear  companion  wheresoe'er  he  went 
Opening  from  land  to  land  an  easy  way 
By  melody,  and  by  the  cbarm  of  verse. 
Yet  not  the  noblest  of  that  honourM  race 
Drew  happier,  loftier,  more  impassion'd  thoughts 
From  his  long  joumeyings  and  eventful  life, 
Than  this  obscure  itinerant  had  skill 
To  gather,  ranging  through  the  tamer  ground 
Of  these  our  unimaginative  days ; 
Both  while  he  trod  the  earth  in  humblest  guiee 
Accoutred  with  his  burden  and  his  staff  i 
And  now,  when  inm  to  Tnove  w\\2h  \\^Xm  \MEja. 
What  woDdM,  thea,  U  1,  ^Wm%  iKtwdlua  vdsMlL 
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Hath  been  the  fields,  the  roads,  and  rural  lanes, 
LookM  on  this  guide  with  reverential  love  f 
Each  with  the  other  pleased,  we  now  pursued 
Our  joumej — beneath  favourable  skies. 
Turn  wheresoeVr  we  would,  he  was  a  light 
Unfailing :  not  a  hamlet  could  we  pass, 
Rarely  a  house,  that  did  not  yield  to  him 
Remembrances :  or  from  his  tongue  call  forth 
Some  way-beguiling  tale.    Nor  less  regard 
Accompanied  those  strains  of  apt  discourse. 
Which  nature's  various  objects  might  inspire ; 
And  in  the  silence  of  his  face  I  read 
His  overflowing  spirit.    Birds  and  beasts. 
And  the  mute  fish  that  gbnces  in  the  stream, 
And  harmless  reptile  coiling  in  the  sun, 
And  gorgeous  insect  hovering  in  the  air, 
The  ifowl  domestic,  and  the  household  dog. 
In  his  capacious  mind — he  loved  them  all : 
Their  rights  acknowledging  he  felt  for  all. 
Oft  was  occasion  given  me  to  perceive 
How  the  calm  pleasures  of  the  pasturing  herd 
To  happy  contemplation  sooth'd  his  walk ; 
How  the  poor  brute's  condition,  forced  to  run 
Its  course  of  suffering  in  the  public  road, 
8ad  contrast !  all  too  often  smote  his  heart 
With  unavailing  pity.    Rich  in  love 
And  sweet  humanity,  he  was,  himself, 
To  the  degree  that  he  desired,  beloved. 
Greetings  and  smiles  we  met  with  all  day  long 
From  fares  that  he  knew ;  we  took  our  seats 
By  many  a  cottage  hearth,  where  he  received 
The  welcome  of  an  inmate  come  from  far. 
!Nor  was  he  loaih  to  enter  ragged  huts. 
Huts  where  his  chanty  was  blest ;  his  voice 
Heard  as  the  voice  of  an  experieiiceil  friend. 
And,  sometimes,  where  the  poor  man  held  dis- 
pute 
With  his  own  niiml,  unable  to  subdue 
Impatience  throui;h  inaptness  to  perceive 
General  distress  in  his  particular  lot ; 
Or  cheriiihing  resentment,  or  in  vain 
Strugi^ling  against  it,  with  a  soul  i»erplex'd. 
And  finding  in  herself  no  steady  pi>wer 
To  draw  the  line  of  comfort  that  divides 
Calamity,  the  chastisement  of  heaven. 
From  the  injustice  of  our  brother  men  ; 
To  him  appeal  was  made  as  to  a  judge  ! 
Who,  with  an  under«tandin;;  heart,  allayM 
The  perturbation  ;  listenM  to  the  plei; 
Resolved  the  dubious  point ;  and  sentence  gave 
Fo  grounded,  s^i  applied,  that  it  was  heanl 
With  joftrn'd  spirit— even  when  it  condemn  *d. 

Such  intercourse  I  witnessed,  while  we  roved, 
Now  as  his  choire  directed,  nuw  as  mine  ; 
Or  both,  with  cniuuI  readiness  of  will. 
Our  course  submitting  to  the  changeful  breeze 
Of  accident.    Rut  when  the  rising  sun 
Had  three  timed  callM  us  to  renew  our  walk, 
My  fellow  traveller,  with  earnest  voice, 
As  if  the  thought  were  but  a  moment  old, 
ClaimM  absolute  dominion  fur  the  day. 
We  started — and  he  led  towards  the  hills 
Up  through  an  ample  vale,  with  higher  hills 
Before  us,  mountains  stem  and  desolate ; 
But,  in  the  majesty  of  distance,  now 
Set  off,  and  to  Q«r  ken  appealing  (au 


Of  aspect,  with  aerial  toftnets  elad. 

And  beautified  with  moining^  VH^^  ItUDt, 

The  wealthy,  the  luxnriooa,  by  tke  stzesi 
Of  business  roused,  or  plenrare,  ere  their  tias, 
Bfay  roll  in  chariots,  or  provoke  the  hoofs 
Of  the  fleet  coursers  they  bcftride,  to  laise 
From  earth  the  dust  of  momiDg,  slow  to  rae ; 
And  they,  if  blest  with  health  and  beerts  tt  n% 
Shall  lack  not  their  enjoyment ;— but  bow  fuat 
Compared  with  ours  !  who,  pacing  side  bf  side 
Could,  with  an  eye  of  leirare,  look  on  all 
That  we  beheld ;  and  lend  the  listening  seasf 
To  every  grateful  sound  of  earth  and  air; 
Pausing  at  will— our  tpirits  bnecd,  our  tfaoaito 
Pleasant  as  roses  in  the  thkkets  blown. 
And  pure  as  dew  bathing  their  crimson  learn 

Mount  slowly,  sun  !  that  we  may  joamrf  hsb 
By  this  dark  hill  protected  from  thy  beani ' 
Such  is  the  summer  pilgrim's  frequent  wifh; 
But  quickly  from  among  our  morning  thon^ 
Twas  chased  away :  for,  toward  the  wesicn  ufe 
Of  the  broad  vale,  casting  a  casual  glance, 
We  saw  a  throng  of  people ; — ^wheivfoit  Mt' 
Blithe  notes  of  music,  suddenly  let  loose 
On  the  thrill'd  ear,  and  flags  uprising,  yieM 
Prompt  answer :  they  proclaim  the  anmial  viki; 
Which  the  bright  season  favours. — ^Taboriadpp 
In  purpose  join  to  hasten  and  reprove 
The  laggard  rustic ;  and  repay  with  boon 
Of  merriment  a  party-eolour'd  knot. 
Already  form'd  upon  the  village  green. 
Beyond  the  limits  of  the  shadow  cast 
By  the  broad  hill,  glisten 'd  upon  our  sicbt 
That  gay  assemblaj^e.     Round  them  and  at»fr 
Glitter,  with  dark  recesses  intcr{Mi9ed. 
Casement,  and  cottage-roof,  and  steni^  of  trm 
llalf-\'eil'd  in  vapory  cloud,  the  silver  >teai!: 
Of  dews  fast  melting  on  their  leafy  l»ou2h< 
Ih'  the  strong  sunbeams  smitten.     Like  a  miM 
Of  f^Id,  the  mnypole  shines  ;  a<  if  the  ny» 
Of  moniin)^,  aided  by  exhalinir  dew, 
With  ^biitome  influence  could  reanimate 
The  faileil  trurlands  danelinc  from  it«  side*. 

Said  I, "  the  music  and  the  sprigtilly  scnr 
Ii.vite  u«  ;  sh:ill  we  <iuit  our  niad,  and  j^tin 
These  festive  matins  ?"^He  rrplie«1,  **  not  kat* 
Here  wnuM  I  linger,  and  with  yon  partake. 
Not  one  h  lur  merely,  but  till  evening's  clow 
Tht.  simple  pastimes  of  the  day  and  placv. 
Hy  the  fleet  racers,  ere  the  «un  be  set, 
The  turf  uf  yon  large  pasture  will  be  «kimmM; 
There,  too,  the  lusty  wrestlers  shall  contcaJ: 
Rut  know  we  not  that  he,  who  intermiu 
Th'  apjiointcd  task  and  duties  of  the  day, 
I'utunes  full  oft  the  ple3<«ure<  of  the  daj  ; 
Checking  the  fmer  spirits  that  refuse 
To  flow,  when  purpose*  are  lif htly  changed ' 
We  must  proceed^-a  length  of  journey  ret 
Remains  untraced."    Then,  pointing  with  hif  ^ 
Raised  toward  those  cragg)-  summits,  his  iDMs^ 
He  thus  imparted. 

^  In  a  spot  that  lies 
Among  yon  mountain  fastnesses  concealM 
You  will  receive,  l>efore  the  hoar  of  noon, 
f^ood  recompense,  1  hope,  for  this  day^  loi>« 
\  Yyoo^  %\^V  ol  QtA  ^Va  \»et  leclndtd  than 
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uA  k»tt  of  whom,  and  wbote  pMt 

Mtall  such  knowledge  m  may  be 

'ulJy  coUectad  from  himself,) 

:ommuoieation  ikall  sufflce. 

1  DOW  sojoarning  there,  he,  like  aqraelf, 

a  a  stock  of  lowly  parentage 

wilds  of  Scotland,  in  a  tract 

ly  a  shelter'd  and  well-tended  plant, 

tie  humblest  ground  of  social  life, 

r  piety  and  innocence. 

'ul  promises  his  youth  display*d  i 

g  shown  in  study  forward  zeal, 

linistry  was  duly  callM ; 

\%  incited  by  a  curious  mind 

vague  hopes,  he  undertook  the  charge 

to  a  military  troop, 

the  Highland  bagpipe,  as  they  maieh'd 

rest, — his  fellow  countrymen. 

filling,  yet  by  native  power 

if  native  inclination,  made 

tual  ruler  in  the  haunts 

inity*— he  walk*d  the  world, 

fecting  graceful  gayety  { 

nt — less  a  pastor  with  his  flock 

lier  among  soldiers — lived  and  roamM 

une  led  t— and  fortune,  who  oft  proves 

s  wanderer's  friend,  to  him  made  known 

;  lady — a  conspicuous  flower, 

r  beauty,  for  her  sweetness  praised  \ 

Ad  sensibility  to  love, 

>  attempt,  and  skill  to  win. 

5  fair  bride,  most  rich  in  gifts  oi  mind, 

;ly  endow  M  with  worldly  wealth 

e  relinquishM  ;  and  retired 

'orld'S  notice  to  a  rural  home. 

son  yet  with  him  was  scarcely  past, 

lS  in  youth's  prime.    How  full  their  joy, 

beir  love  .'  nor  did  that  love  decay, 

te,  till,  pitiable  doom  ! 

t  course  of  one  undrcadcd  year 

ed  all. — Death  suddenly  o*erthrew 

'  children — all  that  they  possessed  ! 

:  follow 'd : — miserably  bare 

rvivor  stood ;  be  wept,  he  prayM 

nissal ;  day  and  night,  compeird 

turn  his  thoughts  towards  the  grave, 

le  regions  of  eternity. 

plaining  apathy  displaced 

ih  I  and,  indiflerent  to  delight, 

I  purpose,  he  consumed  his  days, 

interest  dead,  and  public  care. 

(  so  he  might  have  died. 

"  But  now, 
e  world's  astonishment,  appeared 
opening,  the  unlookM  for  dawn, 
sed  everlasting  joy  to  France  ! 
if  social  transport  reach'd  e'en  him  ! 
rom  his  contracted  bounds,  repair'd 
U  city,  an  emporium  then 
!zpectations,  and  receiving 
'cry  day  from  a  new  world  of  hope. 
I  popular  talents  he  transferr'd 
the  pulpit,  zealously  maintain'd 
of  Ckrift  and  civil  liberty, 
1  noTiag  to  one  gloiiom  end. 


Intoxicating  aenrke  i  I  might  say 
A  happy  aanrioi^  i  for  he  was  tineert 
At  vanity  and  londnen  lor  applaoae, 
And  new  and  fhapekis  wishes,  would  allow. 

«  That  righteous  came  (such  power  hath  froedoa) 
bound. 
For  one  hostility,  in  friendly  league        ^ 
£thereal  natures  and  the  worst  of  slavea  % 
Was  served  by  rival  advocates  that  came 
From  regMMM  opposite  as  heaven  and  bell. 
One  courage  seem'd  to  animate  them  all : 
And,  from  the  daCTling  oonqueats  daily  gainM 
By  their  united  efforts,  there  arose 
A  proud  and  most  presumptuous  eonfidenee 
In  the  transcendent  wisdom  of  the  age. 
And  her  discernment )  not  alone  in  rights. 
And  in  the  origin  and  bounds  of  power 
Social  and  temporal ;  but  in  laws  divine. 
Deduced  by  reason,  or  to  faith  reveal'd. 
An  overweening  trust  was  raised ;  and  fear 
Cast  out,  alike  of  person  and  of  thing. 
Plague  from  this  union  spread,  whose  subtle  bane 
The  strongest  did  not  easily  escape  t 
And  he,  what  wonder .'  took  a  mortal  taint 
How  shall  I  trace  the  change,  how  bear  to  tell 
That  he  broke  faith  with  them  whom  he  had  hud 
In  earth's  dark  chambers,  with  a  Christian's  hope ! 
An  infidel  contempt  of  holy  writ 
Stole  by  degrees  upon  his  mind ;  and  hence 
Life,  like  that  Roman  Janus,  double-faced ; 
Vilest  hypocrisy,  the  laughing,  gay 
Hypocrisy,  not  leagued  with  fear,  but  pride. 
Smooth  words  he  had  to  wheedle  simple  souls 
But,  for  disciples  of  the  inner  school. 
Old  freedom  was  old  servitude,  and  they 
The  wisest  whose  opinions  stoop'd  the  least 
To  known  restraints :  and  who  most  boldly  drew 
Hopeful  prognostications  from  a  creed. 
That,  in  the  light  of  false  philosophy. 
Spread  like  a  halo  round  a  misty  moon. 
Widening  its  circle  as  the  storms  advance. 

**  His  sacred  function  was  at  length  renounced  i 
And  every  day  and  eve(y  place  enjoy 'd 
Th'  unshackled  layman's  natural  liberty ; 
Speech,  manners,  morals,  all  without  disguise. 
I  do  not  wuh  to  wrong  him  $ — though  the  course 
Of  private  life  licentiously  display 'd 
Unhallow'd  actions— planted  like  a  crown 
Upon  the  insolent,  aspiring  brow 
Of  spurious  notions— ^orn  as  open  signs 
Of  prejudice  subdued — he  still  retain 'd, 
'Mid  such  abasement,  what  he  had  received 
From  nature — an  intense  and  glowing  mind. 
Wherefore,  when  humbled  liberty  grew  weak. 
And  mortal  sickness  on  her  face  appear'd. 
He  colour'd  objects  to  his  own  desire 
As  with  a  lover's  passion.    Yet  his  moods 
Of  pain  were  keen  as  those  of  better  men. 
Nay  keener — as  his  fortitude  was  less. 
And  he  continued,  when  worse  days  were  come. 
To  deal  about  his  sparkling  eloquence. 
Struggling  against  the  strange  reverse  with  zeal 
That  show'd  like  happiness  i  but,  in  despite 
Of  all  this  outside  Iwavery,  within. 
He  neither  felt  enoouia^ment  not  bo^\ 
For  moral  dignity,  and  «tx«&tt3bL  «1  m^nlt 
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Were  wantiiig ;  and  simplicity  of  life  i 
Aod  reverence  for  himself  i  and,  last  and  best, 
Confiding  thoughts,  through  love  and  fear  of  him 
Before  whose  sight  the  troubles  of  this  world 
Are  vain  as  billows  in  a  tossing  sea. 

**  The  glory  of  the  times  fading  away, 
The  splqidour,  which  had  given  a  festal  air 
To  self-importance,  hallow'd  it,  and  veilM 
From  his  own  sight, — this  gone,  he  forfeited 
All  joy  in  human  nature ;  was  consumed, 
And  vex'd,  and  chafed,  by  levity  and  scorn, 
And  fruitless  indignation ;  gallM  by  pride  ; 
Made  desperate  by  contempt  of  men  who  throve 
Before  his  sight  in  power  or  fame,  and  won, 
Without  desert,  what  he  desired ;  weak  men. 
Too  weak  e'en  for  his  envy  or  his  hate ! 
Tormented  thus,  after  a  wandering  course 
Of  discontent,  and  inwardly  opprest 
With  malady — ^in  part,  I  fear,  provoked 
By  weariness  of  life,  he  fix*d  his  home. 
Or,  rather  say,  sate  down  by  very  chance. 
Among  these  rugged  hills ;  where  now  he  dwells. 
And  wastes  the  sad  remainder  of  his  hours 
In  self-indulging  spleen,  that  doth  not  want 
Its  own  voluptuousness ;  on  this  resolved. 
With  this  content,  that  he  will  live  and  die 
Forgotten, — at  safe  distance  from  a  *  world 
Not  moving  to  his  mind.' " 

These  serious  words 
Closed  the  preparatory  notices 
That  served  my  fellow  traveller  to  beguile 
The  way,  while  we  advanced  up  that  wide  vale. 
Divei^ing  now  (as  if  his  quest  hud  been 
Some  secret  of  the  mountains,  cavern,  fnll 
Of  water— or  some  boastful  eminence, 
llcnown'd  for  splendid  prospect  far  and  wide] 
We  scaled,  without  a  track  to  ensc  our  steps, 
A  steep  ascent ;  and  reach'd  a  dreary  plain. 
With  a  tumultuous  waste  of  hu);e  hill  tups 
Before  us  ;  savage  region  !  which  I  paced 
Di;»piritcd  :  when,  all  at  once,  behold  ! 
Beneath  our  feet,  a  little  lowly  val<>, 
A  lowly  vale,  and  yet  uplifted  hitrli 
Amon^  the  muunt.iins  ;  even  as  if  the  spot 
Had  been,  from  eldest  time  by  wish  of  theirs, 
So  placeJ,  to  be  shut  out  from  all  the  world .' 
Urn-like  it  was  in  shape,  deep  as  an  urn  ; 
With  rocks  encumpassM,  save  that  to  the  south 
Was  one  small  opening,  where  a  heath-clad  ridge 
Supplied  a  boundary  less  abrupt  and  close : 
A  (^uict,  treeless  nook,  with  two  green  fields. 
A  liquid  pool  that  glitter'd  in  the  sun. 
And  one  bare  dwelling;  one  abode,  no  more  ! 
It  scera'd  the  home  of  poverty  and  toil, 
Though  not  of  want:  the  little  fields,  made  green 
By  husbandry  of  many  thrifty  years, 
Paid  cheerful  tribute  to  the  moorland  house. 
Tliere  crows  the  cock,  single  in  his  domain : 
The  small  birds  find  in  spring  no  thicket  there 
To  shroud  them ;  only  from  the  neighbouring  vales 
The  cuckoo,  6tra;i;gling  up  to  the  hill  tops, 
Shouteth  faint  tidings  of  some  gladder  place. 

Ah  I  what  a  sweet  recess,  thought  I,  is  here  ! 
Instantly  throwing  down  my  limbs  at  ease 
Upon  a  bed  of  heath  i — ^full  many  a  spot 
Of  hidden  beauty  have  I  chanced  t'  espy 


Among  the  mountains  i  never  one  likt  tfeii; 
So  lonesome,  and  so  perfectly  mcvc: 
Not  melancholy — no,  for  it  ii  gnn, 
And  bright,  ud  fertile,  fnraishM  io  ittclf 
With  the  few  needful  thingi  that  life  n^mm. 
In  nigged  arms  how  soft  it  seems  to  b, 
How  tenderly  protected  *  Far  and  dot 
We  have  an  image  of  the  pristine  canh, 
The  planet  in  its  nakedness  ;  wen  Oil 
Man's  only  dwelling,  sole  appcnnted  st^ 
First,  last,  and  single  in  the  breathing  vocU, 
It  could  not  be  more  quiet :  peace  is  heit 
Or  nowhere  i  days  unruffled  by  the  gale 
Of  public  news  or  private  ;  yean  that  pM 
Forgetfully ;  uncaJl'd  upon  to  pay 
The  common  penalties  of  mortal  life. 
Sickness  or  aecident,  or  g^rief,  or  pain. 

On  these  and  kindred  thoughts  intent  I J17 
In  silence  musing  by  my  comrade^  side, 
He  also  silent  t  when  from  out  the  heart 
Of  that  profound  abyss  a  solemn  vnke. 
Or  several  voices  in  one  solemn  sound. 
Was  heard— ascending:  monmfol,deep,atf* 
The  cadence,  as  of  psalms — •  funeral  dixp; 
We  listen'd,  looking  down  upon  the  hut, 
But  seeing  no  one :  meanwhile  finoi  bels* 
The  strain  continued,  spiritual  as  before. 
And  now  distinctly  could  I  recognise 
These  words:— ^<  Shall  in  the  graTv  thjrlmk 

known. 
In  death  thy  faithfulness  ?'*— ^  God  lest  bis  si* 
The  wanderer  cried,  abruptly  breakin;  nlo^r 
"  He  is  departed,  and  finds  peace  at  last !" 

This  scarcely  spoken,  and  those  holy  9tnm 
Not  ceasing,  forth  appcar'd  in  view  a  band 
Of  rustic  persons,  from  behind  the  hut 
Bearing  a  coffin  in  the  midst,  with  which 
They  shaped  their  course  along  the  slopxcjsk 
Of  that  small  valley ;  singing  as  they  mo:cd; 
A  sober  company  and  few,  the  men 
Harcheaded,  and  all  decently  attired  ! 
Some  steps  when  they  had  thus  advanced,  Ihtitf 
Ended ;  and,  from  the  stillness  that  ensued 
Recovering,  to  my  friend  I  said, ««  You  spake, 
Mcthought,  with  apprehension  that  theie  ritii 
Are  paid  to  him  upon  whose  shy  retreat 
This  day  we  purposed  to  intrude.**— >«  I  did  le. 
But  let  us  hence,  that  we  may  Icam  the  truft: 
Perhaps  it  is  not  he  but  some  one  else 
For  whom  this  pious  service  is  perform'd ; 
Some  other  tenant  of  the  solitude." 

So,  to  a  steep  and  difficult  descent 
Trusting  ourselves,  we  wound  from  ciag  to  tx^ 
Where  passage  could  be  won  j  and,  as  the  bst 
Of  the  mute  train,  upon  the  heathy  top 
Of  that  off-sloping  outlet,  disappeared 
I,  more  impatient  in  my  downward  coune. 
Had  landed  upon  easy  ground  j  and  there 
Stood  waiting  for  my  comrade.     When  beboU 
An  object  tliat  enticed  my  steps  aside.' 
A  narrow,  winding  entry  openM  out 
Into  a  platform— that  lay,  sheepfold  wise. 
Enclosed  between  an  upright  mass  of  rock 
And  one  old  moss-grown  wall ; — a  cool  lecen, 
And  fanciful !   For,  where  the  rock  and  wall 
Met  in  an  angle,  hung  a  penthouse,  framed, 
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};  two  rade  sIitm  into  tbe  wall 

ring  them  with  nouotain  lodf  s 

-fend  m  little  tnif-bidlt  Mat 

full  grown  man  might  rest,  nor  dread 

;  ranihtne,  or  a  transient  shower  i 

le  plainly  wrought  bj  children's  bands ! 

had  thnmg'd  the  floor  with  a  proud  show 

I9CS,  curiouslj  arranged  i 

I  ornaments  of  walks  between, 

trees  inserted  in  the  turf, 

I  interposed.    Pleased  with  tbe  sight, 

:hoo8e  but  beekon  to  my  guide, 

ng,  round  him  threw  a  careless  glance, 

pass  on,  when  I  exclaimed, 

is  here  ?'*  and  stooping  down,  drew 

;,  in  the  midst  of  stones  and  moss 
li  party-colour*d  earthenware 
cd,  had  lent  its  help  to  raise 
petty  structures.    «  Gracious  heaven  !*' 
er  cried,  **  it  cannot  but  be  his, 
me  .'**   The  book,  which  in  my  hand 
of  itself,  (for  it  was  swoln 
ing  damp,  and  seemingly  had  lain 
ious  elements  exposed 
to  week,)  I  found  to  be  a  work 
h  tongue,  a  novel  of  Voltaire, 
iptimist    ^  Unhappy  man  !'* 
ly  friend  i  «  here  then  has  been  to  him 
in  retreat,  a  sheltering  place 
deep  a  shelter  !  He  had  fits, 
att,  of  genuine  tenderness, 
«  haunts  of  children  here,  no  doubt 
pleased,  he  shared  their  simple  sports, 
ttnionless ;  and  here  the  book* 
;otten  in  his  careless  way, 
cottage  children  have  been  found : 
I  them,  and  their  inconsiderate  work  ! 
purpose  liave  the  darlings  turn'd 
Dorial  of  their  hapless  friend  ."* 
d  I,  <*  most  doth  it  surprise  to  find 
such  a  place  !*'— ^<  A  book  it  is," 
,  M  to  the  person  suited  well, 
suited  to  surrounding  things ; 
I  grant ;  and  stranger  still  had  been 
in  who  own  *d  it,  dwelling  here, 
>r  shepherd,  far  from  all  the  world ! 
nand  hath  been  thrown  away, 
i  intimations  I  forbode, 
I  be— less  for  my  sake  than  yours  i 
Ul  for  him  who  is  no  more." 
t  book  was  in  the  old  man's  hand ; 
sued,  glancing  on  the  leaves 
m.   <«  The  lover,"  said  he,  **  doom'd 
hope  hath  fail'd  him — whom  no  depth 
deep  enough  to  hide, 
bracelet  or  his  lock  of  hair, 
ly  to  him.    When  change  of  times 
I'd  kings  to  scaffolds,  do  but  give 
lervant,  who  must  hide  his  head 
I  whatsoever  nook  he  may, 
rinkled  with  his  master's  blood, 
ith  his  comforter.    How  poor, 
iv«ty  how  destitute, 
■  have  been  left,  who,  hither  driven, 
king,  eonld  j9t  hnng  with  him 


No  dearer  reUe,  and  no  better  staj. 
Than  this  dull  product  of  a  soofier's  pen. 
Impure  conceits  discharging  from  a  heart 
Harden'd  by  impious  pride !  I  did  not  fotr 
To  tax  you  with  this  journey  {"—mildly  said 
My  venerable  friend,  as  forth  we  stepp'd 
Into  the  presence  of  the  ehaerful  light— 
<*  For  I  have  knowledge  that  you  do  not  shrink 
From  moving  spectacles  r-but  let  us  go." 

So  speaking,  on  he  went,  and  at  the  word 
I  foUow'd,  till  he  made  a  sudden  stand  t 
For  full  in  view,  approaching  throu^  a  gate 
That  open'd  from  the  enclosure  of  green  fields 
Into  the  rough  uncultivated  ground. 
Behold  tbe  man  whom  he  had  fancied  dead  ! 
I  knew,  from  his  deportment,  mien,  and  diess» 
That  it  could  be  no  other ;  a  pale  face, 
A  tall  and  meagre  person,  in  a  garb 
Not  rustic,  duU  and  faded  like  himself ! 
He  saw  us  not,  though  distant  but  few  steps  i 
For  he  was  busy,  dealing,  from  a  store 
Upon  a  broad  leaf  caiiied,  choicest  strings 
Of  red,  ripe  currants  %  gift  by  which  he  strove. 
With  intermixture  of  endearing  words. 
To  soothe  a  child,  who  walk'd  beside  him,  weeping 
As  if  disconsolate. — **  They  to  the  grave 
Are  bearing  him,  my  little  one,"  he  said, 
**  To  the  dark  pit ;  but  he  will  fisel  no  pain  i 
His  body  is  at  rest,  his  soul  in  heaven.** 
More  might  have  follow'd— but  my  honour'd 
friend 
Broke  in  upon  the  speaker  with  a  frank 
And  cordial  greeting.— Vivid  was  tbe  light 
That  flash'd  and  sparkled  from  the  other's  eyes  t 
He  was  all  fire:  the  sickness  from  his  free 
Pass'd  like  t  fancy  that  is  swept  away  t 
Hands  join'd  he  with  his  visitant,— a  grasp. 
An  eager  grasp  {  and  many  moments'  space. 
When  the  first  glow  of  pleasure  was  no  more. 
And  much  of  what  had  vanish'd  was  nturaHl, 
An  amicable  smile  retain 'd  the  life 
Which  it  had  unexpectedly  received. 
Upon  his  hollow  cheek.    **  How  kind,"  he  said, 
**  Nor  could  your  conung  have  been  better  timed  > 
For  this,  you  see,  is  in  our  narrow  world 
A  day  of  sorrow.    I  have  here  a  charge"— 
And,  speaking  thusj  he  patted  tenderly 
The  sunburnt  forehead  of  the  weeping  child— 
'*  A  little  mourner,  whom  it  is  my  task 
To  comfort  i— but  how  came  ye  ?— >if  yon  trade 
(Which  doth  at  once  befriend  us  and  betray) 
Conducted  hither  your  most  welcome  feet. 
Ye  could  not  miss  tbe  funeral  train— they  yet 
Have  scarcely  disappear'd."  •*  This  blooming  child," 
Said  the  old  man,  **  is  of  an  age  to  weep 
At  any  grave  or  solemn  spectacle, 
Inly  distressM  or  overpower'd  with  awe. 
He  knows  not  why  t— but  he,  perchance,  this  day. 
Is  shedding  orphant  tears  i  and  you  yourself 
Must  have  sustain'd  a  loss.'^-^'  The  hand  of  death," 
He  answer'd,  **  has  been  here ;  but  could  not  well 
Have  fsll'n  more  lightly,  if  it  had  not  fall'n 
Upon  myself- The  other  left  these  words 
Unnoticed,  thus  continuing.— 

**  FcQsa  yvDk  fxii|^ 
Down  whose  ttiep  aVAm  vr«  ^lofw''^  ^^  ^^  "^^^^ 
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We  beard  the  hymn  they  itnp— •  lolemn  sound 

Heard  anywhere,  hnt  in  a  place  like  this 

Tis  more  than  human  !    Many  precious  rites 

And  ctistoms  of  our  rural  ancestry 

Are  gone,  or  stealing  from  us  j  this,  I  hope. 

Will  last  for  ever.    Often  have  I  stopp'd 

When  on  my  way,  I  could  not  choose  but  stop. 

So  much  I  felt  the  awfulne^s  of  life. 

In  that  one  moment  when  the  corse  is  lifted 

In  silence,  with  a  hush  of  decency, 

Then  from  the  threshold  moves  with  song  of  peace. 

And  confidential  yearnings,  to  its  home. 

Its  final  home  in  earth.    What  traveller^— who— 

(How  far  soe*er  a  stranger)  does  not  own 

The  bond  of  brotherhood,  when  he  sees  them  go, 

A  mute  procession  on  the  houseless  road ; 

Or  passing  by  some  single  tenement 

Or  cluster*d  dwellings,  where  again  they  raise 

The  monitory  voice  ?    But  roost  of  all 

It  touches,  it  confirms,  and  elevates. 

Then,  when  the  body,  soon  to  be  consign'd 

Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  bequeathed  to  dust. 

Is  raised  from  the  church  aisle,  and  forward  borne 

Upon  the  shoulders  of  the  next  in  love, 

The  nearest  in  affection  or  in  blood ; 

Vea,  by  the  very  mourners  who  had  knelt 

Beside  the  coffin,  resting  on  its  lid 

In  silent  grief  their  unuplifted  heads. 

And   heard  meanwhile  the   psalmist's  mournful 

plaint. 
And  that  most  awful  scripture  which  declares 
We  shall  not  sleep,  but  wc  shall  all  be  changed ! — 
Have  I  not  seen  p — Ye  likewise  may  have  seen — 
Son,  husband,  brothers — brothers  side  by  side. 
And  son  and  father  also  side  by  side, 
Rise  from  that  posture ; — and  in  concert  move. 
On  the  green  turf  following  the  vested  priest. 
Four  dear  supporters  of  one  senseless  weight, 
From  which  they  do  not  shrink,  and  under  which 
They  faint  not,  but  advance  toward  the  grave 
Step  after  step — together,  with  their  firm 
C'nhidden  faces ;  he  that  suffers  most. 
He  outwardly,  and  inwardly  perhaps, 
The  most  serene,  with  most  undaunted  eye  ! 
O !  blest  are  they  who  live  and  die  like  these. 
Loved  with  such    love,  and  with  such    sorrow 

moumM !" 
**  That  poor  man  taken  hence  to-day,'*  replied 
The  solitary,  with  a  faint,  sarcastic  smile 
Which  did  not  please  me, "  must  be  deem'd,  I  fear. 
Of  the  unblest ;  for  he  will  surely  sink 
Into  his  mother  earth  without  such  pomp 
Of  grief,  depart  without  occasion  given 
By  him  for  such  array  of  fortitude. 
Full  seventy  winters  hath  he  lived,  and  mark ! 
This  simple  child  will  mourn  his  one  short  hour 
And  I  shall  miss  him ;  scanty  tribute !  yet, 
This  wanting,  he  would  leave  the  sight  of  men. 
If  love  were  his  sole  claim  upon  their  care. 
Like  a  ripe  date  which  in  the  desert  falls 
Without  a  hand  to  gather  it."    At  this 
I  interposed,  though  loath  to  speak,  and  said, 
**  Can  it  be  thus  among  so  small  a  band 
As  ye  must  needs  be  here  P  in  such  a  place 
I  would  not  willingly,  mcthinks,  lose  sight 
Of  a  departing  cloud."—**  *Twas  not  for  love," 


Answer'd  the  sick  mtii  with  a  cut  less 
''That  I  came  hither  I  neither  have  1  fsand 
Among  associates  who  hare  power  of  spetch, 
Nor  in  such  other  convene  at  ii  here. 
Temptation  so  prevailing  ai  to  change 
That  mood,  or  undermine  ony  fint  resolve.**^ 
Then  speaking  in  like  careless  aort,  he  saii 
To  my  benign  companion,—^  Pity  tis 
That  fortune  did  not  guide  you  to  this  h«iie 
A  few  days  earlier ;  then  would  yon  have  icca 
What  stuff  the  dwellers  in  a  solitude, 
That  seems  by  natme  hollow'd  out  to  be 
The  teat  and  bosom  of  pure  innocence, 
Are  made  of;  an  ungracious  matter  this ! 
Which,  for  tnith'A  sake,  yet  in  ivmembraim  toi 
Of  past  discussions  with  this  zealous  friend 
And  advocate  of  humble  life,  I  now 
Will  force  upon  his  notice ;  undeterrM 
By  the  example  of  his  own  pare  course, 
And  that  respect  and  deference  which  a  ioal 
May  fairly  claim,  by  niggard  age  enrichM 
In  what  she  values  moat — ^the  love  of  God 
And  his  frail  creature,  man; — but  ye  shall  hsft 
I  talk — and  ye  are  standing  in  the  son 
Without  refreshment !" 

Saying  this,  be  M 
Towards  the  cottage ;— homely  was  the  spott 
And,  to  my  feeling,  ere  we  reach'd  the  door, 
Had  almost  a  forbidding  nakedness  i 
Less  fair,  I  grant,  e'en  painfully  less  fui. 
Than  it  appear'd  when  from  the  }>eetling  nek 
We  had  look'd  down  upon  it     All  within, 
As  left  by  the  departed  companj'. 
Was  silent ;  and  the  solitary  clock 
TickM,  as  I  thought,  with  melancholy  sounds 
Following  our  guide,  we  clomb  the  cottaee  stiid 
And  reach'd  a  small  apartment  dark  and  lov, 
Which  was  no  sooner  enter'd  than  our  liost 
Said  gayly, "  This  is  my  domain,  my  cell. 
My  hermitage,  my  cabin, — what  you  will— 
I  love  it  better  than  a  snail  his  house. 
But  now  ye  shall  be  feasted  with  our  best." 
So,  with  more  ardour  than  an  unripe  girl 
Left  one  day  mistress  of  her  mother's  stores, 
lie  went  about  his  hospitable  task. 
My  eyes  were  busy,  and  my  thoughts  no  less, 
And  pleased  I  look'd  upon  my  gray-hair'd  fiisad, 
As  if  to  thank  him :  he  return 'd  that  look, 
Cheer'd,  plainly,  and  yet  serious.     What  a  «mk 
Had  we  around  us !  scatter'd  was  the  floor. 
And,  in  like  sort,  chair,  window-seat,  and  sheli. 
With  books,  maps,  fossils,  withered  plants  ^ 

flowers. 
And  tufts  of  mountain  moss ;  mechanic  tools 
Lay  intermix'd  with  scraps  of  paper,-— some 
Scribbled  with  verse  ;  a  broken  angling-rod 
And  shatter'd  telescope,  together  linkM 
By  cobwebs,  stood  within  a  dusty  nook ; 
And  instruments  of  music,  some  half  made. 
Some  in  disgrace,  hung  dangling  from  the  waUK— 
But  speedily  the  promise  was  fulliird ; 
A  feast  before  us,  and  a  courteous  host 
Inviting  us  in  glee  to  sit  and  eat. 
A  napkin,  white  as  foam  of  that  rough  brook 
By  which  it  had  been  bleach 'd,  o'erspread  the  borfi 
And  was  itself  half  cover'd  with  a  load 
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et,    o>t<n  Imad,  cmd,  cbecM,  and  enun. 
»  of  butter  tmkmly  cmboM'd, 
At  had  imbilMd  firom  iiMadow  flowtn 
hue,  dtlkate  m  tlicir  own, 
«flectod  in  a  lingering  stream } 
"d,  for  mora  delight  on  that  waim  daji^ 
S  small  parade  of  garden  fruits, 
•rtleberries  from  the  mountain  side. 
),  who  long  era  this  had  stUl'd  his  sobs 
f  a  help  to  his  late  eomforter, 
ed,  a  willing  page,  as  he  was  bid, 
ng  to  our  need. 

In  genial  mood, 
our  pastoral  banquet  thus  we  sate 
the  window  of  that  little  cell, 
ot,  ever  and  anon,  forbear 
e  an  upward  look  on  two  huge  peaks, 
tt  some  other  vale  peer*d  into  this, 
lusty  twins,"  exclaim'd  our  host,  **  if  here 
rour  lot  to  dwell,  would  soon  become 
led  companions. — ^Many  are  the  notes 
Q  his  tuneful  course,  the  wind  draws  forth 
dn,  woods,  caverns,  heaths,  and  dashing 
I  I 


I  those  lofty  brethren  bear  their  part 
ild  concert— chiefly  when  the  storm 
;h  {  then  all  the  upper  air  they  fill 
ring  sound,  that  ceases  not  to  flow, 
ike,  along  the  level  of  the  blast, 
f  current  t  theirs,  too,  is  the  song 
1  and  headlong  flood  that  seldom  fails ; 
be  grim  and  breathless  hour  of  noon, 
I  that  I  have  heard  them  echo  back 
ider*s  greeting  t — nor  have  nature's  laws 
a  ungifted  with  a  power  to  yield 
finer  tone ;  a  harmony, 
lU  it,  though  it  be  the  hand 
e,  though  there  be  no  voice  j — the  clouds, 
,  the  shadows,  light  of  golden  suns, 
)f  moonlight,  all  come  thither — touch, 
i  an  answer— thither  come,  and  shape 
ge  not  unwelcome  to  sick  hearts 
spirits : — there  the  sun  himself, 
.Im  dose  of  summer's  longest  day, 
substantial  orb ; — between  those  heights 
lie  top  of  either  pinnacle, 
«ly  than  elsewhere  in  night's  blue  vault, 
he  stars,  as  of  their  station  proud, 
t  are  not  busier  in  the  mind  of  man 
:  mute  agents  stirring  there : — alone 
[  sit  and  watoh." — 

A  fall  of  voice, 
I  like  the  nightingale's  last  note, 
.*ely  closed  this  high-wrought  rhapsody, 
inviting  smile  the  wanderer  said, 
r  the  tale  with  which  you  threaten'd  us !" 
I  the  threat  escaped  roe  unawares  j 
e  tele  tire  you,  let  this  challenge  stend 
xcnse.    Dissever'U  from  mankind, 
X  eyes  and  thoughts  we  roust  have  seem'd 
look'd  down  upon  us  from  tlie  crag, 
of  a  stormy  mountain  sea. 
ot  so ;— perpetually  we  touch 
vulgar  ordinance  of  the  world, 
rhom  thie  our  cottage  hath  to-day 
hMy  lived  dependent  for  his  bread 


Upon  the  laws  of  public  charity. 

The  housewife,  tempted  by  such  slender  gaii 

As  might  frdn  that  occasion  be  distUl'd, 

Open'd,  as  she  befive  had  done  (or  me, 

Her  doors  t'  admit  this  homeless  pensioner  i 

The  portion  gave  of  course  but  wholesome  fare 

Which  appetite  requiredr— a  blind,  dull  nook 

Such  as  she  had— tlie  kennd  of  his  rest! 

This,  in  itself  not  ill,  would  yet  have  been 

111  borne  in  earlier  lilie,  but  his  was  now 

The  still  contentedness  of  seventy  years. 

Calm  did  he  sit  beneath  the  wide-spread  tree 

Of  his  old  age ;  and  yet  less  calm  and  meek. 

Willingly  meek  or  venerably  calm, 

Than  slow  and  torpid ;  paying  in  this  wise 

A  penalty,  if  penalty  it  were. 

For  spendthrift  feate,  excesses  of  his  prime. 

I  loved  the  old  man,  for  I  pitied  him ! 

A  task  it  wu,  I  own,  to  hold  discourse 

With  one  so  slow  in  gathering  up  his  thoughts. 

But  he  was  a  cheap  pleasure  to  my  eyes  i 

Biild,  inolTensive,  ready  in  hit  way. 

And  helpftil  to  his  utmost  power:  and  there 

Our  housewife  knew  full  well  what  she  possetsM ! 

He  was  her  vassal  of  all  labour,  till'd 

Her  garden,  from  the  pasture  fetoh'd  her  kine  i 

And,  one  among  the  orderly  array 

Of  haymakers,  beneath  the  burning  sun 

Blaintain'd  his  placet  or  heedfhlly  pursued 

His  course,  on  errands  bound,  to  other  vales, 

Leading  sometimes  an  inexperienced  child, 

Too  young  for  any  profitable  task. 

So  moved  he  like  a  shadow  that  perfonn'd 

Substsnthd  service.    Kark  me  now,  and  learn 

For  what  reward .'    The  moon  her  monthly  round 

Hath  not  completed  since  our  dame,  the  queen 

Of  this  one  cotUge  and  this  lonely  dale. 

Into  my  little  sanctuary  rush'd— ' 

Voice  to  a  rueful  treble  humanized. 

And  features  in  deplorable  dismay — 

I  treat  the  matter  lightly,  but,  alas ! 

It  is  most  serious :  persevering  rain 

Had  fall'n  in  torrento ;  all  the  mountain  tops 

Were  hidden,  and  black  vapours  coursed  their  sides } 

This  had  I  seen,  and  saw  {  but,  till  she  spake. 

Was  wholly  ignorant  that  my  ancient  friend. 

Who  at  her  bidding,  early  and  alone. 

Had  clomb  aloft  to  delve  the  moorland  turf 

For  winter  fuel,  to  his  noontide  meal 

Retum'd  not,  and  now,  haply,  on  the  heigfaU 

Lay  at  the  merey  of  this  raging  storm. 

*  Inhuman !'— eaid  I, '  was  an  old  man's  life 

Not  worth  the  trouble  of  a  thought  ? — alas  ? 

This  notice  comes  too  late.'    With  joy  I  saw 

Her  husband  enter — from  a  distant  vale. 

We  sallied  forth  together  i  found  the  tools 

Which  the  neglected  veteran  had  dropp'd, 

But  through  all  quarters  look'd  for  him  in  vain. 

We  shouted— but  no  answer !    Darkness  fell 

Without  remission  of  the  blast  or  shower, 

And  fears  for  our  own  safety  drove  us  home. 

I,  who  weep  little,  did  I  will  confess. 

The  moment  I  was  seated  here  alone. 

Honour  my  little  cell  with  some  few  tears 

Which  anger  and  resentment  could  not  dry. 

All  night  the  itona  tikduxe4\  vk^  vMii  ^  V^ 
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Had  bMn  collected  from  the  neighbooriog  vale, 

With  morning  we  renewM  onr  qiictt  {  the  wind 

Was  fall'n,  the  rain  abated,  but  the  hilli 

Lay  shrouded  in  impenetrable  mist  i 

And  long  and  hopelessly  we  sought  in  vain. 

Till,  chancing  on  that  lofty  ridge  to  pass 

A  heap  of  ruin,  almost  without  walls. 

And  wholly  without  roof,  (the  bicach'd  remains 

Of  a  small  chapel,  where,  in  ancient  time. 

The  peasants  of  these  lonely  valleys  used 

To  meet  for  worship  on  that  central  height] — 

We  there  espied  the  object  of  our  search, 

Lyin^  full  three  parts  buried  among  tufts 

Of  heath  plant,  under  and  above  him  strewn, 

To  baffle,  as  he  might,  the  watery  «torm : 

And  there  we  found  him  breathio;;  peaceably, 

Snug  as  a  child  that  hides  itself  in  spmt 

*Mid  a  green  haycock  in  a  sunny  field. 

We  spake — he  made  reply,  but  would  not  stir 

At  our  entreaty ;  less  from  want  of  power 

Than  apprehension  and  bewildering  thoughts. 

So  was  he  lifted  gently  from  the  ground, 

And- with  their  freight  the  shepherds  homeward 

moved 
Through  the  dull  mist,  I  following— when  a  step, 
A  single  step,  that  freed  mc  from  the  skirts 
Of  the  blind  \'apour,  openM  to  my  view 
Glory  beyond  all  glory  ever  seen 
By  waking  sense  or  by  the  dreaming  soul ! 
Th*  appearance,  instantaneously  disclosed, 
Was  of  a  mighty  city — boldly  say 
A  wilderness  of  building,  sinking  far 
And  self-withdrawn  into  a  wondrous  depth, 
Far  sinking  into  splendour — without  end ! 
Fabric  it  seemM  of  diamond  and  ofgolil. 
With  alabaster  domes,  and  silver  spires. 
And  blazing  terrace  upon  terrace,  hij;h 
Uplifted ;  here,  serene  pavilions  bright. 
In  avenues  disposed ;  there  towers  begirt 
With  battlements  that  on  their  restless  fronts 
Bore  stars — illumination  of  all  gems ! 
By  earthly  nature  had  the  effect  been  wrought 
Upon  the  dark  materials  of  the  storm 
Now  pacifie<I ;  on  them,  and  on  the  coves 
And  mountain  steeps  and  summits,  whereunto 
The  vapours  had  recedeil,  taking  there 
Their  station  under  a  cerulean  sky. 
O,  'twas  an  unimaginable  sight ! 
Clouds,  mists,  streams,  water>-  rocks  and  emerald 

turf. 
Clouds  of  all  tincture,  rocks  and  sapphire  sky. 
Confused,  commingled,  mutually  inflamed. 
Molten  toi^ther,  and  composing  thus, 
lilach  lost  in  each,  that  marvellous  array 
Of  temple,  palace,  citadel,  and  huge 
Fantastic  pomp  of  structure  without  name. 
In  fleecy  folds  voluminous  inwrapp'd. 
Right  in  tlie  midst,  where  interspace  appcar'd 
Of  open  court,  an  object  like  a  throne 
Beneath  a  shining  canopy  of  state 
Stood  flx'd ;  and  fixM  resemblances  were  seen 
To  implements  of  ordinarj'  use. 
But  vast  in  size,  in  substance  glorified ; 
Such  as  by  Hebrew  prophets  were  beheld 
In  vision — ^forms  uncouth  of  mightiest  power 
For  admiration  and  mysterious  awe. 


Below  me  wti  the  nrth  i  ttait  lictie  vale 
Lay  tow  beneath  mj  feet  s  *twu  visible^ 
I  saw  m>t,  bat  I  felt  that  it  wmi  there. 
That  which  I  ssw  was  the  reveai*d  abode 
Of  spirits  in  betlituile  :  nny  heart 
SwelI'd  in  my  breast—*  I  have  been  dead,^  I  tni 
*  And  now  I  live  !  O !  wherefore  do  I  live  " 
And  with  that  pang  I  pray 'd  to  be  na  more ' 
But  I  forget  our  charge,  as  utterly 
I  then  forgot  him  : — there  I  stood  and  gazed ; 
The  apparition  faded  not  away. 
And  I  descended,    ilavinji;  reach'd  tbt  hjBse, 
I  found  its  rescued  inmate  safely  lodged. 
And  in  serene  possession  of  himself. 
Beside  a  genial  fire;  that  seem*d  to  spread 
A  gleam  of  comfort  »*er  his  pallid  fare. 
Great  show  of  joy  the  housewife  made,  and  in^ 
Was  glad  to  find  her  eon  science  set  at  ease; 
And  not  less  glad,  for  sake  of  her  good  name. 
That  the  poor  suifcrer  had  escaped  with  bfe. 
But,  though  he  seem'd  at  first  to  have  received 
No  harm,  and  uncomplaining  as  before 
Went  through  his  usual  tasks,  a  silent  chaut 
Soon  showM  itself;  he  linger M  three  shoctwfcta 
And  from  the  cottage  hath  been  borne  to-day. 

**  So  ends  my  dolorous  tale,  and  glad  I  la 
That  it  is  ended."    At  these  words  he  timU— 
And,  with  blithe  air  of  open  fellowship. 
Brought  from  the  cupboard  wine  and  stoyttrefeMi 
Like  one  who  wouM  be  meny.     Seeing  Xbia, 
My  gray-hair'd  friend  said  courteously—^  N«y,c^ 
You  have  regaled  us  as  a  hermit  ought ; 
Now  let  us  forth  into  the  sun  !** — Our  host 
Rose,  though  reluctantly,  and  forth  we  west 
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Images  in  therallej.  Another  recem  in  ft  mnslnt 
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liy  lh»-  eamp  olijects.  Contrast  [^iween  lifW-  *► 
jKindency  of  ihe  Ailiuiry  gonily  n»prjyiHl.  CflfiW* 
tinn  exhibilins:  the  suliiAry*s  pnst  Ami  prif>iit  ff-** 
and  fei'llnes,  till  he  i-ntpni  u[)i>n  hu  nwnklM' 
length.  Hisdinnesticfclioliy.  ATiicikms.  bfpi'^ 
Kousfxl  by  Iht*  French  revoluiion.  Disaff^^Bta' 
and  disgust.  Voyasrui  Autfrica.  Disj^f^MirtW**'' 
difli^usl  pursue  him.  Hi.h  n-iurn.  Hii  Uap^  '^ 
dfpriiisinn  of  mind,  fnun  want  of  faiUi  ia  llv  ^* 
iniihs  of  ivligiuu,  and  waul  of  comi-Ieoce  in  ibf  ^n* 
uf  mankind. 

A  iiiTMMi!«r.  bee — a  little  tinkling  rill— 
A  pair  of  falcons,  wheeling  on  the  win^. 
In  elamuntus  agitation,  round  the  crest 
Of  a  tall  rock,  their  air>' citadel — 
By  each  and  all  of  these  the  pensive  ear 
Was  greetetl,  in  the  silence  that  ensued. 
When  throui^h  the  cottage  threshold  wehadpa*^ 
And,  deep  within  that  lonesome  valley  stood 
Once  more,  beneath  the  concave  of  a  blue 
And  cloudless  sky.    Anon  !  excIaimM  our  b:ct 
Triumphantly  diK[)ersing  with  the  taunt 
The  shade  of  discontent  which  on  his  brow 
Had  gather'd,— **  Ve  have  left  my  cell,— bnt  m 
How  nature  hems  you  in  with  friendly  amts ! 
And  by  her  help  yc  are  my  prisoners  still 
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ray  ihall  I  toad  7011 P  how  eontzlTa^ 

mimonioailj  cndow'd, 

•f  homty  which  yet  lemahi,  maj  ntp 

pMM  of  knowledge  or  delight  ?" 

mad  he  look'd,  at  if  perplex*d  1 

>Te  those  doubts,  mjr  gray-hair'd  friend 

U  we  take  this  pathway  for  our  guide  ? 

indfl,  at  if,  in  sumroer  heats, 

first  been  fashion'd  by  the  flock 

{fnge  seeking  at  the  root 

:  3rew  tree ;  whose  protruded  boughs 

ilver  bosom  of  the  erag, 

she  draws  her  meagre  sustenance. 

amodious  shelter  may  we  rest 

se  this  streamlet  to  his  source ; 

kles  with  an  earthly  sound, 

teps  may  bring  us  to  the  spot 

y,  crownM  with  flowerets  and  green 

n  infant  to  the  sun  comes  forth, 
life  from  darkness.**— A  quick  turn 
rait  passage  of  incum2>er*d  ground, 
ueh  hope  was  vain :— for  now  we  stood 
a  prospect  of  the  open  vale, 
water,  that  compc«ed  this  rill, 
disembodied,  and  diffused 
oth  surface  of  an  ample  crag, 
eep,  and  naked  as  a  tower. 
ingress  here  was  barr'd.    And  who, 
f  master  of  a  vacant  hour, 
K>t  linger,  willingly  detain'd  ? 
tuch  wild  objects  he  were  led 
•  rains  have  magnified  the  stream 
Dd  white-robed  waterfall, 
1  at  this  more  quiet  time, 
aidrque  of  turf<-clad  ground, 
look  discoverM  to  our  view 
dr,  resembling,  as  it  lay 
foot  of  that  moist  precipice, 
lip,  with  keel  uptum'd,— that  rests 
inds  and  waves.    Three  several  stones 
f  smaller  size,  and  not  unlike 
tal  pillars  {  and  from  these 
^ace  disjoin'd,  a  pair  were  seen, 
lited  shoulders  bore  aloft 
like  an  altar,  flat  and  smooth ; 
iblet,  yet  thereon  appear'd 
ining  holly,  that  bad  found 
chink,  and  stood  upright, 
I  by  some  human  hand 
to  wither  in  the  sun, 
inty  flat  before  a  breeze, 
:  enterM.    But  no  breeze  did  now 
B I  high  or  low  appear'd  no  trace 
ve  the  water  that  descended, 
m  that  barrier  of  steep  rock, 
eeping,  like  a  breath  of  air, 
netimes  seen,  and  hardly  seen, 
still  breast  of  a  crystal  lake, 
cabinet  for  sages  built, 
might  envy  !*'    Praise  to  this  effect 
be  happy  old  man's  reverend  lip  i 
olitaty  tnm'd,  and  said, 
ith  levels  familiar  privilege, 
siod  the  wealth  which  is  your  own. 
neks  aad  stoDss;,  mefhinlrf ,  I  gee 
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Mon  than  the  heedless  impress  that  bek>ngi 

To  lonely  natire'k  casual  work  1  they  bear 

A  semblance  strange  of  power  intelligent, 

And  of  design  not  wholly  worn  away. 

Boldest  of  plants  that  ever  faced  the  wind. 

How  gracefuUy  that  slender  shrub  looks  Ibrth 

From  its  ftntastic  birthplace !    And  I  own. 

Some  shadowy  intimations  haunt  me  here. 

That  in  these  shows  a  chronicle  survives 

Of  purposes  akin  to  those  of  man. 

But  wrought  with  mightier  arm  than  now  prevails. 

Voiceless  the  stream  descends  into  the  gulf 

With  timid  hipse  {  and  lo !  while  in  this  strait 

I  stand— the  chasm  of  sky  above  my  head 

Is  heaven's  profoundest  azure ;  no  domain 

For  fickle,  shortlived  clouds  to  occupy. 

Or  to  pau  through,  but  rather  an  abyss 

In  which  the  everlasting  stars  abide ; 

And  whose  soft  ^loom,  and  boundless  depth,  might 

tempt 
The  curious  eye  to  look  for  them  by  day. 
Hail  contemplation !  from  the  stately  towers 
Rear'd  by  the  industrious  hand  of  human  art 
To  lift  thee  high  above  the  mis^  air 
And  turbulence  of  murmuring  cities  vast : 
From  academic  groves,  that  have  for  thee 
Be^  planted}  hither  come  and  find  a  lodge 
To  which  thou  mayst  resort  for  holier  peace,— 
From  whose  calm  centra  thou,  through  height  or 

depth, 
Mayst  penetrate,  wherover  truth  shall  lead ; 
Measuring  through  all  degrees,  until  the  scale 
Of  time  and  conscious  nature  disappear. 
Lost  in  unsearchable  eternity !" 

A  pause  ensued ;  and  with  minuter  care 
We  scannM  the  various  feature*  of  the  scene  t 
And  soon  the  tenant  of  that  lonely  vale 
With  courteous  voice  thus  spake — 

**  I  should  have  grieved 
Hereafter,  not  escaping  self-reproach. 
If  from  n^  poor  retirement  ye  had  gone 
Leaving  this  nook  unvisited :  but,  in  sooth. 
Your  unexpected  presence  had  so  roused 
My  spirits,  that  they  were  bent  on  enterprise ; 
And,  like  an  ardent  hunter,  I  forgot. 
Or,  shall  I  say  ?— disdain  *d  the  game  that  lurks 
At  my  own  door.    The  shapes  before  our  eyes. 
And  their  arrangement,  doubtless  must  be  deemM 
The  sport  of  nature,  aided  by  blind  chance 
Rudely  to  mock  the  works  of  toiling  man. 
And  hence,  this  upright  shaft  of  unhewn  stone. 
From  fancy,  willing  to  set  off  her  stores 
By  sounding  titles,  hath  acquired  the  name 
Of  Pompey's  pillar ;  that  I  gravely  style 
My  Theban  obelisk ;  and,  there,  behold 
A  Druid  cromlech ! — ^thus  I  entertain 
The  antiquarian  humour,  and  am  pleased 
To  skim  atong  the  surfaces  of  things. 
Beguiling  harmlessly  the  listless  hours. 
But  if  the  spirit  be  oppress'd  by  sense 
Of  instability,  revolt,  decay. 
And  change,  and  emptiness,  these  freaks  of  natore 
And  her  blind  helper,  chance,  do  then  suffice  . 
To  quicken,  and  to  aggravate — to  feed 
Pity  and  scorn,  and  meUmchoVy  vi\Aa« 
Not  leu  than  that  bnge  pak  ^JboBk  wsma  i^^a 
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Of  mortal  power  unquestioiiftbly  f  pning) 

Whose  hoary  diadem  of  pendent  rocks 

Confines  the  shrill-voiced  whirlwind,  round  and 

round 
Eddying  within  its  vast  circumference, 
C)n  Sarum*8  naked  plain ;  than  pyramid 
f)f  Egypt,  unsub verted,  undissolved ; 
Or  Syria's  marble  ruins  towering  high 
Above  the  sandy  desert,  in  the  light 
Of  sun  or  moon, — ^forgive  me,  if  I  say 
That  an  appearance  which  hath  raised  ytmr  minds 
To  an  exalted  pitch  (the  self-same  cause 
Different  effect  producing)  is  for  me 
Fraught  rather  with  depression  than  delight. 
Though  shame  it  were,  could  I  not  look  around, 
By  the  reflection  of  your  pleasure,  pleased. 
Yet  happier  in  my  judgment,  e*en  than  you 
With  your  bright  transports  furly  may  be  deemM, 
The  wandering  herbalist, — ^who,  clear  alike 
From  vain,  and,  that  worse  evil,  vexing  thoughts, 
Casts,  if  he  ever  chance  to  enter  here. 
Upon  these  uncouth  forms  a  sli^t  regard 
Of  transitory  interest,  and  peeps  round 
For  some  rare  floweret  of  the  hills,  or  plant 
Of  craggy  fountain  i  what  he  hopes  for  wins, 
Or  Icams,  at  least,  that  *tis  not  to  be  won  t 
Then,  keen  and  eager,  as  a  fine-nosed  hound 
By  soul-engrossing  instinct  driven  along 
Through  wood  or  open  field,  the  harmless  man 
Departs,  intent  upon  his  onward  quest ! 
Nor  is  that  fellow  wanderer,  so  deem  I, 
Less  to  be  envied,  (you  may  trace  him  oft 
By  scars  which  his  activity  has  left 
Beside  our  roads  and  pathways,  though,  thank  Hea- 
ven ! 
This  covert  nook  reports  not  of  his  hand,) 
He  who  with  pocket  hsunmer  smites  the  edge 
Of  luckless  rock  or  prominent  stone,  disguised 
In  weather  stains  or  crusted  o*er  by  nature 
With  her  first  growths— detaching  by  the  stroke 
A  chip  or  splinter — to  resolve  his  doubts  i 
And,  with  that  ready  answer  satisfied. 
The  substance  classes  by  some  barbarous  name. 
And  hurries  on ;  or  from  the  fragments  picks 
His  specimen,  if  haply  intervein'd 
With  sparkling  mineral,  or  should  crystal  cube 
Lurk  in  its  cells — and  thinks  himself  enrich'd. 
Wealthier,  and  doubtless  wiser,  than  before ! 
Intrusted  safely  each  to  his  pursuit. 
Earnest  alike,  let  both  from  hill  to  hill 
Range ;  if  it  please  them,  speed  from  clime  to  clime ; 
The  mind  is  full — no  pain  is  in  their  sport'* 

«*  Then,"  said  I,  interposing,  «*  one  is  near, 
Who  cannot  but  possess  in  your  esteem 
Place  worthier  still  of  envy.    May  I  name. 
Without  offence,  that  fair^faced  cottage  boy  f 
Dame  nature's  pupil  of  the  lowest  form, 
Youngest  apprentice  in  the  school  of  art ! 
Him,  as  we  enter'd  from  the  open  glen. 
You  might  have  noticed  busily  engaged. 
Heart,  soul,  and  hands, — in  mending  the  defects 
Left  in  the  fabric  of  a  leaky  dam 
liaised  for  enabling  this  penurious  stream 
To  turn  a  slender  mill  (that  new-made  plaything) 
For  his  delight— the  h?.ppie«»t  he  of  all  r 

"  Far  happiest,*'  answcr*d  the  despon^m^  luan, 


"  If,  such  at  now  he  is,  he  aright  Tcmahi !      4^ 
Ah !  what  avails  imaginatioa  high 
Or  question  deep  ?  what  profits  all  that  eaxlh, 
Or  heaven's  blue  vault,  is  ralTerM  to  pot  forth 
Of  impulse  or  allurement,  for  the  soal 
To  quit  the  beaten  track  of  life,  and  soar 
Far  as  she  finds  a  yielding  clcamit 
In  past  or  future ;  far  as  she  eao  go 
Through  time  or  space ;  if  neither  ia  lbs  oor. 
Nor  in  the  other  region,  nor  in  aoght 
That  fancy,  dreaming  o'er  the  nap  of  tUafs, 
Hath  placed  beyond  these  penetrable  bonads. 
Words  of  assurance  can  be  bean!  (  if  aowheit 
A  habitation,  for  consummate  good. 
Nor  for  progressive  virtue,  by  the  teareh 
Can  be  attain'd,— a  better  sanctuary 
From  doubt  and  sorrow,  than  the  seoseksi  put  J 
«  Is  this,"  the  gray-hair'd  wanderer  •!%  ai 
**  The  voice,  which  we  so  lately  overbeaid, 
To  that  same  child  addressing  tenderly 
The  consolations  of  a  hopeful  mind  ? 
<  His  body  is  at  rest,  his  soul  in  heaven.' 
These  were  your  words  1  and,  verily, 
Wisdom  is  ofttimes  nearer  when  we  stoop 
Than  when  we  soar." 

The  other,  DoC 
Promptly  replied— '*  My  notion  is  the  ssaa. 
And  I,  without  reluctance,  could  dceliae 
All  act  of  inquisition  whenee  we  rise. 
And  what,  when  breath  hath  ceased,  wt  Mfk 

come. 
Here  are  we,  in  a  bright  and  breathing  wudi 
Our  origin,  what  matters  it  ?    In  lack 
Of  worthier  explanation,  say  at  once 
With  the  American  (a  thought  which  suits 
The  place  where  now  we  stand)  that  certuB  is 
Leapt  out  together  from  a  rocky  cave  1 
And  these  were  the  first  parents  of : 
Or,  if  a  different  image  be  recall 'd 
By  the  warm  sunshine,  and  the  jocund 
Of  insects— chirping  out  their  careless  lins 
On  these  soft  beds  of  th>-me-besprinkled  tad. 
Choose,  with  the  gay  Athenian,  a  conceit 
As  sound — ^blithc  race  !  whose  mantles  ma  ^ 

deck'd 
With  golden  grasshoppers,  in  sign  that  tbiy 
Had  sprung,  like  those  bright  creatures,  fi«  ti 

soil 
Whereon  their  endless  generations  dwelt 
But  stop  ! — these  theoretic  fancies  jar 
On  serious  minds :  then,  as  the  Hindoos  diav 
Their  holy  Ganges  from  a  skyey  fount. 
E'en  so  deduce  the  stream  of  human  lift 
From  seats  of  power  divine ;  and  hope,  or  tnrti 
That  our  existence  winds  her  stately  course 
Beueath  the  sun,  like  Ganges,  to  make  part 
Of  a  livini;  ocean  ;  or,  to  sink  ingulTd, 
Like  Ni^er  in  im^icnetrable  sands 
And  utter  darkness :  thought  which  may  be  bnl 
Though  comfortless  !    Not  of  mj-seif  I  speak } 
Such  acquiescence  neither  doth  imply. 
In  me,  a  meekly  bending  spirit    sooth'd 
By  natunl  piety  (  nor  a  lofty  mind. 
By  philou>phic  (discipline  prepared 
For  calm  subjection  to  acknowledged  law  1 
\'^\KM«\\^\AN«Vft«u^  contented  not  to  be. 
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I  boast  not ;  no  f  to  me,  who  find, 
my  pwt  way,  much  to  condemn, 
lise,  and  nothing  to  regret, 
remembrtnees  of  dream-like  joft 
ly  seem  to  hare  belongM  to  me,) 
ke  my  choice  between  the  pair 
Iternately  the  weary  hours, 
n  day  more  acceptable ;  sleep 
'  estimate  of  good,  appear 
ite  than  waking ;  death  than  sleep  x 
ireet  is  stillness  after  storm, 
er  covert  of  the  wormy  ground ! 
it  said,  in  justice  to  myself, 
«  genial  times,  when  I  was  free 
the  destiny  of  human  kind, 
ntellectual  game  pursued 
M  subtilty,  from  wish  to  cheat 
sations  j  but  by  love  of  truth 
r  haply  by  intense  delight 
bounty  wherever  thought  could  feed,) 
ik  with  those  (too  dull  or  nice, 
idgment  such  they  then  appear'd, 
iDg,  thankless  at  the  best) 
I  frame  of  human  life,  perceive 
hereunto  their  souls  are  tied 
ted  wedk)ck ;  nor  did  e'er, 
jose  dark,  impervious  shades,  that  hang 
pon  whither  we  are  bound, 
3wer  to  eigoy  the  vital  beams, 
inshinc.    Deities  that  float 
igelic  spirits,  I  could  muse 
om  eldest  time  we  have  been  told 
ht  forms  and  glorious  faculties, 
e  imagination  be  content 
more ;  repining  not  to  tread 
ciuous  path  of  earthly  care, 
mbellish'd,  and  by  springs  refresh'd. 
I  of  autumn  ! — let  your  chilling  breath 
e  herbage  from  the  mead,  and  strip 
>rett  of  its  green  attire, — 
bursting  clouds  to  fury  rouse 
»rooks  !    Tour  desolating  sway,' 
lim'd,  *  no  sadness  sheds  on  me, 
?der  in  your  rage  I  find. 
ft  what  beauty,  in  this  change 
)  angry,  and  from  sad  to  gay, 
d  revolving  !    How  benign, 
animation  and  delight, 
ul  these  elements— compared 
as  more  desirable  and  fair 
ancy  for  the  golden  age ; 
tual  warbling  that  prevails 
eneath  unaltered  skies, 
long  year  in  constant  quiet  bound, 
as  night,  and  day  serene  as  day !' 
t  tedious  record  ?    Age,  we  know, 
;  and  solitude  is  apt 
the  privilege  of  age. 
come  ;  and  surely  with  a  hope 
ertainmcnt — let  us  hence  !" 
»Tsake  the  spot,  and  still  more  loath 
fid  from  our  present  theme, 
thoughts  agreeing,  sir,  with  yours, 
this  censure  farther ;  for,  if  smiles 
ity  be  the  just  reward 
s  eomteottgljr  emplojr'd  I 
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In  framing  modtb  to  teprove  the  scheme 
Of  man's  existence,  and  recast  the  world. 
Why  should  not  grave  phitosophy  be  styled 
Herself,  a  dreamer  of  a  kindred  stock, 
A  dreamer  yet  more  spiritless  and  dull  ? 
Yes,  shall  the  fine  immunities  she  boasts 
Establish  sounder  titles  of  esteem 
For  her,  who  (all  too  thnid  and  reserved 
For  onset,  for  resistance  too  inert. 
Too  weak  for  suffering,  and  for  hope  too  tame) 
Placed  among  flowery  gardens,  curtain'd  round 
With  world-excluding  groves,  the  brotherhood 
Of  soft  epicureans,  taught— if  they 
The  ends  of  being  would  secure,  and  win 
The  crown  of  wisdom — to  yield  up  their  souls 
To  a  voluptuous  unconcern,  preferring 
Tranquillity  to  all  things.     Or  is  she," 
I  cried,  *•  more  worthy  of  regard,  the  power. 
Who,  for  the  sake  of  sterner  quiet,  closed 
The  stoic'k  heart  against  the  vain  approach 
Of  admiration,  and  all  sense  of  joy  p" 

His  countenance  gave  notice  that  my  zeal 
Accorded  little  with  his  present  mind ; 
I  ceased,  and  he  resumed.    «  Ah !  gentle  sir. 
Slight,  if  you  will,  the  means :  but  spare  to  slight 
The  end  of  those,  who  did,  by  system,  rank. 
As  the  prime  object  of  a  wise  man's  aim. 
Security  from  shock  of  acchlent. 
Release  from  fear ;  and  cherish'd  peaceful  days 
For  their  own  sakes,  as  mortal  life's  chief  good. 
And  only  reasonable  felicity. 
What  motive  drew,  what  impulse,  I  would  ask. 
Through  a  long  course  of  later  ages,  drove 
The  hermit  to  his  cell  in  forest  wide ; 
Or  what  detain'd  him,  till  his  closing  eyes 
Took  their  last  farewell  of  the  sun  and  stars, 
Fast  anchor'd  in  the  desert  ?    Not  alone 
Dread  of  the  persecuting  sword— remorse. 
Wrongs  unredress'd,  or  insults  unavenged 
And  unavengeable,  defeated  pride, 
Prosperity  subverted,  maddening  want. 
Friendship  betray'd,  affection  unretum'd. 
Love  with  despair,  or  grief  in  agony ; 
Not  always  from  intolerable  pangs 
He  fled ;  but,  compass'd  round  by  pleasure,  sigfa'd 
For  independent  happiness :  craving  peace. 
The  central  feeling  of  all  happiness. 
Not  as  a  refuge  from  distress  or  pain, 
A  breathing-time,  vacation,  or  a  truce. 
But  for  its  absolute  self;  a  life  of  peace, 
Stability  without  regret  or  fear ; 
That  hath  been,  is,  and  shall  be  evermore  ! 
Such  the  reward  he  sought ;  and  wore  out  life, 
There,  where  on  few  external  things  hi^  heart 
Was  set,  and  those  his  own ;  or,  if  not  his. 
Subsisting  under  nature's  steadfast  law. 

**  What  other  yearning  was  the  master  tie 
Of  the  monastic  brotherhood,  upon  rock 
Aerial,  or  in  green  secluded  vale, 
One  after  one,  collected  from  afar 
An  undissolving  fellowship  ? — What  but  this, 
The  universal  instinct  of  repose, 
The  longing  for  confirm'd  tranquillity. 
Inward  and  outward  ;  humble,  yet  sublime  t 
The  life  where  hope  and  memory  ai«  %a  titcA  \ 
£arth  quiet  and  unehaii^  \  thA  ^rastta:^  «m\ 
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Consistent  ia  self-rule ;  and  hesTen  nvemlM 
To  meditation  in  that  quietness ! 
Such  was  their  scheme :— thrice  happy  he  who  gain'd 
The  end  proposed  !    And,— though  the  stme  were 

miss'd 
By  multitudes,  perhaps  ohtain'd  bj  none,— 
They,  for  the  attempt,  and  for  the  pains  employ'd, 
Do,  in  my  present  censure,  stand  redeemM 
From  the  unqualified  disdain,  that  once 
Would  have  been  cast  upon  them,  by  my  voice 
Delivering  her  decisions  from  the  seat 
Of  forward  youth :  that  scruples  not  to  solve 
Doubts,  and  determine  questions,  by  the  rules 
Of  inexperienced  judgment,  ever  prone 
To  overweening  £uth  ;  and  is  iniUmed, 
By  courage,  to  demand  from  real  life 
The  test  of  act  and  suflfering— to  provoke 
Hostility,  how  dreadful  when  it  comes, 
Whether  affliction  be  the  foe,  or  guilt ! 

**  A  child  of  earth,  I  rested,  in  that  stage 
Of  my  past  course  to  which  these  thoughts  advert, 
Upon  earth's  native  energies ;  forgetting 
That  mine  was  a  condition  which  required 
Nor  energy,  nor  fortitude — a  calm 
Without  vicissitude  ;  which,  if  the  like 
Had  been  presented  to  my  view  elsewhere, 
I  might  have  e*«n  l>een  tempted  to  despise. 
But  that  which  was  serene  wu  also  bright ; 
Enliven'd  happiness  with  joy  o'erflowing, 
With  joy,  and---0  !  that  memory  should  survive 
To  speak  the  word — with  rapture  !    Nature'^  boon, 
Life's  genuine  inspiration,  happiness 
Above  what  rules  can  teach,  or  fancy  feign ; 
Abused,  as  all  possessions  are  abused 
That  are  not  prized  according  to  their  worth. 
And  yet,  what  worth  ?  what  good  is  given  to  men, 
More  sulid  than  the  gilded  clouds  of  heaven  ' 
What  joy  more  lasting  than  a  vernal  flower  f 
None  !  'tis  the  general  plaint  of  human  kind 
In  solitude,  and  mutually  addrcssM 
From  each  to  all,  for  wisdom's  sake.    This  truth 
The  priest  anncmnccs  from  his  holy  seat : 
And,  crowned  with  garlands  in  the  summer  grove. 
The  poet  fits  it  to  his  pensive  lyre. 
Yet,  ere  that  final  resting  place  be  gain'd, 
Sharp  contradictions  may  arise  by  doom 
Of  this  samo  life,  compelling  us  to  grieve 
That  the  pruspnities  uf  love  and  joy 
Should  be  permitted,  ofttimes,  to  endure 
So  long,  and  be  at  once  cast  down  for  ever. 
O!  tremble,  ye,  to  whom  hath  been  asvign'd 
A  course  of  days  composing  happy  months. 
And  thrv  as  happy  years  ;  the  present  still 
So  like  the  past,  and  both  so  firm  a  pledge 
Of  a  congenial  future,  that  the  wheels 
Of  pleasure  muve  without  the  aid  of  hope  i 
For  mutability  is  nature's  bane  ; 
And  slighted  hope  trill  lie  avenged :  and,  when 
Ye  need  her  f^vourn,  ye  shall  find  her  not ; 
But  in  her  stead — f<-ar— tloubt— and  agony  !" 
This  was  the  bitter  language  of  the  heart: 
But,  while  he  spake,  lut>k,  gesture,  tone  of  voice. 
Though  discomposed  and  vehement,  were  such 
As  skill  and  graceful  nature  might  suggest 

To  a  pruficjeot  of  the  tragic  scene 

Stindiug  before  the  multilode,  be^el 


With  dark  events.    Dcairoai  to  divot 
Or  stem  the  current  of  the  ipAkn^  tW^ti. 
We  signified  a  wish  to  Ibkw  tkU  ptoet- 
Of  itUlness  and  close  privacj,  &  nook 
That  feemM  for  self-examinatkn 
Or,  for  confession,  in  the  UBBcr^ 
Hidden  from  all  men's  view.    To 
He  yielded  not ;  but  pointing  to  a  dope 
Of  mossy  turf  defended  from  tbe  ran. 
And,  on  that  couch  inviting  ni  to  test. 
Full  on  that  tender-hearted  man  he  tanM 
A  serious  eye,  and  thus  bit  ipccch  icncwM. 
"  You  never  saw,  3-our  eyes  did  never  toil 
On  the  bright  form  of  her  whom  onee  I  lofii: 
Her  silver  voice  was  heard  vpon  the  caith, 
A  sound  unknown  to  yon ;  else,  honovM  fiM 
Your  heart  had  borne  a  pitiable  ihue 
Of  what  I  suffer'd,  when  I  wept  thnt  hns, 
And  suffer  now,  not  seldom,  from  the  timi^ 
That  I  remember,  and  can  weep  no  hmrl 
Stripp'd  as  I  am  of  all  the  golden  fruit 
Of  self-esteem  ;  and  by  the  catting  Umli 
Of  self-reproach  familiarly  assailM  t 
I  would  not  yet  be  of  such  wintry  banmii 
But  that  some  leaf  of  your  regard  thonU  hnf 
l-pon  my  naked  branches  \  lively  thoii|feli 
Give  birth,  full  often,  to  ungnaided  woidk 
I  grieve  that,  in  your  pieeence,  ftom  my  Ih^ 
Too  much  of  frailty  hath  already  drofpMi 
But  that  too  much  demands  still  more. 

Revered  compatriot ;  and  to  yon,  kind  rir, 
(Not  to  be  deem'd  a  stranger,  as  yno  csae 
Following  the  guidance  of  these  wekocm  fR( 
To  our  secluded  \'ale,)  it  may  be  told. 
That  my  demerits  did  not  sue  in  vain 
To  one  on  whose  mild  radiance  many  giiel 
With  hope,  and  all  with  pleasure.    Thb  fairk* 
In  the  devotedness  of  youthful  love. 
Preferring  me  to  parents,  and  the  choir 
Of  gay  companions,  to  the  natal  roof. 
And  all  known  places  and  familiar  sights, 
( Resign 'd  with  sadness  gently  weighing  does 
Her  tremMing  expectations,  but  no  mote 
Than  did  to  her  due  honour,  and  to  me 
Yielded,  that  day,  a  confidence  sublime 
In  what  I  had  to  build  upiin,)  this  bride. 
Young,  modest,  meek,  and  beautiful,  I  kd 
To  a  low  cottage  in  a  sunny  bay. 
Where  the  salt  sea  innoculously  breaks. 
And  the  sra  breeze  as  innocently  breaihts. 
On  Devoirs  leafy  shores;  a  shelterM  hold. 
In  a  soft  clime  encouraging  the  soil 
To  a  luxuriant  bounty !    As  our  steps 
Approach  the  embower'd  abode— our  chssta  •••* 
f^eo,  routed  in  the  earth,  her  kindly  bed. 
The  unendangerM  myrtle,  deckM  with  AowRi, 
llefure  the  threshold  stands  to  welcome  v ! 
While  in  the  flowering  myrtle's  neighbowhoii 
Not  overlooked  but  courting  no  regard. 
Those  native  plants,  the  holly  and  the  ve«. 
Gave  modest  intimation  to  the  mind 
How  willingly  their  aid  they  would  units 
With  the  green  myrtle,  to  endear  the  honn 
Of  winter,  and  pn)tect  that  pleasant  plaet. 
\  Vi\\4  w«K  Vbft  walks  upon  those  lonely  dosns 
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nding  into  tnek,  bow  mirk'd,  how  worn 
^t  Teidiii%,  between  fem  tnd  gone 

I  awmj  its  nerer-ending  line 

'  smooth  8iir£Me,  evidence  wts  none  t 
re,  Imj  open  to  onr  daily  btunt, 
of  unappropriated  earth, 
^outh^  ambitioiis  feet  might  moTo  at  laxge } 
,  unmolested  wanderers,  we  beheld 
ling  giver  of  the  day  diffose 
htness  o'er  a  tract  of  sea  and  land 
»ur  spirits,  free  as  our  desires, 
njoyments,  boundless.    From  those  heists 
ipM,  at  pleasure,  into  sylvan  combs  i 
irbours  of  impenetrable  shade, 
ny  seats,  detainM  us  side  by  side, 
arti  at  ease,  and  knowledge  in  our  hearts 

II  tlie  grove  and  all  the  day  was  ours.' 
nature  eall'd  my  partner  to  resign 

re  in  the  pure  freedom  of  that  life, 

by  us  in  common.    To  my  hope, 

ieart*s  wish,  my  tender  mate  became 

nkful  captive  of  maternal  bonds  j 

le  wihl  paths  were  left  to  me  alone. 

Mild  I  meditate  on  follies  past  { 

«  a  weary  voyager  escaped 

ik  and  hardship,  inwardly  retrace 

I  of  vain  delights  and  thoughtless  guilt, 

f-indulgence — without  shame  pursued. 

mdisturb'd,  could  think  of,  and  could  thank 

lioae  submissive  spirit  was  to  roe 

1  restraint— my  guardian— shall  I  say 

thly  providence,  whose  guiding  love 

I  port  of  rest  had  lodged  me  safe  t 

n  temptation,  and  from  danger  far  ? 

bllowM  of  aeknowledgment  address'd 

nthority  enthroned  above 

ch  of  sight:  from  whom,  as  from  their 

nirce, 

all  visible  ministers  of  good 

Jk  the  eartb— Father  of  heaven  and  earth, 

ind  King,  and  Judge,  adored  and  fear'd ! 

rts  of  mhid,  and  memory,  and  heart, 

it— interrupted  and  relieved 

rvations  transient  as  the  glance 

;  ganbeams,  or  to  the  outward  form 

;  with  power  inherent  and  intense, 

Bute  insect  fix*d  upon  the  plant 

te  soft  leaves  it  hangs,  and  from  whose 

■P 

nperceptibly  its  nourishment — 

I  my  wanderings ;  and  the  mother's  kiss 

latls  smile  awaited  my  return. 

rivacy  we  dwell— a  wedded  pair— 

0IIS  dsily,  often  all  day  long : 

cd  by  fortune  within  easy  reach 

BS  iDtcrcourse,  nor  wishing  aught 

the  allowance  of  our  own  fireside, 

JD  within  our  happy  cottage  bom, 

» and  heirs  of  our  united  love ; 

Butsally  by  difference  of  sex, 

ndearing  names  of  nature  bound, 

h  no  wilier  interval  of  time 

I  their  several  births  than  served  for  one 

•Inh  something  of  a  leader's  sway ; 

then  join'd  by  sympathy  in  age ; 

i  pinrare,  fellows  in  punuit,  { 


On  these  two  pillart  retted  as  in  alf 
Our  solitade. 

<■  It  soothes  me  to  perceive. 
Tour  courtesy  withholds  not  firam  my  words 
Attentive  audience.    But,  O !  gentle  friends. 
As  times  of  quiet  and  unbroken  peace, 
Though,  for  a  nation,  times  of  blessedness, 
Give  back  faint  echoes  from  the  historian's  page  * 
So,  in  th'  imperfect  sounds  of  this  discourse, 
Depress'd  I  hear,  how  faithless  is  the  voice 
Which  those  most  blissful  days  reverberate. 
What  special  record  can,  or  need,  be  given 
To  rules  and  habits,  whereby  much  was  done, 
But  all  within  the  sphere  of  little  things, 
Of  humble,  though,  to  us,  important  cares, 
And  preeious  interests  ?    Smoothly  did  our  life 
Advance,  not  swerving  from  the  path  prescribed: 
Her  annual,  her  diurnal  round  alike 
Maintain'd  with  faithful  care.    And  you  divine 
The  worst  effects  that  our  conditbn  saw 
If  you  imagine  changes  slowly  wrought, 
And  in  their  progress  imperceptible  i 
Not  wish'd  for,  sometimes  noticed  with  a  sigh, 
( Whate'er  of  good  or  lovely  they  might  bring,) 
Sighs  of  regret,  for  the  fyniliar  good. 
And  loveliness  endear'd — which  they  removed. 

**  Seven  years  of  occupation  undisturb'd 
EstabUsh'd  seemingly  a  right  to  hold 
That  happiness  t  and  use  and  habit  gave 
To  what  an  alien  spirit  had  acquired 
A  patrimonial  sanctity.    And  thus. 
With  thoughts  and  wishes  bounded  to  this  world, 
I  lived  and  breathed  \  most  grateful,  if  t'  enjoy 
Without  repining  or  desire  for  more. 
For  different  lot,  or  change  to  higher  sphere 
(Only  except  some  impulses  of  pride 
With  no  determined  object,  though  upheld 
By  theories  with  suitable  support) 
Most  grateful,  if  in  such  wise  to  enjoy 
Be  proof  of  gratitude  for  what  we  have ; 
Else,  I  allow,  most  thankless.    But,  at  once. 
From  some  dark  seat  of  fatal  power  was  urged 
A  claim  that  shatter'd  all.    Our  blooming  girl. 
Caught  in  the  gripe  of  death,  with  such  grief  time 
To  struggle  in  as  scarcely  would  allow 
Her  cheek  to  change  its  colour,  was  conveyed 
From  us  to  regions  inaccessible ; 
Where  height  or  depth,  admits  not  the  appioaeh 
Of  living  man,  though  longing  to  pursue. 
With  e'en  as  brief  a  waming^-«nd  how  soon. 
With  what  short  interval  of  time  between, 
I  tremble  yet  to  think  of— our  last  prop. 
Our  happy  life's  only  remaining  stay^ 
The  brother  follow'd  {  and  was  seen  no  more ! 

**  Calm  as  a  froxon  lake  when  ruthless  winds 
Blow  fiercely,  agitating  earth  and  sky, 
The  mother  now  remain  *d  \  as  if  in  her, 
Who  to  the  lowest  region  of  the  soul, 
Had  been  erewhile  unsettled  and  disturb'd, 
This  second  visitation  had  no  power 
To  shake ;  but  only  to  bind  up  and  seal ; 
And  to  establish  thankfulness  of  heart 
In  Heaven's  determinations,  ever  just 
The  eminence  on  which  her  spirit  stood. 
Mine  was  unable  to  attain.    ImmvoM 
The  space  that  Mve^d  ui  \  BnX^ai  \3m  lii^ 
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Cummunicsttcfi  with  heaTen's  ethereal  orbs 
Inctlcuhbly  distant ;  so,  I  felt 
That  consolation  may  descend  from  fur 
(And  that  is  intercourse  and  union,  too,) 
While,  overcome  with  speechless  gratitude, 
And  with  a  holier  love  inspired,  I  look'd 
On  her — at  once  superior  to  my  woes 
And  partner  of  my  loss.    0  heavy  change ! 
Dimness  o'er  this  clear  luminary  crept 
Insensibly  \  th'  immortal  and  divine 
Yielded  to  mortal  reflux }  her  pure  glory, 
As  from  the  pinnacle  of  worldly  state 
Wretched  ambition  drops  astounded,  fell 
Into  a  gulf  obscure  of  silent  grief. 
And  keen  heart  anguish— of  itself  ashamed, 
Yet  obstinately  cherishing  itself; 
And,  so  consumed,  she  melted  from  my  arms. 
And  left  me,  on  this  earth,  disconsolate. 

**  What  follow'd  cannot  be  review*d  in  thought ; 
Much  less,  retraced  in  words.    If  she,  of  life 
Blameless,  so  intimate  with  love  and  joy 
And  nil  the  tender  motions  of  the  soul, 
Had  been  supplanted,  could  I  hope  to  stand — 
Infirm,  dependent,  and  now  destitute  ? 
I  caird  on  dreams  and  visions,  to  diMlose 
That  which  is  veilM  from  waking  thought;  con- 
jured 
£temity,  as  men  constrain  a  ghost 
T'  appear  and  answer ;  to  Uie  grave  I  spake 
Imploringly ;  look'd  up,  and  ask'd  the  heavens 
If  angels  traversed  their  cerulean  floors, 
If  fix'd  or  wandering  star  could  tidings  yield 
Of  the  departed  spirit — what  abode 
It  occupies — what  consciousness  retains 
Of  former  loves  and  interests.    Then  my  soul 
TurnM  inward,  to  examine  of  what  stuti' 
Timc*8  fetters  arc  composed ;  and  life  was  put 
To  inquisition,  long  and  profitless  ! 
l>y  pain  of  heart,  now  check'd,  and  now  impelled — 
Th*  intellectual  power,  through  words  and  things, 
Went  sounding  on,  a  dim  and  perilous  way  ! 
And  from  those  transports,  and  these  toils  abstruse, 
Some  trace  am  I  enabled  to  retain 
Of  time,  eHe  lost;  existing  unto  me 
Only  by  records  in  myself  not  found. 

"  From  thnt  abstraction  I  was  roused, — and  how  ? 
K'en  as  a  thoughtful  shepherd  by  a  Hash 
Of  lightning  startled  in  a  gloomy  cave 
Of  these  wild  hills,     ^or,  lo  I  the  dread  Bastile, 
With  all  the  chambers  in  its  horrid  t»>wers. 
Fell  to  the  i;round  :  by  violence  o'erthrown 
Of  indignation ;  and  with  shouts  that  drown 'd 
The  crash  it  made  in  falling  !    From  the  wreck 
A  golden  palace  ruse,  or  scem'd  to  rise 
Th'  appointed  scat  of  equitable  law, 
And  mild,  patrrnal  sway.     The  potent  shock 
I  felt:  the  transformation  I  perceived, 
As  marvellously  seized  as  in  that  moment 
When  from  the  blind  mist  issuing,  I  beheld 
Glor>' — beyond  all  glory  ever  seen, 
Confusion  infinite  of  heaven  and  earth, 
Dazzling  the  soul.    Meanwhile,  prophetic  harps 
In  every  prove  were  ringinjj.    *  War  shall  cease ; 
Did  ye  not  hear  that  comiuest  is  abjured  ? 
Bring  garlands,  bring  forth  choicest  flowers,  to  deck 
The  tree  of  liberty.*    My  heart  rebounded ; 


My  mclandiolx  roice  the  chom  joiaM ; 
*  Be  joyful  all  ye  natUmSp  m  all  Indi, 
Ye  that  are  capable  of  Jojr  be  glad ! 
Henceforth,  whate'cr  is  wmnting  to  yamelm 
In  others  ye  ihall  promptly  find;  tad  all 
Enrich'd  by  mutual  and  reflected  wedtb, 
Shall  with  one  heart  honour  their  tmmtm  )aL 

•*  Thui  was  I  reconverted  to  the  wedd; 
Society  became  my  glittering  bride. 
And  airy  bopea  my  children.    From  thi  dcfih 
Of  natural  passion,  seemingly  cMSped, 
My  ioiil  diffused  herself  in  wide  cmbiaee 
Of  Institutioni,  and  the  forms  of  thisgi ; 
Ai  they  exist  in  mutable  array. 
Upon  life's  furfisce.     What,  though  in  mj  via 
There  flow'd  no  Gallic  blood,  nor  had  I  hnriM 
The  air  of  Fiance,  not  less  than  Gallic  ad 
Kindled  and  burnt  amonf^  the  saplc«  twigi 
Of  my  exhausted  heart.     If  busy  men 
In  sober  conclare  met,  to  vreave  a  web 
Of  amity,  whose  living  threads  sboald  slitieh 
Beyond  the  teas,  and  to  the  farthest  pole. 
There  did  I  sit,  assisting.     If,  with  mum 
And  acclamations,  crowds  in  open  air 
Exprots'd  the  tumult  of  their  minds,  ay  mm 
There  mingled,  heard  or  not.     The  powts  if  mn 
I  left  not  uninToked ;  and,  in  still  giofM, 
Where  mild  enthusiasts  tuned  a  peosifa  by 
Of  thanks  and  expectation,  in  accord 
With  their  belief,  I  sang  satumtan  rule 
Retiim'd,— a  progeny  of  golden  years 
Permitted  to  descend,  and  bless  mankind. 
With  promises  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  tcea: 
I  felt  the  invitation  ;  and  resumed 
A  long  suspended  office  in  the  bouse 
Of  public  worship,  where,  the  glowing  phrsst 
Of  ancient  inspiration  serving  me, 
I  promised  also, — with  undaunted  trust 
Foretold,  and  added  prayer  to  prophecy ; 
The  admiration  winning  of  the  crowd ; 
The  help  desiring  of  the  pure  de\'out. 

"  Scorn  and  contempt  forbid  me  to  procted! 
Rut  history,  time's  slavish  scribe,  will  tell 
How  rapidly  the  zealots  of  the  cause 
Disbanded,  or  in  hostile  ranks  appeared : 
Some,  tired  of  honest  service  ;  these,  ontdoat, 
Disgusted,  therefore,  or  appall 'd,  by  aims 
Of  liercer  zealots ;  so  confusion  reign 'd. 
And  the  more  faithful  were  compell'd  t*  ririifi 
As  Brutus  did  to  virtue,  *  Liberty, 
I  worshipp*d  thee,  and  fmd  thee  but  a  shade !' 

"  Such  recantation  had  for  me  no  charm. 
Nor  would  I  bend  to  it;  who  should  have  gncvrf 
At  aught,  however  fair,  that  bore  the  mien 
Of  a  conclusion,  or  catastrophe. 
Why  then  conceal,  that,  when  the  simply  good 
In  timid  selfishness  withdrew,  1  sought 
Otner  support,  not  scrupulous  whence  it  eaise 
And,  by  what  compromise  it  stood,  nut  nice  * 
Enough  if  notions  seem*d  to  be  high  piteh'd. 
And  qualities  determined.     Among  men 
So  charactered  did  I  maintain  a  strife 
Hopeless,  and  still  more  hopeless  every  hosr; 
But,  in  the  process,  I  began  to  feel 
That,  if  th'  emancipation  of  the  world 
Were  miss'd,  I  should  at  least  secure  my  cm. 
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^ut  eoiBptontod.    Fbr  rights, 

lYdmtBly-  vraipM  upon, 

th  TebtoMiiet  t  uid  proiiii»Ujr  Milled 

tetmetion  AonithM  for  my  necdi 

1 1  nor  seroptod  to  ptoefaum, 

{Kte,bjUbertr<tfUfe, 

pertouloiis.    Not  tluit  I  rcjoieed, 
lid  pteaiire,  ia  racfa  TagraLiit  oootm, 
I  Mko ;  liiit  fortiiwt  (rom  the  wtlk 
id  trod  in  happlaas  tnd  peace, 
invitiiig  to  a  trouMed  mind  s 
itmggling  and  distemper'd  world, 
tetire  image  of  henelf. 
tlie  contradictioDt  of  wliich  man 
sport !    Here  natare  was  my  guide, 
>  of  tbe  dissolute  \  bvt  thee, 

natare !  I  rejected—smiled 
tears  in  pity  i  and  in  scorn 
rbieh  thj  soft  influence  sometimes  drew 
ingaarded  heart    The  tranquil  shores 
circumscribed  me  {  else,  perhaps, 
re  been  entangled  among  deeds, 
IT,  as  infamous,  I  should  abboi^-« 

senseless]  for  mjr  spirit  relishM 
lie  exasperation  of  that  land, 
iM  an  angry  beak  against  the  down 
I  breast;  confounded  into  hope 
nbering  thus  her  fretful  winip. 
I  quieted  by  iron  bonds 

sway.    The  shifting  aims, 
interests,  tbe  creative  might, 

functions  and  high  attributes 
Jon,  yielded  to  a  power 
d  odious,  and  contemptible, 
ruled  a  panic  dread  of  change ; 
were  praised,  rewarded,  and  adTanced  { 
the  impulse  of  a  just  disdain, 
did  I  retire  into  myself, 
ng  no  contentment,  I  resolved 
safeguard,  to  some  foreign  shore, 
en  Europe  $  from  her  blasted  hopes  { 
>f  carnage,  and  polluted  air. 
blew  the  wind,  when  o'er  the  Atlantic 
1 

'•nt  glidiog  with  her  thoughtless  crew ; 
mong  them  but  an  exile,  freed 
ntent,  indifTerent,  pleased  to  sit 

busily  employM,  not  more 
ilioo  charged,  with  service  tax*d, 
MMc  pendant — to  the  idle  wind 
ill  mast  streaming:  but,  ye  powers 
1  sense    myiteriously  allied, 
t  tbe  wretched,  if  a  choice 
,  trust  the  freight  of  his  distress 
royage  on  the  silent  deep  ! 
plague,  will  memory  break  out  { 
!  blank  and  solitude  of  thiogs, 
lirit,  with  a  fever's  strength, 
«oce  prey.    Feebly  must  they  have  felt 
I  time,  attired  with  snakes  and  whips 
Vil  furies.    Btaut^ul  regards 
d  on  me — the  face  of  her  I  loved  { 
Dd  mother,  pitifully  fixing 
roaches,  insupportable ! 

that  boasted  liberty  ?    No  welcome 
fwu  objects  I  reeeirmi  /  and  thaN^        J 


Known  and  fomiUar,  which  the  vauHed  akj 
Did,  in  the  i^add  cteamest  «f  the  night. 
Disclose,  had  aeeuntioas  to  |»efer 
Against  my  peace.    ¥^thin  the  cabin  stood 
That  VDhnae    ar  a  compass  for  the  soul- 
Revered  among  tbe  natkms.    I  implored 
Its  guidance  i  but  the  infollible  support 
Of  fsith  was  wanting.    Tell  me,  why  reftised 
To  one  by  storms  annoy*d  and  adverse  winds  i 
Perplex'd  with  currents  i  of  his  weakness  sick  i 
Of  vain  endeavours  tired  (  and  by  his  own, 
And  by  his  naturet,  ignorance,  dismay'd ! 
«  Long-wish'd  for  sight,  the  western  world  a^ 
pear'd; 
And,  when  the  ship  was  moor'd,  I  leapt  uhore 
Indignantly— resolved  to  be  a  man, 
Who,  having  o'er  the  past  no  power,  would  live 
No  longer  in  subjection  to  the  past. 
With  abject  mind— from  a  tyrannic  lord 
Inviting  penance,  fruitlessly  endured. 
So,  like  a  fugitive,  whoee  feet  have  dear'd 
Some  boundary,  which  his  followers  may  not  cross 
In  proseeutioB  of  their  deadly  chase. 
Respiring  I  look'd  round.    How  bright  the  sun. 
How  promising  the  breeze !    Can  aught  produced 
In  the  old  world  compare,  thought  I,  for  power 
And  mi^ty  with  this  gigantic  stream. 
Sprung  from  the  desert  ?    And  behold  a  city 
Fresh,  youthful,  and  aspiring !    What  are  these 
To  me,  or  I  to  them  ?    As  much  at  least 
As  he  desires  that  they  should  be,  whom  winds 
And  waves  have  wafted  to  this  distant  shore. 
In  the  condition  of  a  damaged  seed, 
Whose  fibres  cannot,  if  they  would,  take  root 
Here  may  I  roam  at  large ;  my  business  is. 
Roaming  at  large,  to  observe,  and  not  to  feel ; 
And,  therefore,  not  to  act— convinced  that  all 
Which  bears  the  name  of  action,  howsoe'er 
Beginning,  ends  in  servitude — still  painful. 
And  mostly  profitless.    And,  sooth  to  say, 
On  nearer  view,  a  motley  spectacle 
Appear'd,  of  high  pretensions— unreproved 
But  by  the  obstreperous  voice  of  higher  still ; 
Big  passions  strutting  on  a  petty  stage ; 
Which  a  detach'd  spectator  may  regard 
Not  unamused.    But  ridicule  demands 
Quick  change  of  objects  i  and,  to  laugh  alone. 
At  a  composing  distance  from  the  haunts 
Of  strife  and  folly,  though  it  be  a  treat 
As  choice  as  musing  leisure  can  bestow ; 
Yet,  in  tbe  very  centre  of  the  crowd. 
To  keep  the  secret  of  a  poignant  scorn, 
Howe'er  to  airy  demon's  suitable. 
Of  all  unsocial  courses,  is  least  fit 
For  the  gross  spirit  of  mankind, — the  one 
That  soonest  fails  to  please,  and  quickliest  tome 
Into  vexation.    Let  us,  then,  I  said. 
Leave  this  unknit  republic  to  the  scourge 
Of  her  own  passions ;  and  to  regions  haste, 
Whose  shades  have  never  felt  th'  encroaching  axe. 
Or  soil  endured  a  transfer  in  the  mart 
Of  dire  rapacity.    There,  man  abides. 
Primeval  nature's  child.    A  creature  weak 
In  combination,  (wherefore  else  driven  back 
So  far,  and  of  his  old  inhahtaaca 
So  easily  depdvfd })  Imt,  fiofc  \]ttiX  ca»a« 
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More  dignified,  and  itrongcr  in  himself; 
Whether  to  act,  judge,  sulTor,  or  enjoy. 
True,  the  intelligence  of  social  art 
Hath  overpower'd  his  forefathers,  and  soon 
Will  sweep  the  remnant  of  his  line  away ; 
But  contemplations,  worthier,  nobler  far 
Than  her  destructive  energies,  attend 
His  independence,  when  along  the  side 
Of  Mississippi,  or  that  northern  stream* 
That  spreads  into  successive  seas,  he  walks  ; 
Pleased  to  perceive  his  own  unshackled  life, 
And  his  innate  capacities  of  soul. 
There  imaged :  or,  when  having  gain'd  the  top 
Of  some  commanding  eminence,  which  yet 
Intruder  ne'er  belield,  he  thence  surveys 
Kegions  of  wood  and  wide  Savannali,  vast 
Expanse  of  unappropriated  earth. 
With  mind  that  sheds  a  light  on  what  he  sees ; 
Free  as  the  sun,  and  lonely  as  the  sun. 
Pouring  above  his  head  its  radbncc  down 
Upon  a  living,  and  rejoicing  world  ! 

**  So,  westward,  toward  th'  unviolated  woods 
I  bent  my  way ;  and,  roaming  far  and  wide, 
FailM  not  to  greet  the  merry  mocking-bird ; 
And,  while  the  melancholy  muccawiss 
(The  sportive  bird's  companion  in  the  grove j 
Repeated,  o'er  and  o'er,  his  plaintive  cry, 
I  sympathized  at  leisure  with  the  sound ; 
But  that  pare  archetype  of  human  greatness, 
I  found  him  not    There,  in  his  stead,  appear'd 
A  creature,  squalid,  vengeful,  and  impure ; 
Remorseless,  and  submissive  to  no  law 
But  superstitious  fear,  and  abject  sloth. 
Enough  is  told  !    Here  am  I.    Ye  have  heard 
What  evidence  I  seek,  and  vainly  seek ; 
What  from  my  fellow  beings  I  require. 
And  cannot  find ;  what  I  myself  have  lost. 
Nor  can  regain.    How  languidly  I  look 

*  "  A  man  \a  supposed  to  itnprovo  liy  coing  out  into 
the  world,  by  visiting  London.  Ar.iflcial  nmn  doo^;  he 
extends  with  his  sphere;  but,  alas!  thai  sphere  Is  mi- 
croKOplc:  it  is  forroed  of  inlnutiap,  and  he  surrenders 
his  genuine  vhiion  to  the  anist,  in  order  to  einbraro  it 
to  his  ken.  His  bodily  spnses  grow  acute,  oven  U)  luir- 
ren  and  inhuman  prurient' y ;  while  his  mriual  become 
proportionally  obtuse.  The  reverse  is  the  man  of  mind : 
He  who  is  placed  In  the  s|>here  of  nature  and  of  G(n1, 
might  be  a  mock  at  Tattersall's  and  BnA^kes's,  and  a  sni^r 
at  St.  James's :  he  would  certainly  bo  swallowed  alive 
by  tho  first  Pizarro  that  crossed  him :— But  when  he 
walks  along  tho  river  of  Amazons ;  when  ho  rests  his 
eye  on  the  unrivalled  Andes;  when  he  measures  the 
long  and  watered  Savannah ;  or  Cimtrmplutos,  from  a 
sudden  promontory,  the  distant,  vast  Pacific— and  feels 
himself  a  freeman  in  this  vast  theatre,  and  commanding 
each  ready  pnxluced  fruit  of  this  wildernei«9,  and  eacli 
pnigeny  of  this  stream— His  exuluUon  is  not  less  tli.in 
imperial.  He  is  as  gentle,  too,  as  he  is  great.  His 
emotions  of  tenderness  keep  {>aco  with  his  elevation  ol 
aenliment ;  for  he  says,  *  Thesti  were  made  by  a  g/wd 
IWin^,  whis  unsim^hL  by  me,  placed  me  here  to  enr)y 
them.*  He  lieconuti  at  unco  a  child  and  a  king.  His 
mind  Is  in  himwif:  fi-oin  henco  ho  argues,  and  fn>m 
hence  he  acts,  and  hr  anrutnt  unerringly,  and  acts  ma- 
CMterially :  His  mind  in  himself  is  also  in  his  G>x] ;  and 
thert>fi>n*  he  loves,  and  therefore  he  soars."— /Vom  the 
*VvfM  vpoit  the  Hurricane,  a  poem,  6y  William  Gilbert. 

'l*ho  redder,  1  am  sure,  will  thank  roe  for  the  aU)ve 
4u»»tJk'.ion,  which,  though  fri>m  a  stranqe  »xx»k,  is  one 
)f  the  duest  passages  of  modern  English  i*rosc. 


Upon  this  visible  fabric  of  the  woiU, 
May  be  divined — perhaps  it  bsth  been  md 
But  spare  your  pity.  If  there  he  in  me 
Aught  that  deserves  respect:  for  I  enil— 
Withhi  myself — not  comfortless.    The  taoi 
Which  my  life  holds,  he  readily  may  coneiiit 
Whoe'er  hath  stood  to  watch  a  moantaia  Imk 
In  some  still  passage  of  its  oonxse,  and  ncs, 
Within  the  depths  of  its  capacioas  bnssl^ 
Inverted  trees,  and  rocks,  and  axuie  tky; 
And,  on  its  glassy  surface,  specks  of  foam, 
And  conglobated  bubbles  undissolfed. 
Numerous  as  stars  {  that,  by  their  onwud  tapH. 
Betray  to  sight  the  motion  of  the  stream. 
Else  imperceptible  (  meanwhile,  is  bcaid 
A  soften *d  roar,  a  murmur ;  and  the  sonad 
Though  soothing,  and  the  little  iloalxag  iski 
Though  beautiful,  are  both  by  nature  ckaifri 
With  the  same  pensive  office ;  and  make  kasn 
Through  what  perplexing  labjninths,  abnyc 
Precipitations,  and  untoward  stiaits. 
The  earth-bom  wanderer  hath  passM  \  ***^f^ 
That  respite  o'er,  like  timverscs  and  toib 
Must  be  again  encounter'd.     Such  a  stress 
Is  human  life ;  and  so  the  spirit  fsres 
In  the  best  quiet  to  its  course  alhnrM ; 
And  such  is  mine, — save  only  for  a  hope 
That  my  particular  current  soon  will  ntA 
The  unfathomable  gulf,  where  all  is^still! 


BOOK  IV. 
DESPONDENCY  CORRECTED. 

AKGUMElirr. 

State  of  feeline  produced  by  the  Ibreppfof  — 

A  belief  in  a  BU|jerintending  ProvIdenc«ihesBt5^ 
quate  support  under  affllctiun.  Wandf-rer'S  i^*^ 
tion.  Account  of  his  own  devotional  fi^etian  lajsA 
involved.  Acknowledges  the  dUBculiy  oT  aW 
faith.  Hence  immoderate  sorrow.  DonUcvdap^ 
ence  not  therefore  to  be  inferred.  Coit»t|aiiM  M  * 
suliury.  Exhortations.  How  received.  WaakV 
applies  his  discourse  to  that  other  cause  of  dqcta 
in  the  soliuu7*s  mind.  Disappointment  fraaihi  fhscl 
revolution.  Stales  grounds  of  hope.  InHs  ss  # 
neceasiiy  of  patience  and  fixrtitude  with  itsrsas 
the  course  of  great  revolutioiis.  Knowledse  the  wmt 
of  tranquillity.  Rural  aolitnde  fayouraLle  lo  kanh^ 
of  the  inferior  creatures.  Study  of  their  V^fc"  «i 
ways  recommended.  Exhonatlon  tn  bodily  essMBS 
and  communion  with  nature.  Mofi>id  t^mtudft  p^iy** 
Superstition  better  than  apathy.  Apathy  and  d«i» 
tion  unknown  in  the  infancy  of  society.  The  xmm$ 
modes  of  religion  prevented  it.  IlIusDaled  is  ^ 
Jewish,  Persian,  Babylonian,  Chaldean,  and  Gnctas 
moiles  of  belief.  Solitary  interposes.  WaodeivyiM 
out  the  influence  of  religious  and  iraacinatjfv  Mis; 
in  the  humble  ranks  of  society.  Iliwinisd  Iss 
present  and  past  times.  These  principles  tsal  ti 
recall  exploded  supcrstltioos  and  popery.  Wi^nr 
nlniui  this  charge,  and  contrasts  the  dignities  tf  ^ 
imagination  with  the  presumptive  liiilenevs  tf^'cfllsis 
mivlern  philosophers.  Recommends  <Ahtx  Urkls  i^ 
piide?.  Asserts  the  power  of  the  soiil  to  iiiuiJiTf 
herself.  Solitary  asks  how.  Reply.  Penooala^f^ 
Happy  that  the  imagination  and  the  aStKiioasotfifiu 
the  evils  of  that  intellectual  elavery  which  ike  os- 
culating understanding  is  apt  tu  produce.  Ezksirita 
to  activity  of  body  renewed.  How  to  comnNsestt 
nature    Wanderer  concludes  wiih  a  Icgitiiaatt  ■■)■ 
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nuifiiMtloa,  tAcUoM,  niidflnuiidlag^  and 
Sflba  of  hb  difcooiM.    BTwUiig.    Batnm 

Ml  the  tenant  of  that  lonely  vale 
fal  namtiTe— oommenced  in  pain, 
nmenced,  and  ended  without  peace : 
r*d,  not  unfrequently,  with  straini 
ecling,  grateful  to  our  minds ; 
teas  yielding  some  relief  to  his, 
sate  listening  with  compassion  due. 
f  et  surviving,  with  firm  voice 
ot  falter  though  the  heart  was  moved, 
jrer  said— 

**  One  adequate  support 
tamities  of  mortal  life 
i  <mij  I  an  assured  belief 
recession  of  our  fate,  howe'er 
nrb'd,  is  order'd  by  a  Being 
benevolence  and  power ; 
blasting  purposes  embrace 
Its,  converting  them  to  good. 
>f  anguish/lx  not  where  the  seat 
g  hath  been  thoroug|ily  fortified 
eence  in  the  will  supreme 
nd  for  etemi^ ;  by  laith, 
late  in  God,  including  hope, 
fence  that  lies  in  boundless  love 
BctioDS  I  with  hsbitnal  dread 
aworthily  conceived,  endured 
f  S  ill-done,  or  left  undone, 
uMiour  of  his  holy  name. 
-  aonls,  and  safeguard  of  the  world 
on  only  canst,  the  sick  of  heart ; 
sir  languid  spirits,  and  recall 
afbctions  unto  thee  and  thine  !*' 
we  issued  from  that  covert  nook, 
otinued,  lifting  up  his  eyt» 
, «  How  beautiful  this  dome  of  sky, 
tft  hills,  in  fluctuation  fix'd 
unaiid,  how  awful !  Shall  the  soul, 
1  rational,  report  of  thee 
Inn  flieie  f    Be  mute  who  will,  who  can, 
pialse  thee  with  impassionM  voice  s 
ist  may  fiorget  thee  in  the  crowd, 
get  thee  here  i  where  thou  hast  built, 
m  ^kny,  in  the  wilderness ! 
hon  eonstitiite  a  priest  of  thine, 
(empto  as  we  now  behold 
thy  pteeence  $  therefore,  am  I  bound 
p^  here,  and  everywhere,  as  one 
1  to  ignorance,  though  forced  to  tread, 
Diood  up,  the  ways  of  poverty ; 
fleeting  ignorance  preserved, 
debasement  rescued.    By  thy  grace 
te  divine  remain*d  unquenchM  i 
the  wild  weeds  of  a  nigged  soil, 
^  caused  to  flourish  deathless  flowers, 
dise  transplanted  i  wintry  age 
the  frost  will  gather  round  my  heart } 
qr  wither,  I  am  worse  than  dead ! 
MK,  when  the  worn-out  frame  requiree 
Sabbath ;  come,  disease  and  want  j 
Belaskm  through  decay  of  sense ; 
ae  unabated  trust  in  Thee, 
J  fr  vow,  to  the  end  of  life, 
» with  ablUty  to  seek 
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Repose  and  hope  among  eternal  things— 
Father  of  6eaven  and  earth !  and  I  am  rich. 
And  will  possess  mf  portion  in  content ! 

**  And  what  are  things  eternal  ?    Powers  depart," 
The  gray-hair*d  wanderer  stsadfastly  replied. 
Answering  the  question  which  himself  had  ask'd, 
<*  Possessions  vanish,  and  opinions  change. 
And  passions  hold  a  fluctuating  seat : 
But,  by  the  storms  of  circumstance  unshaken. 
And  subject  neither  to  eclipse  nor  wane. 
Duty  exists ;  immutebly  survive. 
For  our  support,  the  measures  and  the  fonns. 
Which  an  abstract  intelligence  supplies  i 
Whose  kingdom  is,  where  time  and  space  are  not. 
Of  other  converse  which  mind,  soul,  and  heart, 
Do,  with  united  urgency,  require. 
What  more  that  may  not  perish  ?    Thou,  dxaad 

source. 
Prime,  self-existing  cause  and  end  of  all, 
That,  in  the  scate  of  being  fill  their  place, 
Above  our  human  region,  or  below. 
Set  and  sustain*d  {  Thou,  who  didst  wn^>  the  dond 
Of  infancy  around  us,  that  thyself. 
Therein,  with  our  simplicity  a  while 
Afight'st  hold,  on  earth,  communion  undisturb'd— 
Who  from  the  anarchy  of  dreaming  sleep. 
Or  from  its  deathlike  void,  with  punctual  care, 
And  touch  as  gentle  as  the  morning  light, 
Restorest  us  daily  to  the  powers  of  sense. 
And  reason*!  steadfast  rule,— Thou,  thou  akme 
Art  everlasting,  and  the  blessed  spirits. 
Which  thou  includest,  as  the  sea  her  waves : 
For  adoration  thou  endurest  $  endure 
For  consciousness  the  motions  of  thy  wiU  i 
For  apprehension  those  transcendent  truths 
Of  the  pure  intellect,  that  stand  as  laws, 
(Submission  constituting  strength  and  power,) 
E*en  to  thy  being's  infinite  majesty ! 
This  universe  sbaU  pass  away— a  work 
Glorious !  because  the  shadow  of  thy  might, 
A  step,  or  link,  for  intercourse  with  thee. 
Ah !  if  the  time  must  come,  in  which  my  feet 
No  more  shall  stray  where  meditotion  leads. 
By  flowing  stream,  through  wood,  or  craggy  wild. 
Loved  haunts  like  these,  the  unimprison*d  mind 
Bfay  yet  have  scope  to  range  among  her  own. 
Her  thoughts,  her  images,  her  high  desires. 
If  the  dear  faculty  of  sight  should  fiidl. 
Still,  it  may  be  allow'd  me  to  remember 
What  visionary  powers  of  eye  and  soul 
In  youth  were  mine;  when,  stetion'd  on  the  top 
Of  some  huge  hill,  expectant,  I  beheld 
The  sun  rise  up,  from  4istant  climes  retum*d 
Darkness  to  close,  and  sleep,  and  bring  the  day 
His  bounteous  gift !  or  saw  him  toward  the  deep 
Sink,  with  a  retinue  of  flaming  ck>uds 
Attended ;  then,  my  spirit  was  entranced 
With  joy  exalted  to  beatitude ; 
The  measure  of  my  soul  was  fiU*d  with  bliss. 
And  holiest  love ;  aa  earth,  sea,  air,  with  light. 
With  pomp,  with  glory,  with  magnificence  ! 

**  Those  fervent  raptures  are  for  ever  flown  t 
And,  since  their  date,  my  soul  hath  undergone 
Change  manifold,  for  better  or  for  worse ; 
Yet  cease  I  not  to  struggle,  and  aspire 
Heavenward  \  and  cbide  IV\«  ^tl  ol  m,^  >^\  ^ 
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Through  sinful  choke  $  or  dread  neeetsity. 

On  human  nature  from  above  imposed. 

'Tis,  by  comparison,  an  easy  task 

Earth  to  despise ;  but  to  converse  with  Heaven, 

This  is  not  easy ;  to  relinquish  all 

We  have,  or  hope,  of  happiness  and  joy. 

And  stand  in  freedom  loosenM  from  this  world, 

I  deem  not  arduous ;  but  must  needs  confess 

That  'tis  a  thing  impossible  to  frame 

Conceptions  equal  to  the  soul's  desires ; 

And  the  most  difficult  of  tasks  to  keep 

Heights  which  the  soul  is  competent  to  gain. 

Man  is  of  dust:  ethereal  hopes  are  his. 

Which,  when   they   should   sustain   themselves 

aloft 
Want  due  consistence ;  like  a  pillar  of  smoke, 
That  with  majestic  energy  from  earth 
Bises  {  but,  having  reach'd  the  thinner  air, 
Melts,  and  dissolves,  and  is  no  longer  seen. 
From  this  infirmity  of  mortal  kind 
Sorrow  proceeds,  which  else  were  not ;  at  Icas^ 
If  grief  be  something  hallow'd  and  ordain'd. 
If,  in  proportion,  it  be  just  and  meet. 
Through  this,  tis  able  to  maintain  its  hold. 
In  that  excess  which  conscience  disapproves. 
For  who  could  sink  and  settle  to  that  point 
Of  selfishness :  so  senseless  who  could  be 
As  tong  and  perseverlngly  to  mourn 
For  any  object  of  his  love,  removed 
From  this  unstable  world>  if  he  could  fix 
A  satisfying  view  upon  that  state 
Of  pure,  imperishable  blessedness. 
Which  reason  promises,  and  holy  writ 
Ensures  to  all  believers  ?    Yet  mistrust 
Is  of  such  incapacity,  methicks. 
No  natural  branch ;  despondency  far  Irss. 
And,  if  there  be  whose  tender  frumes  have  droopM 
E'en  to  the  dust ;  apparently,  through  weight 
Of  anguish  unrelieved,  and  lack  of  power 
An  agonizing  sorrow  to  transmute, 
Infer  not  hence  a  hope  from  those  withheld 
When  wanted  most ;  a  confidence  impaired 
So  pitiably,  that,  having  ceased  to  see 
With  bodily  eyes,  they  are  borne  down  by  love 
Of  what  is  lost,  and  perish  through  regret 
O !  no,  full  oft  th'  innocent  sufferer  sees 
Too  clearly ;  feels  too  vividly ;  and  longs 
To  realize  the  vision,  with  intense 
And  over-constant  yearning — there — there  lies 
Th'  excess,  by  which  the  balance  is  destroy'd. 
Too,  too  contracted  are  these  walls  of  flesh. 
This  vital  warmth  too  cold,  these  visual  orbs. 
Though  inconceivably  endow'd,  too  dim 
For  any  passion  of  the  soul  that  leads 
T.I  ecstasy ;  and,  all  the  crooked  paths 
Of  time  and  chancre  disdaining,  takes  its  course 
Along  the  line  of  limitless  desires. 
I  speaking  now  from  such  disorder  free, 
Nor  rapt,  nor  craving,  but  in  settled  peace. 
I  cannot  doubt  that  they  whom  you  deplore 
Are  glorified ;  or,  if  thoy  sleep,  shall  wake 
From  sleep,  and  dwell  with  God  in  endless  love. 
Hope,  below  this,  consists  not  with  belief 
In  mercy,  carried  infinite  det^ees 
Beyond  the  tenderness  of  human  hearts : 
Hope,  below  this,  coniif  ts  not  with  beUel 
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In  perfect  wisdom,  guiding  migMiMl  power, 
That  finds  no  Umiu  but  her  own  pum  wilL 

**  Here  then  we  resti  not  fewing  for  ov cnel 
The  worst  that  human  reasowog  eiD  irhiivi, 
T'  unsettle  or  perplex  it ;  yet  with  pui 
Acknowledging,  and  grievous  self-rapm^ 
That,  though  immovably  coDTinccd,  wt  want 
Zeal,  and  the  virtue  to  exist  by  liaith 
As  soldiers  live  by  courage :  s«,  by  stmgtk 
Of  heart,  the  sailor  fights  with  rMriag  seas. 
Alas !  th'  endowment  of  immortal  power 
Is  roatch'd  unequally  with  custoOytimc, 
And  domineering  faculties  of  seoss 
In  all  f  in  most  with  superadded  ibci. 
Idle  temptations,  open  vanities. 
Ephemeral  offspring  of  th'  unblushiBg  wurid; 
And,  in  the  private  regions  of  the  mind, 
111  govern 'd  passions,  ranklings  of  despilt^ 
Immoderate  wishes,  pining  discoDteot, 
Distress  and  care.    What  then  teinaiM  f    TsMi 
Those  helps,  for  his  occasions  ever  near. 
Who  lacks  not  will  to  use  them  t  vows,  itMvl 
On  the  first  motion  of  a  holy  thoogfati 
Vigils  of  contemplation ;  praise  (  and  pn{j«, 
A  stream,  which,  from  the  fountain  of  tit  iMt 
Issuing,  however  feebly,  nowhere  iowi 
Without  access  of  unexpected  strength. 
But,  above  all,  the  victory  is  most  ran 
For  him,  who,  seeking  faith  by  Tirtne,  strim 
To  yield  entire  submission  to  the  bw 
Of  conscience ;  conscience  reverenced  and  dl^l 
As  God's  most  intimate  presence  in  the  soil, 
And  his  most  perfect  image  in  the  world. 
Endeavour  thus  to  live  ;  these  rules  regard t 
These  helps  solicit ;  and  a  steadfast  seat 
Shall  then  be  yours  amunf;  the  happy  few 
Who  dwell  on  earth,  yet  breathe  empyreal  sii^ 
Sons  of  the  morning.    For  your  nobler  part, 
Krc  disencumber*d  of  her  mortal  chains. 
Doubt  shall  be  quelPd  and  trouble  chased  awif  i 
With  only  such  dcj^rce  of  sadness  left 
As  may  support  longings  of  pure  desire  \ 
And  strengthen  love,  rejoicing  secretly 
In  the  sublime  attractions  of  the  grave.** 

While,  in  this  strain,  the  venerable  sage 
PourM  forth  his  aspirations,  and  announced 
His  judgments,  near  that  lonely  house  y 
A  plot  of  greensward,  seemingly  preserved 
By  nature's  care  from  wreck  of  scatter'd 
And  from  encroachment  of  encircling  heattt 
Small  space!  but,  for  reiterated  steps. 
Smooth  and  commodious ;  as  a  stately  deck 
Which  to  and  fro  the  mariner  is  used 
To  tread  for  pastime,  talking  with  his  mates 
Or  haply  thinking  of  far-distant  friends. 
While  the  ship  glides  before  a  steady  breeie. 
Stillness  prevailM  around  us;  and  the  voiee. 
That  spake,  was  capable  to  lift  the  soul 
Toward  regionn  yet  more  tranquiL    But,nielbo«^ 
Th:it  he,  whose  fixM  ilr<[iondency  had  giTfo 
Impulse  and  motive  to  that  strung  discourse. 
Was  less  upraised  in  spirit  than  abash*d. 
Shrinking  from  admonition,  like  a  man 
Who  fvels,  that  to  exhort  is  to  reproach. 
Yet  not  tu  be  diverted  from  his  aim, 
'lYvc  «^^  cAuVkiNicd:  **  For  that  other  loss. 
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i  confidenet  in  social  man, 

fzpeeted  transports  of  our  age 

bigb,  that  every  thought,  which  look'd 

e  temporal  destiny  of  the  kind 

leem'd  superfluous  t  as,  no  cause 

Kzalted  confidence  could  e'er 

none  is  now  for  fix'd  despair ; 

•xtremes  are  equally  disown'd 

;  if,  with  sharp  recoil,  from  one 

been  driven  far  as  its  opposite, 

hem  seek  the  point  whereon  to  build 

ectations.    So  doth  he  advise 

id  at  first  the  illusion ;  but  was  soon 

the  pedestal  of  pride  by  shocks 

are  gently  gave,  in  woods  and  fields  % 

roved  by  Providence,  thus  speaking 

ittentive  children  of  the  world, 

ous  generation  !  what  new  powers 

ve  been  conferr'd  ?  what  gifts,  withheld 

r  progenitors,  have  ye  received, 

wnse  of  new  desert  ?  what  claim 

iparad  to  urge,  that  my  decrees 

Kmld  undergo  a  sudden  change ; 

r«Ak  ftmctions  of  one  busy  day, 

g  and  extirpating,  perform 

lie  slowly  moving  years  of  time, 

r  united  force,  have  left  undone  ? 

*9  gradual  processes  be  taught ; 

m  confounded !    Ye  aspire 

•  &11  once  more ;  and  that  false  fruit 

your  overweening  spirits,  yields 

flight  celestial,  will  produce 

d  shame.    But  wisdom  of  her  sons 

the  less,  though  late,  be  justified.' 

ly  warning,"  said  the  wanderer, "  gave 

oary  voice ;  and,  at  this  day, 

"iLrtarean  darkness  overspreads 

ing  nations  (  when  the  impious  rule, 

r  by  establish'd  ordinance, 

I  dire  agents,  and  constrain  the  good 

hich  they  abhor  {  though  I  bewail 

iph,  yet  the  pity  of  my  heart 

ne  not  from  owning,  that  the  law, 

mankind  now  suffers,  is  most  just 

perior  energies ;  more  strict 

a  each  other ;  faith  more  firm 

nhallow'd  principles ;  the  bad 

ty  eam'd  a  victory  o'er  the  weak, 

btittg,  inconsistent  good. 

,  not  unconsoled,  I  wait — ^in  hope 

i  moment,  when  the  righteous  cause 

>  defenders  zealous  and  devout 

rbo  have  opposed  her ;  in  which  virtue 

er  eflforts,  tolerate  no  bounds 

sot  lofty  as  her  rights ;  aspiring 

m  of  her  own  ethereal  zeal. 

it  only  can  redeem  mankind ; 

I  that  sacred  spirit  shall  appear, 

II  eiir  triumph  be  complete  as  theirs. 
Id  this  confidence  prove  vain,  the  wise 
i  the  keeping  of  their  proper  peace ; 
liana  of  their  own  tranquillity. 

or  they  recede,  observe,  and  feel ; 
I  the  heart  of  man  is  set  to  be 
t  of  this  world,  about  the  which 
mtatkns  of  disturbances 


StiU  roll  {  where  aU  the  aspects  of  niieiy 
Predominate  t  whose  itiong  effects  are  such  . 
As  he  must  bear,  being  powerless  to  redress  s 
And  that  unless  above  himself  he  can 
Erect  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  man !' 

**  Happy  is  he  who  lives  to  understand- 
Not  human  nature  only,  but  explorse 
All  natures, — ^to  the  end  that  he  may  find 
The  law  that  governs  each  {  and  where  begins 
The  union,  the  partition  where,  that  makes 
Kind  and  degree,  among  all  visible  beings ; 
The  constitutions,  powers,  and  faculties, 
Which  they  inherit,-— cannot  step  bejrond,— 
And  cannot  fall  beneath ;  that  do  assign 
To  every  class  its  station  and  its  ofllce. 
Through  all  the  mighty  commonwealth  of  things  } 
Up  from  the  creeping  plant  to  sovereign  man. 
Such  converse,  if  directed  by  a  meek. 
Sincere,  and  humble  spirit,  teaches  love  i 
For  knowledge  is  delist  i  and  such  delight 
Breeds  love  t  yet,  suited  as  it  rather  it 
To  thought  and  to  the  climbing  intellect. 
It  teaches  less  to  love,  than  to  adore  i 
If  that  be  not  indeed  the  highest  love  !»* 

<*  Yet,"  said  I,  tempted  here  to  interpose, 
"  The  dignity  of  life  is  not  impairM 
By  aught  that  innocently  satisfies 
The  humbler  cravings  of  the  heart  i  and  he 
Is  a  still  happier  man,  who,  for  thoee  heights 
Of  speculation  not  unfit,  descends  i 
And  such  benign  aflections  cultivatee 
Among  the  inferior  kinde ;  not  merely  those 
That  he  may  call  his  own,  and  which  depend. 
As  individual  objects  of  regard. 
Upon  his  care, — ^from  whom  be  also  looks 
For  signs  and  tokens  of  a  mutual  bond,— 
But  others,  far  beyond  this  narrow  sphere. 
Whom,  for  the  very  sake  of  love,  he  loves. 
Nor  is  it  a  mean  praise  of  rural  life 
And  solitude,  that  they  do  favour  most. 
Most  frequently  call  forth,  and  best  sustain 
These  pure  sensations  {  that  can  penetrate 
Th'  obstreperous  city  S  on  the  barren  seas 
Are  not  unfelt,— and  much  might  recommend. 
How  much  they  might  inspirit  and  endear. 
The  loneliness  of  this  sublime  retreat !" 

**  Yes,"  said  the  sage,  resuming  the  discourse 
Again  directed  to  his  downcast  friend, 
*<  If,  with  the  froward  will  and  grovelling  soul 
Of  man  offended,  liberty  is  here. 
And  invitation  every  hour  renew'd. 
To  mark  tkiir  placid  state,  who  never  heard 
Of  a  command  which  they  have  power  to  break, 
pr  rule  which  they  are  tempted  to  transgress  { 
These,  with  a  soothed  or  elevated  heart. 
May  we  behold;  their  knowledge  register; 
Observe  their  ways ;  and,  free  from  envy,  find 
Complacence  there :  but  wherefore  this  to  you  ? 
I  guess  that,  welcome  to  your  lonely  hearth. 
The  redbreast  feeds  in  winter  from  your  hand  i 
A  box,  perchance.  Is  from  your  casement  hung 
For  the  small  wren  to  build  in ;  not  in  vain. 
The  barriers  disregaidiug  that  surround 
This  deep  abiding-place,  before  your  sight 
Mounts  on  the  breeze  Uie  butteidi— vad.  tmsi^ 
Small  creature  it  ih(t  Vi,traBk«ax\3b?i^i\^\t«m«Bk 
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Into  the  dewy  cloudi.    Ambition  reigns 
In  th6  wute  wilderness :  the  soul  ascends 
Towards  her  native  firmament  of  heaven, 
When  the  fresh  eagle,  in  the  month  of  May, 
Upborne,  at  evening,  on  replenish*d  wing. 
This  shaded  valley  leaves,— and  leaves  the  dark 
Impurpled  hills, — conspicuously  renewing 
A  proud  communication  with  the  sun 
Low  sunk  beneath  the  horizon !    List !    I  heard. 
From  yon  huge  breast  of  rock,  a  solemn  bleat; 
Sent  forth  as  if  it  were  the  mountain's  voice, 
As  if  the  visible  mountain  made  the  cry. 
Again  !*'    The  effect  upon  the  soul  was  such 
As  he  express'd ;  from  out  the  mountain's  heart 
The  solemn  bleat  appear'd  to  issue,  startling 
The  blank  aii^-for  the  region  all  around 
Stood  silent,  empty  of  all  shape  of  life ; 
It  was  a  lamb — left  somewhere  to  itself. 
The  plaintive  spirit  of  the  solitude ! 
He  paused,  as  if  unwilling  to  proceed. 
Through  consciousnens  that  silence  in  such  place 
Was  best,— the  most  affecting  eloquence. 
But  soon  his  thou^ts  return 'd  upon  themselves. 
And  in  soft  tone  of  speech,  he  thus  resumed. 

**  Ah  !  if  the  heart,  too  confidently  raised, 
Perchance  too  lightly  occupied,  or  luU'd 
Too  easily,  dcspbe  or  overlook 
The  vassalage  that  binds  her  to  the  earth, 
Her  sad  dependence  upon  time,  and  all 
The  trepidations  of  mortality. 
What  place  so  destitute  and  void— but  there 
The  little  flower  her  vanity  shall  check ; 
The  training  worm  reprove  her  thoughtless  pride  ? 

**  These  craggy  regions,  these  chaotic  wilds 
Does  that  benignity  pervade,  that  warms 
The  mole  contented  with  her  darksome  walk 
In  the  cold  ground ;  and  to  the  emmet  gives 
Her  foresight,  and  intelligence  that  makes 
The  tiny  creatures  strong  by  social  league ; 
Supports  the  generations,  multiplies 
Their  tribes,  till  we  behold  a  spacious  plain 
Or  grassy  bottom,  all,  with  little  hills — 
Their  labour-cover *d,  as  a  lake  with  waves ; 
Thousands  of  citie5i,  in  the  desert  place 
Built  up  of  life,  and  food,  and  means  of  life ! 
Nor  wanting  here,  to  entertain  the  thought. 
Creatures  that  in  communities  exist. 
Less,  as  might  seem,  for  general  guanlianship, 
Or  through  dependence  u|)on  mutual  aid. 
Than  by  participation  of  delight 
And  a  strict  love  of  fellowship,  combined. 
What  other  spirit  can  it  be  that  prompts 
The  gildLsl  summer  flics  to  mix  and  weave 
Their  sport!*  together  in  the  solar  l>eam. 
Or  in  the  gloom  of  twilight  hum  their  joy  ? 
More  obviously,  the  self-same  influence  rules 
The  featherM  kinds ;  the  fieldfare's  pensive  flock, 
The  cawing  rooksi,  and  seamews  from  afar. 
Hovering  above  those  inland  solitudc^i. 
By  the  rough  wind  unscattcr'd,  at  whose  call 
Their  voyage  was  begun  :  nor  is  its  power 
Unfelt  among  the  sedentary  fowl 
That  seek  yon  pool,  and  there  prolong  their  stay 
In  silent  congres?  {  or  together  nmsod 
Take  /fi^ht :  while  with  their  clang  the  air  resounds. 
And,  over  ail,  in  that  ethereal  vault. 


If  the  mute  company  of  cliangeM  doodi  i 
Bright  apparition  suddenly  pot  flmh. 
The  la&nbow,  imillng  on  the  faded  ftonn  i 
The  mild  assemblage  of  the  itmny  hnvcM  { 
And  the  great  tun,  earth'k  mivcml  tad ! 
"  How  bountiful  is  nature  *  be  ihtn  ted 
Who  seeks  not;  and  to  him,  who  balk  not  askt. 
Large  measure  shall  be  dealL    Three  Sabfartfc^ 
Are  scarcely  told,  since,  on  a  lerviec  btnl 
Of  mere  humanity,  you  clomb  those  heigMii 
And  what  a  marvelloas  and  heavcnlj  ihow 
Was  to  your  sight  reveal'd  *  the  iwains  mevri  m 
And  heeded  not ;  you  lingerM,  and  perceivsd. 
There  is  a  luxury  in  self-ditpraiie ; 
And  inward  self-disparagenient  aflbrdi 
To  meditative  spleen  a  grateful  feeiL 
Trust  me,  pronouncing  on  your  own  desert. 
You  judge  unthankfully ;  distemperM  nervts 
Infect  the  thoughts :  the  languor  of  the  firaae 
Depresses  the  soul's  vigour.    Quit  your  cwrt 
Cleave  not  so  fondly  to  your  moody  eell ; 
Nor  let  the  hallow'd  powers,  that  shed  froB  ham 
Stillness  and  rest,  with  disapproving  eye 
Look  down  upon  your  taper,  throofh  m  watA 
Of  midnight  hours,  unseasonably  twinkliof 
In  this  deep  hollow,  like  a  sullen  stir 
Dimly  reflected  in  a  lonely  pool. 
Take  courage,  and  withdraw  yoartelf  frai  wqi 
That  run  not  parallel  to  nature^  eoune. 
Rise  with  the  lark  !  your  matins  ifamll  oMaii 
Grace,  be  their  composition  what  it  mij. 
If  but  with  hen  perform'd ;  climb  ooee  agvo. 
Climb  every  day,  those  ramparts  ;  meet  thefeM 
Upon  their  tops, — adventurous  as  a  bee 
That  from  your  garden  thither  soars,  to  ircd 
On  new  blown  heath ;  let  yon  commanding  rock 
Be  your  frequented  watchtower ;  roll  the  stoar 
In  thunder  down  the  mountains :    with  an  if 

might 
Chase  the  wild  goat ;  and,  if  the  bold  i«d 
Fly  to  these  harlMurs,  diiveu  by  hound  and 
Loud  echoing,  add  your  speed  to  the  pursuit : 
So,  wearied  to  your  hut  shall  you  return. 
And  sink  at  evening  into  sound  repose.** 

The  solitary  lifted  toward  the  hills 
A  kindling  eye ;  poetic  feelings  ru»h*d 
Into  my  bosom,  whence  these  words  broke  forA 
^  O !  what  a  joy  it  were,  in  vigorous  health. 
To  have  a  body  (this  our  vital  frame 
With  shrinking  sensibility  endued. 
And  all  the  nice  regards  of  fle:>h  and  blood) 
And  to  the  elements  surrender  it 
As  if  it  were  a  spirit !    How  divine, 
The  liberty,  for  frail,  for  mortal  man 
Tu  roam  at  large  among  unpeopled  glens 
And  mountainous  rctirrments,  only  tivd 
By  devious  footsteps  ;  regions  ron<crrate 
To  oldest  time !  and,  recklr«4  of  the  storm 
That  keeps  the  raven  quiet  in  her  nest. 
Be  as  a  presence  or  a  motion — one 
Among  the  many  there  ;  and,  while  the  mi«:f 
Flying,  and  rainy  va|Mturs,  rail  out  shapei 
And  pluuitoms  fii>m  the  crags  and  solid  earth 
As  fast  as  a  musician  scatters  sounds 
Out  of  an  instrument ;  and,  while  the 
^^Ka  ^\  ^  im\  CK^Vvou  1XM&  in  haste 
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t  their  VBtried  facultiM) 
;  £roiD  the  region  of  the  ckradi, 
ig  ftom  the  hollows  of  the  eerth 
itndinous  eveiy  moment,  rend 

heibre  diem— what  ft  joj  to  roam 
imong  mightiest  ener|ieit 

sometimes  with  ertimlftte  voice, 
leefening  tumult,  scarcely  heard 
It  utters  it,  exclaim  alood, 
mtiniied  so  from  day  to  day, 
1 6eroe  commotioo  have  an  end, 
longh  it  be,  from  month  to  month !' " 
said  the  wanderer,  taking  from  my  Upe 

of  transport, "  whosoe'er  in  yonth 
gfa  ambition  of  his  soul,  given  way 
esires,  and  giaspM  at  such  delight, 
congenial  stirrings  late  and  long, 

all  the  weakness  that  life  brings, 
nd  sorrows ;  he  though  taught  to  own 
oilliziBg  power  of  time,  shall  wake, 
Mtimes  to  a  noble  restlessness — 
I  sports  which  once  he  gloried  in. 
itriot,  friend,  remote  are  Garry's  hills, 
as  fu  distant  of  your  native  glen  i 
ir  foim  and  image  here  express'd 
berly  resemblance.    Turn  your  steps 

frncy  leads,  by  day,  by  night, 
■  engines  working,  not  the  same 
J  which  your  soul  in  youth  was  moved, 
i  great  Artificer  endued 
iCerior  power.    You  dwell  alone  i 
,  yoB  live,  ypm  speculate  alone  i 
cmembrance,  like  a  sovereign  prince, 
stately  gallery  maintain 
tragic  pictures.    You  have  seen, 
1,  sniTerM,  travellM  far,  observed 
Kttriovs  eye ;  and  books  are  yours, 
KMe  silent  chambers  treasure  lies 
fnm  age  to  age  t  more  precious  fu 
inlated  store  of  gold 
I,  which,  for  a  day  of  need, 
t  hides  within  ancestral  tombs 
nds  of  truth  you  can  unlock  at  will  t 

waits  upon  jrour  skilful  touch, 
ich  the  wandering  shepherd  from  these 
^ts 

forgets  his  purpose ;  fumish'd  thus, 
tm  droop,  if  willing  to  be  raised  f 
ooB  lot  it  were  to  flee  from  man— 
jniee  in  nature.    He — whose  hours 
nestie  pleasures  uncaress'd 
lveB*d  I  who  exists  whole  yean 
1  benefits  received  or  done 
VMaetioBS  of  the  bustling  crowd ; 
er  hears,  nor  feels  a  wish  to  hear, 
Id^  interests    such  a  one  hath  need 
foaey,  and  an  active  heart, 
he  day^  consumption,  books  may  yield 
holesome  food,  and  earth  and  air 
morbid  humour  with  delight 
her  pleasure  grounds,  her  haunts  of  ease 
nntemplatioo^— gay  parterres, 
nthine  walks,  her  sunny  glades 
groves  for  recreation  framed  \ 

he  range,  if  willing  to  partake 
hi<i|gsncss,  and  in  doe  time 


May  issue  thence,  reemited  for  the  tuks 
And  course  of  service  truth  requires  from  those 
Who  tend  her  altars,  wait  upon  her  throne. 
And  guard  her  fortresses.    Who  thinks,  and  foelf. 
And  recognises  ever  and  anon 
The  breeze  of  nature  stirring  in  his  soul, 
Why  need  such  man  go  desperately  astray. 
And  nurse  <  the  dreadful  appetite  of  death  •' 
If  tired  with  systems— each  in  its  degree 
Substantial,  and  all  crumbling  in  their  turn,— 
Let  him  build  systems  of  his  own,  and  smile 
At  the  fond  work,  demolish 'd  with  a  touch ; 
If  unroligious,  let  him  be  at  once. 
Among  ten  thousand  innocents,  enroll'd 
A  pupil  in  the  many  chamber'd  school. 
Where  superstition  weaves  her  airy  dreams. 

<*  Life's  autumn  past,  I  stand  on  winter's  verge. 
And  daily  lose  what  I  desire  to  keep  { 
Yet  rather  would  I  instantly  decline 
To  the  traditionary  sympathies 
Of  a  most  rustic  ignorance,  and  take 
A  fearful  apprehension  from  the  owl 
Or  denth-watch,  and  as  readily  rejoice. 
If  two  auspiciotts  magpies  cross'd  my  way ) 
To  this  would  rather  bend  than  see  and  hear 
The  repetitions  wearisome  of  sense. 
Where  soul  is  dead,  and  feeling  hath  no  place ; 
Where  knowledge,  ill  begun  in  cold  remark 
On  outward  things,  with  formal  inference  ends ; 
Or,  if  the  mind  turn  inward,  tis  perplez'd. 
Lost  in  a  gloom  of  uninspired  researeh ; 
Meanwhile,  the  heart  within  the  heart,  the  seat 
Where  peace  and  happy  consciousness  should  dwell. 
On  its  own  axis  restlessly  revolves, 
Yet  nowhere  finds  the  cheering  light  of  truth. 

**  Upon  the  breast  of  new-created  earth 
Man  walk'd  i  and  when  and  wberesoe'er  he  moved. 
Alone  or  mated,  solitude  was  not 
Ho  heard,  upon  the  wind,  the  articulate  voice 
Of  God  {  and  angels  to  his  sight  appearM, 
Crowning  the  glorious  hills  of  paradise ; 
Or  through  the  groves  gliding  Uke  morning  mist 
Enkindled  by  the  sun.    He  sate,  and  talked 
With  winged  messengen;  who  daily  brought 
To  his  small  island  in  the  ethereal  deep 
Tidings  of  joy  and  k>ve.    From  these  pure  heights 
(Whether  of  actual  vision,  sensible 
To  sight  and  feeling,  or  that  in  this  sort 
Have  condescendingly  been  shadow^  forth 
Commmiications  spiritually  maintain'd. 
And  intuitions  moral  and  divine)  ^ 
Fell  human  kind— to  banishment  condenm'd 
That  flowing  yttn  repcal'd  not  j  and  distress 
And  grief  spread  wide  i  but  man  escaped  the  doom 
Of  destitution ;  solitude  was  not 
Jehovah— shapeless  Power  above  all  powers. 
Single  and  one,  the  omnipresent  God, 
By  vocal  vttennce,  or  blaze  of  light. 
Or  cloud  of  darkness,  localized  in  heaven ; 
On  earth  enshrined  within  the  wandering  ark ; 
Or,  out  of  Zion,  thundering  from  his  throne 
Between  the  cherubim,  on  the  chosen  race 
Showcr'd  miracles,  snd  ceased  not  to  dispense 
Judgments,  that  fiU'd  the  land  from  age  to  age 
With  hope,  and  love,  and  gtatiXude,  au^  i«ax  \ 
And  with  amazemcnl  smote  i  UiereXii  V  aaa«i\ 
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His  Bcom*d,  or  uoBcknowledged  sovereignty. 
And  when  the  One,  ineffable  of  ntme, 
Of  nature  indivisible,  withdrew 
JKrom  mortal  adoration  or  regard, 
Not  then  ^'as  deity  ingulTd,  nor  man. 
The  rational  creature,  left,  to  feel  the  weight 
Of  his  own  reason,  without  sense  or  thought. 
Of  higher  reason  and  a  purer  will. 
To  benefit  and  bless,  through  mightier  power  i 
Whether  the  Persian — zealous  to  reject 
Altar  and  image,  and  the  inclusive  walls 
And  roofs  of  temples  built  by  human  hands — 
To  loftiest  heights  ascending  from  their  tops, 
With  myrtle-wreathM  tiara  on  his  brow, 
Presented  sacrifice  to  moon  and  stars. 
And  to  the  winds  and  mother  elements. 
And  the  whole  circle  of  the  heavens,  for  him 
A  sensitive  existence,  and  a  God, 
With  lifted  hands  invoked,  and  songs  of  praise  t 
Or,  less  reluctantly  to  bonds  of  sense 
Yielding  his  soul,  the  Babylonian  framed 
For  influence  undefined  a  personal  shape  i 
And,  from  the  plain,  with  toil  immense,  uprear'd 
Tower  eight  times  planted  on  the  top  of  tower ; 
That  Belus,  nightly  to  his  splendid  couch 
Descending,  there  might  rest ;  upon  that  height 
Pure  and  serene,  diff\ised — to  overlook 
Winding  Euphrates,  and  the  city  vast 
Of  his  devoted  worshippers,  far-stretch*d. 
With  grove,  and  field,  and  garden,  interspersed ; 
Their  town,  and  foodful  region  for  support 
Against  the  pressure  of  belcaguring  war. 

"  Chaldean  shepherds,  ranging  trackless  fields, 
Beneath  the  concave  of  unclouded  skies 
Spread  like  a  sea,  in  boundless  solitude, 
Look*d  on  the  polar  star,  as  on  a  guide 
And  guardian  of  their  course,  that  never  closed 
His  steadfast  eye.    The  planetary  five 
With  a  submissive  reverence  they  beheld ; 
Watch'd,  from  the  centre  of  their  sleeping  flocks 
Those  radiant  Mercuries,  that  seem  to  move 
Carr>'ing  through  ether,  in  perpetual  round, 
Decrees  and  resolutions  of  the  gods ; 
And,  by  their  aspect!^,  signifying  works 
<)f  dim  futurity,  to  man  revcalM. 
'file  imaginative  faculty  was  lord 
<  >{  observatiiins  natural ;  and,  thus 
Led  on,  those  shepherds  made  report  of  stars 
In  ^et  rutatioin>ASsing  to  and  fro, 
Metween  the  orbs  of  our  apparent  sphere 
And  its  invi^itUc  counterpart,  adorn *d 
With  answering  constellations,  under  earth, 
Kemoved  from  all  approach  of  living  sight. 
But  present  to  the  dead ;  who,  so  they  deem*d. 
Like  those  celestial  messengers  beheld 
All  accidents,  and  judges  were  of  all. 

"  The  hvfly  Grecian,  in  a  land  of  hills. 
Rivers,  and  fertile  plains,  and  sounding  shores, 
Tnder  a  cope  of  variolated  sky. 
Could  find  commodious  place  for  every  god. 
Promptly  received,  as  priHhi^lly  brought. 
From  the  •urronndini;countri(>s — at  the  choice 
Of  all  adventureis.     With  unrivalPd  skill. 
As  nicest  observation  fiirnuh'd  hints 
For  studious  fancy,  did  his  hand  l)«slow 
On  iluent  (•peratiuns  a  iVxM  shape  *, 


Metal  or  stone,  idolmtrously  teiTcd, 
And  yet  triumphant  o'er  ttaii  ponpoos  show 
Of  art,  this  palpable  amy  of  aensc. 
On  every  side  encounter'd  {  in  despite 
Of  the  gross  fictions  chanted  in  the  sticeti 
By  wandering  rhapsodists  i  and  in  conlcBpi 
Of  doubt  and  bold  denial  hourly  ai|M 
Amid  the  wrangling  schoola— «  spuir  hvog, 
Beautiful  region !  o'er  thy  towns  and  Cubs, 
Statues  and  temples,  and  memorial  tmbs; 
And  emanations  were  perceived  i  and  scti 
Of  inunortality,  in  nature's  eourte, 
Exemplified  by  mysteries,  that  were  feh 
As  bonds,  on  grave  philosopher  imposed 
And  anned  warrior ;  and  in  eveiy  gn>^ 
A  gay  or  pensive  tendemeu  pieraird. 
When  piety  more  awful  had  relax'd. 
*  Take,  running  river,  take  these  locks  of  bim^ 
Thus  would  the  votary  say—*  this  severM  kav, 
My  vow  fulfilling,  do  I  here  present. 
Thankful  for  my  beloved  childls  retnn. 
Thy  banks,  Cephisus,  he  again  hath  trad, 
Thy  murmurs  heard ;  and  drunk  the  ciystal  ^ 
With  which  thou  dost  refresh  the  thiit^  bp^ 
And  moisten  all  day  long  these  flowery  fittt" 
And  doubtless,  sometimes,  when  the  hair  wiiM 
Upon  the  flowing  stream,  a  thought  arose 
Of  life  continuous,  being  unimpaix'd : 
That  hath  been,  is,  and  where  it  was  and  is 
There  shall  endure,— -existence  unexposed 
To  the  blind  walk  of  mortal  accident ; 
From  dimunitions  safe  and  weakening  agej 
While  man  grows  old,  and  dwindles,  and  diapi 
And  countless  generations  of  mankind 
Depart ;  and  leave  no  vestige  where  they  tni 

"  We  live  by  admiration,  hope,  and  krei 
And,  e*en  as  these  are  well  and  wisely  £x'd. 
In  dignity  of  beim;  we  ascend. 
But  what  is  crrur  ^"— ^«  Answer  he  who  ru  "^ 
The  skeptic  somewhat  haughtily  exclaim*d: 
<*  Li)ve,  hope,  and  admiration — are  tltey  not 
Mad  fancy  *s  favourite  vassals  ^     Dues  not  Lit 
Use  them,  full  oft,  as  pioneers  to  ruin, 
Guides  t)  destruction  ^    Is  it  well  to  trust 
Iroaginatiuirs  lii;ht  when  reason's  £uls, 
Th'  unguarded  taper  where  the  i;uaxded  fsiati' 
Stoop  from  those  heights,  and  soberly  declai* 
What  error  is ;  and,  of  our  errors,  which 
Doth  most  debosv  the  mind ;  the  genuine  fcaU 
Of  power,  where  are  they  P    Who  shall  regshliy 
With  truth,  the  scale  of  intellectual  rank  '** 

"Methinks,'*  persuasively  the  sage  repbcd, 
"  That  for  this  arduous  office  you  |HMse«s 
Some  rare  advanta^s.    Your  early  days 
A  grateful  recollection  must  supply 
Of  much  exalted  g\>od  by  Heaven  vourh«afed 
To  dignify  the  humblest  state.     Your  voire 
Hath,  in  my  hearing,  often  testified 
That  pjor  men*8  children,  they,  and  they  iloef. 
By  their  condition  taut;ht,  can  understand 
Tlie  wisd'im  of  the  prayer  that  daily  asks 
For  daily  hreail.    A  consciousness  is  yjun 
How  feelingly  nliicion  may  he  leani*J 
In  smoky  cabins,  fn.im  a  mother's  tnncu^— 
Heard  while  the  dwelling  vilinles  to  ib«  «lm 
\ Ol  \\vt  c«v\!\^>x«vNx\  issncnt,  Withering  stmgtii 
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aient,  ud,  with  strength,  increiae 
while  snow  is  at  the  door, 
nd  defending,  and  the  wind, 
ftbonier,  whistles  tt  his  work^ 
resignation  tempers  fear, 
sweet  to  infant  minds, 
d  lad,  who  in  the  sonshine  carves, 
I  turf,  a  dial,  to  divide 
3ars ;  and  who  to  that  report 
out  his  pleasures,  and  adapt 
pastoral  duties,  is  not  left 
telligence  for  moral  things 
iporL    Early  he  perceives, 
elf,  a  measure  and  a  rule, 
i  sun  of  truth  he  can  apply, 
for  him,  and  shines  for  all  mankind, 
laily  fixing  his  regards 
wants,  he  knows  how  few  they  are, 
bey  lie,  how  answerM  and  appeased, 
dge  ample  recompense  affords 
I  privations ;  he  refers 
»  this  standard,  on  this  rock 
ires ;  and  hence,  in  after  life, 
lening  patience,  and  sublime  content 
—not  permitted  here 
r  powers,  as  in  the  worldling^  mind, 
asures,  and  superfluous  cares 
istentation— is  left  free 
t  to  range  the  solemn  walks 
nature,  girded  by  a  zone 
it  binds,  invigorates  and  supports. 
e,  then,  that  whether  by  the  side 
lut,  or  on  the  mountain  toif, 
tured  field,  a  man  so  bred 
um  what  you  will  upon  the  score 
or  illusion)  lives  and  breathes 
irposes  of  mind :  his  heart 
heroic  song  of  ancient  days ; 
nguishes,  his  soul  creates, 
lusions,  which  excite  the  scorn 
pity  of  unthinking  minds, 
:  mainly  outward  ministers 
>nscience  ?  with  whose  service  charged 
nd  go,  appeared  and  disappear, 
il  purposes,  remorse 
chastening  an  intemperate  grief 
eart  abating :  and,  whene'er 
ortAut  ends  those  phantoms  move 
forbid  them,  if  their  presence  serve 
mountains  and  unpeopled  heaths, 
ee,  else  vacant,  to  exalt 
f  nature,  and  enlarge  her  powers  ? 
re  to  distant  ages  of  the  world 
t,  and  place  before  our  thoughts 
ich  rural  solitude  might  wear 
ighten'd  swains  of  pagan  Greece. 
;Iime,  the  lonely  herdsman,  stretch *d 
frass  through  half  a  summer's  day, 
luird  his  indolent  repose : 
fit  of  weariness,  if  he, 
m  breath  was  silent,  chanced  to  hear 
■ain,  far  sweeter  than  the  sounds 
9or  skill  could  make,  his  fancy  fetch'd, 
le  blazing  chariot  of  the  sun 
youth,  who  touch  *d  a  golden  lute, 
'  UhimiDed  grores  with  nrishment 


The  nightly  hunter,  lifting  up  his  eyes 
Towards  the  crescent  moon,  with  grateAil  heart 
CallM  on  the  lovely  wanderer  who  bestow'd 
That  timely  light,  to  share  his  joyous  sport : 
And  hence,  a  beaming  goddess  with  her  njrmphs. 
Across  the  lawn  and  through  the  darksome  grove 
(Not  unaccompanied  with  tuneful  notes 
By  echo  multiplied  from  rock  or  cave) 
Swept  in  the  storm  of  chase,  as  moon  and  stars 
Glance  n^dly  along  the  clouded  heaven. 
When  winds  are  blowing  strong.    The  traveller 

slaked 
His  thirst  from  rill  or  gushing  fount,  and  thank'd 
The  naiad.    Sunbeams,  upon  distant  hills 
Gliding  apace,  with  shadows  in  their  train. 
Might,  with  small  help  from  fancy,  be  transform'd 
Into  fleet  oreads  sporting  visibly. 
The  zephyrs,  fanning  as  they  pass*d,  their  wings, 
Lack'd  not,  for  love,  fair  objects  whom  they  woo'd 
With  gentle  whisper.    Wither'd  boughs  grotesque, 
StrippM  of  their  leaves  and  twigs  by  hoary  age. 
From  depth  of  shaggy  covert  peeping  forth 
In  the  low  vale,  or  on  steep  mountain  side ; 
And,  sometimes,  intermix'd  with  stirring  horns 
Of  the  live  deer,  or  goat's  depending  beard^ 
These  were  the  lurking  satyrs,  a  wild  brood 
Of  gamesome  deities ;  or  Pan  himself, 
The  simple  shepherd's  awe-inspiring  god !" 

As  this  apt  strain  proceeded,  I  could  mark 
Its  kindly  influence,  o'er  the  yielding  brow 
Of  our  companion,  gradually  difRised 
While,  listening  he  had  paced  the  noiseless  turf. 
Like  one  whose  untired  ear  a  murmuring  stream 
Detains ;  but  tempted  now  to  interpose. 
He  with  a  smile  exclaim'd — 

« 'TIS  well  you  speak 
At  a  safe  distance  from  our  native  land. 
And  from  the  mansions  where  our  youth  was  taught. 
The  true  descendants  of  those  godly  men 
Who  swept  from  Scotland,  in  a  flame  of  zeal, 
Shrine,  altar,  image,  and  the  massy  piles 
That  harbour'd  them, — the  souls  retaining  yet 
The  churlish  features  of  that  after  race 
Who  fled  to  caves,  and  woods,  and  naked  rocks. 
In  deadly  scorn  of  superstitious  rites. 
Or  what  their  scruples  construed  to  be  such — 
How,  think  you,  would  they  tolerate  this  scheme 
Of  fine  propensities,  that  tends,  if  urged 
Far  as  it  might  be  urged,  to  sow  afresh 
The  weeds  of  Roman  phantasy,  in  vain 
Uprooted ;  would  re-consecrate  our  wells 
To  good  Saint  Fillan  and  to  fair  Saint  Anne  ; 
And  from  long  banishment  recall  Saint  Giles, 
To  watch  again  with  tutelary  love 
O'er  stately  Edinborough  throned  on  crags  P 
A  blessed  restoration,  to  behold 
The  patron,  on  the  shoulders  of  his  priests. 
Once  more  parading  through  her  crowded  streets ; 
Now  simply  guarded  by  the  sober  powers 
Of  science,  and  philosophy,  and  sense  !" 

This  answer  fcllow'd.    "You  have  tum'd  my 
thoughts 
Upon  our  brave  progenitors,  who  rose 
Against  idolatry  with  warlike  mind. 
And  shrunk  from  vain  obierr%iic«a,\AVax>L 
In  caves,  and  woodi«  and  unAm  ^AanfisaX  t«^^ 
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Deprived  of  shelter,  coveriog,  fire,  aud  food  ; 
Why  ?  fur  this  very  reason  that  they  felt. 
And  did  acknowledge,  wheresoe'er  they  moved, 
A  spiiitual  presence,  ofttimcs  mijconceived ; 
But  still  a  high  dependence,  a  divino 
Bounty  and  government,  that  fiH'd  their  hearts 
With  joy,  and  gratitude,  and  fear,  and  love : 
And  from  their  fervent  lips  drew  hymnit  of  praise. 
That  thiough  the  desert  rang.    Though  favourM 

less, 
Far  less,  tlian  these,  yet  such,  in  their  degree, 
^Vo^e  tliosc  LewilderM  pagans  of  old  time. 
I3cyond  their  own  poor  natures  and  above 
They  lookM:  were  humbly  thankful  for  the  good 
Which  the  wnrm  sun  solicited — and  earth 
l!cstowM  ;  were  gladsome, — and  tlieir  moral  sense 
They  foitilA'd  wiih  reverence  for  the  gods 
And  they  had  hupi>«  that  overstcppM  the  grave. 

"  Now,  shall  our  great  discoveruis,**  he  exclaim*d, 
RaiMUg  his  voice  triumphantly,  **  obt;.in 
From  sense  and  reas-jn  less  than  these  u'^tain'd, 
Thuu;;h  fur  misled  ?    Shall  men  for  whum  our  age 
Unbafllvd  powers  of  visiun  huth  prepared, 
T'  explore  the  world  without  and  world  within, 
lie  joyless  ns  the  blind  f    Ambitious  souls — 
Whom  earth,  at  this  late  season,  hath  pr(-'di:ccd 
To  ri'gulate  the  moving  spheres,  and  wei^h 
The  planets  in  the  hollow  of  their  hand ; 
And  they  who  rather  die  than  soar,  whose  pains 
Have  solved  the  elements,  or  analyzed 
The  thinking  piinciple — shall  (hey  in  fact 
Prove  a  de;:r:idcd  race  f  and  what  avails 
Renown,  if  their  presumption  m:ike  them  such  P 

0  !  there  is  lau;;htcr  at  their  work  in  heaven  ! 
Inquire  uf  :ii.cii>nt  wivlimi :  g  >,  demand 

Of  mighty  natuie,  if  'twas  cvtr  meant 
That  we  sIimuM  pry  f.ir  ulfyet  le  unraised  ; 
That  we  should  pure,  and  dwindle  as  we  pore. 
View  in  i;  all  objects  unremittingly 
in  dI»ci>nnoxion  dead  and  spiritless  ; 
And  still  dividin:;,  and  dividing  still, 
Break  down  all  grandeur,  still  unsitisfied 
With  the  {icr verse  attempt,  while  littleness 
May  yet  become  more  little;  waging  thus 
An  impious  warfare  with  the  very  life 
Of  our  own  suuls  !     And  if  indeed  theie  Le 
An  all-pervuding  spiiit,  U{H)n  whom 
Our  diirk  foundations  rest,  coulii  he  design 
Thiit  this  magnificent  elVect  of  {Kiwer, 
The  earth  we  tread,  the  ^ky  that  we  behoM 
By  day,  and  all  the  p>inp  uhirli  nit;ht  reveals, 
Thut  the<e — and  that  >up4'iior  mastery, 
Our  vital  (rame,  so  fearfully  de\i<<e>l, 
And  the  dread  soul  within  it — slioiiM  exi^t 
Only  tu  lie  e\amine«1,  |M>nderM,  searched, 
Viobed,  \ex*d,  anil  etiiiei<ed  '     Accuse  me  not 
Of  arrogance,  unkn  'wn  wanderer  as  I  am. 
If,  having  wjlkM  with  nature  threescore  years. 
And  olferM,  far  as  fiailly  Wi-ubl  allow. 
My  heart  a  daily  oar.iiu'f  to  tinth, 

1  now  afliim  of  nature  and  of  ttnih, 
Wh'm  I  ha\e  sir\e.!.  tlut  th«'ir  dimmitv 
Revolts,  tui ended  at  the  wa\  <  I'f  men 
Swa.vM  by  such  motive*.  l.>  sucb  einl  employ *J| 

PhiloMpher*,  who,  though  the  human  toul 
Be  ti/a  rhjuiaii.I  faculties  coinp)*^v«\ 


And  twice  ten  thounnd  interests,  do  yd  |ii» 
This  soul,  and  tlic  transcendent  unifene, 
So  more  than  as  a  mirror  that  leiccti 
To  proud  iclf-love  her  own  intclUfcnee ; 
That  one,  poor,  infinite  object,  in  the  abj« 
Of  infinite  being,  twinkling  lestleHly  ! 

**  Nor  higher  place  can  be  AwignM  to  hin 
And  his  com{)eers — the  laughing  sage  of  Fiuet 
CrownM  was  he,  if  my  memory  do  not  cn, 
With  laurel  planted  upon  hosry  hairs. 
In  sign  of  conquest  by  his  wit  achieved. 
And  benefits  his  wisdum  had  euDferr'd, 
His  tottering  body  was  with  wreaths  of  fltwa 
Opprest,  far  less  becoming  ornaments 
Than  spring  oft  twines  about  a  monldciiLj  VM\ 
Vet  so  it  pleased  a  fund,  a  vain  old  man, 
And  a  most  frivolous  people.    Uim  1  omu 
Who  pennM,  to  ridicule  confiding  faith, 
This  sorry  legend  ;  which  by  chance  wtiaaA 
Piled  in  a  nouk,  through  malice,  as  might  wm, 
Among  more  innocent  lubbish."    Spcakiaglhq, 
With  a  brief  notice  when,  and  how,  and  what, 
We  had  espied  the  buuk,  he  diew  it  forth; 
And  courteously,  as  if  the  act  removed, 
At  once,  all  traces  fiom  the  good  nun*i  bcvt 
^f  un benign  aversion  or  contempt, 
iloslored  it  to  its  owner.    **  Gentle  fheod,** 
Herewith  he  graspM  the  solitary *s  hand, 
'*  You  have  known  better  light*  and  gain  Ai 

these — 
Ah  !  let  not  aught  amiss  within  dispose 
A  noble  mind  to  practice  on  herself, 
And  tempt  opinion  to  support  the  wrongl 
Of  passion  :  whatsoe'er  be  fell  or  fear'd. 
From  higher  jui]t;nient  seats  make  no  appal 
To  lower:  can  viu  que>lii>n  that  the  soul 
Inherits  an  allegiance,  not  by  chjicc 
To  be  cast  otl',  upon  an  oath  pruposed 
By  e.ich  new  upstart  i:ulion  ?     in  the  ports 
of  le\ity  no  refuge  ran  be  found. 
No  shelter,  for  a  spiiit  in  di>tre««. 
He,  who  by  wilful  di>esteem  of  life. 
And  proud  in!ien»i!'i!ity  to  hofie, 
A:Vninls  the  lye  of  soltiuiie,  ahall  IcArn 
That  her  mil  I  nature  can  be  teiiible ; 
Thitt  neither  ^he  nor  >ilence  lack  the  povct 
T*  avenge  thi  ii  own  insulted  ma je<ly. 
O  bte<t  seclusion  I  when  the  mind  admiL« 
'i'he  law  (if  d:itv  ;  and  can  therefore  move 
ThD>ugh  each  \  icis»itude  uf  loss  and  gun, 
LinkM  in  rn:ii-e  complacence  with  her  cbotfe; 
When  yiiuia'"  presuinptuousncss  is  me!loir'«i4]*li 
Anil  manho(.Ml'>  vain  anxiety  di«mi«s'd  ; 
When  wisdom  ^how*  her  seasonalle  fruit. 
rp-in  the  biiu.;hi  uf  ^helterini;  leisure  hung 
In  s.iber  plenty  ;  when  the  spiiil  »tL<opi 
'i'o  drink  with  gratitude  the  crystal  streaia 
of  unrepro\ed  enj.>yment;  and  i*k  plea»ed 
To  mu^e.-^and  be  tainted  by  the  air 
i^i  meek  ie{>entance,  waiting  wall-flower  •rcnti 
Kiom  out  the  crumtiling  luins  uf  falTn  ;:idc 
An<l  chambers  of  tran<>gression  now  firlore. 
().  calm,  contented  days,  mnil  pearrful  ni£h!« 
Who,  when  such  t:o«Mlean  bo  obtainM,  wiiU.*!  iiK* 
T<)  reconcile  his  manho-Hi  to  a  couch 
\  SvA\,  \<i  «A>i  \%«.va,  Wi«  under  t!ut  di^guae 
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Uie  thorny  subfltmnce  of  the  past, 
toyuice ;  and  full  oft  botet 
I  dreams,  disconsolate  and  black, 
phantoms  of  futurity  ? 
he  soul  a  faculty  abides, 
iterpositions,  which  would  hide 
so  can  deal,  that  they  become 
!8  of  pomp  s  and  ser?e  t*  exalt 
*rightness.    Ai  the  ample  moon, 
itillness  of  a  summer  even 
d  a  thick  and  lofty  grove, 
Q  unconsuming  ^  of  light, 
trees ;  and,  kindling  on  all  sides 
umbrage,  turns  the  dusky  veil 
ince  glorious  as  her  own, 
it  own  incorporated,  by  power 
id  serene ;  like  power  abides 
estial  spirit ;  virtue  thus 
id  magnifies  herself ;  thus  feeds 
tautiful,  and  silent  fire, 
cumbrances  of  mortal  life, 
disappointment,— nay,  from  guilt : 
aes,  so  relenting  justice  wills, 
)le  oppresstons  of  despair." 
ry  by  these  words  was  touch'd 
itt  emotion,  and  exclaim *d, 
>gin  ?  and  whence  ?    The  mind  is  free  { 
I  haughty  moralist  would  say, 
let  is  all  that  we  demand, 
wisdom  bids  a  creature  fly 
sorrow  is,  that  time  hath  shorn 
wings  !    To  friendship  let  him  turn 
;  but  perhaps  he  sits  alone 
iraters,  in  a  little  boat 
>ut  him,  and  can  contain  no  more ! 
is  of  amity  sublime 
indition  can  preclude :  of  one 
1  suffering,  comprehends  all  wants, 
»  fathoms,  can  supply  all  needs ; 
K>unty  absolute  P    His  gifts, 
t  still,  in  some  degree,  rewards 
lervice  ?    Can  his  love  extend 
that  own  not  him  ?    Will  showers  of 
ce, 

5  sky  no  promise  may  be  seen, 
sh  a  parch'd  and  witherM  land  .' 
groaning  spirit  cast  her  load 
emer*s  feet  r* 

In  rueful  tone, 
mpatience  in  his  mien  he  spake ; 
mind  nishM  all  that  had  been  urged 
sufferer  when  bis  story  closed ; 
counsel  as  unbending  now ; 
Dinating  sympathy 
lis  apt  reply — 

"  As  men  from  men 
mstitution  of  their  souls, 
jrstery  not  to  be  explained; 
all  by  various  ways,  and  sink 
iian  another,  self-condemn *d, 
nifold  degrees  of  guilt  and  shame, 
and  various  are  the  ways 
n,  fashionM  to  the  steps 
tty,  and  tending  all 
point,— -attainable  by  all ; 
wlTCfly  aad  unjoo  with  our  God.  ^ 
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For  you,  assuredly,  a  hopeful  lotd 

Lies  open :  we  ha^e  heard  from  ysik  a  voice 

At  every  moment  soften'd  in  its  course 

By  tenderness  of  heart  t  have  seen  your  eye. 

Even  like  an  adtar  lit  by  fire  from  heaven. 

Kindle  befone  us.    Your  discoune  this  day. 

That,  like  the  fiibled  lethe,  wish'd  to  flow 

In  cretphug  sadness,  through  obUvious  shades 

Of  death  and  night,  has  caught  at  every  turn 

The  colours  of  the  sun.    Access  for  you 

Is  yet  preserved  to  principles  of  truth, 

Which  the  imaginative  will  upholds 

In  seats  of  wisdom,  not  to  be  approached 

By  the  inferior  &culty  that  moulds. 

With  her  minute  and  speculative  pains. 

Opinion,  ever  changing !    I  have  seen 

A  curious  child,  who  dwelt  upon  a  tract 

Of  inland  ground,  applying  to  his  ear 

The  convolutions  of  a  smooth-lipp'd  shell ; 

To  which,  in  silence  hush*d,  his  very  soul 

Listen'd  intensely;  and  his  countenance  soon 

Brighten'd  with  joy  \  for  murmurings  from  within 

Were  heardy— sonorous  cadences  !  whereby 

To  his  belief,  the  monitor  express'd 

Mysterious  union  vrith  its  native  sea. 

£*en  such  a  shell  the  universe  itself 

Is  to  the  ear  of  faith :  and  there  are  times, 

I  doubt  not,  when  to  you  it  doth  impart 

Authentic  tidings  of  invisible  things ; 

Of  ebb  and  flow,  and  ever  during  power ; 

And  central  peace>  subsisting  at  the  heart 

Of  endless  agitation.    Here  you  stand. 

Adore,  and  worship,  when  you  know  it  not ; 

Pious  beyond  the  intention  of  your  thought ; 

Devout  above  the  meaning  of  your  will. 

Yes,  you  have  felt,  and  may  not  cease  to  feel. 

Th'  estate  of  man  would  be  indeed  forlorn 

If  false  conclusions  of  the  reasoning  power 

Made  the  eye  blind,  and  closed  the  passages 

Through  which  the  ear  converses  with  the  heart. 

Has  not  the  soul,  the  being  of  your  life, 

Received  a  shock  of  awful  consciousness. 

In  some  calm  season,  when  these  lofty  rocks 

At  night's  approach  bring  down  the  unclouded  sky 

To  rest  upon  their  circumambient  walls ; 

A  temple  framing  of  dimensions  vast. 

And  yet  not  too  enomout  lor  the  sound 

Of  human  anthems,-— choral  song,  or  burst 

Sublime  of  instrumental  harmony 

To  glorify  th*  Eternal !    What  if  these 

Did  never  break  the  stillness  that  prevaib 

Here,  if  the  solemn  nightingale  be  mute. 

And  the  soft  woodlark  here  did  never  chant 

Her  vespers,  nature  fails  not  to  provide 

Impulse  and  utterance.    The  whispering  air 

Sends  inspiration  from  the  shadowy  heights, 

And  blind  recesses  of  the  eavem*d  rocks  ; 

The  little  hills,  and  waters  numberless. 

Inaudible  by  daylight,  blend  their  notes 

With  the  loud  streams :  and  often,  at  the  hour 

When  issue  forth  the  first  pale  stars,  is  heard, 

Within  the  circuit  of  this  ^bric  huge. 

One  voice — the  solitary  raven,  flying 

Athwart  the  concave  of  the  dark-blue  dome, 

Unseen,  perchance  above  a\\  v^^ei  ot  u^\ — 

An  iron  kiitU !  with  tcYiMA  item  ala 
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Faint — and  still  fainter— at  tbe  cry,  with  which 
The  wanderer  accompanies  her  flight 
Through  the  cmim  region,  fades  upon  the  ear. 
Diminishing  by  distance  till  it  seem'd 
T'  expire,  yet  from  th'  ahyss  is  caught  again. 
And  yet  again  recover'd. 

**  But  descending 
From  these  imaginative  heights,  that  yield 
Far- stretching  views  into  eternity. 
Acknowledge  that  in  nature's  humbler  power 
Your  cherishM  suUenness  is  forced  to  bend 
E*en  here,  where  her  amenities  are  sown 
With  sparing  hand.    Then  trust  yourself  abroad 
To  range  her  blooming  bowers,  and  spacious  fields. 
Where  on  tbe  labours  of  the  happy  throng 
She  smiles,  including  in  her  wide  embrace 
City,  and  town,  and  tower, — and  sea  with  shipe 
Sprinkled ;  be  our  companion  while  we  track 
licr  rivers  populous  with  gliding  life  { 
While,  free  as  air,  o'er  printless  sands  we  march. 
Or  pierce  the  gloom  of  her  majestic  woods ; 
lloaming,  or  resting  under  grateful  shade 
In  peace  and  meditative  cheerfulness  ( 
Where  living  things,  and  things  inanimate. 
Do  speak,  at  heaven's  command,  to  eye  and  ear, 
And  speak  to  social  reason's  inner  sense, 
With  inarticulate  language. 

**  For  the  man, 
Who,  in  this  spirit,  communes  with  the  forms 
Of  nature,  who  with  understanding  heart 
Doth  know  and  love  such  objects  as  excite 
No  morbid  passions,  no  disquietude, 
No  vengeance,  and  no  hatred,  needs  must  feel 
The  joy  of  that  pure  principle  of  love 
So  deeply,  that,  unsatisfied  with  au^ht 
Less  puie  and  exquisite,  he  cannot  choose 
But  seek  for  objects  of  a  kindred  love 
]n  fellow  natures  and  a  kindred  joy. 
Accordingly  be  by  degrees  perceives 
His  fcrlinp  of  aversion  soften 'd  down  { 
A  huly  tenderness  pervade  his  frame, 
liis  sanity  of  reason  not  impair'd. 
Say  rather,  all  his  thoughts  now  flowing  clear, 
Fmm  a  clear  fountain  flowing,  he  looks  round 
And  seeks  for  good ;  and  linds  the  good  he  seeks ; 
Until  abhorrence  and  contempt  are  things 
He  only  knows  by  name  ;  and,  if  be  hear. 
From  uther  mouths,  the  language  which  they  speak. 
He  is  compassionate  ;  and  has  no  th  >ught, 
No  fielingf  which  can  overcome  his  love. 

**  And  further ;  by  contemplating  these  forms 
In  the  lelatiims  which  they  bear  to  man, 
Ho  shall  discern,  how,  through  the  various  means 
Which  silently  they  yield,  are  multiplied 
The  spiritual  presences  of  absent  things. 
Trust  me,  that  fur  the  instructed,  time  will  come 
When  they  shall  meet  no  object  but  may  teach 
Some  acceptable  lesson  to  their  minds 
Of  human  sutlering,  or  of  human  joy. 
So  !>hall  they  leani,  while  all  things  speak  of  man, 
Their  duties  from  all  forms ;  and  general  laws, 
And  local  accidents,  ^hall  tend  alike 
To  rou<e,  to  urge ;  and,  with  the  will,  confer 
Th'  ability  to  spread  the  bles<iings  wide 
Of  true  philanthropy.    The  li«ht  v>(  love 
Not  fiiliDgt  peneTennce  from  then  tlcpt 


Departing  not,  for  them  shall  bt  cooiniV 
The  glcnous  habit  by  which  MBit  ii  mdr 
Subservient  ttill  to  moral  poipowi, 
Auxiliar  to  divine.    That  ciiaiife  shall  dsihc 
The  naked  spirit,  ceasing  to  deplore 
The  burden  of  existence.    Scinet  tkea 
Shall  be  a  precious  visitant ;  and  then, 
And  only  then,  be  worthy  of  htr  aaae. 
For  then  her  heart  shall  kindtoi  bar  dnll  cyr, 
Dull  and  inanimate,  no  mora  shall  hang 
Chain *d  to  its  object  in  brute  slaTery ; 
But  taught  with  patient  interest  to  watch 
The  processes  of  things,  and  serrv  the  cissr 
Of  order  and  distinctness,  not  for  this 
Shall  I  forget  that  its  most  nobte  use. 
Its  most  illustrious  province,  most  be  feoad 
In  furnishing  clear  guidance,  a  support 
Not  treacherous  to  the  mind*s  txeunitt  povfr. 
So  build  we  up  the  being  that  wo  ars  i 
Thus  deeply  drinking  in  the  soul  of  thiafi. 
We  shall  be  wise  peiforee  i  and  while  uiyisl 
By  choice,  and  conscious  that  tbe  will  is  fist, 
Unswerving  shall  we  move,  as  if  impellV 
By  strict  necessity,  along  the  path 
Of  order  and  of  good.    Whate'er  wt  sat, 
Whate'er  we  feel,  by  agency  direct 
Or  indirect,  shall  tend  to  feed  and  nwse 
Our  faculties,  shall  fix  in  calmer  seats 
Of  moral  strength,  and  raise  to  loftier : 
Of  love  divine,  our  intellectoal  sonl.*' 
Here  closed  the  sage  that  eloquent 
Pour'd  forth  with  fervour  in  eontinooos 
Such  as,  remote,  "mid  savage  wilderness, 
An  Indian  chief  discharges  from  his  breast 
Into  the  hearing  of  assembled  tribes. 
In  open  circle  seated  round,  and  bnsh'd 
As  the  unbreathing  air,  when  not  a  leaf 
Stirs  in  the  mighty  woods.    So  did  he  spcik: 
The  words  he  utter'd  shall  not  pass  aw4ri 
For  they  sank  into  roe — the  bounteous  gift 
Of  one  whom  time  and  nature  had  mads  wtt. 
Gracing  his  language  with  authority 
Which  hostile  spirits  silently  allow  \ 
Of  one  accustomM  to  desires  that  feed 
C)n  fruitage  gather'd  from  the  tree  of  liie ; 
To  hopes  on  knowledge  and  experience  tmlt; 
Of  one  in  whom  {>ersuasion  and  liclicf 
Had  ripen'd  into  f^ith,  and  faith  tteeoms 
A  passionate  intuition  ;  whence  the  soal. 
Though  bound  to  earth  by  ties  of  pity  and  k^ 
From  all  injurious  servitude  was  free. 

The  sun,  before  his  place  of  rest  were  rssehii 
Had  yet  to  travel  far,  but  unto  us. 
To  u^  who  stood  low  in  that  hollow  dell. 
He  had  become  invisible, — a  pomp 
Leaving  behind  of  yellow  radiance  spread 
Upon  the  mountain  sides,  in  contrast  bo)A 
With  ample  shadows,  seemingly,  no  less 
Than  those  resplendent  lights,  his  nrh  beqasit, 
A  dispensation  of  his  evening  power. 
Adown  the  path  that  from  the  glen  had  kd 
The  funeral  train,  the  shepherd  and  his  Hair 
Were  seen  descending ;  forth  to  greet  tbsm  rsi 
Our  little  page ;  the  rustic  pair  approach  i 
And  in  the  matron's  aspect  may  lie  read 
\  k  \\aka  asimaaca  >3ux\kA  woids  which  teM 
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eglected  pentioDer  wai  sent 

ime  into  a  quiet  grave, 

>  her  hummity  no  wrong : 

kindly  welcoined— promptly  Mnred 

tatioiu  zeal.    Along  the  floor 

1  cottage  in  the  lonely  dell 

Much  was  spread  for  our  repose ; 

he  guise  of  mountaineers,  we  slept, 

x>n  fragrant  heath,  and  luU'd  by  sound 

trrents  charming  the  still  night, 

1  limbs  and  over^busy  thougfata 

ep  and  soft  foigetfulness. 


BOOK  V. 
THE  PASTOR. 

AKOUMENT. 

the  TaUey.  Reflections.  Sight  of  a  Urge 
ms  vale.  Solharj  coDieats  to  go  fMTward. 
ribed.  The  pastor's  dwelling,  and  some 
him.  The  churchyard.  Church  and  monu> 
he  soUtaiy  musiag>  and  where.  Roused, 
urchjard  the  soliury  communicates  the 
hich  had  recently  passed  through  his  mind, 
of  the  wanderer's  discourae  of  yesterday 

0.  Rite  of  baptism,  and  the  professions 
ring  It,  contrasted  whh  the  real  slate  of 
».  Inconsistency  of  the  best  men.  '  Acknow* 
Lhat  practice  falls  for  below  the  injunctions 
existing  in  the  mind.  General  coropliint  of 
fin  Uie  value  of  life  after  the  time  of  youth, 
ippoarances  of  content  and  happiness  in 
isive.  Pssior  approachea  Appeal  made  to 
answer.    Wanderer  in  sympathy  with  him. 

that  the  least  ambitious  inquirers  may  be 
firom  error.  The  pastor  is  desired  to  give 
■aits  of  the  living  or  dead  from  his  own  ob- 
of  life  among  these  mountains.  And  fur 
use.    Pastnr  consents.    Mountain  cottage. 

qualities  of  its  inhabitants.  Solitary  ex. 
I  pleasure ;  but  denies  the  praise  of  virtue 
f  this  kind.  Feelings  of  the  priest  before 
ipon  his  account  of  persons  interred  in  the 

1.  Graves  of  unbapiized  infants.     What 
they  excite.    Funeral  and  sepulchral  ob- 

whence.  Ecclesiastical  establishments, 
■rived.  Profession  of  belief  in  the  doctrine 
IHy. 

,  deep  valley,  with  thy  one  rude  house, 
ill  lot  of  life-supporting  fields, 
sn  locks  !    Farewell,  attractive  seat ! 
influx  of  the  morning  light 
lay*is  pure  cheerfulness,  but  veil*d 
n  observation,  as  if  yet 
irefts  wrappM  thee  round  with  dark 
le  shade ;  once  more  farewell, 
vait,  beautiful  abyss, 
lettined  from  the  birth  of  things 
!ss  profound ! 

Upon  the  side 
sm  slope,  the  outlet  of  the  vale, 
whind  my  comrades,  thus  I  breathed 
ril>Qte  to  a  spot  that  seemM 
I'd  centre  of  a  troubled  world, 
msuing  leisurely  my  way, 
thought  I,  it  is  by  change  of  place 
it  comfort  which  the  mind  denies ; 
id  temptation  oft  are  shunn'd 
id  by  tneh  ttsure  do  wt  hold 


Frail  life's  possessions,  that  even  they  whose  lUe 

YieMt  no  peculiar  reason  of  complaint, 

Might,  by  the  promise  that  is  here,  be  won 

To  steal  from  active  duties,  and  embrace 

Obscurity,  and  calm  forgetfulness. 

Knowledge,  raethinks  in  these  disorder'd  times. 

Should  be  allow'd  a  privilege  to  have 

Her  anchorites,  like  piety  of  old ) 

Men,  who,  from  faction  sacred,  and  unstain*d 

By  war,  might,  if  so  minded,  turn  aside 

Unoensured,  and  subsist,  a  scatter'd  few 

Living  to  God  and  nature,  and  content 

With  that  commiuion.    Consecrated  be 

The  spots  where  such  abide  !    But  happier  still 

The  man,  whom,  furthermore,  a  hope  attends 

That  meditation  and  research  may  guide 

His  privacy  to  principles  and  powers 

DiscoverM  or  invented :  or  set  forth. 

Through  his  acquaintance  with  the  ways  of  truth. 

In  lucid  order ;  so  that,  when  his  course 

Is  run,  some  faithful  eulogist  may  say. 

He  sought  not  praise,  and  praise  did  overlook 

His  imobtrusive  merit ;  but  his  life. 

Sweet  to  himself,  was  exercised  in  good 

That  shall  survive  his  name  and  memory. 

Acknowledgments  of  gratitude  sincere 
Accompanied  these  musings :  fervent  thanks 
For  my  own  peaceful  lot  and  happy  choice ; 
A  choice  that  from  the  passions  of  the  world 
Withdrew,  and  fix'd  me  in  a  still  retreat, 
Sheltcr'd,  but  not  to  social  duties  lost. 
Secluded,  but  not  buried ;  and  with  song 
Cheering  my  days,  and  with  industrious  thought. 
With  ever-welcome  company  of  books, 
By  virtuous  friendship's  soul-sustaining  aid. 
And  with  the  blessings  of  domestic  love. 

Thus  occupied  in  mind  I  p&ced  along, 
Following  the  rugged  road,  by  sledge  or  wheel 
Worn  in  the  moorland,  till  I  overtook 
My  two  associates,  in  the  morning  sunshine 
Halting  together  on  a  rocky  knoll, 
From  which  the  road  descended  rapidly 
To  tlie  green  meadows  of  another  vale. 

Here  did  our  pensive  host  put  forth  his  hand 
In  sign  of  farewell.    **  Nay,"  the  old  man  said« 
"  The  fragrant  air  its  coolness  still  retains  s 
The  herds  and  flocks  are  yet  abroad  to  crop 
The  dewy  grass ;  you  cannot  leave  us  now. 
We  roust  not  part  at  this  inviting  hour.*' 
He  yielded,  though  reluctant  {  for  his  mind 
Instinctively  disposed  him  to  retire 
To  his  own  covert  {  as  a  billow,  heaved 
Upon  the  beach,  rolls  back  into  the  sea. 
So  we  descend  ;  and  winding  round  a  rock 
Attain  a  point  that  show'd  the  valley — streteiiM 
In  length  before  us ;  and,  not  distant  far. 
Upon  a  rising  ground  a  gray  church  tower. 
Whose  battlements  were  scrcen'd  by  tufted  trees. 
And,  towards  a  crystal  mere,  that  lay  beyond 
Among  steep  hills  and  woods  embosom'd,  flow'd 
A  copious  stream  with  boldly  winding  course ; 
Here  traceable,  the««  hidden— there  again 
To  sight  restored,  and  glittering  in  the  sun. 
On  the  stream's  bank,  and  every  where,  appear^ 
Fair  dwellings,  single,  or  in  social  kitfAa  \ 
Some  $cattei*d  o'er  the  \%\e\»  o\\i^t%  ^ttib?^ 
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On  the  hill  sides,  a  cheerful  quiet  scene, 
Now  in  its  morning  purity  amy'd. 

**  As,  'mid  some  happy  valley  of  the  Alps,*' 
Said  I,  **  once  happy,  ere  tyrannic  power 
Wantonly  breaking  in  upon  the  Swiss, 
DestroyM  their  unoffending  commonwealth, 
A  popular  equality  reigns  here, 
Save  for  one  house  of  state  beneath  whose  roof 
A  rural  lord  might  dwell.'*    *<  No  feudal  pomp," 
Replied  our  friend,  a  chronicler  who  stood 
Where'er  he  moved  upon  familiar  ground, 
**  Nor  feudal  power  is  there ;  but  there  abides, 
In  his  allotted  home,  a  genuine  priest. 
The  shepherd  of  his  flock ;  or,  as  a  king 
Is  styled,  when  most  affectionately  praised, 
The  father  of  his  people.    Such  is  he ; 
And  rich  and  poor,  and  young  and  old,  rejoice 
Under  his  spiritual  sway.    He  hath  vouchsafed 
To  me  some  portion  of  a  kind  regard ; 
And  something  also  of  his  inner  mind 
Hath  he  imparted — ^but  I  speak  of  him 
As  he  is  known  to  all.    The  calm  delights 
Of  unambitious  piety  he  chose. 
And  learning's  solid  dignity ;  though  bom 
Of  knightly  race,  nor  wanting  powerful  friends. 
Hither,  in  prime  of  manhood,  he  withdrew 
From  academic  bowers.    He  loved  the  spot. 
Who  does  not  love  his  native  soil  ?  he  prized 
The  ancient  rural  character,  composed 
Of  simple  manners,  feelings  unsuppress'd 
And  undisguised,  and  strong  and  serious  thought; 
A  character  reflected  in  himself. 
With  such  embellishment  as  well  beseems 
His  rank  and  sacred  functiun.    Thii  deep  \'ale 
Winds  far  in  reaches  hidden  from  our  eyes. 
And  one  a  turreted  manorial  hall 
Adorns,  in  which  the  good  man's  ancestors 
Have  dwelt  thiou^h  agi>s,  patrons  of  this  cure. 
To  them,  and  to  his  own  judicious  pains, 
The  vicar*3  dwelling,  and  the  whole  domain. 
Owes  that  presiding  aspect  which  mi^ht  well 
Attract  your  notice ;  statelier  than  could  else 
Have  been  bestow 'd,  through  course  of  common 

chance, 
On  an  unwealthy  mountain  benefire.'* 

This  said,  oft  halting  wo  pursued  our  way  t 
Nor  reacird  the  village  churchyard  till  the  sun. 
Travelling;  at  steadier  pace  than  ours,  had  risen 
Above  the  summits  of  the  hit^hest  hilH, 
And  round  our  path  darted  oppressive  beams. 

As  chanced,  the  portals  of  the  sacred  pile 
Stood  open,  and  we  enterM.     On  my  frame, 
At  such  transition  from  the  fervid  air, 
A  grateful  cooliiesH  fell,  that  seemM  to  strike 
The  heart,  in  concert  with  that  temperate  awe 
And  natural  reverence,  which  the  place  inspired. 
Not  rai'<od  in  nice  propurtions  was  the  pile. 
Hut  larf^e  and  massy  ;  for  duration  built ; 
With  pillars  crowilni,  nnd  the  roof  upheld 
By  naked  rafters  intnr.ilely  rros^'d, 
Like  leafless  underl>ou::h*i,  'mi<l  some  thick  grrove. 
All  witherM  by  the  depth  of  shade  altove. 
Admonitory  texts  inscribed  the  walls, 
Rich,  in  its  ornamental  scroll,  enclosed, 
E»ch  2hu  crown *d  with  winged  heads,  a  pale 
O/rudeljf  painted  cherubim.    The  (Vo^i 


Of  nave  and  aisle,  in  unpretendug  gvise. 
Was  occupied  by  oaken  benchcf ,  nngcd 
In  seemly  rows ;  the  chancel  only  tbowM 
Some  inoflTensive  marks  of  earthly  slate 
And  vain  distinction.    A  capacioas  ptw 
Of  sculptured  oak  stood  here,  with  diapcfy  liMd; 
And  marble  monuments  were  here  display^ 
Thronging  the  walls  j  and  on  the  floor  bttcalh 
Sepulchral  stones  appear'd,  with  emblcBBi  gitfCi 
And  foot-worn  epitaphs,  and  some  with  ssnall 
And  shining  effigies  of  brass  inlaid. 
The  tribute  by  these  various  reeoids  claia^ 
Without  reluctance  did  we  pay  |  and  rsad 
The  ordinary  chronicle  of  birth, 
Ofllce,  alliance,  and  promotion,  all 
Ending  in  dust ;  of  upright  magistrates, 
Grave  doctors  strenuous  for  the  mother  cfasnA, 
And  uncorrupted  senators,  alike 
To  king  and  people  true.    A  braxen  platt. 
Not  easily  decipher 'd,  told  of  one 
Whose  course  of  earthly  honour  was  bcga 
Id  quality  of  page  among  the  train 
Of  the  eighth  Henry,  when  he  cross'd  the  ssn 
His  royal  state  to  show,  and  prove  his  stioftfe 
In  tournament,  upon  the  fields  of  Fiance 
Another  tablet  register'd  the  death. 
And  praised  the  gallant  bearing,  of  a  kaight 
Tried  in  the  sea  fights  of  the  second  Charles. 
Near  this  brave  knight  his  father  lay  entoahMi 
And,  to  the  silent  language  giving  voice, 
I  read,  how  in  his  manhood's  earlier  djy 
He,  'mid  th'  afflictions  of  intestine  war 
And  rightful  government  subverted,  fovad 
One  only  solace  ;  that  he  had  espoused 
A  virtuous  lady  tenderly  belovvl 
For  her  benign  perfections ;  and  yet  more 
EndearM  to  him,  for  this,  that  in  her  state 
Of  wedlock  richly  crown M  with  IIeaven*S  rsfoi 
She  with  a  numerous  issue  fillM  his  house. 
Who  throve,  like  plants,  uninjured  by  the  ston 
That  laid  their  country  waste.    No  need  ts  9f&^ 
Of  less  particular  notices  assignM 
To  youth  or  maiden  gone  before  their  time. 
And  matrons  and  unwcflded  sisters  old ; 
Whose  charity  and  goodness  were  rehearse-t 
In  modest  panegyric.    '*  These  dim  lines. 
What  would  they  tell  P**  said  I }  but  from  the  n* 
Of  puzzling  out  that  faded  narrative. 
With  whispers  soft  my  venerable  friend 
CallM  me ;  and,  looking  down  the  darksome  suit 
I  saw  the  tenant  of  the  lonely  vale 
Standing  apart ;  with  curved  arm  reclined 
(hi  the  baptismal  font ;  his  pallid  face 
Uptunrd,  as  if  his  mind  were  wrapt,  or  lost 
In  some  abstraction ;  gracefully  he  stood. 
The  semblance  bearing  of  a  M'ulptured  ionn 
That  leans  upon  a  monumental  urn 
In  peace,  from  morn  to  night,  from  year  to  rev. 
Him  fn>m  that  posture  did  the  sirxton  niuie; 
Who  entered,  humming  carelesjily  a  tune, 
Continuation  haply  of  the  notes 
That  had  beguiled  the  work  fn»m  which  he  ciWi 
With  spade  and  mattitck  o*cr  his  shoulder  huac. 
To  be  deposited,  for  future  neeil. 
In  their  appointed  place.    The  pale  recluie 
\  NN\\2DAiaw  \  va«\  \\x^\bx  we  follow 'd,  to  a  spot 
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and  ghade  were  iDttnnizM  \  for  there 
c,  ttretching  fort^  its  leafy  arms 
joining  pasture,  orerhung 
)  of  that  green  churchyard  with  a  light 
It  awning.    On  the  moss-grown  wall 

friend  and  I  together  took 
and  thus  the  solitary  spake, 
fore  us.    **  Did  you  note  the  mien 
-solaced,  easy-hearted  churl, 
eling,  who  scoops  out  his  neighbour's 
e, 

1  old  acquaintance  up  in  clay, 
m'd  as  when  he  plants  a  tree  ? 
>tly  summon *d  by  his  voice 
affecting  images  and  thoughts, 
be  company  of  serious  words. 
srday,  was  said  in  glowing  phrase 
ime  dependencies,  and  hopes 
itates  of  being ;  and  the  wings 
ion,  joyfully  outspread, 
»Te  our  destiny  on  earth;' 
ind  place  the  prospect  of  the  soul 
otrast  with  reality, 
substantial  life.    If  this  mute  earth 
Mlds  could  speak,  and  every  grave 
rolume,  shut,  yet  capable 
its  contents  to  eye  and  ear, 
recoil,  stricken  with  sorrow  and  shame 
losed,  by  such  dread  proof,  how  ill 

is  done  accords  with  what  is  known 
snd  by  conscience  is  enjoin  *d ; 
low  perversely,  life's  whole  course, 
shisioo,  deviates  from  the  line, 
(d  stops  short,  proposed  to  all 
ring  outset.    Mark  the  babe 
custom 'd  to  this  breathing  world ; 
th  barely  learn 'd  to  shape  a  smile ; 

irrational  of  soul  to  grasp 
ingeri,  to  let  fall  a  tear ; 

heavy  cloud  of  sleep  dissolves, 
lis  limbs,  bemocking,  as  might  seem, 
d  functions  of  intelligent  man ; 
tficient  in  amusive  feats 
,  that  from  the  lap  declare 
itions,  and  announce  his  claims 
eritance  which  millions  rue 
irere  ever  bom  to  !    In  due  time 
lemn  ceremonial  comes ; 
,  who  for  this  minor  hold  in  trust 
transcend  the  humblest  heritage 
ttanity,  present  their  charge, 
asion  daintily  adorn 'd, 
ismaJ  font.    And  when  the  pure 
rating  element  hath  cleansed 
I  stain,  the  child  is  there  received 
9od  ark,  Christ's  church,  with  trust 
m  wrath  redeem *d,  therein  shall  float 
lows  of  this  troublesome  world 
land  of  everlasting  life, 
ctions,  covetous  desires, 
tUDced ;  high  as  the  thought  of  man 
irtue,  virtue  is  profess  *d ; 
I  made,  a  promise  given 
viaion  to  control  and  guide, 
tting  progress  to  ensure 
and  truth." 


M  You  cannot  blame," 
Here  interposing  fervently  I  said» 
**  Rites  which  attest  that  man  by  nature  lies 
Bedded  for  good  and  evil  in  a  gulf 
Fearfully  low ;  nor  will  your  judgment  scorn 
Those  services,  whereby  attempt  is  made 
To  lift  the  creature  toward  that  eminence 
On  which,  now  fall'n,  erewhile  in  majesty 
He  stood ;  or  if  not  so,  whose  top  serene 
At  least  he  feels  'tis  given  him  to  descry; 
Not  without  aspirations,  evermore 
Returning,  and  injunctions  from  within 
Doubt  to  cast  off  and  weariness ;  in  trust 
That  what  the  soul  perceives,  if  glory  lost. 
May  be,  through  pains  and  persevering  hope, 
Recover'd ;  or,  if  hitherto  unknown. 
Lies  within  reach,  and  one  day  shall  be  gain'd." 

**  I  blame  them  not,"  he  calmly  answer'd,  <<  no  i 
The  outward  ritual  and  establish 'd  forms 
With  which  communities  of  men  invest 
These  inward  feelings,  and  th'  aspiring  vows 
To  which  the  lips  give  public  utterance. 
Are  both  a  natural  process  ;  and  by  me 
Shall  pass  uncensured ;  though  the  issue  prove, 
Bringing  from  age  to  age  its  own  reproach. 
Incongruous,  impotent,  and  blank.    But,  oh ! 
If  to  be  weak  is  to  be  wretched — miserable. 
As  the  lost  angel  by  a  human  voice 
Hath  mournfully  pronounced,  then,  in  my  mind. 
Far  better  not  to  move  at  all  than  move 
By  impulse  sent  from  such  illusive  power. 
That  finds  and  cannot  fasten  down ;  that  graspt 
And  is  rejoiced,  and  loses  while  it  grasps ; 
That  tempts,  imboldens — doth  a  while  sustain. 
And  then  betrays ;  accuses  and  inflicts 
Remorseless  punishment ;  and  so  retreads 
Th'  inevitable  circle :  better  far 
Than  this,  to  graze  the  herb  in  thoughtless  peace» 
By  foresight  or  remembrance,  undisturbed  ! 

«  Philosophy  !  and  thou  more  vaunted  name. 
Religion  !  with  thy  statelier  retinue. 
Faith,  hope,  and  charity — from  the  visible  world 
Choose  for  your  emblems  whatsoe'er  ye  find 
Of  safest  guidance  and  of  firmest  trust,^ 
The  torch,  the  star,  the  anchor ;  nor  except 
The  cross  itself,  at  whoie  unconscious  feet 
The  generations  of  mankind,  have  knelt 
Ruefully  seized,  and  shedding  bitter  tears. 
And  through  that  conflict  seeking  rest—- of  you 
High  titled  powers,  am  I  constrain'd  to  ask, 
Here  standing,  with  th'  unvoyagcable  sky 
In  faint  reflection  of  infinitude 
Stretch'd  overhead,  and  at  my  pensive  feet 
A  subterraneous  magazme  of  bones, 
In  whose  dark  vaults  my  own  shall  soon  be  laid. 
Where  are  your  tiiumphs  ?  your  dominion  where  ? 
And  in  what  age  admitted  and  confirmM  ? 
Not  for  a  happy  land  do  I  inquire, 
Island  or  grove,  that  hides  a  blessed  few 
Who,  with  obedience  willing  and  sincere. 
To  your  serene  kuthorities  conform ; 
But  whom,  1  ask,  of  individual  souls. 
Have  ye  withdrawn  from  passion's  crooked  ways. 
Inspired,  and  thoroughly  fortified  ?    If  the  heart 
Could  be  inspected  to  its  inmost  folds 
By  sight  undaziled  wVWk  Vtvc  ^Ui^  ol  ^t^ia*^ 
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Who  shall  be  named — in  the  resplendent  line 
Of  sages,  martyrs,  confessors — the  man 
Whom  the  best  might  of  conscience,  truth  and  hope. 
For  one  day's  little  compass  has  preserved 
From  painful  and  discreditable  shocks 
Of  contradiction,  from  some  vague  desire 
Culpably  cherished,  or  corrupt  relapse 
To  some  unsanction'd  fear  ?" 

"  If  this  be  so, 
And  man,"  said  I,  *<  be  in  his  noblest  shape 
Thus  pitiably  infirm ;  then.  He  who  made. 
And  who  shall  judge  the  creature,  will  forgive. 
Yet,  in  its  general  tenor,  your  complaint 
Is  all  too  true ;  and  surely  not  misplaced : 
For,  from   this   pregnant  spot  of  ground,  inch 

thoughts 
Rise  to  the  notice  of  a  serioui  mind 
By  natural  exhalation.    With  the  dead 
In  their  repose,  the  living  in  their  mirth, 
Who  can  reflect,  unmoved,  upon  the  round 
Of  smooth  and  solemnized  complacencies. 
By  which,  on  Christian  lands,  from  age  to  age 
Profession  mocks  performance.    Earth  is  sick, 
And  heaven  is  weary,  of  the  hollow  words 
Which  states  and  kingdoms  utter  when  they  talk 
Of  truth  and  justice.    Turn  to  private  life 
And  social  neighbourhood ;  look  we  to  ourselves ; 
A  light  of  duty  shines  on  every  day 
For  all ;  and  yet  how  few  are  warm'd  or  cheer*d ! 
How  few  who  mingle  with  their  fellow  men 
And  still  remain  self-govern 'd,  and  apart. 
Like  this  our  honour'd  friend ;  and  Uience  acquire 
Right  to  expect  his  vigorous  decline. 
That  promises  to  th*  end  a  blest  old  age  !'* 

**  Yet,"  with  a  smile  of  triumph  thus  exclaim'd 
The  solitary, "  in  the  life  of  man, 
If  to  the  poetry  of  common  speech 
Faith  may  be  given,  wc  see  as  in  a  glass 
A  true  reflection  of  the  circling  year. 
With  all  its  seasons.    Grant  that  spring  is  there. 
In  spite  of  many  a  rough,  untoward  blast, 
Hopeful  and  promising  with  buds  and  flowers ; 
Yet  where  is  glowing  summer*s  long  rich  day. 
That  ouKht  to  follow  faithfully  expressM  ? 
And  mellow  autumn,  charged  with  bounteous  fruit. 
Where  is  she  imaged  ?  in  what  favoured  clime 
Her  lavish  pomp,  and  ripe  magnificence  ? 
Yet,  while  the  better  part  is  miss'd,  the  worse 
In  man*s  autumnal  season  is  set  forth 
With  a  resemblance  not  to  be  denied. 
And  that  contents  him ;  bowers  that  hear  no  more 
The  voice  of  gladness,  less  and  less  supply 
Of  outwnnl  sunshine  and  internal  warmth  ; 
And,  with  this  chan^o,  sharp  air  and  falling  leaves. 
Foretelling  totnl  winter,  blank  and  cold. 

"  How  gay  the  habitations  that  bedeck 
This  fertile  valley  !     Nut  a  house  but  seems 
To  give  assurance  of  contrnt  within  ; 
ImboAomM  happiness,  and  placid  love; 
As  if  the  sunshine  of  the  d:iy  were  met 
With  answering  brightness  in  the  hearts  of  all 
Who  walk   this  favourM    ground.      But    chance 

re^rds, 
And  notice  forced  upon  incurious  onrs ; 
Thene,  if  thene  only,  acting  in  despite 
Of  the  eneomiums  by  my  friend  pronounced 


On  humble  life,  forbid  the  jndgiag  saind 
To  trust  the  smiling  aspect  of  this  fisir 
And  noiseless  commonweilth.    The  simple  ncv 
Of  mountaineers  (by  nature^  self  removfd 
From  foul  temptations,  and  by  constBBt  an 
Of  a  good  shepherd  tended  m  themselves 
Do  tend  their  flocks)  partake  man's  genera]  lot 
With  little  mitigation.    They  escape. 
Perchance,  guilt's  heavier  woes  %  and  do  set  iiel 
The  tedium  of  fantastic  idleness  ; 
Yet  life,  as  with  the  multitude,  with  then. 
Is  fashion'd  like  an  ill-constmctcd  tate ; 
That  on  the  outset  wastes  its  gay  desires. 
Its  fair  adventures,  its  enlivening  hopes. 
And  pleasant  interests— for  the  sequel  leavny 
Old  things  repeated  with  diminashM  gncc  t 
And  all  the  labourM  novelties  at  best 
Imperfect  substitutes,  whose  use  and  power 
Evince  the  want  and  weakness  whence  they  spn|i' 

While  in  this  serious  mood  we  held  diseens, 
The  reverend  pastor  toward  the  charchyaid  pit 
ApproachM ;  and,  with  a  mild,  respcctfal  sir 
Of  native  cordiality,  our  friend 
Advanced  to  greet  him.    With  a  gneioa  aia 
Was  he  received,  and  mutual  joj  prerailU 
Awhile  they  stood  in  conference,  and  I , 
That  he,  who  now  upon  the  mossy  wall 
Sate  by  my  side,  had  vanishM,  if  a  wish 
Could  have  transferr'd  him  to  his  lonely 
Within  the  circuit  of  those  guardian 
For  me,  I  look'd  upon  the  pair,  well 
Nature  had  framed  them  both, and  both^ 
By  circumstance,  with  intermixture  fine 
Of  contrast  and  resemblance.    To  an  oak 
Hardy  and  grand,  a  weather-beaten  oak. 
Fresh  in  the  strength  and  majesty  of  age. 
One  might  be  liken *d :  flourishing  appearVI, 
Though  somewhat  past  the  fulness  of  his  pnM, 
The  other — like  a  stately  sycamore, 
That  spreads,  in  gentler  pomp,  its  honey'd  ikite 
A  general  greeting  was  exchanged :  and  Mia 
The  pastor  learn M  that  his  approach  had  gina 
A  welcome  interruption  to  discourse 
Grave,  and  in  truth  too  often  sad.    "  Is  miB 
A  child  of  hope  P     Do  generations  press 
On  generations,  without  progress  made  ? 
Halts  the  individual,  ere  his  hairi  be  gray. 
Perforce  ?    Are  we  a  creature  in  whom  good 
Preponderates,  or  evil  '    Doth  the  will 
Acknowledge  reason's  law  P    A  living  power 
Is  virtue,  or  no  better  than  a  name. 
Fleeting  as  health,  or  beauty,  and  unsound  ^ 
So  that  the  only  substance  which  remains, 
(For  thus  the  tenor  of  complaint  hath  run,) 
Among  so  many  shadow*,  are  the  pains 
And  penalties  of  miserable  life, 
DoomM  to  decay,  and  then  expire  in  dust ! 
Our  cogitations  this  way  have  lieen  drawn. 
These  are  the  jwints,**  the  wanderer  said,  "oa 

which 
Our  in<]uest  turn*.     Accord,  good  sir  !  the  li^M 
Of  your  experience  to  di«|>el  this  gloom: 
Hy  your  persuasive  wisdom  shall  the  heart 
That  frets,  or  languishes,  be  ^tiilM  and  cheer'i" 
'<  Our  nature,**  said  the  priest,  ia  mild  repir, 
\"  Ktv^«\»  tsa-s  >:«vz);i%nd  (athora :  they  perceire. 


't]).e  excursion. 
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diftHDperM  tsd  uneloiided  spirit, 
«t  as  it  is  i  but,  fbr  ooittlres, 
calatiy«  height  wt  my.  not  reach. 
I  and  eril  are  our  own  t  and  we 
which  we  woaM  contemplate  from  ht. 
Ige,  for  us,  is  diiBcalt  to  gain — 
It  to  gain,  and  hard  to  keep— 
i*»  self  I  like  virtue  is  beset 
ires  I  tried,  tempted,  subject  to  decay, 
miration,  fear,  desire,  and  hate, 
re  we  without  these  t  through  these  alone 
ble  to  notice  or  discern, 
ord|  we  judge,  but  cannot  be 
It  judges.    *Spite  of  proudest  boast, 
>est  reason,  is  t'  imperfect  man 
only,  and  a  noble  aim ; 
,  an  attribute  of  sovereign  power, 
e  eourted — never  to  be  won  ! 
li,  or  each  man  dive  into  himself; 
s  be  but  a  creature  too  perturbM, 
ransported  to  excess ;  that  yearns, 
or  trembles,  wrongly,  or  too  much  $ 
ihlj,  in  disgust  as  rash  recoils ; 
n  spleen,  or  moulders  in  despair  f 
Ji  is  miss'd,  and  comprehension  fails ; 
nsss  and  delusion  round  our  path 
xxn  disease,  whose  subtile  injury  lurks 
le  Teiy  freulty  of  sight 
or  the  general  purposes  of  faith 
ence,  for  solace  and  support, 
not  doubt  that  who  can  best  subject 
to  reason*!  law,  and  strictliest  live 
n  that  obedience,  he  shall  gain 
«st  apprehension  of  those  truths, 
mssisted  reason's  utmost  power 
irm  to  reach.    But — ^waiving  this, 
regards  confining  within  bounds 
calted  consciousness — through  which 
multitude  are  free  to  range— 
f  may  affirm  that  human  life 
fair  and  tempting,  a  soft  scene 
lo  sight,  refreshing  to  the  soul, 
iddiog  tract  of  cheerless  view ; 
be  same  is  look'd  at  or  approachM. 
ten  in  changeful  April  snow  has  fall*n, 
s  are  white,  if  from  the  sullen  north 
Ik  conduct  you  hither,  ere  the  sua 
nM  his  noontide  height,  this  churchyard, 
I'd 

nnds  transversely  lying  side  by  side 
t  to  west,  before  you  will  appear 
imined,  blank,  and  dreary  plain, 
re  than  wintry  cheerlessness  and  gloom 
S  the  heart    Go  forward,  and  look  back, 
m  the  quarter  whence  the  Lord  of  light, 
r  love,  and  gladness  doth  dispense 
IS  I  which,  unexcluded  in  their  fall, 
southern  side  of  every  grave 
ttly  exercised  a  melting  power, 
I  a  vernal  prospect  greet  your  eye, 
and  beautiful,  and  green  and  bright, 
ind  cheerful :  vanished  is  the  snow, 
or  hidden  {  and  the  whole  domain, 
too  lightly  minded  might  appear 
w  eacpet  for  the  dancing  hours. 
nst,  not  unsuitable  to  life. 


Is  to  that  other  state  more  apposite. 
Death  and  its  twofold  aspect ;  wintry— one. 
Cold,  sullen,  blank,  from  hope  and  joy  shut  out  i 
The  other,  which  the  ray  divine  hath  touch'd. 
Replete  with  vivid  promise,  bright  as  spring." 

**  We  see,  then,  as  we  feel,*'  the  wanderer  thus 
With  a  complacent  animation  spake, 
*'  And  hn  your  judgment,  sir !  the  mind's  repose 
On  evidence  is  not  to  be  ensured 
By  act  of  naked  reason.    Moral  truth 
Is  no  mechanic  structure,  built  by  rule  ( 
And  which,  once  built,  retains  a  steadfast  shape 
And  undlsturb'd  proportions ;  but  a  thing 
Subject,  you  deem,  to  vital  accidents ; 
And,  like  the  water-lily,  lives  and  thrives. 
Whose  root  is  fix 'd  in  stable  earth,  whose  head 
Floats  on  the  tossing  waves.    With  joy  sincere 
I  re-salute  these  sentiments  confinn*d 
By  your  authority.    But  how  acquire 
The  inward  principle  that  gives  effect 
To  outward  argument :  the  passive  will 
Meek  to  admit  {  the  active  energy. 
Strong  and  unbounded  to  embrace,  and  firm 
To  keep  and  cherish  ?    How  shall  man  unite 
With  self-forgetting  tenderness  of  heart 
An  earth  despising  dignity  of  soul  ? 
Wise  in  that  union,  and  without  it  blind  !*' 

**  The  way,**  said  I, « to  court,  if  not  obtain 
Th'  ingenuous  mind,  apt  to  be  set  aright. 
This,  in  the  lonely  dell  discoursing,  you 
Declared  at  large ;  and  by  what  exercise 
From  visible  nature  or  the  inner  self 
Power  may  be  train  *d,  and  renovation  brought 
To  those  who  need  the  gift    But,  after  all. 
Is  aught  so  certain  as  that  man  is  doom'd 
To  breathe  beneath  a  vault  of  ignorance  ? 
The  natural  roof  of  that  dark  house  in  which 
His  soul  is  pent !    How  little  can  be  known— 
This  is  the  wise  man's  sigh :  how  far  we  err^ 
This  is  the  good  man's  not  unfrequent  pang ! 
And  they  perhaps  err  least,  the  lowly  class 
Whom  a  benign  necessity  compels 
To  follow  reason's  least  ambitious  course  t 
Such  do  I  mean  who,  luperplex'd  by  doubt. 
And  unincited  by  a  wish  to  look 
Ii)to  high  objects  farther  than  they  may. 
Pace  to  and  fro,  from  mom  till  eventide. 
The  narrow  avenue  of  daily  toil 
For  daily  bread." 

«  Yes,"  buoyantly  exdaim'd 
The  pale  recluse    "  praise  to  the  sturdy  plough. 
And  patient  spade,  and  shepherd's  simple  crook. 
And  ponderous  loom — resounding  while  it  holds 
Body  and  mind  in  one  captivity  i 
And  let  the  light  mechanic  tool  be  hail'd 
With  honour  i  which,  encasing  by  the  power 
Of  long  companionship,  the  artist's  hand. 
Cuts  off  that  hand,  with  all  its  world  of  nerves. 
From  a  too  busy  commerce  with  the  heart  I 
Inglorious  implements  of  craft  and  toil. 
Both  ye  that  shape  and  build,  and  ye  that  force. 
By  slow  solicitation,  earth  to  yield 
Her  annual  bounty,  sparingly  dealt  forth 
With  wise  reluctance,  you  would  I  extol. 
Not  for  gross  good  alone  which  ye  yroduce^ 
But  for  th'  impertbenl  and  ctaM\m  aXrdA 
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Of  proofs  and  reasons  yc  precltide— in  those 
Who  to  your  dull  society  ire  bom, 
And  with  their  humble  birthright  rest  content 
Would  I  had  ne'er  renounced  it !" 

A  slight  flush 
Of  moral  anger  previously  had  tinged 
The  old  man's  cheek  ;  but,  at  this  closing  turn 
Of  self-reproach,  it  pass'd  away.    Said  he, 
"  That  which  we  feel  we  utter ;  as  we  think 
So  have  we  argued  {  reaping  for  our  pains 
No  visi!)le  recompense.    For  our  relief 
You,"  to  the  pastor  turning  thus  he  spake, 
**  Have  kindly  interposed.    May  I  entreat 
Your  further  help  ?    The  mine  of  real  life 
Dig  for  us ;  and  present  us,  in  the  shape 
Of  virgin  ore,  that  gold  which  we,  by  pains 
Fruitless  as  those  of  aery  alchymists. 
Seek  from  the  torturing  crucible.    There  lies 
Around  us  a  domain  where  you  have  long 
Watch *d  both  the  outward  course  and  inner  heart 
Give  us,  for  our  abstractions,  solid  facts ; 
For  our  disputes,  plain  pictures.    Say  what  man 
He  is  who  cultivates  yon  hanging  field  ; 
What  qualities  of  mind  she  bears,  who  comes. 
For  morn  and  evening  service,  with  her  pail. 
To  that  green  pr.sture  ;  pince  before  our  sight 
The  family  who  dwell  within  yon  house 
Fenced  round  with  glittering  laurel  \  or  in  that 
Below,  from  which  the  ruiling  smoke  ascends. 
Or  rather,  as  we  stand  on  holy  earth. 
And  have  the  dead  around  us,  take  from  them 
Your  instances ;  for  they  are  both  best  known, 
And  by  frail  man  most  equitibly  judged. 
Epitomise  the  life  ;  pronounce,  you  can. 
Authentic  epitnphs  un  some  of  these 
Who,  from  their  lowly  m^insions  hilher  broiv^ht, 
Beneath  this  turf  lie  moulderinc;  at  our  feot. 
So,  by  your  records,  may  our  doubts  be  solved  ; 
And  so,  not  searching  higher,  we  may  learn 
To  prize  the  breath  tre  nhnre  with  human  kind  / 
And  look  vpnn  the  dust  of  man  with  awr." 

The  priest  replied.    "  An  office  you  impose 
For  which  peculiar  requisites  are  mine; 
Yet  much,  I  feel,  is  wanting — cNo  the  task 
Would  be  most  grateful.    True  indeed  it  is 
That  they  whom  death  has  hidden  from  our  sight 
Are  wurthiest  of  the  mind's  ref^^rd ;  with  these 
The  future  cannot  cintradict  the  past: 
Mortality's  last  excrci?fe  and  proof 
Ih  undergone  ;  the  transit  made  that  shows 
The  very  soul,  reveal'd  as  she  dejwrt^. 
Yet,  on  your  first  suggestion,  will  I  give. 
Ere  we  descend  into  these  silent  V9ults, 
One  picture  frum  the  living. — 

"  You  behold. 
High  on  the  breast  of  yon  dark  mountain— dark 
With  stony  barrenness,  a  shining  speck 
Bright  as  a  sunbeam  sleeping  till  a  shower 
Brush  it  away,  or  cli»uil  jnts  over  it ; 
And  Ruch  it  mi^ht  I  e  di'eniM — a  sleeping  sunbeam 
But  tis  a  pl'Jt  uf  cullivated  gnmnd. 
Cut  off,  an  inland  in  thi-  dusky  waste  ; 
And  that  attnctive  brij;htnr':i  i-j  its  own. 
The  lofty  site,  by  nature  fi.imrd  t«  tempt 
Amid  .1  wi Wetness  of  n  cks  and  stones 
The  tilier'i  hand,  a  hermit  m\%\\X  have  c\\owii\. 


I  For  opportunity  preMntcd,  thtnee 
Far  forth  to  tend  his  wandering  cje  o'te  bad 
And  ocean,  and  look  dowa  iipoo  the  wuki. 
The  habitations,  and  the  wmyi  .of  mea. 
Himself  oniecn  !    But  no  tnditioB  telb 
That  ever  hermit  dipp'd  his  nuple  disk 
In  the  tweet  spring  that  larks  "mid  yon  giesB  firUi 
And  no  such  visionary  views  bekng 
To  those  who  occupy  and  till  the  grooad, 
And  on  the  bosom  of  the  mountain  dwell— 
A  wedded  pair  in  childless  solitude. 
A  house  of  stones  collected  on  the  spot, 
By  rude  hsnds  built,  with  rocky  knolls  in  fiuit, 
Back'd  also  by  a  ledge  of  rock,  whose  emt 
Of  birch  trees  waves  upon  the  chimney  top: 
A  rough  abode — in  colour,  shape,  and  uk. 
Such  as  in  unsafe  times  of  border  war 
Might  have  been  wish'd  for  and  contrived,  t'cWi 
The  eye  of  roving  plunderer— for  their  need 
{    Suffices  and  unshaken  bears  the  assault 
Of  their  most  dreaded  foe,  the  strong  f0Blb-««l 
In  anger  blowing  from  the  distant  scs. 
Alone  within  her  solitary  hut ; 
There,  or  within  the  compass  of  her  fieldi, 
At  any  moment  may  the  dame  he  foond 
True  as  the  stock-dove  to  her  shallow  neit 
And  to  the  grove  that  holds  it    She  bcfuki 
By  intermingled  work  of  hoose  nnd  field 
The  summer's  day,  and  winter^  s  witib  sMcm 
Not  equal,  but  sufficient  to  maintain, 
E'en  at  the  worst,  a  smooth  stream  of  conlnl, 
Until  the  expected  hour  at  which  her  mate 
From  the  far-disiant  quarry's  vault  retnns{ 
And  by  his  converse  crowns  a  silent  day 
With  evening  cheerfulness.    In  powers  of  i 
In  scale  of  culture,  few  amonz  m.v  flnck 
Hold  lower  rank  than  this  set]uesterM  pair; 
But  humbleness  of  heart  descends  from  bfsi 
And  that  b(  st  gift  of  heaven  hath  fall*to  on  tkMl 
Abundant  recompense  for  evur.v  want. 
Stoop  from  your  height,  }-e  proud,  and  ropv  tkn! 
Who,  in  their  noiseless  dwelling  pbce,  can  hm 
The  voice  of  wisdom  wbisperini;  Scripture  tritt 
For  the  mind's  government,  or  temper's  pfsct; 
And  recommending,  for  their  mutual  need. 
Forgiveness,  patience,  hope«  and  charily !" 
**  Much  was  I  pleased,"  the  gray-hair*d  wistea 
said, 
**  When  to  those  shining  fields  our  notice  fine 
You  tum'd ;  and  yet  more  pleased  have  IraB  na 

lips 
Oather'd  this  fair  report  of  them  who  dwell 
In  that  retirement;  whither,  by  such  course 
Of  evil  hap  and  good  as  oft  awaits 
A  lone  wayfaring  man,  I  once  was  brooghL 
Dark  on  my  road  th'  autumnal  evening  fell 
While  I  was  traversing  yon  mountain  pus, 
And  night  succeeded  with  unusual  eloom: 
.^0  that  my  feet  and  hind«  at  len^h  became 
i  rSuides  better  than  mine  eyes ;  until  a  lijcbl 
I  High  in  the  eloom  ap|>ear'd,  too  hi^,  melboccW. 
I  For  human  habitition  ;  but  I  lonpc'd 
To  reach  it,  desititutp  of  other  hope. 
I  hHtk*d  with  steadiness  as  sailors  look 
.On  the  north  star,  or  watrh-tnwrrN  distant  Uaft 
\  KsA  %VK  \\tt  \\^v-^uQW  fuL'd— and  shiflmg  ■ov 
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icing  meteor,  but  in  line 

ing  motion,  to  ind  fro  t 

fixe  of  the  naked  hillt, 

ne  friendly  covert  must  be  netr. 

tuatioB  thitherward  my  stepe 

leh  at  last  the  goiding  light  i 

!  but  to  the  heart  of  her 

8  standing  on  the  open  hill, 

nd  matron  whom  your  tongue  htth 

lappointment !    The  alaim 

she  leamM  through  what  mishap  I 

lielp  had  gainM  those  distant  fields. 
n  cottage,  on  that  open  height, 
em  in  her  hand  she  stood, 
round,  to  guide  her  husband  home, 
iried  signal,  kenn*d  afar ; 
ty .'  which  the  lofty  site, 
by  a  few  irregular  paths, 
itoe*er  untoward  chance 
ter  his  accustomM  hour 
black  upon  the  ground.    *  But  come, 
t  matron,  *  to  our  poor  abode ; 
Jn  hide  it !'    Entering,  I  beheld 
beside  a  cleanly  hearth 
id  to  her  office,  with  leave  ask'd, 
iraM.    Or  ere  that  glowing  pile 
irf  required  the  builder's  hand 
mdoor  to  repair,  the  door 
e  re-enter'd  with  glad  looks, 
following.    Hospitable  fare, 
ation,made  the  evening's  treat: 
er'd  traveller  wish  for  more  ? 
given ;  I  studied  as  we  sate 
&re,  the  good  man's  face ;  composed 
gaat  s  an  open  brow, 
humanity;  a  cheek 
something  of  a  feminine  hue ; 
courtesy  and  mild  regard ; 
eker  turns  of  the  discourse, 
wly  varying,  that  evinced 
lentlon.    From  a  fount 
,,  in  th'  obscurities  of  time, 
nee,  these  features  and  that  mien 
ended,  though  I  see  them  here, 
,  to  gentle  and  subdued, 
einl  in  his  gentleness, 
MM  for  heroic  deeds, 
not  degraded,  may  expire. 
ancy  (cberish'd  and  upheld 
lUeetSons  of  such  fall 
ow,  ascent  from  low  to  high, 
d,  and  e*en  the  careless  mind 
ice  among  men  and  things) 
to  the  place  of  my  repose. 
the  crowing  cock  at  dawn  of  day, 
too  late  to  interchange 
itmtiofi  with  my  host, 
ndy  to  the  far-off  seat 
work.     *  Three  dark   mid-winter 

matron,  <  and  I  never  see, 
(  Sabbath  brings  its  kind  release, 
I  free  by  light  of  day.    He  quits 
rtawM,  nor  till  dusk  ntmu, 
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And,ihroogh  Heaven'k  blessing,  thus  we  gain  the 

bread 
For  which  we  pray  \  and  for  the  wante  provide 
Of  sickness,  accident,  and  helpless  age. 
Companions  have  I  many ;  many  friends. 
Dependants,  comHortors — my  wheel,  my  fire. 
All  day  the  house-clock  ticking  in  mine  ear. 
The  cackling  hen,  the  tender  chicken  brood. 
And  the  wild  birds  that  gather  round  my  poich. 
This  honest  sheep-dog's  countenance  I  read : 
With  him  can  talk ;  nor  blush  to  waste  a  word 
On  creatures  less  intelligent  and  shrewd. 
And  if  the  bhistering  wind  that  drives  the  clouds 
Care  not  for  me,  he  lingers  round  my  door. 
And  makes  me  pastime  when  our  tempers  suit ; 
But,  above  all,  my  thoughts  are  my  support 
The  matron  ended — nor  could  I  forbear 
To  exclaim, '  O  happy !  yielding  to  the  law 
Of  these  privations,  richer  in  the  main ! 
While  thankless  thousands  are  opprest  and  clogg'd 
By  ease  and  leisure,  by  the  very  wealth 
And  pride  of  opportunity  made  poor ;  \ 
While  tens  of  thousands  falter  in  their  path. 
And  sink,  through  utter  want  of  cheering  light } 
For  you  the  hours  of  labour  do  not  flag : 
For  you  each  evening  hath  its  shining  star, 
And  every  Sabbath  day  ite  golden  sun.'^ 
*«  Yes !"  said  the  soUtary  with  a  smilf 
That  seem'd  to  break  from  an  expanding  heart, 
**  The  untutor'd  bird  may  found,  and  so  construct 
And  with  such  soft  materials  line  her  nest, 
Fix'd  in  the  centre  of  a  prickly  brake. 
That  the  thorns  wound  her  not:  they  only  guard. 
Powers  not  ui^ustly  liken'd  to  those  gifts 
Of  happy  instinct  which  the  woodland  bird 
Shares  with  her  species,  nature's  grace  sometimet 
Upon  the  individual  doth  confer. 
Among  her  higher  creatures  bom  and  train'd 
To  use  of  reason.    And,  I  own,  tliat  tired 
Of  th'  ostentatious  world— a  swelling  stage 
With  empty  actions  and  vain  passions  stttfl''d. 
And  from  the  private  stmggles  of  mankind 
Hoping  for  less  than  I  could  wish  to  hope. 
Far  less  than  race  I  trusted  and  believed — 
I  loved  to  hear  of  those,  who,  not  contending. 
Nor  summon 'd  to  contend  for  virtue's  prize. 
Miss  not  the  humbler  good  at  which  they  aim; 
Blest  with  a  kindly  fuulty  to  blunt 
The  edge  of  adverse  circumstance,  and  tum 
Into  their  contraries  the  petty  plagues 
And  hinderances  with  which  they  stand  beset 
In  early  youth,  among  my  native  hills, 
I  knew  a  Scottish  peasant  who  possess^ 
A  few  sffliU  crofts  of  stone-encumber'd  grouiid  $ 
Masses  of  every  shape  and  size,  that  lay 
Scatter'd  about  under  the  mouldering  walls 
Of  a  rough  precipice  \  and  some,  apart. 
In  quarters  unobnozioQs  to  such  chance. 
As  if  the  moon  had  sbower'd  them  down  in  spitei 
But  he  repined  not    Though  the  plough  was  scared 
By  these  obstroctioos, « round  the  shady  stones 
A  fertilizing  moisture,'  said  the  swain, 
*  Gathers,  and  is  preserved ;  and  feeding  dews 
And  damps,  through  all  the  droughty  summer  day, 
From  out  their  subttance  teroinf^  maVnXiMk 
Herhu^thatnevttfdUt  iiofnmtitkui;^'^ 
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So  green,  to  freah,  m  plentiful,  as  mine !' 

But  thinly  sown  these  natures ;  rare,  at  least, 

The  mutual  aptitude  of  seed  and  soil 

That  yields  such  kindly  product.    He,  whose  bed 

Perhaps  yon  loose  sods  cover,  the  poor  pensioner 

Brought  yesterday  from  our  sequesterM  dell 

Here  to  lie  down  in  lasting  quiet — he, 

If  living  now,  could  otherwise  report 

()f  rustic  loneliness ;  that  gray-hairM  orphan — 

So  call  him,  for  humanity  to  him 

No  parent  was — feelingly  could  have  told. 

In  life,  in  death,  what  solitude  can  breed 

Of  selfishness,  and  cruelty,  and  vice; 

Or,  if  it  breed  not,  hath  not  power  to  cure. 

But  your  compliance,  sir,  with  our  request 

My  words  too  long  have  hinder 'd." 

Undeterr'd, 
Perhaps  incited  rather,  by  these  shocks. 
In  no  ungracious  opposition,  given 
To  the  confiding  spirit  of  his  own 
Kxperienced  faith,  the  reverend  pastor  said. 
Around  him  looking, "  Where  shall  I  begin  f 
Who  shall  be  first  selected  from  my  flock, 
(^ather'd  together  in  their  peaceful  fold  ?** 
He  paused,  and  having  lifted  up  his  eyes 
To  the  pure  heaven,  he  cast  them  down  again 
Upon  the  earth  beneath  his  feet ;  and  spake. 
**  To  a  mysteriou9ly«K»nsorted  pair 
This  place  is  consecrate ;  to  death  and  life, 
And  to  the  best  affections  that  proceed 
Prom  their  conjunction ;— consecrate  to  faith 
In  him  who  bled  for  man  upon  the  cro3s ; 
Hallow*d  to  revelation ;  and  no  less 
To  reason  *s  mandates :  and  the  hopes  divine 
Of  pure  imagination ; — above  all, 
To  charity,  and  lovp,  that  have  provided 
Within  these  precincts,  a  capacious  bed 
.\od  receptacle,  open  to  the  good 
And  evil,  to  the  just  and  the  unjust ; 
In  which  they  find  an  equal  resting-place : 
K*en  as  the  multitude  of  kindred  brooks 
And  streams,  whose  murmur  fills  this  hollow  \'ale. 
Whether  their  course  be  turbulent  or  smooth, 
Their  waters  clear  or  sullied,  all  arc  lost 
Within  the  bosom  of  yon  crystal  lake. 
And  end  their  journey  in  the  same  repose ! 
"And  blest  are  they  who  sleep;  and  we  that 
know, 
While  in  a  spot  like  this  we  breathe  and  walk, 
That  all  beneath  us  by  the  vrin^i  are  cover *d 
Of  motherly  humanity,  outspread 
And  gatherini;  all  within  their  tcnrler  shade. 
Though  loath  and  slow  to  come !     A  battle  field, 
In  stillness  left  when  slaughter  is  no  more. 
With  this  compared,  is  a  strange  spectacle  ! 
A  rueful  sight  the  wild  shore  strewn  with  wrecks. 
And  trod  by  people  in  afflicted  quest 
Of  friends  and  kindreil,  whom  the  angr>'  sea 
Restores  not  to  their  prayer !     Ah  I  who  would 

think 
That  all  the  scatterM  subjects  which  compose 
luarth*s  melanch.tly  visidu  through  the  space 
»)f  all  her  climes :  thesp  wrftrhed,  these  depraved. 
To  virtue  loft,  inseii«il»h'  i»f  (>eace, 
From  the  deli<:hts  of  charily  cut  otV, 
To  pity  dead,  th*  oppressor  and  Ih'  oppic%l\ 


T}Tants  who  utter  ]Be  destroying  word. 

And  slaves  who  will  content  to  be  dettrtr^d— 

Were  of  one  species  with  the  ihrltcr*d  Jew, 

Who,  with  a  dutiful  and  tender  hand, 

Did  lodge,  in  an  appropriated  spot. 

This  file  of  infants ;  some  that  never  bmtM 

The  vital  air ;  and  others,  who,  alkiwH 

That  privilege,  did  yet  expire  too  soon. 

Or  with  too  brief  a  warning,  to  admit 

Administration  of  the  holy  rite 

That  lovingly  consigns  the  babe  to  th*  aims 

Of  Jetut,  and  his  everlasting  care. 

These  that  in  trembling  hope  are  laid  apart ; 

And  the  besprinkled  nursling,  unrequired 

Till  he  begins  to  smile  upon  the  breast 

That  feeds  him ;  and  the  tottering  littk  oac 

Taken  from  air  and  sunshine  when  the  lott 

Of  infancy  first  blooms  upon  his  cheek ; 

The  thinking,  thoughtless    acboolboy.  tta  Ml 

youth 
Of  soul  impetuous,  and  the  bashful  maid 
Smitten  while  all  the  promises  of  life 
Are  opening  round  her :  those  of  middle  afi. 
Cast  down  while  confident  in  strength  they  Mi 
Like  pillars  fix'd  more  firmly,  as  might  stem, 
And  more  secure,  by  very  weight  of  all 
That,  for  support,  rests  on  them ;  the  teajH 
And  burdensome :  and  lastly,  that  pooc  frw 
Whose  light  of  reason  is  with  age  extinct; 
The  hopeful  and  the  hopeless,  first  and  hii. 
The  earliest  summon 'd  and  the  longest  spvc^ 
Are  here  deposited,  with  tribute  paid 
Various,  but  unto  each  some  tribate  paid; 
As  if,  amid  these  peaceful  hills  and  groves. 
Society  weie  touchM  with  kind  concern: 
And  gentle  *  Nature  grieved,  that  one  ihoel^^> 
Or,  if  the  change  demanded  nu  regret. 
Observed  the  liberating  stroke — and  bless'i 
And  whence  that  tribute '  when'foreihrfeii|Bfc 
Not  from  the  naked  heart  alone  of  man, 
(Though  claiming  high  distinction  apoaeinfc 
As  the  sole  spring  and  fountain-head  of  teais, 
His  own  peculiar  utterance  for  distress 
Or  gladness.)    No/*  the  philosophic  print 
Continued, "  tis  not  in  the  vital  seat 
Of  feeling  to  produce  them,  without  aid 
From  the  pure  soul,  the  soul  sublime  andpai; 
With  her  two  faculties  of  eye  and  ear. 
The  one  by  which  a  creature,  whom  bn  sai 
Have  render'd  prone,  can  upward  look  to  lfl>v 
The  other  that  empowen  him  to  pereeivt 
The  voice  of  deity,  on  height  and  plain. 
Whispering  those  truths  in  stillness,  wteb  t 

Woan, 
To  the  four  quarters  of  the  winds,  piocUaw- 
Not  without  such  assistance  could  the  use 
Of  these  benign  observances  prevaiL 
Thus  are  they  bom,  thus  foster *d  and  naiBtaiBKi 
And  by  the  care  prospective  of  our  wise 
Forefathers,  who,  to  ^uard  again*it  the  »bdcks. 
The  fluctuation  and  decay  of  thine*, 
Imbodied  and  cslalilishM  these  hi^h  truths 
!  In  solemn  institution^ ;  men  coovioced 
That  life  is  love  and  immortality. 
The  being  one,  and  one  the  element. 
TYucK  \\m  \^«  cV-^ncl,  uid  ojiginal  bed, 
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ginning,  bollowM  oat  and  scoop'd 
Sections ;  else  betnyM  and  lost; 
r*d  up  *mid  deserts  infinite ! 
^nuine  course,  the  aim,  and  end 
reason  {  all  conclusions  else 
rain,  presumptuous,  and  penrenc, 
rtaking  of  those  holj  times, 
kt,  is  energy  of  love 
unan ;  exercised  in  pain, 
3  tribulation ;  and  ordain'd, 
id  and  sanctified,  to  pass, 
ides  and  silent  rest,  to  endless  joy. 


M 


BOOK  VL 

CHTARD  AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

AmcuMCirr. 

to  the  Hate  and  church  of  England.  The 
iferior  to  the  ancient  WOTthies  of  the  church, 
is  narretives  with  an  insunce  of  unrequited 
ish  of  mind  subdued,  and  how.  The  lonely 
Instance  of  pemevefance,  which  leads  by 
in  example  of  atnised  talents,  irresolution, 
•SB.  Soliury,  applying  this  covertly  to  his 
fks  for  an  instance  of  scMue  stranger,  whose 
may  have  led  him  to  end  his  days  here. 
Mwer,  giyes  an  account  of  the  harmonizing 
solitude  upon  two  men  of  opposite  princi- 
id  encountered  agitations  in  public  life. 
'  which  peace  may  be  obtained  expressed, 

Solitary  hints  at  an  overpowering  fatality, 
le  pastor.  What  subjects  he  will  exclude 
atives.  Conversation  upon  this.  Instance 
iable  character,  a  female,  and  why  given, 
rith  this,  a  meek  sufferer,  from  unguarded 
d  love.  Instance  of  heavier  guilt,  and  its 
s  to  the  offender.  With  this  instance  of  a 
Dtract  broken  is  contrasted  one  of  a  wi- 
mcing  his  faithful  affection  towanls  his 
e  by  his  care  of  their  female  children. 

*jown  by  freedom  shaped,  to  gird 
overeign's  brow  !  and  to  the  throne 
fits !    Whose  deep  foundations  lie 
I  and  the  people's  love ; 
are  equity,  whose  seat  is  law. 
ate  of  England  !    And  conjoin 
alutation  as  devout, 
ipiritual  fat>ric  of  her  church ; 
nth ;  by  blood  of  martyrdom 
f  the  hands  of  wisdom  rearM 
lioliness,  with  order'd  pomp, 
inreproved.    The  voice,  that  greets 
of  both,  shall  pray  for  both ; 
ly  protected  and  sustained, 
dure  long  as  the  *sea  surrounds 

land,  or  sunshine  warms  her  soil, 
elling  hills,  and  spacious  plains  ! 
1  shore  to  shore  with  steeple-towers, 
tose  **  silent  finger  points  to  heaven  ;*' 

St  wide  intervals,  the  bulk 
nster,  lifted  al>ove  the  cloud 
iir,  which  town  or  city  breeds 
Ibe  sun*s  glad  beams, — may  ne'er 
cession  fail  of  English  hearts, 
icestral  feeling  can  perceive 
i  holy  structures  ye  possess 
}  lotentt  Mod  the  cbitrm 


Of  pious  sentiment  difAitcd  afar. 

And  human  charity,  and  socbl  knre. 

Tboa  never  shall  th'  indignities  of  time 

Approach  their  reverend  graces,  traoppoeed ; 

Nor  shall  th«  elements  be  free  to  hurt 

Their  fair  proportions ;  nor  the  blinder  rage 

Of  bigot  zeal  madly  to  overturn ; 

And,  if  the  desolating  hand  of  war 

Spare  them,  they  shall  continue  to  bestow^ 

Upon  the  throng'd  abodes  of  busy  men 

(Depraved,  and  ever  prone  to  fill  their  minds 

Exclusively  with  transitory  things) 

An  air  and  mien  of  dignified  pursuit  i 

Of  sweet  civility — on  rustic  wildt. 

The  poet,  fostering  for  his  native  land 

Such  hope,  entreats  that  servants  may  abound 

Of  those  pure  altars  worthy ;  ministers 

Detach'd  from  pleasure,  to  the  love  of  gain 

Superior,  insusceptible  of  pride. 

And  by  ambitious  longings  undisturbM ; 

Men,  whose  delight  is  where  their  duty  leads 

Or  fixes  them ;  whose  least  distinguish'd  day 

Shines  with  some  portion  of  that  heavenly  lustre 

Which  makes  the  Sabbath  lovely  in  the  sight 

Of  blessed  angels,  pitying  human  cares. 

And,  as  on  earth  it  is  the  doom  of  truth 

To  be  perpetually  attack'd  by  foes 

Open  or  covert,  be  that  priesthood  still. 

For  her  defence,  replenish'd  with  a  band 

Of  strenuous  champions,  in  scholastic  arts 

Thoroughly  disciplined ;  nor  (if  in  course 

Of  the  revolving  world's  disturbances 

Cause  should  recur,  which  righteous  heaven  avert ! 

To  meet  such  trial)  from  their  spiritual  sire 

Degenerate;  who,  constrain'd  to  wield  the  srvord 

Of  disputation,  shrunk  not,  though  assail'd 

With  hostile  din,  and  combating  in  sight 

Of  angry  umpires,  partial  and  unjust ; 

And  did,  thereafter,  bathe  their  hands  in  fire. 

So  to  declare  the  conscience  satisfied : 

Nor  for  their  bodies  would  accept  release ; 

But,  blessing  God  and  praising  him,  bequeathed 

With  their  last  breath,  from  out  the  smouldering 

flame. 
The  faith  which  they  by  diligence  had  eam*d. 
Or,  through  illuminating  grace,  received. 
For  their  dear  countrymen,  and  all  mankind. 
0  high  example,  constancy  divine  ! 

E'en  such  a  man  (inheriting  the  zeal 
And  from  the  sanctity  of  elder  times 
Not  deviating, — a  priest,  the  like  of  whom, 
If  multiplied,  and  in  their  stations  set. 
Would  o'er  the  bosom  of  a  joyful  land 
Spread  true  religion,  and  her  genuine  fruits) 
Before  me  stood  that  day ;  on  holy  ground 
Fraught  with  the  relics  of  mortality, 
F.xalting  tender  themes,  by  just  degrees 
To  lofty  raised ;  and  to  the  highest,  last ; 
The  head  and  mighty  paramount  of  truths ; 
Immortal  life,  in  never-fading  worlds. 
For  mortal  creatures,  conquer'd  and  secured. 

That  basis  laid,  those  principles  of  faith 
Announced,  as  a  preparatory  act 
Of  reverence  to  the  spirit  of  the  place ; 
The  pastor  cast  his  eyes  u^n  VVi«  ^tomtv^^ 
Nut,  as  before,  Uke  one  ovpww'^  ^V\:tLWW*^ 
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But  with  z  mild  and  sociftl  cbeerfulnesi. 
Then  to  the  solitary  tuin'd,  and  spake. 

"At  morn  or  eve,  in  your  retired  domain, 
Perchance  you  not  unfrequently  have  mark'd 
A  visiter — in  quest  of  herbs  and  flowers ; 
Too  delicate  employ,  as  would  appear 
For  one,  who,  though  of  drooping  mien,  had  yet 
From  nature's  kindliness  received  a  frame 
Robust  as  ever  rural  labour  bred." 

The  solitary  answer'd :  "  Such  a  form 
Full  well  I  recollect    We  often  cross 'd 
Each  other's  path ;  but,  as  th*  intruder  seemM 
Fondly  to  prize  the  silence  which  he  kept. 
And  I  as  willingly  did  cherish  mine, 
We  met,  and  pass'd,  like  shadows.    I  have  heard, 
From  my  good  host  that  he  was  crazed  in  brain 
By  unrequited  love  }  and  scaled  the  rocks, 
Dived  into  caves,  and  pierced  the  matted  woods 
In  hope  to  find  some  virtuous  herb  of  power 
To  cure  his  malady  !*' 

The  vicar  smiled, 
"  Alas !  before  to-morrow's  sun  goes  down 
His  habitation  will  be  here :  for  him 
That  open  grave  is  destined." 

«  Died  he  then 
Of  pain  and  grief  ?"  the  solitary  ask'd, 
•*  Believe  it  not — oh  !  never  could  that  be  !" 

•*  He  loved,"  the  vicar  answer'd, "  deeply  loved. 
Loved  fondly,  truly,  fervently  {  and  dared 
At  length  to  tell  his  love,  but  sued  in  vain  { 
Rejected — ^>'ca  repell'd — and,  if  with  scorn 
Upon  the  haughty  maiden's  brow,  'tis  but 
A  high-prized  plume  which  female  beauty  wears 
In  wantonness  of  conquest,  or  puts  on 
To  cheat  the  world,  or  from  herself  to  hide 
Humiliation,  when  no  ]on;;er  free. 
That  he  could  brook,  and  glory  in  ; — but  when 
The  tidings  came  thnt  she  whom  he  had  wooM 
Was  wedded  to  another,  and  his  heart 
Was  forced  to  rend  away  its  only  hope. 
Then,  pity  could  have  scarcely  found  on  earth 
An  object  worthier  of  regard  than  he. 
In  the  transition  of  that  bitter  hour  ! 
Lost  was  slie,  lost ;  nor  could  the  suflcrer  say 
That  in  the  act  of  preference  he  had  been 
Unjustly  dealt  with  ;  but  the  maid  was  gone  ! 
Had  vanishM  from  his  prospects  and  desires ; 
Not  by  translation  to  the  heavenly  choir 
Who  have  put  off  their  mortal  spoils — ah  no! 
She  lives  another's  wishes  to  complete, — 
*  Joy  be  their  lot,  and  happiness,'  ho  cried, 
<  His  lot  and  hers  as  misery  is  mine  ." 

*<  Such  was  that  strong  concussion  ;  but  the  man, 
Who  trembled,  trunk  and  limbs,  like  some  huge  oak 
By  a  fierce  tempest  shaken,  soon  resumed 
The  steadfast  quiet  natural  to  a  mind 
Of  composition  gentle  and  sedate. 
And  in  it<  movements  circumspect  and  slow. 
To  books,  and  to  the  long  forsaken  desk. 
O'er  which  enchain 'd  by  science  he  had  loved 
To  bond,  he  stoutly  rcaddress'd  himself. 
Resolved  to  quell  his  pain,  and  search  for  tnitli 
With  keener  appetite  (if  that  might  be) 
And  closer  industry.    Of  what  ensued 
Witbin  the  heart  no  outward  si,;n  appear'd 
Till  B  betraying  sickliness  w^v  »eeu 


To  tinge  hia  cheek  ;  tad  tkkoagk  hw  Ihm  cc 
With  slow  mutation  nnconcealablei 
Such  universal  change  as  autniBB  amlkm 
In  the  iSur  body  of  a  leaf/  grove 
Ditcolour'd,  then  divested.    Tis  aflnaM 
By  poets  ikill'd  in  nature's  tecrtt  w^rs 
That  love  will  not  submit  to  bt  coatraO'l 
By  mastery  t  and  the  good  msA  lack^  aotlni 
Who  strove  t'  instil  this  truth  iDto  hb  wai, 
A  mind  in  all  heart  mysteiicfl  BBveoid. 
<  Go  to  the  hills,'  said  one,  *  remit  a  vkils 
This  baneful  diligence ;  at  early  moca 
Court  the  fresh  air,  explore  the  baths  aid  «m 
And,  leaving  it  to  others  to  foretcJl, 
By  calculations  sage,  the  ebb  and  flow 
Of  tides,  and  when  the  mooo  wiU  be  cclipnl, 
Do  you,  for  your  own  benefit,  eonstiwt 
A  calendar  of  flowers,  plock'd  as  Qmy  bkv 
Where  health  abides,  and  cbeeifuloesi,aadpM 
The  attempt  was  made ;  tis  needless  to  itprt 
How  hopelessly :  but  innocence  is  stnn^ 
An  an  entire  simplicity  of  mind, 
A  thing  most  sacred  in  the  eye  of 
That  open^,  for  such  sufferers,  relief 
Within  their  souls,  a  fount  of  grace  dfriac; 
And  doth  commend  their  weakness  and 
To  nature's  care,  assisted  in  her  ofllce 
By  all  the  elements  that  round  ber  wait 
To  generate,  to  preserve,  and  to  rcrtmei 
And  by  her  beautiful  array  of  forms 
Shedding  sweet  influence  from  above,  or  | 
Delight  exhaling  from  the  ground  tbey 

**  Impute  it  not  to  impatience,  if,"  exdaiB'^ 
The  wanderer, "  I  infer  that  he  was  beall 
By  perseverance  in  the  course  prescribed." 

**  You  do  not  err :  the  poweis,  that  had  bsa 
By  slow  degrees,  were  gradually  regaia'd; 
The  fluttering  nerves  composed  {  the  beatiagl 
In  rest  establish'd  ;  and  the  jarring  tbovfMi 
To  harmony  restored.     But  yon  dark  mould 
Will  cover  him,  in  the  fulness  of  his  stifBftb' 
Hastily  smitten,  by  a  fever's  force ; 
Yet  nut  with  stroke  so  sudden  as  refused 
Time  to  look  back  with  tenderness  on  her 
Whom  he  had  loved  in  passion, — and  to  seal 
Some  farewell  words — with  one,  but  one,R|i 
That,  from  his  dying  hand,  she  would  aectpl 
Of  his  possessions  that  which  most  be  prissd; 
A  book,  upon  whose  leaves  some  chosen  pliaB 
By  his  own  hand  disposed  with  nicest  can. 
In  undecaying  beauty  were  preserved ; 
Mute  register,  to  him,  of  time  and  place. 
And  various  fluctuations  in  the  breast  { 
To  her,  a  monument  of  faithful  love 
Cunquer'd,  and  in  tranquillity  retain'd  f 

"  Close  to  his  destined  habitation,  Ues 
One  who  achieved  a  humbler  victory, 
Though  marvellous  in  its  kmd.     A  place  thM 
High  in  these  mountains,  that  allured  a  band 
Of  keen  adventurers  to  unite  their  pains 
In  search  of  precious  ore :  who  tried,  weie  Cm 
And  all  desisted,  all,  save  him  alone. 
He,  taking  counsel  of  his  own  clear  tboogbls. 
And  trusting  only  to  his  own  weak  baadb, 
Urged  unrrmittini^ly  the  stubborn  work, 
VuMcou^fi^^MucvixxTAsitASLCcd  ^  then,  as  tiiae 
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»  while  ifiU  liif  looelj  •ffortt  fbond 
pcnse,  derided  i  and  at  len^^, 
pitied  I  as  iotane  of  mind  i 
I  dieaded  at  tlie  ^ckleH  thiaU 
rancan  tpiriti  feeding  hope 
tfl  moekery  of  light  and  found ; 
it  hope,  encouraged  and  dettroj'd. 
1  the  lord  of  seatoni  had  matured 

I  of  earth  through  space  of  twice  ten  yean 
Dtain*s  entrails  offerM  to  his  Tiew 
ibling  grasp  the  long  deterr'd  reward, 
more  transport  did  Columbus  greet 
his  rich  discovery  .'  but  our  swain, 
ero  till  his  point  was  gain'd, 

II  unable  to  support  the  weight 
irous  fortune.    On  the  fields  he  lookM 
unsettled  liberty  of  thought, 
ce  and  wishes  {  in  the  daylight  walk'd 
d  restless ;  ever  and  anon 
a  his  gratitude  immoderate  cups 
f  might  be  said  to  die  of  joy ! 
h'd }  but  conspicuous  to  this  day 
,  reoliins  that  link'd  his  cottage  door 
tiae*s  mouth ;  a  long,  and  slanting  track, 
t  nigged  mountain's  stony  side, 

his  daily  visits  to  and  from 
wme  centre  of  a  constant  hope. 
tige»  neither  force  of  beating  rain, 
ricissitudes  of  frost  and  thaw 
oe  to  fade,  till  ages  pass  away ; 

named,  in  memory  of  the  event, 
I  of  Perseverance.** 

**  Thou  from  whom 
I  his  strength,**  ezclaim*d  the  wanderer, 
O! 

I  direct  it ! — to  the  virtuous  grant 
etrative  eye  which  can  perceive 
ilind  world  the  guiding  vein  of  hope, 
e  this  labourer,  such  may  dig  their  way 
;cB,  nnseduced,  unterrified  ;* 
'  tbm  wise  Mm  firmness  of  resolve  !*' 
t  prayer  were  not  superfluous,*'  said  the 
riest, 

the  noblest  relics,  proudest  dust, 
eetminster,  for  Britain's  glory,  holds 
the  bosom  of  her  awful  pile, 
«aly  collected.    Yet  the  sigh, 
irafts  that  prayer  to  heaven,  is  due  to  all, 
-er  laid,  who  living  fell  below 
litae*i  humbler  mark ;  a  sigh  of  fat'ii 
i  opposite  extreme  they  sank. 
raid  you  pity  her  who  yonder  rests ; 
rtber  off  t  the  pair,  who  here  are  laid } 
ive  all,  that  mixture  of  earth's  mould 
light  of  this  green  hillock  to  my  mind 
!   He  lived  not  till  his  locks  were  n^pM 
onable  frost  of  age ;  nor  died 
Ui  temples,  prematurely  forced 

the  manly  brown  with  silver  gray, 
t»vious  instance  of  the  sad  effect 
id,  when  thoughtless  folly  hath  usurp'd 
tnral  crown  that  sage  experience  wears. 
>latile,  ingenious,  quick  to  learn, 
mpt  to  exhibit  all  that  he  possess'd 
d  perlbrm  !  a  sealous  actor— hired 
I  troop  of  mirth,  a  soldier^— sworn 


Into  the  lists  of  giddy  enterpriie— 

Such  was  he  i  yet,  as  if  within  his  frame 

Two  several  soul^  alternately  had  lodged. 

Two  sets  of  manners  could  the  youth  put  on ; 

And,  fraught  with  antics  as  the  Indian  bird 

That  writhes  and  chatters  in  her  wiry  cage ; 

Was  graceful,  when  it  pleased  him,  smooth  and  still 

As  the  mute  swan  that  floats  adown  the  stream, 

Or,  on  the  waters  of  the  unruffled  lake. 

Anchors  her  placid  beauty.    Not  a  leaf. 

That  flutters  on  the  bough,  moro  light  than  He ; 

And  not  a  flower,  that  droops  in  the  green  shade. 

Mora  winningly  reserved !   If  ye  inquire 

How  such  consummate  elegance  was  bred 

Amid  these  wilds,  this  answer  may  suflke, 

Twas  natura*s  will ;  who  sometimes  undeortifces. 

For  the  reproof  of  human  vanity. 

Art  to  outstrip  in  her  peculiar  walk. 

Hence,  for  this  favourite,  lavishly  endowM 

With  personal  gifts,  and  bright  instinctive  wit. 

While  both,  embellishing  each  other,  stood 

Yet  farther  lecoomiended  by  the  charm 

Of  fine  demeanour,  and  by  dance  and  song, 

And  skill  in  letters,  every  fancy  shaped 

Fair  expectations ;  nor,  when  to  the  world*8 

Capacious  field  forth  went  the  adventurer  there 

Were  he  and  his  attainments  overlook*d. 

Or  scantily  rewarded ;  but  all  hopes,  • 

Cherisb'd  for  him,  he  suffer'd  to  depart. 

Like  blighted  buds ;  or  clouds  that  mimick'd  land 

Before  the  sailor's  eye ;  or  diamond  drops 

That  sparkling  deck'd  the  morning  grass  {  or  angh* 

That  wiu  attractive — and  hath  ceased  to  be ! 

Yet  when  this  prodigal  retum'd,  the  rites 

Of  joyful  greeting  were  on  him  bestow'd. 

Who,  by  humiliation  undeterr'd, 

Sought  for  his  weariuess  a  place  of  rest 

Within  his  father's  gates.    Whence  came  be.^— 

clothed 
In  tatter'd  garb,  from  hovels  where  abides 
Necessity,  the  stationary  host 
Of  vagrant  poverty ;  from  rifted  bams 
Where  no  one  dwells  but  the  wide  staring  owl 
And  the  owl's  prey ;  from  these  bare  haunts,  ts 

wliich 
He  had  descended  from  the  proud  saloon. 
He  came,  the  ghost  of  beauty  and  of  health. 
The  wreck  of  gayety  !  but  soon  revived 
In  strength,  in  power  refitted,  he  renew'd 
His  suit  to  fortune ;  and  she  smiled  again 
Upon  a  fickle  iogrete.    Thrice  he  rose, 
Thrice  sank  as  willingly.    For  he,  whose  nerves 
Were  used  to  thrill  with  pleasure,  while  his  voice 
Softly  accompanied  the  tuneful  harp. 
By  the  nice  finger  of  fair  ladies,  touch 'd 
In  glittering  halls,  was  able  to  derive 
No  less  enjoyment  from  an  abject  choice. 
Who  happier  for  the  moment — ^who  more  blithe 
Than  this  fall'n  spirit  ?  in  those  dreary  holds 
His  talents  lending  to  exalt  the  freaks 
Of  merr>--makiog  beggars, — now,  provoked 
To  laughter  multiplied  in  louder  peals 
By  bis  malicious  wit;  then,  all  encbaih'd 
With  route  astonishment,  themselves  to  see 
In  their  own  arts  outdone,  their  Cuna  eeli\fMl^ 
As  by  the  very  presence  ol  th«  ti«^ 
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Who  dkUtCf  and  intpirti  iUafive  featt, 
For  knavish  parpOMf !   The  city,  too, 
(With  shame  I  speak  it,)  to  her  guilty  howers 
Allured  him,  sank  so  low  in  self-respect 
Km  there  to  linger,  there  to  eat  his  hread, 
Hired  minstrel  of  Toluptuous  blandishment  i 
Charming  the  air  with  skill  of  hand  or  voice, 
Listen  who  would,  be  wrought  upon  who  might, 
Sincerely  wretched  hearts,  or  falsely  gay. 
Such  the  too  frequent  tenor  of  his  boast 
In  ears  that  relish'd  the  report ; — but  all 
Was  from  his  parents  happily  conceal'd ; 
Who  saw  enough  for  blame  and  pitying  love. 
They  also  were  permitted  to  receive 
His  last,  repentant  breath,  and  closed  his  eyes, 
No  more  to  open  on  that  irksome  world 
Where  he  had  long  existed  in  the  state 
Of  a  young  fowl  beneath  one  mother  hatch*d 
Though  from  another  sprung — of  difTcrent  kind; 
Where  he  had  lived,  and  couii!  lut  cease  to  live 
Distracted  in  propensity ;  contriit 
With  neither  element  of  good  or  ill  \ 
And  yet  in  both  rejoicing  {  man  unblest  i 
Of  contradictions  infinite  the  slave. 
Till  his  deliverance,  when  mercy  made  him 
One  with  himself,  and  one  with  them  who  sleep.*' 
"  Tis  strange,"  observed  the  solitary,  **  strange. 
It  teems,  and  scarcely  lesj  than  pitiful. 
That  in  a  land  where  charity  provides 
For  all  that  can  no  longer  feed  themselves, 
A  man  like  this  should  choose  to  bring  his  shame 
To  the  parental  door ;  and  with  his  sighs 
Infect  the  air  which  he  had  freely  breathed 
In  happy  infancy.    He  could  not  pine, 
Through  lack  of  convene,  no,  he  must  have  found 
Abundant  oxercisc  for  thought  and  speech, 
In  his  dividual  being,  solf-rcvicw*d, 
Self-catechizrd,  uelf-punish'd.     Some  there  are 
Who,  drawiu;;  near  their  fiivil  home,  and  much 
And  d.iily  lon;;inf;  that  the  same  were  icachM, 
WouM  rather  shun  than  seek  the  fellowship 
Of  kindred  muuld.     Such  hnply  here  are  laid  V* 

"  Yes,"  said  the  priest,  "  the  genius  of  our  hills, 
Who  seem*,  by  these  stupendous  barriers  cast 
Uiiund  his  domain,  desirous  not  alone 
To  keep  his  own,  but  also  to  exclude 
All  iither  progeny,  doth  sometimes  lure, 
K'en  by  this  studied  depth  of  privacy, 
The  unhappy  alien  hopinc;  (■>  obt:iin 
Concealment,  or  seduced  Iiy  wish  to  fmd. 
In  place  from  outward  molcvtntion  free, 
Helps  to  internal  ease.    Of  nnny  such 
Could  I  discourse  ;  but  as  their  stpy  was  brief. 
So  their  departure  only  left  behind 
Fancies,  and  loose  conjectures.    Other  trace 
Survi\'e-«,  for  worthy  mentitn,  of  a  p:iir 
Who.  from  the  pressure  uf  their  several  fates. 
Meeting  as  st runners,  in  i  r't* y  i.)'.vn 
Whose  blue  tw^U  owvmv.v.  \  a  di<^t:int  reach 
Of  ths*  f.4r  windin};  v:ile,  iiir.::i  iM  ns  I'liends 
True  to  thrii  cli  'lOo  ;  ai:.!  ;;i\e  their  Iwnes  in  trust 
To  this  loved  cemetery,  In  ro  to  l.nliro 
With  un«  scutcheon M  prn.iry  ijnerr'il 
Far  fmm  the  family  vault.     A  rhieftriin  one 
By  right  of  hiith  ;  within  wh<"ie  <p  >tlcss  breast 
The  fire  uf  ancient  Calcduiii'A  buruW. 


He,  with  the  foramott  wboM  lapafifMi  bin 
The  Stnarty  huding  to  iMone,  by  fbm 
Of  arms,  the  crown  which  bifoCiy  had  M, 
Aroused  hii  clan  {  and,  fi^tiof  at  their  kni. 
With  his  brave  sword  endcavourM  ta  pvfHi 
CuUoden's  lata)  overthrow.    Eaoped 
From  that  disastrous  root,  to  forvign  shoiti 
He  fled ;  and  when  the  lenient  hand  of  tine 
ThoM  troubles  had  appeased,  he  to^ht  and  guV. 
For  his  obscured  condition,  aa  obamt 
Retreat,  within  this  nook  of  Ea^lah  gnoil 
The  other,  bom  in  Britain's  louthtn  tiact, 
Had  fix'd  his  milder  loyalty,  mad  placed 
His  gentler  sentiments  of  love  ud  hate, 
There,  where  lAey  placed  thtm  who  ia 

prized 
The  new  succession,  as  a  lino  of  kings 
Whose  oath  had  virtae  to  protect  the  knd 
Against  the  dire  assaults  of  papacj 
And  arbitrary  rule.    But  launch  thy  baik 
On  the  distempered  flood  of  public  life, 
And  cause  for  most  rare  triumph  will  be 
If,  spite  of  keenest  eye  and  steadiest  hand. 
The  stream,  that  bears  thee  forward, prove  astiHi 
Or  late,  a  perilous  master.    He,  who  oft. 
Under  the  battlements  and  stmte^  ticei 
That  round  his  mansion  cast  a  sober  glosB, 
Had  moralized  on  this,  and  other  troths 
Of  kindred  import,  pleased  and  satislied. 
Was  forced  to  vent  his  wisdom  with  a  sigh 
Heaved  from  the  heart  in  fortune's  bitlen«, 
When  he  had  crush*d  a  plentiful  estait 
By  ruinous  contest,  to  obtain  a  seat 
In  Britjun's  senate.    Fruitless  was  the  atttoipi: 
And  while  the  uproar  of  that  desperate  tuiU 
Continued  3-et  to  vibrate  on  his  ear. 
The  vanquish'd  whig,  beneath  a  horrmt^d  nam, 
( For  the  mere  sound  and  echo  of  his  own 
Haunted  him  with  sensations  of  disgust 
That  he  was  glad  to  k'se,)  slunk  from  the  vorii 
To  the  deep  shade  of  these  untravell'd  wildi; 
In  which  the  Scottish  laird  had  lung  pcssesiM 
An  undisturbM  abode.    Here,  then,  thej  bk:. 
Two  doughty  champions ;  flaming  Jacobite 
And  sullen  Hanoverian  !    You  might  think 
That  losses  and  vexations,  less  severe 
Than  those  which  they  had  severally  sustaiBX 
Would  have  inclined  each  to  abate  his  zeal 
For  his  ungrateful  cause ;  no, — I  have  heaid 
My  reverend  father  tell  that,  *mid  the  rafan 
Of  that  small  town  encountering  thus,  they  SQ^ 
Daily,  its  bowling-green  with  harmless  stnfr; 
Pbgued  with  uncharitable  thoughts  th«>  rhorci: 
And  vexM  the  market-place.     But  in  the  birssa 
Of  these  opponents  graduilly  was  wreu  jh:. 
With  little  change  of  general  sentimcci. 
Such  change  towards  e.ich  other,  Ihit  tftcir  u*i;-« 
By  choice  xvere  spent  in  constant  fcl|j«<:tir: 
And  if,  at  times,  they  fretted  wiih  the  >».ke. 
Those  very  bickerin^rs  made  them  love  it  t.  ». 

**  A  favourite  houiidary  to  their  lenct^  .>'-'  >^'*< 
Thi%churchyanJ  was.  And,  whether  they  in  azi 
Ti ending;  their  path  in  sympathy  and  .i:.i 
In  siicial  converse,  or  hy  some  #h-.'rl  «f  if  .* 
Di'scieelly  parted  to  preserve  the  ;<i<r. 
\v^iv«  %V^v\Mldom  fiil'd  t*  extend  its  fwi} 
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ds,  when  they  awhile  had  marked 
let  of  this  holy  ground, 
its  soothing  air ;  the  spirit  of  hope 
agnaninitji  that,  spuming 
ifish  diflerence,  and  dispute, 
e  which  transitory  things, 
kingdoms  of  the  earth,  create, 
tore  of  forgetfulness, 
reness,  finom  the  praise  debarr'd, 
i  Christian  virtue  might  hare  claim'd. 

0  yet  remember  here  to  have  seen 
figures,-*seated  on  the  stump 

,  their  favourite  resting  place, 
anant  of  the  long-lived  tree 
ing  by  a  swift  decay, 
nt  care,  determined  to  erect, 
A  dial,  that  might  stand 
preserved,  and  thus  survive 
;>rivate  monument ;  for  this 
nilar  spot,  in  which  they  wish'd 
vas  pleased  t'  accomplish  the  desire) 
d,  their  remains  should  lie. 
moulder*d  tree  had  stood,  was  raised 
framing,  with  th*  ascent  of  steps 
corated  pillar  lead, 
more  sumptuous  than  might  seem 
ace  ;  yet  built  in  no  proud  scorn 
liness :  they  only  aim'd 
it  respectful  guardianship, 
irgin  of  the  plate,  whereon 
.lis  to  note  the  stealthy  hours, 
riptive  legend.*'    At  these  words 
rn*d,  and  gather'd,  as  we  read, 
te  sense,  in  Latin  numbers  couch'd. 
is  hi*  TMlancholyiaak 
bear  atray,  delusive  hopes, 
the  troubles  he  destroys, 
biindness  thus  is  occupied, 
*rtal !  do  thou  serve  the  will 
uU  master,  and  that  peace 
Id  wants,  shall  be  for  theeconfirm^dy 
rse,  inspired  by  no  unlettered  muse,*' 
skeptic,  *'  and  the  strain  of  thought 
3sture's  language ;  the  soft  voice 
X)rrent  falling  down  the  rocks 
stinctly,  to  the  same  effect 
blended  influence  be  not  lost 
ts,  not  wholly  lost,  I  grant, 
le,  the  more  are  we  required 
ise  among  our  fellow  men, 
no  obeisance  to  the  world, 
desperate  by  <  too  quick  a  sense 
felicity,'— cut  off 
ce  exiles  on  some  barren  rock, 
pointed  prison  ;  not  more  free 
I,  between  two  armies,  set, 
better,  in  the  chill  night  air, 

1  thoughts  to  comfort  them.    Say  why 
lory  of  Prometheus  chain'd  ? 

the  inexhaustible  repast 

is  vitals  }   Say  what  meant  the  woes 

ntail'd  upon  his  race, 

lorrows  of  the  line  of  Thebes  ? 

m,  but  in  tteir  substance  truths, 

vths  !  familbt  to  the  men 

mes,  nor  obso]p|^  in  oorr. 
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Exchange  the  sbcpberd'k  frock  of  native  grv 
For  robes  with  regal  purple  tinged  \  convert 
The  crook  into  a  sceptre  t— give  the  pomp 
Of  circomi tance,  and  here  the  tragic  muM 
Shall  find  apt  sntjects  for  her  highest  art 
Amid  the  groves,  beneath  the  shadowy  hilli, 
The  generations  are  prepared  i  the  pangs, 
The  internal  pangs  are  ready ;  the  dread  strife 
Of  poor  humanity's  afflicted  will 
Struggling  in  vain  with  ruthless  destiny." 

**  Though,"  said  the  priest  in  answer,  «<  i 
terms 
Which  a  divine  philosophy  rejects. 
We,  whose  establish'd  and  unfailing  trust 
Is  in  controlling  providence,  admit 
That,  through  all  stations,  human  life  abomidi 
With  mysteries : — for,  if  faith  were  left  untried. 
How  could  the  might,  that  lurks  within  her,  then 
Be  shown  ?  her  glorious  excellence — ^that  ranks 
Among  the  first  of  powers  and  virtues-— proved  ? 
Our  system  is  not  fashion 'd  to  preclude 
That  sympathy  which  you  for  others  ask ; 
And  I  could  tell,  not  travelling  for  my  theme 
Beyond  these  humble  graves,  of  grievous  crimes 
And  strange  disasters :  but  I  pass  them  by. 
Loath  to  disturb  what  heaven  hath  hush'd  in  pence. 
Still  less,  far  less,  am  I  inclined  to  treat 
Of  man  degraded  in  his  Maker's  sight 
By  the  deformities  of  brutish  vice : 
For,  in  such  portraits,  though  a  vulgar  face 
And  a  course  outside  of  repulsive  life 
And  unaffecting  manners  might  at  once 
Be  recognised  by  all—"  «  Ah !  do  not  think," 
The  wanderer  somewhat  eagerly  exclaim 'd, 
**  Wish  could  be  ours  that  you,  for  such  poor  gain, 
(Gain  shall  I  call  it  ? — gain  of  what  ? — ^for  whom  ?) 
Should  breathe  a  word  tending  to  violate 
Your  own  pure  spirit.    Not  a  step  we  look  or 
In  slight  of  that  forbearance  and  reserve 
Which  common  human-heartedness  inspires. 
And  mortal  ignorance  and  frailty  claim, 
Upon  this  sacred  ground,  if  nowhere  else." 

*«  True,"  said  the  solitary, «  be  it  far 
From  us  to  infringe  the  laws  of  charity. 
Let  judgment  here  in  mercy  be  pronounced ; 
This,  self-respecting  nature  prompts,  and  this 
Wisdom  enjoins  \  but,  if  the  thing  we  seek 
Be  genuine  knowledge,  bear  we  then  in  mind 
How,  from  his  lofty  throne,  the  sun  can  fling 
Colours  as  bright  on  exhalations  bred 
By  weedy  pool  or  pestilential  swamp. 
As  by  the  rivulet  sparkling  where  it  runs. 
Or  the  pellucid  lake.'* 

"Small  risk,"  said  I, 
"  Of  such  illusion  do  we  here  incur  i 
Temptation  here  is  none  to  exceed  the  truth 
No  evidence  appears  that  they  who  rest 
Within  this  ground,  were  covetous  of  praise, 
Or  of  remembrance  even,  deserved  or  not 
Green  is  the  churchyard,  beautiful  and  green, 
Ridge  rising  gently  by  the  side  of  ridge, 
A  heaving  surface — almost  wholly  free 
From  interruption  of  sepulchral  stones, 
And  mantled  o'er  with  aboriginal  turf 
And  everlasting  flowers.    TYiwe  ^•aXtamwcv  VruX 
The  lingering  gVeam  of  tbeis  4tvikX\ft^)iN^ 
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To  onl  recordt  ind  the  lilent  hetrt  { 

Depository  faithful,  and  more  kind 

Than  fondest  epitaphs ;  for,  if  that  fail, 

What  hoots  the  sculptured  tomh  ?  and  who  can 

hlame, 
Who  rather  would  not  envy,  men  that  feel 
This  mutual  confidence ;  if,  from  such  source, 
The  practice  flow, — if  thence,  or  from  a  deep 
And  general  humility  in  death  P 
Nor  should  I  much  condemn  it,  if  it  spring 
From  disregard  of  time's  destructive  power, 
As  only  capable  to  prey  on  things 
Of  earth  and  human  nature's  mortal  part. 
Yet — in  less  simple  districts,  where  we  see 
Stone  lift  its  forehead  emulous  of  stone 
In  courting  notice,  and  the  ground  all  paved 
With  commendations  of  departed  worth  $ 
Reading,  where'er  we  turn,  of  innocent  lives. 
Of  each  domestic  charity  fulfill'd. 
And  sufferings  meekly  borne — I,  for  my  part, 
Though  with  the  silence  pleased  that  here  prevails. 
Among  those  fair  recitals  a]<o  range, 
SoothM  by  the  natural  spirit  which  they  breathe. 
And  in  the  centre  of  a  world  whose  soil 
Is  rank  with  all  unkindness,  compass'd  round 
With  such  memorials,  I  have  sometimes  felt. 
It  was  no  momentary  happiness 
To  have  one  enclosure  where  the  voice  that  speaks 
In  envy  or  detraction  is  not  heard  ; 
Which  malice  may  not  enter ;  where  the  traces 
Of  evil  inclinations  are  unknown  ; 
Where  love  and  pity  tepderly  unite 
With  resignation ;  and  no  jarring  tone 
Intrudes  the  peaceful  concert  to  disturb 
Of  amity  and  gratitude." 

"  Thus  sanctioned," 
The  pastor  said,  "  I  willingly  confine 
My  narratives  to  subjectsi  that  excite 
Feelings  with  these  accordant ;  love,  esteem. 
And  admiration  lifting  up  a  veil, 
A  sunbeam  introducing  among  hearts 
Retired  and  covert ;  so  that  ye  shall  have 
Clear  images  before  your  gladden 'd  eyes 
Of  nature's  unambitious  underwood, 
And  flowers  that  prosper  in  the  shade.    And  when 
I  speak  of  such  among  my  flock  as  swerved 
Or  fell,  those  only  will  I  single  out 
Upon  whose  lapse,  or  error,  something  more 
Than  brotherly  forgiveness  may  attend  ; 
To  such  will  we  restrict  our  notice — else 
Better  my  tongue  were  mute.     And  yet  there  are, 
I  feel,  good  reasons  why  we  should  not  leave 
Wholly  untraced  a  more  forbidding  way, 
For  strength  to  persevere  and  to  support. 
And  energy  to  conquer  and  repel ; — 
These  elements  of  virtue,  that  declare 
The  native  grandeur  of  the  human  soul, 
Are  ofttimev  not  un profitably  shown 
In  the  perversenosH  of  a  srlfish  course : 
Truth  every  day  exemplified,  no  less 
In  the  gray  cottage  by  the  murmuring  stream 
That  in  fantastic  comiueror's  roving  camp, 
Or  'mid  the  factious  senate,  unappalTd 
While  merciless  proscription  ebbs  and  flows. 
Then,"  said  the  vicar,  pointing  as  he  spake, 
'  A  woman  rctti  in  peace  \  surpassM  by  lew 


In  power  of  mind,  and  eloquMt  diieovit. 
Tall  was  her  stature ;  her  complexioa  duk 
And  saturnine ;  her  head  not  raited  lo  hell 
Converse  with  heaven,  nor  yet  de|irest  towariiMfl 
But  in  projection  carried,  as  she  wmlkM 
For  ever  mosiog.    Sunken  were  ber  cyei  t 
Wrinkled  and  furrow'd  with  habitual  thoa^ 
Was  her  broad  forehead ;  like  the  brow  of  one 
Whose  visual  nerve  shrinks  from  a  paiofol  gte 
Of  overpowering  light.    While  yet  a  child, 
S)ie,  'mid  the  humble  flowerets  of  the  vale, 
Tower'd  like  the  imperial  thuCle,  not  oafennhM 
With  its  appropriate  grace,  yet  rather 
To  be  admired,  than  coveted  and  lored. 
E'en  at  that  age  she  ruled,  a  lorereigB 
Over  her  comrades ;  else  their  simple  fpoitt, 
Wanting  all  relish  for  her  strenuons  mind. 
Had  cross'd  her,  only  to  be  shann'd  withi 
0  .'  pang  of  sorrowful  regret  for  those 
Whom,  in  their  youth,  sweet  study  has  enthndn, 
That  they  have  lived  for  haifher  tervitade, 
Whether  in  soul,  in  t>ody,  or  estate ! 
Such  doom  was  her's }  yet  nothing  could 
Her  keen  desire  of  knowledge,  nor  efiace 
Those  brighter  images — by  books  imprcsC 
Upon  her  memory,  faithfully  as  stars 
That  occupy  their  places — and,  though  oft 
Hidden  by  clouds,  and  oft  bcdimmVt  by 
Are  not  to  be  extinguish *d,  nor  impair'd. 

"  Two  passions,  both  degenerate,  for  they  M 
Began  in  honour,  gradually  obtain *d 
Rule  over  her,  and  vex'd  her  daily  life  i 
An  unrelenting  avaricious  thrift ; 
And  a  strange  thraldom  of  maternal  love. 
That  held  her  spirit  in  its  own  despite. 
Bound — by  vexation,  and  regret,  and  scorn, 
j  ConstrainM  forgiveness,  and  relenting  vows. 
And  tears,  in  pride  suppressed,  in  shame  eoacetl't- 
To  a  poor  dissolute  son,  her  only  child. 
Her  wedded  days  had  openM  with  mishap. 
Whence  dire  dependence.     What  roukt  sbepcifaz 
To  shake  the  burden  off '    Ah  !  there  was  felt. 
Indignantly  the  weakness  of  her  sex. 
She  mused — resolved,  adhered  to  her  resohe; 
The  hand  grew  slack  in  almsgiving,  the  heart 
Closed  by  degrees  to  charity ;  heaven*s  blessaf 
Not  seeking  from  that  source,  she  placed  herBstf 
In  ceaseless  pains  and  parsimonious  care. 
Which  got,  and  sternly  hoarded  each  day^gia. 

"  Thus  all  was  re-establish*d,  and  a  pile 
Constructed,  that  suflliced  for  every  end 
Save  the  contentment  of  the  builder's  miadt 
A  mind  b}'  nature  indisposed  to  aught 
So  placid,  so  inactive,  as  content  i 
A  mind  intolerant  of  lasting  peace. 
And  cherishing  the  pang  which  it  deplored. 
Dread  life  of  conflict !  which  1  oft  compared 
To  th'  agitation  of  a  brook  that  runs 
Down  rocky  mountains — buric«l  now  and  lest 
In  silent  |k>o1s,  now  in  stroo);  eddies  chain 'd.-* 
But  never  to  be  charm 'd  to  gentleness; 
Its  best  attainment  tit^  of  such  rrpnse 
As  timid  eyes  miicht  shrink  frum  fathommg. 

*'  A  sudden  illness  seiied  her  in  the  strsoglk 
Of  life*s  autumnal  season.    Shall  I  tell 
\\Vow  OTi\iAt\)t^^<diBath  the  matron  lay. 
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idenc*  rabmituFc,  so  sht  thought  i 
tod,  Tti'd,  and  wrought  upon — almoft 
r,  by  the  maladj  th«t  griped 
itrmte  frame  with  unrelaxiog  power, 
ierce  eagle  fastens  on  the  lamb  ? 
yM,  she  moan'd— her    husband's    sister 
atch'd 

aj  pillow,  waited  on  her  needs ; 
tbe  very  sound  of  that  kind  foot 
^h  to  her  ears !   *  And  must  she  rule»' 
s  the  dying  woman  heard  to  say 
neis,  *  and  roust  she  rule  and  reign, 
tress  of  this  house,  when  I  am  gone  ? 
y  fire — possess  what  I  possess  *d — 
Mt  I  tended— calling  it  her  own  !* 
; — I  fear,  too  much.    One  vernal  evening, 
le  was  yet  in  prime  of  health  and  strength 
smcmber,  while  I  pass'd  her  door, 
with  loitering  step,  and  upward  eye 
owards  tbe  planet  Jupiter  that  hung 
lie  centre  of  the  vale,  a  voice 
me,  her  voice  i  it  said,  <  that  glorious  star 
itnmbled  element  will  shine 
it  shines,  when  we  are  laid  in  earth 
I  from  all  our  sorrows.*    She  is  safe, 
iiDcharitable  acts,  I  trust, 
ph  unkindnesses,  are  all  forgiven ; 
in  this  vale  rememberM  with  deep  awe !" 


a  pensed  $  and  toward  a  seat  advanced, 
.'tone  seat,  fiz'd  in  the  churchyard  wall  i 
ded  by  cool  sycamore,  and  part 
n  sunny  resting  place  to  them 
tk  the  bouse  of  worship,  while  the  bells 
;  with  all  their  voices,  or  before 
;  bath  ceased  its  solitary  knolL 
m  shade  we  all  sate  down  j  and  there 
e,  oninvited,  he  resumed. 
m  a  sunny  bank,  a  tender  lamb 
I  eafe  shelter  from  the  winds  of  March, 
I  by  Its  parent,  so  that  little  mound 
irdad  by  its  neighbour ;  the  small  heap 
Gnr  itself  r— an  infant  there  doth  rest, 
Itering  hillock  is  the  mother's  grave. 
iieeoiirse,  and  manners  that  conferred 
al  dignity  on  humblest  rank  ! 
Noe  spirits,  and  benignant  looks, 
r  a  fve  not  beautiful  did  more 
mity  for  the  fairest  face  can  do  t 
'eligknis  tenderness  of  heart, 
%  fiar  sin,  and  penitential  tears 
tan  the  clouds  had  gather'd  and  distain'd 
ittoss  ether  of  a  maiden  life ; 
may  make  a  hallow 'd  spot  of  earth 
>ly  in  the  sight  of  God  or  man ; 
)'er  that  mould,  a  sanctity  shall  brood 
t  stars  sicken  at  the  day  of  doom. 
!  what  a  warning  for  a  thoughtless  man, 
•U  or  grove,  could  any  spot  of  earth, 
9  his  eye  an  image  of  the  pangs 
it  hath  witness'd  ;  render  back  an  echo 
nd  ateps  by  which  it  hath  been  trod ! 
by  her  innocent  baby's  precious  grave, 
mbtlees,  on  the  turf  that  roofs  her  own, 
ither  oft  was  seen  to  stand,  or  kneel 
bnad  day,  a  weeping  Magdalene. 
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Now  she  is  not  I  the  swelling  tttif  reports 

Of  the  fresh  shower,  but  of  poor  EUent  tean 

Is  silent  (  nor  is  any  vestige  left 

Of  the  path  worn  by  mournful  tread  of  her' 

Who,  at  her  heart's  light  bidding,  once  had  moved 

In  virgin  fearlessness,  with  step  that  seem'd 

Caught  from  the  pressure  of  elastic  turf 

Upon  the  mountains  gemm'd  with  morning  dew^ 

In  the  prime  hour  of  sweetest  scents  and  airs. 

Serious  and  thoughtful  was  her  mind{  and  yet. 

By  reconcilement  exquisite  and  rare. 

The  form,  port,  motions  of  this  cottage  girl 

Were  such  as  might  have  quicken'd  and  inspired 

A  Titian's  hand,  addrest  to  picture  forth 

Oread  or  Drjrad  glancing  through  the  shade 

What  time  the  hunter's  earliest  bom  is  heard 

Startling  the  golden  hills.    A  wide  spread  elm 

Stands  in  our  valley,  named  the  Joyful  Tree  i 

From  dateless  usage  which  our  peasants  bold 

Of  giving  welcome  to  the  first  of  May 

By  dances  round  its  trunk.    And  if  tbe  sky 

Permit,  like  honours,  dance  and  song,  are  paid 

To  the  Twelfth  Night,  beneath  the  frosty  stars 

Or  the  clear  moon.    The  queen  of  these  gay  sporti. 

If  not  in  beauty  yet  in  sprightly  air. 

Was  hapless  Ellen.    No  one  touch'd  the  groud 

So  deftly,  and  the  nicest  maiden's  locks 

Less  gracefully  were  braided ;  but  this  praise, 

Metbinks,  would  better  suit  another  place. 

**  She  loved,  and  fondly  deem'd  herself  beloved. 
The  road  is  dim,  the  current  unperceived. 
The  weakness  painful  and  most  pitiful, 
By  which  a  virtuous  woman,  in  pure  youth. 
May  be  deliver'd  to  distress  and  shame. 
Such  fate  was  hers.    The  last  time  Ellen  daneed. 
Among  her  equals,  round  the  Joyful  Tree, 
She  bore  a  secret  burden  ;  and  full  soon 
Was  left  to  tremble  for  a  breaking  vow/— 
Then,  to  bewail  a  sternly-broken  vow. 
Alone,  within  her  widow'd  mother's  house. 
It  was  the  season  sweet,  of  budding  leaves. 
Of  days  advancing  toward  their  utmost  length. 
And  small  birds  singing  to  their  happy  matet. 
Wild  is  the  music  of  the  autumnal  wind 
Among  the  faded  woods ;  but  these  blithe  nolai 
Strike  the  deserted  to  the  heart  t— I  speak 
Of  what  I  know,  and  what  we  feel  within. 
Beside  the  cottage  in  which  Ellen  dwelt 
Stands  a  tall  ash  tree ;  to  whose  topmost  twig 
A  thrush  resorts,  and  annually  chants. 
At  mom  and  evening  from  that  naked  perch. 
While  all  the  undergrove  is  thick  with  leaves, 
A  time-beguiling  ditty,  for  delight 
Of  his  fond  partner,  silent  in  the  nest. 

*  Ah,  why,'  said  Ellen,  sighing  to  herself, 

*  Why  do  not  words,  and  kiss,  and  solemn  pledge  | 
And  nature  that  is  kind  in  woman's  breast. 

And  reason  that  in  man  is  wise  and  good. 

And  fear  of  Him  who  is  a  righteous  judge. 

Why  do  not  these  prevail  for  human  life. 

To  keep  two  hearts  together,  that  began 

Their  spring-time  with  one  love,  and  that  have  need 

Of  mutual  pity  and  forgiveness,  sweet 

To  grant,  or  be  received ;  while  that  poor  bihh— 

O  come  and  hear  him  !  thou  who  hast  tn  vm 

Been  faithless,  hoax  Wim,  Vho\ki^\k  %\n^V;i  cmiOtt% 
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One  of  Godt  simple  children  that  yet  know  not 
The  universal  Parent,  how  he  sings 
As  if  he  wishM  the  firmament  of  heaven 
ShoQld  listen,  and  give  back  to  him  the  voice 
Of  his  triumphant  constancy  and  love ; 
The  proclamation  that  he  makes,  how  far 
His  darkness  doth  transcend  our  fickle  light !' 

"  Such  was  the  tender  passage,  not  by  me 
Repeated  without  loss  of  simple  phrase. 
Which  I  perused,  even  as  the  words  had  been 
Committed  by  forsaken  Ellen's  hand 
To  the  blank  margin  of  a  valentine, 
Bedropp*d  with  tears.    'Twill  please  you  to  be  told 
That,  studiously  withdrawing  from  the  eye 
Of  all  companionship,  the  sufferer  yet 
In  lonely  reading  found  a  meek  resource ; 
How  thankful  for  the  warmth  of  summer  days. 
When  she  could  slip  into  the  cottage  barn. 
And  find  a  secret  oratory  there ; 
Or,  in  the  garden,  under  friendly  veil 
Of  their  long  twilight,  pore  upon  her  book 
By  the  last  lingering  help  of  open  sky. 
Till  the  dark  night  dismiss *d  her  to  her  bed  ! 
Thus  did  a  waking  fancy  sometimes  lose 
Th'  unconquerable  pang  of  despised  love. 

**  A  kindlier  passion  opcnM  on  her  soul 
When  that  poor  child  was  bom.    Upon  its  face 
fihe  look*d  as  on  a  pure  and  spotless  gift 
Of  unexpected  promise,  where  a  grief 
Or  dread  was  all  that  had  been  thought  of—joy 
Far  livelier  than  bcwilder'd  traveller  feels 
Amid  a  perilous  waste,  that  all  night  long 
Hath  harassed  him — toiling  through  fearful  storm. 
When  he  beholds  the  first  pale  speck  serene 
Of  dayspring,  in  the  gloomy  east  reveard, 
And  grcetx  it  with  thanksgiving.    *  Till  this  hour,* 
Thus,  in  her  mother's  hearing  Ellen  spake, 
*  There  was  a  stony  region  in  my  heart ; 
But  He,  at  whose  command  the  parched  rock 
Was  smitten,  and  pourM  forth  a  quenching  stream, 
Hath  soften M  that  obduracy,  and  made 
UnlookM  for  gladness  in  the  desert  place. 
To  save  the  perishing  ;  and,  henceforth,  I  look 
Upon  the  light  with  cheerfulness,  for  thee. 
My  infant !  and  for  that  good  mother  dear, 
Who  bore  me,— And  hath  prayM  for  me  in  vain  ; — 
Yet  not  in  vain,  it  shall  not  be  in  vain.' 
^he  spake,  nor  was  th'  assurance  unfulfill'd. 
And  if  heartrending  thoughts  would  oft  return. 
They  stayM  not  long.     The  blameless  infant  grew ; 
The  chilli  whom  Kllen  and  her  mother  loved 
They  soon  were  proud  of;  tended  it  and  nursed, 
A  soothing  comforter,  although  forlorn  ; 
Like  a  po-T  sin};ing  bird  from  distant  l.inds  ; 
Or  a  choice  sihrub,  which  he,  who  passes  by 
With  vacant  mind,  not  seldom  may  observe 
Fair  flowering  in  a  thinly  peopled  house, 
Whose  window,  somewhat  sadly,  it  adorns. 
Through  four  months*  space  the  infant  drew  its 

food 
From  the  maternal  breaitt ;  then  scruples  rose ; 
Thoughts,  which  the  rich  are  free  from,  came  and 

cross'd 
The  sweet  affection.    She  no  more  could  bear 
By  her  ofTvnce  to  lay  a  twofuld  weight 
Qa  m  kind  parent  willing  to  forget 


Their  slender  meant ;  fo,  to  that  ptnat^  eui 
Trusting  her  child,  she  left  their  cpohmb  hmt 
And  with  contented  spirit  undertook 
A  foster-mother*!  oflke. 

Til,  perehancv, 
Unknown  to  you  that  in  these  aimple  vakt 
The  natural  feeling  of  equality 
Is  by  domestic  service  unimpairM ; 
Yet,  though  such  service  l>e,  with  nt,  iwstei 
From  sense  of  degradation,  not  the  less 
Th*  ungentle  mind  can  easily  find  meant 
T'  impose  severe  restraints  and  laws  aajust. 
Which  hapless  Ellen  now  was  doomM  to  feel; 
For  (blinded  by  an  over-anxious  dread 
Of  such  excitement  and  divided  thought 
As  with  her  office  would  but  ill  aecord) 
The  pair,  whose  infant  she  was  bound  Id  law. 
Forbad  her  all  communion  with  her  owa ; 
Week  after  week,  the  mandate  they  enfoiBiL 
So  near  !  yet  not  allow'd,  upon  that  sight 
To  fix  her  eyes — alas  !  twas  hard  to  bear! 
But  worse  affliction  must  be  borne— far  wont; 
For  *tis  Heaven's  will— that,  after  a  discast 
Begun  and  ended  within  three  days*  space. 
Her  child  should  die;  as  Kllen  now 
Her  own — deserted  child  !   Once,  only 
She  saw  it  in  that  mortal  malady  ;  ■ 

And,  on  the  burial  day,  could  scarcely  gain 
Permission  to  attend  its  obsequies. 
She  reach'd  the  house — last  of  the  funeial  Iniii 
And  some  one,  as  she  enter'd,  having  chancel 
To  ui^  unthinkingly  their  prompt  depaitnt, 

*  Nay,*  said  she,  with  commanding  look,  a  sfidl 
Of  anger  never  seen  in  her  bofure, 

*  Nay,  yc  must  wait  my  time  !'  and  down  she  sMi 
And  by  the  unclosed  coffin  kept  her  seat 
Weeping  and  looking,  looking  on  and  wecpaip 
Upon  the  last  sweet  slumber  of  her  child. 
Until  at  length  her  soul  was  satiffied. 

**  You  see  the  infant's  grave  ;  and  to  this  ipel. 
The  mother,  oft  as  she  wan  sent  abroad. 
And  whatsoe'er  the  errand,  urged  her  steps: 
Hither  she  came ;  here  stood,  and  somctiocs  kvft 
In  the  broad  day — a  rueful  Magtlalone  ! 
So  call  her ;  for  not  only  she  bewail'd 
A  mother's  loss,  I)ut  mourn *d  in  bitterness 
Her  own  transgression,  penitent  sincere 
As  ever  raised  to  heaven  a  streaming  eye. 
At  length  the  parents  of  the  fu>ter  child. 
Noting  that  in  despite  of  their  commands 
She  still  renew'd  and  could  not  but  renew 
Those  visitations,  ceased  to  send  her  forth; 
Or,  to  the  garden's  narrow  bounds,  confined. 
I  fairU  not  to  remind  them  that  they  errM; 
For  holy  nature  might  not  thus  Ik*  cross'd. 
Thus   wrong'd   in   woman's    bre«st:    io    rat  I 

pleaded — 
Hut  the  ;;reen  stalk  of  Kllen's  life  was  snipp'il. 
And  the  flower  droopM ;  as  every  eye  could  sfc. 
It  hung  its  head  in  mortal  languishment. 
Allied  by  this  ap|>ear:uice,  1  at  leni^h 
PrevailM  j  and  fit»m  thM<o  l»onds  released,  she  wfst 
Hi>me  to  Iter  mothrr*>  hou>e.     The  youth  wai  kii 
The  nish  betrayer  c>>uld  not  fjcc  the  shame 
Or  sorrow  which  his  senseless  i^uilt  hid  caosed; 
\  \ii«i  VvV\\«  '«Q>a\^  Vxvi  v^«seucc,  or  proof  giras 
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iting  soul,  have  now  availM  i 

a  shadow,  be  was  passM  away 

en's  thoughts ;  had  perish'd  to  her  mind 

incerns  of  fear,  or  hope,  or  love, 

'  those  which  to  their  common  shame, 

M  moral  heiog  appertain'd : 

•m   that   quarter  would,  I  know,  have 

!>Ugfat 

1I7  comfort :  there  she  recognised 

ixiDg  bond,  a  mutual  need : 

id,  as  seemM,  there  only.    She  had  built, 

maternal  heart  had  built,  a  nest 

ess  all  too  near  the  river's  edge ; 

k  a  summer  flood  with  hasty  swell 

;>t  away ;  and  now  her  spirit  long'd 

St  flight  to  heaven's  security. 

ly  frame  was  wasted  day  by  day  | 

ile,  relinquishing  all  other  cares, 

1  she  strictly  tutor'd  to  find  peace 

aaie  in  endurance.    Much  she  thought, 

li  she  read ;  and  brooded  feelingly 

r  own  unworthiness.    To  me, 

piritual  comforter  and  friend, 

t  she  open'd ;  and  no  pains  were  spared 

lite,  as  gently  as  I  could, 

g  of  self-reproach,  with  healing  words. 

int !  through  patience  glorified  on  earth ! 

I,  as  by  her  lonely  hearth  she  sate, 

itly  face  of  cold  decay  put  on 

kc  beauty,  and  appear'd  divine ! 

9t  mention — that,  within  those  walls, 

beervance  of  her  pious  wish, 

gregation  join'd  with  me  in  prayer 

soul's  good  ?   Nor  was  that  office  vain. 

d  she  suffer :  but,  if  any  friend, 

ig  her  condition,  at  the  sight 

ly  to  words  of  pity  or  complaint, 

M  them  with  a  prompt  reproof,  and  said, 

0  aflllcts  me  knows  what  I  can  bear ; 
len  I  iail,  and  can  endure  no  more, 
trdfully  take  me  to  himself.' 

ogfa  the  cloud  of  death,  her  spirit  pass'd 

it  pore  and  unknown  world  of  love 

injury  cannot  come : — and  here  is  laid 

rtal  body  by  her  infant's  side." 

Ticar  ceased ;  and  downcast  looks  made 

mown 

eh  had  listen'd  with  his  inmost  heart 

,  th'  emotion  scarcely  was  less  strong 

benign  than  that  which  I  had  felt 

seated  near  my  venerable  friend, 

1  those  shady  elms,  from  him  I  heard 
irj  that  retraced  the  slow  decline 
^aret  sinking  on  the  lonely  heath, 

le  neglected  house  to  which  she  clung. 

that  the  solitary's  cheek 

I'd  the  power  of  nature.    Pleased  though  sad, 

ilcased  than  sad,  the  gray-hair'd  wanderer 

»te; 

I  to  his  pure  imaginative  soul 

ws  and  serene,  his  blameless  life, 

owledge,  wisdom,  love  of  truth,  and  love 

lan  kind  !    He  was  it  who  first  broke 

mive  silence,  sajring,  *<  Blest  are  they 

t  sorrow  rather  is  to  suffer  wrong 

to  do  wioog,  although  themselves  have  eir'd. 


This  tale  gives  proof  that  Heaven  most  gently  dtilf 
With  such,  in  their  affliction.    Ellen's  Cite, 
Her  tender  spirit,  and  her  contrite  heart, 
Call  to  my  mind  dark  hints  which  I  have  heard 
Of  one  who  died  within  this  vale,  by  doom 
Heavier,  as  his  offence  was  heavier  far. 
Where,  sir,  I  pray  you,  where  are  laid  the  bonee 
Of  Wilfred  Armathwaite  ?"    The  vicar  answer^, 
"  In  that  green  nook,  close  by  the  churchyard  waU, 
Beneath  yon  hawthorn,  planted  by  myself 
In  memory  and  for  warning,  and  in  sign 
Of  sweetness  where  dire  anguish  had  been  koowii^ 
Of  reconcilement  after  deep  offence. 
There  doth  he  rest    No  theme  his  fate  supplita 
For  the  smooth  glozings  of  th'  indulgent  world  { 
Nor  need  the  windings  of  his  devious  course 
Be  here  retraced ;  enough  that,  by  mishap 
And  venial  error,  robb'd  of  competence. 
And  her  obsequious  shadow,  peace  of  mind. 
He  craved  a  substitute  in  troubled  joy ; 
Against  his  conscience  rose  in  arms,  and,  braving 
Divine  displeasure,  broke  the  marriage  vow. 
That  which  he  had  been  weak  enough  to  do 
Was  misery  in  remembrance }  he  was  stung, 
Stung  by  his  inward  thoughts,  and  by  the  smilca 
Of  wife  and  children  stung  to  agony. 
Wretched  at  home,  he  gain'd  no  peace  abroad  { 
Ranged  through  the  mountains,  slept  upon  the  eaitii, 
Ask'd  comfort  of  the  open  air,  and  found 
No  quiet  in  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
No  pleasure  in  the  beauty  of  the  day. 
His  flock  he  slighted ;  his  paternal  fields 
Became  a  clog  to  him,  whoee  spirit  wish'd 
To  fly,  but  whither  !    And  this  gracious  church. 
That  wears  a  look  so  full  of  peace  and  hope 
And  love,  benignant  mother  of  the  vale, 
How  fair  amid  her  brood  of  cottages  ! 
She  was  to  him  a  sickness  and  reproach. 
Much  to  the  last  remain'd  unknown :  but  this 
Is  sure,  that  through  remorse  and  grief  he  died ; 
Though  pitied  among  men,  absolved  by  God, 
He  could  not  find  forgiveness  in  himself  1 
Nor  could  endure  the  weight  of  his  own  shame. 
**  Here  rests  a  mother.    But  from  her  I  turn. 
And  from  her  grave.    Behold — upon  that  ridge. 
That,  stretching  boldly  from  the  mountain  skle, 
Carries  into  the  centre  of  the  vale 
Its  rocks  and  woods — the  cottage  where  she  dwelt 
And  where  yet  dwells  her  faithful  partner,  left 
(Full  eight  years  past)  the  solitary  prop 
Of  many  helpless  children.    I  begin 
With  words  that  might  be  prelude  to  a  tale 
Of  sorrow  and  dejection  1  but  I  feel 
No  sadness,  when  I  think  of  what  mine  eyes 
See  daily  in  thst  happy  family. 
Bright  garland  form  they  for  the  pensive  brow 
Of  their  undroopiog  father's  widowhood. 
Those  six  fair  daughters,  budding  yet^>not  one. 
Not  one  of  all  the  band,  a  full*blown  flower ! 
Deprest,  and  desolate  of  soul,  as  once 
That  father  was,  and  fill'd  with  anxious  fear. 
Now,  by  experience  taught,  he  stands  assured. 
That  God,  who  takes  away,  yet  takes  not  half 
Of  what  he  seems  to  take  ;  or  gives  it  back. 
Not  to  our  prayer,  but  far  beyond  our  9ca^eK\ 
He  gives  it— the  boon  produce  ol  ^  wnl 
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Which  our  endeavoun  have  refused  to  till, 

And  hope  hath  never  water'd.    The  abode, 

Whose  grateful  owner  can  attest  these  truths, 

E'en  were  the  object  nearer  to  our  sight. 

Would  seem  in  no  distinction  to  surpass 

The  nidest  habitations.    Ye  might  think 

That  it  had  sprung  self-raised  from  earth,  or  grown 

Out  of  the  living  rock,  to  be  adornM 

Bj  nature  only ;  but,  if  thither  led. 

Ye  would  discover,  then,  a  studious  work 

Of  many  fancies,  prompting  many  hands. 

Brought  from  the  woods,  the  honeysuckle  twines 

Around  the  porch,  and  seems,  in  that  trim  place, 

A  plant  no  longer  wild :  the  cultured  rose 

There  blossoms,  strung  in  health,  and  will  be  soon 

Roof  high ;  the  wild  pink  crowns  the  garden  wall. 

And  with  the  flowers  are  intermingled  stones 

Sparry  and  bright,  rough  scatterings  of  the  hills. 

These  ornaments,  that  fade  not  with  the  year, 

A  hardy  girl  continues  to  provide ; 

Who,  mounting  fearlessly  the  rocky  heights 

Her  father'ft  prompt  attendant,  does  for  him 

All  that  a  boy  could  do,  but  with  delight 

More  keen,  and  prouder  during :  yet  hath  she 

Within  the  garden,  like  the  rest,  a  bed 

For  her  own  flowers  and  favourite  herbs — a  space, 

By  sacred  charter,  holden  for  her  nse. 

These,  and  whatever  else  the  garden  bears 

Of  fruit  or  flower,  permission  ask 'd  or  not, 

I  freely  gather;  and  my  leisure  draws 

A  not  un frequent  pastime  frc>m  the  sight 

Of  the  bees  murmuring  round  their  sheltcr'd  hives 

In  that  enclosure;  while  the  mountain  rill, 

That  sparkling  thrids  the  rock^,  attunes  his  voice 

To  the  pure  cuursc  of  human  life,  which  there 

Flows  un  in  solitude.     Rut,  when  the  ^Uium 

Of  night  is  falling  round  my  steps,  then  most 

This  dwelling  charms  mo :  often  I  stop  short, 

(Who  could  refrain  r)  and  feed  by  stealth  my  sight 

With  prospect  of  the  company  within, 

Laid  open  through  the  bla/ing  window.    There 

I  sec  the  eldest  daughter  at  her  wheel 

Spinning  amain,  as  if  to  overtake 

The  never-haltin;;  time ;  or,  in  her  turn, 

Teaching  some  novice  <if  the  sisterhood 

That  skill  in  this  or  other  household  work. 

Which,  from  her  fithi-r's  honourM  hand,  herself 

While  she  was  3'et  a  little  one,  had  learnM. 

Mild  man  !  he  is  not  gay,  but  they  are  gay ; 

And  the  whole  house  liei'ms  fiU'd  with  gayety. 

Thrice  happy,  then,  the  mother  may  be  deem'd. 

The  wife,  from  whose  consolatory  grave 

I  turnM,  th.il  ye  in  mind  might  witness  where 

And  how,  her  spirit  yet  survives  on  earth." 
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mentatiuDflovrrmisilirected  applanae.  Itmuudim 
exalted  excellence  in  a  deaf  man.    ElcvMcd 
oim  blind  man.   Keflectitm  upmi  Uindi 
ed  by  a  pviflanl  who  |>a»r«;  his  aniroal  cl 
and  careleaa  vivar.itj.     He  accaa»>oi  a  di 
the  (all  of  beautiful  and  iniereniiig  itni.    A 
infdDi's  grave.   Joy  at  her  birth.    Sunow  ai  hir( 
ure.    A  yniAhful  peasant ;  his  patriotic  < 
tinguishpd  qualities,  and  untimely  dvaih. 
of  the  wanderer,  as  a  patriot,  in  this  pictara. 
how  affected.    Monument  of  a  knisht. 
concerning  him.    Pcmration  of  the 
tFansitorineas  of  things,  and  the  levtriHioaf  df  1 
Hints  at  hli  own  past  calling.    Ttaankfl  the  | 


Imprewinn  of  thme  narritivt-H  \i\<itn  thr>  author's  mind. 

Pastor  inviied  i>>  eive  arcnmii  ni  t  i-rt.iiu  cravtii  that  lie 

apart.  Clertiyuian  and  hiafitinty.   K<ir(iiiiAiu  influrnce 

o(  change  of  situation.    Activity  in  rxtminn  nld  :iee. 

AMMhw  clergyman,  a  characlw  of  lesoYulc  wrvue.  Va- 


WuiLC  thus  from  theme  to  theme  the 

pass*d. 
The  words  he  utterM,  and  the  lecne  that  by 
Before  our  eyes,  awakcn*d  in  my  mind 
Vivid  remembrance  of  those  long-past  boos. 
When,  in  the  hollow  of  some  shadowy  vik. 
(What  time  the  splendour  of  the  setting  i« 
Lay  beautiful  on  Snowdun's  sovereiga  brow, 
On  Cader  Idris,  or  huge  Penmannuur,) 
A  wandering  youth,  I  listen 'd  with  delight 
To  pastoral  melody  or  warlike  air. 
Drawn  from  the  chords  of  th*  ancient  BritiA  I 
By  some  accompliiihed  master,  while  be  nit 
Amid  the  ']uiet  of  the  green  recess. 
And  there  did  inexhaustibly  dispense 
An  interchange  of  soft  or  solemn  tones. 
Tender  or  blithe ;  now,  as  the  varying 
Of  his  own  spirit  urged, — ^now,  as  a  voice 
From  youth  or  maiden,  or  some  hononr'd 
Of  his  compatriot  villagers  (that  hang 
Around  him,  drinking  in  the  impassion 'd  mIb 
Of  the  time-hallow M  minstrel.«y)  required 
For  thr  ir  lieart*s  ease  or  pleasure.  Strains  of  pv*v 
Were  they,  to  seize  and  occupy  the  sense ; 
Hut  to  a  higher  mark  than  song  can  reach 
Rose  this  pure  eloquence.     And,  when  the  fUH 
Which  overflowM  the  soul  wa^  passM  sway, 
A  consciou«ines.4  remained  that  it  had  left 
Dei>osited  upon  the  silent  !«hore 
Of  memory,  images  and  precious  thought*, 
That  shnll  not  die.  and  cannot  be  destivvU 

"  These  grassy  heaps  lie  amicably  close.** 
Said  1, "  like  surges  heaving  in  the  wind 
Upon  the  suiface  of  a  mountain  pi.»ol ; 
Whence  cimcs  it  then,  that  yonder  we  beheld 
Five  graves,  and  only  five,  that  ri-e  together 
I'nsociably  seiiuesterM,  and  encroaching 
On  the  smtNith  playgnnind  of  the  village  sdml'* 

The  vicar  answered :  **  No  disdainful  pnde 
III  ih4>tn  who  rest  bentMth,  nor  any  course 
of  otrange  or  trat^ic  acrident,  h^th  hrlp*d 
To  place  tho«e  hillocks  in  th-jt  lonely  guise. 
Once  more  look  fi>rlh,  and  follow  with  your  sight 
The  length  of  road  that  from  yon  mountain^ 
Through  bare  enclosures  <t  retches,  till  its  line 
Is  loNt  within  a  little  tuft  of  trees ; 
Then  reap|ie»rin»;  in  a  moment,  quits 
The  cultured  ficM<,  and  up  the  heathy  waste. 
M.iunL^,  as  you  see,  in  mizes  serprntine. 
Towards  an  easy  outlet  4>f  the  val«. 
That  little  shady  spot,  that  syh-an  tuft, 
By  which  the  road  is  hidden,  also  hides 
\  k  c»\.\»%«  fioai  our  view,— thoagh  I  disetn 
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ctn)  amid  its  fbtlteriog  trees 
e  diimney-top.    All  imembowerM 
ood  that  lonelj  parsonage 
truth  it  is,  and  appertains 
lapel  in  the  vale  beyond) 
came  its  last  inhabitant 
id  forbidding  were  the  choieest  roads 
northern  wilds  could  then  be  cioss'd ; 
t  of  these  secluded  Tales 
t  for  wain,  hea^y  or  light 
filing-place  the  priest  arrived, 
household  goods,  in  panniers  slung, 
rses  graced  witii  jingling  bells, 
ick  of  more  ignoble  beast ; 
ce  burden  of  effects  most  prized 
ried,  closed  the  motley  train, 
then,  a  schoolboy  of  eight  years } 
binks,  I  see  them  as  they  pass'd 
ring  toward  their  wish*d-for  home. 
»  motion  of  a  trusty  ass, 
dldren  hung,  a  well-poised  freight, 
uket  nodding  drowsily ; 
I,  I  remember,  wreathed  with  flowers, 
was  the  pleasant  month  of  June  { 
hind,  the  comely  matron  rode, 
loft  speech  and  gracious  smile, 
idy*s  mien.    From  far  they  came, 
rthumbrian  hills ;  yet  theirs  had  been 
ley,  rich  in  pastime,  cheerM 
ak,  and  laughter-stirring  jest ; 
t  on,  and  arch  word  droppM,  to  swell 
fancy  and  uncouth  surmise 
round  the  slowly-moTing  train, 
they  come }  and  with  what  errand 
i? 

0  the  fortune-telling  tribe 

ir  tents  beneath  the  green-wood  tree  ? 

jollers,  fumishM  to  enact 

d,  and  the  Children  of  the  Wood, 

whisker'd  tabby's  aid,  set  forth 

nture  of  sage  Whittington, 

ct  Tillage  hears  the  show  announced 

nmpet  ?'    Plenteous  was  the  growth 

stures,  oTerheard,  or  seen 

iring  countenance  portrayM 

rgfaer,  as  they  marchM  along. 

n  once  their  steadiness  of  Dice 

t>of,  and  exercise  supplied 

ntiTe  humour,  by  stem  looks, 

1  in  authoritatiTe  tone, 

aid  guardian  of  the  public  peace, 

sober  steed  on  which  he  rode, 

las  wisdom :  oftener  still, 

iicet,  or  blunt  demand 

T  halting  in  his  own  despite, 

osity  toeaset 

entures,  that  beguiled  and  cheer'd 

ligration,  the  good  pair  would  tell, 

lish'd  glee,  in  hoary  age. 

le  was  by  function ;  but  his  course 

th  up,  and  high  as  manhood's  noon, 

life  to  which  he  then  was  brought,) 

igular,  I  might  say,  wild ; 

tcadied,  by  his  pastoral  care 

ckM.    An  active,  ardent  mind ; 

nut  with  retoiiroe  aod  lebeme 


To  cheat  the  ladMSf  of  a  rainy  days 

Hands  apt  for  all  ingenious  arts  and  garnet  i 

A  generont  spirit,  and  a  body  strong 

To  eope  with  stoutett  champions  of  the  bowl  $ 

Had  eam'd  for  him  sure  welcome,  and  the  righti 

Of  a  prized  Tisitant,  in  the  jolly  hall 

Of  country  squire  i  or  at  the  statelier  board 

Of  duke  or  earl,  from  scenes  of  courtly  pomp 

Withdrawn,  to  while  away  the  summer  hours 

In  condescenajon  among  rural  guests. 

«<  With  these  high  comrades  he  had  reTellM  long, 
Frolick'd  industriously,  a  simple  clerk, 
By  hopes  of  coming  patronage  beguiled 
Till  the  heart  sicken'd.    So  eadh  loftier  aim 
Abandoning,  and  all  his  showy  friends. 
For  a  lifels  stay,  though  slender  yet  assured, 
He  tum'd  to  this  secluded  ehapelry. 
That  had  been  offered  to  his  doubtful  choice 
By  an  unthought^f  patron.    Bleak  and  bare 
They  found  the  cottage,  their  allotted  home  t 
Naked  without,  and  ruite  within  \  a  spot 
With  which  the  scantily  provided  cure 
Not  long  had  been  endowed  t  and  far  remote 
The  chapel  stood,  divided  from  that  house 
By  an  unpeopled  tract  of  mountain  waste. 
Yet  cause  was  none,  whate'er  regret  might  htag 
On  his  own  mind,  to  quarrel  with  the  choice 
Or  the  necessity  that  fiz'd  him  here : 
Apart  from  old  temptations,  and  constrsin'd 
To  punctual  labour  in  his  sacred  charge. 
See  him  a  constant  preacher  to  the  poor ! 
And  Tisiting,  though  not  with  saintly  zeal, 
Yet  when  need  was,  with  no  reluctant  wiO, 
The  sick  in  body,  or  distrest  in  mind ; 
And,  by  his  salutary  change,  compell'd 
To  rise  from  timely  sleep,  and  meet  the  day 
With  no  engagement,  in  his  thoughts,  more  prevd 
Or  splendid  than  his  garden  could  afford. 
His  fields,  or  mountains  by  the  heath-cock  ranged. 
Or  the  wild  brook) ;  from  which  he  now  retumM 
Contented  to  partake  the  quiet  meal 
Of  his  own  board,  where  sate  his  gentle  mate 
And  three  fair  chiMren,  plentifully  fed 
Though  simply,  from  their  little  household  farm ; 
With  acceptable  treat  of  fish  or  fowl 
By  nature  yielded  to  his  practised  hand- 
To  help  the  small  but  certain  oomings-in 
Of  that  spare  benefice.    Yet  not  the  less 
Theirs  was  a  hospitable  board,  and  theirs 
A  charitable  door.    So  days  and  years 
Pass'd  on ;  the  inside  of  that  rugged  house 
Was  trimm'd  and  brighten'd  by  the  matron^  eaie. 
And  gradually  enrich'd  with  things  of  price. 
Which  might  be  lack'd  for  use  or  ornament 
What  though  no  soft  and  costly  sofii  there 
Insidiously  stretch'd  out  its  lazy  length, 
And  no  vain  mirror  glitterM  on  the  walls. 
Yet  were  the  windows  of  the  low  abode 
By  shutters  weather-fended,  which  at  once 
Repell'd  the  storm  and  deaden'd  its  loud  roar. 
There  snow-white  curtains  hung  in  decent  folds ; 
Tough  moss,  and  long-enduring  mountain  plants, 
That  creep  along  the  ground  with  sinuous  trail. 
Were  nicely  braided,  and  composed  a  work 
Like  Indian  BAti,  that  wVth  %vVKO^'°*^<^  CCW» 
Lay  at  the  thxethoU  lAAtbft  VBBam4M«»\ 
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And  a  fair  carpet,  woven  of  bometpun  wool, 
But  tinctured  daintily  with  florid  haes, 
For  seemliness  and  warmth,  on  festal  dayi, 
Cover'd  the  smooth  blue  tlabi  of  mountain  stone 
With  which  the  parlour  floor,  in  simplest  guise 
Of  pastoral  homesteads,  had  been  long  inlaid. 
These  pleasing  works  the  housewife's  skill  pro- 
duced: 
Meanwhile  the  unsedentary  master's  hand 
Was  busier  with  his  task — to  rid,  to  plant, 
To  rear  for  food,  for  shelter,  and  delight ; 
A  thriving  covert !    And  when  wishes,  form'd 
In  youth,  and  sanction'd  by  the  riper  mind. 
Restored  me  to  my  native  valley,  here 
To  end  my  days ;  well  pleased  was  I  to  see 
The  once  bare  cottage,  on  the  mountain  side, 
Screen'd  from  assault  of  every  bitter  blast ; 
While  the  dark  shadows  of  the  summer  leaves 
Danced  in  the  breeze,  upon  its  mossy  roof. 
Time,  which  had  thus  afforded  willing  help 
To  beautify  with  nature's  fairest  growth 
This  rustic  tenement,  had  gently  shed, 
Upon  its  master's  frame,  a  wintr}'  grace  i 
The  comeliness  of  unenfeebled  age. 
But  how  could  I  say,  gently  P  for  he  still 
Retiin'd  a  flashing  eye,  a  burning  palm, 
A  stirring  foot,  a  head  which  beat  at  nights 
Upon  its  pillow  with  a  thousand  schones. 
Few  likings  had  he  dropp'd,  few  pleasures  lost ; 
Generous  and  charitable,  prompt  to  serve ; 
And  still  his  harsher  passions  kept  their  hold. 
Anger  and  indignation :  still  he  loved 
The  sound  of  titled  names,  and  talk'd  in  glee 
Of  long  past  banquetings  with  high-bom  friends : 
Then,  from  those  lulling  fits  of  vain  delight 
Uprouscd  by  recollected  injury,  rail'd 
At  their  false  ways  disdainfully, — and  oft 
In  bitterness,  and  with  a  threatening  eye 
Of  fire,  incensed  beneath  its  hoary  brow. 
These  transports,  with  staid  looks  of  pure  good  will 
And  with  soft  smile,  his  consort  would  reprove. 
She  far  behind  him  in  the  race  of  years, 
Yet  keeping  her  first  mildness,  was  advanced 
Far  nearer,  in  the  habit  of  her  soul, 
To  that  still  ref^ion  whither  all  are  bound. 
Him  might  we  liken  to  the  setting  sun 
As  seen  not  seldom  on  some  i^usty  day. 
Struggling  and  bold,  and  shining  from  the  west 
With  an  inconstant  and  unmelluwM  light ; 
She  was  a  soft  attendant  cloud,  that  hung 
As  if  with  wish  to  veil  the  restless  orb ; 
From  which  it  did  itself  imbibe  a  ray 
Of  pleasing  lustre.     But  no  more  of  this ; 
I  better  love  to  sprinkle  on  the  sod 
That  now  divides  the  pair,  or  rather  say 
That  still  unites  them,  praises,  like  heaven's  dew. 
Without  reserve  descending  upon  both. 
**  Our  very  first  in  eminence  of  years 
This  old  man  stood,  the  patriarch  of  the  vale  ! 
And,  to  his  unmolested  mansion,  death 
Had  never  come,  through  space  of  forty  years ; 
Sparing  botli  old  and  youni;  in  that  abode. 
Suddenly  then  they  di^ppcarM  :  not  twice 
Had  surnmer  seorch'd  the  fields :  not  twice  had  fallln 
On  thowe  high  peaks,  the  first  aulumnaV  9>imw, 
Before  the  greedy  visiting  was  c\o»ed, 


And  the  lone  privileged  bouse  left  empty   twqi 
As  by  a  plague :  yet  no  rapacious  pbgne 
Had  been  among  them ;  all  was  gcaik  death. 
One  after  one,  with  intervals  of  peace. 
A  happy  consummation  !  an  accord 
Sweet,  perfect — to  be  wiib'd  for !  save  that  hot 
Was  something  which  to  mortal  sense  might  sou 
Like  harshness, — that  the  old  giaj'-headed  sue. 
The  oldest,  he  was  taken  last^ — survived 
When  the  meek  partner  of  his  age,  his  son. 
His  daughter,  and  that  late  and  higb-prixed  gifk. 
His  little  smiling  grandchild,  were  no  more. 

**  *  All  gone,  all  vanish 'd  !  be  deprived  aad  bsi 
How  will  he  face  the  remnant  of  his  life  P 
What  will  become  of  him  P*  we  said,  and  mad 
In  sad  conjectures — '  Shall  we  meet  hia  now 
Haunting  with  rod  and  line  the  craggy  hnnki  ^ 
Or  shall  we  overhear  him,  ss  wc  pass. 
Striving  to  entertain  the  lonely  hours 
With  music  P'(for  he  had  not  ceased  to 
The  harp  or  viol  which  himself  bad 
For  their  sweet  purposes,  with  perfect  skill) 
<  What  tiUes  will  he  keep  ^  will  be  rrnaa 
Musician,  gardener,  builder,  mechanist, 
A  planter,  and  a  rearer  from  the  seed .' 
A  man  of  hope  and  forward  looking  mind 
E'en  to  the  last !'   Such  was  be,  unsubdisd. 
But  Heaven  was  gracious :  yet  a  little  whik^ 
And  this  survivor,  with  hb  cheerful  throng 
Of  open  schemes,  and  all  his  inward  board 
Of  unsunn'd  griefs,  too  many  and  too  keca. 
Was  overcome  by  unexpected  sleep. 
In  one  blest  moment    Like  a  shadow  thnmi 
Softly  and  lightly  from  a  passing  cloud. 
Death  fell  upon  him,  while  reclined  he  lay 
For  noontide  solace  on  the  summer  grass. 
The  warm  lap  of  his  mother  earth :  and  so, 
Their  lenient  term  of  separation  past, 
That  family  (whoso  graves  you  there  behaM) 
By  yet  a  higher  privilege  once  more 
Were  gather'd  to  each  other." 

Calm  of  misd 
And  silence  waited  on  these  closing  words ; 
Until  the  wanderer  (whether  moved  by  fcsr 
Lest  in  those  passages  of  life  were  some 
That  might  have  touch'd  the  sick  heart  of  kd brt' 
Too  nearly,  or  intent  to  reinforce 
His  own  firm  spirit  in  degree  deprest 
By  tender  sorrow  for  our  mortal  state) 
Thus  silence  broke :  "  Behold  a  thoughtless  MB 
From  vice  and  premature  decay  preserved 
By  useful  habits,  to  a  fitter  soil 
Transplanted  ere  too  late.    The  hemit,  lodfr^ 
In  the  untrodden  desert,  tells  his  beads. 
With  each  repeating  its  allotted  prayer. 
And  thus  divides  and  thus  relieves  the  time ; 
Smooth  task,  with  his  compared,  whose  mind  cmM 

string. 
Not  scantily,  bright  minutes  on  the  thread 
A  keen  domestic  an>;ui<h, — and  lieguilc 
Of  solitude,  unchosen,  unprufess*d  { 
Till  gentlest  death  relcaso<l  him.     Far  from  w 
Be  the  desire— tiK>  curiously  to  ask 
How  much  of  thi<$  is  but  the  blind  mull 
.Of  cordial  spirits  and  vital  temperameol, 
\  Kn^wV»X\&V>^x  v^wers  is  justly  due. 
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,  sir,  know  that  in  %  neighbouring  vale 
abides  before  whose  life  such  doubts 
b«  ground :  whose  gifts  of  nature  lie 
from  notice,  lost  in  attributes 
By  honourably  effaced  by  debts 
er  poor  treasure  house  is  content  to  owe, 
quest  oyer  her  dominion  gain'd, 
h  her  frowardness  must  needs  submit 
ne  man  is  shown  a  temperance — proof 
all  trials )  industry  severe 
stant  as  the  motion  of  the  day ; 
If-denial  round  him  spread,  with  shade 
^t  be  deem'd  forbidding,  did  not  there 
rous  feelings  flourish  and  rejoice ; 
iDce,  charity  in  deed  and  thought, 
>lation  competent  to  take 
M  bosom  of  simplicity 
her  holy  customs  recommend, 
best  ages  of  the  world  prescribe. 
ig,  administering,  in  every  work 
iblime  vocation,  in  the  walks 
tly  intercourse  *twixt  man  and  man, 
lis  humble  dwelling,  he  appears 
rer,  with  moral  virtue  girt, 
iritual  graces,  like  a  glory,  crown'd." 
bt  can  be  none,'*  the  pastor  said,  **  for  whom 
-tralture  is  sketch'd.    The  great,  the  good, 
I  beloved,  the  fortunate,  the  wise, 
ties  emperors  and  chiefs  have  borne, 
assumed  or  given :  and  him,  the  Wonderful, 
pie  shepherds,  speaking  from  the  heart, 
dly  have  styled.    From  his  abode 
cndent  chapelry,  that  lies 
jron  hill,  a  poor  and  rugged  wild, 
n  his  soul  he  lovingly  embraced, — 
ving  once  espoused,  would  never  quit ; 
ere  long,  that  lowly,  great,  good  man 
convey'd.    An  onelaborate  stone 
^er  him ;  and  by  its  help,  perchance, 
ly  shall  hear  his  name  pronounced, 
lages  attendant  on  the  sound : 
hall  the  slowly  gathering  twilight  close 
night ;  and  of  his  course  remain 
lizable  vestiges,  no  more 
'  this  breath,  which  shapes  itself  in  words 
k  of  him,  and  instantly  dissolves. 
there  not  enough  in  doleful  war, 
t  the  heaven-born  poet  must  stand  forth, 
id  the  echoes  of  his  sacred  shell, 
tiply  and  aggravate  the  din  ? 
re  there  not  enough  in  hopeless  love- 
requited  passion,  all  too  much 
ilence,  anxiety,  and  fear — 
t  the  minstrel  of  the  rural  shade 
ne  his  pipe,  insiduously  to  nurse 
tarbation  in  the  suffering  breast, 
tpagate  its  kind,  far  as  he  may  ? 
)  (and  with  such  rapture  as  befits 
lowM  theme)  will  rise  and  celebrate 
>d  man's  deeds  and  purposes ;  retrace 
iggles,  bis  discomfiture  deplore, 
nphs  hail,  and  glorify  his  end  ? 
rtue,  like  the  fumes  and  vapory  clouds 
\k  fancy's  heat  redounding  in  the  brain, 
•  the  soft  infections  of  the  heart, 
m  of  meuund  words  may  spread  o*er  field, 


Hamlet,  and  town ;  and  piety  survive 
Upon  the  lips  of  men  in  hall  or  bower ; 
Not  for  reproof,  but  high  and  warm  delight. 
And  grave  encouragement,  by  song  inspired. 
Vain  thought  *  but  wherefore  murmur  or  repiiw  ? 
The  memory  of  the  just  survives  in  heaven : 
And,  without  sorrow,  will  this  ground  receive 
That  venerable  clay.    Meanwhile  the  best 
Of  what  it  holds  confines  us  to  degrees 
In  excellence  less  difficult  to  reach. 
And  milder  worth :  nor  need  we  travel  far 
From  those  to  whom  our  last  regards  were  paid. 
For  such  example. 

Almost  at  the  root 
Of  that  tall  pine,  the  shadow  of  whose  bare 
And  slender  stem,  while  here  I  sit  at  eve. 
Oft  stretches  towards  me,  like  a  long  straight  path 
Traced  faintly  in  the  greensward  ;  there,  beneath 
A  plain  blue  stone,  a  gentle  dalesman  lies. 
From  whom,  in  early  childhood,  was  withdrawn 
The  precious  gift  of  hearing.    He  grew  up 
From  year  to  year  in  loneliness  of  soul ; 
And  this  deep  mountain  valley  was  to  him 
Soundless,  with  all  its  streams.    The  bird  of  dawn 
Did  never  rouse  this  cottager  from  sleep 
With  startling  summons :  not  for  his  delight 
The  vernal  cuckoo  shouted ;  not  for  him 
Murmur'd  the  labouring  bee.    When  stormy  winds 
Were  working  the  broad  bosom  of  the  lake 
Into  a  thousand  thousand  sparkling  waves. 
Rocking  the  trees,  or  driving  cloud  on  cloud 
Along  the  sharp  edge  of  yon  lofty  crags^ 
The  agitated  scene  before  his  eye 
Was  silent  as  a  picture :  evermore 
Were  all  things  silent,  wheresoe'er  he  moved. 
Yet,  by  the  solace  of  his  own  pure  thoughts 
Upheld,  he  duteously  pursued  the  round 
Of  rural  labours  ;  the  steep  mountain  side 
Ascended  with  his  staff  and  faithful  dog ; 
The  plough  ho  guided,  and  the  scythe  he  sway'd ; 
And  the  ripe  com  before  his  sickle  fell 
Among  the  jocund  reapers.    For  himself, 
All  watchful  and  industrious  as  he  was, 
He  wrought  not ;  neither  field  nor  flock  he  owb'dt 
No  wish  for  wealth  had  place  within  his  mind ; 
Nor  husband's  love,  nor  father's  hope  or  care. 
Though  bom  a  younger  brother,  need  was  none 
That  from  the  floor  of  his  patemal  home 
He  should  depart,  to  plant  himself  anew. 
And  when,  mature  in  manhood,  he  beheld 
His  parents  laid  in  earth,  no  loss  ensued 
Of  rights  to  him ;  but  he  remain 'd  well  pleased. 
By  the  pure  bond  of  independent  love 
An  inmate  of  a  second  family. 
The  fellow  labourer  and  friend  of  him 
To  whom  the  small  inheritance  bad  fall'n. 
Nor  deem  that  his  mild  presence  was  a  weight 
That  press'd  upon  his  brother's  house,  for  books 
Were  ready  comrades  whom  he  could  not  tire, — 
Of  whose  society  the  blameless  man 
Was  never  satiate.    Their  familiar  voice, 
E'en  to  old  age,  with  unabated  charm 
Beguiled  his  leisure  hours ;  refresh'd  his  thoughts ; 
Beyond  its  natural  elevation  raised 
His  introverted  spml :  an^Xic^xoV^ 
Upon  his  life  an  outward  d\CD^\x>( 
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Which  all  acknowledged.    The  dark  winter  night, 

The  itormy  day,  had  each  iti  own  resonioe  i 

Song  of  the  muses,  sage  historic  tale. 

Science  severe,  or  word  of  holy  writ 

Announcing  immortality  and  joy 

To  the  assembled  spirits  of  the  just. 

From  imperfection  and  decay  secure. 

Thus  soothed  at  home,  thus  busy  in  the  field. 

To  no  perverse  suspicion  he  gave  way, 

No  languor,  peevishness,  nor  vain  complaint : 

And  they  who  were  about  him  did  not  fail 

In  reverence,  or  in  courtesy ;  they  prized 

His  gentle  manners ;  and  his  peaceful  smiles. 

The  gleams  of  his  slow-varying  countenance. 

Were  met  with  answering  sympathy  and  love. 

"  At  length,  when  sixty  years  and  five  were  told, 
A  slow  disease  insensibly  consumed 
The  powers  of  nature ;  and  a  few  short  steps 
Of  friends  and  kindred  bore  him  from  his  home 
(Yon  cottage  shaded  by  the  woody  crags) 
To  the  profounder  stillness  of  the  grave. 
Nor  was  his  funeral  denied  the  grace 
Of  many  tears,  virtuous  and  thoughtful  grief; 
Heart  sorrow  rendered  sweet  by  gratitude. 
And  now  that  monumental  stone  preser\'es 
His  name,  and  unambitiously  relates 
How  long,  and  by  what  kindly  outward  aids. 
And  in  what  pure  contentedness  of  mind, 
The  sad  privation  wu  by  him  endured. 
And  yon  tall  pine  tree,  whose  composing  sound 
Was  wasted  on  the  good  man's  living  car. 
Hath  now  its  own  peculiar  sanctity ; 
And,  at  the  touch  of  every  wandciing  breeze. 
Murmurs,  not  idly,  o'er  hi«  peaceful  grave. 

*<  Soul-cheering  light,  most  bountiful  of  things  ! 
Guide  of  our  way,  mysterious  comforter ! 
Whose  sacred  influeucc,  spread  through  earth  and 

heaven. 
We  all  too  thanklessly  participate. 
Thy  gifts  were  utterly  withheld  from  him 
Whose  place  of  rest  is  near  yon  ivied  porch. 
Yet,  of  the  wild  brooks  ask  if  he  complained ; 
Ask  of  the  channeird  rivers  if  they  held 
A  safer,  easier,  more  determined  course. 
What  terror  duth  it  strike  into  the  mind 
To  think  of  one  who  cannot  see,  advancing 
Toward  some  precipice's  airy  brink ! 
But,  timely  warn'd,  he  would  have  stay'd  his  steps. 
Protected,  say  enlighten'd,  by  his  ear, 
And  on  the  very  edge  of  vacancy 
Not  more  cndan^cr'd  than  a  man  whose  eye 
Btfhulds  the  gulf  Wncuth.    No  floweret  blooms 
Throughout  the  lofty  ran;;e  of  these  rough  hills. 
Or  in  the  woimIs,  that  could  from  him  conceal 
Its  birthplace ;  none  whose  figure  did  not  live 
Upon  his  touch.    The  bowels  of  the  earth 
Enrich'd  with  knowledge  his  industrious  mind ; 
The  ocea:i  paid  him  tri'jutc  from  the  stores 
Lodged  in  her  bosom  ;  and,  by  science  led. 
His  genius  mounted  to  the  plains  of  heaven. 
Methinks  1  see  him ;  how  h'n  eyeballs  roll'd 
Beneath  his  ample  brow,  in  darkness  pair'd, 
But  each  instinct  with  spirit ;  and  the  frame 
Of  the  whole  countenance  alive  with  thought. 
Fancy,  and  understanding  *,  while  the  vovce 
Dueountd  of  natuial  ur  morul  Irulh 


With  eloqneDce,  and  avch  antlMBtk  pofwtr. 
That,  in  hia  pretence,  humbler 
Abash'd,  and  tender  pity  ovwawtd.' 

*<  A  noble,  and,  to  unieflect 
A  marvellous  spectacle,'*  the 
<*  Beings  like  these  present !     Bat 
Upon  the  earth  that  faculties  which  sees 
ExtinguishM,  do  not,  therrfcr*,  ecase  to  be. 
And  to  the  mind  among  her  powers  of  wmm 
This  transfer  is  permitted,  not  alone 
That  the  bereft  their  recompense  as^y  wit, 
But  for  remoter  purposes  of  lore 
And  charity ;  nor  last  nor  least  for  this. 
That  to  th'  imagination  may  be  given 
A  type  and  shadow  of  an  awful  tmth ; 
How,  likewise,  under  suflTennce  divine. 
Darkness  is  banish'd  from  the  realms  oldielk, 
By  man's  imperishable  spirit  qnellVL 
Unto  the  men  who  see  not  as  we  see, 
Futurity  was  thought,  in  ancient  tisBCit 
To  be  laid  open,  and  they  prophesied. 
And  know  we  not  that  from  the  Uind  have 
The  highest,  holiest  raptures  of  the  lyie  i 
And  wisdom  married  to  immortal  veisc  .^ 

Among  the  humbler  worthies,  at  onr  fcst 
Living  insensible  to  human  praise. 
Love,  or  regret,  tel^ae  lineaments  would 
Have  been  portray 'd,  I  guess  not  i  but  it 
That,  near  the  quiet  churchyard  where  wt  afe. 
A  team  of  horses,  with  a  ponderous  iid^ 
Pressing  behind,  adown  a  nigged  slope. 
Whose  sharp  descent  confounded  their  unj 
Came  at  that  moment,  ringing  noisily. 
"  Here,"  said  the  pastor,  **  do  we  bbc,  tf 
mourn 
The  wobte  of  death :  and  lo !  the  giant  oak 
Stretch 'd  on  his  bier,  that  massy  limber  via; 
Nor  fail  to  note  the  man  who  guides  the  Iran." 

He  was  a  peasant  of  the  lowest  class : 
Gray  locks  profusely  round  bin  temples  htn| 
In  clustering  cutis,  like  ivy,  which  the  bile 
Of  winter  cannot  thin  ;  the  fresh  air  lod(pd 
Within  his  cheek,  as  light  within  a  clcul; 
And  he  returned  our  j^reeting  with  a  smik. 
When  ho  had  pas>\U  the  solitaiy  <<i)ake: 
**  A  man  he  seems  of  cheerful  yesterday's 
And  conliiirnt  to-morrows ;  with  a  face 
Not  worldly-minded,  for  it  l>ears  too  mucX 
Of  nature's  impress— f;ayoty  and  health. 
Freedom  and  h«>p€  ;  but  keen  withal,  and  ikfvA 
His  gestures  note  ;  and  hark  !  his  tones  of  von 
Are  all  viv.icious  as  his  mien  and  lookv** 

The  pistitr  answered :  **  You  hive  read  hia ud 
Yo.T  after  year  is  added  to  his  store 
With  silent  increase ;  summers,  winters    pitfi 
Past  or  to  come  ;  yea,  boldly  might  I  say, 
Ten  summers  and  ten  winters  uf  a  space 
That  lies  beyoi.d  life's  ordinary  U>und«, 
Upon  his  sprightly  vigour  cannot  nx 
The  obligation  of  an  anxious  mind, 
A  pride  in  having,  or  a  fear  to  lose; 
Possess 'd  like  outskirts  of  some  large  domaia. 
By  any  one  more  thought  of  than  by  him 
Who  holds  the  land  in  fee,  its  careless  lord! 
Yet  is  the  creature  rational,  endow Vl 
V;  VCti  l>>wv'^v  \  \v«»x%^  Vi*5  ^  every  Sabbath-dij. 
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itiAo  promiM  with  atteDtive  eu  i 
I  trust,  tlM  Majesty  of  hetven 
9  incense  offered  up  by  him, 
r  the  kind  which  beasts  and  birds  present 
IT  pastore— cheerfulness  of  soul, 
lidfttion  and  repining  free. 
7  scrupulous  worshippers  fall  down 
r  knees,  and  daily  homage  pay 
hy,  less  religious  eren,  than  his ! 
qualified  respect,  the  old  man's  due, 
Ithout  reluctance ;  but  in  truth" 
good  vicar  with  a  fond  half-smile) 
times  a  motion  of  despite 
me,  whose  bold  contrirances  and  skill, 
iTe  seen,  bear  such  conspicuous  part 
of  haTOc ;  taking  from  these  vales, 
one,  their  proudest  omtments. 
is  doings  leave  me  to  deplore 
ree,  sown  by  winds,  by  vapours  nursed, 
'  crannies  of  the  pendant  rocks ; 
h,  aloft  upon  the  horizon's  edge, 
^ry  for  th'  ascending  moon ; 
'hose  roots  by  noontide  dew  were  dampM, 
hose  forehead  inaccessible 
1  lodged  in  safety.    Many  a  ship 
into  Morecamb  Bay,  to  him  hath  owed 
I  knee-timbers,  and  the  mast  that  bears 
It  of  her  pendants.    He,  from  park 
fetch'd  the  enormous  axletree 
Is  (how  slow  itself!)  ten  thousand  spindles: 
ist  engine  labouring  in  the  mine, 
ith  meaner  prowess,  must  have  lack'd 
and  body  of  its  marvellous  strength, 
ftunted  enterprise  had  iail'd 
i  mountain  coves. 

Yon  household  fir, 
I  planted  to  fence  qff  the  blast, 
ing  high  the  roof  above,  as  if 
!  destination  were  forgot ; 
nore,  which  annually  holds 
shade,  as  in  a  stately  tent 
•  open  to  the  fanning  breeze, 
■cmblage,  seated  while  they  shear 
.encumber'd  flock ;  the  joyful  elm, 
iioae  trunk  the  maidens  dance  in  May ; 
lord's  oak,— would  plead  their  several 
ts 

he  were  master  of  their  fate : 
ce  to  the  axe  would  doom  them  alL 
in  age  and  lusty  as  he  is, 
sing  to  keep  bis  hold  on  earth 
ight  seem,  in  rivalship  with  men 
the  forest's  more  enduring  growth, 
»pointed  hour  will  come  at  last ; 
he  haughty  spoilers  of  the  world, 
destroyer  in  his  turn  roust  fall. 
tm  the  living  pass  we  once  again ; 
"  the  priest  continued,  "turn  your 
ights; 

that  often  unlamented  drops, 
that  daisied  hillock,  three  spans  long ! 
f  sons  sate  daily  round  the  board 
1  tide  I  and,  when  the  hope  had  ceased 
t>geny,  a  daughter  then 
,  the  crowning  bounty  of  the  whole ; 
aowledged  with  a  tivmuious  joy 
60 


Felt  to  the  oentif  of  that  heavenly  eahn 
With  which  1^  nature  every  mother'^  ioiil 
Is  stricken,  in  the  moment  when  her  thioee 
Are  ended,  and  her  ears  have  heard  the  cry 
Which  tells  her  that  a  Uving  child  is  bom. 
And  she  lies  conscious,  in  a  blissful  rest, 
That  the  dread  storm  is  weather'd  by  them  both. 

«  The  ftthei^-him  at  this  unlook'd-for  gift 
A  bolder  transport  seizes.    From  the  side 
Of  his  bright  hearth,  and  from  his  open  door. 
Day  after  day  the  gladness  is  diffused 
To  all  that  come,  and  almost  all  that  pass  i 
Invited,  summon'd,  to  partake  the  cheer 
Spread  on  the  never-empty  board,  and  drink 
Health  and  good  wishes  to  his  new-bom  girl. 
From  cups  replenish'd  by  his  joyous  hand. 
Those  seven  foir  brothers  variously  were  moved 
Each  by  the  thoughts  best  suited  to  his  years 
But  most  of  all  and  with  most  thankful  mind 
The  hoary  grandsire  felt  himself  enrich'd ; 
A  happiness  that  ebb'd  not,  but  remain'd 
To  fill  the  total  measure  of  the  soul ! 
From  the  low  tenement,  his  own  abode. 
Whither,  as  to  a  little  private  cell, 
He  had  withdrawn  from  bustle,  care,  and  noise. 
To  spend  the  Sabbath  of  old  age  in  peace. 
Once  every  day  he  duteously  repair'd 
To  rock  the  cndle  of  the  slumbering  babe : 
For  in  that  female  infant's  name  he  heard 
The  silent  name  of  his  departed  wife ; 
Heart^stirring  music !  hourly  heard  that  name ; 
Full  blest  he  was,  *  Another  Margaret  Greeu,' 
Oft  did  he  say, '  was  come  to  Gold-rill  side.' 
Oh !  pang  unthought  of,  as  the  precious  boon 
Itself  had  been  unlook'd  for ;  oh !  dire  stroke 
Of  desolating  anguish  for  them  all ! 
Just  as  the  child  could  totter  on  the  floor. 
And,  by  some  friendly  finger's  help  upstay'd, 
Range  round  the  garden  walk,  while  she  perchance 
Was  catching  at  some  novelty  ^f  spring. 
Ground-flower,  or  glossy  insect  from  its  cell 
Drawn  by  the  sunshine— at  that  hopeful  season 
The  winds  of  March,  smiting  insidiously. 
Raised  in  the  tender  passage  of  the  throat 
Viewless  obstruction ;  whence,  all  unforewaraM,  ■ 
The  household  lost  their  pride  and  soul's  delight 
But  time  hath  power  to  soften  all  regrets. 
And  prayer  and  thou^t  can  bring  to  worst  distress 
Due  resignation.    Therefore,  though  some  tears 
Fail  not  to  spring  from  either  parent's  eye 
Oft  as  they  hear  of  sorrow  like  their  own. 
Yet  this  departed  little  one,  too  long 
The  innocent  troubler  of  their  quiet,  sleeps  * 

In  what  may  now  be  cmll'd  a  peaceful  grave. 

<*  On  a  bright  day,  the  brightest  of  the  year, 
These  mountains  echo'd  with  an  unknown  sound, 
A  volley,  thrice  repeated  o'er  the  corse 
Let  down  into  the  hollow  of  that  grave. 
Whose  shelving  sides  arc  red  with  naked  mould. 
Ye  rains  of  April,  duly  wet  this  earth ! 
Spare,  burning  sun  of  midsummer,  these  sods. 
That  they  may  knit  together,  and  therewith 
Our  thoughts  unite  in  kindred  quietness  ! 
Nor  so  the  valley  shall  forget  her  loss. 
Dear  youth,  by  youn^  %nd  oV^  a:^>L«\M\&n^^ 
To  me  ••  piccious  »i  my  owTi\    OmxA'^Mf^ 
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May  creep  (I  wish  that  tbejr  would  softly  creep) 
Over  thy  last  abode,  and  we  may  pass 
Reminded  less  imperiously  of  thee  i 
The  ridge  itself  may  sink  into  the  breast 
Of  earth,  the  great  abyss,  and  be  no  more ; 
Yet  shall  not  thy  remembrance  leare  our  hearts. 
Thy  image  disappear ! 

**  The  mountain  ash 
No  eye  can  overlook,  when  'mid  a  grove 
Of  yet  unfsded  trees  she  lifts  her  head, 
Deck'd  with  autumnal  berries,  that  outshine 
Spring's  richest  blossoms ;  and  ye  may  have  mark'd. 
By  a  brook  side  or  solitary  tarn. 
How  she  her  station  doth  adorn ;  the  pool 
Glows  at  her  feet,  and  all  the  gloomy  rocks 
Are  brighten'd  round  her.    In  his  native  vale 
Such  and  su  glorious  did  this  youth  appear  i 
A  sight  that  kindled  pleasure  in  all  hearts 
By  his  ingenuous  beauty,  by  the  |;leam 
Of  his  fair  eyes,  by  his  capacious  brow, 
By  all  the  graces  with  which  nature's  hand 
Had  lavi^jhly  array'd  him.    As  old  bards 
Tell  in  their  idle  songs  of  wandering  gods. 
Pun  or  Apollo,  veil'd  in  human  form ) 
Yet,  like  the  sweet-breath'd  violet  of  the  shade. 
Disco ver'd  in  their  own  despite  to  sense 
Of  tnoitaW,  (if  such  fables  without  blame 
May  find  chance  mention  on  this  sacred  ground,) 
So,  through  a  simple  rustic  garb's  disguise. 
And  through  th'  impedimeot  of  rural  cares, 
In  him  reveal *d  a  scholar's  genius  shone ; 
And  so,  not  wholly  hidden  from  men's  sight. 
In  him  the  spirit  of  a  hero  walk'd 
Oiii  unpretending  valley.    How  the  coit 
\Vhizz*d  from  the  stripling's  arm  !     If  touch'd  by 

him, 
Th'  inf^lorious  football  mounted  to  the  pitch 
<)i  the  lark's  flight,  or  shaped  a  rainbow  curve, 
Aloft,  in  prospect  of  the  shouting  field  ! 
The  indefatigable  fox  had  Irarn'd 
To  dread  his  perseverance  in  the  chase. 
With  admiration  would  he  lift  his  eyes 
To  the  wide-ruling  eagle,  and  hi^  hand 
Wasi  loath  to  assault  the  majesty  he  loved ; 
Else  hod  the  strongest  fastnesses  proved  weak 
To  i^ard  the  royal  brood.     The  sailing  glead. 
The  wheeling  swallow,  and  the  darting  snipe. 
The  sportive  sea-gull  dancing  with  the  waves. 
And  cautious  water-fowl  frmi  distant  climes, 
Fix'd  at  their  seat,  the  rrntic  of  the  mere, 
Were  subject  t.)  young  Oswald's  steady  aim.  ' 

"FrumCfallia's  coast  a  tyrant  hurlM  hi^  threats  ;  '^ 
Our  country  mark'd  the  preparation  vast 
Of  hostile  forre«  ;  and  she  call'd,  with  voice  ' 

That  fill'd  her  plains,  that  reach *d  her  utmost  shores,  I 
And  in  remotest  vales  w.is  heani, — Tn  arms!  j 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  heie  you  niis^ht  have  seen   ' 
The  shepheid's  pray  tn  nnrli-l  •■r.iilet  changed, 
Thatflash'd  uncoutlily  thioii^h  the  wtH)ds  and  fields. 
Ten  hardy  stri|)lin:;-J,  all  in  bri^^Iit  atti:e. 
And  graced  with  shinini;  weapcMis,  weekly  march 'd 
From  this  lone  valley,  to  a  centr.il  «})ot, 
Where,  in  assemblage  with  the  ilower  and  choice 
Of  the  surrounding  district,  they  mii;ht  learn  ; 

The  nidimenti  of  war ;  ten — hart^y ,  stronf^,  ■ 

t|  Init  young  Oswald,  Uke  a  cbiftt. 


And  yet  a  modest  comrade,  ted  Umb  tetk 
From  their  ihy  solitude,  to  iace  the  world 
With  a  gay  confidence  and  scenly  pridti 
Measuring  the  soil  beneath  tlieir  happy  Act, 
Like  youths  released  from  labour,  aad  yet  bond 
To  most  laborious  service,  thongh  to  thm 
A  festival  of  unencumber'd  ease  ; 
The  inner  spirit  keeping  holyday. 
Like  vernal  ground  to  sabbath  sonshine  Ml 

**  Oft  have  I  mark'd  him  at  tome  leisum  bov, 
StretchM  on  the  grass  or  seated  in  the  shade 
Among  his  fellows,  while  an  ample  map 
Before  their  eyes  lay  carefully  outipfcad. 
From  which  the  gallant  teacher  would  dascomi, 
Now  pointing  this  way  and  now  that.  <  Hcit  Isei,' 
Thus  would  he  tay ,  <  the  Rhine,  that  fanoos  sna' 
Eastward,  the  Danube  toward  this  inlaDd  ses, 
A  mightier  river,  winds  from  rtahn  le  icaln. 
And,  like  a  serpent,  shows  hit  glittering  tack 
Bespotted  with  innumerable  islet : 
Here  reigns  the  Russian,  there  the  Tnrfci  otam 
His  capiul  city !'    Thence,  along  a  tract 
Of  livelier  interest  to  hu  hopes  and  lean 
His  finger  moved,  distinguishing  the  tpots 
Where  wide-spread  conflict  then  miMt  fieRciyii^ 
Nor  left  unstigmatized  those  fatal  fields 
On  which  the  sous  of  mighty  Germany 
Were  taught  a  base  submission.    '  Hen 
A  nobler  race,  the  Switzers,  and  their  laadt 
Vales  deeper  far  than  these  of  ours,  hoge 
And  mountains  white  with  everlasting 
And,  surely,  he,  that  spake  with  kindJiBg  hiw, 
Was  a  true  patriot,  hopeful  at  the  best 
Of  that  young  peasantry,  who,  in  our  days, 
Have  fought  and  perish'd  for  lielvetia'i  righiir' 
Ah,  not  in  vain  !— or  those  who,  in  old  tine. 
For  work  of  happier  issue  to  the  side 
Of  Tell  came  trooping  from  a  thousand  huts, 
When  he  had  risen  alone  !     No  braver  yoatk 
Descended  from  Judean  heights,  to  march 
With  righteous  Joshua;  or  ap|»ear*d  m  aim 
When  ({rove  was  fcll'd,  and  altar  was  castdsnii 
.\nd  Gideon  blew  the  trumpet,  soul-inflaat^ 
And  strung  in  hatred  of  idolatry." 

This  spoken,  from  his  seat  the  pastor  rose. 
And  moved  towards  the  grave.     InstincUrc^ 
His  steps  we  follow M  ;  and  my  voii-e  eiclsaV. 
**  Power  to  th'  oppressors  of  the  world  is  gxntt 
A  nu;^ht  of  which  they  dream  not.    O  7  theaffi 
To  be  th'  awakener  of  divioest  thoughts. 
Father  and  Founder  of  exalted  deed.*, 
.Ami  to  whole  nations  t>ound  iu  servile  stxaiB 
'1  he  liberal  donor  of  capacities 
More  than  heroic  !  this  to  t>e,  nor  yet 
Have  sense  of  one  connatural  wi«h,  nor  yet 
Deserve  the  least  return  of  human  thanks; 
Winning  no  recompert>e  but  deadly  hate 
With  pity  mixM,  astoni>hment  with  scum  !" 

When  these  involuntary  words  had  ceased. 
The  pastor  said,  **  So  Providence  is  served ; 
The  forked  weapon  of  the  skies  can  send 
Illumination  into  deep,  dark  holds. 
Which  the  mild  sunbeam  hath  not  power  to 
Why  do  ye  quake,  intimidated  thrones  ^ 
For^  not  unconscious  of  the  mighty  debt 
W^Vvctv  Xn  Q^M:^«Q)>»  "wcoi^^  vhe  sulbrcr 
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tbnragh  all  her  habiteble  setts, 
Dg  for  their  overthrow,  who  still 

pagan  temples  stood  of  old, 

horror  of  their  impious  rites 

d ;  are  suffer'd  to  extend  their  pride, 

ais  on  the  top  of  Lebanon 

ig  the  son.    But  less  impatient  thoughts, 

!  <  all  hoping  and  expecting  all,' 

iow'd  grave  demands,  where  rests  in  peace 

e  champion  of  the  better  cause ; 

it  youth,  so  call  him,  for  he  ask'd 

T  name ;  in  whom  our  country  showM, 

tvourite  son,  most  beautiful. 

if  vice,  and  misery,  and  disease, 

1th  the  spreading  of  her  wealthy  aits, 

the  ancient  and  the  free,  appear'd 
>  stand  before  my  swimming  eyes, 
erably  Tirtuous  and  secure, 
of  this,  lest  I  offend  his  dustt 
s  his  life,  and  a  brief  tale  remains, 
rammer's  day— ^  day  of  annual  pomp 
oan  chase— from  mom  to  sultiy  noon 

had  foIIowM,  fleetest  of  the  fleet, 
leer,  driven  along  its  native  heights 

of  hound  and  horn ;  and,  from  that  toil 
with  sinews  weaken'd  and  relax'd, 
nous  youth,  too  negligent  of  self, 
-teid  a  gay  and  busy  throng  convened 
the  fleeces  of  his  father's  flock^ 
Uiilling  flood. 

**  Convulsions  dire 
JB  that  sel£nme  night  t  and  thioa|^  the 
kce 

i  ensuing  days  his  frame  was  wrench'd, 
re  rested  from  her  work  in  death, 
iius  snatchM  away,  his  comrades  paid 
*s  lionours.    At  his  funeral  hour 
IS  the  sun,  the  sky  a  cloudless  blue ; 
lustre  slept  upon  the  hills ; 
r  chance  a  stranger,  wandering  there, 
le  commanding  eminence  had  look*d 
this  spot,  well  pleased  would  he  have  seen 
Dg  spectacle ;  but  every  face 
id  I  seldom  hath  that  eye  been  moist 
rs,  that  wept  not  then ;  nor  were  the  few 
1  their  dwellings  came  not  forth  to  join 
d  service,  less  disturbed  than  we. 
ted  at  the  tributary  peal 
taneous  thunder,  which  announced 
the  still  air  the  closing  of  the  grave ; 
Bt  mountains  echo'd  with  a  sound 
tation  never  heard  before  !" 
Btor  ceased.    My  venerable  friend 
ily  upraised  his  clear  bright  eye ; 
in  that  eulogy  was  ended,  stood 
B  if  his  inward  sense  perceived 
«gation  of  some  still  response, 
he  ancient  soul  of  this  wide  land, 
t  of  its  mountains  and  its  seas, 

temples,  fields,  its  awful  power, 
and  virtues — by  that  Deity 
Ig,  and  supporting  bis  pure  heart 
rioCic  confidence  and  joy. 
M  last  of  those  memorial  words, 
f  toUtiry  tum*d  aside, 
IfciaUgh  auuMf  iottiaet  to  ooootaJ 


Tender  emotions  spreading  firom  the  heart 

To  his  worn  cheek  i  or  with  uneasy  shamt 

For  those  cold  humoun  of  habitual  spleen, 

That  fondly  seeking  in  dispraise  of  man 

Solace  and  self-excuse,  had  Bometinies  urged 

To  self-abuse  a  not  ineloquent  tongue. 

Right  toward  the  sacred  edifice  his  steps 

Had  been  directed ;  and  we  saw  him  now 

Intent  upon  a  monumental  stone, 

Whose  uncouth  form  was  grafted  on  the  wall. 

Or  rather  seem'd  to  have  grown  into  the  side 

Of  the  rude  pile  i  as  ofttimes  trunJcs  of  treat. 

Where  nature  works  in  wild  and  craggy  spoti. 

Are  seen  incorporate  with  the  living  rock, 

To  endure  for  aye.    The  vicar,  taking  note 

Of  his  employment,  with  a  courteous  smile 

Exclaiffl*d, «  The  sagest  antiquarian*!  eye 

That  tuk  would  foil  {»  then,  letting  fiOl  hit  Toiei 

While  he  advanced,  thus  spake;  **  Traditkm  teUt 

That,  in  Eliza's  golden  days,  a  knight 

Cane  on  a  war-horse  sumptuously  attired. 

And  fix'd  his  home  In  this  sequester'd  vale. 

*Tis  left  untold  if  here  he  fint  drew  breath. 

Or  as  a  stranger  reach*d  this  deep  recess. 

Unknowing  and  unknown.    A  pleasing  tboogfat 

I  sometimes  entertain,  that,  haply  bound 

To  Scotland's  court  in  service  of  his  queen. 

Or  sent  on  mission  to  some  northern  chief 

Of  England's  realm,  this  vale  he  might  have  teen. 

With  transient  observatbn ;  and  thence  caught 

An  image  fair,  which  brightening  in  hit  tool 

When  joy  of  war  and  pride  of  chivalry 

Languish'd  beneath  accumulated  years. 

Had  power  to  draw  him  from  the  world,  retolved 

To  make  that  paradise  his  chosen  home 

To  which  his  peaceful  fancy  oft  had  tum'd. 

Vague  thoughts  are  these ;  but,  if  belief  may  reit 

Upon  unwritten  story  fondly  traced 

From  sire  to  son,  in  this  obscure  retreat 

The  knight  arrived,  with  pomp  of  spear  and  shield. 

And  borne  upon  a  charger  cover'd  o'er 

With  gilded  housings.    And  the  lofty  steed. 

His  sole  companion,  and  his  faithful  friend. 

Whom  he,  in  gratitude,  let  loose  to  range 

In  fertile  pastures,  was  beheld  with  eyes 

Of  admiration,  and  delightful  awe. 

By  those  untravcll'd  dalesmen.    With  less  pride. 

Yet  free  from  touch  of  envious  discontent. 

They  saw  a  mansion  at  his  bidding  rise, 

Like  a  bright  star  amid  the  lowly  band 

Of  their  rude  homesteads.    Here  the  warrior  dwelt  i 

And,  in  that  mansion,  children  of  his  own. 

Or  kindred,  gather'd  round  him.    As  a  tree 

That  falls  and  disappean,  the  house  is  gone  \ 

And,  through  improvidence  or  want  of  love 

For  ancient  worth  and  honourable  things. 

The  spear  and  shield  are  vanish'd,  which  the  knight 

Hung  in  his  rustic  halL    One  ivied  arch 

M>'self  have  seen,  a  gateway,  last  remains 

Of  that  foundation  in  domestic  care 

Raised  by  his  hands.    And  now  no  trace  is  left 

Of  the  mild-hearted  champion,  save  this  stone. 

Faithless  memorial !  and  his  family  name 

Borne  by  yon  clustering  cottages,  that  sprang 

From  out  the  mina  of  b^  aXaXitVy  \q&^\ 

These,  and  tbe  namis  «iji\itX««Xi'Qa^V{B<^Bt— 
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SiK  Alfred  Ikthuvo,  with  appropriate  wordi 
Accompanied,  still  extant,  in  a  wreath 
Or  posy,  girding  round  the  several  fronts 
Of  three  clear^sounding  and  harmonious  bells 
That  in  the  steeple  hang,  his  pious  gift" 

'*  So  fails,  so  languishes,  grows  dim,  and  dies," 
The  gray-hair'd  wanderer  pensively  exclaim*d, 
**  All  that  this  world  is  proud  of.  From  their  spheres 
The  stars  of  human  glory  are  cast  down ; 
Perish  the  roses  and  the  flowers  of  kings,* 
Princes,  and  emperors,  and  the  crowns  and  palms 
Of  all  the  mighty,  wither'd  and  consumed ! 
Nor  is  power  given  to  lowliest  innocence 
Long  to  protect  her  own.    The  man  himself 
Departs  {  and  soon  is  spent  the  line  of  those 
Who,  in  the  bodily  image,  in  the  mind, 
In  heart  or  soul,  in  station  or  pursuit. 
Did  most  resemble  him.    Degrees  and  ranks. 
Fraternities  and  orders — heaping  high 
New  wealth  upon  the  burden  of  the  old, 
And  placing  trust  in  privilege  confirmed 
And  reconfirmed — are  scofTd  at  with  a  smile 
Of  greedy  foretaste,  from  the  secret  stand 
Of  desolation,  aim*d :  to  slow  decline 
These  yield,  and  these  to  sudden  overthrow ; 
Their  virtue,  service,  happiness,  and  state 
Expire ;  and  nature's  pleasant  robe  of  green. 
Humanity's  appointed  shroud,  inwraps 
Their  monuments  and  their  memory.    The  vast 

frame 
Of  social  nature  changes  evermore 
Her  organs  and  her  members  with  decay 
Restless,  and  restless  generation,  powers 
And  functions  dyin;;  an«I  produced  at  need ; 
And  by  this  law  the  mii;hty  whole  subsists : 
With  an  ascent  and  progress  in  the  muiii, 
Yet,  O  I  how  dispropnrtiun'd  to  the  hopes 
And  expectations  of  self-flattering  minds ! 
The  courteous  knight  whose  bones  arc  here  interred, 
Lived  in  an  age  conspicuous  as  our  own 
For  strife  and  ferment  in  the  minds  of  men ; 
Whence  alteration,  in  the  forms  of  things. 
Various  and  vast.    A  memornblu  age  ! 
Which  did  to  him  as^i^n  u  pensive  lot — 
To  linger  'mid  the  last  of  those  bri;xht  clouds, 
That,  on  the  steady  breeze  of  honour,  sailM 
In  lonK  procession,  calm  ami  beautiful. 
He  who  had  seen  hii  own  bri^jht  onlcr  fade. 
And  its  devotion  gnidii.illy  dec  line, 
(While  war,  relinquishing  the  lance  and  shield, 
iler  temi)er  chant;ed,  and  bowM  to  otlier  laws,) 
Hail  aNo  witnessed,  in  his  morn  of  life, 
That  violent  commotion  which  oVrthrew, 
In  town,  and  city,  and  srqucsterM  ^len. 
Altar,  and  rn><ts,  and  church  of  solemn  roof. 
And  old  reliifiouK  house — pile  after  pile; 
And  shook  the  tenants  out  into  the  fields. 


Like  wild  beasts  without  home !    Their  hear  wn 

eomei 
But  why  no  softening  thought  of  gx»titade, 
No  just  remembrance,  scruple,  or  wise  doaM ' 
Benevolence  is  mild  (  nor  borrowi  help. 
Save  at  worst  need,  from  bold  impetooui  fane, 
Fitliest  allied  to  anger  and  revenge. 
But  human  kind  rejoices  in  the  miffat 
Of  mutability,  and  airy  hopes. 
Dancing  around  her,  hinder  and  disturb 
Those  meditations  of  the  soul  that  feed 
The  retrospective  virtues.     Festive  swngs 
Break  from  the  madden'd  nations  at  the  sight 
Of  sudden  overthrows  and  cold  neglect 
Is  the  sure  consequence  of  slow  decay. 
Even,"  said  the  wanderer,  **ai  that  coailcii 

knight, 
Bound  by  his  vow  to  labour  for  redress 
Of  all  who  suffer  wrong,  and  to  enact 
By  sword  and  lauce  the  law  of  gentleness, 
(If  I  Quy  venture  of  myself  to  speak. 
Trusting  that  not  incongruously  I  blend 
Low  things  with  lofty,)  I  too  shall  be  dooB'd 
To  outlive  the  kindly  use  and  fair  esteem 
Of  the  poor  calling  which  my  youth  embnctd 
With  no  unworthy  prospect.    But  enon^t 
Thoughts  crowd  upon  me,  and  Hwere  secalisHa 
To  stop,  and  yield  our  gracious  teacher  thuki 
For  the  pathetic  records  which  his  «*oice 
Hath  here  delivered ;  words  of  heartfelt  tntfc. 
Tending  to  patience  when  affliction  strikes; 
To  hope  and  love ;  to  confident  repose 
In  God ;  and  reverence  for  the  dust  of ; 
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Pastor's  apprehen^iviiis  thai  he  nii:::il  have  i!#<UiV*'  -' 
utiilitiira  tcMi  liin^.    Invitation  i>i  hi.4  hiHiS*.    Situj 
diviitclini'd  til  rimiply,  raliieii  ih^  wanOenr;  ■adaO' 
whai  |<layfiilly  draw^  a  com|iiirM.in  t4t»<>eB  kv  i*^ 
rint  pniffMiiin  ami  ihdt  of  thi*  knichi-«>rrut,  «tek 
l^aJ*  to  wamlfTiT'h  L'i\jnc  an  Ari:«.>untif  chucMUi^ 
country  fmin  ihn    nauuQcturin!*    spiri'      Fii«t'>' 
effi'dfl.    Th«'  i»t|>er  shlr  of  the  |  iriuf,  anJ  <h^ff« »  '• 
has  alTeclei)  lhi«  hiiniMor  clasikMi.     \Vj-,ii^rrr  i»" 
the  h<>ll>iwnvw  of  all  national  trrandfur  tf  uDflu;%»<**- 
l.iy  moral   worth;  privfs  instancv*      Iliysi^al  m^*- 
iinable  tn  supiiurt  itself.    Lnno-niatKinii  *t\rt  afl  csi«v 
of  inanufacturin!;  iiiduntry  aniunc  the  hunil^Irr  cl*** 
i)f  sm'ifiy.    Fittun'  i»f  a  rhiM  rni|i;>-kyi>l  in  a  M*.*: 
mill,    k'nuranct'  anil  (bTniit.iiii>ri  i>f  Lhil-!r^  a9«^ 
thf  azriruliiirwl   im^niUiinn   nxif-viti!      04iT«fW.»« 
i  niki'U  off  l>y  a  rt>new(tl  invii.tti>>n  lr>rn  tin  |««.r 
Path  li'uJins  li>  his  house,    lis  m|<|»arance  J^wr-t*! 
Ills  iltiiiihUT.    Hi5  wif''.    His  ttni  (a  l<L-y>  v-uirn  «  '<> 
lii.t  coiii|tanion.    Thi'ir  h.i(ipy  a|  {'*'<&rao<'i*     Tbt  •■•- 
d«  nr,  liuw  atn^cted  I'y  Ihr  aiL'ht  i<f  thrm. 


•  The  "irantiii  fli»ti.i  iii-.mdi"'  ia  findv  ex|kn-r«<si  in    _,  •        *.       •      r  .     •       • 

the  intr.Hlucii..n  m  iln-  f  .uii.l..n..n  charu-ni  ..|  ^..m.'  ..f  t».r  '•  ^  "^  P^-n^JVC  skeptic  of  the  lonely  vale 
aDi:ii-nt  aUi  vn.    S  .mt'  i  \\  ri>^:uu!i  \\vrv  xwA  .m'  taki-n  I  ''^'  thii<e  acknowledi:ment<i  sub«cribcd  hi*  owe, 
fnnn  that  nf  tlif  all-y  i-ISr.  'M  iry's  Furniw,  the  traiL<I:i-  [  With  a  sedate  compliance,  which  the  pnr«t 
ii..n  of  whir  h  i9  a»  f-.U-ws :  '  i.-.,;...!  ^^j  ^^  notice,  inlv  pleaded,  and  *ajd, 

"  ('oiu.idmnc  ...rry  day  .1..'  uno-rtainty  of  lif.-,  that  the  j ..  j,-  ,.     ,,y  ^.^om  invititl  I  rommcnceJ 

rwB  and  tiuMf-rsitl  kin:!^ ii'<'pir.<,  and  duk'5,  and  thi-    -,,    '        '     ..  ,      .  ,.       ^.    .* 

cn.*iii.a,Hi|.alMi».faUtU».r..av.ivl,..r.uiddrc..y;and  I  ^'"'^^  narratives  of  calm  and  h.:mMe  hfe. 
itut  all  ihlnL'9,  Miih  an  unini.  rrui-rexl  coureo,  \.nCL\o^.»-\^^^'  *-^\\><:\«<l,  'li<  well ;  the  end  is  gain 'J  ; 


th 
tuluiioa  and  dcaih :  1  ihcrt.-fore,"  flic. 


\  \a.^  \iv  t«Vaiva  V^i  ^^T(v\n}^Kx  ^«i>VQPK*d 
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•nt  liflening,  tbmki  Mcept  from  mt, 
itb,  ctenutj  .'  momentoiit  tbemM 
',  and  mifht  dMDftnd  a  fen|riit  tongM, 
ey  not  equal  to  tbeir  own  support  i 
rcfort  DO  iocompctence  of  mioe 
•  them  wrong.    The  uniTertal  fbimi 
n  nature,  in  a  ipot  like  this, 
themselvei  at  onoe  to  all  men's  Tiewi 
'd  for  act  and  drevmstance,  that  make 
ividual  known  and  understood : 
h  as  mj  best  judgment  could  select 
liat  the  place  aA>rded  have  been  giren } 
apprehensions  cross'd  me  that  mj  zeal 
light  well  be  liken*d,  who  unlocks 
et  with  gems  or  pictures  stored, 
ws  them  forth— soliciting  regard 
and  this,  as  worthier  than  the  last, 
spectator  who  a  while  was  pleased 
sn  the  exhibitor  himself,  becomes 
md  £unt,  and  longs  to  be  released. 
Bs  hence  !  my  dwelling  is  in  sight. 


n 


At  this  the  solitary  shrunk 
ckward  will  i  but,  wanting  not  addreit 
iraid  motion  to  disguise,  he  said 
QBipatriot,  ssiiling  as  he  spake  i 
taceable  remains  of  this  good  knight 
le  disturbed,  I  fear,  with  wrathful  scorn, 
iootnees  could  reach  him  where  he  lies 
s,  albeit  of  these  degenerate  timet, 
ig  changes  past,  or  dreading  change 
I,  had  dared  to  couple,  e'en  in  thou|^t, 
I  vocation  of  the  sword  and  lance 
e  gross  aims  and  body-bending  toil 
r  brotherhood  who  walk  the  earth 
nd  where  they  are  not  known,  despised, 
the  good  knight's  leave,  the  two  estates 
ed  with  some  resemblance.    Errant  those, 
nd  wanderers— and  the  like  are  these ; 
th  their  burden,  traverse  hill  and  dale, 
( ftHef  for  nature's  simple  wants. 
oagh  no  higher  recompense  they  seek 
neet  maintenance,  by  irksome  toil 
procured,  yet  such  may  claim  respect, 
Ik'  intelligent,  for  what  this  course 
them  to  be,  and  to  perform. 
rdy  steps  give  leisure  to  observe, 
>litnde  permits  the  mind  to  feel ; 
I  aadpiorapts  her  to  supply  defects 
ivisioB  of  her  inward  self, 
lial  converse ;  and  to  these  poor  men 
ve  bceid  you  boast  with  honest  pride) 
s  bountiful,  where'er  they  go  i 
nre^  various  wealth  is  all  their  own. 
a  the  characters  of  men :  and  bound, 
if  daily  interest,  to  maintain 
ory  manneis  and  smooth  speech ; 
re  been,  and  still  are  in  their  degree, 
•  efllcacious  to  refine 
meovrse  t  apt  agents  to  expel, 
rtation  of  unlock  *d-for  arts, 
D  torpor,  and  blind  prejudice ; 
through  just  gradation,  savage  life 
i,  and  the  rustic  to  urbane. 
heir  moving  magaxines  is  lodged 
ml  eooMi  forth  to  quicken  and  ezait 


Affections  seated  in  the  mother**  breast. 
And  in  the  lover's  ftncy  i  and  to  fised' 
The  sober  sympathies  of  long-tried  friends. 
By  these  itinerants,  as  experienced  men. 
Counsel  is  given  i  contention  they  appease 
With  gentle  langunge  |  in  remotest  wilds. 
Tears  wipe  away,  and  pleasant  tidings  bring  i 
Could  the  proud  quest  of  chivalry  do  more  ?" 
<*  Happy,"  rejoined  the  wanderer,  **  they  who 

gain 
A  panegyric  from  your  generous  tongue ! 
But,  if  to  these  wayfarers  once  pertained 
Aught  of  romantic  interest,  tis  gone  i 
Their  purer  service,  in  this  realm  at  least. 
Is  past  for  ever.    An  inventive  age 
Has  wrought,  if  not  with  speed  of  magic,  yet 
To  most  strange  issues.    I  have  lived  to  raaA 
A  new  and  unforeseen  creation  rise 
From  out  the  labours  of  a  peaceful  land. 
Wielding  her  potent  enginery  to  frame 
And  to  produce,  with  appetite  as  keen 
As  that  of  war,  which  rests  not  night  or  day. 
Industrious  to  destroy !    With  fruitless  pains 
Blight  one  like  me  11010  visit  many  a  tract 
Which,  in  hb  youth,  he  trod,  and  trod  again, 
A  lone  pedestrian  with  a  scanty  freight, 
Wish'd  for,  or  welcome,  wheresoe'er  he  came. 
Among  the  tenantry  of  Thorpe  and  ViUe  i 
Or  straggling  burgh,  of  ancient  charter  proud. 
And  dignified  by  battlements  and  towers 
Of  some  stem  castle,  mouldering  on  the  brow 
Of  a  green  hill  or  bank  of  rugged  stream. 
The  footpath  fointly  mark'd,  the  horse-track  wild. 
And  formidable  length  of  plashy  lane, 
(Prized  avenues  ere  others  had  been  shaped 
Or  easier  links  connecting  place  with  place) 
Have  vanished,— swaltow'd  up  by  stately  roads 
Easy  and  bold,  that  penetrate  the  gloom 
Of  Britain's  farthest  glens.    The  earth  has  lent 
Her  waters,  air  her  breezes  }*  and  the  sail 
Of  traffic  glides  with  ceaseless  interchange. 
Glistening  akmg  the  low  and  woody  dale. 
Or  on  the  naked  mountain's  lofty  side. 
Meanwhile,  at  social  industry's  command. 
How  quick,  how  vast  an  increase  !  From  the  gem 
Of  some  poor  hamlet,  rapkily  produced 
Here  a  huge  town,  continuous  and  compact. 
Hiding  the  face  of  earth  for  leagues— and  there. 
Where  not  a  habitation  stood  before. 
Abodes  of  men  irregularly  mass'd 
Like   trees   in  forest,— spread  through   spaciosM 

tracts 
O'er  whirh  the  smoke  of  unremitting  fires 
Hangs  permanent,  and  plentiful  as  wreaths 
Of  vapour  glittering  in  the  morning  sun. 
And  wheresoe'er  the  traveller  turns  his  steps. 
He  sees  the  barren  wiMemess  erased. 


•  To  treating  this  subject,  it  was  ImroMible  not  to  re- 
eoHect,  with  gratitude,  the  pleasing  picture,  which,  In  his 
poem  oC  the  Fleece,  the  excellent  aiid  amlaMe  Dyer  has 
given  of  the  influences  of  manufiKturiag  Industiy  upon 
the  fitce  of  this  Island.  He  wrote  at  a  time  when  machi- 
nery was  first  beginning  to  be  introduced,  and  his  bene- 
volent heart  prompted  him  to  augur  from  h  nothing  tool 
good.  Truth  has  compelled  me  to  dwell  upon  the  bane, 
ful  eflh:ts  arlsinf  ouiof  an  \\\-v«^\axxA  %tA 
application  of  poweit  so  adntoaXA^  Va  ^ 
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Or  disappearing ;  triumph  that  proclaimi 
How  much  the  mild  directresi  of  the  plough 
Owes  to  alliance  with  these  new-bom  arts  ! 
Hence  is  the  wide  sea  peopled, — hence  the  shores 
Of  Britain  are  resorted  to  by  ships 
Freighted  from  ereiy  climate  of  the  world 
With  the  world's  choicest  produce.  Hence  that  sum 
Of  keels  that  rest  within  her  crowded  ports. 
Or  ride  at  anchor  in  her  sounds  and  bays  $ 
That  animating  spectacle  of  saiU 
Which,  through  Iwr  inland  regions,  to  and  fro 
Pass  with  the  respirations  of  the  tide. 
Perpetual,  multitudinous !    Finally, 
Hence  a  dread  arm  of  floating  power,  a  voice 
Of  thunder  daunting  those  who  would  approach 
With  hostile  purposes,  the  blessed  isle, 
Truth's  consecrated  residence,  the  seat 
Impregnable  of  liberty  and  peace. 

<*  And  yet,  O  happy  pastor  of  a  flock 
Faithfully  watch'd,  and,  by  that  loving  care 
And  Heaven's  good  providence,  preserved  from 

taint! 
With  you  I  grieve,  when  on  the  darker  side 
Of  this  great  change  I  look ;  and  there  behold 
Such  outrage  done  to  nature  as  compels 
Th'  indignant  power  to  justify  herself} 
Yea,  to  avenge  her  violated  rights. 
For  England's  bane.     When  soothing  darkness 

spreads 
O'er  hill  and  vale,"  the  wanderer  thus  ezpress'd 
His  recollections,  *<  and  the  punctual  stars. 
While  all  things  else  are  gathering  to  their  homes. 
Advance,  and  in  the  Armament  of  heaven 
Glitter — ^but  undisturbing,  undisturb'd ; 
As  if  their  silent  company  were  charged 
With  peaceful  admonitions  for  the  heart 
Of  all  beholding  man,  earth's  thoughtful  lord ; 
Then,  in  full  many  a  region,  once  like  this 
Th'  assured  domain  of  calm  simplicity 
And  pensive  quiet,  an  unnatural  light 
Prepared  for  never-resting  labour's  eyes. 
Breaks  from  a  many-window 'd  fabric  huge ; 
And  at  the  appointed  hour  a  bell  is  heard, 
Of  harsher  import  than  the  curfew-knoll 
That  spake  the  Norman  conqueror's  stem  behest^ 
A  local  summons  to  unceasing  toil  ! 
Disgorged  arc  now  the  ministers  of  day : 
And,  as  they  issue  from  th'  illumined  pile, 
A  fresh  band  meets  them,  at  the  crowded  door. 
And  in  the  courts — and  where  the  rumbling  stream, 
That  turns  the  multitude  of  dizzy  wheels. 
Glares,  like  a  troubled  spirit,  in  its  bed 
Among  the  rocks  below.    Men,  maidens,  youths. 
Mother  and  little  children,  boys  and  girls, 
Enter,  and  each  the  wonted  task  resumes 
Within  this  temple,  whore  is  offer'd  up 
To  gain — the  master  iilol  of  the  realm — 
Perpetual  sacrifice.     KVn  thus  of  old 
Our  ancestors  within  thi'  still  domain 
Of  vast  cathedral  or  conventual  church, 
Their  vigils  kept:  where  tapers  day  and  night 
On  the  dim  altar  burn'd  rontinuully. 
In  token  that  the  house  was  evermore 
Watching  to  (lod.     Religious  men  were  they  ; 
Kor  would  their  reason,  tutorM  to  utpire 
Above  this  transitor>'  world,  aWow 


That  there  should  pass  a  momcBt  of  the  year. 
When  in  their  land  th'  Almightyli  service  eaBH 

**  Triumph  who  will  in  these  prabocr  riMs 
Which  we,  a  generation  telf-cztoll'd. 
As  xealously  perform  !  I  cmnoot  ahara 
His  proud  complacency  ;  yet  I  exalt. 
Casting  reserve  away,  exult  to  see 
An  intellectual  mastery  exercised 
O'er  the  blind  elements  ;  a  pvupoM  given, 
A  perseverance  fed ;  almost  a  soni 
Imparted — to  brate  matter.     I  rtjoarc. 
Measuring  the  force  of  those  gigantic  powt is, 
That  by  the  thinking  mind  have  been  cMspcOV 
To  serve  the  will  of  feeble-bodied  nan. 
For  with  the  sense  of  admiration  blends 
The  animating  hope  that  time  may  cone 
When  strengthen'd,  yet  not  danled,  by  thtai^ 
Of  this  dominion  over  nature  gain'd, 
Men  of  all  lands  shall  exercise  the  sane 
In  due  proportion  to  their  country's  need  i 
Leaming,  though  late,  that  all  true  gloiy  nM, 
All  praise,  all  safety,  and  all  happinees, 
Upon  the  moral  law.    Egyptian  Thebes, 
Tyre  by  the  margin  of  the  sounding 
Palmyra,  central  in  the  desert,  fell  i 
And  the  arts  died  by  which  they  bad 
Call  Archimedes  from  his  buried  tomb 
Upon  the  plain  of  vanish'd  Syracuse, 
And  feelingly  the  sage  shall  make  report 
How  insecure,  how  baseless  in  itself. 
Is  the  philosophy,  whose  sway  depends 
On  mere  material  instmments ;  bow  weak 
Those  arts,  and  high  inventions,  if  unpnipyM 
By  virtue.    He  with  sighs  of  pensive  tjkl. 
Amid  his  calm  abstractions,  would  admit 
That  not  the  slender  privilege  is  theirs 
To  save  themselves  from  blank  forgctfulnasi "' 

When  from  the  wanderer's  lips  these  msdiki 
fall'n, 
I  said,  "  And,  did  in  tmth  these  vaunted  artt 
Possess  such  privilege,  how  could  we  escapt 
Regret  and  painful  sadness,  who  revere. 
And  would  preserve  as  things  above  all  pnce, 
The  old  domestic  morals  of  the  land. 
Her  simple  manner<,  and  the  stable  worth 
That  dignified  and  cheer'd  a  low  estate  ^ 
O !  where  is  now  the  character  of  peace. 
Sobriety,  and  order,  and  cha«te  love. 
And  honest  dealing,  and  untainted  speech. 
And  pure  good-will,  and  hospitable  cheer; 
That  made  the  very  thought  of  country  life 
A  thought  of  refuge,  for  a  mind  detained 
Reluctantly  amid  the  bustling  crowd  ' 
Where  now  the  beauty  of  Uie  Sabbath  kept 
With  conscientious  reverence,  as  a  day 
By  the  almighty  Lawgiver  pronounced 
Holy  and  blest  ^  and  where  the  winning  grace 
Of  all  the  lighter  ornaments  attach'd 
To  time  and  season,  as  the  year  roU*d  nmod  *"* 

"  Fled  !"    was   the  wanderer's    pas&ionatt  i 
Kponse, 
"  Fled  utterly  f  or  only  to  be  traced 
In  a  few  fortunate  rt-lreats  like  thi^; 
Which  1  behold  wi:li  t rem b ling,  when  I  think 
What  lamentable  change,  a  \e.\t — a  m.inth— 
\  >\%N  V\\iv^\  WwV  Vi^^Mjk  con vir ting  a»  it  run* 
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istmment  of  dndly  bant 
*,  who,  yet  untampted  to  Ibmko 
le  ocenpatknii  of  their  tires, 
»  pure  weter  of  itf  innocent  streim 
almost  as  pure.    Domestic  bliss, 
t  comfort,  by  a  humbler  name,) 
thou  blight^  for  the  poor  man's  heart  i 
jch  neighbourhood,  from  mom  to  eve, 
tations  empty  !  or  perchance 
ler  left  alone,  no  helping  hand 
the  cradle  of  her  peevish  babe ; 
Iters  round  her  busy  at  the  wheel, 
patch  of  each  dayt  little  growth 
hold  occupation  i  no  nice  arts 
»-work ;  no  bustle  at  the  fire, 
nee  the  dinner  was  prepared  with  pride ; 
to  speed  the  day,  or  cheer  the  mind ; 
to  praise,  to  teach,  or  to  command ; 
er,  if  perchance  he  still  retain 
mployments,  goes  to  field  or  wood, 
r  led  or  followed  by  the  sons ) 
rchance  they  were,  but  in  hi$  sight ; 
%  fresh  air,  and  treading  the  green  earth  i 
r  short  holyday  of  childhood  ceased, 
return !  That  birthright  now  is  lost 
Its  will  tell  you  that  the  state 
ij  the  forfeiture,— unfeeling  thought, 
)  as  monstrous  I    Can  the  mother  thrive 
estruction  of  her  innocent  sons  ? 
a  premature  necessity 
It  the  forms  of  nature,  preconsumes 
on,  famishes  the  heart,  shuts  up 
at  being  in  itself,  and  makes 
spring  a  season  of  decay ! 
•  wretched,  the  condition  sad, 
a  pining  discontent  survive. 
It  lor  change ;  or  habit  hath  subdued 
deprest,  dejected — even  to  love 
01  tasks,  and  close  captivity. 
I  ht  such  wisdom  as  condemns 
Briton  to  these  inward  chains, 
his  toul,  so  early  and  so  deep, 
his  own  consent,  or  knowledge,  fix'd ! 
lave  to  whom  release  comes  not, 
iot  come.    The  boy,  where'er  he  turns, 
prisoner  j  when  the  wind  is  up 
be  clouds  and  in  the  ancient  woods ; 
the  sun  is  shining  in  the  east, 
1  calm.    Behold  him,  in  the  school 
tainments  ?  no ;  but  with  the  air 
his  temples  under  heaven's  blue  arch, 
ent  whiten'd  o'er  with  cotton  flakes, 
of  wool,  announces  whence  he  comes, 
his  gait  and  cowering,  his  lip  pale, 
ration  quick  and  audible  ; 
eely  could  you  fancy  that  a  gleam 
t  thoee  languid  eyes  could  break,  or  blush 
poo  his  cheek.    Is  this  the  form, 
le  countenance,  and  such  the  port, 
an  being  ?    One  who  should  be  clothed 
nity  Iwfitting  his  proud  bope ; 
his  very  childhood,  should  appear 
from  present  purity  and  joy  ? 
s  increase,  but  liberty  of  mind 
X  ever ;  this  organic  frame, 
m  her  motions,  is  become 


Dull,  to  the  joy  of  her  own  motions  dead  % 
And  e'en  the  touch,  so  exquisitely  pour'd 
Through  the  whole  body,  with  a  languid  will 
Performs  her  functions ;  rarely  competent 
T'  impress  a  vivid  feeling  on  the  mind 
Of  what  there  is  delightful  in  the  breeze. 
The  gentle  visitations  of  the  sun. 
Or  lapse  of  liquid  element,  by  hand. 
Or  foot,  or  lip,  in  summer's  warmth,  perceived. 
Can  hope  look  forward  to  a  manhood  raised 
On  such  foundations  ?" 

**  Hope  is  none  for  him !" 
The  pale  recluse  indignantly  exclaimia, 
**  And  tens  of  thousands  suffer  wrong  as  deep. 
Yet  be  it  ask'd,  in  justice  to  our  age, 
If  there  were  not,  before  those  arts  appear'd, 
These  structures  rose,  commingling  old  and  yoongp 
And  unripe  sex  with  sex,  for  mutual  taint  i 
Then,  if  tiiere  were  not  in  our  £ir-famed  isle, 
Multitudes,  who  from  infancy  had  breathed 
Air  unimprisoned,  and  had  lived  at  large ; 
Yet  walk'd  l>eneath  the  sun,  in  human  shape. 
As  abject,  as  degraded  ?    At  this  day. 
Who  shall  enumerate  the  crazy  huts 
And  tottering  hovels,  whence  do  issue  forth 
A  ragged  offspring,  with  their  own  blanch'd  hair 
Crown'd  like  the  image  of  fontastic  fear ; 
Or  wearing,  we  might  say,  in  that  white  growth 
An  ill-adjusted  turban,  for  defence 
Or  fierceness,  wreathed  around  their  sunburnt 

brows, 
By  savage  nature's  unassisted  care. 
Naked,  and  coloured  like  the  soil,  the  feet 
On  which  they  stand ;  as  if  thereby  they  drew 
Some  nourishment,  as  trees  do  by  their  roots. 
From  earth  the  common  mother  of  us  alL 
Figure  and  mien,  complexion  and  attire. 
Are  leagued  to  strike  dismay,  but  outstretch'd  hand 
And  whining  voice  denote  them  supplicants 
For  the  least  boon  that  pity  can  bestow. 
Such  on  the  breast  of  darksome  heaths  are  found } 
And  with  their  parents  dwell  upon  the  skirts 
Of  furze-clad  commons ;  such  are  bom  and  rear'd 
At  the  mine's  mouth,  beneath  impending  rocks, 
Or  in  the  chambers  of  some  natural  cave ; 
And  where  their  ancestors  erected  huts. 
For  the  convenience  of  unlawful  gain. 
In  forest  purlieus ;  and  the  like  are  bred. 
All  England  through,  where  nooks  and  slips  ot 

ground, 
Purloin'd,  in  times  less  jealous  than  our  own, 
From  the  green  margin  of  the  public  way, 
A  residence  afford  them,  'knid  the  bloom 
And  gayety  of  cultivated  fields. 
Such  (we  will  hope  the  lowest  in  the  scale) 
Do  I  remember  oft-times  to  have  seen 
^Mid  Buxton's  dreary  heights.    Upon  the  watch. 
Till  the  swift  vehicle  approach,  they  stand ; 
Then,  following  closely  with  the  cloud  of  dust. 
An  uncouth  feat  exhibit,  and  are  gone 
Heels  over  head,  like  tumblers  on  a  stage. 
Up  from  the  ground  they  snatch  the  copper  coin. 
And,  on  the  freight  of  merry  passengers 
Fixing  a  steady  eye,  maintain  their  speed  j 
And  spin — and  pant — and  overhead  a^g^^ 
Wild  pursuivants  \  untii  theix  \>ita>^  \a  >mX^ 
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Or  bounty  tires,  and  every  face  that  imiled 

Encouragement,  hath  ceased  to  look  that  way. 

But,  like  the  vagrants  of  the  gipsy  tribe, 

These,  bred  to  little  pleasure  in  themselvei, 

Are  profitless  to  others.    Turn  we  then 

To  Britons  bom  and  bred  within  the  pale 

Of  civil  polity,  and  early  train *d 

To  earn,  by  wholesome  labour  in  the  field. 

The  bread  they  eat.    A  sample  should  I  give 

Of  what  this  stock  produces  to  enrich 

The  tender  age  of  lire,  ye  would  exclaim, 

<  Is  this  the  whistling  ploughboy  whose  shrill  notes 

Impart  new  gladness  to  the  morning  air  !' 

Forgive  me  if  I  venture  to  suspect 

That  many,  sweet  to  hear  of  in  soft  verse, 

Are  of  no  finer  frame:  his  joints  are  stiff; 

Beneath  a  cumbrous  frock,  that  to  the  knees 

Invests  the  thiiving  churl,  his  legs  appear. 

Fellows  to  those  that  lustily  upheld 

The  wooden  stools  for  everlasting  use, 

'Whereon  our  fathers  sate.    And  mark  his  brow ! 

Under  whose  shagg>'  canopy  are  set 

Two  eyes,  not  dim,  but  of  a  healthy  stare  $ 

Wide,  sluggish,  blank,  and  ignorant,  and  strange  ; 

Proclaiming  boldly  that  they  never  drew 

A  look  or  motion  of  intelligence 

From  infant  conning  of  the  Christ-cross-row, 

Or  puzzling  through  a  primer,  line  by  line, 

Till  perfect  mastery  crown  the  pains  at  last 

What  kindly  warmth  from  touch  of  fostering  hand, 

What  penetrating  power  of  sun  or  breeze. 

Shall  e'er  dissolve  the  crust  wherein  his  soul 

Sleeps,  like  a  caterpillar  sheath'd  in  ice  p 

This  torpor  is  no  pitiable  work 

Of  modem  ingenuity' ;  no  town 

Nor  crowdetl  city  may  be  tax'd  with  aught 

Of  sottish  vice  or  desperate  breach  of  law 

To  which  in  after  years  he  may  be  roused. 

This  boy  the  fields  pruduce :  his  spade  and  hoe— 

The  carter's  whip  that  on  his  shoulder  rests 

In  air  hi«;h-toweriug  with  a  boorish  pomp, 

The  sceptre  of  his  sway;  his  country's  name, 

Her  equal  rights,  her  churches  and  her  schools — 

What  have  they  dune  for  him  P  And  let  me  ask, 

For  tens  uf  thousands  uninform'd  as  he  P 

In  brief,  what  liberty  of  mind  is  here  ?" 

This  ardent  sally  pleased  the  mild,  good  man. 
To  whom  the  nppeil  coiirhcd  in  its  closing;  words 
Was  pointedly  address'd  :  and  to  the  thoughts 
That,  in  assent  or  opposiliou,  rose 
Within  his  mind,  he  scem'd  prepared  to  give 
Prompt  utterance  ;  but,  rising  from  our  seat, 
The  hospitable  vicar  interposed 
With  invitation  urgently  rencw'd. 
We  followed,  taking  as  he  led,  a  path 
Along  a  hedge  of  hollies,  dark  and  tall. 
Whose  flexile  boughs,  descending  with  a  weight 
Of  leafy  spray,  conceal'd  the  stems  and  roots 
That  gave  them  nourishment.    When  frosty  winds 
Howl  from  the  north,  what  kindly  warmth,  me- 

thought, 
Is  here,  how  grateful  this  impervious  screen  ; 
Not  shaped  by  simple  weaiing  of  the  foot 
On  rural  business  passing  tu  and  fro 
Waa  the  commodious  walk  ;  a  careful  hand 
Had  markM  the  Une,  and  strewn  the  sucCace  o^ei 


With  pure  cerulean  grmTvl  fram  the  hcigtM 
FetchM  by  the  nei^hbouxing  btook.  AoMtk' 
The  stalely  fence  acoompanifld  oar  ilepi; 
And  thus  the  pathway,  bj  perennial  gnta 
Guarded  and  graced,  teemed  fuhiooM  isaili, 
As  by  a  beautiful  j-et  solemii  dniB, 
The  pastor*!  mansion  with  the  house  dpajn 

Like  image  of  solemnity,  conjoinM 
With  feminine  allurement  soft  and  fair, 
The  mansion's  self  display  *d ;  a  reverend  pib 
With  bold  projections  and  recesses  deep; 
Shadowy,  yet  gay  and  lightsome  as  it  stood 
Fronting  the  noontide  sun.     We  paused  V  wk 
The  pillarM  porch,  elaborately  emboss'd ; 
The  low  wide  windows  with  their  muliioaisl 
The  cornice  richly  fretted,  of  grey  stone ; 
And  that  smooth  slope  from  which  the  dad 

rose, 
By  beds  and  banks  Arcadian  of  gay  towm 
And  flowering  shrubs,  protected  and  sdoaV; 
Profusion  bright !  and  every  Hower  assuBJiV 
A  more  than  natural  vividness  of  hue. 
From  unaffected  contrast  with  the  gloosi 
Of  sober  cypress,  and  the  darker  foil 
Of  yew,  in  which  survived  some  traces,  feof 
Not  unbecoming,  of  grotesque  device 
And  uncouth  fancy.    From  behind  the  roof 
Rose  the  slim  ash  and  massy  sycamoie, 
Blending  their  diverse  foliage  with  the  fm 
Of  ivy,  flourishing  and  thick,  that  claspM 
The  huge  round  chimneys,  harbour  of  driqM 
For  wren  and  redbreast,  where  they  sit  la^Mf 
Their  slender  ditties  when  the  trees  are  but 
Nor  must  I  leave  untouchM  (the  pictoiedK 
Were  incomplete)  a  relique  of  old  times 
Happily  spared,  a  little  gothic  niche 
Of  nicest  workmanship :  that  once  hadbeU 
The  sculptured  image  of  some  patmn  saint, 
Or  of  the  blessed  virgin,  looking  down 
On  all  who  entered  those  religious  doon. 

But  lu !  where  from  the  rocky  gardm  aotf 
Crown'd  by  its  antique  summer  house,  dcfcok 
Light  as  the  silver  fawn,  a  radiant  girl ; 
Fur  she  liith  recognised  her  honour'd  fmsd, 
The  wanderer  ever  welcome  !  A  prompt  ki* 
The  gladsome  child  bestows  at  his  re*iueft; 
And,  up  the  flowery  lawn  as  we  advance. 
Hangs  on  the  old  man  with  a  happ}*  look. 
And  with  a  pretty,  restless  hand  of  love. 
We  enter,  by  the  lady  of  the  place 
Cordially  greeted.    CSracefuI  was  her  port: 
A  lofty  stiiture  undepress'd  by  time. 
Whose  visitation  had  not  wholly  spared 
The  finer  lineaments  of  form  and  face ; 
To  that  complexion  brought  which  prudences* 

in 
And  wisdom  loves.    But  when  a  stately  ^ 
Sails  in  smooth  weather  by  tlie  placid  cvost 
On  homeward  voyage,  what,  if  wind  and  wa^t 
And  hardship  undergone  in  various  climes* 
Have  caused  her  to  abate  the  vii^in  pride, 
And  that  full  trim  of  inexperienced  hope         1 
With  which  she  left  her  biven,  not  for  thi«i    J 
Should  the  sun  strike  her, and  the  impartialM^ 
Flay  on  her  streamers,  fails  she  to  assume 
I  Brightness  and  touching  beauty  of  her  own, 
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xm  all  cjTM.    80  bright,  lo  fidr,  appauM 
dly  matron,  ildoiiig  in  tha  baama 
lected  plaaraie.    Soon  tha  board 
»d,  and  wa  partook  a  plain  repaat 
raatinf  in  cool  shelter,  we  beguiled 
day  hoan  with  detnltory  talk  { 
vial  themea  to  general  argument 
aa  accident  or  hncj  lad, 
ny  prescribed.    While  question  rose 
arer  flowM,  the  fetters  of  resenre 
;  from  every  mind,  the  solitary 
I  the  manners  of  his  happier  ^ys ; 
the  Tariovs  conversation,  bore 
g,  nay,  at  times,  a  forward  part  t 
I  the  grace  of  one  who  in  the  world 
n'd  the  art  of  pleasing,  and  had  now 
given  him  to  display  his  skill, 
i  steadfast  vantage-ground  of  truth. 
i  with  admiration  uusuppress'd 
I  landscape  of  the  sunbright  vale, 
n  the  shady  room  in  which  we  sate, 
iM  perspective ;  and  more  than  once 
he  consummate  harmony  serene 
ty  and  elegance— diffused 
the  mansion  and  its  whole  domain ; 
btless,  without  help  of  female  taste 
lale  care.    *'A  blened  lot  is  jrours .'" 
■ds  escaped  his  iip  with  a  tender  sigh 
I  over  them ;  but  suddenly  the  door 
en,  and  a  pair  of  lusty  boys 
I,  confusion  checking  their  delight 
bars  they  in  feature  or  attire, 
companions,  so  I  guessM,  in  field, 
the  river*s  margin,  whence  they  come, 
elated  with  unusual  spoil, 
a  a  willow  pannier  on  his  back, 
of  plainer  garb,  whose  blush  survives 
iply  tinged.    Twin  might  the  other  be 
Gair  girl  who  from  the  garden  mount 
— triumphant  entry  this  for  him ! 
hn  bands  he  holds  a  smooth  blue  stone, 
e  capacious  surfice  see  outspread 
ire  of  gleaming  crimson-spotted  trouts ; 
lide  by  side,  and  lessening  by  degrees 
e  dwarf  that  tops  the  pinnacle. 
t  board  ha  lajrs  the  sky-blue  stone 
rich  freight: — their  number  he  proclaims) 
m  what  pool  the  noblest  had  been  dragg'd{ 
tn  the  very  monarch  of  the  brook, 
ig  struggle,  had  escaped  at  last — 
alternately  at  them  and  us 
hia  comrade  too]  a  look  of  pride } 
illy,  the  silent  creatures  made 
lid  sight,  together  thus  exposed  1 
■t  not  sullied  or  deform'd  by  death, 
m'd  to  pity  what  he  could  not  spare. 
,  the  animation  in  the  mien 
two  boys !  yea,  in  the  very  words 
ikh  the  young  narrator  was  inspired, 
s  our  qMtlions  led,  he  told  at  large 
lay^  prowess.    Him  might  I  compare, 
,  tones,  gestures,  eager  eloquence, 
i  brook  that  splits  for  better  fpeed. 
Am  eeUsame  moment,  works  its  way 
many  channels,  ever  and  anon 
adiwBiitad!  his  compeer 
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To  the  still  taka^  whose  stUlnest  is  to  sight 

▲s  beautiful,  as  gtatefdl  to  the  mind. 

Bnt  to  what  object  shall  the  lovely  girl 

Be  liken^  ?    She,  whose  oonntenanee  and  air 

Unite  the  graceful  qualities  of  both. 

E'en  as  she  shares  tlie  pride  and  joy  of  both. 

^y  gray-hair'd  friend  was  moved  1  his  vivid  eya 
Glisten'd  with  tenderness ;  his  mind,  I  knew, 
Was  full  I  and  had,  I  doubted  not,  retumVl, 
Upon  this  impulse,  to  the  theme---erewhile 
Abruptly  broken  off*.    The  ruddy  boys 
Withdrew,  on  summons,  to  their  well-earn'd  meals 
And  he,  (to  whom  all  tongues  resign'd  their  righta 
With  willingness,  to  whom  the  general  ear 
ListenM  with  readier  patience  tlian  to  strain 
Of  music,  lute  or  harp^-a  long  delight 
That  ceased  not  when  his  voice  had  ceased,)  as  one 
Who  from  truth's  central  point  seronely  views 
The  compass  of  his  argument—began 
Mildly,  and  with  a  clear  and  steady  tone. 


BOOK  IX. 

DISCOURSE  OF  THE  WANDERER,  AND  AN 
EVENING  VISIT  TO  THE  LAKE. 


Waodsfer  asseits  that  an  active  principle  pervades  tha 
uaiverse.  Its  noblest  seat  the  human  soul.  How  lively 
this  principle  is  in  childhood.  Hence  the  delight  la 
old  age  of  looking  back  upon  childhood.  Tho  dignity, 
poweis,  and  privileges  of  age  asserted.  These  not  10 
be  looked  for  genemllj  but  under  a  just  governinenu 
Right  of  a  human  creature  to  be  exempt  from  b-ing 
considered  as  a  mere  ioetruinenL  Vicious  inclina'.iona 
are  be«  kept  under,  bj  gWiog  good  ones  an  oppoitunitj 
to  show  themselves.  The  condition  of  multitudrfl  de> 
plored,  fit>m  want  of  doe  respea  to  this  troth  on  the 
part  of  their  superiors  in  society.  Former  convenatlMi 
recurred  to,  and  the  wanderer's  opinions  set  fn  acl'Mrer 
light  Genuine  principles  of  equality.  Truth  plared 
within  reach  of  the  humblest.  Happj  sute  of  thi;  t  wo 
boys  again  adverted  to.  Earnest  wish  expressed  fur  a 
system  of  naUonal  education  established  uniTen>ally 
1:7  government.  Glorious  etlects  of  this  (veiold.  Wan- 
derer breaks  off.  Walk  to  the  lake.  Embark.  De* 
scrlptlon  of  scenery  and  amusements.  Grand  spectacle 
from  the  side  of  a  hill.  Addreai  of  priest  to  the  Supreme 
Being ;  In  the  course  of  which  he  contraeui  with  anciem 
bartMuism  the  present  i^ppearance  of  the  scene  befiire 
him.  The  change  ascribed  to  Christianitj.  ApoeirDphe 
to  his  flock,  livine  and  dead.  Gratitude  to  the  Al- 
mighty. Return  over  the  lake.  Parting  with  the  soil, 
tary.    Under  what  circumstances. 

**  To  every  form  of  being  is  assign'd,** 
Thus  calmly  spake  the  venerable  saga, 
**An  active  principle: — howe'er  removed 
From  sense  and  observation,  it  subsists 
In  all  things,  in  all  natures,  in  the  stars 
Of  azure  heaven,  the  nnenduring  clouds. 
In  flower  and  tree,  in  every  pebbly  stone 
That  paves  the  brooks,  the  statioinry  rocks^ 
The  moving  waters,  and  th*  invisible  air. 
Whatever  exists  hath  properties  that  spread 
Beyond  itself,  communicating  good 
A  simple  blessing,  or  with  evil  mix'di 
Spirit  that  knows  no  insulated  spot. 
No  chasm,  no  soUtade\  tram  Vun\L  XnXSxAL 
It  circolatM,  tha  atM^  ui  a\\  tObft  ^w^xN^v 
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This  is  the  freedom  of  the  ODiverae; 

Unfolded  still  the  more,  more  visible, 

The  more  we  know ;  and  yet  is  rererenced  least. 

And  least  respected,  in  the  human  mind, 

Its  most  apparent  home.    The  food  of  hope 

Is  meditated  action ;  robb'd  of  this 

Her  sole  support,  she  languishes  and  dies. 

We  perish  also ;  for  we  live  bjr  hope 

And  by  desire ;  we  see  by  the  glad  light. 

And  breathe  the  sweet  air  of  futurity, 

And  so  we  live,  or  else  we  have  no  life. 

To-morrow — nay,  perchance  this  very  hour, — 

(For  every  moment  hath  its  own  to-morrow!) 

Those  blooming  boys,  whose  hearts  are  almost  sick 

With  present  triumph,  will  be  sure  to  find 

A  field  before  them  freshen *d  with  the  dew 

Of  other  expectations  t — in  which  course 

Their  happy  year  spins  round.    The  youth  obeys 

A  like  ghd  impulse ;  and  so  moves  the  man 

'Mid  all  his  apprehensions,  cares,  and  fears; 

Or  so  he  ought  to  move.    Ah !  why  in  age 

Do  we  revert  so  fondly  to  the  walks 

Of  childhood,  but  that  there  the  soul  discerns 

The  dear  memorial  footsteps  unimpair*') 

Of  her  on'n  native  vigour,  thence  can  hear 

Reverberations,  and  a  choral  song, 

Commingling  with  the  incense  that  ascends 

Undaunted,  toward  the  imperishable  heavens, 

Prom  her  own  lonely  altar  f    Do  not  think 

That  good  and  wise  ever  will  be  allow 'd. 

Though  strength  decay,  to  breathe  in  such  estate 

As  shall  divide  them  wholly  from  the  stir 

Of  hopeful  nature.     Rightly  is  it  said 

That  man  descends  into  the  vale  of  years ; 

Yet  have  I  thought  that  wc  might  also  speak. 

And  not  presumptuously,  I  trust,  of  age. 

As  of  a  final  EMiNEitcE,  though  bare 

In  aspect  and  forbidding,  yet  a  point 

On  which  'tis  not  impossible  to  sit 

In  awful  sovereignty — a  place  of  power — 

A  throne,  that  may  be  liken M  unto  his, 

Who,  in  some  placid  day  of  summer,  looks 

Down  from  a  mountain  top, — say  one  of  those 

High  peaks  that  bound  the  vale  where  now  we  are. 

Faint,  and  dimini^hM  to  the  gazing  eye. 

Forest  and  field,  and  hill  and  d.ile  appear. 

With  all  the  shapes  upon  their  surface  spread : 

But,  while  the  gross  and  visible  frame  of  things 

Relinquishes  its  hold  upon  the  sense, 

Yea  almost  on  the  mind  herself,  and  seems 

All  unsubstantialized,  how  luud  the  voice 

Of  water<,  with  invigorated  peal 

From  the  full  river  in  the  vale  below, 

Ascending  !     For  on  that  superior  height 

Who  sits,  is  disencumberM  from  the  press 

Of  near  obstructions,  and  is  privileged 

To  breathe  in  solitude  above  the  host 

Of  ever-humming  insects,  'mid  thin  air 

That  suits  not  them.    The  murmur  of  the  leaves, 

Many  and  idle,  viiits  not  his  ear; 

This  he  is  free<l  from,  ami  from  thousand  notes 

Not  less  unciM-'iP::,  not  h-»-«  vain  than  these, — 

By  which  the  finer  pa'jsagrs  of  sense 

Are  occupied  ;  and  the  ^oul,  that  would  incline 

To  /is ten,  is  prevento*!  or  dtlcrrM. 

'An«!  n:iy  it  not  he  hoped,  thai,  v^^^^^y  *l* 
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In  like  removal  tranqail  tbmigli  wrere. 
We  are  not  so  removed  for  utter  kMS ; 
But  for  some  favour,  suited  to  onr  bm4  ^ 
What  more  than  that  the  severing  sbovU 
Fresh  power  t'  commune  with  the  iavisibkWBd 
And  bear  the  mighty  stream  of  tendency 
Uttering,  for  elevation  of  onr  tbonght, 
A  clear  sonorous  voice,  inaudible 
To  the  vast  multitude :  wboee  doom  it  is 
To  run  the  giddy  round  of  vein  delight. 
Or  fiet  and  labour  on  the  plain  below. 

**  But,  if  to  such  sublime  aecent  the  hapn 
Of  man  may  rise,  as  to  a  welcome  eloie 
And  termination  of  his  mortal  eoaiae. 
Them  only  can  such  hope  inspire  whcse  mioAi 
Have  not  been  starved  by  absolute  neglect; 
Nor  bodies  crusliM  by  unremitting  toil  { 
To  whom  kind  nature,  therefore,  may  a&rl 
Proof  of  the  sacred  love  she  bears  for  all ; 
Whose  birthright  reason,  therefore,  may  cmml 
For  me,  consulting  what  I  feel  within 
In  times  when  most  exutenoe  with  hencif 
Is  satisfied,  I  cannot  but  believe. 
That,  far  as  kindly  nature  hath  free  scope 
And  reason's  sway  predominates,  e*en  so  br, 
Country,  society,  and  time  itself. 
That  saps  the  individual's  bodily  frame. 
And  lays  the  generations  low  in  dost. 
Do,  by  the  Almighty  Ruler's  grace,  partake 
Of  one  maternal  spirit,  bringing  forth 
And  cherishing  with  ever-constant  love. 
That  tires  not,  nor  betrays.    Our  life  is  tatH 
Out  of  her  course,  wherever  man  is  made 
An  offering  or  a  sacrifice,  a  toi>l 
Or  implement,  a  passive  thing  employed 
As  a  brute  mean,  without  acknuwledgmcDt 
Of  common  right  or  interest  in  the  end ; 
Used  or  abused,  as  selfishness  may  prompt 
Say,  what  can  follow  for  a  rational  muI 
Perverted  thus,  but  weakness  in  all  good. 
And  strength  in  evil  ?     Hence  an  after  call 
For  chastisement,  and  custody,  and  bond«. 
And  oft-times  death,  avenger  of  tlie  past. 
And  the  sole  guardian  in  whu»e  baudf  we  611 
Intrust  the  future.     Nut  for  the«o  sad  ivwn 
Was  man  created  ;  but  t'  obey  the  law 
Of  life,  and  hope,  and  action.     And  'tis  kno«a 
That  when  we  stand  upun  our  native  foil, 
Unclbow'd  by  such  objects  as  oppress 
Our  active  powers,  those  powers  them«el«e«  bcea 
Strung  to  subvert  our  noxious  qualities: 
They  sweep  distemper  from  the  busy  day. 
And  make  the  chalice  of  the  big  round  rear 
Run  o'er  with  gladness  •  whence  the  teuf  no« 
In  beauty  through  the  world ;  and  all  wbc  Mf 
Bless  him,  rejoicing  in  his  nei|!hbourho«>d.** 

•*  Then,"  said  the  solitary.  "  by  what  foirr 
Of  language  shall  a  feelini;  heart  exprrfi 
Her  sorrow  for  that  multiturle  in  wh'>m 
Wc  l<K)k  for  health  fn)m  set-Is  that  havr  :e«n  jj^ 
In  sickness,  and  for  increase  in  a  pmrer 
Tliat  works  but  by  extinction  '     (>n  IhrmseNfi 
Thc-y  cannot  lean,  nur  turn  to  tlieii-  oun  hea^t1 
To  know  what  they  mu^l  do:  their  wi»J  ai  n 
To  Vqv>\l  iivto  the  even  of  uthcM,  ihenrc 
'Tcj  \)«  \t«\t>M\^.  "xXv.A  \\\tN  v..'4-v  "^.v^ii  t : 
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V  let  OS  My,  how  Ittat  obMrved, 
h  most  quiet  tnd  xnoet  tikiit  death, 
t  leMt  teint  end  injiuy  to  the  sir 
eeeor  breethee,  their  human  fomi  ditine 
r  immortal  wral  maj  wafte  away." 
age  rejoin^,  **I  thank  youi  you  haye 
•red 

)  the  utterance  of  a  keen  regret, 
orapanion  which  with  you  I  share. 
Rvtofore,  I  placed  before  your  tight 
me,  subjected  to  the  arts 
n  ingenuity,  and  made 
elcis  member  of  a  vast  machine, 
IS  doth  a  spindle  or  a  wheel ; 
ity  that,  pitying  him,  I  could  forget 
ic  boy,  who  walks  the  fields,  untaught 
9  of  ignorance,  and  oft  of  want 
fvable  hunger.    Much,  too  much 
ohappy  lot,  in  early  youth 
have  witness'd,  lot  which  I  myself 
bough  in  mild  and  merciful  degree  t 
the  mind  to  hinderances  exposed, 
which  I  struggled,  not  without  distress 
stimes  injury,  like  a  lamb  enthrallM 
Hi  and  brambles ;  or  a  bird  that  breaks 
a  strong  net,  and  mounts  upon  the  wind, 
irith  her  plumes  impair'd.    If  they,  whose 
■is 

)en  while  they  range  the  richer  fields 
England,  are  obstructed  less 
mee,  their  ignorance  is  not  less, 
to  be  deplored.    For  who  can  doubt 
I  of  thousands  at  this  day  exist 
he  boy  you  painted,  lineal  heirs 
who  once  were  vassals  of  her  soil, 
g  its  fortunes  like  the  beast  or  trees 
sustain*d.    But  no  one  takes  delight 
ipmsion ;  none  are  proud  of  it ; 
ID  sounding  name,  nor  ever  bore ; 
ig  grievance,  an  indigenous  vice 
eoontry  under  heaven.    My  thoughts 
n'd  to  evils  that  are  new  and  chosen, 
;•  larking  under  shape  of  good, — 
bemselves  beneficent  and  kind, 
w  fondly  follow  *d  and  too  far ; 
If,  which  the  merciful  can  see 
E  that  they  are  victims ;  tum'd  to  wrongs? 
ffi,  who  have  children  of  their  own, 
ithout  compassion,  yea  with  praise ! 
{  mischief  by  the  wise  diffused 
doest,  thinking  that  the  more  it  spreads 
tbier,  the  securer  we  become ; 
which  a  moment  may  destroy ! 
movrnM  for  those  whom  I  had  seen 
1  and  cast  down,  on  favour'd  ground, 
iicmnstance  and  nature  had  combined 
•r  innocence,  and  cherish  love ; 
t  for  this  intrusion,  would  have  lived, 
of  health,  and  strength,  and  peace  of  mind, 
■M  have  lived,  or  never  have  been  bom. 
'  what  differs  more  than  man  from  man  ! 
nee  that  difference?  whence  but  from 
■Melf? 

be  universal  race  endow'd 
Mine  upright  form !    The  sun  is  fix'd, 
nteile  m^gnifieeoee  ofbnrett, 


Fix*d  within  the  reach  of  every  human  ^ye  i 

The  sleepless  ocean  murmurs  for  all  ears ; 

The  vernal  field  infhses  fresh  delight 

Into  all  hearts.    Throughout  the  world  of  sense, 

E'en  as  an  object  is  sublime  or  fair, 

That  object  is  laid  open  to  the  view 

Without  reserve  or  veil ;  and  as  a  power 

Is  salutary,  or  an  influence  sweet. 

Are  each  and  all  enabled  to  perceive 

That  power,  that  influence,  by  impartial  law. 

Gifts  nobler  are  vouchsafed  alike  to  all  { 

Reason, — and,  with  that  reason,  smiles  and  tMifj 

Imagination,  freedom  in  the  will. 

Conscience  to  guide  and  check ;  and  death  to  be    ' 

Foretasted,  immortality  presumed. 

Strange,  then,  nor  less  than  monstrous  might  be 

deem*d 
The  failure,  if  th'  Almighty,  to  this  point 
Liberal  and  undistinguishing,  should  hide 
The  excellence  of  moral  qualities 
From  common  understanding ;  leaving  truth 
And  virtue  difllcult,  abstruse,  and  dark ; 
Hard  to  be  won,  and  only  by  a  few ; 
Strange,  should  he  deal  herein  with  nice  respects. 
And  frustrate  all  the  rest !    Believe  it  not: 
The  primal  duties  shine  aloft,  like  stars ; 
The  charities  that  soothe,  and  heal,  and  blcH, 
Are  scatter'd  at  the  feet  of  man,  like  flowerss 
The  generous  inclination,  the  just  rule. 
Kind  wishes,  and  good  actions,  and  pure  thoughts, 
No  myster}'  is  here ;  no  special  boon 
For  high  and  not  for  low,  for  proudly  graced 
And  not  for  meek  of  heart.    The  smoke  ascends 
To  heaven  as  lightly  from  the  cottage  hearth 
As  from  the  haughty  palace.    He,  whose  soul 
Ponders  this  true  equality,  may  walk 
The  fields  of  earth  with  gratitude  and  hope ; 
Yet,  in  that  meditation,  will  he  find 
Motive  to  sadder  grief,  as  we  have  found,—' 
Lamenting  ancient  virtues  overthrown. 
And  for  th'  injustice  grieving,  that  hath  made 
So  wide  a  difference  betwixt  man  and  man. 

"  But  let  us  rather  turn  our  gladden *d  thoughts 
Upon  the  brighter  scene.    How  blest  the  pair 
Of  blooming  boys  (whom  we  beheld  e'en  now) 
Blest  in  their  several  and  their  common  lot ! 
A  few  short  hours  of  each  returning  day 
The  thriving  prisoners  of  their  village  school : 
And  thence  let  loose,  to  seek  their  pleasant  hoiBM 
Or  range  the  grassy  lawn  in  vacancy, 
To  breathe  and  to  be  happy,  run  and  shout 
Idle, — ^but  no  delay,  no  barm,  no  loss  : 
For  every  genial  power  of  heaven  and  earth. 
Though  all  the  seasons  of  the  changeful  year. 
Obsequiously  doth  take  upon  herself 
To  labour  for  them  ;  bringing  each  in  turn 
The  tribute  of  enjo3rment,  knowledge,  health, 
Beauty,  or  strength  *    Such  privilege  is  theirs 
Granted  alike  in  th'  outset  of  their  course 
To  both ;  and,  if  that  partnership  must  cease, 
I  grieve  not,"  to  the  pastor  here  he  tum'd, 
**  Much  as  I  glory  in  that  child  of  yours, 
Repine  not,  for  his  cottage  comrade,  whom 
Belike  no  higher  destiny  awaits 
Than  the  old  heredilary  wVsYk  txkVtvW^^ 
I  The  wish  for  UbeTty  to  Uv««  cx>u!UuV 
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With  what  Heaven  gnoti,  and  die,  in  peace  of 

mind, 
Within  the  bosom  of  his  native  vale. 
At  least,  whatever  fate  the  noon  of  life 
Reserves  for  either,  this  is  sure,  that  both 
Have  been  permitted  to  enjoy  the  dawn  i 
Whether  regarded  as  a  jocund  time, 
Th:it  in  itself  may  terminate,  or  lead 
In  cjuise  of  nature  to  a  sober  eve. 
Both  have  been  fairly  dealt  with ;  looking  back, 
Thry  will  allow  that  justice  has  in  them 
Been  shown,  alike  to  body  and  to  mind.*' 

Ii4*  paused,  as  if  revolving  in  his  soul 
Some  weighty  matter,  then,  with  fervent  voice 
Anil  ail  impassioned  majesty,  ezclaim*d, 
**  O  f  T  the  coming  of  that  glorious  time 
Whvn,  prizing  knowledge  as  her  noblest  wealth 
And  b(>«t  protection,  this  imperial  realm, 
Wh.le  she  exacts  allegiance,  shall  admit 
An  ()!' ligation,  on  her  part,  to  teach 
Them  who  are  bom  to  serve  her  and  obey  i 
Bin>!i:ii;  herself  by  statute*  to  secure 
For  -.ill  the  children  whom  her  soil  maintains 
The  rudiments  of  letters,  and  inform 
The  mind  with  moral  and  religious  truth. 
Both  understood  and  practised, — so  that  none, 
Ilowevor  destitute,  be  left  to  droop 
By  timely  culture  unsustainM,  or  run 
Into  a  wild  disorder ;  or  be  forced 
To  ilruJge  through  weary  life  without  the  aid 
Of  intellectual  implements  and  tools  ; 
A  Siivage  horde  among  the  civilized, 
A  strvilc  band  among  the  lordly  free  ! 
This  sacred  right,  the  lisping  babe  proclaims 
To  be  inherent  in  him,  by  Heaven's  will, 
For  the  protection  of  his  innocence : 
And  the  rude  boy — who  having  overpast 
The  sinle>i  nge,  by  conscience  is  enrulPd, 
Yet  mutinously  knits  his  ani^ry  brow, 
Aud  lifts  his  wilful  hand  on  mischief  bent. 
Or  turns  the  godlike  faculty  of  speech 
To  impious  use— by  process  indirect 
Declares  his  due,  while  he  makes  known  his  need. 
This  s  icred  right  is  fruitlessly  announced. 
This  ui-.iveisal  plea  in  vain  addressM, 
To  oy<>4  and  eura  uf  parents  who  themselves 
Did,  in  the  time  of  their  necessity, 
Urge  it  in  v.iiii ;  and,  thcrcfure,  like  a  prayer 
Thut  from  the  humblest  floor  ascends  to  heaven. 
It  m  junts  to  reach  the  stated  parental  ear ; 
Wh ),  if  indeed  she  own  a  niother\s  heart. 
And  be  nut  most  unfeelinsly  devoid 
Of  gratitude  to  Truvidence,  will  grant 
Th'  unquestionable  good  ;  which  Kngland,  safe 
From  inteiforence  of  external  force. 
May  gr.int  at  leisuie  ;  without  risk  incurrM 
That  what  in  wisdom  for  herself  she  doth, 
Others  sh  ill  eVr  be  able  to  undo. 

"  Lo4»k  .'  and  behold, from  Calpe's  sunburnt  cliffs 
To  the  flat  margin  uf  the  Baltic  sea. 


•  The  discovery  uf  Dr.  B>  II  aflTonls  marvellu'i*  facilities 
for  cirryini;  this  inin  t-fT'i't ;  ami  ii  is  liii|«iaisible  to  uvur- 
niP  the  Lieuettts  whi'h  iiiichl  arrrue  (n  hiiiiiaiiiiy  ffuii 
the  universal  applirtiti-^n  i^  \\\\9  H'in\\>\«>  <ivi\i\q  \m<tei  an 

'■^htMDwd  aud  const i«aiiou9  goveruiuvuu 


LoDg-reverenccd  titles  eait  awiy  ai  weeds  t 
Laws  oTertnmM ;  and  territoiy  iplit. 
Like  fields  of  ice  rent  bjr  the  polar 
And  foiccd  to  join  in  left  obnouoa 
Which,  ere  they  gain  consitteDce,  by  a  g«t 
Of  the  same  breath  are  shattcrM  and  definjU 
Meantime  the  sovereignty  of  these  Ciir  iil« 
Remains  entire  and  indivisible ; 
And,  if  that  ignorance  were  removed,  vUd  I 
Within  the  compass  of  their  scvcial  sbom 
Dark  discontent,  or  loud  connmotioD,  each 
Might  still  preserve  the  beautiful  npoie 
Of  heavenly  bodies  shining  in  their  sphna.— 
The  discipline  of  slavery  is  unknown 
Amongst  us, — hence  the  more  do  we  reqpoe 
The  discipline  of  virtue ;  order  else 
Cannot  subsist,  nor  confidence,  nor  peaee. 
Thus,  duties  rising  out  of  good  possesiM, 
And  prudent  caution  needful  to  avert 
Impending  evil,  equally  require 
That  the  whole  people  should  be  taught  aal  fiat 
So  shall  licentiousness  and  black  rcsolvt 
Be  rooted  out,  and  virtuous  habits  take 
Their  place  ;  and  genuine  piety  dctccid. 
Like  an  inheritance,  from  age  to  age. 

«<  With  such  foundations  laid,  avanat  tht  te 
Of  numbers  crowded  on  their  native  soil. 
To  the  prevention  of  all  healthful  growth 
Through  mutual  injury !    Rather  in  the  Inr 
Of  increase  and  the  mandate  from  abofv 
Rejoice ! — and  ye  have  special  cause  for  joy. 
For  as  the  element  of  air  affords 
An  easy  passage  to  th'  industriow  bees 
Fraught  with  their  burdens ;  and  a  way  ai  ■wtt 
For  those  ordain M  to  take  their  sounding  fli^ 
From  the  throngM  hive,  and  settle  where  tht;  M 
In  fresh  abodes,  their  lalxmr  to  renew ; 
So  the  wide  waters,  open  to  the  power, 
The  will,  the  instincts,  and  appt>inted  needi 
Of  Britain,  do  invite  her  to  ca»t  off 
Her  swarms,  and  in  succession  send  theia  fartk; 
Bound  to  establish  new  communities 
On  every  shore  whose  aspect  favours  hope 
Or  bold  adventure  ;  promising  to  skill 
And  perseverance  their  deserved  rewari 
Yes,"  he  continued,  kindling  as  he  spake, 
**  Change  wide,  and  deep,  and  silently  prifM'i, 
This  land  shall  witness  ;  and  as  days  rollea. 
f^rthN  universal  frame  khall  feel  th' effect, 
K'en  till  the  smallest  habitable  rock. 
Beaten  by  li»nely  billows,  hear  the  songs 
Of  humanized  society  ;  and  bloom 
With  civil  arts,  that  send  their  fragrance  (oit^ 
A  grateful  tribute  to  all-rulinx  Heaven. 
From  culture,  uncxclu^ively  bestow 'd 
On  Albion's  noble  race  in  fit>edom  bom, 
FIxpect  these  migh'y  issues :  from  the  paiai 
And  faithful  caie  of  un:imbilious  schools 
Instructing  simple  childh-Nid's  ready  ear: 
Thence  look  for  the^e  magnificent  resuJti ' 
Vast  the  circumference  of  hope  ;  and  ye 
Are  at  its  centre,  Biitish  lawgivers! 
Ah  !  sleep  nut  there  in  shame  !    Shall 
voice 
I  From  out  the  bosom  of  these  troubled  tiaei 
\^«V^x\  \^  ^vCUVm  Q^  ^t  calmer  mind. 
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the  ▼eiMnble  halli  je  fill 
echo  the  sublime  decree  ? 
to  pertiel  caie  a  genenl  good  { 
lot  to  fatoritjr  a  work 
need.    Tour  country  most  complete 
>ae  destiny.    Begin  e*en  now, 
in  oppression,  like  th'  Egyptian  plague 
ss,  stretchM  o*er  guilty  Europe,  makes 
tness  more  conspicuous  that  invests 
f  island  where  ye  think  and  act ; 
m  destruction  is  a  prime  pursuit, 
be  wretched  nations  for  what  end 
rsof  ciyil  polity  were  given  !** 
(y  here,  but  with  a  graceful  air, 
broke  off.    No  sooner  had  he  ceased 
king  forth,  the  gentle  lady  said, 
Jie  shades  of  afternoon  have  fallen 
flowery  slope ;  and  see — beyond-^ 
though  bright,  is  of  a  placid  blue ; 
aring  for  the  peace  of  evening. 
>tingly  the  landscape  shines  !    The  air 
nvitation  ;  easy  is  the  walk 
ce*s  margin,  where  a  boat  lies  moorM 
ler  sheltering  tree."    Upon  this  hint 
ogether ;  all  were  pleased,  but  most 
eoos  girl,  whose  cheek  was  flush'd  with 

• 

sunbeam  glides  along  the  hills 
Md,  eager  to  impart  the  scheme 
loved  brother  and  his  shy  compeer, 
there  bustle  in  the  vicar's  house 
tst  preparation.    Forth  we  went, 
t  the  vale  along  the  streamlet's  edge 
or  way,  a  broken  company, 
Dnversing,  single  or  in  pairs. 
ag  reach*d  a  bridge,  that  overarchM 

rivulet  where  it  lay  becalm'd 
pool,  by  happy  chance  we  saw 

image  ;  on  a  grassy  bank 
'hite  ram,  and  in  the  crystal  flood 
nd  the  same  !    Most  beautiful, 
KU  turf,  with  his  imperial  front 
Ml  bold,  and  wreathed  horns  superb, 
hing  creature  stood ;  as  beautiful, 
im,  show'd  his  shadowy  counterpart, 
his  glowing  mountains,  each  his  sky, 
seem'd  centre  of  his  own  fair  world : 

oncoBScious  of  each  other, 
rtition,  with  their  several  spheres, 
1  perfect  stillness,  to  our  sight ! 
vhat  a  pity  were  it  to  disperse, 
irb,  so  iair  a  spectacle  ; 
.  breath  can  do  it !" 

These  few  words 
whisper'd,  while  we  stood  and  gazed 
X)gether,  all,  in  still  delight. 
Hit  awe.    Thence  passiug  on,  she  said 
IT  voice  to  my  particular  ear, 
i  bear  that  eloquent  old  man 
I  his  meditations,  and  descant 
i  life  from  infancy  to  age. 
!  his  spisit !  in  what  vivid  hues 
gives  back  the  various  forms  of  tilings, 

their  fairest,  happiest  attitude  ! 

is  speaking,  I  have  power  to  see 

t  sees  i  but  when  bis  voice  bAth  ceased. 


Then,  with  a  iigh,  sometimes  I  feel,  as  now. 

That  combinations  so  serene  and  bright, 

Like  those  reflected  in  yon  quiet  pool. 

Cannot  be  laating  in  a  world  like  ours. 

To  great  and  small  disturbances  exposed." 

More  had  she  said,  but  sportive  shouts  were  heaid  i 

Sent  from  the  jocund  hearts  of  those  two  boys, 

Who,  bearing  each  a  basket  on  hn  arm, 

Down  the  green  field  came  tripping  after  ut.— 

When  we  had  cautiously  embark'd,  the  pair 

Now  for  a  prouder  service  were  addrest 

But  an  inexorable  law  forbade. 

And  each  resign'd  the  oar  which  he  had  seiiad. 

Whereat,  with  willing  hand  I  undertook 

The  needful  labour  i  grateful  task  !^to  me 

Pregnant  with  recollections  of  the  time 

When,  on  thy  bosom,  spacious  Windermere ! 

A  youth,  I  practised  this  delightful  art  i 

Toss'd  on  the  waves  alone,  or  'mid  a  crew 

Of  joyous  comrades.    Now,  the  reedy  marge 

ClMr'd,  with  a  strenuous  arm  I  dipp'd  the  oar. 

Free  from  obstruction,  and  the  boat  advanced 

Through  crystal  water  smoothly  as  a  hawk. 

That,  disentangled  from  the  shady  boughs 

Of  some  thick  wood,  her  place  of  covert,  cleaves 

With  correspondent  wings  th*  abyss  of  air. 

**  Observe,"  the  vicar  said,  **  yon  rocky  isle 

With  birch  trees  fringed ;  my  hand  shall  guide  the 

helm. 
While  thitherward  we  bend  our  course ;  or  while 
We  seek  that  other,  on  the  western  shore,— 
Where  the  bare  columns  of  those  lofty  fi|s. 
Supporting  gracefully  a  massy  dome 
Of  sombre  foliage,  seem  to  imitate 
A  Grecian  temple  rising  from  the  deep." 

**  Turn  where  we  may,"  said  I,  **  we  cannot  err 
In  this  delicious  region."   Cultured  slopes. 
Wild  tracts  of  forest  ground,  and  scatter'd  groves. 
And  mountains  bare  or  clothed  with  ancient  woods 
Surrounded  us ;  and,  as  we  held  our  way 
Along  the  level  of  the  glassy  flood, 
They  ceased  not  to  surround  us :  change  of  place. 
From  kindred  features  diversely  combined. 
Producing  change  of  beauty  ever  new. 
Ah !  that  such  beauty,  varying  in  the  light 
Of  living  nature,  cannot  be  portray'd 
By  words,  nor  by  the  pencil's  silent  skill ; 
But  is  the  property  of  him  alone 
Who  hath  beheld  it,  noted  it  with  care, 
And  in  his  mind  recorded  it  with  love  ! 
Suffice  it,  therefore,  if  the  rural  muse 
Vouchsafe  sweet  influence,  while  her  poet  speaks 
Of  trivial  occupations  well  devised. 
And  unsought  pleasures  springing  up  by  chance  { 
As  if  some  friendly  genius  had  ordain 'd 
That,  as  the  day  thus  far  had  bttn  enrich M 
By  acquisition  of  sincere  delight, 
The  same  should  be  continued  to  its  close. 

One  spirit  animating  old  and  young, 
A  gipsy  fire  we  kindled  on  the  shore 
Of  the  fair  isle  with  birch  trees  fringed ;  and  there 
Merrily  seated  in  a  ring,  partook 
The  beverage  drawn  from  China*s  fragrant  herb. 
Launch M  from  our  hand,  the  smooth  stone  skimm^ 

the  lake ; 
With  shouU  we  iQUied  \:kie  ec\tf)e%\  %>a2i\^\ 
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The  lovely  girl  supplied ,  a  simple  song, 

Whose  low  tones  reach*d  not  to  the  distant  rocki 

To  be  repeated  thence,  but  gently  sank 

Into  our  hearts,  and  charmM  the  peaceful  flood. 

Rapaciously  we  gather*d  flowery  spoils 

From  land  and  water }  lilies  of  each  hue — 

Golden  and  white,  that  float  upon  the  waves, 

And  court  the  wind ;  and  leaves  of  that  shy  plant, 

(Her  flowers  were  shed,)  the  lily  of  the  vale. 

That  loves  the  giound,  and  from  the  sun  withholds 

Her  pensive  beauty,  from  the  breeze  her  sweets. 

Such  product  and  such  pastime  did  the  place 
And  season  yield  ;  but,  as  we  re-embarked. 
Leaving,  in  quest  of  other  scenes,  the  shore 
Of  that  wild  spot,  the  solitary  said 
In  a  low  voice,  yet  careless  who  might  hear, 
**  The  fire,  that  burned  so  brightly  to  our  wish. 
Where  is  it  now  ?    Deserted  on  the  beach. 
It  seems  extinct ;  nor  shall  the  fanning  breeze 
Revive  its  ashes.    What  care  wo  for  this. 
Whose  ends  are  gainM  P    Behold  an  emblem  here 
Of  one  day's  pleasure,  and  all  mortal  joys  ! 
And,  in  this  unpremeditated  slight 
Of  that  which  is  no  longer  needed,  see 
The  commun  course  of  human  gratitude !" 

This  plaintive  note  disturbM  not  the  repose 
Of  the  slill  evening.    Right  across  the  lake 
Our  pinnace  moves :  then,  coasting  creek  and  bay, 
Glades  we  behold,  and  into  thickets  peep. 
Where  couch  the  spotted  deer ;  or  raised  our  eyes 
To  shaggy  steeps  on  which  the  careless  goat 
Browsed  by  the  side  of  dashing  waterfalls. 
Thus  did  the  bark,  meandering  with  the  shore, 
Pursue  hor  voyage,  till  a  natural  pier 
Of  jutting  ruck  invited  us  to  land. 
Alert  to  follow  as  the  pastor  led, 
We  clomb  a  green  hill's  side ;  and  as  we  clomb, 
The  valley,  opening  out  her  bosom,  gave 
Fair  prospect,  intercepted  less  and  less. 
Of  the  flat  meadows  and  indented  coast 
Of  the  smooth  lake,  in  compass  seen,  fir  ofT. 
And  yet  conspicuous  stood  the  old  church  tower 
In  majesty  presiding  over  liclds 
And  habitations,  sccmin;;;!}'  preserved 
From  the  intrusion  of  a  restless  world. 
By  rocks  impassable  and  mountains  huge. 

Soft  heath  this  elevated  spot  supplied. 
And  choice  of  moss-clad  stones,  whereon  we  couch'd 
Or  sate  reclined — admiring  quietly 
The  general  aspect  of  the  scene  ;  but  each 
Not  peldom  over-anxious  to  make  known 
His  own  discoveries ;  or  to  favourite  points 
Directing  notice,  merely  from  a  wish 
T*  impart  a  joy,  imperfect  while  unshared. 
That  rapturous  moment  ne'er  shall  I  for^^et, 
When  these  particular  interests  were  effaced 
From  every  mind !     Already  had  the  sun. 
Sinking  with  less  than  (ipdinary  state, 
AtliinM  his  western  bound ;  but  rays  of  light- 
Now  suddenly  diveri^ing  from  the  orb 
Ke:irvd  behind  the  mountain  tops  or  veil'd 
li»  :^o  dense  air — shot  upwards  to  the  crown 
\*<  iV  Mae  firmament — aloft  and  wide: 
^v^'  .".v/ititndes  of  little  floating  clouds, 
Stv  M>,\  who  saw,  of  chani^e  were  conscious,  pierced 
^V^■^■^^  deir  ethereal  texture,  had  \>«come 


Vivid  as  firt— clouds  separately  poiMd, 
Innumerable  multitudes  of  fonni 
Scatter^  throagh  half  the  circle  of  the  iky; 
And  giving  back,  aud  shedding  each  on  eack 
With  prodigal  eommunioii,  the  bright  knci 
Which  from  the  uoapparent  foont  of  glory 
They  had  imbibed,  and  ceased  not  to  icceiiik 
That  which  the  heavens  displayM,  the  h^k 
Repeated ;  but  with  unity  sublime ! 

While  from  the  grassy  mountain^  opea  nit 
We  gazed,  in  silence  hush*d,  with  eyes  iolcit 
On  the  refulgent  spectacle,— diffnted 
Through  earth,  aky,  water,  and  all  visible  ipM 
The  priest  in  holy  transport  thus  czetaiiBM.— 

•^Eternal  Spirit !  universal  God ! 
Power  inaccesfible  to  human  thooght. 
Save  by  degrees  and  stejM  which  thoa  histlqi 
To  furnish ;  for  this  effluence  of  thjseU^ 
To  the  infirmity  of  mortal  sense 
Vouchsafed  (  this  local  transitoxy  type 
Of  thy  paternal  splendours,  and  the  pomp 
Of  those  who  fill  thy  courts  in  highest  hfaro^ 
The  radiant  cherubim  ; — accept  the  thanb 
Which  we,  thy  humble  creatures,  here 
Presume  to  ofi^r ;  we,  who  from  the  bietit 
Of  the  frail  earth,  permitted  to  behold 
The  faint  reflections  only  of  thy  face, 
Are  yet  exalted,  and  in  soul  adore ! 
Such  as  they  are  who  in  thy  presence  itiiJ 
Unsullied,  incorruptible,  and  drink 
Imperishable  majesty  stream 'd  forth 
From  thy  empyreal  throne,  th*  elect  of  «rt 
Shall  be — divested  at  th'  apptiinted  hoar 
Of  all  dishonour — cleansed  from  mortal  stu:. 
Accomplish,  then,  their  number ;  and  coadi^ 
Time's  weary  course  I     Or  if,  by  thy  deem, 
The  consummation  that  will  come  by  stnlA 
Be  yet  far  distant,  let  thy  word  prevail, 
O  !  let  thy  word  prevail,  to  take  away 
The  sting  of  human  nature.     Spread  the  hv, 
As  it  is  written  in  thy  holy  t>ook, 
Throughout  all  lands :  let  every  nation  har 
The  high  behest,  and  every  heart  obey ; 
Both  for  the  love  of  purity,  and  hope 
Which  it  affords,  to  such  as  do  thy  will 
And  persevere  in  good,  that  they  shall  rise, 
To  have  a  nearer  view  of  thc^e,  in  heaven. 
Father  of  good !  this  prayer  in  bounty  gtict, 
In  mercy  grant  it  to  thy  wretched  sons. 
Then,  nor  till  then,  shall  persecution  cease. 
And  cruel  wars  expire.     The  waj-  is  mark*^ 
The  guide  appointed,  and  the  ransom  paid. 
Alas  !  the  nations,  who  of  yore  received 
These  tiduigs,  and  in  Christian  temples  meet 
The  sacred  truth  t'  acknowledge,  linger  still; 
Preferring  bonds  and  darkness  to  a  state 
Of  holy  freedom,  by  redeeming  love 
ProfferM  to  all,  while  yet  on  earth  detain *i 

«'  So  fare  the  many ;  and  the  thoughtful  ff». 
Who  in  the  anguish  of  their  souls  bewail 
This  dire  perverseness,  cannot  choose  but  tUi 
Shall  it  endure  ?    Shall  enmity  and  strife, 
Falsehood  and  guile,  be  left  tu  sow  their  scf^ 
And  the  kind  never  perish  ?     Is  the  hope 
Fallacious,  or  shall  righteousness  obtain 
\  K.  v^^A.«^^l^  dominion,  wide  as  earth. 
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rtofril?    SluU  that  blMt  day  Arrive 
iy,  whose  choice  or  lot  it  it  to  dwell 
h!  cities,  without  fear  shall  live 
tf  mutual  benefit ;  and  he, 
loming  wakes,  among  sweet  dews  and 
wers 

dime,  to  till  the  lonely  field, 
in  himself  ?    The  law  of  faith, 
through  love,  such  conquest  shall  it  gain, 
nph  over  sin  and  guilt  achieve  f 
Lord,  thy  further  grace  impart ! 
that  help  the  wonder  shall  be  seen 
the  hope  accomplish'd :  and  thy  praise 
rith  transport  and  unceasing  joy. 
"  and  with  mild  demeanour,  as  he  spake, 
venerable  pastor  tum'd 
ng  eye  that  had  been  raised  to  hearen, 
bile  the  name,  Jehovah,  was  a  sound 
e  circuit  of  the  seagirt  isle 
the  savage  nations  bowM  the  head 
Blighting  in  remorseless  deeds ; 
;h  themselves  had  fashion'd,  to  promote 
BS,  and  flatter  foul  desires, 
the  bosom  of  yon  mountain  cove, 
inventions  of  corrupted  man 
s  rites  were  solemnized :  and  there, 
ending  rocks  and  gloomy  woods, 
errific  idols,  some  received 
al  service,  that  the  loudest  voice 
9ln  cataracts  (which  now  are  heard 
luriog)  was  too  weak  to  overcome, 
ided   by  wild  winds,   the  groans   and 
ieks 

victims,  oflTerM  up  t'  appease 
itiate.    And,  if  living  eyes 
lary  faculties  to  see 
that  hath  been  as  the  thing  that  is, 
)  might  behold  this  crystal  mere 
with  smoke,  in  wreaths  voluminous, 
n  the  body  of  devouring  fires, 
is  erected  on  the  heights 
f  hands,  for  sacrifice  perform'd 
f ,  in  view  of  open  day 
issemblage  of  a  barbarous  host  { 
ates,  female  power !  who  gave 
ey  fancied)  glorious  victory. 
>e  monuments  of  mountain  stone 
all  else  is  swept  away.    How  bright 
jrances  of  things !     From  such,  how 
sged 

Dg  worship !  and  with  those  compared, 
lippers  how  innocent  and  Diest ! 
le  difference,  a  willing  mind, 
Meeting  hour,  might  almost  think 
dise,  the  lost  abode  of  man, 
d  again :  and  to  a  happy  few, 
inal  beauty,  here  restored. 
vt  from  Thee,  the  true  and  only  God, 
the  faith  derived  through  Him  who  bled 
cross,  this  marvellous  advance 
om  evil ;  as  if  one  extreme 
— the  other  gain'd  ? — 0  ye,  who  come 
devoutly  in  yon  reverend  pile, 
(och  oflke  by  the  peaceful  sound 
h  bells ;  and  ye,  who  sleep  in  earth, 
forgottcD^  round  iti  hallow'd  Willi ! 


For  you,  in  presence  of  this  little  band 

Gibther'd  together  on  the  green  hill  lide. 

Your  pastor  is  imboldenM  to  prefer 

Vocal  thanksgivings  to  th'  Eternal  King{ 

Whose  love,  whose  eoonsel,  whose  ooamandi  bn% 

made 
Tour  very  poorest  rich  in  peace  of  thought 
And  in  good  works  i  and  him,  who  is  endow'd 
With  scantiest  knowledge,  master  of  all  tnitti 
Which  the  salvatton  of  his  soul  requires. 
Conscious  of  that  abundant  favour  shower'd 
On  you,  the  children  of  my  bumble  care. 
And  this  dear  land,  our  country  while  on  etrth 
We  sojourn,  have  I  lifted  up  my  soul, 
Joy  giving  voice  to  fervent  gratitude. 
These  barren  rocks,  your  stem  inheritance  i 
These  fertile  fields,  that  recompense  your  pains  i 
The  shadowy  vale,  the  sunny  mountain  top ) 
Woods  waving  in  the  wind  their  lofty  beads. 
Or  hush'd ;  the  roaring  waters,  and  the  still  i 
They  see  the  offering  of  my  lifted  hands— 
They  hear  my  lips  present  their  sacrifice— 
They  know  if  I  be  silent,  mom  or  even  t 
For,  though  in  whispers  speaking,  the  full  heart 
Will  find  a  vent ;  and  thought  is  praise  to  Him, 
Audible  praise,  to  Thee,  Omniscient  Mind, 
From  whom  all  gifts  descend,  all  blessings  flow  !*' 

This  vesper  service  closed,  without  delay. 
From  that  exalted  station  to  the  plain 
Descending,  we  pursued  our  homeward  course. 
In  mute  composure,  o*er  the  shadowy  lake. 
Beneath  a  faded  sky.    No  trace  remain'd 
Of  those  celestial  splendours ;  gray  the  vault. 
Pure,  cloudless  ether ;  and  the  star  of  eve 
Was  wanting ;  but  inferior  lights  appear'd 
Faintly,  too  faint  almost  for  sight }  and  some 
Above  the  darkened  hills  stood  boldly  forth 
In  twinkling  lustre,  ere  the  boat  attain'd 
Her  mooring  place ;  where  to  the  sheltering  tree 
Our  youthful  voyagers  bound  fast  her  prow. 
With  prompt  yet  careful  hands.    This  done,  we 

paced 
The  dewy  fields ;  but  ere  the  vicar's  door 
Was  reach 'd,  the  solitary  check'd  his  steps ; 
Then,  intermingling  thanks,  on  each  bestow*d 
A  farewell  salutation, — and,  the  like 
Receiving,  took  the  slender  path  that  leads 
To  the  one  cottage  in  the  lonely  dell ; 
But  tum'd  not  without  welcome  promise  given. 
That  he  would  share  the  pleasures  and  pursuits 
Of  yet  another  summer's  day,  consumed 
In  wandering  with  us  through  the  valleys  fair. 
And  o'er  the  mountain  wastes.    **  Another  sun," 
Said  he,  **shall  shine  upon  us  ere  we  part, — 
Another  sun,  and  perad venture  more ; 
If  time,  with  free  consent,  is  yours  to  give, — 
And  season  favours." 

To  enfeebled  power. 
From  this  communion  with  uninjured  minds. 
What  renovation  had  been  brought }  and  what 
Degree  of  healing  to  a  wounded  spirit, 
Dejected,  and  habitually  disposed 
To  seek,  in  degradation  of  the  kind. 
Excuse  and  solace  for  her  own  defects  i 
How  far  thoee  erring  noXiona  "wtt^  itlotto^^x 
And  whether  au^Yit,  ot  Uik^eT^T  %2^  igM^ 
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And  pore,  from  fartker  iototccmne  enraed  i 
This — (if  delic^tful  hopet,  as  heretofore. 
Inspire  the  serious  song,  and  gentle  hearts 
Cherish,  and  lofty  minds  approTe  the  past)-* 
Wfy  f atitre  lahours  maj  not  leave  ontold. 


THE  ARMENIAN  LADY'S  LOVE. 

The  sabject  of  the  IbUowiog  poem  is  lirem  the  Orlandos  of 
the  aitthor's  frieDd,  Kenelm  Henrj  Digbjr;  and  the 
liberty  is  taken  of  inscribing  it  to  him  as  an  acknow- 
ledgement, however  unwonlij,  of  pleasure  and  instruc- 
tion derived  from  his  numerous  and  valuable  writings, 
illustrative  of  the  piety  and  chivalry  of  the  olden  time. 

You  hare  heard  **  a  Spanish  lady 

How  she  wooed  an  English  man  ;'** 

Hear  now  of  a  fair  Armenian, 

Daughter  of  the  proud  soldhn ; 
How  she  loved  a  Christian  slave,  and  told  her  pain 
By  word,  look,  deed,  with  hope  that  he  might  love 
again. 

"  Pluck  that  rose,  it  moves  my  liking," 

Said  she,  lifting  up  her  veil ; 

**  Pluck  it  for  me,  gentle  gardener. 

Ere  it  wither  and  grow  pale." 
**  Princess  fair,  I  till  the  ground,  but  may  not  take 
From  twig  or  bed  an  humbler  flower,  e'en  for  your 
sake." 


**  Grieved  am  I,  submissive  Christian ! 

To  behold  thy  captive  state ; 

W<Mnen  in  your  land  may  pity 

(May  they  not  P)  th'  unfortunate." 
"  Yes,  kind  lady  !  otherwise  man  could  not  bear 
Life,  wbich  to  every  one  that  breathes  is  full  of 


care. 


)i 


**  Worse  than  idle  is  compassion. 

If  it  end  in  tears  and  sighs; 

Thee  from  bonda^re  would  I  rescue 

And  from  vile  indignities ; 
Nurtured,  as  thy  mien  bespeaks,  in  high  degree. 
Look  up — and  help  a  hand  that  longs  to  set  thee 
free." 

**  Lady,  dread  the  wish,  nor  venture 

In  such  peril  to  engage ; 

Think  how  it  would  stir  against  you 

Your  most  loving  father's  rage  ; 
Sad  deliverance  would  it  be,  and  yoked  with  shame. 
Should  troubles  overflow  on  her  from  whom  it 


came. 


»» 


**  Generous  Frank  !  the  just  in  eflTort 

Are  of  inward  peace  secure ; 

Hardships  for  the  brave  encounter'd. 

E'en  the  feeblest  may  endure : 
If  Almighty  Grace  through  me  thy  chains  unbind, 
My  father  for  slave's  work  may  seek  a  slave  in 
mind." 

**  Princes5,  at  this  burst  of  goodness. 
My  long  frozen  heart  grows  warm  I" 
"  Yet  you  make  all  courage  fruitless. 
Me  to  save  from  chance  of  harm  ; 


♦  See,  in  Perry'a  Rpliqurg,  thai  fiiii*  old  liallad,  "  Thi» 
Spanish  Lady's  Love;"  from  >Mhich  \K)em  \.h<*  form  of 
aUnMM.  M  «uJiable  to  diaVogue,  \m  adopted. 


Leading  rach  eompanion,  I  that  gUdid 
Yon  minarets,  would  gladly  Isaw  Isr  hie 
home." 

**  Feeling  tunes  yxnir  Toioc,  fur  priae 
And  your  brow  is  free  from  teora. 
Else  these  words  woald  eooie  like  me 
Sharper  than  the  pointed  thon.** 
« Whence  the  mideserved  mifltroit.'    T« 

apart 
Our  £»ith  hath  been,— O,  would  that  cyci  eoi 
the  heart !" 


**  Tempt  me  not,  I  pmy )  mj 
These  base  implements  to  widd  i 
Rusty  lance,  I  ne'er  shall  gnsp  thee. 
Ne'er  assoil  my  cobwebb'd  shield ! 
Never  see  my  native  land,  nor  castle  towen 
Nor  her  who  thinking  of  me  theie  eeals  wj 
hooit." 

** Prisoner!  pardon  youthfal  frneita; 
Wedded  ?    If  you  cais,  say  no  !— 
Blessed  is  and  be  your  contort  { 
Hopes  I  cherished  let  them  go ! 
Handmaid'^  privilege  would  leave  my  pvpea 
Without  another  link  to  my  fielidtj." 

-  Wedded  love  with  loyal  Christiaas, 

Lady,  is  a  mystery  rare ; 

Body,  heart,  and  soul  in  union. 

Make  one  being  of  a  pair." 
**  Humble  love  in  me  would  look  for  no  retir 
Soft  as  a  guiding  star  that  cheers,  but  caBBsCb 


\ 


** Gracious  Allah!  by  such  title 
Do  I  dare  to  thank  the  God, 
Him,  who  thus  exalts  thy  spirit. 
Flower  of  on  unchristian  sod  ! 
Or  hast  thou  put  off  wings  which  thou  is  h 

dost  wear  ? 
What  have  I  seen,  and  heard,  or  dreamt  ?  i 
am  I  ?  where .'" 

Here  broke  off  the  dangerous  convene: 
Less  impassion 'd  words  might  tell 
How  the  pair  escaped  together, 
Tears  not  wanting,  nor  a  knell 
Of  sorrow  in  her  heart  while  through  her  iU 

door. 
And  from  her  narrow  world,  she  pass'd  foe  ( 
more. 

But  affections  higher,  holier. 
Urged  her  steps ;  she  shrunk  from 
In  a  seiAual  creed  that  trampled 
Woman's  birthright  into  dust 
Little  be  the  wonder  then,  the  blame  be 
If  she,  a  timid  maid,  hath  put  such  boldnen  os 

Judge  both  fugitives  with  knowledge: 
In  those  old  romantic  days 
Mighty  were  the  soul's  commandmenti 
To  support,  restrain,  or  raise. 
Foes  might  hang  upon  their  path,  snakes  n 

near. 
But  nothing  from  their  inward  selves  had  tbt 
fear. 

Thought  infirm  ne'er  came  between  tha 
V«i\wt\2Ei«i  v^vckVis\\^  desert  sands 


THE   SOMNAMBULIST. 


rdant  f  te)>i,  or  gitberiog 

t  with  social  hands  ( 

e  two  leedi  that  in  the  cold  moon- 

«eze  their  heads,  hetide  a  crystal 

i\y  deck  reposing, 

logth  for  Venice  steer; 

len  they  had  closed  their  voyage, 

daily  on  the  pier 

igs  from  the  east,  beheld  his  lord, 

asp*d  his  knees  for  joy,  not  utter^ 

d. 

as  the  sudden  transport; 

I  questions  ibllowM  fast, 

tracting  to  a  moment, 

i  greedier  than  the  last ; 

e  countess,  friend!  return  with 

iger  speak  by  whom  her  lord  was 

1 1,  who  might  have  languish'd, 
Lnd  pined  till  life  was  spent, 
re  the  gates  of  Stolberg 
erer  would  present 
recompense,  the  precious  grace 
Y  heart  still  holds  her  ancient  place. 

:  known  that  my  companion 
a  Eastern  blood, 
after  all  perfection, 
,  and  meek,  and  good, 
ibelie?ers  bred;  but  that  dark  night 
rch  disperse  by  beams  of  gospel 

vent  that  gray-hair*d  servant, 

imM  a  trusty  page 

with  greetings,  benedictions, 

ind  praises,  each  a  gage 

>ught  to  cheer  the  stranger's  way, 

ruples  to  remove,  her  fears  allay. 

rhile,  to  banners  floating 

Stolberg*s  castle  walls, 

(g  noise  of  welcome  mounted, 

s,  drums,  and  atabols) 

t>races  still,  while  such  tears  fell 

ting  seem  most  like  a  dear  farewelL 

a  haze  of  human  nature, 

by  heavenly  light, 
he  beautiful  deliverer 
overpowering  sight, 
>r  virgin  cheek  pure  blushes  stray'd, 
er  sacrifice  her  heart  had  made. 

^und  the  weeping  countess 

nd  kiss'd  the  stranger's  hand ; 

3ul-devoted  homage, 

>f  an  eternal  band : 

>f  future  days  that  kiss  belie, 

generous  shout,  the  crowd  did  ratify. 

t  to  the  fair  Armenian, 
)leasures  round  her  moved, 
utelary  spirit 
iced,  like  a  sister  loved. 
62 


I  Christian  meekntsi  imoothM  for  all  the  path  of  lifo. 
Who  loving  moat,  tbould  wiftliett  k>T«,  their  only 

strife. 

Mute  memento  of  that  union 

In  a  Saxon  church  smrvives, 

Where  a  croes-legg'd  knight  lies  senlptiiied 

As  between  two  wedded  wives— 
Figures  with  armorial  signs  of  race  and  birth. 
And  the  vain  rank  the  pilgrims  bore  while  yet  oq 
earth. 
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Lut,  ye  who  pass  by  Lyulph's  tower* 

At  eve  (  how  softly  then 
Doth  Aira  force,  that  torrent  hoarse. 

Speak  from  the  woody  glen ! 
Fit  music  for  a  solemn  vale ! 

And  holier  seems  the  ground 
To  him  who  catches  on  the  gale 
The  spirit  of  a  mournful  tale. 

Embodied  in  the  sound. 

Not  far  from  that  fair  site  whereon 

The  pleasure  house  is  rear*d, 
As  story  says,  in  antkiue  days, 

A  stem-browM  house  appear'd ; 
FoU  to  a  jevrel  rich  in  light. 

There  set,  and  guarded  well ; 
Cage  for  a  bird  of  plumage  bright. 
Sweet-voiced,  nor  wishing  for  a  flight 

Beyond  her  native  delL 

To  whi  this  bright  bird  from  her  cage. 

To  make  this  gem  their  own. 
Came  barons  bold,  with  store  of  gold. 

And  knighU  of  high  renown ; 
But  one  she  prised,  and  only  one ; 

Sir  Eglamore  was  he ; 
Full  happy  season,  when  was  known. 
Ye  dales  and  hills !  to  you  alone 

Their  mutual  loyalty- 
Known  chiefly,  Aira!  to  thy  glen. 

Thy  brook,  and  bowers  of  holly  $ 
Where  passion  caught  what  nature  taught. 

That  all  but  love  is  folly  t 
Where  fact  with  fancy  stoop'd  to  play. 

Doubt  came  not,  nor  regret ; 
To  trouble  hours  that  wing'd  their  way. 
As  if  through  an  immorUl  day 

Whose  sun  could  never  set 

But  in  old  times  k>ve  dwelt  not  long 

Sequester'd  with  repose  t 
Best  throve  the  fire  of  chute  desire, 

Fann'd  by  the  breath  of  foes. 
*<A  conquering  lance  is  beauty's  test, 

And  proves  the  lover  true;" 
So  spake  Sir  Eglamore,  and  press'd 
The  drooping  Emma  to  his  breast. 

And  lookM  a  blind  adieu. 


»  A  pleaMiTe  houM  built  bj  the  late  Duke  of  NorMk 
upon  the  banks  of  UWa^aVK.    F\ir«*\a>i»%'««^^«BaA.>^ 
the  Lake  Dtoliicv  te  waMili:i\. 
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Tbey  parted.    Well  with  bim  it  farad 

Through  wide-epread  regiona  errant  | 
A  knight  of  proof  in  love's  behoof. 

The  thirst  of  fame  his  warrant : 
And  she  her  happiness  can  build 

On  woman's  quiet  hours ; 
Though  faint,  compared  with  spear  and  shield. 
The  solace  beads  and  masses  yield. 

And  needle-work  and  flowers. 

Tet  blest  was  Emma  when  she  heard 

Her  champion's  praise  recounted  { 
Though  brain  would  swim,  and  eyes  grows  dim. 

And  high  her  blushes  mounted ; 
Or  when  a  bold  heroic  lay 

She  warbled  from  full  heart ; 
Delightful  blossoms  for  the  May 
Of  absence !  but  they  will  not  stay. 

Bom  only  to  depart 

Hope  wanes  with  her,  while  lustre  ftUs 

Whatever  path  he  chooses ; 
As  if  his  orb,  that  owns  no  curb, 

Received  the  light  hers  loses. 
He  comes  not  back  i  an  ampler  space 

Requires  for  nobler  deeds ; 
He  ranges  on  from  place  to  place. 
Till  of  his  doings  is  no  trace 

But  what  her  fancy  breeds. 

His  fame  may  spread,  but  in  the  past 

Her  spirit  finds  its  centre ; 
Clear  sight  she  has  of  what  he  was. 

And  that  would  now  content  her. 
"Still  is  he  my  devoted  knight  ?" 

The  tear  in  answer  flows ; 
Month  falls  on  month  with  heavier  weight ; 
Day  sickens  round  her,  and  the  night 

Is  empty  of  repose. 

In  sleep  she  sometimes  walk'd  abroad. 

Deep  sighs  with  quick  words  blending, 
Like  that  pale  queen  whose  hands  are  seen 

With  fancied  spots  contending ; 
But  she  is  innocent  of  blood,— 

The  moon  is  not  more  pure 
That  shines  aloft,  while  through  the  wood 
She  thrids  her  way,  the  sounding  flood 

Her  melancholy  lure ! 

While  *mi(1  the  fern-brake  sleeps  the  doe, 

And  owls  alone  are  waking, 
In  white  array 'd,  glides  on  the  maid. 

The  downward  pathway  taking, 
That  leads  her  to  the  torrent's  side 

And  to  a  holly  bower; 
By  whom  on  this  still  night  descried  ? 
By  whom  in  that  lone  place  espied  f 

By  thee,  Sir  Eglamore  ! 

A  wandering  ghost,  so  thinks  the  knight. 

His  coming  step  has  thwarted. 
Beneath  the  l>oughs  that  heard  their  vows, 

Within  whose  shade  they  parted. 


Hoah,  hash,  the  butj  sleeper  we  * 

Perplez'd  her  fingen  scenic 
Ai  if  they  from  the  hoil j  trae 
Green  twigs  would  pluck,  as  nfiOj 

Flung  from  her  to  the  ttrcea. 

What  means  the  spectre  ?    Why  intent 

To  violate  the  tree. 
Thought  Eglamore,  by  which  I  ewore 

Unfading  constancy  ? 
Here  am  I,  and  to-morrow^  nm. 

To  her  I  left,  shall  prove 
That  bliss  is  ne'er  so  surely  weo 
As  when  a  circuit  has  been  ran 

Of  valour,  truth,  and  love. 

So  from  the  spot  whereon  be  stood. 

He  moved  with  stealthy  pace  i 
And,  drawing  nigh,  with  his  living  9f% 

He  recognised  the  face ; 
And  whispers  caught,  and  spetrhsi  mml 

Some  to  the  green-leaved  tree. 
Some  mutter'd  to  the  torrent-fall^^ 
<*  Roar  on,  and  bring  him  witk  tfcgr  crili 

I  heard,  and  so  may  he  !'* 


Soul-shatter'd  was  the  knight. 

If  Emma's  ghost  it  were. 
Or  boding  shade,  or  if  the  maid 

Her  very  self  stood  there. 
He  touch'd,  what  followM  who  stadi  Id 

The  soft  touch  snspp'd  the  threei 
Of  slumber— shrieking,  t>ack  she  fcl^ 
And  the  stream  whirlM  her  down  tte  di 

Along  its  foaming  t)cd. 

In  plunged  the  knight !  when  on  Ann  gi 

The  rescued  maiden  lay. 
Her  eyes  grew  bright  with  blissful  fight, 

Confusion  pass'd  away ; 
She  heard,  ere  to  the  throne  of  grace 

Her  faithful  spirit  flew, 
His  voice ;  beheld  his  speaking  ftce. 
And,  dying,  from  his  own  embrace. 

She  felt  that  he  was  true. 

So  was  he  reconciled  to  life ; 

Brief  words  may  speak  the  rest ; 
Within  the  dell  he  built  a  cell. 

And  there  was  sorrow's  guest ; 
In  hermit's  weeds  repose  he  found. 

From  vain  temptations  free ; 
Beside  the  torrent  dwelling — bound 
By  one  deep  heart-controlling  sound. 

And  awed  to  piety. 

Wild  stream  of  Aira,  hold  thy  course. 

Nor  fear  memorial  lays. 
Where  clouds  that  spread  in  solesan 

Are  edged  with  golden  rays  * 
Dear  art  thou  to  the  light  of  heaven. 

Though  minister  of  sorrow  ; 
Sweet  is  thy  v(»ice  at  pensive  even  { 
And  thou,  in  lover's  hearts  forgiven. 

Shall  take  thy  place  with  Yarrow ! 


WILLIAM  LISLE  BOWLES. 


c  Lisle  Bowles,  of  tn  ancient  fiunily  in 
'  of  Wilts,  wu  born  in  the  Tillage  of 
ton,  Nortbamptunsbire  —  a  parish  of 
father  was  vicar—on  the  24th  of  Sep- 
'62.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  oi 
d  Grey,  chaplain  to  Nathaniel  Crew, 
Durham.  The  poet  received  his  early 
it  Winchester  school ;  and  he  rose  to  be 
boy.  He  was  entered  at  Trinity  Col- 
rd,  where  he  obtained  the  Chancellor's 
Latin  poem,  and  where,  in  1792,  he  took 
On  quitting  the  university  he  entered 
irders,  and  was  appointed  to  a  curacy  in 

soon  afterwards  he  was  preferred  to  a 
Gloucestershire;  in  1803  he  became  a 

Salisbury  s  and  the  Archbishop  Moore 
lim  with  the  rectory  of  Bremhill,  WilU, 
tat  since  constantly  resided, — only  now 
visiting  the  metropolis, — enjojring  the 
d  its  peculiar  sources  of  profitable  de- 
orming  with  zeal  and  industry  his  paro- 
I ;  and  beloved  by  all  who  dwell  within 
h  the  happy  neighbourhood  of  bis  resi- 

inets  of  Bowles  (his  fir^t  publication) 
I  1793.  They  were  received  with  con- 
pplause ;  and  the  writer,  if  he  had  ob- 
ttber  reward  for  his  labours,  would  have 
lie  recompense  in  the  fact  that  they 
i  to  form  the  taste  and  call  forth  the 
Coleridge,  whom  they  **  delighted  and 
The  author  of  **  Christabel**  speaks  of 
having  been  withdrawn  from  several 
rort  **  by  the  genial  influence  of  a  style 
lo  tender,  and  yet  so  manly, — so  natural 
nd  yet  so  dignified  and  harmonious,  as 
1  of  Mr.  Bowles."  He  was  not,  how- 
ied  with  expressing  in  prose  his  sense 
n,  but  in  poetry  poured  out  his  gratitude 
master  in  minstrel  lore : 

iM  thank'd  thee,  Bowles,  (or  thoee  soft  strains, 
Dcsi  tootbefl  me,  like  the  murmuring 
M  In  the  sonny  showers  of  spring." 

lie  published  the  "  Spirit  of  Discovery  by 
is  the  longest  of  his  productions,  and  is 
midered  his  best  The  more  receoi  of 
if  the  **  Little  Villagers*  Verse  Book  j" 
1  of  hymns  that  will  scarcely  suffer  by 


comparison  with  those  of  Dr.  Watts,  and  whi^  tie 
admirably  calculated  to  answer  the  benevolent  pvr- 
pose  for  which  they  are  designed. 

Mr.  Bowles  some  years  ago  attracted  considerable 
attention  by  his  controversy  with  Byron  on  the 
subject  of  the  writings  of  Pope.  He  advanced  eeiw 
tain  opinions  which  went  to  show  that  he  codsIf 
dered  him  *<no  poet,**  and  that,  according  to  tlM 
**  invariable  principles**  of  poetry,  the  century  of 
fame  which  had  been  accorded  to  the  **  Essay  on 
Man**  vnu  unmerited.  Campbell  opened  the  de- 
fence; and  Byron  stepped  forward  as  a  warm  and 
somewhat  angry  advocate.  A  sort  of  literary  war* 
fare  followed;  and  a  host  of  pamphlets  on  both 
sides  were  rapidly  issued.  As  in  all  such  eases, 
the  question  remains  precisely  where  it  did. 
Bowles,  however,  though  he  failed  in  obtaining  a 
victory,  and  made,  we  imagine,  few  conyerts  to 
his  **  invariable  principles,"  manifested  during  the 
contest  so  much  judgment  and  ability,  that  hit 
reputation  as  a  critic  was  considerably  enhanced. 

The  poetry  of  Bowles  has  not  attained  a  high 
degree  of  popularity.  He  is  appreciated  more  for 
the  purity  of  his  sentiments  than  for  any  loftineis 
of  thought  or  richness  of  fancy.  He  has  never 
dealt  with  themes  that  *<stir  men*s  minds;**  but 
has  satisfied  himself  with  inculcating  lessons  of 
sound  morality,  and  has  considered  that  to  lead  the 
heart  to  virtue  is  the  chiefest  duty  of  the  Muse. 
His  style  is,  as  Coleridge  described  it  nearly  fifty 
years  ago,  **  tender  yet  manly  ;**  and  he  has  un- 
doubtedly brought  the  accessories  of  harmonious 
versification  and  graceful  language  to  the  aid  of 
**  right  thinking'*  and  sound  judgment  His  poems 
seldom  startle  or  astonish  the  reader:  he  does  not 
labour  to  probe  the  heart,  and  depict  the  more  vio- 
lent passions  of  human  kind;  but  he  keeps  an 
**  even  tenor,'*  and  never  disappoints  or  dissatisfies 
by  attempting  a  higher  flight  than  that  which  he 
may  safely  venture. 

The  main  point  of  his  argument  against  Pope 
will  best  exhibit  his  own  character.  He  considers 
that  from  objects  sublime  or  bcautifttl  in  tbeni- 
selves,  genius  will  produce  more  admirable  crea- 
tions than  it  can  from  those  which  are  compare 
tively  poor  and  insignificant  The  topics  upoe 
which  Mr.  Bowles  has  employed  his  pen  are  susii 
only  as  are  naturally  excellent 
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THE    MISSIONARY. 

Scene. — South  America, 

Ckaraeforr.— Valdivu,  connnander  of  the  Spanish  ar- 
miM— Lautaro,  hit  page,  a  naiivp  of  Chili— Aniblmo, 
the  mlnionary— Imduna,  hia  adopted  daughter,  wife  of 
Lautaro— ZABiirBL,  the  wandering  minatrel. 

Indiana.  —  ArXACAPACt  lather  of  Lauiaro— Olola,  hia 
daughter,  siater  of  Lauiam— Caupolicam,  chief  of  the 
Indiana— Indian  WAaaioaa. 

The  chief  event  of  the  poem  tuma  upon  the  conduct  of 
Lautaro;  but  as  the  Missionary  acta  so  distinguished  a 
parti  and  aa  the  whole  of  the  moral  depends  upon  him, 
h  was  thought  bettor  to  retain  the  Uile  which  waa  ori- 
ginally given  to  the  poem. 

INTRODUCTION. 

When  o'er  th*  Atlantic  wild,  rockM  by  the  blast, 

8a4  Lu8itaDia*8  exiled  sovereign  pass'd, 

Reft  of  her  pomp,  from  her  paternal  throne 

Cast  forth,  and  wandering  to  a  clime  unknown, 

To  seek  a  refuge  on  that  distant  shore, 

That  once  her  country's  legions  dyed  with  gore ; — 

Sudden,  methought,  higb-towcring  o*er  the  flood, 

Hesperian  world .'  thy  mighty  Genius  stood ; 

Where  spread,  from  cape  to  cape,  from  bay  to  bay. 

Serenely  blue,  the  vast  Pacific  lay ; 

And  the  huge  Cordilleras,  to  the  skies. 

With  all  their  burning  summits*  seem*d  to  rise. 

Then  the  stem  spiiit  spoke,  and  to  his  voice 
The  waves  and  woods  replied — «  Mountains,  re- 
joice ! 
Thou  solitary  sea,  who^e  billows  sweep 
The  margin  of  my  forests,  dark  and  deep, 
Rejoice !  the  hour  is  come :  the  mortal  blow, 
That  smote  the  golden  shrines  of  Mexico, 
In  Europe  is  avenged !  and  thou,  proud  Spain, 
Now  hostile  hosts  insult  thy  own  domain ; 
Now  fate,  vindictive,  rolls,  with  refluent  flood. 
Back  on  thy  shores  the  tide  of  human  blood. 
Think  of  my  murder'd  millions  !  of  the  cries 
That  once  I  heard  from  all  my  kingdoms  rise ; 
Of  famine's  feeble  plaint,  of  slavery's  tear; 
Think,  too,  if  valour,  freedom,  fame,  be  dear,— 
How  my  Antarctic  sons,t  undaunted,  stood. 
Exacting  groan  for  groan,  and  blood  for  blood ; 
And  shouted,  (may  the  sounds  be  hail'd  by  thee !) 
Ttbants,  the   virtuous  and  the  bbave  are 

FREE  !** 

Canto  I. 

ARGUMENT. 
One  day  and  part  <f  night. 

Valley  In  the  Andes— Old  Indian  warrior— Loes  of  his  son 

and  dauj;hlcr. 

Beneath  aerial  cliffs  and  glittering  snows, 
The  rush-roof  of  an  aged  warrior  rose. 
Chief  of  the  mountain  tribes :  high  overhead 
The  Andes,  wild  and  desolate,  were  spread. 
Where  cold  Sierras  shot  their  icy  spires, 
AndChillant  traiFd  its  smoke  and  smouldering  fires. 


•  Range  of  volr^noes  on  the  summits  of  the  Ancles, 
t  The  natives  of  Chili,  ^^ho  were  never  subdued. 
I A  volcano  in  Chili. 


A  glen  beneath— a  lonely  ipot  off  rcst^ 
Hung,  scarce  discover'd,  like  as  eagle'kocsL 

Summer  was  in  iti  prime:  the  pairot-ftocb 
Darken *d  the  passing  sunshine  on  the  loeb; 
The  chrysonel*  and  puq;»le  biitterfij,f 
Amid  the  clear  blue  light,  are  wanderiDg  by; 
The  humming-bird,  along  the  myrtle  boven, 
With  twinkling  wing,  is  spinoing  o>r  fht  in 
The  woodpecker  is  heard  with  busy  bill. 
The  mock-bird  sings — and  all  beside  is  stilL 
And  look  !  the  cataract  that  bursts  so  hi^ 
As  not  to  mar  the  deep  tranquillity. 
The  tumult  of  its  dashing  fall  suspendi. 
And,  stealing  drop  by  drop,  in  mist  desosli; 
Through  whose  illumined  spray  and  tfod 

dews, 
Shine  to  the  adverse  sun  tbe  broken  rainbsvk 

Checkering  with  partial  shade  the  beami of ■ 
And  arching  the  gray  rock  with  wild  fesMi^ 
Here,  its  gay  net- work  and  fantastic  twist, 
The  purple  cogul^  threads  from  pine  to  pioc^ 
And  oft,  as  the  fresh  airs  of  morning  batOn, 
Dips  its  long  tendrils  in  the  stream  benntk 
There,  through  the  trunks^  with  moss  sod  iii 

white, 
The  sunshine  darts  its  interrupted  Ugh^ 
And,  'mid  the  cedar's  darksome  boughs,  iOH4 
With  instant  touch,  the  Lori^  scarlet  plm 

So  smiles  the  scene ; — but  can  its  smikiii. 
Aught  to  console  yon  mourning  warrior^  ki^j 
He  heeds  not  now,  when  beautifully  br^ 
The  humming-bird  is  circling  in  his  sight; 
Nor  e*en,  above  his  head,  when  air  is  ttdl, 
Hoars  the  green  woodpecker's  resounding  tH 
But  gazing  on  the  rocks  and  mountain  wiM, 
Rock  after  rock,  in  glittering  masses  piM 
To  the  volcano's  cone,  that  shoots  so  higii 
Gray  smoke  whose  column  stains  the  c1oqA*4I 
He  cries, "  0  !  if  thy  spirit  yet  be  fled 
To  the  pale  kingdoms  of  the  shadowy  dcsf,* 
In  yonder  tract  of  purest  light  above. 
Dear  long-lost  object  of  a  father's  love, 
Dost  thou  abide  P  or  like  a  shadow  come, 
Circling  the  scenes  of  thy  rememberM  hon 
And  passing  with  the  breeze  ?  or,  in  the  biii 
Of  evening,  light  the  desert  mountain  stits-' 
Or  at  deep  midnight  are  thine  accents  hetid, 
In  the  sad  notes  of  that  melodious  biid,^ 
Which,  as  we  listen  with  mysterious  dnsd, 
Brings  tidings  from  our  friends  and  fathcff  < 

*  The  crysomela  is  a  beautiful  insect,  of  ^\ 
jmixifi  women  of  Chili  make  necklaces. 

t  The  parrot  butterfly,  peculiar  to  this  piiltf  l—j 
the  largest  and  most  brilliant  of  its  kind— /^^^ 
tactu. 

t  A  most  beniuiful  climbine  plant.    Theviv*^ 
sizp  of  packthread :  it  climhs  on  ih*»  trees  wiTh»<i' 
ing  itself  lo  them:  when  it  reaches  the  top,  a  A* 
per|M>ndicularly;  and  as  ii  continues  to  eniv,  si 
itself  from  tree  lo  tree,  until  ii  oflera  to  theey*»e 
tiwue,  PxhiJiiiing  stnne  rr5emblance  to  the  rip<' 
ship.— 3/Wintf. 

§  "  But  because  I  cannot  describe  all  the  ^ 

binls,  which  ditfer  not  a  little  from  cure,  not  ody  a' 

but  also  in  variety  of  colour,  as  rose-coliwr,  nd^ 

whiio,  ash-colour,  purplo,  itc;  I  will  at  l^niiJi* 

>owo^  which  the  barbarians  so  observe  and  MU®' 
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impSy  beyond  tbotc  raininiti,  &r  away, 

jrci  jtt  Tiew  the  living  light  of  day  % 

be  stranger^  land,  tboa  mayit  inttain 

f  life  of  fenritnde  and  pain, 

aated  eye  gaxe  on  the  orient  beam, 

nk  of  these  white  rocks  and  torrent  stream, 

o  hear  the  summer  cocoa  wave, 

y  upon  thy  father's  distant  grave.** 

rbo  have  waked,  and  listen*d  with  a  tear, 

cries  conlbsed,  and  clangours  roll*d  more 

leari 

;nimur*d  prayer,  when  mercy  stood  aghast, 

*%  black  trump  peal*d  its  terrific  blast, 

tr  the  wither*d  earth  the  armed  giant  pass'd ! 

0  his  track  with  terror  have  pursued, 
ome  delightful  land,  all  blood-imbrued, 
pt  I  where  silent  is  the  champaign  wide, 
lioed  to  the  pipe  of  yester-tide, 

rhtn  iu  off,  the  moonlight  hills  prolong 

t  deep  echoes  of  his  parting  gong  i 

^t  is  seen,  in  the  deserted  spot 

trailed  the  smoke  of  many  a  peaceful  cot, 

rid  corpses  that  unburied  lie, 

iflagrations,  reeking  to  the  sky  i^ 

•ten,  whilst  the  causes  I  relate 

vwM  the  warrior  to  the  storms  of  fate, 

t  these  smiling  scenes  forlorn  and  desolate. 

ber  days,  when  in  his  manly  pride, 

Udren  for  a  father*8  fondness  vied,— - 

f  cstay'd,  in  mimic  strife,  to  wield 

e»9  or  laughing  peep*d  behind  his  shield. 

b«  ran,  or  the  mignolia*s  shade. 

Die  of  heart  as  gay  of  look,  they  play*d, 

-  and  sister :  she,  along  the  dew, 

m  the  squinel  of  the  forest,  flew  t 

nhcs  wrcath*d  her  head;  her  dark  brown 

Inir 

ently  lifted,  on  her  bosom  bare ; 

ddaee  shone,  of  sparkling  insects  made, 

it,  lik«  specks  of  fire,  from  sun  to  shade  t 

ras  her  fonn ;  a  clasp  of  silver  braced 

iie-dyed  khella*  round  her  waist ; 

1  not  only  not  hurt  them,  but  saflhr  them  not  to 
■w  tanged  who  do  them  aDj  wrong.  It  Is  of  the 
d  a  pigeon,  and  of  an  ash-cc^our.  The  Touoopl> 
il  hear  her  more  often  in  the  night  than  In  the 
h  a  moomfiil  Toice;  and  believe  that  it  is  aeni 
tirJHtndt  amd  kindred  unto  thtm,  and  also  de- 
geod  lock;  and  especlallj,  that  it  encourageth 
im**'***'*  them  to  t)eha¥e  themselves  valiantly  in 
s  scainet  their  enemies.  Besides,  they  verily 
hat  If  thoj  rightly  observe  thcee  divinatioas,  It 
BO  to  pass  that  they  should  vanquish  their  ene> 
Wk  In  this  life,  and  after  death  their  souls  should 
sd  the  mountains  to  their  ancestors,  perpetually 


•nee  to  lodge  In  a  village,  named  Upee  by 
t:  there,  in  the  night,  I  heard  tkam  Knfs, 
ie^,  taut  nuking  a  lamenuble  nuise.  I  saw  the 
;  attentive,  and  being  ignorant  of  the  whole 
their  lolly.  But  when  I  smiled  a  little 
Pkenchman  standing  by  me,  a  certain  old  man, 
s— ngh,  restrained  me  with  these  weeds:  *Hold 
ce^  lest  you  hinder  us  who  attentively  hearken  to 
9  Udmga  if  cur  tmctttort.  For  as  often  as  we 
■•  trfids,  so  often  also  are  we  cheered,  and  ow 
iweivcUi  Increase.' ^-Coi/dMfer'*  VofOit. 
•  kbelU  Is  a  short  cloak,  of  a  greenish  blue  cokwr, 
betee  with  a  silver  buck/e.-iMWSi'M. 


Her  ankles  rang  with  shells,  as  imeonftned. 
She  danced,  and  song  wild  carols  to  the  wind. 
With  snow-white  teeth,  and  laughter  in  her  eye^- 
So  beautiful  in  yonth,  she  bounded  by. 

Yet  kindness  sat  upon  her  aspect  bland^^ 
The  tame  alpaca*  stood  and  lick'd  her  hand  i 
She  brought  him  gather'd  moss,  and  loved  to  deck 
With  flowery  twine  his  tall  and  stately  neck| 
Whilst  he  with  silent  gratitude  replies. 
And  bends  to  her  caress  his  large  blue  eyes. 

These  children  danced  together  in  the  shade. 
Or  stretch*d  their  hands  to  see  the  rainbow  fade  t 
Or  sat  and  mock'd,  with  imitative  glee. 
The  paroquet,  that  laugh*d  from  tree  to  tree ; 
Or  through  the  forest's  wildest  solitude. 
From  glen  to  glen,  the  marmoset  pursued  i 
And  thought  the  light  of  parting  ^y  too  short. 
That  caird  them,  lingering,  from  their  daily  sport 

In  that  fair  season  of  awakening  life. 
When  dawning  youth  and  childhood  are  at  strife  i 
When  on  the  verge  of  thought  gay  boyhood  stands 
Tiptoe,  with  glistening  eye  and  outspread  hands  i 
With  airy  look,  and  form  and  footsteps  light. 
And  glossy  locks,  and  features  berry-bright. 
And  eye  like  the  young  eaglet's,  to  the  ray 
Of  noon,  unblenching,  as  he  sails  away ; 
A  brcde  of  sea-shells  on  his  bosom  strung, 
A  small  stone  hatchet  o'er  his  shoulders  slimg. 
With  slender  lance,  and  feathers,  blue  and  red. 
That,  like  the  heron'sf  crest,  waved  on  his  head,— 
Buoyant  with  hope,  and  airiness,  and  joy, 
Lautoro  was  the  loveliest  Indian  boy  t 
Taught  by  hb  sire,  e*en  now  he  drew  the  bow 
Or  track  *d  the  jaguar  on  the  morning  snow  ; 
Startled  the  condor,  on  the  craggy  height ; 
Then  silent  sat,  and  mark*d  its  upward  flight. 
Lessening  in  ether  to  a  speck  of  white. 

But  when  th*  impassion*d  chieftain  spoke  of  war 
Smote  his  broad  breast,  or  pointed  to  a  scar,— 
Spoke  of  the  strangers  of  die  distant  main, 
And  the  proud  banners  of  insulting  Spain, — 
Of  the  barb'd  horse  and  iron  horseman  spoke. 
And  his  red  gods,  that  wrapt  in  rolling  smoke, 
Roar'd  from  the  guns, — the  boy,  with  still-drawn 

breath. 
Hung  on  the  wondrous  tale,  as  mute  as  death ; 
Then  raised  his  animated  eyes,  and  cried, 
**  0  let  me  perish  by  my  father's  skle  !** 

Once,  when  the  moon,  o'er  Chilbn's  cloudless 
height, 
Pour'd,  &r  and  wide.  Its  soft  and  mildest  light, 
A  predatory  band  of  mailed  men 
Burst  on  the  stillness  of  the  shelter*d  glen, 
They  shouted  **  death,**  and  shook  their  sabres  high, 
That  shone  terrific  to  the  moonlight  sky : 
Where*er  they  rode,  the  valley  and  the  hill 
Echoed  the  shrieks  of  death,  till  all  again  was  stilL 
The  warrior,  ere  he  sunk  in  slumber  deep. 
Had  kiss*d  his  son,  softrbreathing  in  his  sleep. 
Where  on  a  llama^  skin  he  lay,  and  said. 
Placing  his  hand,  with  tears,  upon  his  head, 

e  The  alpaca  Is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful,  gaalto,  and 
Interesting  of  living  animals:  one  was  to  be  seen  In 
don  in  1812. 

t  Ardmi  eritAata. 
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M  A^irial  nymphi  !*  that  in  th*  moonlight  itny, 
O,  gentle  spiritt !  here  »  while  delay ; 
BleM,  M  ye  pass  unseen,  my  f  leeping  boy. 
Till  blithe  he  wakef  to  daylight  and  to  joy. 
If  the  Great  Spirit  will,  in  futore  dayi 
O'er  the  fall'n  foe  his  hatchet  he  shall  raise, 
And,  'mid  a  grateful  nation's  high  applause. 
Avenge  his  violated  country's  cause !" 

Now,  nearer  points  of  spears,  and  many  a  cone 
(>f  moving  helfbets,  in  the  moonlight  shone. 
As,  clanking  through  the  pass,  the  band  of  blood 
Sprung,  like  hyenas,  from  the  secret  wood. 
They  rush — they  seize  their  unresisting  prey^— 
Ruthless  they  tear  the  shrieking  boy  away ; 
liut  not  till,  gash'd  by  many  a  sabre  wound, 
The  father  sunk,  expiring,  on  the  ground. 
He  waked,  from  the  dark  trance,  to  life  and  pain. 
But  never  saw  his  darling  child  again. 
Seven  snows  had  fall'n,  and  seven  green  summers 
pass'd. 
Since  here  he  heard  that  son's  loved  accents  last 
Still  his  beloved  daughter  soothed  his  cares. 
While  time  began  to  strew  with  white  his  hairs 
Oft  as  his  painted  feathers  he  unbound. 
Or  gazed  upon  his  hatchet  on  the  ground, 
Musing  with  deep  despair,  nor  strove  to  speak. 
Light  she  approach'd,  and  dimb'd  to  reach  his 

cheek. 
Held  with  both  Jiands  his  forehead,  then  her  head 
Drew  smiling  back,  and  kiss'd  the  tear  he  shed. 

But  late,  to  grief  and  hopeless  love  a  prey. 
She  left  his  side,  and  wander'd  far  away. 
Now  in  this  still  and  shclter'd  glen,  that  smiled 
Beneath  the  crags  of  precipices  wild. 
Wrapt  in  a  stem  yet  sorrowful  repose. 
The  warrior  had  forgot  his  country's  woes, — 
Forgot  how  many,  impotent  to  save, 
Shed  their  best  blood  upon  a  father's  grave ; 
How  many,  torn  from  wife  and  children,  pine 
In  the  dark  caverns  of  the  hopeless  mine. 
Never  to  see  again  the  blessed  mom — 
Slaves  in  the  lovely  land  where  they  were  <bom  ; 
How  many,  at  sad  sunset,  with  a  tear, 
The  distant  roar  of  sullen  cannons  hear. 
Whilst  evening  seems,  as  dies  the  soimd,  to  throw 
A  deadlier  stillness  on  a  nation's  wo  ! 

So  the  dark  warrior,  day  succeeding  day. 
Wore  in  distemper 'd  thought  the  noons  away; 
And  still,  when  weary  evening  came,  he  sigh'd, 
**  My  son,  my  son !"  or,  with  emotion,  cried, 
(( When  I  descend  to  the  cold  grave  alone. 
Who  shall  be  there  to  mourn  for  me  ? — Not  one !"  t 

The  crimson  orb  of  day,  now  westering,  flung 
His  beams,  and  o'er  the  vast  Pacific  hung  { 
When  from  afar  a  shrilling  sound  was  heard. 
And,  hurrying  o'er  the  dews,  a  scout  appear'd. 
The  starting  warrior  knew  the  piercing  tones. 
The  signal  call  of  war,  from  human  bones. — 


9  Every  warrior  of  Chili,  according  to  Molina,  has  his 
ftitendanl "  nymph"  or  fairy— the  belief  of  which  is  nearly 
•uniUr  to  the  popular  and  poetical  idea  of  those  beings  in 
Kuivpe.'-Meulen  is  the  benevolent  pplriu 

1 1  haw  taken  this  line  from  the  conclusion  of  the  cele- 
t-mMiI  speech  of  the  old  North  American  warrior,  Logan. 

Wbc  is  theie  to  mourn  for  Logan  1  n(A  one  !'* 


*•  What  tidings  ?**  with  impiticBt  look, 
«  Tidings  of  war,"  the  banying  wmt  i 
Then  the  sharp  pipe  *  with  shriller  sua 
And  held  the  blood-red  ■lttow  higk  in  ^ 

CHicr. 

«  Where  speed  the  foes  ?'* 

**  Along  the  sou 
"  Have  ptss'd  tiie  vultures  of  accursed 

CHIEF. 

«  Ruin  pursue  them  on  the  distant  Aocm 
And  be  their  deadly  portion — ^blood  for 

INDIAN. 

**  When,  round  and  red,  the  moon  shal) 
The  chiefs  attend  the  midnight  sacrific 
In  Encol'b  wood,  where  the  great  wiza 
Who  wakes  the  dead  man  with  his  thri 
Thee,t  Ulmen  of  the  mountnins,  they  ( 
To  lift  the  hatchet,  for  thy-  native  land 
Whilst  in  dread  circle,  round  the  sere-i 
The  mighty  gods  of  vengeance  they  in' 
And  call  the  spirits  of  their  father's  sb 
To  nerve  their  lifted  arm,  and  corse  deri 
So  spoke  the  scout  of  war ; — and  o'er  t] 
Onward,  along  the  craggy  valley,  flew. 
Then  the  stem  warrior  sung  his  song 
And  blew  his  conch,  that  all  the  glens  I 
Echoed,  and  rushing  from  the  hollow  in 
Soon  at  his  side  three  hundred  warriors 


WARRIOR. 

"  Children,  who  for  his  country  dares  to 
Three  hundred  brandish M  spears  shot 

sky. 
"  We  perish,  or  we  leave  our  country  fn 
Father,  our  blood  for  Chili  and  for  thee ! 
Their  long  lank  hair  hung  wild:  wit 

sound. 
They  smote  their  shields,  and  stampM 

ground  ! 
The  eagle,  from  his  unapproach'd  retres' 
Scared  at  their  cries,  has  left  his  cragj^r 
"Enough!"     the    warrior    cried,  ■ 
night?— 
Let  the  same  spirit  fire  us  in  the  fight. 
That  the  proud  Spaniard,  'mid  his  guards, 
How  dire  it  is  to  have  one  race  his  foe, 
One  poor,  brave  race,  to  their  loved  coai 
Which  all  his  glittering  hosts  shall  neV 
The  mountain  chief  essay 'd  his  club  t 
And  Shook  the  dust  indignant  from  the  * 
Then  spoke : — 

«  0  Thou !  that  with  Ihy  liE| 
Dost  warm  the  world,  till  all  is  hush'd : 
I  look  upon  thy  parting  beams,  O  sun ! 
And  say,  *  E'en  thus  my  course  is  almo 

•  Their  pi  pre  of  war  are  made  of  the  b 
enemies,  who  have  been  sacrificed. 

t  The  way  in  which  the  warrion  are 
something  like  the  *'  running  the  cross*'  in  & 
is  so  beautifully  descrilxnl  by  Waller  SciHt 
on  this  occasion  t>ear  an  arrow  bound  with  i 

t  Ulmen  b  the  same  as  casique,  or  chief. 
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11  thoo  dofft  hide  thy  head,  at  in  the  graTt, 
:  to  glorions  rest  beneath  the  ware, 
1,  majestic  in  repose,  retire, 
>e  deep,  to  anknown  worlds  of  fire  P 
gh  thou  sinkest,  awful,  in  the  main, 
owy  moon  comes  forth,  and  all  the  tiain 
that  shine  with  soft  and  silent  Hght, 
w  beautiful  the  brow  of  night 
ten  I  sleep  within  the  narrow  bed, 
t  of  after-fame  around  shall  spread  i 
of  distant  ocean,  when  they  see 
Hgreen  heap  beneath  the  mountain  tree, 
the  leafy  boughs  at  evening  ware, 
ise  and  say,  *  There  sleep  in  dust  the 
aye !' 

arthly  hopes  my  lonely  heart  hare  fled ! 
ecubu,*  angel  of  the  dead, 
^st  when  the  brare  in  pangs  expire, 
ff'elling  is  beneath  the  central  fire 
r  burning  mountain ;  who  hast  pass'd 
xwr  dwelling,  and  with  one  fell  blast 
my  summer  leaves  that  cluster'd  round, 
>t  my  fairest  blossoms  to  the  ground  | 
dire  despair,  O  come  not  nigh, 
i  thy  red  wings  o'er  me  where  I  lie  j 
O  mild  and  gentle  spirit,  stand, 
'  hope  and  peace,  at  my  right  hand, 
•lood-drops  stagnate  on  my  brow)  and 
ide 

iS3  Tojrage  o'er  the  unknown  tide, 
i  of  endless  joy — to  that  fair  isle, 
wers  of  bliss  and  soft  savannahs  smile  t 
f  forefathers  oft  the  fight  renew, 
I's  black  visionary  steeds  pursue ; 
*afed  the  struggles  of  all  human  pain, 
lold  thee — thee — my  son,  again." 
ke,  and  whilst  at  evening's  glimmering 
se 

at  mist,  like  the  gray  ocean,  rose, 
iot  sorrows  swelling  at  his  breast, 
jpon  a  jaguar's  hide  to  rest 
Qight.    Remote  on  Caracalla's  bay, 
!  army,  hush'd  in  slumber,  lay. 
le  limits  of  the  silent  camp, 
s  heard  the  steed's  patrolling  tramp 
to  line,  whilst  the  fix'd  centinel 
1  the  watch  of  midnight— '<  AU  is  well !" 
Ireamt  of  millions  yet  untold, 
gems,  and  El  Dorado's  gold ! — 
erent  feelings,  by  the  scene  impiess'd, 
ad  tumult,  o'er  Lautaro's  breast ! 
broad  ocean,  where  the  moonlight  slept, 
il  he  tum'd  his  waking  eyes,  and  wept. 
It  the  thronging  forms  of  memory  start, 
s  communion  with  his  lonely  heart  :— 
my  fathers,  still  I  tread  your  shore, 
D  the  shade  of  hours  that  are  no  morei 
j;ht-airs,  like  remeraber'd  voices,  sweep, 
snr  from  the  undulating  deep, 
f  voice,  my  father  ? — thou  art  dead— 
I  rush  waves  on  thy  forsaken  bed. 
f  voice,  my  sister  ? — gentle  maid, 
perhaps,  in  the  dark  cave  art  laid ; 


ave  their  evil  and  good  splrltj.    Guecubu  Is  the 
rftheChillaos. 


Perhaps,  o^  now  thy  spirit  sees  me  stand 
A  homeless  stmiger  in  my  native  land  i 
Perhaps,  e'en  now,  along  the  moonlight  sea, 
It  bends  from  the  blue  cloud,  remembering  mt. 

"  Land  of  my  fathers,  yet— 0  yet  forgive. 
That  with  thy  deadly  enemies  I  live. 
The  tenderest  ties  (it  boots  not  to  relate) 
Have  bound  me  to  their  service,  and  their  lilts  i  - 
Yet,  whether  on  Peru's  war-wasted  plain. 
Or  visiting  these  sacred  shores  again, 
Whate'er  the  struggles  of  this  heart  may  be,  * 
Land  of  my  fittbers,  it  shall  beat  for  thee !" 

Cahto  n. 

ARGUMENT. 

Th4  teeand  dajf. 

Nlghtr-Spirh  of  the  Andea—Valdtvia— Lantaio-BIisiioD- 
ary— The  hermitage. 

Trs  night  was  still,  and  cleai^when,  o'er  the 

snows, 
Andes !  thy  melancholy  spirit  rose,— 
A  shadow  stem  and  sad  t    He  stood  alone. 
Upon  the  topmost  mountain's  burning  cone ; 
And  whilst  his  eyes  shone  dim,  thiotigh  suigiag 

smoke. 
Thus  to  the  spirits  of  the  fire  be  spoke  ;— 
**  Ye,  who  tread  the  hidden  deeps. 
Where  the  silent  earthquake  sleeps  t 
Ye,  who  track  the  sulphurous  tide. 
Or  on  hissing  vapours  ride,— 

Spirits,  come ! 
From  worlds  of  subterraneous  night ; 
From  fiery  realms  of  lurid  light  i 
From  the  ore's  unfathom'd  bed  { 
From  the  lava's  whirlpools  red,-^ 
Spirits,  come ! 
On  Chili'ft  foes  rush  with  vindictive  sway. 
And  sweep  them  from  the  light  of  living  day ! 
Hark !  heard  ye  not  the  ravenous  brood  ? 
They  flap  their  wings ;  they  scream  for  blood:— 
On  Peru's  devoted  shore 
Their  murderous  beaks  are  red  with  gore: 
Hither,  impatient  for  new  prey, 
Th'  insatiate  vultures  track  their  way ! 
Rise,  Chili,  rise !  scatter  the  bands 
That  swept  remote  and  peaceful  lands  !— 
Let  them  perish !  Vengeance  cries- 
Let  them  perish !  Death  replies. 
Spirits,  now  your  caves  forsake  !^ 
Hark  !  ten  thousand  warriors  wake  !^ 
Spirits,  their  high  cause  defend  !^ 
From  your  caves  ascend !  ascend  !"— 
As  thus  the  vast,  terrific  phantom  spoke. 
The  trembling  mountain  heaved  with  diarker  smoke  \ 
Flashes  of  red  and  angry  light  appear'd. 
And  moans  and  momentary  shrieks  were  heard ; 
The  cavem'd  deeps  shook  through  their  vast  pro- 
found. 
And  Chimborazol  height  roll'd  back  the  sound. 
With  lifted  arm,  and  towering  stature  high. 
And  aspect  frowning  to  the  middle  sky, 
(Its  misty  form  dilated  in  the  wind,) 
The  phantom  stood, — till,  less  and  less  defined^ 
Into  thin  air  it  faded  from  the  sights 
Lost  in  tht  imbienl  baze  ol  %\Qiw-tt(^?sn)is%>3^^ 
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Its  feathery-MemiDg  crown, — its  giant  ipear,-^ 
Its  limbs  of  huge  proportion,  disappear ; 
And  the  bare  mountains,  to  the  dawn,  disclose 
The  same  long  line  of  solitary'  snows. 

The  morning  shines, — the  military  train. 
In  warlike  muster  on  the  tented  plain. 
Glitter,  and  cuirasses,  and  helms  of  steel. 
Throw  back   the   sunbeams,  as   the   horsemen 

wheel; 
Thus,  with  anns  glancing  to  the  eastern  light. 
Pass,  in  review,  proud  steeds  and  cohorts  bright ; 
For  all  the  host,  by  break  of  morrow  gray. 
Wind  back  their  march  to  Pence's  northern  bay. 
Valdivia,  fearful  lest  confederate  foes, 
AmbushM  and  dark,  his  progress  might  oppose. 
Marshals,  to-day,  the  whole  collected  force, — 
File  and  artillery,  cuirassier  and  horse : 
Himself  yet  lingers  ere  he  joins  the  train. 
That  move,  in  order'd  march,  along  the  plain, 
While  troops,  and  Indian  slaves  beneath  his  eye 
The  labours  of  the  rising  city*  ply : 
Wide  glows  the  general  toil — the  mole  extends. 
The  watch-tower  o'er  the  desert  suige  ascends  ; 
And  battlements,  and  rising  ramparts,  shine 
Above  the  ocean's  blue  and  level  line. 

The  sun  ascended  to  meridian  height. 
And  all  the  northern  bastions  shone  in  light ; 
With  hoarse  acclaim,  the  gong  and  trumpet  rung, — 
The  Moorish  slaves  aloft  their  cymbals  swung, — 
When  the  proud  victor,  in  triumphant  state, 
node  forth,  in  arms,  through  the  portcullis  gate. 

With  neck  high  arching,  as  he  smote  the  ground, — 
And  restless  pawing  to  the  trumpets'  sound, — 
With    mantling  mane,  o'er    his  broad  shoulders 

spread,— 
And  nostrils  blowing,  and  dilated  red,— 
The  coal-bhck  9tccd,  in  rich  caparison 
Far  trailing  to  the  ground,  went  proudly  on : 
Proudly  he  tramp'd  as  conscious  of  his  charge. 
And  turnM  around  his  eyeballs,  bright  and  large. 
And  shoi>k  the  frothy  boss,  as  in  disilain ; 
And  tussM  the  flakes,  indignant,  of  his  mane ; 
And,  with  high  swellint;  veins,  exulting  pressM 
Proudly  a^uinst  the  barb,  his  heaving  breast. 

The  fate  of  empires  glowing  in  his  thought,— 
Thus  armM,  the  tciiteil  field  Valdivia  sought. 
On  the  loft  side  his  {xii^od  shield  he  bore, 
With  quaint  devices  lichly  Ma/un'd  o'er; 
Above  the  plumes,  upon  his  hclmot's  cone, 
CastilcN  imperial  crest  illixtriuu^  «ihone; 
Blue  in  the  wind  th'  escutcheon M  mantle  flow'd. 
O'er  the  chain M  mail,  which  tinkldl  as  he  rode. 
The  barred  vi<<ir  raised,  you  mijslit  discern 
Hist  clime-changed  countenance,  though  pale,  yet 

stern. 
And  resnlute  as  death, — whilst  in  his  eye 
Sat  proud  assurance,  fame,  and  victory. 

Lautaro,  now  in  manhDod^s  rising  pride. 
Rode,  with  a  lance.  atti-iiil;int,  at  hii  side. 
In  Spanish  mantle  giaccfully  ariavM: 
rpon  his  brow  a  tuft  of  fiathers  play'd : 
His  glossy  locks,  with  dark  and  mantling  grace. 
Shaded  the  noonday  sunlii'ains  on  his  face. 


Though  pott'd  in  tears  the  dsyipring  of  ha  jmd 
Valdivia  loved  his  gratitude  mud  tr«th  t 
He,  in  Valdivia,  own'd  a  nobler  frieiid  i 
Kind  to  protect,  and  mighty  to  defend. 
So,  on  he  rode :  upon  his  youthful 
A  miM  but  sad  intelligence  wm 
Courage  was  on  his  open  brow,  yet  care 
Seem'd,  like  a  wandering  shftde,  to  linger  theici 
And  though  his  eye  shone,  as  the  eagle*!,  bdgte. 
It  beam'd  with  humid,  melancholy  light. 

When  now  Valdivia  saw  th'  embattled  line. 
Helmets,  and  swords,  and  ihiclds,  and  matcUxki 

shine. 
Now  the  long  phalanx  still  and  steady  stand, 
Fix'd  every  eye,  and  motionless  each  hand,^ 
Then  slowly  clustering,  into  columns  wheel, 
£ach  with  the  red-cross  banners  of  Castile  r— 
While  trumps,  and  drums,  and  cymbals,  to  ^  oi 
Made  music  such  as  soldiers  loTe  to  hear. 
While  horsemen  check'd  their  steeds,— sir,  ba&H 

low. 
With  leveird  lances,  o'er  the  saddle-bow. 
Rode  gallantly  at  tilt, — and  thunders  broke, 
Instant  involving  van  and  rear  in  snx>ke, 
Till  winds  th'  obscuring  volume  rollM  away, 
And  the  red  file,  stretched  out  in  long  aiiay. 
More  radiant  moved  beneath  the  beams  of  ds}", 
While  ensigns, arms, and  crosses,  glitter'dbrifW.- 
"Philip!"*   he   cried,  "seest    thuu   the  glooni 

sight. 
And  dost  thou  deem  the  tribes  of  this  poor  had 
Can  men,  and  arms,  and  steeds,  like  these,  vifr 

stand  ?" 
«* Forgive!"  the  youth  replied,  and  check'«f  i 

tear, — 
"  The  land  where  my  forefathers  sleep  i«  deu  — 
My  native  lami !  this  spot  of  ble«se«]  earth. 
The  «rcne  wheio  I.  and  all  I  live,  had  birth' 
What  gratitude,  iiiiflity  can  give. 
Is  yours,  my  Kini !     You  shielded — bade  me  L«c, 
When,  in  the  circuit  of  the  wnild  >o  wide 
1  had  hut  one,  one  only  fiiend  l>e«ide. 
I  bowM — r<'>i»riiM  to  fate  ;  I  ki««*M  the  hand. 
Rod  with  the  l>cst  lil«)od  of  my  father**  laoiS'^ 
Hut  mighty  a<  thou  art.  Valdivu,  knuw, 
TliDUgh  Corti-/*  ilcti.Uting  march  lai.J  I-.iw 
'i'lu-  shiincs  of  lich,  vuluptuoui  Mrxico.— 
With  carcrf><i-s,  though  p:oud  Pizarru  strew 
The  !(inrs  imperial  ti-m)iU'  in  Peru, — 
\'v\  the  rude  livvcllers  if  thi:<  land  are  brarr. 
And  the  last  s^Mtt  they  ln^o  will  be  their  cnTc"* 
A  moments  crimson  cioss'd  VaMma's  cheek- 
Then  oVr  the  plain  he  spurrM,  nor  i!c-ij;n'd  to  tptai 
Waving  the  \outh,  at  di^tanrc,  tn  retire: 
Ni»ne  ^aw  the  eye  lh.it  ^h.tt  terrific  liie  : 
\s  their  commander  «terniy  rode  al  ing, 
TitH>p  after  trot-p,  halted  the  martul  thronf; 
And  all  the  {H'nnon'd  trumps  a  l>*uder  blAst 
lilew,  as  the  M>uthein  worlds  great  victor  past'l 
l.aiitaro  turnM,  iscarce  heeding,  from  the  view. 
And  from  the  noispof  trumps  anddrumi  withdrew 
And  now«  while  troubled  thoughts  ht«  boMOisvcI 
Seeks  the  gray  .Missumary's  humble  celL 


•  Tho  riiy  Baldir*- 
tHehads^ 


(Uily. 


*  Liutan  h'ld  li*-iMi  la|4i£is]  l>t  that  OAOr 
"^  V«Ldi\ia  had  before  l^rvn  uk  ChilL 
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g  the  oc«aD,  bat  beyond  the  ken 

Yiew,  and  wrandf  of  mncmttiiog  men, 

n  root!  composed,  and  gnarled  wood, 

nd  rastk  oratoiy  itoodt 

XK>f  of  reeds  appear'd  a  cross, 

1  within  was  lined  with  mantling  mois  t 

and  hourglass,  on  each  side — 
Bonish  seem*d  and  one  to  guide  i 
npress  how  soon  life's  race  is  o'er } 
to  lift  our  hopes  where  time  shall  be  no 
re. 

rude  porch,  with  wild  and  gadding 

ering  copu  weaved  its  trellis  gay : 
17  pines,  high  bending,  interwove 
i  and  fantastic  arms  above, 
unid  the  gay  surrounding  flowers, 
mted  the  departing  hours, 
the  sweetest  light  of  summer  shone, — 
d  brief  inscription  marked  the  stone : — 
count,  with  passing  shade,  the  hours, 
xd  the  dial  *knid  the  flowers ; 
,  one  by  one,  came  forth,  and  died, 
ning,  and  withering,  round  its  side, 
al,  let  the  sight  impart 
iBsive  moral  to  thy  heart !" 
ard  to  trickle  through  a  covert  near, 
ling,  with  perpetual  lapse,  the  ear, 
like  rain-drops,  filtered  through  the 


ht  as  amber,  on  the  shallows  shone. 
(  £ury  pastime  to  pursue, 
-like,  hovering  o'er  the  violets  blue, 
aing-bird,  here,  its  unceasing  song 
y  munnur'd,  all  the  summer  long, 
a  the  winter  came,  retired  to  rest, 
the  myrtles  hung  its  trombling  nest 
i  of  a  conflicting  world  were  near } 
» of  ocean  faintly  met  the  ear, 
n'd.  as  sunk  to  rest  the  noontide  blast, 
I  soonds  of  passions  that  were  past  i 
I  anthems,  when,  far  ofT,  expire 
sking  echoes  of  the  distant  choir. 
iwerj  human  sorrow  hush'd  to  rest, 
bands  meekly  crossed  upon  his  breast, 
sat:  the  sun,  with  westering  ray, 
b'd  his  temples  and  his  locks  of  gray, 
ts  no  worldly  feeling  in  his  eye ; — 
d  to  him  "  was  as  a  thing  gone  by.'* 
Jl  his  features  lit,  he  raised  his  look, 
it  it  thoughtful,  and  unclasp'd  the  book ; 
ist  the  hourglass  shed  its  silent  sand, 
postnm*  lick'd  his  withered  hand, 
ictest  light  of  slow  declining  day, 
inwgh  the  trellis  pour'd  its  slanting  ray, 
i  moment  on  his  few  gray  hairs, 
ight  from  heaven  sent  down  to  bless  his 
ayen. 

the  trump  echoed  to  the  quiet  spot, 
;ht  upon  the  world,  but  mourn M  it  not} 
if  his  moek  wisdom  could  control, 
Ito  mercy,  one  proud  soldier's  soul ; 
if  while  these  distant  scenes  he  trod, 
BC  ening  Indian  to  his  God. 

n  and  iMattUfol  species,  which  If  domestie^fed. 


"  Whenee  eomes  my  ton  ?"  with  kind  compla- 
cent look 
He  ask'd,  and  etoeed  again  th'  embossed  book. 

**  I  come  to  thee  for  peace !"  the  youth  replkdt 
'<  0,  there  is  strife,  and  cruelty,  and  pride. 
In  this  sad  Christian  world  1  my  native  hmd 
Was  happy,  ere  the  soldier,  with  his  band 
Of  fell  destroyers,  like  a  vulture,  came. 
And  gave  the  peaceful  scenes  to  blood  and  flame. 
When  will  the  turmoil  of  earth's  tempests  cease  ? 
Father,  I  come  to  thee  for  peace— for  peace !" 

*<  Seek  peace,"  the  father  cried,  <*  with  God  above : 
Li  his  good  time,  all  will  be  peace  and  love. 

*<  We  mourn,  indeed,  that  grief,  and  toil,  and  strife. 
Send  one  deep  murmur  from  the  walks  of  life. 
That  yonder  sun,  when  evening  paints  the  sky. 
Sinks,  beauteous,  on  a  world  of  misery ; 
The  course  of  wide  destruction  to  withstand. 
We  lift  our  feeble  voice— our  trembling  hand ; 
But  still,  bow'd  low,  or  smitten  to  the  dust. 
Father  of  mercy !  still  in  thee  we  trust ! 
Through  good  or  ill,  in  porerty  or  wealth. 
In  joy  or  wo,  in  sickness  or  in  health,— 
Meek  piety  thy  awfal  hand  surveys. 
And  the  fidnt  murmur  turns  to  pnyer  and  praise ! 
We  know — whatever  evils  we  deplore — 
Then  hut  permitted,  and  we  know  no  more ! 
Behold,  illustrious  on  the  subject  plain. 
Some  tower'd  city  of  imperial  Spain  !  * 
Hark !  twas  the  earthquake !  clouds  of  dust  alone 
Ascend  from  earth,  where  tower  and  temple  shone. 

«  Such  is  the  conqueror's  dread  path  t  the  grave 
Yawns  for  its  millions  where  his  banners  wave ; 
But  shall  vain  man,  whose  life  is  but  a  sigh, 
With  sullen  acquiescence,  gaze  and  die  ? 
Alas,  how  little  of  the  mighty  maze 
Of  providence,  our  mortal  ken  surveys ! 
Heaven's  awful  Lord,  pavilion 'd  in  the  clouds. 
Looks  through  the  darkness  that  all  nature  shrouds ; 
And,  far  beyond  the  tempest  and  the  night, 
Bids  man  his  course  hold  on  to  scenes  of  endless 
light" 


Camto  m. 

ABGUMENT. 
Evening  and  nighi  ^tJU 


dojf. 


Anselmo's  story— Conveited  Indlans-ConfeMion  of  the 
wandering  minsuel^Ni^  scene. 

ANSELMO'S  TALE. 
**  Con, — ^for  the  sun  yet  hangs  above  the  bay, — 
And  whilst  our  time  may  brook  a  brief  delay 
With  other  thoughts, — and,  haply,  with  a  tear. 
An  old  man'b  tale  of  sorrow  thou  shalt  hear. 
I  wish'd  not  to  reveal  it— thoughts  that  dwell 
Deep  in  the  lonely  bosom's  inmost  cell 
Unnoticed,  and  imknown— toe  painful  wake. 
And  like  a  tempest,  the  dark  spirit  shake. 
When  starting,  from  our  slumberous  apatiiy. 
We  gaze  upon  the  scenes  of  days  gone  by. 
Yet,  if  a  moment's  irritating  flush 
Darkensf  thy  cheek,  as  thoughts  conflicting  rush, 

*  No  part  of  the  worid  is  so  subject  to  tanhqaakse  as 
Peru. 

t  Indians  of  ChiU  are  ol  ^]tM  \\%\^&mx  ^\Ma>  ^a\NR4  V| 
some  ^  while  IndiaM." 
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Wbea  I  discIoM  my  hidden  griefs,  the  taie 
el^y  more  than  wisdom  or  reproof  preyaiL 
O,  may  it  teach  thee,  till  all  trials  cease. 
To  hold  thy  course,  though  sorrowiog,  yet  in  peace : 
Still  looking  up  to  Him,  the  soul's  best  stay, 
Who  faith  and  hope  shall  crown,  when  worlds  are 
swept  away  * 

*■  Where  fair  SevillcAi  Morisco  turrets*  gleam 
On  6uadilquiver*s  gcnuy-stealing  stream, 
Whose  silent  waters,  seaward  as  they  glide. 
Reflect  the  wild-rose  thickets  on  its  side. 
My  youth  was  pass'd.    0,  days  for  ever  gone ! 
How  touch'd  with  heaven's  own  light  your  morn- 
ings shone ! 

■*  E'en  now,  when  lonely  and  forlorn  I  bend,— 
My  weary  journey  hastening  to  its  end, 
A  drooping  exile  on  a  distant  shore, — 
I  mourn  the  hours  of  youth  that  are  no  more. 
The  tender  thought  amid  my  prayers  has  part. 
And  steals,  at  times,  from  heaven  my  aged  heart. 

"  Forgive  the  cause,  O  God  ! — forgive  the  tear. 
That  flows,  e'en  now,  o'er  Leonora's  bier  i 
For,  midst  the  innocent  and  lovely,  none 
More  beautiful  than  Leonora  shone. 

"  As  by  her  widow'd  mother's  side  she  knelt, 
A  sad  and  sacred  sympathy  I  felt. 
At  Easter-tide,  when  the  high  mass  was  sung. 
And,  fuming  high,  the  silver  censer  swung, 
When  rich-hued  windows,  from  the  arches'  height, 
PourM  o'er  the  shrines  a  soft  and  yellow  light, 
From  aisle  to  aisle,  amid  the  service  clear. 
When  *  Adoremus'  swcll'd  upon  the  ear, 
(Such  as  to  heaven  thy  rapt  attention  drew 
First  in  the  Christian  churches  of  Peru) 
She  set  inM,  mcthuu^ht,  8ume  spirit  of  the  sky, 
Dcsrcndinjj  to  that  holy  harmony. 

"  Hoots  not  to  say,  when  life  and  hope  were  new, 
How  by  de^iei's  the  soul's  tirst  passion  grew  i 
I  loved  her,  ami  I  won  her  virgin  heart, 
Bot  f«>rtuue  whispor'd.  We,  a  while,  must  part. 

"  The  minster  toUM  the  middle  hour  of  night. 
When  waked  to  agony  and  wild  aflright, 
I  heard  the  words,  words  of  appalling  dread — 

*  The  hr»ly  Inquisition  I' — from  the  bed 

I  started  ;  snatchM  my  dapi;er,  and  my  cloak — 

*  Who  dare  accuse  mc  ?' — none,  in  answer,  spoke. 
The  demons  seized,  in  silence,  on  their  prey, 
And  tore  me  from  my  dreams  of  bliss  away. 

*•  How  frij^htful  was  theii  silrnre,and  their  shade, 
In  torch-li;;ht,  as  their  victim  they  convey'd, 
](y  dark-insciibed  and  mas<y-windowM  walls, 
Throu::ti  the  dim  twilight  of  teriific  halls ; 
(For  thou  ha^t  heani  mc  speak  of  that  foul  stain 
Of  pure  ri'lii;ion,  an«l  the  rites  of  Spain) — 
Whilst  the  high  windows  shook  to  night's  cold 

blaFt, 
And  erhoot!  to  the  foot-fall  as  we  pass'd  I 

"  They  left  me,  f.iint  and  breathless  with  affright, 
In  a  cold  cell,  to  Holitudc  and  ni^ht ; 
O  !  think,  what  horn>r  through  the  heart  must  thrill 
When  the  last  bolt  was  barrM,  and  all  at  once  was 
still. 

"  Nor  day  n(»r  nifsht  was  here,  but  a  deep  gloom, 
Sadder  than  darkness,  wrnpt  the  living  tomb. 

'  •  Of  MiHtfisb  aTc\ul«^c\»re. 


Some  bread  and  water,  natniv  to  sustaiB, 
Duly  was  brought  when  eve  retain'd  acain ; 
And  thus  I  knew,  hoping  it  were  the  lasc. 
Another  day  of  lingering  life  wms  pass'd. 

"  Five  years  immured  in  the  deep  dra  of  m^r 
I  never  saw  the  sweet  ran'i  blessed  lighL 
6nce  as  the  grate,  with  sullen  sound,  was  barr'l 
And  to  the  bolts  the  inmost  carera  jarrVI, 
Methought  I  heard,  as  cIongM  the  iron  door, 
A  dull  and  hollow  echo  from  the  floor: 
I  stamp'd :  the  vault  and  winding  caves  am=^ 
Return *d  a  long  and  melancholy  sound. 
With  patient  toil,  I  rai!«ed  a  massy  stone. 
And  look'd  into  a  depth  of  shade  unknown; 
The  murky  twilight  of  the  lurid  place 
Served  me,  at  length,  a  secret  way  to  tnce. 
I  enter'd,  step  by  step;  explored  the  nad, 
In  darkness,  from  my  desolate  abode ; 
Till,  winding  through  long  pasaages  of  night. 
I  saw,  at  distance,  a  dim  streak  of  light  ^— 
It  was  the  sun — the  bright,  the  blessed  beaa 
Of  day !    I  knelt — I  wept — the  glitleriag  stitn 
RoU'd  soft  beneath  me,  as  I  left  the  care, 
Conceal'd  in  woods  above  the  winding  ware. 

"  I  rested  on  a  verdant  bank  a  while, 
I  saw  around  the  summer  landscape  smile. 
I  gain'd  a  peasant's  hut ;  nor  dared  to  lea«c, 
Till,  with  slow  step,  advanced  the  glimmermf  rv 
Remembering  still  aflfect ion's  fondest  boars, 
I  turn'd  my  footsteps  to  the  city  towers  t 
In  pil{;rim's  dress,  I  traced  the  streets  unkaewi- 
No  li^ht  in  Leonora's  lattice  shone. 

*'  The  morning  came ;  the  busy  tumolt  svtlb; 
Knolling  to  church,  I  heard  the  min«tcr  b«JS: 
Involuntary  to  that  scene  I  strayM, 
Distil i'l.'d,  where  first  1  saw  my  f:iilhfal  tauL 
I  saw  her,  palliil,  at  the  altar  stind. 
And  yield,  half  >>hi inking,  her  reluctant  hir  j- 
She  turn'd  her  look — she  saw  mv  holii>w  trt*. 
And  knew  ine, — waited,  wan,  and  in  di»riii"*: 
She  shriekM,  and  fell — breathle?.:,  I  lef^  ihaw 
In  a;;ony — nor  saw  her  form  agiin  ; 
And  fiom  tlial  day,  her  voice,  her  !«K>k,  wi'r*^ 
Her  name,  hi'r  memory,  to  the  wind^  v(hnrn- 

"  Far  oil"  1  bent  my  mehnt-hiily  way, 
Ileart-sick  and  f.iint,  and,  in  thi^  fi^wn  ffpy- 
From  every  human  eye  my  sorrow*  hi«i. 
Unknown,  amiil'Jt  the  tumult  vf  Madiiii. 
(iiif'f  in  my  heirt,  despair  ujnm  v\y  li>-k. 
With  no  rompanion  s.ive  my  l-ea<S  and  tcck. 
My  morsel  with  atllict ion's  st^ns  to  share. 
To  tend  the  sick  and  jM^or,  my  only  care— 
For;:«'tten,  thus  I  lived,  till  day  I'V  day 
Hail  worn  ni^h  thirteen  years  ff  jfrirf  awir. 

*M)ne  winter's  i;i:;ht.  whi-n  I  had  closed Biyw' 
And  bid  the  labours  of  the  day  farewell. 
An  aped  rn)ne  approacliM,  with  }iantine  brfi-- 
She  baile  me  hapten  to  the  h««u>c  of  death. 

"  I  came — with  moving  lip*  intent  to  f«T, 
A  dyini;  woman  on  a  pallet  lay; 
Her  lifted  hand<  weie  wasted  to  the  bone. 
And  (ghastly  f<n  her  l<Hik  the  lamp-liirht  ihofie; 
Heside  the  bed  a  y'hm*  daui;htcr  stjnd% 
Silent,  and  weepim:,  ki«e^  her  pair  handt. 

**  Feebly  she  spoke,  and  raided  her  lircuii  ^ 
^  VQtV'^«>Vvn^vs<(*.  \bfiy  tokt  me  be  was  dtad ! 


THE    MISSIONARY. 


e  suDthine  of  that  dretdful  daj, 
e  me  to  another's  airos  away, 
D — like  a  ghost,  with  deadly  stare  { 
I  wasted  eyeballs'  ghastly  glare ; 
i  lips — (0  hide  them,  God  of  love .') 
I  livid  lips,  half  muttering,  move, 

the  maid,  forgetful  of  her  vow  { 
he  lives  to  corse— to  curse  me  now !' 

lives  to  bless."  1  cried;   and  drawing 

the  cruciiix :  her  heavy  eye 
ed,  and  scarce  pronounced—^  Does  he  yet 
re? 

is  lost,  his  dying  child  forgive  ^ 
\  forgive — the  Lord  who  bled — ^will  He  ? 
there  is  no  mercy  left  for  me !' 
ds  were  in  vain,  and  colours  all  too  faint, 
ul  moment  of  despair  to  paint 
w  me — her  exhausted  breath,  with  pain, 
,  she  pressM  my  hand,  and  spoke  again, 
a  false  guardian's  cruel  wiles  deceived, 
of  fraudfiil  falsehood  I  believed ; 
ught  thee  dead !  he  gave  the  stem  com- 
land, 

e  me  take  the  rich  Antonio's  hand, 
implored,  embraced  my  guardian's  knees 
;  inquisitor !  he  held  the  keys 
irk  torture-house.*    Trembling  for  life, 
)ecame  a  sad,  heart-broken— wife ! 
e  me  not !  of  every  human  care 
my  full  heart  has  had  its  share. 
I'd — left  in  youth  to  want  and  wo ! 
Iiese  tears,  that  agonizing  flow, 
how  deep  e'en  now  my  heart  is  rent: 
is  lovely— one  is  innocent ! 
-protect* — (and  faint  in  death  she  smiled)— 
[  am  dead — protect  my  orphan  child !' 
dreadful  prison,  that  so  long  detain'd 
ting  life,  her  dying  words  explained. 
Itched  priest,  who  wounded  me  by  stealth, 
her  love,  her  innocence,  for  wealth, 
d  her  bones  in  earth ;  the  chanted  hymn 
ilong  the  hollow  cloister  dim : 
far  off,  Uie  bell  funereal  toll, 
rrowing,  said,  *  Now  peace  be  with  her 
)ul!' 

o'er  the  western  ocean  I  convey'd, 
iana  call'd — the  orphan  maid  t 
my  eye  she  grew — and,  day  by  day, 
grateful,  every  kindness  to  repay, 
ooncing  Spain,  her  cruelties  and  crimes, 
itutorM  tribes,  in  distant  climes, 
line  to  spread  the  light  of  truth,  or  save 
ripes  and  torture  the  poor  Indian  slave. 
«e,  yoong  and  innocent — alone, 
tiie  mercies  of  a  race  unknown ; 
B  dark  adversity^  cold  hour, 
tues  blooming,  like  a  winter's  flower ; 
lains  and  slavery  I  redeem'd  thy  3routh, 
»n  thy  fight  the  l)cams  of  heavenly  truth ; 
warm  heart  and  mild  demeanour  won, 
!•€  my  other  child — my  age's  son. 


ipe  It  may  not  be  Improper  to  mention,  that  Se- 
.  the  first  place  In  Spain  Ui  which  the  Inquisition 
MMMdlailBl. 


I  need  not  say  the  sequel — not  unmoved 
Poor  Indiana  heard  thy  tale,  and  loved — 
Some  s jrmpathy  a  kindred  fate  might  claim  | 
Your  years,  your  fortniMs,  and  your  frknd  tht 


Both  early  of  a  parent's  care  bereft. 

Both  strangers  in  a  world  of  sadness  kit, 

I  mark'd  each  slowly  struggling  thought — ^I  shed 

A  tear  of  love  paternal  on  each  head. 

And,  while  I  saw  her  timid  eyes  incline, 

Bless'd  the  affection  that  has  made  her  thine ! 

**Here  let  the  murmurs  of  despondence  ceases 
There  is  a  God — ^believe — and  part  in  peace !" 

Rich  hues  illumed  the  track  of  parting  day 
As  the  great  sun  sunk  in  the  western  bay. 
And  only  its  last  light  yet  lingering  shone, 
Upon  the  highest  palm  tree's  feathery  cone ; 
When  at  a  distance,  on  the  dewy  plain. 
In  mingled  group  appear'd  an  Indian  train,— 
Men,  women,  children,  round  Anselmo  press,— 
*< Farewell!"  they  cried.    He  raised  his  hand  to 

bless. 
And  said,  **  My  children,  may  the  God  above 
Still  lead  you  in  the  paths  of  peace  and  loves 
To-morrow,  and  we  part ;  when  I  am  gone. 
Raise  on  this  spot  a  cross,  and  place  a  stone. 
That  tribes  unborn  may  some  memorial  have 
(When  I  far  off  am  mouldering  in  the  grave) 
Of  that  poor  messenger,  who  tidings  bore. 
Of  gospel  mercy,  to  your  distant  shore." 

The  crowd  retired— along  the  twilight  gray, 
Tlie  condor  swept  its  solitary  way ; 
The  fire^flies  shone,  when  to  the  hermit's  cell 
Who  hastens  but  the  minstrel,  Zarinel  ? 
In  foreign  lands,  far  from  his  native  home, 
Twas  his,  a  gay  romantic  youth  to  roam 
With  a  light  cittern  o'er  his  shoulders  slung. 
Where'er  he  pass'd  ho  play'd,  and  loved,  and  sung 
And  thus  accomplish'd,  late  had  join'd  the  train 
Of  gallant  soldiers  on  the  southern  plain. 
**  Father,"  he  cried,  **  uncertain  of  the  fate 
That  may  to-morrow's  toilsome  march  await, 
For  long  will  be  the  road,  I  would  confess 
Some  secret  thoughts  that  on  my  bosom  press ! 
They  are  of  one  I  left,  an  Indian  maid, . 
Whose  trusting  love  my  careless  heart  betrayM, 
Say,  may  I  speak  ?" 

«  Say  on,"  the  father  died ; 
**  Nor  be  to  penitence  all  hope  denied." 

«  Then  hear,  Anselmo !    From  a  very  child 
I  loved  all  fancies,  marvellous  and  wild  $ 
I  tum'd  from  truth,  to  listen  to  the  lore 
Of  many  an  old  and  fabling  troubadour. 
Thus,  with  impassion'd  heart  and  wayward  aUnd, 
To  dreams  and  shapes  of  shadowy  things  resign'd, 
I  left  my  native  vales  and  village  home. 
Wide  o'er  the  world  a  minstrel  boy  to  roam. 

«» I  never  shall  forget  the  day — the  hour,— 
When,  all  my  soul  resign'd  to  fancy's  power. 
First,  from  the  snowy  Pjrrenees,  I  cast 
My  labouring  vision  o'er  the  landscape  vast. 
And  saw  beneath  my  feet  long  vapours  float. 
Streams,  mountains,  woods,  and  ocean's  mist  it 

mote. 
My  mountain  guide,  a  soldier,  poor  and  old« 
Who  tales  ol  Codex  aii4BiV>MA^\A\&% 
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Won  my  young  ear,  when  pmusing  to  rarrey 
Th'  Atlantic,  white  in  sunshine  far  away, 
He  spoke  of  this  new  world,— rivers  like  seas, 
Mountains,  to  which  the  mighty  Pyrenees 
Were  but  as  sand-hills — ancient  forests  rade^ 
In  measureless  extent  of  solitude. 
Stretching  their  wild  and  unknown  world  of  shade ! 
Full  blithe  he  then  described  the  Indian  maidr* 
Graceful  and  agile  as  the  marmozet, 
Whose  eyes  of  radiance  and  whose  locks  of  Jet, 
Though  bow'd  by  want  and  age,  he  never  could 
forget 

«  My  ardent  fancy  follow M  while  he  spoke 
Of  lakes,  savannahs,  or  the  cataract's  smoke, 
Or  some  strange  tale  of  perilous  wandering  told. 
By  waters,  through  remotest  regions  roll'd : 
How  shone  the  woods  with  pomp  of  plumage  gay. 
And  how  the  green  bird  mock*d  and  taik*d  all 
day! 

"  Imagination  thus,  in  colours  new, 
This  distant  world  presented  to  my  view  { 
Young,  and  enchanted  with  the  fancied  scene, 
I  cross'd  the  toiling  seas  that  roar*d  between. 
And,  with  ideal  images  impress*d. 
Stood  on  these  unknown  shores,  a  wondering  guest. 

**  Still  to  romantic  fantasies  resignM, 
I  left  Callao's  crowded  port  behind, 
And  climb'd  the  mountains,  which  their  shadow 

threw 
Upon  the  lessening  summits  of  Peru. 
Some  sheep,  the  armed  peasants  drove  before. 
That  all  our  food  through  the  wild  passes  bore. 
Had  wandcr'd  in  the  frost  smoke  of  the  morn. 
Far  from  iho  tract — I  ]»lew  the  signal  horn — 
But  echo  only  answor'd.     'Mid  the  snows, 
WildcrM  and  lost,  I  saw  the  evening  close. 
The  sun  was  setting  in  the  crimson  west ; 
In  all  the  earth  I  h:id  no  home  of  rest ; 
The  last  sad  lii^ht  upon  the  ice-hills  shone ; 
I  seeniM  forsaken  in  a  world  unknown ; 
How  did  niy  cold  and  sinking  heart  rejoice. 
When  !  hark  !  methoii«;ht  I  heard  a  human  voice. 
It  might  be  some  wild  Indian's  roving  troop; 
Or  the  dread  echo  of  their  distant  whoop — 
Still  it  was  human,  and  I  seem'd  to  find 
Again  some  commerce  with  remote  mankind. 
The  voire  is  nearer,  risin>;  through  the  shade- 
Is  it  the  sopf;  of  a  rude  mountain  maid  ? 
And  now  I  heard  the  tread  of  hastening  feet, 
And,  in  the  western  glen,  a  llama  bleat. 
I  listen'd— all  is  still — but  hark  I  again 
Near  and  more  near  is  heard  the  welcome  strain : 
It  is  a  wild  maid's  carolling,  who  seeks 
Her  wandering  llama  midst  the  snowy  peaks. 
Truant,'  she  cried,  •  thy  lurking  place  is  found.* 
With  languid  touch  I  waked  the  cittern's  sound. 
And  soon  a  maid,  by  the  pale  li;;ht,  I  saw 
Gaze  breathless  with  ast'inishment  and  awe: 
What  instant  terrors  to  her  fancy  rose  I 
Ha  !  ii  it  not  the  spirit  of  the  snows  P 
But  when  she  saw  me,  weary,  cold,  and  weak. 
Stretch  forth  my  hand,  (fur  now  I  could  not  s|)eak,) 
She  pitied,  raided  me  from  the  *inow9,  and  led 
My  faltering  footsteps  to  her  fathei's  sluil ; 
The  iiama  follow'd  with  her  tinkling  bell : 
The  dwelling  rose  wiUiin  :i  crag^v  d<:\\, 


OVrfanng  with  kj  lummitf : — to  be  bnai. 
She  was  the  daoghter  of  an  aged  chief  i 
He,  by  her  gentle  voice  to  pity  won, 
Sbow'd  mercy,  for  himself  had  loet  a  MB. 
The  father  spoke  not : — by  the  pine  wood  bhai. 
The  daughter  stood,  and  tum*d  a  cake  of 
And  then,  as  sudden  shone  the  light,  I  saw 
Such  features  as  no  artist  hand  mi^t  diaw. 
Her  fonn,  her  face,  her  symmetry,  her 
Father !  thy  age  must  this  recital 
She  saved  my  life — and  kindness,  if  not  love, 
Might  sure  in  time  the  coldest  bosooi  more. 
Mine  was  not  cold — she  loved  to  hear  me  siqg, 
And  sometimes  touch'd  with   playful  had  ttt 

string: 
And  when  I  waked  some  melancholy  stiain. 
She  wept,  and  smiled,  and  bade  me  sing  agpia: 
And  sometimes  on  the  turf  reclined,  I  tried 
Her  erring  hand  along  the  wires  to  guide  { 
Then  chiding,  with  a  kiss,  the  rude  ettay. 
Taught  her  some  broken  saraband  to  play  i 
Whilst  the  loud  parrot,  from  the  neighhooriirg 
On  laughing  echo  call'd  to  join  our  glee. 

**  I  built  our  hut  of  the  wild-orange  boQghs, 
And  pledged— oh !  peijury^temal  vows ! 
She  raised  her  eyes  with  tenderness,  and  criid, 

*  Shall  poor  Olola  be  the  white  man's  bride  * 
Yes .'  we  will  live— live  and  be  happy 
When  thou  art  sad,  I  will  kiss  ofTthe  tear: 
Thou  Shalt  forget  thy  father's  land,  and 
A  friend,  a  sister,  and  a  child,  in  me.* 
So  many  a  happy  day  in  this  deep  glen. 
Far  from  the  noise  of  life,  and  souo'lf  of 
V/as  pass'd  .'    Nay  !  father,  the  sad  srqu^l  h'sr; 
Twas  now  the  leafy  spring-time  of  the  \ei;— 
Ambition  callM  me:  True,  I  knew,  ti  pan, 
Would  break  her  generous  and  her  tru^tip;;  hem- 
True,  I  had  vow'd — hnl  now  e^tran^d  ar'lrald. 
She  saw  my  look,  and  shudder'd  to  U-hoM— 
She  would  go  with  me — leave  the  lonely  gliSt 
Where  she  grew  up,  but  my  stern  voice  fl>r^3de. 
She  hid  her  face  and  wept, — *  Go  then  away.' 
(Father,  methinks  e'en  now  I  hear  her  say,) 

*  Go  to  thy  distant  land — forget  this  tear — 
Forget  these  rocks, — forget  I  once  wa*  dear. 
Fly  to  the  world,  o'er  the  wiilo  i-cean  i!y. 
And  leave  me,  unrememberM,  here  to  die ! 
Yet  to  my  father  should  I  all  relate. 

Death,  instant  death,  would  be  a  traitor's  fate  * 
"  Nor  fear,  nor  pity,  moved  my  «tubboiii  nujkl 
I  left  her  sorrows  and  the  scene  behind— 
I  soU);ht  Valdivia  on  the  southern  plain, 
And  join'd  the  careless  military  train : — 
0 !  ere  I  sleep,  thus,  lowly  on  my  knee, 
Father,  I  absolution  crave  from  ther." 

Anselmo  spoke  with  look  and  voice  sevnv, 
"  Ye<! !  thoughtless  youth,  my  absolution  hear. 
First,  by  deep  penitence  the  wrong  atone. 
Then  absolution  ask  from  God  alone  ! 
Yet  stay,  and  to  my  warning  voice  attend — 
(),  hear  me  as  a  father,  and  a  friend  .' 
Let  truth  severe  be  wayward  fancy *s  guide. 
Let  stern-eyed  conscience  o*er  each  thuu^t  pn 

bide — 
The  passions,  that  on  noblest  natures  prey, 
V)  \  ^i&\.  \^<(m,Vi2iL<^  ^t^tcodln^  bunds,  away  ! 


[ 


THE  MISSIONARY. 


>  act  BMn  iklacfaood'k  eowtid  part, 
eligioD  dignily  thine  trt. 
'  th/  bed,  tboQ  Mtst  at  audnight  ftuid 
cicnce,  pointiiif ,  with  terrific  hand, 
of  darkDcts  dooe,  whilst,  like  a  coim 

thj  aoul,  uprises  dire  remorse-^ 
m1*s  mercj-tfly*  ere  yet  too  late—* 
xie  hoar  marka  thy  eternal  fat»— 
rarm  tear  of  deep  contrition  ilow, 
t  obdurate  melt,  like  softening  snow. 
Tain  follies  of  thy  yoath  deplore, 
~in  secret  weep— and  sin  no  more !" 
ars  innumerous  in  their  watches  shone— 

knelt  before  the  cross  alone, 
taand  glowing  orbs  their  pomp  display'd, 
ooking  np,  thus  silently  he  pray'd^— 
r  oppressive  to  the  aching  sense, 
rf ul  were  this  rast  magnificence, 
ligality  of  glory,  spread 
•rid  to  world,  above  an  emmet*s  head, 
*d  his  transient  hour  upon  the  shore 
1  life,  and  then  was  seen  no  more— 
dield,  on  his  terrific  throne, 
sold,  distant  deity,  alone ! 
elating,  no  endearing  tie, 
e  might  upwards  raise  her  glistening  eye, 
k,  with  deep,  unutterable  bliss, 
r  radiant  reafan  my  kingdom  is ! 
I  glorious  than  those  orbs  that  silent  roll, 
eaven*k  redeeming  mercy  on  the  soul— 
effulgence  of  unbounded  love ! 

think — I  feel — I  live— I  move— 
1—0 !  thou,  whose  name  is  Love  and  Light, 
ill  thy  dayspring  on  these  realms  of  night 
) !  when  shall  sever'd  nations  raise 
tlojah  of  triumphant  praise  ! 
nay  thy  kingdom  come,  that  love, and  peace, 
ity,  may  bid  earth's  chidings  cease ! 
e,  in  life  or  death,  through  good  or  ill, 

and  feeble  servant,  I  fulfil, 

may,  thy  high  and  holy  will, 
ry,  on  the  world  my  lids  I  close, 
en  to  my  long  and  last  repose  !** 

Cahto  IV. 

ARGUMENT. 

of  ladian  warriors— Caupol lean,  Ongotmo 
1— Mooauin  chief— Soog  of  the  Indian  wisard 
wocDan  and  child. 

• 

le  centre  of  the  deepest  wood, 

ibled  £sthers  of  their  country  stood. 

dnight  now :  the  pine-wood  fire  burnt  red, 

te  leaves  a.shadowy  glimmer  spread : 

g^ling  smoke,  or  flame  with  fitful  glance, 

,  or  show*d,  some  dreadful  countenance ; 

y  warrior,  as  his  club  he  rear*d, 

;er  shadow,  indistinct,  appeared ; 

>re  terrific,  his  wild  locks  and  mien, 

e  eye  through  the  quivering  smoke  was 

». 

wolfs  skin,  here  Mariantu  stood ; 

his  white  teeth,  impatient,  and  cried, 

Slood!" 

brow  with  crimson  feathers  bound, 

lodittg  teth,  the  huge  Qngolmo  frown  *d ; 


And,  like  ftgiaat  of  no  eartUy  nee. 

To  his  broad  shoulders  heaved  his  ponderoof  maoe. 

With  lifted  hatchet,  aa  in  act  to  fall* 

Here  stood  the  young  and  aident  TeocapeL 

Like  a  lone  cjrprets,  stately  in  decay. 
When  time  has  worn  its  summer  boughs  away. 
And  hong  its  trunk  with  moss  and  lichens  sere^ 
The  monntain  warrior  rested  on  his  spear. 
And  thus,  and  at  this  hour,  a  hundred  chiefs, 
Choeen  avengers  of  their  country's  griefs  t 
Chiefs  of  the  scatterM  tribes  who  roam  the  plaia 
That  sweeps  from  Andes  to  the  western  main. 
Their  country  gods  around  the  coiling  smoke, 
With  sacrifice  and  silent  prayers,  invoke. 
For  all,  at  first,  were  silent  aa  the  dead  i 
The  pine  was  heard  to  whisper  o'er  their  head. 
So  stood  the  stem  assembly :  but  apart. 
Wrapt  in  the  spirit  of  his  fearful  art. 
Alone,  to  hollow  sounds  "  of  hideous  hum," 
The  wizard-seer  struck  his  prophetic  drum. 

Silent  they  stood— and  watch'd,  with  anziouf 
eyes. 
What  phantom  shape  might  from  the  ground  arises 
No  voices  came — ^no  spectre  form  appear'd 
A  hollow  sound,  but  not  of  winds,  was  heard 
Among  the  leaves,  and  distant  thunder  low 
SeemM  Uke  the  moans  of  an  expiring  foe. 

His  crimson  feathers  quivering  in  the  sbm^. 
Then,  with  loud  voice,  first  Mariantu  spoke  :— 

<*  Hail  we  the  omen ! — Spirits  of  the  slain, 
I  hear  your  voices !    Mourn,  devoted  Spain ! 
Pale-visaged  tyrants !  still,  along  our  coasts, 
Shall  we  despairing  mark  your  iron  hosts  f 
Spirits  of  our  brave  fathers,  curse  the  race 
Who  thus  your  name,  your  memory  disgrace ! 
No :  though  yon  mountain's  everlasting  snowi 
In  vain  Almagro's*  toilsome  march  oppose ; 
Though  Atacama's  long  and  wasteful  plain 
Be  heap'd  with  blackening  carcasses  in  vain ; 
Though  still  fresh  hosU  those  snowy  summits  scale. 
And  scare  the  llamas  with  their  glittering  mail  { 
Though  sullen  castles  lour  along  our  shore ; 
Though  our  polluted  soil  be  drench 'd  with  gore ; 
Insolent  tyrants !    We — prepared  to  die, 
Your  arms,  your  horses,  and  your  gods,  defy !" 

He  spoke :  the  warriors  stamp'd  upon  the  ground, 
And  tore  the  feathers  that  their  foreheads  bound. 
*<  Insolent  tyrants  !"  burst  the  general  cry, 
**  We,  met  for  vengeance !    We — ^prepared  to  die ! 
Your  arms,  your  horses,  and  your  gods,  defy !" 

Then  Teucapel,  with  warm  emotion,  cried, 
**  This  hatchet  never  yet  in  blood  was  dyed ! 
May  it  be  buried  deep  within  my  heart. 
If  living  from  the  conflict  I  depart. 
Till  loud,  from  shore  to  shore,  is  heard  one  cry, 
« See  !  in  their  gore  where  the  last  tyrants  lie ."  " 

The  mountain  warrior.    **  O,  that  I  could  raise 
The  hatchet  too,  as  in  my  better  da}*s, 
When  victor  on  Maypocha's  banks  I  stood ; 
And  while  th'  indignant  river  roU'd  in  blood. 
And  our  swift  arrows  hiss'd  like  rushing  rain, 
I  cleft  Almagro's  iron  helm  in  twain  ! 

*  The  first  Spaniard  who  visited  Chill.    He  entered  It 
by  the  dreadful  pa«afe  of  the  snows  of  the  Andes;  bet 
afterwards  the  passage  waa  aitemp^ed  \hww|fla^]M>  ^aassft. 
of  Atacama. 


BOWLES. 


My  sticDi^  if  wellnigh  goot !  jmii  aarkM  with 

wo 
Hive  o'er  me  pan'd,  and  bow'd  my  ipiiU  low ! 
AIii,  I  have  no  ion !   Beloved  boy ! 
Thy  father*!  lait,  beat  hope !— hia  pride !— hla  jc^ ! 
O,  hadat  thou  lived— tole  object  of  my  pnyen }— > 
To  guard  my  waning  life,  and  thew  gray  baira ! 
How  bravely  hadat  thoa  now,  in  manhood^  piUt, 
Swung  th'  uplifted  war-club  on  my  aide  t 
But  the  Great  Spirit  will'd  not !   Thou  art  gone  i 
And,  weary,  on  this  earth  I  walk  alone  i 
Thankful  if  I  may  yield  my  latest  breath. 
And  bless  my  countiy,  in  the  pangs  of  death !" 

With  words  deliberate,  and  uplifted  hand  i 
Mild  to  persuade,  yet  dauntless  to  command  s 
Raising  his  hatchet  high,  Caupolican 
Sorvey'd  th*  aasembled  chiefs,  and  thus  began  t 

*<  Friends,  fathers,  brothers— dear  and  aacred 
names ! 
Tour  stem  resolve  each  ardent  look  proclaims : 
On  then  to  conquest ;  let  one  hope  inspire ; 
One  spirit  animate-— one  vengeance  fire. 
Who  doubts  the  glorious  issue  .'  to  our  foca 
A  tenfold  strength  and  spirit  we  oppose. 
In  them  no  god  protects  his  mortal  sons. 
Or  speaks,  in  thunder,  from  their  roaring  guns. 
Nor  come  they  children  of  the  radiant  sky ; 
But,  like  the  wounded  snake,  to  writhe  and  die. 
Then,  rush  resistless  on  their  prostrate  hands ; 
Snatch  the  red  lightning  from  their  feeble  hands. 
And  swear,  to  the  great  spirits,  hovering  near— 
Who  now  this  awful  invocation  hear— 
rhat  we  will  never  see  our  household  hearth, 
Till,  like  the  dust,  we  sweep  them  from  the  earth* 

"  But  vain  our  strenj^th,  that  idly,  in  the  fight, 
Fumultuous  wastes  its  ineffectual  might, 
rjnlcss  to  one  the  hatchet  we  confide : 
Let  one,  our  numbers^-one,  our  counsels  guide, 
ind,  lo !  for  all  that  in  this  world  is  dear, 
•  raise  this  hatchet,  raise  it  high,  and  swear, 
/fever  again  to  lay  it  down,  till  we, 
4nd  all  who  love  this  injured  land,  are  free.** 
\t  once  the  loud  acclaim  tumultuous  ran : 
'*  Our  spears,  our  life-blood,  for  Caupolican  ! 
With  thee,  for  all  that  in  this  world  is  dear. 
We  lift  our  hatchets,  lift  them  high,  and  swear. 
Never  again  to  lay  them  down,  till  we. 
And  all  who  love  this  injured  land,  are  free.** 

Then  thus  the  chosen  chief:    "  Bring  forth  the 
slave. 
And  let  the  death-dance  recreate  the  brave.*' 

Two  wariiors  led  a  Spanish  captive,  bound 
With  thongs ;  his  eyes  were  fix'd  upon  the  ground. 
Dark  cypresses  the  mournful  spot  enclose  t 
High  in  the  midst  an  ancient  mound  arose, 
MarkM,  on  each  side,  with  monumental  stones. 
And  white  beneath,  with  sculls  and  scatter*d  bones. 
Four  poniard;*,  on  the  mound,  encircling  stood, 
With  points  erect,  dark  with  forgotten  blood. 

Forthwith,  with  louder  voice,  the  chief  commands, 
**  Bring  forth  the  lots — unbind  the  captive's  hands ; 
Then  north,  towards  his  country,  turn  his  face. 
And  dig  beneath  hi^  fort  a  narrow  space. 
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•  The  rpader  is  rrforrrd  to  Molina  fur  a  particular  de- 
scripcicin  of  the  war-sacrifice,  vihicU  ii  ^ery  auikiot  and 
poetical. 


CaapoHeui  uplifts  bla  aat,  urf 
"  Godi  of  ow  land,  be  youi  tUs 
Now,  listn,  warriora  f  *^— um 
To  plac*  the  billets  in  the  capdv*^ 
«8Qldi«r,caatin  the  lot!** 

Wi|hlO0kiHl 

The  captivit  In  the  trench  a  Mlct  eML 

«*  Soldier,  declare  who  tends  th«  anss  of 
Whore  Santiago  frowns  upoo  tfat  pbio .'" 


«  ^miagra  !»• 

WABUOm. 

**  Earth  upon  the  bUkt 
**  So  may  a  tyrant's  heart  be  buri^  deep  I 
The  dark  woods  echoed  to  the  kng  aeclaii 
"  Accuraed  be  his  nation  and  his 


WABUOn. 

"  Captive,  declare  who  leads  the  Spuisi 
Where  the  prond  fortress  si 


«*OcampoI»'- 


CAPnVK. 


WABUOB. 

•*  Earth  upon  the  hilkt 
"  So  may  a  tjrrant's  heart  be  buried  deep  f 
The  dark  woods  echoed  to  the  lon^  aeelaii 
**  Accursed  be  his  nation  and  his  name  !* 

WABBIOB. 

"Cast  in  the  lot" 

Again,  with  looks  ag 
The  captive  in  the  trench  a  billet  cast. 
"  Pronounce  his  name  who  here  pollutes  t) 
The  leader  of  the  mailed  hosts  of  Spain  r* 

CAPTIVE. 

"  Valdivia !" 

At  that  name  a  sb< 
Burst  forth,  and  every  lance  was  liAed  hig 

WAEaiOB. 

"  Valdivia  ! Earth  upon  the  billet  hia 

"  So  may  a  tyrant's  heart  l>e  buried  deep!* 
The  dark  woods  echoed  to  the  lone  acclaisB 
**  Accursed  be  his  nation  and  his  name !" 

And  now  loud  yells,  and  whoops  of  di 
sound ; 
The  shuddering  captive  ghastly  gazed  arou 
When  the  huge  war-club  smote  him  to  the 
Again  deep  stillness  hushM  the  Utteninga 
While  the  prophetic  wizard  sung  aloud. 

SOIfO  TO   THE    coo   OF   WAB. 

By  thy  habitation  dread. 
In  the  valley  of  the  dead. 
Where  no  sun,  nor  day  or  night. 
Breaks  the  red  and  dusky  li<ht  s 
By  the  grimly  troops,  that  ride, 
Of  slaughtered  Spaniards,  at  thy  side 
SlaughteiM  by  the  Indian  spear. 
Mighty  Kpanaum,-*-  hear  ! 

i  *  ^Mx\R  <i(  ihft  war  dtlty. 
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THE    MISSIONARY. 


**  Hajk,  tht  iMttle !— Hark,  tbt  din ! 
Now  the  decdf  of  death  bfgin ! 
Th«  SpaBiardi  come,  in  cloiidt !  atevt^ 
I  boar  their  boane  artilleiy  move ! 
Spirits  of  oar  ftthers  slain, 
Haste,  parrae  the  dof^  of  Spain ! 
TIm  noise  was  in  the  northern  sky ! 
Haste,  pursue  !   Thej  Ay — ^they  fly ! 
Now  from  the  cavem'k  secret  cell, 
Wliere  the  direst  phantoms  dwell, 
8c«  they  rush,*  and,  riding  high. 
Break  the  moonlight  as  they  fly ; 
And,  on  the  shadow'd  plain  beneath. 
Shoot,  unseen,  the  shafts  of  death ! 
OVr  the  devoted  Spanish  camp, 
Like  a  vapour,  dark  and  damp. 
May  they  hover,  till  the  plain 
Is  hid  boieath  the  countless  slain  i 
And  none,  but  silent  women,  tread 
From  corpse  to  corpse,  to  leek  the  dead !" 
Fk*  wavering  fire  flashM  with  expiring  light, 
^tm  shrill  and  hollow,  through  the  cope  of  night, 
liBtant  shout  was  heard ;  at  intervals 
sensing  on  the  listening  ear  it  falls. 
It  ceased  I  when,  bursting  from  the  thickest  wood, 
ilk  liflsd  axe,  two  gloomy  warriors  stood: 
m  in  the  midst,  with  dark  and  streaming  hair, 
VWB  bj  the  winds  upon  her  bosom  bare, 
voBUip  laint  from  terror's  wild  alarms, 
i  Iblding  a  white  infant  in  her  arms, 
pearM.    Each  warrior  stoop'd  his  lance  to  gaze 
Iht  paJe  looks,  seen  ghastlier  through  the  blaze. 

■  8aTe!**  she  exclaim'd,with  harrowM  aspect  wild ; 
>f  save  ny  innocent — my  helpless  child  !*' 

•B  fsinting  fell,  as  from  death's  instant  stroke. 
^lican,  with  stem  inquiry,  spoke— 
Vhcnce  come,  to  interrupt  our  awful  rite, 
thb  dread  hour,  the  warriors  of  the  night  ?" 

■  From  ocean.** 

"  Who  is  she  who  fainting  lies, 
ri  BOW  icaree  lifts  her  supplicating  eyes  ?" 
"  The  Spanish  ship  went  down :  the  seamen  bore, 
a  mall  boat,  this  woman  to  the  shore : 
Ry  fell  beneath  our  hatchets, — and  again, 
e  gave  them  back  to  the  insulted  main.f 
M  child  and  woman— of  a  race  we  hate— 
'iniors,  tis  yours,  here,  to  decide  their  fate.** 
"Vengeance !'*  aloud,  fierce  Mariaotu  cried : 
ffsince  !  let  vengeance  dire  be  satisfied ! 
!t  Booe  of  bated  Spanish  blood  remain, 
MMn,  or  child,  to  violate  our  plain  !" 
kaud  that  dark  and  bloody  scene,  the  child 
MchV  to  the  mountain  chief  his  hands,  and 


itifting  tear  of  pity  dimm'd  the  eye 

the  old  warrior,  though  he  knew  not  why. 

)!  think  upon  your  little  ones  !'*  he  cried, 

for  be  compassion  to  the  weak  denied." 

^pelican  then  fixM  his  aspect  mild 

the  white  woman  and  her  shrieking  child. 


TRTifle  Imaginarjr  beings,  called  **  Man-anlroals," 
t  have  their  caves  bf  night,  and  scatter  pestilence  and 
ihae  they  fly.   SeeMotina.  ^ 

"lasdar  them  back  upon  the  iosolted  ocean."— Gs^ 


I  Then  firmly  spoke  v— 

**White  woman,  we  were  free. 
When  first  thy  brethren  of  the  distant  sea 
Came  to  our  shores !    White  woman,  tbein  the 

guilt! 
Theirs,  if  the  blood  of  innocence  be  spilt ! 
Tet  blood  we  seek  not,  though  our  arms  oppose 
The  hate  of  foreign  and  remorseless  foes: 
Thou  camest  here  a  captive — so  abide, 
TUl  the  Great  Spirit  shall  our  cause  dedde.** 
He  spoke :  the  warriors  of  the  night  obey; 
And,  ere  the  earliest  streak  of  dawning  day. 
They  led  her  from  the  scene  of  blood  away. 

Cawto  V. 

ARGUMENT. 

Ocean  cave-Spanish  captive— Wild  Indian  maid-OenlM 
of  Andes,  and  spirits. 

Tis  dawn :— the  distant  Andes*  rocky  spires. 
One  after  one,  have  caught  the  orient  fires. 
Where  the  dun  condor  shoots  his  upward  flighty 
His  wings  are  touch'd  with  momentary  light 
Meantime,  beneath  the  mountains' glittering  heads, 
A  boundless  ocean  of  gray  vapour  spreads. 
That  o'er  the  champaign,  stretching  far  below. 
Moves  on,  in  cluster'd  masses,  rising  slow. 
Till  all  the  living  Undscape  is  display'd 
In  various  pomp  of  colour,  light,  and  shade. 
Hills,  forests,  rivers,  lakes,  and  level  plain. 
Lessening  in  sunshine  to  the  southern  main. 
The  llama's  fleece  fumes  with  ascending  dew  i 
The  gem-like  humming-birds  their  toils  renew  i 
And  see,  where  yonder  stalks,  in  crimson  pride. 
The  tall  flamingo,  by  the  river's  side. 
Stalks,  in  his  richest  plumage  bright  array'd, 
With  snowy  neck  superb,*  and  legs  of  lengthening 
shade. 
Sad  maid,  for  others  may  the  valleys  ring, 
For  other  ears  the  birds  of  morning  sing. 
For  other  eyes  the  palms  in  beauty  wave. 
Dark  is  thy  prison  in  the  ocean  cave ! 

Amid  that  winding  cavern's  inmost  shade, 
A  dripping  rill  its  ceaseless  murmur  made : 
Masses  of  dim-discover'd  crags  aloof. 
Hung,  threatening,  from  the  vast  and  vaulted  roof  | 
And  through  a  fissure,  in  its  glimmering  height, 
Seen  like  a  star,  appear'd  the  distant  light  i 
Beneath  the  opening,  where  the  sunbeams  shins. 
Far  down,  the  rock  weed  hung  its  slender  twine. 
Here,  pale  and  bound,  the  Spanish  captive  1^, 
Till  mom  on  mom,  in  silence,  pass'd  away  | 
When  once,  as  o'er  her  sleeping  child  she  hung. 
And  sad  her  evening  supplication  sung, — 
Like  a  small  gem,  amidst  the  gloom  of  night, 
A  glow-worm  shot  its  green  and  trembling  light^^ 
And,  *mid  the  moss  and  craggy  fragments,  shed 
Faint  lustre,  o'er  her  sleeping  Infant's  head  i 
And  hark  !  a  voice — a  woman's  voice — its  sound 
Dies,  in  faint  echoes,  'mid  the  vault  profoimd^ 
**  Let  us  pity  the  poor  white  maid  .'t 
She  has  no  mother  near ! 
No  friend  to  dry  her  tear ! 


•  The  neck  of  the  flamingo  is  white,  and 
rich  and  beautiful  crimson, 
t  From  Muofs  ?aik. 


hswtiwicr 
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Upon  the  cold  earth  she  ii  laid  i 

Let  OS  pity  the  poor  white  maid  !*' 
It  seem*d  the  burden  of  a  tong  of  wo ; 
Aftd  mark,  acroM  the  gloom  an  Indian  girl  more 

slow — 
Her  nearer  look  is  sorrowful,  yet  mild 
Her  hanging  locks  are  wreath'd  with  roek-weed 

wild— 
Gently  she  spoke, "  Sad  Christian,  dry  thy  tear — 
Art  thon  afraid  ?  all  are  not  cruel  here. 
0 !  still  more  wretched  may  my  portion  be. 
Stranger,  if  I  could  injure  thine  and  thee ! 
And,  lo  i  I  briUe',  from  hanks  and  thkkets  wild, 
Wood-strawberrifes,  and  honey  for  thy  child.** 

SPAinSH  WOMAir. 

«  Whence  ?    Who  art  thou,  who,  in  this  fearful 
place. 
Dost  comfort  speak  to  one  of  Spanish  race  ?" 

UTDIAS, 

<*  It  is  an  Indian  maid,  who  chanced  to  hear 
Thy  tale  of  sorrow  as  she  wander'd  near. 
I  loved  a  white  man  once— but  ho  is  flown, 
And  now  I  wander  heartless  and  alone. 
I  traced  the  dark  and  winding  way  beneath ; 
But  well  I  know  to  lead  thee  hence  were  death. 
O,  say !  what  fortunes  led  thcc  o*er  the  wave. 
On  these  sad  shores  to  find,  perhaps,  a  grave  ?" 

SPAITHII  WOKAIf. 

**  Three  years  have  passM  since  a  fond  husband 
left 
Me,  and  this  infant,  of  his  love  bereft ; 
Him  I  have  follow 'd — need  I  tell  thee  more. 
Cast  helpless,  friendless,  hopeless,  on  tliis  shore  ?" 

I5DIAN. 

**  0 !  did  he  love  thee  then  '  let  death  betide. 
Yes,  from  thi^  cavern  I  will  be  thy  guide. 
Nay,  do  not  shrink  !  from  Caracul la*s  bay, 
E'en  now,  the  Spaniards  wind  tlicir  march  this 

way. 
I  heard,  at  ni^ht-fall  as  I  paced  the  shore, 
But  yesterday,  their  cannon's  (1i<itaut  roar. 
Wilt  thou  not  follow  ?    He  will  shield  thy  child, — 
The  Christiin's  (Jod, — thrmit:h  parses  dark  and  wild 
He  will  direct  thy  way  I     (\.me,  follow  me ; 
O,  yt't  be  lovctl,  be  haj)j>y — and  be  free  ! 
But  I,  an  outcast  on  my  native  phiin, 
The  lost  01. .1.1  ne'er  shall  smile  ii^rain  !" 
So  guidin;;  from  the  r:ive,  when  all  w:is  still. 
And  silent  pDinting  to  the  farthest  hill, 
The  Indian  Inl,  till,  on  Itata's  siile, 
The  Spanish  ramp  and  niirht-fire-*  they  descried: 
Then  on  the  stranger's  neck  that  wihl  maid  fell, 
And  said,  "  Thy  own  gods  prosper  thee  I — Fare- 
well!" 
The  owl*  is  hootin;:  overhead — below, 
On  dusky  wing,  the  vMmpire-'jitt  «.)ils  >Iow. 
Ongolmo  stoofl  hefoie  tlu>  rave  if  ni^ht, 
Where  the  great  wi/an!  sit: — a  lurul  light 
Was  on  his  face ;  twelve  i;i:int  vluilows  fruwn'd. 
His  mute  and  dieadful  milli<te^^.  around. 


*  The  omI  is  an  otij'-\:l  of  i-culiar  dread  to  the  Indians 
of  Chill 


Each  eyeball,  at  in  life,  was  acta  to  roll, 
Each  lip  to  move  i  bat  not  a  liriiig  loal 
Was  there,  sarc  boM  ODgolmo  and  the  seer. 
The  warrior  half  advanecd  his  lifted  tpeu. 
Then  spoke— >*  Dread  master  of  the  scent  Ion ! 
Say,  shall  the  Spaniards  welter  ia  their  gMe '" 
**  Let  these  mute  ministen  the  answer  teU," 
Replied  the  master  of  the  mighty  spelL 
Then  every  giant  shadow,  ai  it  ftood. 
Lifted  on  high  a  skull  that  droppM  witt  btooi 
«  Wizard,  to  what  I  ask  do  thoa  reply- 
Say,  shall  I  live,  and  spurn  them  as  thty  fit  ^ 
'Twat silence.    " Speak .'** he crkd    Bewiai 

there- 
Earth  moanM,  and  hollow  thnnder  ihook  Iht  sit 
Tit  pass*d — the  phantoms,  with  a  thrii 
And  the  grim  warrior  stands  in  the  wild 

St.  Pedro's  church  had  rang  its  nidaight  i 
And  the  gray  friars  were  chanting  at  Ihtir  ibm 
When  winds,  as  of  a  rashing  harricane. 
Shook  the  tall  windows  of  the  towcr'd  bar— 
Sounds,  mon  than  earthly,  with  the  ttom  ati^ 
And  a  dire  troop  are  patsM  to  Aades*  laovi^ 
Where  mighty  spirits  in  mysterioot  riag 
Their  dread  prophetic  incantations  liag. 
Round  Chilian's  crater  smoke,  whose  hnid  f^ 
Streams  high  against  the  hollow  cope  of  Bi||L 
Thy  genius,  Andes,  towering  o'er  the  rert. 
Rose  vast,  and  thus  a  spectre  shade  addmiV. 
**  Who  comes  to  swift  amid  the  HoiB  f 
Ha !  I  know  thy  bloodless  fonn, 
I  know  thee,  angel,  who  thou  art. 
By  the  hissing  of  thy  dart ! 
'TIS  Death,  the  king !  the  rorks  anoad, 
Hark  !  echo  back  the  fearful  »ound^ 
'Tis  Death,  the  king !  away,  away — 
The  famish 'd  vulture  scents  its  prey- 
Spectre,  hence !  we  cannot  die — 
Thy  withering  weapons  we  defy ; 
Dire  and  potent  as  thou  art  !*' 
Then  spoke  the  phantom  of  th*  uplifted  dait^ 
"  Spirits  who  in  darkness  dwell, 
I  heard  far  olfyour  secret  spell ! 
Knough,  on  yonder  fatal  shore. 
My  fiends  have  drank  your  chiklrca^  |St; 
Lo !  I  come,  and  doom  to  fate 
The  murderers,  and  the  fue  you  hate ! 
Of  all  who  shook  their  hostile  spears. 
And  markM  their  way  through  blood  aadlsu^ 
(Niiw  sleeping  still  on  yonder  plain.) 
But  one— one  only  shall  remain. 
Kre  thrice  the  mom  shall  shine  again." 
Then  sung  the  mighty  spirits.    "  Tbc^.'*  thrr  tiC 
•>  Hail  to  thee,  Death !   All  hail,  to  Death  the  lua| 
The  battle  and  the  noise  is  o*ei^^ 
The  penguin  flips  her  wine*  in  core. 

*'  Victor  of  the  southern  world, 
Whr^se  crimson  banners  were  unfarl'd 
O'er  the  silence  of  the  wave*,— 
O'er  a  land  of  bleeiling  slaves  ! 
Stern  soldier,  where  is  now  thy  bca?t  ? 
Thy  iron  steed*,  thy  maile<l  ho»n  ' 
Hark  !  haik  I  they  are  his  latest  cries  ' 
Spiiits,  henccj — he  dies!  he  dies  f" 

k         *  \  MMSkUvM  (Kx  Uca  liceoua  maj  tr  puCi^at^ 
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ABOUMENT. 

of  CoBMpUoii-CMtle— LmUio— Wnd  lodUB 
maid— Zarinal— MiMloiury. 

»Dd  moon  hid  now  beg&n  to  wane, 
d  Valdivia  left  the  southern  plain— 
is  labours,  Penco*i  port  and  baj, 
ning  to  the  summer  sunset  lay. 
nj-wom  veteran,  who  had  slowlj  pass'd 
trackless  woods,  or  o*er  savannahs  vast, 
>e  impatient,  sees  the  city  spires 
horizon,  like  ascending  fires, 
'ell-known  sounds  salute  him, as  more  near 
lei  and  battlements  appear  i 
Mching  trumpets  ring,  at  intervals  i 
ipet  answers  from  the  rampart  walls, 
lany  a  maiden  casts  an  anxious  eye, 
g-lost  object  of  her  love  to  'spy, 
es,  as  the  evening  light  illumes 
ts  of  lances,  or  the  passing  plumes. 
ing  drawbridge  and  the  portal  arch 
»  to  the  long  battalion's  march ; 
rery  eye  some  friend  remember'd  greets, 
gazing  crowd  that  throngs  the  streets. 
ding  o'er  his  mule,  amid  the  throng, 
md  pale,  Anselmo  rode  along,— 
red,  'mid  the  noise  of  arms,  appear'd 
rable  mien  and  snowy  beard. 
every  heart  a  silent  prayer  bestow'd, 
he  convent's  massy  gate  he  rode— 
the  brothers,  gratulating,  stand, 
for  tidings  of  the  southern  land, 
a  the  turret  tolls  the  vesper-bell, 
,  a  weary  man,  bis  evening  cell, 
s  of  social  cheer,  no  beds  of  state, 
sous  canopies  his  coming  wait ; 
I  little  bread,  with  folded  hands, 
;  the  God  that  gave,  a  while  he  stands  i 
lile  all  thoughts  of  earthly  sorrow  cease, 
pallet  lays  him  down  in  peace, 
ene  how  different,  where  the  castle-hall 
the  k>ud  triumphant  festival : 
d  torches  blaze,  and  flame  aloof, — 
rering  shadows  streak  the  vaulted  roof,— 
•en  far  off,  th'  illumined  windows  throw 
Mir  on  the  shore  and  seas  below, 
lis  captains,  in  imperial  state, 
I  crimson  canopy,  elate, 
sits— while,  striking  loud  the  strings, 
lering  minstrel  of  Valentia  sings. 
li  eooquer'd,  fill  the  bowl  again ! 
cooqiMr'd,  raise  th'  heroic  strain  !** 
cried  Valdivia,  *<  sleep  is  on  thy  lid ! 
instrel !— sing  the  war-song  of  the  Cid  \*** 

0  left  the  haU  of  jubilee 

1,  and  vnmder'd  by  the  moonlight  sea  t 
&r  off,  in  dissonant  acehum, 
,  the  shout,  and  his  loved  country's  name. 
d  at  times  the  trump's  insulting  sound, 

1  his  eyes  impatient  from  the  ground ; 
He  his  breast  indignantly,  and  cried. 
By  country  i  would  that  I  had  died 

id  in  the  poem,  m  too  much  impeding  the  nar- 
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On  the  sad  ni^t  of  that  eventful  day 

When  on  the  ground  my  murder'd  fsther  lay ! 

I  should  not  then,  dejected  and  alone. 

Have  thought  I  heard  his  injured  spirit  groan. 

Ha !  was  H  not  his  form — his  &ce — his  hair  ? 

Hold,  toklier !   Stem,  inhuman  soldier,  spare ! 

Ha !  is  it  not  his  blood  ?   <  Avenge,'  he  cries, 

*  Avenge,  my  son,  these  wounds  !*  He  £Mnts— he 

dies. 
Leave  me,  dread  shadow  ?  can  I  then  ibrget 
My  fttherl  kx>k— his  voke  ?  he  beckons  yet! 
Now  on  that  glimmering  rock  I  see  him  stand  t 
'Avenge."  he  cries,  and  waves   his  dim-seen 

hand!" 
Thus  mused  the  youth,  distemper'd  and  forlorn. 
When,  hark !  the  sound  as  of  a  distant  horn 
Swells  o'er  the  surge:  he  tum'd  his  look  around. 
And  still,  with  many  a  pause,  ho  heard  the  soimd: 
It  came  from  yonder  rocks ;  and,  list !  what  strain 
Breaks  on  the  silence  of  the  sleeping  main  ? 

**  I  heard  the  song  of  gladness  t 
It  seem'd  but  yesterday. 

But  it  tum'd  my  thoughte  to  madness. 
So  soon  it  died  away ! 
I  sound  my  sea-shell ;  but  in  vain  I  try 
To  bring  back  that  enchanting  harmony ! 
Hark !  heard  ye  not  the  surges  say, 
0 !  wretched  maid,  what  canst  thou  do  ? 
O'er  the  moon-gleaming  ocean,  I'U  wander  away. 
And  paddle  to  Spain  in  my  light  canoe !" 
The  youth  drew  near,  by  the  strange  accents  led. 
Where  in  a  cave,  wild  sea-weeds  round  her  head. 
And  holding  a  large  sea-conch  in  her  hand. 
He  saw,  with  wildering  air,  an  Indian  maiden  stand, 
A  tatter'd  panco*  o'er  her  shoulders  hung 
On  either  side,  her  long  black  locks  were  flung; 
And  now  by  the  moon's  glimmer,  he  espies 
Her  high  cheek  bones,  and  bright,  but  hollow,  eyes, 
Lautaro  spoke :  *<  0  !  say  what  cruel  wrong 
Weighs  on  thy  heart  f  maiden,  what  bodes  thy 

song  ?" 
She  answer'd  not,  but  blew  her  shell  again  ; 
Then  thus  renew'd  the  desultory  strain : 
**  Yes,  yes,  we  must  forget !  the  world  is  wide; 
My  music  now  shall  be  the  dashing  tide: 
In  the  calm  of  the  deep  I  will  frolic  and  swim 
With  the  breath  of  the  south,  o'er  the  sea-blossom,t 

skim. 
Now  listen^If  ever  you  meet  with  that  youth, 

O !  do  not  his  fklsehood  reprove. 
Nor  say, — though,  alas,  you  would  say  but  the 

tratb— 
His  poor  Olola  died  for  love.** 
Lautaro  stretch'd  his  hand— she  said, «  Adieu  !" 
And  o'er  the  glimmering  rocks  like  lightning  flew. 
He  follow'd,  and  still  heard  at  distance  swell 
The  lessening  echoes  of  that  mournful  shell. 
It  ceased  at  once — and  now  he  heard  no  more 
Than  the  sea's  murmur  dying  on  the  shore. 
<*  Olola !— ha  !  his  sister  had  that  name  ! 
O,  horrid  fancies  !  shake  not  thus  his  firame." 


•  Indian  cloak. 

t  The  **"  ■m^loMom,'*  Holoiharia,  known  to  seimsn  by 
the  name  of  "Pbctofuete  man  of  var,'*  is  aroonf  the  moil 
striking  and  lisiliflil  ol^vi  \m\:h«  caXDCAtA  \ScA%BNtibSR!b. 
ocean. 
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All  night  he  wander *d  by  the  desert  main, 
To  catch  the  melancholy  sounds  again. 

No  torches  blaze  in  Penco's  castled  hall 
That  echoed  to  the  midnight  feittival. 
The  way-worn  soldiers,  by  their  toils  opprest. 
Had  now  retired  to  silence  and  to  rest. 
The  minstrel  only,  who  the  song  had  sung 
Of  the  brave  Cid,  as  o*er  the  strings  he  hung. 
Upon  the  instrument  had  fall'n  asleep, 
Weary,  and  now  was  hu8h*d  in  slumbers  deep. 
Tracing  the  scenes  lon<;  pist,  in  busy  dreams 
Again  he  wanders  by  his  nitivc  streams  i 
Or  sits,  bis  evening  saraband  to  sing 
To  the  clear  Minho's  gentle  murmuring. 

Cold  o*cr  the  freckled  clouils  the  morning  broke 
Aslant  ere  from  his  slumbers  he  awoke: 
Still  as  he  sat,  nor  yet  had  left  the  place, 
The  first  weak  light  fell  on  his  pallid  face. 
He  wakes^ — he  gazes  round — the  dawning  day 
Comes  from  the  deep,  in  garb  of  cloudy  gray. 
The  woods  with  crow  of  early  turkeys  ring, 
The  glancing  birds  beneath  the  casile  sing. 
And  the  sole  sun  his  rising  orb  displays. 
Radiant  and  reddening,  through  the  scatterM  haze. 

To  recreate  the  languid  sen^e  a  while, 
When  earth  and  ocean  wore  their  sweetest  imile. 
He  wander'd  to  the  beach :  the  early  air 
Blew  soft,  and  lifted,  as  it  blew,  his  hair ; 
FlushM  was  his  cheek ;  his  faded  eye,  yet  bright. 
Shone  with  a  faint,  but  animated  light. 
While  the  soft  morning  ray  seem'd  to  bestow 
On  his  tired  mind  a  transient  kindre<l  glow. 
Then  the  <<ad  thou;;ht  of  young  Olola  rose. 
And  the  still  glen  beneath  the  mountain  snows. 
"  I  will  return,"  he  ciied,  "  aud  whiepor,  live  I 
And  «ay — (0  !  cm  I  say  ^)  Forjrive  I  forgive  I' 
As  thus,  with  shad.iw  streichinsf  oVr  the  saiid. 
He  mused  and  wamlerM  on  the  winding  strand. 
At  distance,  to>sM  upon  the  fumin:;  tide, 
A  dark  and  floating  substance  ho  c<ipied. 
Ho  stood,  and  where  the  eddyint;  curves  beat. 
An  Indian  corpse  was  rollM  beneath  his  feet : 
The  hollow  wave  retired  with  sullen  sound — 
The  fAce  i)(  that  «!ad  corpse  was  to  the  i;round; 
It  seem^l  i  female,  by  the  slender  form ; 
He  tourh'd  the  hand — it  was  no  longer  warm; 
He  t'.iniM  its  face — O  I    God,  that  eye,  though 

dim, 
S'rem'd  with  its  deadly  glare  as  fix*d  on  him. 
How  sunk  his  shuiiering  sense,  how  changed  hit 

hue. 
When  po^-^r  Olola  in  that  corpse  he  knew  I 
Lautan>,  ru^hine  from  the  rocks,  advanced ; 
His  keen  eye,  like  a  startled  eaglet,  glance*!: 
'Tis  <he  ' — he  knew  her  by  a  mark  impressM 
From  earlio^-t  inf  incv  beneath  her  breast. 

"  O,  my  po<»r  si-ter '  when  all  hopes  were  past 
Of  meeting,  do  w(.«  meet — thus  meet — at  last  r" 
Then  full  on  /.arincl,  as  one  amazed. 
With  rising  wrath  and  stem  suspicion  gazed ; 
(For  Zarinel  still  kTielt  u{i^n  the  sand, 
And  to  bit  forehead  pre«<'d  the  dead  maid's  hand.) 

*•  Speak  !  whence  art  thou  "" 

I'ale  Zarinel,  his  head 
rpnifing,  answered, 

"  Peace  ii  w\x\\  \\\e  AeaA\ 


Him  dost  thou  seek  who  injured  thine  and  ibir ' 
Here— ftrike  the  fell  aafassin— I  am  be  !"* 

**  Die  .'**  he  exclaimM,  and  with  conmlsirc  itu 
Initant  bad  plunged  the  dagger  in  bis  heart. 
When  the  meek  father,  with  bis  holy  book, 
And  placid  aspect,  met  his  frenzied  look,— 
He  trembled— struck  his  brow— <uid,tanuDgm9i 
Flung  the  npliAed  dagger  to  the  ground. 
Then  murmnrM— ^  Father,  Hcaren  has  btui  ^ 

prayer— 
*<  But  0 !  the  sister  of  mr  son! — ^lie^  then ! 
The  Christian's  God  has  triumphM  !  FaLher,  hny 
Some  earth  upon  her  bones,  whilst  I  go  ver;  "* 
Ansel  mo  with  calm  broAV  approach  *d  the  pliee. 
And  hastenM  with  his  stalf  his  falteiing  (oce: 
**  Ho  !  child  of  guilt  and  wretrhedoest,**  be  rrifd, 
"  Speak  I"— ^  Holy  father.*'  the  sad  youth  rtflei 
"God  bade  the  seas  th*  accusing  victim  n>!I 
Dead  at  my  feet,  to  teach  my  shuddering  kbI 
Its  guilt:  0  !  lather,  holy  father,  pny 
That  Heaven  may  take  the  deep  dire  curse  i*it.' 

**  O !  yet,"  Anselmo  cried,  *•  live  and  rrpcat, 
For  not  in  rain  was  this  dmd  warning  feat* 
The  deep  reproaches  of  thy  soul  I  spare. 
Go !  seek  Heaven's  peace  by  penitence  and  pnyK* 

The  youth  arose,  yet  trembling  from  the  itodi 
And  sever'd  from  the  dead  maid^s  hair  a  lock— 
This  to  his  heart  with  trembling  hand  be  ;im^ 
And  dried  the  salt  sea  moisture  on  his  breatt. 

They  laid  her  limbs  within  the  sea-beat  pm. 
And  pray'd, »« Her  soul,  O !  blessed  Maiy,  fin"" 
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The  watchman  on  the  tower  his  buide  tlov, 
And  swelling  to  the  morn  the  ^lleAmf.-«  fis".- 
The  rampart  guns  a  dread  al.iium  gave. 
Smoke  rollM,  and  thunder  echoed  v\t  the  n*' : 
When,  starting  from  his  couch,  Valdivia  c.-aei 
"  What  tidings  r"  "  Of  the  tribes  .'"  a  «CHil  nr^; 
"  K*en  now,  prepared  thy  bulwarks  to  i*mi1 
Their  gathering  numbers  darken  all  the  rijr " 
Valdivia  callM  to  the  attendant  youth, 
"  Philip,"  he  cried, "belike  thy  wuid*  tawtrcth; 
The  fjimi  lable  host,  by  holy  Jamc«, 
Might  well  ap{)al  our  pri(>sts  and  city  damf 

**  Dust  llif»u   not   fear  ?— Nay — dos:  IM»  "* 
reply  ? 
Now  by  the  rood,  and  all  the  saints  on  hirh. 
I  hold  it  Kin — that  thou  shouldst  lift  thr  hi^i 
Against  thy  brothers  in  thy  native  land ' 
But,  as  thou  saidst,  those  mighty  enemies 
Me  and  my  feeble  legions  would  despise. 
Yes,  by  our  holy  lady,  thou  shall  ride. 
Spectator  of  their  prowess,  by  my  side ! 
Cume  life,  come  death,  our  bat:le  shall  di«f  Uy 
Its  ensigns  to  the  earliest  l»eam  of  day ! 
With  louder  summons  ring  the  rampart  ^r'.i. 
And  hf  ite  the  shrivipir  father  fnim  his  ct li*- 
A  M>ldier*s  heart  rejoices  in  a1arm« : 
And  let  the  trump  at  midnight  s«>und  to  arai** 

And  now,  I'livdient  to  the  chiePs  commanii, 
The  ^y-hairM  priest  before  the  soldier  ttta^- 
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'  Yaldivia  cckd,  **  fierce  are  oar  foet/— 

▼eot  of  wir  God  only  knows  r— 

be  sung.— Ftther,  this  Teiy  night 

ttcnd  the  high  tnd  holjr  rite. 

not  that  I  doubt  of  rktory, 

efeat  or  death  before  mine  eye,— 

s  not !  Bot,  whatsoe'er  befoll, 

er !  I  woald  part  in  peace  with  alL 

otaro— his  ingenuous  mind 

laj  grieve,  if  late  I  seem'd  unkind  t— « 

leart  speak — though  hr  from  rirtue^  way 

s  lure  hath  led  my  steps  astray, 

n  exercise  of  barbarous  power 

ny  shrinking  conscience  at  this  hour. 

ty  passions  oft  my  spirit  fire, 

I  a  moment,  and  the  next  expire ; 
HOWS  it — There  is  somewhat  more— 
ot,  here— here,  on  this  distant  shore 
ley,  the  Indian  multitudes,  prevail, 
;ood  sword  and  these  firm  sinews  fail) 
deadly  enemies  be  found, 

,*  unabsolved,  upon  the  ground, 
lan^— thy  look,  thy  reverend  age, 
e  my  poor  remains  from  barbarous  rage  i 
mayst  pay  the  last  sad  obsequies, 
eap'd  earth  where  a  brave  soldier  lies^— 

with  thee  !** 

By  the  torches'  light, 
procession  moves :  the  solemn  rite 

I I  through  the  aisles  and  arches  dim, 
lis,  is  heard  th'  imploring  hymn. 

t  still,  that  only  you  might  hear— 

and  slender  tapers  bumiDg  clear, 

iit  Anselmo*s  pallid  brow  illumes, 

ees  on  the  mailed  soldier's  plumes) — 

ading  far,  only  the  iroD  tread, 

«d  through  the  cloisters  of  the  dead. 

louds  are  wandering  o'er  the  heaven's 

le  way; 

.  the  camp,  at  times,  a  horse's  neigh 

the  ear ;  and  on  the  rampart  heightf 
Del  proclaims  the  middle  watch  of  night 
n  taper's  solitary  ray, 
his  tent,  the  sovereign  soldier  lay. 
ne,  as  shadowy  dreams  arise,  he  roams 
it  parilions  and  imperial  domes, 
traces,  and  battlements,  and  towers, 

air  o'er  rich  romantic  bowers, 
e  visionary  pomp  is  past, — 
It  court  sounds  to  the  moaning  blast, — 
Tault  appears,-^whcre,  with  swoln  eyes, 
g  from  their  orbs,  a  dead  man  lies  t 
igro's  corpse  !^ — roll  on,  ye  drums, 
«  the  great,  the  proud  Pizarro,  comes ! 
her  richest  gems,  let  fortune  strew 
i  mighty  conqueror  of  Peru ! 

eare. 

be  neceesary  to  my  here,  that  whenever  the 
fcanded  a  cttji  alter  the  immediate  walls  of 
eir  first  Ujjjoci  was  to  build  a  church,  and  to 
as  aaoth  pomp  as  possible,  the  ecclesiaaUcal 
vfirmed.  Hence  the  cathedrals  founded  by 
liMvica,  were  of  transcendent  beauty  and 
«• 

ra^  who  fim  penetrated  into  Chili,  was  after. 
3«led. 


Ah !  turn  and  see    a  dagger  in  his  hand 
With  scowling  brow— lee  the  assassin  stand ! 
Pizarro  &lls  !*— be  welters  in  his  gore ! 
Lord  of  the  western  world,  art  thou  no  mora  ? 
Valdivia,  hark ! — it  was  another  groan ! 
Another  shadow  comes  !^t  is  thy  own .' 
Ah,  bind  not  thus  his  arms  .'—give,  give  him  breath ! 
Wipe  from  his  bleeding  brow  those  damps  of  death ! 

Valdivia,  starting,  woke :— -he  is  alone : 
The  taper  in  his  tent  yet  dimly  shone: 
**  Lautaro,  haste  !"  he  cried ;  **  Lautaro,  save 
Thy  dying  master !— Ah !  is  this  the  brave, 
The  haughty  victor  I — Hush,  the  dream  is  past ! 
The  early  trumpets  ring  the  second  blast ! 
Arm,  arm.*— E'en  now,  th'  impatient  charger 

neighs ! 
Again,  from  tent  to  tent,  the  trumpet  brays !" 
By  torch-light,  then,  Valdivia  gave  command, 
"  Haste,  let  Del  Oro  take  a  chosen  band. 
With  watchful  caution,  on  his  fleetest  steed, 
A  troop  observmt  on  the  heights  to  lead !" 

Now  beautiful,  beneath  the  heaven's  gray  arch, 
Appear'd  the  main  battalion's  moving  march ; 
The  banner  of  the  cross  was  borne  before. 
And  next,  with  aspect  sad,  and  tresses  hoar. 
The  holy  man  went  thoughtfully,  and  prest 
A  crucifix,  in  silence,  to  his  breast 
Valdivia,  all  in  plated  steel  array'd. 
Upon  whose  crest  the  mom's  efl'ulgence  playM, 
Majestic  rcin'd  his  steed,  and  seem'd  alone, 
Worthy  the  southern  world's  imperial  throne. 
His  features  through  the  barred  casque  that  glow. 
His  pole-axe,  pendent  from  the  saddle  bow  i 
His  steely  armour,  and  the  glitter  bright 
Of  his  drawn  sabre,  in  the  orient  light. 
Speak  him  not,  now,  for  knightly  tournament 
Array'd,  but  on  emprise  of  prowess  bent. 
And  deeds  of  deadly  strife :  in  blooming  pride, 
Th'  attendant  youth  rode,  pensive,  by  bis  side. 
Their  pennon'd  lances,  waving  in  the  wind. 
Two  hundred  clanking  horsemen  tramped  behind. 
In  iron  harness  clad — the  bugles  blew, 
And  high  in  air  the  sanguine  ensigns  flew. 
The  arbalasters  next,  with  cross-bows  sltmg, 
March'd,  whilst  the  plumed  Moors  their  cymbals 

swung. 
Auxiliar  Indians  here,  a  rarious  train. 
With  spears  and  bows,  darken'd  the  distant  plain. 
Drums  roll'd,  and  fifes  re-echoed  shrill  and  ctoar. 
At  intervals,  as  near  and  yet  more  near, 
While  flags  and  intermingled  halberts  shine. 
The  long  battalion  drew  its  passing  line. 
Last  roll'd  the  heavy  guns,  a  sable  tier, 
By  Indians  drawn,  with  match-men  in  the  rear 
And  many  a  straggling  mule  and  sumpter  train 
Closed  the  embattled  order  on  the  plain. 
Till  naught  beneath  the  arure  sky  appean 
But  the  projecting  points  of  scarce-discoverM  spears. 

Slow  up  the  hill,  with  floating  vapours  hoar, 
Or  by  the  blue  lake's  long  retiring  shore. 
Now  seen  distinct,  through  the  disparting  haxe. 
The  glittering  file  its  banner'd  length  displaji  i 
Now  winding  from  the  woods,  again  appean 
The  moving  line  of  matchlocks  and  of  spears, 
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Part  iccD,  part  lost ;  the  long  illustrioas  inarch 
Circling  the  swamp,  now  draws  its  various  arch  i 
And  seems,  as  on  it  moves,  meandering  slow, 
A  radiant  segment  of  a  living  bow. 

Five  days  the  Spaniards,  trooping  in  amj, 
0*er  plains,  and  headlands,  held  their  eastern  way. 
On  the  sixth  early  dawn,  with  shuddering  awe, 
And  horror,  in  the  last  defile  they  saw, 
Ten  pendent  heads,  from  which  the  gore  still  ran. 
All  gash'd  and  grim,  and  blaclcening  in  the  sun : 
These  were  the  gallant  troop  that  poss'd  before. 
The  Indians*  vast  encampment  to  explore, — 
Led  by  Del  Oro,  now  with  many  a  wound 
Pierced,  and  a  headless  trunk  upon  the  ground. 
The  horses  startled,  as  they  tramp'd  in  blood ; 
The  troops  a  moment  balf-recoiling  stood. 

But  boots  not  now  to  pause,  or  to  retire  i 
Valdivia's  eye  flashM  with  indignant  fire : 
**  Onward !  brave  comrades,  to  the  pass  !'*  he  cried— 
"  Onward !"  th*  impatient  cuirassiers  replied. 

And  now,  up  to  the  biirs  ascending  crest. 
With  animated  look  and  beating  breast. 
He  urged  his  steed — when,  wide  beneath  his  eye, 
He  saw,  in  long  expanse,  Arauco*s  valley  lie. 

Far  as  the  labouring  sight  could  stretch  its  glance, 
One  undulating  mass  of  club  and  lance, — 
One  animated  surface  seem*d  to  fill 
The  many  stirring  scene,  from  hill  to  hill : 
To  the  deep  mass  he  pointed  with  his  sword, 
**  Banner,  advance !"  Give  out"  Castile  !'*  the  word. 

Instant  the  files  advance — the  trumpets  bray. 
And  now  the  host,  in  terrible  array, 
llanged  on  tbe  heights  that  overlook  the  plain, 
Has  halted: — 

But  the  task  were  long  and  vain 
To  say  what  nations,  from  the  seas  that  roar 
Round  Patagonia's  melancholy  shore ; 
From  forests,  brown  with  everlasting  shades ; 
From  rocks  of  sunshine,  white  with  prone  cascades ; 
From  snowy  summits  where  the  llama  roams. 
Oft  bending  o>r  the  cataract  as  it  foams ; 
From  streams,  whose  bridges*  tremble  from  the 

steep ; 
From  lakes,  in  summer's  sweetest  light  asleep ; 
Indians,  of  sullen  brow  and  giant  limb, 
With  clubs  terrific,  and  with  aspects  grim. 
Flock M  fearless. — 

When  they  saw  the  Spanish  line 
Arranged,  and  front  to  front,  descending  shine. 
Burst — instant  burst,  the  universal  cry — 
(Ten  thousand  spears  uplifted  to  the  sky) — 
"  Tyrants,  we  come  to  comjuer  or  to  die  I" 

Grim  Mariantu  led  the  Indian  force 
A-left ;  and,  rushing  to  the  foremost  horse, 
Hurl'd  with  unerring  aim  th*  involving  thong, — 
Then  fearless  sprung  amidst  the  mailed  throng. 

Valdivia  saw  the  horse,  entangled,  reel. 
And  shouting,  as  he  rode,  "  Castile  I  Castile !" 
Led  on  the  charge : — like  a  descending  flood. 
It  swept,  till  every  spur  was  black  with  blood. 
His  force  a-right,  where  Elicura  led, 
A  thousand  spears  went  hissing  overhead. 
And  feather'd  arrows,  of  each  varying  hue. 
In  glancing  arch,  beneath  the  sunbeams  flew. 
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Dire  wai  the  strife,  wlien  ardnt  Tcoetpd 
Advancing,  in  the  front  of  camagt,  lelL 
At  once,  Ongolmo,  Elicun,  mabM, 
And  swaying  their  huge  clubs  tofethcr,  cmkM 
Horseman  and  horse;  then  bathed  tkeir 

gore. 
And  limb  from  limb  the  puitinf  cmrci 
Caupolican,  where  tbe  main  bettle  bleeds. 
Hosts,  and  succeeding  hosU,  undunted  kai^ 
Till,  torn  and  shattered  by  the  ceeaelesa  tm, 
Thousand8,with  gnashing  teeth,  nidrhefNdfl 

expire. 
Pierced  by  a  hundred  wounds,  OngohM  Urn, 
And  gnsps  his  club  terrific  as  he  dies. 

With  breathless  expectation,  on  the  hti|^ 
Lautaro  watch'd  the  long  and  dubious  ig|At 
Pale  and  lesign'd  the    meek   man  9%ooi,  mk 

preuM 
More  close  the  holy  image  to  his  breast 
Now  nearer  to  the  fight  Lautaro  drew. 
When  on  the  ground  a  warrior  met  his  riev. 
Upon  whose  features  memory  seemM  to  tncs 
A  faint  resemblance  of  his  father's  fsce; 
O'er  him  a  horseman,  with  collected  ougM, 
Raised  his  uplifted  sword,  in  act  to  smitr, 
When  the  youth  springing  on,  without  a 
Snatch 'd  from  a  soldier's  wearied  grasp  ths  i 
And  smote  the  horseman  through  thecicst:  a}il 
Of  triumph  burst,  as  to  the  ground  he  feU. 
Lautaro  shouted,  **  On  !  brave  brothers,  m ! 
Scatter  them,  like  the  snow  !— 4he  day  is  m! 
Lo,  I !  Lautaro, — Attacapac's  son  !** 

The  Indians  turn :  again  the  battle  bksA 
Cleft  are  the  helms,  and  crush *d  the  struggling Mssi 
The  bugle  sounds,  and  faint  with  toil  aad  kctx, 
Some  straggling  horsemen  to  the  hills  retrtsL 
"  Stand,  brave  companions  !"  bold  Valdiriacrj^ 
And  shook  his  sword,  in  recent  carnage  died. 
"  O I  droop  not — droop  not  yet— all  is  not  oVr— 
Brave,  faithful  friends,  one  glorious  sally 
Where  is  Lautaro  ?  leaps  his  willing  sword 
Now  to  avenge  his  long-indulgent  lord  .'" 
He  waited  not  for  answer,  but  again 
Spurr'd  to  the  centre  of  the  horrid  plain. 
Clubs,  arrows,  spears,  the  spot  of  death 
And  fainter  now  the  Spanish  shouts  arose. 
'Mid  ghastly  heaps  of  many  a  bleeding  coiys^ 
Lies  the  caparison'd  and  d>ing  horse. 
While  still  the  rushing  multitudes  assail. 
Vain  is  the  ficr>'  tube,  the  twisted  mail ! 
The  Spanish  horsemen  faint :  long  yells 
As  the  draggM  ensign  trails  the  gory  gtvaiL 
«  Shout,  for  the  chief  is  seized  !"- 

cries 
Durst  forth—"  Valdivia  !  for  the  sacrifice!" 
And  lo,  in  silent  dignity  resign 'd. 
The  meek  Anselmo.  led  in  bonds,  behind ! 
His  hand  upon  his  breast,  younc  Zarioel 
Amidst  a  group  of  mangled  Indians  fell: 
The  spear,  that  to  his  heart  a  passage  found, 
Left  poor  Olola's  hair  within  tbe  wound. 

Now  all  is  hushed — save  where,  at  tiflses,i 
Deep  midnight  listens  to  a  distant  moan, 
Save  where  the  condors  clamour,  overhead, 
And  strike  with  sounding  beaks  the  helmets  cf  d 
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jins,  and  reddening  seems  to  shed 

ry  on  the  patriot  dead ! 

k  stone,  the  vietor  chiefs  hehold ! 

ocks  the  ^uts  of  gore  hang  cold ! 

he  brave  Caupolican,  the  pride 

g  Lautaro  bjr  his  side ! 

circle,  pendent  from  the  wood, 

ed  Spanish  heads  are  dropping  blood. 

le  pipes  of  death  t  in  festire  dance, 

lids  with  myrtle  boughs  advance ) 

ea-shells  on  their  ankles  ring, 

is  the  victor  youth,  they  sing: — 

oire  or  nrniAif  MAist. 

1. 

Lautaro,  the  young  and  the  brave ! 
Iiose  strength  was  uplifted  to  save, 
*eds  of  the  strangers  came  rushing 

1  of  our  fathers  look'd  down  on  the 


ind  the  noise  of  the  battle  was  o'er, 
I  brave  warriors  were  cold  in  their 

t,  young  Lautaro  invincible  stood, 
8  and  iron  men  rolled  in  their  blood ! 

3. 
r§  of  the  mountain  are  swept  by  the 

ce  of  death  o*er  the  white  men  has 

n  triumph !  the  battle  is  won, 

e  round  the  heads  that  are  black  in 

in 

m 

if  wrapt  in  thought  profound, 
anxioas  look  inquiring  round. 
re ! — Say,  does  my  father  live  ?" 
Xi  could  an  answer  give, 
I  footsteps  and  declining  head, 
Y  an  aged  Indian  led, 

weak  the  mountain  chief  appears  t 
*  Lautaro  cried,  with  bursting  tears, 

bb  neck,  and  kissmg  press'd, 
arms,  his  gray  hairs  to  his  breast, 
m  thy  son — Ihy  long-lost  child  !** 
aised  his  look,  and  faintly  smiled— 
an  try,  is  avenged  !"  he  cried : 
•then  sunk  upon  a  shield — and  died 
elt  beside  him,  as  be  bowM, 
I  bleeding  breast,  and  wept  aloud. 
r  sadness  through  the  circle  ran, 
rith  lifted  axe,  Caupoltcan, — 
ur  fathers,  brothers,  children,  slain, 
pay,  ruthless,  inhuman  Spain  ? — 


Here,  on  the  leeM  with  reetnt  tlnngfater  red,  , 
To  sootht  tht  spirits  of  the  bimve  who  bled. 
Raise  we,  to-day,  the  war-feast  of  the  dead. 
Bring  fortii  the  chief  in  bonds !— Fathers,  to-day, 
Devote  we  to  our  gods  the  nobleit  prey.** 

Lautiro  tum'd  his  eyes,  and,  gadng  nmnd. 
Beheld  Valdivia,  and  Anselmo,  bound ! 
One  stood  in  anns,  as  with  a  stem  despair. 
His  helmet  deft  in  twain,  his  temples  bare,— 
Where  streaks  of  bkx>d,  that  dropt  upon  his  mail. 
Served  but  to  show  his  face  more  deadly  pale: 
Hia  ^yebiowi,  dark  and  resolute,  he  bent. 
And  stood,  composed,  to  wait  the  dixe  event 

Still  on  the  cross  his  looks  Anselmo  cast. 
As  if  all  thought  of  this  vain  world  was  paasMy— 
And  in  a  world  of  li^t,  without  a  shade, 
E*en  now  his  meek  and  guileless  spirit  strayU 
Where  stood  the  Spanish  chief,  a  muttering  soimd 
Rose,  and  each  club  was  lifted  from  the  ground  i 
When,  starting  from  his  father's  corpse,  his  swoid 
Waving  before  hia  once  trimnphmt  lord, 
Lautaro  cried,  **  My  breast  shall  meet  the  blow : 
But  save— save  him,  to  whom  ray  life  I  owe  !** 

Valdivia  maric'd  him  with  unmoved  esre. 
Then  look'd  upon  his  bonds,  nor  deign'd  reply  t 
When  Mariantu^— stealing  with  slow  pace. 
And  lifting  high  his  iron-jagged  mace,— 
Smote  him  to  earth :  a  thousand  voices  rose. 
Mingled  with  shouts  and  yells,  **So  hU  our 
foes !" 

Lautaro  gave  to  tears  a  moment's  space. 
As  black  in  death  he  mark'd  Valdivia'fe  face, 
Then  cried,  — ^  Chieft,  friends,  and  thou,  Caupoli- 

can, 
0,  spare  this  innocent  and  holy  man  .' 
He  never  sail'd  rapacious  o'er  the  deep. 
The  gold  of  blood-polluted  bnds  to  heap. 
He  never  gave  the  armed  hosts  his  aid- 
But  meekly  to  the  Mighty  Spirit  pray'd. 
That  in  all  lands  the  sounds  of  wo  might  cease. 
And  brothers  of  the  wide  world  dwell  in  peace !" 
The  victor  youth  saw  generous  sympathy 
Already  steal  to  every  warrior's  eye ; 
Then  thut  again :— ^  0,  if  this  filial  tear 
Bear  witness  my  own  father  was  moat  dear!— 
U  this  uplifted  arm,  this  bleeding  steel 
Speak,  for  my  country  what  I  felt,  and  feel  i 
If,  at  this  hour,  I  meet  her  high  apphose. 
While  my  heart  beau  still  ardent  in  her  causer- 
Hear,  and  forgive  these  tears  that  grateful  flow, 
0 !  hear  how  much  to  this  poor  man  I  owe. 

**  I  was  a  child— when  to  my  sire's  abode. 
In  Chilian's  vale,  the  armed  horsemen  rode : 
Me,  whilst  my  father  cold  and  breathless  lay. 
Far  off  the  crested  soldiers  bore  away, 
And  for  a  captive  sold.    No  friend  was  near. 
To  mark  a  young  and  orphan  stranger's  tear: 
This  humble  man,  with  kind  parental  care, 
SnatchM  me  from  slavery — saved  from  dark  de- 
spair; 
And  as  my  years  increased,  protected,  fed. 
And  breathed  a  father's  blessings  on  my  head. 
A  Spanish  maid  was  with  him ;  need  I  speak  ? 
Behold,  affection'^  tear  still  wets  my  cheek ! 
Yean,  as  they  pass'd,  matured  in  ripening  grace 
Her  form  unfolding,  and  Vmi  \>«va\«o>n  tiMx 
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She  heard  my  orphan  tale ;  the  lored  to  hear, 
And  sometimes  for  my  fortunes  droppM  a  tear. 

**  Valdivia  law  me,  now  in  blooming  age, 
And  claimM  me  from  the  father  as  his  page ; 
The  chief  too  cherish'd  me — jtn,  saved  my  life. 
When  in  Pern  arose  the  ciril  strife. 
Yet  still  remembering  her  I  loved  so  well. 
Oft  I  return 'd  to  the  gray  father's  cell: 
His  voice  instructed  me ;  recall'd  my  youth 
From  rude  idolatry  to  heavenly  truth ; 
Of  this  hereafter.    He  my  darkling  mind 
ClearM,  and  from  low  and  sensual  thoughts  refined. 
Then  first,  with  feelings  new  impress'd,  I  strove 
To  hide  the  tear  of  tenderness  and  love  t 
Amid  the  fairest  maidens  of  Peru, 
My  eyes,  my  heart,  one  only  object  knew: 
I  lived  that  object's  love -and  faith  to  share  t 
He  saw,  and  bless'd  us  with  a  father's  prayer. 

**  Here,  at  Valdivia's  last  and  stem  command, 
I  came — a  stranger  in  my  native  land ! 
Anselmo  (so  him  call — ^now  roo«|t  in  need — 
And  standing  here  in  bonds,  for '%iom  I  plead) 
Came,  by  our  chief  so  summon 'd,  and  for  aid 
To  the  Great  Spirit  of  the  Christians  pray'dt 
Here  as  a  son  I  loved  him,  but  I  left 
A  wife,  a  child,  of  my  fond  cares  bereft. 
Never  to  see  again — for  death  awaits 
My  enti-ance  now  in  Lima's  jealous  gates. 

<*  Caupolican,  didst  thou  thy  father  love  ? 
Did  his  last  dying  look  afTectiou  move  .^-^ 
Pity  this  aged  man ;  unbend  thy  brow : 
He  was  my  father — is  my  father  now  !" 

Consenting;  mercy  marks  each  warrior's  mien. — 
But  who  is  this  ? — what  pallid  form  is  seen  ? 
As  ciushM  already  by  the  fatal  blow, — 
Bound,  and  with  looks  white  as  a  wreath  of  snow,-^ 
Her  hands   upon  her  breast, — scarce  drawn  her 

breath. — 
A  Spanish  woman  knelt,  expecting  death, 
AVhilst,  borne  by  a  dark  warrior  at  her  side, 
An  infant  shrunk  from  the  red  plumes,  and  cried. 

Lautaro  started 

"  Injured  maid  of  Spain  ! 
Me  I — ^ine  ! — O,  take  me  to  thine  arms  again  I" 
f>hc  heard  his  voice, — with  rushing  thoughts  op- 
press M, 
And  one  faint  si^h,  she  sunk  upon  his  breast. 

Caupolican,  with  warm  emotion,  cried, 
'*  Live  !  live,  Lautaro  !  and  his  beauteous  bride .' 
Live,  aped  father.'*' — and  forthwith  commands 
A  wanior  to  unbind  Anselmo>  hands. 
She  raised  her  head :  his  eyes  first  met  her  view — 
(A«  round  Lautaro *8  neck  her  arms  she  threw )^ 
<*  Ah,  no  I"  she  fvebly  spoke  ;  "  it  is  not  true  ! — 
It  i:  some  form  of  the  distemper'd  brain  !" 
Then  hid  her  fare  upon  his  breast  again. 

Dark  flashiui;  eyes,  terrific,  glared  around ; 
Here,  his  brains  scattered  by  the  deadly  wound, 
Tite  Spanish  chief  lay,  on  the  gory  ground. 
With  I'jwering  bruws,  and  mace  yet  dropping 

blood, 
And  clotted  hair,  there  Mariantu  stood. 
Anselmo  mournful,  yet  in  sorrow  mild, 
Stood  opposite : — '*  A  blt"«sing  on  your  child," 
The  woman  said,  as  slow  revived  her  waking  sense. 
And  tlien,  with  look^  aghast,  *^  O  bear  ms  Yicticc  V^ 


Now  all  tb'  afsembled  chiefs,  aseendng,  cnr4, 
**  Live,  live !   Lautaro  and  his  beaatea«s  bitk  " 
With  eager  arms,  Lantaio  loatckM  bis  boy, 
And  kiis'd  him  in  an  agony  of  joy  ( 
Then  to  Anselmo  gave,  who  strove  to  sptak. 
And  felt  the  tear  first  burning  on  his  cheek: 
The  infant  held  his  neck  with  itrict  cBbne^ 
And  kiss'd  his  pale  emaciated  face. 

From  the  dread  scene,  wet  with  Valdivii*!  pi 
His  wan  and  trembling  charge  Lautaro  bort. 
There  was  a  bank,  where  slept  the  sumncr  i^ 
A  small  stream  whispering  went  in  mazes  b;ifai; 
And  stealing  from  the  sea,  the  western  wisd 
Waved  the  magnolias  on  the  slope  inclined: 
The  woodpecker,  in  glittering  plumage  grcta. 
And  echoing  bill,  beneath  the  boogfas  was  sseii 
And,  arch'd  with  gay  and  pendent  flowcn  iton^ 
The  floripondio*  its  rich  trellii  wove. 
Lautaro  bent  with  looks  of  love  and  joy 
O'er  his  yet  trembling  wife  and  beauteooi  Uj, 

"  0,  by  what  miracle,  beloved  !  say. 
Hast  thou  escaped  the  perils  of  the  way 
From  Lima,  where  our  peaceful  dwelling  ftooi 
To  these  terrific  shores,  this  vale  of  blood '" 
Waked  by  his  voice,  as  from  the  sleep  of  dcsl, 
Faint  she  replied,  with  slow  recovering  totstft, 
**  Who  shall  express,  when  thou,  best  friend'  art 

gone. 
How  sunk  my  heart  .'deserted  and  alone 
*  Would  I  were  with  thee  !'  oft  I  sat  and  a^'i 
When  the  pale  moon  shone  on  the  silent  tid^- 
At  length  resolved,  I  sought  thee  o'er  the  mi: 
The  brave  bark  chcerly  went  before  the  teicB, 
That  arms  and  soldiers  to  Valdivia  b.rre. 
From  Lima  bound  to  Chili's  simthem  shore 
I  seized  the  fair  occasion— ocean  smikd, 
As  to  the  sire  I  bore  his  lisping  chilJ. 
The  storm  arose :  with  loud  and  sudJea  skrL 
The  vessel  sunk,  disparting  on  a  rock. 
Sume  mariners,  amidst  the  billows  wild. 
Scarce  saved,  in  one  small  l>oat,  me  and  arriiii- 
What  I  have  burne,  a  captive  ?$ince  thai  ^j" 
(Forgive  the«e  tears)— I  scarce  have  heiilttuy' 
None  pitied,  r>ave  one  gentle  Indian  raaii— 
A  wild  maid, — of  her  looks  1  w.ui  afniJ: 
Her  long  Muck  liuir  upon  her  shoulders  U'.l> 
And  in  her  hand  bhe  bore  a  wreathcl  siieu.'* 

Lautaro  for  a  moment  turnM  aside, 
And,  '•  0  I  my  Mster  .'"  with  f.iint  voict  heori 
**  Already  free  from  sorrow  and  alarm*, 
I  claspM  in  thought  a  husband  in  my  ana*. 
When  a  dirk  wanior,  station'd  on  the  beiB^tt 
Who  held  his  solitary  watrh  liy  ni^rht, 
IWifoie  me  stood,  anil  lifting  hiijh  hi?  lirce 
Kxclaim*d,  •  No  further,  on  thy  life,  a«Ivarcf  " 
Faint,  wearied,  sinking  to  the  earth  with  i:t^ 
Hnck  to  the  dismal  cave  my  steps  he  Icu- 
Duly  at  eve,  within  the  crjg;:y  cN  ft. 
Some  water,  and  a  mke  of  mai^e,  wrrf  I^ft' 
The  thirteenth  sun  un-cen  went  d  'wn  ihf  «kT' 
When  mornin:;  raniv,  thry  brought  me  f 'itb  t:  •** 
Hut  hu«hM  be  eveiy  M^h,  e^rh  tiNijn;  fear. 
Since  all  I  sought  on  earth,  and  all  I  Ijve.i*  wR 


*  Ont»  i>f  the  nv«t  U-autiful  of  the  U 
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ifant  raited  his  hands,  widi  glif  teBing  eye, 
I  a  large  and  radiant  bntterfljr, 
tter*d  near  hit  face }  with  looka  of  loye, 
h  and  teodemets,  Lautaro  itrore 
her  wounded  heart  i  the  holjr  lire, 
faint  lighted  with  a  transient  fire, 
if  them,  and  to  Heayen  his  prayer  addrett, 
rith  uplifted  hands,  he  wept  and  blest 
dian  came,  with  feathers  crown 'd. 
It  before  Lautaro  on  the  ground, 
tidings,  Indian  ?** 

DfDXAir. 

«When  I  led  thy  sire, 
Lte  thou  saw*st  upon  his  shield  expire, 
ir  ulmeo,  didst  thou  mark  no  trace, 

sad  looks,  of  a  rememberM  face  ? 
n  remember  Izdabel  f  Look,  here  I 

father's  hatchet  and  his  spear." 
od  of  my  infant  days,  how  I  rejoice,'* 
cried, "  once  more  to  hear  that  voice ! 

a  dream,  since  last  we  met,  has  fled^ 
>eloved  sister,  thou  art  dead  i'* 

XNDIAir. 

ne  to  guide  thee,  through  untrodden  ways, 
one  valley,  where  thy  father's  days 
ss'd ;  where  every  cave,  and  every  tree, 
3m  to  mom,  remember 'd  him  of  thee !" 
ro  cried,  **  Here,  faithful  Indian,  stay; 
last  sad  duty  yet  to  pay, 
while  we  part : — ^Thou  here  remain :" 
e,  and  pass'd  like  lightning  o'er  the  plain, 
ase,  Castiiian  maid !  thy  vain  alarms  ! 
tre  he  comes — bis  father  in  his  arms  !" 
r  lead,"  he  cried. — The  Indian,  sad  and  still, 
n  from  wood  to  vale,  from  vale  to  hill ; 
int  tired,  and  hush'd  a  while  to  rest, 
in  a  dream,  upon  its  mother's  breast ; 
tsive  mother  gray  Anselmo  led : 
Lautaro  bore  his  father  dead, 
ith  the  branching  palms  they  slept  at  night  | 
lall  birds  waked  them  ere  the  morning 
ight. 

beir  |»th,  in  distant  view,  appear'd 
untain  smoke,  that  its  dark  column  rear'd 
tdes*  summits,  in  the  pale  blue  sky, 
their  icy  pinnacles  so  high. 
ys  they  onward  held  their  eastern  way : 
fifth  rising  morn  before  them  lay 
's  lone  glen,  amid  whose  windings  green 
irrior's  loved  and  last  abode  was  seen, 
ke  went  up, — stillness  was  all  around, 
here  the  waters  fell  with  soothing  sound, 
here  the  thenca  sang  so  loud  and  clear, 
t  bright  humming-bird  was  spinning  near. 
t  all  human  tumults  seem'd  to  cease, 
Dshine  rested  on  the  spot  of  peace ; 
rrtles  bloom'd  as  fragrant  and  as  green 
autaro  scarce  had  left  the  scene, 
his  ear  the  falling  water's  spray 
swelling  with  the  sounds  of  yesterday. 
lere  yonder  rock  the  aged  cedars  shade, 
ihall  my  father's  bones  in  peace  be  laid." 
ttth  the  cedar's  shade  they  dug  the  ground ; 
lall  and  sad  communion  gather'd  round. 


Beside  the  gntT»  stood  aged  Iidabel, 

And  broke  the  spear,  and  cried,  «•  Farewell  !- 

well !— " 

Laataro  hid  Ui  face,  and  sighM  «  Adieu !" 
As  the  itone  hatchet  in  the  grave  he  threw. 
The  little  child,  that  to  its  mother  clung, 
With  sidelong  looks,  that  on  her  garment  htmg, 
Listen'd,  half-shrinking,  as  with  awe  profound. 
And  dropt  its  flowers,  unconscious,  on  the  ground. 
The  alpaca,  now  grown  old,  and  almost  wild. 
Which  poor  Oloht  cherish'd,  when  a  child. 
Came  from  the  mountains,  and  with  earnest  gast, 
Seem'd  as  remembering  those  departed  days. 
When  his  tall  neck  he  bent,  with  aspect  bland. 
And  lick'd,  in  silence,  the  caressing  hand ! 

And  now  Anselmo,  his  pale  brow  inclined. 
The  warrior's  relics,  dust  to  dust,  consign'd 
With  Christian  rites,  and  sung,  on  bending  knee, 
**  Etemam  pacem  dona,  Domine.'* 
Then  rising  up,  he  closed  the  holy  book; 
And  lifting  in  the  beam  his  lighted  look, 
(The  cross,  with  meekness,  folded  on  his  breast,) 
**  Here,  too,"  he  cried,  <*  my  bones  in  peace  shall 

rest! 
Few  years  remain  to  me,  and  never  more 
Shall  I  behold,  0  Spain  !  thy  distant  shore ! 
Here  lay  my  bones,  that  the  same  tree  may  wave 
O'er  the  poor  Christian's  and  the  Indian's  grave. 
Then  may  it — (when  the  sons  of  future  days 
Shall  hear  our  tale,  and  on  the  hillock  gaze,) 
Then  may  it  teach,  that  charity  should  bind. 
Where'er  they  roam,  the  brothers  of  mankind  ! 
The  time  shall  come,  when  wildest  tribes  shall  heir 
Thy  voice,  O  Christ .'  and  drop  the  slaughtering 

spear. 
**  Yet,  we  condemn  not  him  who  bravely  stood. 
To  seal  his  country's  freedom  with  his  blood ; 
And  if,  in  after-times,  a  mthless  band 
Of  fell  invaders  sweep  my  native  land. 
May  she,  by  Chili's  stern  example  led. 
Hurl  back  his  thunder  on  th'  assailant's  head ; 
Sustain'd  by  freedom,  strike  th'  avenging  blow. 
And  learo  one  virtue  from  her  ancient  foe  !" 

EPILOGUE. 
These  notes  I  sung  when  strove  indignant  Spain 
To  rend  th'  abhorr'd  invader's  iron  chain  ! 

With  beating  heart,  we  listen'd  from  afar 
To  each  faint  mmour  of  the  various  war ) 
Now  trembled,  lest  her  fainting  sons  should  yield  t 
Now  follow 'd  thee  to  the  ensanguined  field ; 
Thee,  most  heroic  Wellington,  and  cried. 
When  Salamanca's  plain  in  shouts  replied, 
«  All  is  not  lost !    The  scatter'd  eagles  fly— 
All  is  not  lost !    England  and  victory !" 

Hark  !  the  noise  hurtles  in  the  frozen  north ! 
France  pours  again  her  banner'd  legions  forth. 
With  trump,  and  plumed  horsemen  !  Whence  that 

cry  ? 
Lo  !  ancient  Moscow  flaming  to  the  sky ! 
Imperial  fugitive !  back  to  the  gates 
Of  Paris !  while  despair  the  tale  relates. 
Of  dire  discomfiture,  and  shame,  and  flight. 
And  the  dead,  bleaching  on  the  snows  of  night. 

I      Shout !  for  the  heart  ennobling  transport  ftlk  ! 
Conquest's  led  bannei  floaXa  i\!()ii%^^\^^ 
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Tbftt  gild  tke  guiltj  city  •    Shout  amain. 
For  Europe, — EIngland, — for  deliverM  Spain ! 
i  Sliout,  for  a  world  avenged ! 

The  toil  is  o'ery^ 
Enough  wide  earth  hath  reekM  with  human 
At  Waterloo,  amidst  the  countless  dead. 
The  waj>fiend  gave  his  last  loud  shriek,  and  fled. 
Thou  stood'st  in  front,  my  country !  on  that  day 
Of  horrors ;  thou  more  awful  didst  display 
Thy  long^tried  valour,  when  from  rank  to  rank 
Death  hunying  strode,  and  that  vast  army  shrank 
Soldiers  of  England,  the  dread  day  is  won ! 
Soldiers  of  England,  on,  brave  comrades,  on ! 
Pursue  them !  Yes,  ye  did  pursue,  till  night 
Hid  the  foul  rout  of  their  disastrous  flight 

Halt  on  this  hill— your  wasted  strength  repair. 
And  close  your  labours,  to  the  well  known  air. 
Which  e*en  your  children  sing,  **  0  Lord,  arise  !'* 
Peals  the  long  line,  '<  Scatter  his  enemies  .'*' 
Back  to  the  scenes  of  home,  the  evening  fire, 
Or  May-day  sunshine  on  the  village  spire. 
The  blissful  thought  by  that  loved  air  is  led. 
Here  heard  amidst  the  dying  and  the  dead.* 

niVas  when  aflliction  with  cold  shadow  hung 
On  half  the  wasted  world,  these  notes  I  sung. 
Thus  pass'd  the  storm,  and  o'er  a  night  of  woes 
More  beautiful  the  mom  of  freedom  rose. 
Now  with  a  sigh,  I  close,  alas !  the  strain. 
And  mourn  thy  fate,  abused,  insulted  Spain ! 
When,  for  stem  Valour,  baring  his  bold  breast, 
I  see  wan  Bigotry,  in  monkish  vest,t 
Point,  scowling,  to  the  dungeon's  gloom,  and  wave 
The  sword  insulting  o'er  the  fallen  brave, 
(The  sword  of  him  who  foreign  hate  withstood, 
Whose  point  yet  drops  with  the  invader's  blood,) 
Then,  where  yon  dark^  tribunal  shames  the  day, 
Hurl  it  with  curses  and  with  scorn  away  ! 

Turn  from  the  thought ;  and  if  one  generous  heart 
In  these  fictitious  scenes  has  borne  a  part. 
For  the  poor  Indian  in  remotest  lands, 
The  sable  slave,  that  lifts  bis  bleeding  hands. 
For  wretchedness,  and  ignorance,  and  need, 
O !  let  the  aged  missionary  plead ! 

The  tale  is  told — a  talc  of  days  of  yore. 
The  soldier — the  gray  father — are  no  more ; 
And  the  brief  shades,  that  pleased  a  while  the  eye 
Are  faded,  like  the  landscapes  of  the  sky. 

Yet  may  the  moral  still  remain  impress 'd 
To  warm  the  patriot,  or  the  pious  breast 
Where'er  aggression  marches,  may  the  brave 
Rush  unappaird  their  father's  land  to  save ! 
Where  sounds  of  glad  salvation  are  gone  out 
Unto  all  lands,  as  with  an  angel's  shout. 
May  holy  zeal  its  energies  employ  ! 
Rocks  of  Saldanna,  break  forth  into  joy  ! 
Isles,  o'er  the  waste  of  desert  ocean  strown, 
Rivers,  that  sweep  through  shades  and  sands  un- 
known. 


•  Alluding  to  a  roost  inlcrcsiing  fact  in  the  history  of 
that  eventful  struggle,  closed  by  iho  naliooal  air  of  God 
save  the  King. 

t  Alluding  to  the  unjust  trratment  of  thnao  brave  mon 
who  saved  the  life  and  the  throne  of  a  bigoted  and  un- 
frateful  prince. 
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Mountains  of  inmost  Afrie,  when  b»  nj 
Hath  ever  pierced,  from  Bethlea^  ftu  of  Isj 
Savages,  i&tree  with  dube,  and  thsfgy  kiiE, 
Who  woods  and  thickets  with  the  Ikm  ibait, 
Hark  !  the  glad  echoes  of  the  dills  repcst, 
**  How  beauteous,  in  the  desert,  are  the  fest 
Of  them,  who  bear,  o'er  wastes  and  tiacklesB  s 
Tidings  of  mercy  to  remotest  lands  V 

Patiently  plodding,  the  MoraTiaa  BiiM 
Sees  stealing  culture  creep  along  tbt  wfld. 
And  twice  ten  thousand  leagues  o^  oessn^  r 
And  far  from  friends  whom  he  may  sec  no  moi 
Constmcts  the  warmer  hut,  or  delves  the  sod; 
Cheerful,  as  still  beneath  the  eye  of  God. 
Where,  muttering  spoil,  or  death,  the  Caflre  jni\ 
Or  moonlight  wolves,  a  gaunt  assembly,  bewP 
No  sounds  are  heard  along  the  champaiga  widi 
But  one  small  chapel  bell,  at  eventide, 
Whilst  notes  unwonted  linger  in  the  air. 
The  songs-  of  Sion,  or  the  voice  of  prayer ! 

And  thou,  the  light  of  God's  eternal  waid, 
Record,  and  Spirit  of  the  living  Lord, 
Hid  and  unknown  from  half  the  world,— 4t  ki 
Rise  like  the  sun,  and  go  forth  in  thy  strength 
Already  towering  o'er  old  Ganges  stream. 
The  dark  pagoda  brightens  in  thy  beam: 
And  the  dim  eagles,  on  the  topmost  height 
Of  Jsggeraaut,  shine  as  in  morning  light  ? 
Beyond  the  snows  of  savage  Labrador 
The  ray  pervades  pale  Greenland's  wintry  ihD 
The  demon  spell,  that  bound  the  slumhcsingM 
Dissolves  before  its  holy  influence. 
As  the  gray  rock  of  ice,  a  shapeless  heap, 
Thaws  in  the  sunshine  of  the  summer  deepu 
Proceed,  auspicious  and  eventful  day  ! 
Banner  of  Christ,  thy  ampler  folds  display ! 
Let  Atlas  shout  with  Andes,  and  proclaim 
To  earth,  and  sea,  and  skies,  a  Saviour's 
Till  an^cl  voices  in  the  sound  shall  blend, 
And  one  hosanna  from  all  worlds  ascend ! 


SONG*  OF  THE  CID.f 

The  Cid  is  sitting,  in  maitial  state, 

Within  Valcntia's  wall ; 
And  chiefs  of  high  renown  attend 

The  knightly  festival. 

Brave  Alvar  Fanez,  and  a  troop 
Of  gallant  men,  were  there ; 

And  there  came  Donna  Ximena, 
His  wife  and  daughters  fair. 

^Mien  the  foot-page  bont  on  hi<  knee. 
What  tidinf^  brought  he  then  P 

"  Morocco's  king  is  on  the  seas, 
With  fifty  thousand  men.' 


>t 


"  Now  God  be  praised  !"  the  Cid  be  cried, 

"  Let  every  hold  be  stored : 
Let  fly  the  holy  eonfalon«t 

And  give  *  St.  Janie*,'  the  word.' 


i« 


•  Rpferrcd  to  in  p.  5^15. 

t  Comiuro  with  S^Hi'.hcj'i  tJmiraUc  iransUuoa  of 
Ci.l. 
^     %  Burner  consecralcu  ly  the  p.^. 
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And  now,  opon  the  tnirtt  Uifik, 

Wat  lieaid  the  tignal  dmmi 
And  loud  the  watchmui  blew  bii  tmmp. 

And  cried,  <*  They  cone !  they  come!*' 

The  Cid  then  niied  his  iwind  on  high. 
And  by  God's  mother  iwoie, 

Theee  walls,  hard-gotten,  he  would  keep. 
Or  bathe  their  base  in  gore. 

^  My  wife,  my  daughter,  what,  in  tears ! 

Nay,  hang  not  thus  your  head ; 
For  you  shall  see  how  well  we  fight  $ 

How  soldiers  earn  their  bread. 

^  We  will  go  out  against  the  Moors, 
And  crush  them  in  your  sight}" 

i^ad  all  the  Christians  shouted  loud, 
«  May  God  defend  the  right  !** 

Be  took  his  wife  and  daughter's  hand. 

So  resolute  was  he, 
JkMiA  led  them  to  the  highest  tower 

That  overlooks  the  sea. 

TVboy  saw  how  rast  a  pagan  power 

Came  sailing  o'er  the  brine ; 
^Cbey  saw,  beneath  the  morning  light, 

TIm  Moorish  crescents  shine. 


ladies  then  grew  deadly  pale, 
Ae  heart-struck  with  dismay  { 
.And  when  they  heard  the  tambours  beat, 
They  tum'd  their  head  away. 

Tbm  thronged  streamers  glittering  flew. 

The  sun  was  shining  bright, 
««Now  cheer,"  the  yaliant  Cid  he  cried  { 

"  This  is  a  glorious  sight !" 

Whilst  thus,  with  shuddering  look  aghast. 

These  fearful  ladies  stood, 
T1b0  Cid  he  raised  his  sword,  and  cried, 

"  All  this  is  for  your  good. 

<*  Kre  fifteen  days  are  gone  and  past. 

If  God  assist  the  right, 
Tliote  tambours  that  now  sound  to  scare. 

Shall  sound  for  your  delight" 

TIm  Moors  who  press'd  beneath  the  towers 

Now  «  AUah !  Allah !"  sung; 
Sneh  Christian  knight  his  broad-sword  drew. 

And  loud  the  trumpets  rung. 

Then  up,  the  noble  Cid  bespoke. 

**  Let  each  brave  warrior  go. 
And  arm  himself,  in  dusk  of  mom. 

Ere  chanticleer  shall  crow  i 

<<  And  in  the  lofty  minster  church. 

On  Santiago  call,— 
That  good  Bishoppe  Hieronymo,* 

Shall  there  absolve  you  alL 

•*  But  let  us  prudent  counsel  take. 

In  this  eventful  hour : 
For  yon  proud  infidels,  I  ween, 

They  are  a  mighty  power." 

Then  Alvar  Fanez  counsell'd  well, 
**  We  will  deceive  the  Ibe, 

'  The  common  phraseology  of  the  old  metrical  ballad. 
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And  ambush  with  three  hundred  men,' 
Ere  the  first  cock  does  crow  t 

"And  when  against  the  Moorish  men 

The  Cid  leads  up  his  powers,— 
We,  rushing  from  the  hollow  glen. 

Will  fall  on  them  with  ours." 

This  counsel  pleased  the  chieftain  wellt 

He  said,  it  should  be  so ; 
And  the  good  bishop  should  sing  mass. 

Ere  the  first  cock  did  crow. 

The  day  is  gone,  the  night  is  come  i 

At  cock-crow  all  appear 
In  Pedro's  church  to  shrive  themselves. 

And  holy  mass  to  hear  t 

On  Santiago  there  they  call'd. 

To  hear  them  and  to  save  $ 
And  that  good  bishop,  at  the  mass. 

Great  absolution  gave. 

<<  Fear  not,"  he  cried, «  when  thousands  oleed. 

When  horse  on  man  shall  roll ! 
Whoever  dies,  I  take  his  sins. 

And  God  shall  save  his  souL 

<<  A  boon !  a  boon !"  the  bishop  cried, 

**  I  have  sung  mass  to-day ; 
Let  me  be  foremost  in  the  fight. 

And  lead  the  bloody  fray." 

Now  Alvar  Fanez  and  his  men 

Had  gain'd  the  thicket's  shade ; 
And,  with  hush'd  breath  and  anxious  eye, 

Had  there  their  ambush  laid. 

Four  thousand  men,  with  trump,  and  shoot. 

Forth  issued  from  the  gate ; 
Where  my  brave  Cid,  in  harness  bright. 

On  Bavi^ca  sate. 

They  pass'd  the  ambush  on  the  left. 
And  march'd  o'er  dale  and  down. 

Till  soon  they  saw  the  Moorish  camp 
Betwixt  them  and  the  town. 

.My  Cid  then  spurr'd  his  horse,  and  set 

The  battle  in  array. 
The  first  beam  on  his  standard  shone 

Which  Pero  bore  that  day 

When  this  the  Moors  astonied  saw, 

«  AUah  !"  began  their  cry  t 
The  tambours  beat,  the  cymbals  rung. 

As  they  would  rend  the  sky. 

**  Banner,  advance !"  my  Cid  cried  then. 

And  raised  aloft  his  sword  ; 
The  whole  host  answer'd  with  a  shout, 

«  St.  Mary,  and  our  Lord !" 

That  good  Bishop,  Hieronymo, 

Bravely  his  battle  bore ; 
And  cried,  as  he  spurr'd  on  his  resolute  steed, 

"  Hurrah !  for  the  Campeador ." 


t» 


The  Moorish  and  the  Christian  host 
Mingle  their  dying  cries, 

And  many  a  horse  along  the  plain 
Without  his  rider  flies. 
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Now  Alvar  Ftnez,  and  hif  men, 
Who  crouch'd  in  thkketi  low, 

Letp*d  up,  and,  with  the  lightning  glmce, 
Rush'd  on  the  wavering  foe. 

The  Moon,  who  eaw  their  pennons  gay 

All  waving  in  the  wind. 
Fled  in  despair,  for  itill  they  fearM 

A  greater  host  behind. 

The  crescent  sinks !— ^  Punne !  pnnue ! 

Haste — spur  along  the  plain ! 
See  where  they  fall — sec  where  they  lie, 

Never  to  rise  again." 

Of  fifty  thousand  who,  at  morn. 

Came  forth  in  armour  bright. 
Scarce  fifteen  thousand  souls  were  left. 

To  teU  the  tale  at  night 

tiy  Cid  then  wiped  his  bloody  brow. 

And  thus  was  heard  to  say, 
«  Well,  Bavi^ca,^  hast  thou  sped. 

My  noble  horse !  to-day." 

If  thousands  then  escaped  the  sword. 

Let  none  my  Cid  condemn ; 
For  they  were  swept  into  the  sea. 

And  the  surge  went  over  them. 

There's  many  a  maid  of  Tetuan 

All  day  shall  sit  and  weep  i 
But  never  see  her  lover's  sail 

Shine  on  the  northern  deep. 

There's  many  a  mother,  with  her  babe. 
Shall  pace  the  sounding  shore. 

And  think  upon  its  father's  smile. 
Whom  ohc  shall  sec  no  more. 

Rock,  hoary  ocean,  mournfully, 

Upon  thy  billowy  bed ; 
For,  dark  and  deep,  thy  surges  sweep 

O'er  thousands  of  the  dead. 


SONNETS  WRITTKN  CHIEFLY  DU- 
RING  VARIOrS  JOURNEYS.* 

IX   TWO    PARTS. 

Caniantos,  licet  uf.\uo,  minua  via  IvJrt,  eamus. 

Still  let  ui  soothe  our  iraTel  with  a  strain. 

Warton. 

PART    L 

SONNET. 
wnrrTEir  at  tin  r.MouTii,  ifoaTiiuMBEnLAND,  after 

A    TEMPr.STl'JlUS    VOYAGE. 

As  slow  I  climb  the  clitTs  ascending  side. 
Much  musing  on  the  track  of  terror  past. 
When  o'er  the  dark  wave  rode  the  howling  blast, 

Pleased  I  look  back,  and  view  the  tranquil  tide 

•  His  brourile  horsp. 

t  ThMe  iimnpta  wera  dedlcat*-<)  "To  th«  Kpv.  Newton 
O^K  D.D.,  Dean  of  WiucUciU'r.-\>v)aU«ai\,Y)'vV\a,No\. 
IW." 


That  laves  the  pebbled  ihore  t  nad 
Of  evening  imilef  oo  the  gray  bnftlfeit. 
And  yon  forsaken  tower*  that  tiBM  hM  ns!: 
The  lifted  oar  far  off  with  lilver  gleam 
li  toQch'd,  and  hoahM  ia  aU  tbc  billnry  inf  i 
Soothed  by  the  icene,  tlna  on  tired  Batae^bnirt 
A  stillness  slowly  steab,  and  kindred  ml; 
While  sea-sounds  lull  her,  as  iha  tinki  to  slscpii 
Like  melodici  which  mourn  upon  the  liyrt. 
Waked  by  the  breeze,  and,  as  they  ido«ib,cipbi 


SONNET. 

AT  BAKBOBOUOB  GAinj:.t 

Ye  holy  towers  that  shade  the  wave-woca  stnp^ 
Long  may  ye  rear  your  aged  brows  sobliBt, 
Though  hurrying  silent  by,  relcnUesi  lias 

Assail  you,  and  the  winter  whirlwind^  sweey ! 

For  far  from  blazing  grandeur's  crowded  hnik, 
Here  Charity  hath  fixM  lier  chosen  eeal. 
Oft  listening  tearful  when  the  wild  wiodiM 

With  hollow  bodingi  round  your  aneicat  wiOii 

And  Pity,  at  the  dark  and  stormy  hoar 
Of  midnight,  when  the  moon  is  hid  oa  U^ 

Keeps  her  lone  watch  upon  the  topmost  torn, 
And  turns  her  ear  to  each  expiring  ay; 

Blest  if  her  aid  some  fainting  wretch  miglrt  mn. 

And  snatch  him  cold  and  speechless  6«  Ar 
wave. 


SONNET. 

TO  THE   aiVER   WCXSBECK.^ 

While  slowly  wanders  thy  sei}ue$ier'J  fticsiu 
Wensbeck  !  the  mossy-scat terM  rucks  anaBf, 
In  fancy's  ear  still  making  plaioti«e  socf 

To  the  dark  woimIs  above,  that  waving 


*  Tynoinnuth  |>riiiry  and  cas'.lf ,  N* 411111x01  «ri&^-1V 
miiains  of  this  monaMerj  an*  situaied  on  a  hif^  1*^7 
f^int,  on  the  nurth  biiIh  of  ihe  entrance  lou  *^  1*^ 
Tyne,  aU-nit  a  mil*'  ami  a  half  liclnw  X  iRh-Sri^h  Tte 
flailed  rock  on  which  lhf>  monnntery  »t««d  if^e*^  *> 
viaible  at  sea  a  loni;  way  off,  in  evi-ry  dirrcu^tfeacf 
it  [iresented  il«elf  as  if  ezhoning  the  »>ain«n  la  ASfV  v 
make  thrir  vim^,  ami  pnunise  niaasra  ami  ;««»■■  vtki 
Vir^rin  Mary  ami  St.  Qswin  (ur  thfir  dMiivmacf 

t  This  very  ancient  casilp,  with  its  oztensnt  taflam 
h««rpu>fure  th«»  propony  of  thp  family  ..f  F-icrM.  rt* 
heiress  married  lAinl  Crewp,  timhop  i<r  Durham,  ii  an^ 
prialf^  liy  thn  will  of  thai  pioiu  |«i>lit<*  t'*  mai*  brvrv 
lt>nt  |>ur|ii«M ;  particularly  that  of  iniiiiffi*<nfl«  :b«:=: 
rclicrto  such  aliiiiwn'ckt^l  mariners  as  may  haf(va'.  ' 
cast  on  this  ilancffous  coast,  fi>r  wh<-«e  preiipr««k4k  isl 
that  of  their  vrMTlSft'vrry  i^isuiiMp  aasisianr**  iseootri*^ 
ami  is  at  all  times  r«>aiiy.    The  wholr  fwiate  m  ««k<  ^ 
the  hands  (if  tnisie«^  uui-  of  wh>im,Dr  Sharp. ail h^'a-'O 
of  Northumlmrlaud,  M  iih  an  aoii\f*  i^*m\  well  suit«0  :.-  > 
nature  (if  th«*  huiiianp  instiiuti.in.  iiiakpt  thv  cadi*  >■» 
chief  n'sidpnce,  attpn>!inc  wiih  unwr«n«^  dil^tKf  '- 
thp  priiior  aii]i|ii-atiiin  of  ihM  chanty. 

t  Tho  Wenslvrk  is  a  nnnantic  aO'l  wtf\wmfnAr^^ 
in  Northumlwrland.  On  iia  I  tanks  i«  situaiMl  mr  La^'t^ 
ChaiW.  "The  remains  i-f  this  siiialj  cha|«'l.  crceMtf*. 
(says  Ur-me,)  siami  in  a  shoily  suliiujp.im  ih,>  Btfft  task 
i.f  ihp  Wensbeck,  a»MUi  thrptMin^rtrni  >4  \  rr.il"  »Hii' 
IVahalU  in  a  s|»4  adiniraMy  ralcula^rO  Ur  in<x*a«««^ 
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er  some  enchjuited  spot  i  itmoved 
B*s  rain  coil,  I  listen  to  the  wind, 
ik  I  bear  meek  sorrow's  pUint,  iccUned 
rsaken  tomb  of  one  sbe  loved ! 
> !  ye  lend  a  pleasure,  long  nnknown, 
grho  passes  weary  on  his  way- 
well  tear,  wbicb  now  he  turns  to  pay, 
c  you ; — and  whene'er  of  pleasures  flown 
ome  long-lost  image  would  renew, 
haunts  I  be  will  remember  you. 


SONNET. 


TO  THE    niVER  TWEED. 


I  a  Stranger,  that  with  wandering  feet 
and  dale  has  jonraey'd  many  a  mile 
s  weaiy  thoughts  he  might  beguile,) 
turns  thy  beauteous  scenes  to  greet 
ig  branches  that  romantic  bend 
tall  banks,*  a  soothing  charm  bestow ; 
raiurs  of  thy  wandering  wave  below 
s  ear  the  pity  of  a  friend, 
stream !  though  now  along  thy  shore, 
pring  returns  in  all  her  wonted  pride, 
erd's  distant  pipe  is  heard  no  more, 
t  with  pensive  peace  could  I  abide,! 
be  stormy  world's  tumultuous  roar, 
» upon  thy  banks  at  eventide. 


8QM1IBT. 
on  LXAvnro  a  villaob  »  sootland. 

Cltidale,  as  thy  romantie  Tales  I  leave. 
And  bid  &rewell  to  each  retiring  hill. 
Where  fond  attention  seems  to  linger  still. 
Tracing  the  broad  bright  landscape  {  much  I  grievt 
That,  mingled  with  the  toiling  crowd,  no  more 
I  may  return  your  varied  views  to  mark. 
Of  rocks  amid  the  sunshine  towering  dark. 
Of  rivers  winding  wild,*  and  mountains  hoar. 
Or  castle  gleaming  on  the  distant  steep  S* 
For  this  a  kwk  back  on  thy  hills  I  cast. 
And  many  a  soften'd  image  of  tbe  past 
Pleased  I  combine,  and  bid  remembrance  ketp. 
To  soothe  me  with  fair  views  and  fancies  mde, 
When  I  pursue  my  path  in  solitude. 


SONNET. 

as  slow  thy  placid  shades  descend, 

with  gentlest  hush  the  landscape  still,  ~ 

cly  battlement,  and  farthest  hill 

,  I  think  of  those  that  have  no  friend, 

,  perhaps,  by  melancholy  led, 

he  broad  blaze  of  day,  where  pleasure 

mts, 

S,  wander  'mid  thy  lonely  haunts 

ind  watch  the  tints  that  o'er  thy  bed 

»ly,  to  their  pensive  fancy's  eye 

ing  fairy  vales,  where  the  tired  mind 

«st,  beyond  the  murmurs  of  mankind, 

tbe  hourly  moans  of  misery ! 

iteous  views,  that  hope's  fair  gleams  the 

die 

lik  like  you,  and  perish  as  they  smile ! 

m  beanlifolly  characterised  bj  Akenside,  who 

Mar  It: 

» Nenhonibrian  shades,  which  overlook 

rocky  paToment,  and  the  inoasy  falls 

Aitary  Wensbeck*s  limpid  stream  I 

'  gladly  I  recall  your  well  known  seats 

rved  of  old,  and  that  delightlbl  time 

m  all  alone,  for  many  a  summer^  day, 

Ader^  through  your  calm  receaaea,  led 

ileoce  by  aome  powerful  hand  uoaeen." 

sa  on  paaaing  the  Tweed  at  Kelao,  where  the 

much  more  pictureaquethan  it  ia  near  Berwick, 

leneral  route  of  tiaTellera  into  Scotland.    It  waa 

I  and  atill  autumnal  eve  when  we  paased. 

■g  to  the  aimple  and  aifeaing  pastoral  sUains 

^iff^^fttA  iiag  been  ao  long  celet^raied.    1  need 

Ml  Lochaber,  the  braea  of  Ballendine,  Tweed- 


SONNET. 
TO  THE  rnvTEM  iTCHiv,  NEAm  wnrroN. 

iTCHiir.t  when  I  behold  thy  banks  again. 
Thy  crumbling  margin,  and  thy  silver  breast. 
On  which  the  selfume  tinU  still  seem'd  to  iwtt 

Why  feels  my  heart  the  shivering  sense  of  pain  ? 

Is  it — that  many  a  stmimer's  day  has  past 
Since,  in  life's  mom,  I  caroll'd  on  thy  side  ? 
Is  it— that  oft,  since  then,  my  heart  has  sighM, 

As  youth,  and  hope's  delusive  gleams,  flew  fist? 
Is  it — that  those,  who  circled  on  thy  shore, 
Companions  of  my  youth,  now  meet  no  more  ? 

Whate'er  the  catise,  upon  thy  banks  I  bend. 
Sorrowing,  yet  feel  such  solace  at  my  heart. 

As  at  the  meeting  of  some  long-lost  friend. 
From  whom,  in  happier  hours,  we  wept  to  ptii4 


SONNET. 

0  TOVESTT !  though  from  thy  haggard  eye, 
Thy  cheerless  mien,  of  every  charm  bereft. 
Thy  brow  that  hope's  last  traces  long  have  left. 

Vain  fortune's  feeble  sons  with  terror  fly  i 

1  love  thy  solitary  haunts  to  seek  :•— 
For  pity,  reckless  of  her  own  distress ; 
And  patienee,  in  the  pall  of  wretchedness. 

That  turns  to  the  bleak  storm  her  faded  cheek  i 
And  piety,  that  never  told  her  wrong ; 

And  meek  content,  whose  griefs  no  more  rebel  | 
And  genius,  warbling  sweet  her  saddest  song  i 

And  sorrow,  listening  to  a  lost  friend's  knell. 
Long  banish'd  from  the  world's  insulting  throng ; 

With  thee,  and  thy  unfriended  offspring,  dwell. 


•  There  Is  a  wlldneas  alraoal  fantaaUc  in  the  vfev  of 
the  rlTor  from  Stirling  Caatle,  the  coarse  of  whkh  Is  saea 
for  many  milea,  making  a  thouMod  tumlnfa. 

t  The  Itchin  to  a  riTer  running  from  WlnchMer  to 
Southampton,  the  banka  of  which  have  been  the  scene  «f 
many  a  hoUdap  tport.  The  lines  were  conpoaed  oo  aa 
evening  in  a  Journey  (him  Oxford  to  Southamploa,the  fti« 
time  I  had  seen  the  luhin  since  I  left  achool. 

X  We  remember  them  aa  frienda  (iram ' 
sorry  ever  U)  hate  pwde^—aaithJa  T^iaw^' 
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BOWLES. 


SONNET. 
AT  DOYEX  CLirrS,  JULY  20,  1787. 

On  these  white  cliffs,  thtt,  etlm  above  the  flood. 
Uplift  their  shadowing  heads,  and,  at  their  feet, 
Searee  hear  the  surge  that  has  for  ages  beat, 

Sure  manjr  a  lonely  wanderer  has  stood ; 

And,  whilst  the  lifted  murmur  met  his  ear, 
And  o'er  the  distant  billows  the  still  ere 
Sail*d  slow,  has  thought  of  all  his  heart  most 
leave 

To-morrow ;  of  the  friends  he  loved  most  dear; 

Of  social  scenes,  from  which  he  wept  to  parti 
But  if,  like  me,  he  knew  how  fruitless  all 
The  thoughts  that  would  full  fain  the  past 
recall. 

Soon  would  he  quell  the  risings  of  his  heart. 

And  brave  the  wild  winds  and  unhearing  tide — 

The  world  his  country,  and  his  God  his  guide. 


SONNET. 

AT  OfTKHD,  LANDINO,  JULY  21,  1787. 

Tbx  orient  beam  illumes  the  parting  oai^— 
From  yonder  azure  track,  emerging  white. 
The  earliest  sail  slow  gains  upon  the  sight. 
And  the  blue  wave  comes  rippling  to  the  shore— 
MMntime  far  off  the  rear  of  darkness  flies : 
Tet  'mid  the  beauties  of  the  mom,  unmoved. 
Like  one  for  ever  torn  from  all  he  loved. 
Towards  Albion^s  heights  I  turn  my  longing  eyes, 
Where  every  pleasure  seemM  erewhile  to  dwell : 
Tet  boots  it  not  to  think,  or  to  complain. 
Musing  sad  ditties  to  the  reckless  main : 
To  dreams  like  these,  adieu !  the  pealing  bell 
Speaks  of  the  hour  that  stays  not — and  the  day 
To  life's  sad  turmoil  calls  my  heart  away. 


SONNET. 

AT  OSTEND,  JULY   22,    1787. 

How  sweet  the  tuneful  bells'  responsive  peal  !* 
As  when,  at  opening  morn,  the  fragrant  breeze 
Breathes  on  the  trembling  sense  of  wan  disease. 

So  piercing  to  my  heart  their  force  I  feel ! 


«  Written  on  landing  atOsteiul,aod  hearing,  verjearlj 

In  the  morning,  the  carillons. 
The  effect  of  bells  has  been  often  described,  but  bj  none 

more  beautifully  than  Cowper  :— 

How  toft  the  music  of  thoee  village  bells, 
Falling  at  intervals  upon  the  ear 
lo  cadence  sweet,  now  dying  all  away, 
Now  pealing  loud  again,  and  louder  still, 
Clear  and  sonorous,  as  the  gale  comes  on ! 
With  easy  force  it  opens  all  the  colls 
Where  memory  slept.    Wherever  I  have  heard 
A  kindred  melody,  the  scene  recurs, 
And  with  it  all  its  pleasures  and  iu  pains. 
Such  comprehensive  views  the  spirit  lakes, 
That  in  a  few  short  moments  I  retrace 
(As  in  a  map  the  voyager  his  course) 


And  haifc !  with  letieniiig  adnee  mam  Oq 

And  BOW,  akmg  the  whto  mad  ltv«l  tUr, 

They  fling  their  meinncholy  nwk  wiiei 

Bidding  me  many  a  tender  tbooght  racal 

Of  iODmer  days,  and  those  delightfU  jmn 

When  by  my  native  strenmt,  in  lilie^  6ir 

The  moamful  magic  of  their  mingliif  cfca 

First  waked  my  wondering  childhood  nts  ti 

But  lofimin^  now,  when  all  thooe  dayi  ait  o* 

Thetouttdiof  joyooce  heatd,  and  haud  no  i 


SONNET. 


OH  THX  Kivn 


'TWAS 


I 


0  TiMX !  who  know'st  a  lenient  hand  to  hy 
Softest  on  sorrow's  wound,  and  slowly 

The  windinp  oC  my  way  through  man,  lem,        \  JJ-^}^^  ^  *^  ^^  ^  wewy  s«i.e) 


mom,  and  beauteooa  oa  the  ni 
brow 
(Hung  with  the  heamj  clutten  of  the 
Stream 'd  the  blue  light,  when  on  the 
Rhine 
We  bounded,  and  the  white  wnvas 

prow 
In  murmurs  parted  r— YaiTing  as  we  fa* 
Lo !  the  woods  open,  and  the  rocki  itCin^ 
Some  convent's  ancient  walls  orglistsaiag 
'Mid  the  bright  landscape's  track  vnlbldiag  si 
Here  dark,  with  furrow*d  aspect,  like  dsspsif, 
Frowns  the  bleak  cliff— -there  on  the  wood! 

side 
The  shadowy  sunshine  pours  its  streiMiog 
Whilst  hope,  enchanted  with  the  scene  so  his 
Would  wish  to  linger  many  a  summerli  d^. 
Nor  heeds  how  fast  the  prospect  winds  awsy. 


SONNET. 


AT  A    COIfVWfT. 


Iv  chance  some  pensive  stranger,  hither  ltd, 
(His  bosom  glowing  from  majestic  views, 
The  gorgeous  dome,  or  the  prood  Isaim 
hues,) 
Should  ask  who  sleeps  beneath  this  \am\j  Irf" 
Tis  poor  Matilda !— To  the  cIoisterM  sccai, 
A  mourner,  beauteous  and  unknown,  ihi  cm 
To  shed  her  tears  immark'd,  and  qattck 
flame 
Of  fruitless  love :  yet  was  her  look  serene 
As  the  pale  moonlight  in  the  midnight  aailci 
Her  voice  was  soft,  which  yet  a  chaos  eo 

lend, 
Like  that  which  spoke  of  a  departed  frisad 
And  a  meek  sadness  sat  upon  her  smile ! 
Now,  far  removed  from  every  earthly  ill. 
Her  woes  are  buried,  and  her  heart  is  stilL 


SONNET. 
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I  rett  mj  on^  hope  at  last, 
tuDk,  when  thou  hast  dried  the  bitter  tear 
Iowa  in  vain  o'er  all  my  soul  held  dear, 
tok  back  on  every  sorrow  put, 
it  life's  peaceful  evening  with  a  sDiil»— 
ne  lone  bird,  at  day's  departing  hour, 
in  the  sunbeam,  of  the  transient  shower 
il,  though  its  wings  are  wet  the  while: — 
bow  much  must  that  poor  heart  endure, 
lopes  from  thee,  and  thee  alone,  a  ewe ! 


SONNET. 

>,  and  sad,  and  slow,  from  day  to  day 
ney  on,  yet  pensive  turn  to  view 
re  the  rich  landscape  gleams  with  softer  hue) 
«ms,  and  vales,  and  hiUs,  that  steal  away. 
it  with  the  children  of  the  earth : 
hen  life's  goodly  prospect  opens  round, 
spirits  beat  to  tread  that  fairy  ground, 
fvery  vale  sounds  to  the  pipe  of  mirth. 
a  vain  hope  and  easy  youth  beguiles, 
oon  a  longing  look,  like  me,  they  cast 
OD  the  pleasing  prospect  of  the  pastt 
7  points  where  still  far  onward  smiles 
nny  spot,  and  her  fair  colouring  blends, 
erless  on  their  path  the  night  descends. 


SONNET. 
m  A  DxsTAirr  vizw  or  kvolanb. 

im  mine  eyes  the  tears  unbidden  start, 
ee,  my  country,  and  the  long-lost  sight 
r  own  clifis,  that  lift  their  summits  white 
he  wave,  once  more  my  beating  heart 
ger  hope  and  filial  transport  hails  ! 
s  of  my  youth,  reviving  gales  ye  bring, 
hen  erewbile  the  tuneful  mom  of  spring 
iwoke  amidst  your  blooming  vales, 
*d  with  fragrance  every  painted  plain ; 
ire  those  hours,  and  all  the  joys  they  gave ! 
till  I  gaze,  and  count  each  rising  wave 
an  me  nearer  to  your  haunts  again ; 
,  Inid  those  woods  and  vales  so  fair, 
r  to  peace,  I  yet  may  meet  her  there. 


SONNET. 


*0  IBS   UVXm    CHSXWELL,  OXFOID. 

ELL !  bow  pleased  along  thy  willowM  hedge 
hile  I  stray'd,  or  when  the  mom  began 
igt  the  distant  turret's  gleamy  fan, 
ing  glimmer'd  o'er  the  sighing  sedge  ! 
IT  reposing  on  thy  banks  once  more, 
the  pipe  farewell,  and  that  sad  lay 
te  music  on  my  melancholy  way 
:  amid  thy  waving  willows  hoar 
;  a  while  to  rest-^11  the  bright  sun 
r  leton,  as  when  heaven's  beauteous  bofw 
•OB  the  night-etorm's  passing  wings  beloir  t 
m  hetide,  yet  somethinf  have  I  w«mi 


Of  solace,  that  may  bear  me  on  serene. 

Till  eve's  tost  hush  shall  close  the  silent  scene. 


PART   IL 


SONNET. 


As  one  who,  long  by  wasting  sickness  won. 
Weary  has  watch'd  the  lingering  ni^  and 

heard 
Heartless  the  carol  of  the  matin  bird 
Salute  his  lonely  porch,  now  first  at  mom 
Goes  forth,  leaving  his  melancholy  bed  $ 
He  the  green  slope  and  level  meadow  views. 
Delightful  bathed  with  slow-ascending  dews ; 
Or  marks  the  clouds,  that  o'er  the  mountain*!  bead 
In  varying  forms  fantastic  wander  white ; 
Or  turns  his  ear  to  every  random  song. 
Heard  ttie  green  river's  winding  marge  along. 
The  whilst  each  sense  is  steep'd  in  still  delight. 
With  such  delight,  o'er  all  my  heart  I  feel. 
Sweet  hope!  thy  fragrance  pure  and  healing  incense 
steal! 


SONNET. 
ocroBBB,  1799. 

Go  then,  and  join  the  roaring  city^  throng ! 
Me  thou  dost  leave  to  solitude  and  tears. 
To  busy  fantasies,  and  boding  fears. 
Lest  ill  betide  thee :  but  twill  not  be  long. 
And  the  hard  season  shall  be  past  t  till  then 
Live  happy ;  sometimes  the  forsaken  shade 
Remembering,  and  these  trees  now  left  to  fuk ; 
Nor  'mid  the  busy  scenes  and  **  hum  of  men," 
Wilt  thou  my  cares  forget :  in  heaviness 
To  me  the  hours  shall  roll,  weary  and  slow, 
Till,  mournful  autumn  past,  and  all  the  snow 
Of  winter  pale !  the  glad  hour  I  shall  bless. 
That  shall  restore  thee  from  the  crowd  again. 
To  the  green  hamlet  in  the  peaceful  plain. 


SONNET. 

HOVUCBEE,  1793. 

Themb  is  strange  music  in  the  stirring  wind. 
When  lowers  the  autumnal  eve,  and  all  alone 
To  the  dark  wood's  cold  covert  thpu  art  gone. 
Whose  ancient  trees  on  the  rough  slope  reclined 
Rock,  and  at  times  scatter  their  tresses  sear. 
If  in  such  shades,  beneath  their  murmuring. 
Thou  late  hast  pass'd  the  happier  hours  of  spring, 
With  sadness  thou  wilt  mark  the  fading  year ; 
Chiefly  if  one,  with  whom  such  sweets  at  mom 
Or  eve  thou'st  shared,  to  distant  scenes  shall 

stray. 
0,  spring,  return !  return,  auspicious  Ifay ! 
But  sad  will  be  thy  coming,  and  forlom. 
If  she  return  not  with  th^  cYMKnu^tvi  <> 
Who  from  these  ibaAca  ia  fioM^f^xA  ^u  wvi* 


». 
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SONNET. 
APRIL,    1793. 

Whmb  wu  that  ^Dtle  voice,  that  whispering 
fweet. 

Promised  methougfat  loDg  days  of  bliss  sincere  ? 

Soothing  it  stole  on  nij  deluded  ear, 
Most  like  soft  music,  that  might  sometimes  cheat 
Thoughts  dark  and  drooping !  Twas  the  voice  of 
hope. 

Of  love,  and  social  scenes,  it  seemM  to  speak. 

Of  truth,  of  friendship,  of  affection  meek  $ 
That,  0 !  poor  friend,  might  to  life's  downward 

slope 
Lead  us  in  peace,  and  bless  our  latest  hours. 

Ah  me !  the  prospect  sadden  *d  as  she  sung ; 

Loud  on  my  startled  ear  the  death-bell  rung ; 
Chill  darkness  wrapt  the  pleasurable  bowers. 
Whilst  horror,  pointing  to  yon  breathless  clay, 
**  No  peace  be  thine,"  ezclaim*d ;  **  away,  away  !'* 


SONNET. 
MAT,  1793. 

As  o'er  these  hills  I  take  my  silent  rounds. 
Still  on  that  vision  which  is  flown  I  dwell ! 
On  images  I  loved  (alas,  how  well !) 
Now  past,  and  but  remember*d  like  sweet  sounds 
Of  yesterday !  yet  in  my  breast  I  keep 
Such  recollections,  painful  though  they  seem. 
And  hours  of  joy  retrace,  till  from  my  dream 
I  wake,  and  find  them  not :  then  I  could  weep 
To  think  that  time  so  soon  each  sweet  devours ; 
To  think  so  soon  life's  first  endearments  fail. 
And  we  are  still  misled  by  hope's  smooth  tale  ! 
Who,  like  a  flatterer,  when  the  happiest  hours 
Are  past,  and  most  we  wish  her  cheering  lay. 
Will  fly  as  faithless  and  as  fleet  as  they  ! 


SONNET. 


IfETLEY   ABBEY. 


Fall*!!  pile !  I  ask  not  what  has  been  thy  fate ; 
But  when  the  weak  winds,  wafted  from  the 

main, 
Through  each  rent  arch,  like  spirits  that  com- 
plain, 
Come  hollow  to  my  ear,  I  meditate 
On  this  world's  passing  pageant,  and  the  lot 
Of  those  who  once  full  proudly  in  their  prime 
And  beauteous  might  have  stood,  till  bow'd  by 
time 
Or  injury,  their  early  boast  forgot. 
They  may  have  faU'n  like  thee :  Pale  and  forlorn, 
Their  brow,  besprent  with  thin  hairs,  white  as 
snow. 
They  lift,  majestic  yet ;  as  ihcy  would  scorn 

This  short-lived  scene  of  vanity  and  wo ; 
Whilst  on  their  sad  looks  smilingly  thoy  bear 
Tlie  trace  of  creeping  age,  and  the  Jim  hoc  of 
care ! 


SONNET. 

O  ■AmMoiiT !  thou  tendereat  nvnc  olpum. 
If  that  thy  note's  sweet  mapc  c*cr  cu 
Griefs  which  the  patient  ipirit  oft  nay  Istl, 
O !  let  me  listen  to  thy  songs  apiiD, 

Till  memory  her  fairest  tints  shall  hng* 
Hope  wake  with  brighter  eye*  mod  listniBg  na 
With  smiles  to  think  on  sodm  delightfnl  draa. 
That  waved  o'er  the  chann'd  scsst  its  gladnM 

wing: 
For  when  thou  leadest  all  thy  soothing  straiu 
More  smooth  along,  the  silent  passions  meet 
In  one  suspended  transport,  sftd  and  sweet. 

And  naught  but  sorrow's  softest  touch  icsuiai. 
That,  when  the  transitory  charm  is  o'er. 
Just  wakes  atear,  and  then  is  felt  no  most. 


SONNET. 
MAT,  1793. 

How  shall  I  meet  thee,  snmnMr,  wont  ts  fD 
My  heart  with  gladness,  when  thy  plsssitf  A 
FinX  came,  and  on  each  cocMnb^  ronaniie  ah 

Was  heard  the  distant  cuckoo'k  hollow  bin? 

Fresh  flowers  shall  fringe  the  wild  brink  rf  ii 
stream, 
As  with  the  songs  of  joymnce  and  of  hope 
The  hedge-rows  shall  ring  load,  and  oa  ths  dipi 

The  poplars  sparkle  in  the  tnnsient  beami 

The  shrubs  and  laurels  which  I  loved  to  vai, 
Thinking  their  May-tide  f  ragimnce  might  dv^k; 

With  many  a  peaceful  charm,  thee,  my  best  iitai, 
Shall  put  forth  their  green  shocit,  and  cheer  At 
sight! 

But  I  shall  mark  their  hues  with  sickenic:  ms. 

And  weep  for  her  who  in  the  cold  grave  Uci ' 


SONNKT. 

How  blest  with  thee  the  path  could  I  hart  trW 
Of  quiet  life,  above  cold  want's  hanl  fair. 
(And  little  wi<ihing  more,)  nor  of  the  gm*' 

Envious,  or  their  proud  name  !  but  it  plcuriMd 

To  take  thee  to  his  mercy :  thou  did»t  io 
In  youth  and  beauty,  go  to  thy  deith-M: 
E'en  whilst  on  dreams  of  bliss  wc  fon  "j  i^ 

Of  years  to  come  of  comfort  I — Be  it  so. 

Ere  this  I  have  felt  sorrow  ;  and  e'en  n>v 
(Though  sometimes  the  unbidden  th  lU^Sit  s?' 

surt, 
And  half  unman  the  miserable  heart) 

The  cold  dew  I  shall  wipe  from  my  sad  bpjv. 

And  say,  since  hopes  of  hli^s  on  earth  are  vili^ 

"  Best  friend,  farewell,  till  we  do  meet  ur^^' 


SONNET. 
ci!»  acvisiTisvc  oxroar. 


I  iffCVEK  hear  the  sound  of  thy  glaJ  W'.*. 
Oxford !  and  chime  harmonious,  but  I  >>i 
(Sighing  to  think  how  time  ha»  worn  \w»\. 
V*^T^t  ii^xtvv %v«^k*  w  the  swnet  tone  C.'  ««■'■» 


.*  » ■ 
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after  yean  of  absence,  from  the  vale 

t  CkertDell  winds."    Most  true  it  tpeaki 

€  tale 

leparted,  aod  its  Yoice  recalls 

of  delight  and  hope  in  the  gaj  tide 

,  and  many  friends  now  scattered  wide 

'  fates.    Peace  be  within  thy  walls ! 

tarce  heart  to  visit  thee ;  but  yet, 

I  the  joys  sought  in  thy  shades,— denied 

letter  hope,  since  my  poor  **••*  died, 

aTe  owed  to  thee,my  heart  can  ne'er  forget  I 


SONNET. 

DXATH  or  THE  BEY.  WILLIAM  BSinrBLL.* 

meat  with  kind  looks,  when  on  the  brink 
t  of  death  I  strove,  and  with  mild  voice 


foUowing  elegant  inscription  to  the  memory  of 
>le  and  excellent  young  man  is  prefixed  to  the 
if  CavecKham  church,  near  Beading,  and  does 
slice  to  the  many  valuable  qualificatioDS  ofhim 
lues  and  graces  it  records  :— 

Near  this  Chancel  are  deposited 
mains  of  the  REV.  WILLIAM  BENWELL, 
^te  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
lied  of  a  contagious  fever,  the  consequence  of 
ritable  endeatours  to  relieve  and  comfoit  the 
abitanisof  the  village  in  which  he  resided. 

From  eariy  youth 
B  was  remarlcable  (or  correctness  of  taste, 
and  variety  of  knowledge ; 
Simple,  modest,  and  retired ; 
in  and  conversation  he  possessed  a  natural  grace ; 
ing  courtesy,  truly  expressive  of  the  heavenly 
lity  of  his  mind,  and  of  the  meekness,  low- 

liness  and  benevolence  of  his  heart, 
elaiions,  and  to  his  Companions  whom  he  loved, 
I  most  tenderly  and  consistently  affectionate: 
tor  a  sealous  friend,  a  wise  and  patient  instnicter ; 
3y  his  mildness  cheering  the  sorrowful ; 
ihe  pure  and  amiable  sanctity  which  beamed  in 
to  countenance,  repressing  the  licentious. 

Habitually  pious, 

He  appeared  in  every  instance  of  life 

to  act,  to  speak,  and  to  think, 

as  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Be  died  Sept.  6th,  96,  in  his  32d  year: 

1  pleased  the  Loan,  therefore  hasted  He  to  take 

him  away, 
rsblet  was  erected  to  his  Memory,  with  heait* 
felt  grief,  and  the  tenderest  affection, 
tix»u,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Lovboat,  Esq.; 

and  PaMaLOPB  his  wife, 
ifter  many  years  of  the  roost  ardent  friendship, 
became  his  wife  and  his  widow  in  the 
course  of  eleven  weeks !" 


Didst  soothe  me,  bidding  my  poor  heart  rejoice. 
Though  smitten  sore :  0, 1  did  little  think 
That  thou,  my  friend,  wouldst  the  first  victim  fall 
To  the  stem  king  of  terrors !  thou  didst  fly. 
By  pity  prompted,  at  the  poor  man's  cry  { 
And  soon  thyself  wert  stretch'd  beneath  the  paU, 
Livid  infection's  prey.    The  deep  distress 
Of  her,  who  best  thy  inmost  bosom  knew. 
To  whom  thy  fixith  was  vow'd,  thy  soul  was  true. 
What  powers  of  faltering  language  shall  express 
As  friendship  bids,  I  feebly  breathe  my  own. 
And  sorrowing  say,  **  Pure  spirit,  thou  art  gone !" 
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WSITTEir  AT  HALVEBir,  JULY   11,  1793. 

I  SHALL  behold  far  off  thy  towering  crest. 
Proud  motmtain !  from  thy  heights  as  skMr  I  stray 
Down  through  the  distant  vale  my  homeward  way, 
I  shall  behold,  upon  thy  rugged  breast, 
The  parting  stm  sit  smiling ;  me  the  while 
Escaped  the  crowd,  thoughts  full  of  heaviness 
May  visit,  as  life's  bitter  losses  press 
Hard  on  my  bosom;  but  I  shall  ■* beguile 
The  thing  I  am,"  and  think,  that  e'en  as  thou 
Dost  lift  in  the  pale  beam  thy  forehead  high. 
Proud  mountain !  (whilst  the  scatter'd  vapoun  fly 
Unheeded  round  thy  breast,)  so,  with  calm  brow, 
The  shades  of  sorrow  I  may  meet,  and  wear 
The  smile  unchanged  of  peace,  though  prest  by  care .' 
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OIV  BEVIEWIKO   THE  FOREGOING.    SEPT.  21,  1797. 

I  Tunir  these  leaves  with  thronging  thoughts,  and 
say, 
*<  Alas  !  how  many  friends  of  youth  are  dead. 
How  many  visions  of  fair  hope  have  fled. 
Since  first,  my  muse,  we  met:" — So  speeds  away 

Life,  and  its  shadows ;  yet  we  sit  and  sing, 
Stretch'd  in  the  noontide  bower,  as  if  the  day 
Declined  not,  and  we  yet  might  trill  our  lay 

Beneath  the  pleasant  morning's  purple  wing 
That  fans  us,  while  aloft  the  gay  clouds  shine ! 
O,  ere  the  coming  of  the  long  cold  night. 
Religion,  may  we  bless  thy  purer  light, 
That  still  shall  warm  us,  when  the  tints  decline 
O'er  earth's  dim  hemisphere,  and  sad  we  gaxe 
On  the  vain  visions  of  our  passing  days ! 


SAMU£L  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE. 


Samvel  Tatlob  CoLEmiDGE  was  born  at  BrlB- 
tol,  about  1770,  where  he  received  the  earliest  por^ 
tion  of  his  education.    He  was  afterwards  sent  to 
Christ^  Hospital,  London,  where,  he  says,  in  his 
Biographia  Literaria,  *<I  enjoyed  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  a  veiy  sensible,  though,  at  the  same 
time,  a  Tery  severe  master,  the  Rev.  James  Bowyer, 
who  0irljr  moulded  my  taste  to  the  preference  of 
Demosthenes  to  Cicero,  of  Homer  and  Theocritus  to 
Virgil,  and  again  of  Virgil  to  Ovid,  &c."    From 
Christ's  Hospital  he  was  sent  to  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  the  Sir  William 
Brown's  gold  medal,  for  the  best  Greek  ode,  in 
1793.    About  the  same  time,  he  became  acquainted 
with  Southey,  then  a  student  of  Baliol  College, 
Oxford,  and,  like  himself,  imbued  with  ardent  pre- 
dilections for  poesy  and  liberty.    With  him  and 
some  other  young  men,  he  entered  into  a  scheme, 
which  want  of  means  alone  prevented  them  from 
putting  into  execution,  for  settling  on  the  Susque- 
hannah  river,  in  North  America,  under  a  panti- 
socratic  form  of  society.    About  1794,  he  retired  to 
Alforton,  in  Somersetshire,  where  he  was  joined 
by  his  friend  Wordsworth,  with  whom  he  passed 
his  time  in  literary  pursuits,  and  in  wandering  about 
the  Quantock  hills,  with  such  an  air  of  mystery, 
that  they  became  objects  of  suspicion  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood.   A  spy  was  set  upon  their  conduct,  and 
an  examination  actually  appears  to  have  taken 
place,  by  the  village  authorities,  of  a  poor  rustic 
who  was  supposed  to  have  discovered  their  dan- 
gerous designs.    Our  author  has  given  a  ludicrous 
account  of  this  in  the  work  before  quoted  from,  and 
the  conclusion  is  worth  extracting,  as  developing 
somewhat  of  his  habits  and  character,    "lias  not 
this  Mr.  Coleridge  been  wandering  on  the  hills 
towards  the  channel,  and  along  the  shore,  with 
books  and  papers  in  his  hand,  taking  charts  and 
maps  of  the  country  ?"— *'  Why,  as  to  that,  your 
honour,"  was  the  rustic's  reply;    "I  am  sure  I 
would  not  wish  to  say  ill  of  anybody ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  I  have  heard—"  "  Speak  out,  man ! 
don't  be  afraid:  you  are  doing  your  duty  to  your 
king  and  government.     What  have  you  heard  ?" 
"  Why,  folks  do  say,  your  honour,  as  how  that  he 
is  a  poet;  and  that  he  is  going  to  put  (Quan- 
tock, and  all  about  here,  in   print ;  and  as  they 
(Wordsworth  and  Coleridge)  be  so  much  together, 
I  suppose  that  the  strange  gentleman  (Wordsworth) 
has  some  consam  in  the  business."     The  business 
which  engaged  him  was  the  composition  of  a  poem, 
to  be  called  The  Drook,  which,  had  he  finished,  it 
was  his  intention  to  have  dedicated  to  the  commit- 
tee of  public  safety,  as  containing  the  charts  and 


mips  with  which  he  was  reported  to  have  iqfU 
the  French  goyenunent,  in  aid  of  their  pliM  d  » 
vasion. 

A  perusal  of  Bowles's  Sonneti  appcui  ts  In 
firft  inspired  him  with  a  teste  for  poetiy,  rf  eM 
his  earliest  specimen  was  pven  to  the  psbUe  m\ 
small  Yolome,  published   previously  to  tht  fe» 
going  incident,  in  which  poblintioD  a  moK^e 
the  death  of  the  unfortunate  CfaattertoD  «ii# 
vertally  admired.  In  1795,  he  pablishcd  fona^ 
ministerial  pamphlets  i  and  in  the  foUowiif  ji^ 
made  an  unsoccessful  attempt  to  eitabhsk  1 1» 
odictl  paper,  called  The  Watchman,  at  ihc  fB» 
sion,  he  tays,  of  sundry  philanthropists  snla^ 
polemists.  His  next  publication  was  a  poeacsft 
prospect  of  peace ;  he  shortly  afterwards  scpsfi' 
nied  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  governor  of  Malt^aki 
secretary  i  and,  on  his  return  from  thii  oftif 
ment,  became  entitled  to  a  pension.  TUi  a  fir 
improving  hii  circumatstnces  as  to  leart  ki2 1 
full  liberty  to  pursue  his  literary  designs,  b( » 
gaged  in  the  publication  of  a  variety  of  vc-klo^ 
delivered  two  public  courses  of  lectures,  oh  ■!> 
plays  of  Shakspeare,  and  another  on  (ortrr  xsJv 
belles  lettres,  which  gained  him  a  repuUtxa  is 
considerable  oratorical  powers.     In  1813,  bt  ^ 
lished  Remorse,  a  tragedy  ;  followed,  in  \i\'.^ 
Sibylline  Leaves;    A    Collection  of  PocfBi;'» 
Biographia  Literaria,  or  biographical  sketrbn  dts 
life  and  opinions  ;  and  other  works,  pecncii  ^ 
political.    In  1818,  he  commenced  The  FrtfLi 
series  of  essays,  that  extended  to  three  xi^oei 
and  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  numbeis  of  «3id 
he  says,  he  has  left  a  record  of  his  prioeip!»  ^ 
lb2d,  he  published  Aids  to  Reflection,  ia  ^i^ 
mntion  of  a  manly  character,  &c. ;  and,  in  1^-^ 
Tieatise  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Cban)tf 
State,  according  to  the  idea  of  each :  with  u^> 
wards  a  right  judgment  of  the  late  Cathohr  A 
Mr.  Coleridge  towards   the  close  of  life  iT<i<»i  ^ 
Highgate,  where  he  occaaionally  received  kis  l> 
rary  friends,  and  passed  his  time  in  readier.  ^ 
the  amusements  of  his  garden.     He  was  said  * 
excel  all  his  contemporaries  in  powers  of  aIt^ 
ment ;  and,  when  once  fairly  launched  on  aar  £^ 
vourite  topic,  to  be  possessed  of  the  faculty  of  rim- 
ing for  hours,  the  attention  of  his  audience  \ff  tk 
charm  of  his  eloquence  alone.     He  died  Jnlv  23cL 
1834. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  meatioos^ 
he  wrote,  during  the  peace  of  Amiens,  ttap 
for  The  Morning  Post  and  Courier.  Mr.  Tsi* 
said  to  have  pointed  his  allusion  to  these  coduAs- 
tions,  a-hen  ho  declared,  that  the  war,  which  ^ 
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above  treatj,  was  a  war  raised  by  The 
*ost.  Whilst  Mr.  Coleridge  was  staying 
Bonaparte  is  said  to  have  sent  an  order 
>st,  from  which  he  was  rescued,  partly,  by 
ranee  of  the  late  pope,  Pius  the  Seventh. 

however,  has  never  displayed  any  evi- 
lis  having  been  guided  by  any  fixed  poli- 
d;  and  he  altogether  disowns,  as  was 

The  Morning  Chronicle,  that  he  ever 
lis  fortune  by  his  labours  as  a  political 
ndeed,  it  is  as  a  poet  only  that  he  will 
1  by  posterity;  however  zealously  his 
ij  labour  to  procure  a  reputation  for  him 
mder  of  a  sect  in  morals  or  philosophy, 
fiult  of  Coleridge's  poetry  lies  in  the  style, 

been  justly  objected  to  on  account  of  its 
general  turgidness  of  diction,  and  a  pro- 
lew-coined  double  epithets.  With  regard 
eurity,  he  sajrs,  in  the  preface  to  a  late 

his  poems,  that  where  he  appears  un- 
e,  **  the  deficiency  is  in  the  reader."  This 

more  or  less  than  to  suppose  his  readers 
with  the  powers  of  divination;  for  we 
me  who  is  not  in  the  confidence  of  the  au- 


tlu>r  upon  this  subjeet,  to  solve  th«  riddle  which 
is  appended  as  a  conclusion  to  Christabel.  He 
might  as  well  attribute  deficiency  of  capacity  to  a 
beholder  of  his  countenance,  who  should  faU,  in  its 
workhigs,  to  discover  the  exact  emotions  of  his 
mind ;  for  Mr.  Coleridge  has  aflforded  no  clearer  clue 
to  the  generality  of  his  poetical  arcana.  This  is 
particularly  manifest  in  his  singularly  wild  and 
striking  poem  of  The  Ancient  Mariner,  on  which  he 
is  said  to  have  written  the  following  epigram,  ad- 
dressed to  himself : 

**  Tour  poem  must  etenAl  be, 
Dear  sir  I  it  cannot  &il ; 
For,  lis  incomprehensible, 
And  without  head  or  uU.*' 

Bfr.  Coleridge  is  unquestionably  at  the  head  of 
the  Lake  school  of  poetry,  and  excels  all  his  frater- 
nity of  that  class  in  feeling,  fancy,  and  sublimity. 
Some  of  his  minor  poems  will  bear  comparison  with 
those  of  the  bards  of  this  or  any  other  age  or  coun- 
try ;  and  his  verses  on  Love  appear  to  us  the  most 
touching,  delicate,  and  beautiftiil  delineation  of  that 
passion  that  ever  was  penned. 
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OCCASIONED  BY  POLITICAL  ETBNTS 
EUNOS  CONNECTED  WITH  THEM. 


[  have  borne  in  memoiy  what  has  tamed 

AtioDS,  bow  ennobling  thoughts  depart 

neo  change  swords  for  legers,  and  deeert 

Mlent'i  bower  for  gold,  some  fears  tinnamed 

ay  country !   Am  I  to  be  blamed  1 

len  I  think  of  thee,  and  what  thou  art, 

in  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 

B  onfilial  fears  I  am  ashamed. 

Illy  most  we  prize  thee ;  we  who  find 

a  bulwark  of  the  cause  of  men ; 

J  my  affection  was  beguiled. 

rooder  if  a  poet,  now  and  then, 

the  many  movements  of  his  mind, 

thee  as  a  lover  or  a  child. 

Ward$worth, 

TO  THE  DEPARTING  YEAR.* 

I<»i,  Ml  6)  w  gaud. 
pt  Sti»6(  6p9ouaifrgia{  xSvoi 

r,  rupavstav  ^poifiiun  i(ftfiiAiots- 
•  •  •  •  • 

i«»  4(ci.    Kai  0^  unv  irdx£i  lempuv 

.£0CHTL.  Agwn.  126. 

ARGUMENT. 

snmences  with  an  address  to  the  Divine  Pro- 
hat  regulates  into  one  vast  harmony  all  the 
time,  however  calamitous  some  of  them  may 
martals.  The  second  strophe  calls  on  men 
d  their  private  joys  and  sorrows,  and  devote 
I  while  u>  the  cause  of  human  nature  in  gene* 
t  finl  epode  speaks  of  the  Empress  of  Russist 


s 


composed  on  the  24lh,  25th,  and  26th  days 
1796:  and  was  first  published  on  the  last 
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who  died  of  an  apopleiyon  the  17th  of  November,  1790; 
having  Just  concluded  a  subsidiary  treaty  with  the 
klngi  combined  against  France.  The  fim  and  second 
antistiophe  describe  the  image  of  the  departing  year, 
etc  as  in  a  vision.  The  second  epode  prophesieSi  in 
anguish  of  q>irit,  the  downfall  of  this  country. 


Spinrr  who  sweepest  the  wild  harp  of  time ! 

It  is  most  hard  with  an  untroubled  ear 

Thy  dark  inwoven  harmonies  to  hear ! 
Yet,  mine  eye  fix*d  on  heaven's  unchanging  clime, 
Long  when  I  listcn*d,  free  from  mortal  fear. 

With  inward  stillness,  and  submitted  mind ; 

When  lo !  its  folds  far  vraving  on  the  wind, 

I  saw  the  train  of  the  departing  year  \ 

Starting  from  my  silent  sadness, 

Then  with  no  unholy  madness. 

Ere  yet  the  enter'd  cloud  foreclosed  my  sight, 

I  raiMd  th*  impetuous  song,  and  solemnized  his 

flight 

IL 

Hither,  from  the  recent  toml^ 

From  the  prison's  direr  gloom. 
From  distemper's  midnight  anguish  i 
And  thence,  where  poverty  doth  waste  and  languish, 
Or  where,  his  two  bright  torches  blending. 

Love  illumines  manhood's  maze ; 
Or  where,  o'er  cradled  infants  bending, 

Hope  has  fiz'd  her  wishful  gaze, 
Hither,  in  perplexed  dance. 
Ye  woes !  ye  young-eyed  joys !  advance ! 
By  time's  wild  harp,  and  by  the  hand 

Whose  indefatigable  sweep 

Raises  its  fateful  strings  from  sleep, 
I  bid  you  haste,  a  mix'd,  tumultuous  band ! 

From  every  private  bower. 
And  each  domestic  b«ix^« 

Haatt  foe  OM  noVmuaYwux 
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And  with  a  loud  and  yet  ii  kmder  ToiGe, 
O'er  nmtun  struggling  ia  porttotous  birth 

Weep  end  rejoice ! 
Still  echoes  the  dread  name  that  o*er  the  earth 
Let  slip  the  storm,  and  woke  the  brood  of  hell  t 

And  now  advance  in  saintly  jubilee 
Justice  and  truth !  They  too  have  heard  thy  ipeU, 
They  too  obey  thy  name,  divinest  Liberty ! 

in. 

I  mark*d  Ambition  in  his  war  array ! 

I  heard  the  mailed  monarch's  troublous  cry— 
**  Ah !  wherefore  4loes  the  northern  oonquerets 

stay! 
Groans  not  her  chariot  on  Its  onward  way  ?" 
Fly,  mailed  monarch,  fly ! 
Stunn'd  by  death's  twice  mortal  mace, 
No  more  on  murderS  lurid  face 
Th'  insatiate  bag  shall  gloat  with  drunken  eye ! 
Manes  of  the  unnumber'd  slain  ! 
Te  that  gasp'd  on  Warsaw's  plain ! 
Te  that  erst  at  Ismail's  tower, 
When  human  ruin  choked  the  streams. 

Fell  in  conquest's  glutted  hour, 
"Mid  women's  shrieks  and  infant's  screams ! 
Spirits  of  the  uncoffin'd  slain, 

Sudden  blasts  of  triumph  swelling. 
Oft,  at  night,  in  misty  train, 

Rush  around  her  narrow  dwelling  ! 
The  exterminating  fiend  is  fled— 

(Foul  her  life,  and  dark  her  doom)— 
Mighty  annies  of  the  dead 

Dance  like  death-fires  round  her  tomb ! 
Then  with  prophetic  song  relate, 
Each  some  tyrant  murderer's  fate  ! 

IV. 

Departing  year !  'twas  on  no  earthly  shore 
My  soul  beheld  thy  vision  !  where  alone. 
Voiceless  and  stern,  before  the  cloudy  throne. 
Aye  Memory  sits :  thy  robe  inscribed  with  gore. 
With  many  an  unimaginable  groan 
Thou  storicd'st  thy  sad  hours  !    Silence  ensued, 
Deep  silence  o'er  th'  ethereal  multitude. 
Whose   locks  with  wreaths,  whose  wreaths  with 
glories  shone, 
Then,  his  eye  wild  ardours  glancing. 
From  the  choired  gods  advancing. 
The  Spirit  of  the  earth  made  reverence  meet. 
And  stood  up,  beautiful,  before  the  cloudy  seat. 

V. 

Throughout  the  blissful  throng, 
Hush'd  were  harp  and  song : 
Till  wheeliog  round  the  throne  the  Lampads  seven 
(The  mystic  words  of  heaven) 
Permissive  nignal  make: 
The  fervent  spirit  bow'd,  then  spread  his  wings 
and  spake  ! 
**  Thou  in  stormy  blackness  throning 

Love  and  uncreated  lit(ht, 
By  the  earth*!*  unsoUced  groaning. 
Seize  thy  terrors.  Arm  of  might ! 
By  peace  with  protlorM  insult  scared, 
Masked  hate  and  envying  scorn  ! 
By  years  of  havoc  yet  unborn ! 
And  hunger's  bosom  to  the  iioftl  w'va^  Y)iuc4\ 


Bot  chief  by  Afric'k 

Strange,  borribte.  aad  foil ! 
By  what  deep  cult  bekmfi 
T^  the  deaf  synod,  *  faU  ef  ftfts  iDd  lies 
Bj  wealthl  insensate  Un^  I  hgr  loitBeli  ! 
AYeager,  risa ! 
For  erer  shall  the  thanklMf  islaad  tcosrl, 
Her  quiver  full,  and  with  unbiokaa  bow  ? 
Speak!  from  thy  storm  black  beavca,0  speak  i 

And  OB  the  darkling  foe 
Open  thine  eye  of  fire  from  aorae  aaccilaii  c 
0  dart  the  flash !  0  rise  and  deal  the  blpv 
The  past  to  thee,  to  thea  tba  futoia  cries! 
Hark !  how  wide  nature  joins  her  fnaae  b 
Raie, God  of  nature!  liMU** 

VL 

The  voice  had  ceased,  the  vision  fled ; 
Yet  still  I  gasp'd  and  reel'd  with  drcal 
And  ever,  when  the  dream  of  night 
Renews  the  phantom  to  my  sight. 
Cold  sweat-drops  gather  on  my  limbs  i 

My  ears  throb  hot;  my  eyebalb  starts 
My  brain  with  honid  tumult  swims  { 

Wild  is  the  tempest  of  my  heart; 
And  my  thick  and  struggling  breath 
Imitates  the  toil  of  death  ! 
No  stronger  agony  confounds 

The  soldier  on  the  war-field  spread. 
When  all  foredone  with  toil  and  woaads, 

Death-like  he  dozes  among  heaps  of  dsd 
(The  strife  is  o'er,  the  daylight  fled. 

And  the  night-wind  clamour*  hoaittf 
See  !  the  starting  wretches  head 

Lies  pillow'd  on  a  brother*s  corse !) 

VIL 

Not  yet  enslaved,  not  wholly  vile, 
O  Albion  !  0  my  mother  i*(le  ! 
Thy  valleys,  fair  as  Eden's  bowers. 
Glitter  green  with  sunny  showers; 
Thy  gra«sy  uplands'  gentle  swells 

¥jcho  to  the  bleat  of  flocks, 
(Those  grassy  hills,  those  clitteriog  ddb 

Proudly  ramparted  with  rocks ;) 
And  ocean,  'mid  his  uproar  wild. 
Speaks  safely  to  his  island  child ! 

Hence,  for  many  a  fearless  ai^ 

Has  social  quiet  loved  thy  shore  ! 

Nor  ever  proud  invader*s  rage 
Or  sack'd  thy  towers,  or  stain *d  thy  fields  vub 

VIIL 

Abandon'd  of  Heaven  I  mad  avarice  thy  gukk 
At  cowanlly  distance,  yet  kindling  with  pcidi 
'Mid  thy  herds  and  thy  corn-fields  »ecare  tibs* 

And  joinM  the  wild  yelling  of  famine  and  bb 

The  nations  curse  thee  I  They  with  eager  woei 

Shall  hear  distruction,  like  a  vulture,  icrt: 

Strange-eyed  dcbtruction !    who  with  m 

dream 

Of  central  fires  throu);h  nrther  9i>as  upthaadi 

Soothes  her  fierce  solitude  ;  yet,  a«  the  lie 

By  livid  fount,  ur  red  volcanic  stream. 

If  erer  to  her  lidlest  dragon-eyes, 

\        O  h^^\i»x\  Nick's  ^xwtettined  nuns  tk 
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Iiag  on  her  perilous  couch  doth  leap, 
dtftemper'd  tiiumph  in  her  ehaimed  deep. 

IX. 

Away,  my  tool,  away ! 
D,  in  vain,  the  birds  of  warning  sin^^ 

I  hear  the  famishM  brood  of  prey 
lank  pennons  on  the  groaning  wind ! 

Away,  my  soul,  away ! 
artaking  of  the  evil  thing, 
»^ith  daily  prayer  and  daily  toil 
9licitiog  for  food  my  scanty  soil, 
wail'd  my  country  with  a  loud  lament 
mtre  my  immortal  mind 

deep  sabbath  of  meek  self-content ; 
rom  the  vaporous  passions  that  bedim 
He,  sister  of  the  Seraphim. 


FRANCE. 


Air  ODE. 


I. 

!  that  far  above  me  float  and  pause, 
Athless  march  no  mortal  may  control ! 
D  waves !  that,  wheresoever  ye  roll, 
age  only  to  eternal  laws ! 
!  that  listen  to  the  night-birds'  singing, 
the  smooth  and  perilous  slope  reclined, 
your  own  imperious  branches  swinging, 
ide  a  solemn  music  of  the  wind ! 
[e  a  man  beloved  of  God, 
looms,  which  never  woodman  trod, 
)ft,  pursuing  fancies  holy, 
ight  way  o'er  flowering  weeds  I  wound, 
ed,  beyond  the  guess  of  folly, 
ide  shape  and  wild  unconquerable  sound ! 
waves !  and  0  ye  forests  high  ! 
'e  clouds  that  far  above  me  soarM ! 
g  sun !  thou  blue,  rejoicing  sky ! 
uj  thing  that  is  and  will  be  free ! 
tneas  for  me,  wheresoever  yc  be, 
liat  deep  worship  I  have  still  adored 
pirit  of  divinest  Liberty. 

II. 
nee  in  wrath  her  giant-limbs  uprear'd, 
h  that  oath,  which  smote  air,  earth  and 

her  strong  foot,  and  said  she  would  be 
ree, 

ns  for  me,  how  I  hoped  and  fear*d ! 
t  a  joy  my  lofty  gratulation 
.  I  sang,  amid  a  slavish  band : 

to  whelm  the  disenchanted  nation, 
nds  embattled  by  a  wizard's  wand, 
aooarchs  march'd  in  evil  day, 
Britain  join'd  the  dire  array; 
dear  her  shores  and  circling  ocean, 
any  friendships,  many  youUiful  loves 
9ln  the  patriot  emotion, 
a  magic  light  o'er  all  her  hills  and  groves  { 
ly  voice,  unaltcr'd,  sang  defeat 
hat  braved  the  tyiant-quelling  lance, 
B  too  k»g  delay'd  and  ?aia  retreat .' 


For  ne'er,  O  Liberty !  with  partkl  aim 

I  dimm'd  thy  light  or  damp'd  tl^  holy  flame  i 

But  bless'd  the  pssans  of  deliver'd  France, 
And  hung  n^  head,  and  wept  at  Britain'^  naae. 

m. 

<*And  what,"  I  said,  « though  bluphemy'k  load 
scream 
With  that  sweet  music  of  deliverance  strove ! 
Though  all  the  fierce  and  drunken  pasaioM  wovit 
A  dance  more  wild  than  e'er  was  maniac's  dieta ! 
Ye  storms,  that  round  the  dawning  east  astcmbkdt 
The  sun  was  rising,  though  he  hid  his  light ! 
And  when,  to  soothe  my  soul,  that  hoped  and 
trembled. 
The  dissonance  ceased,  and  all  seem'd  calm  and 
bright; 
When  France  her  front  deep-scarr'd  and  goij 
Conceal'd  with  clustering  wreaths  of  glory; 

When,  insupportably  advancing, 
Her  arm  made  mockery  of  the  warrior's  tranpt 

While  timid  looks  of  fury  glancing. 
Domestic  treason, crush'd  beneath  her  latal  stamp. 
Writhed  like  a  wounded  dragon  in  his  gore  i 

Then  I  reproach'd  my  fears  that  would  not  flee  | 
-  And  soon,"  I  said,  **  shall  wisdom  teach  her  ten 
In  the  low  huts  of  them  that  toil  and  groan ! 
And,  conquering  by  her  happiness  alone. 

Shall  France  compel  the  nations  to  be  free, 
Till  love  and  joy  look  round,  and  call  the  eaitli 
their  own." 

IV. 

FoiCgive  me.  Freedom !  0  forgive  those  dreams ! . 

I  hear  thy  voice,  I  hear  thy  loud  lament. 

From  bleak  Helvetia's  icy  caverns  seat— 
I  hear  thy  groans  upon  her  blood-stain'd  streams ! 

Heroes,  that  for  your  peaceful  country  perish'df 
And  ye  that,  fleeing,  spot  your  mountain  snows 

With  bleeding  wounds ;  forgive  me  that  I  cherishM 
One  thought  that  ever  bless'd  your  cruel  foes ! 

To  scatter  rage,  and  traitorous  guilt, 

Whero  peace  her  jealous  home  had  built  i 
A  patriot  race  to  disinherit 
Of  all  that  made  their  stormy  wilds  so  dear  i 

And  with  inexpiable  spirit 
To  taint  the  bloodless  freedom  of  the  mountaineer— 
0  France,  that  mockest  Heaven,  adulterous,  blind. 

And  patriot  only  in  pernicious  toils ! 
Are  these  thy  boasts,  champion  of  human  kind  f 

To  mix  with  kings  in  the  low  lust  of  sway. 
Yell  in  the  hunt,  and  share  the  murderous  prqri 
To  insult  the  shrine  of  liberty  with  spoils 

From  freemen  torn ;  to  tempt  and  to  betr^  ? 

V. 

The  sensual  and  the  dark  rebel  in  vain. 
Slaves  by  their  own  compulsion !  In  mad  game 
They  burst  their  manacles,  and  wear  the  name 

Of  freedom,  graven  on  a  heavier  chain ! 
O  Liberty  !  with  profitless  endeavour 
Have  I  pursued  thee,  many  a  weary  hour ; 

But  thou  nor  swell's!  the  victor's  strain,  nor  ever 
Didst  breathe  thy  soul  in  forms  of  human  power* 
Alike  from  aU,bDW%*«i  \bA3  \>'nAs%>3M%^ 

[      (N0tpTiy«X1MlVM«dQllMM^\K^^QMI^ 
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Alike  from  priestcnft'i  htrpy  minions, 
And  factious  blasphemy's  obscener  slaves, 
Thou  speedest  on  thy  subtle  pinions. 
The  guide  of  homeless  winds,  and  playmates  of  the 

waves ! 
And  there  I  felt  thee !— on  that  sea-cliff's  verge, 

Whose  pines,  scarce  trayeU'd  by  the  breeze  above. 
Had  made  one  murmur  with  the  distant  surge ! 
Yes,  while  I  stood  and  gazed,  my  temples  bare. 
And  shot  my  being  through  earth,  sea,  and  air. 

Possessing  all  things  with  intensest  love, 
0  Liberty !  my  spirit  felt  thee  there. 
Fcfrniary,  1797. 


FEARS  IN  SOLITUDE. 

wuTTER  a  AFRiL,  1798,  Dirmnro  ths 

AN  urvAsioir. 


or 


A  omsEN  and  silent  spot  amid  the  hills, 

A  small  and  silent  dell !   O'er  stiller  place 

No  linking  skylark  ever  poised  himself. 

The  hills  are  heathy,  save  that  swelling  slope. 

Which  hath  a  gay  and  gorgeous  covering  on, 

All  golden  with  the  never-bloomless  furze. 

Which  now  blooms  most  profusely ;  but  the  dell. 

Bathed  by  the  mist,  is  fresh  and  delicate 

As  Temal  corn-field,  or  the  unripe  flax. 

When,  through  its  half-transparent  stalks,  at  eve. 

The  level  sunshine  glimmers  with  green  light. 

O !  'tis  a  quiet,  spirit-healing  nook  ! 

Which  all,  methinks,  would  luve  ;  but  chiefly  he, 

The  humble  man,  who,  in  his  youthful  years, 

Knew  just  so  much  of  fully  as  had  m-.tdo 

His  early  manhood  more  securely  wise  ! 

Here  he  might  lie  on  fern  or  witherM  heath, 

While  from  the  singing  lark,  (that  sings  unseen 

The  minstrelsy  that  solitude  loves  best,) 

And  from  the  sun,  and  from  the  brt'c/y  air. 

Sweet  influences  trembled  o^r  his  frame ; 

And  he,  with  many  feelings,  many  thoughts. 

Made  up  a  meditative  joy,  and  found 

Religious  meanings  in  the  forms  of  nature ! 

And  so,  his  senses  gradually  wrapt 

In  a  half  sleep,  he  dreams  of  better  worlds. 

And  dreaming  hears  thee  still,  O  singing  lark  ! 

That  singest  like  an  an^ol  in  the  clouds  ! 

My  (>ud  !  it  is  a  melancholy  thini^ 
For  such  a  man,  who  would  full  fain  preserve 
His  soul  in  calmness,  yet  perforce  must  feel 
For  all  his  human  brethren — 0  my  (lod  I 
It  weighs  upon  the  heart,  that  he  must  think 
What  upn>ar  and  what  stiife  may  now  be  stirring 
This  way  or  that  way  oVr  these  silent  hills — 
In\'asion,  and  the  thunder  and  the  shout, 
And  all  the  crash  of  onset ;  fear  and  rage. 
And  undetermined  conHict — even  now, 
E'en  now,  perchance,  and  in  \m  native  i^le  ; 
Caniage  and  groans  beneath  this  blessed  sun ! 
We  have  olfeudo*!,  O!  my  coimtiymen  ! 
We  have  olTendcKl  very  grievously. 
And  been  most  tyrannous.     From  east  to  west 
A  groan  of  accusation  pierces  heaven  ! 
The  wretched  plead  against  us ;  m\i\V\\\u\e% 
Countless  and  vehemcnX,  the  bods  oi  V^oii, 


Our  brethren !    Like  a  doad  that  txavcb  en, 
SteamM  up  from  Cairo'k  swmmps  of  pcttikKf , 
E'en  io,  my  conntrymcn !  have  we  foae  laclk, 
And  borne  to  distant  tribee  tUTCiy  and  piagi, 
And,  deadlier  far,  our  vices,  whuae  deep  taiot 
With  slow  perdition  murden  the  wbole 
His  body  and  bis  soul !    Meanwhile,  at 
All  individual  dignity  and  power 
Inguird  in  courts,  committcet,  inititBtieM, 
Associations  and  societies, 
A  vain,  speech-mouthing,  speecb-KpoftHig  goiU, 
One  benefit  club  for  mutual  flattciy. 
We  hare  drunk  up,  demure  as  at  a  grace. 
Pollutions  from  the  brimming  cop  of  wtalttt 
Contemptuous  of  all  honourable  rale. 
Yet  bartering  freedom  and  the  poor  man^  Uii 
For  gold,  as  at  a  market !    The  sweet  woidi 
Of  Christian  promise,  words  that  even  yet 
Might  stem  destruction  were  they  wisely  pitKk'i 
Are  mutter'd  o'er  by  men  whose  tones  pncIaiB 
How  flat  and  wearisome  they  feel  their  trade: 
Rank  scoffers  some,  but  most  too  indolent 
To  deem  them  falsehoods  or  to  know 
0 !  blasphemous !  the  book  of  life  is 
A  superstitious  instrument,  on  which 
We  gabble  o'er  the  oaths  we  mean  to  hiftki 
For  all  must  swear — all  and  in  every  phcc, 
College  and  wharf,  council  and  justice  eoart  i 
All,  all  must  swear,  the  briber  and  the  hrikd, 
Merchant  and  lawyer,  senator  and  priest. 
The  rich,  the  poor,  the  old  nun  and  the  joof ; 
All,  all  make  up  one  scheme  of  perjury. 
That  faith  doth  reel ;  the  very  name  of  God 
Sounds  like  a  jug;;IerN  charm  ;  and,  IkiM  mtb  jcf, 
Koith  from  his  dark  and  lonely  hidiii^'place, 
(Portentous  sii;ht  I)  the  owlet  Atheism, 
Sailing  on  ol-fcene  winsrs  athwart  the  noor. 
Drops  his  Muo-frimrrd  lids,  and  holds  them  cloif. 
And  hooting  at  the  glorijus  sun  in  hearts. 
Cries  out, '»  Where  is  it  r" 

Thankless  toofarprNr, 
(Peace  long  preserved  by  fleets  and  prrilovs  Ma*.i 
Secure  from  actual  warfare,  we  have  lovcJ 
To  swell  the  war-whoop,  passionate  for  war? 
Alas  !  for  ages  ignorant  of  all 
Its  ghastlier  workings  (famine  or  Hue  fAif^it* 
Battle,  or  siege,  or  flight  lhrou::h  wintry  soowi.) 
We,  this  whole  i»e(»j.le,  have  been  climoroin 
For  war  and  bloodshed  ;  animating  <piirts. 
The  whieh  we  pay  for  as  a  thing  to  talk  of. 
Spectators  and  not  combatant^  I    No  guess 
Anticipative  of  a  wrong  unfelt. 
No  speculation  I'r  contingency. 
However  dim  and  vague,  t-v)  vajiie  and  dim 
To  yirld  a  justifying  rau^e  ;  an  I  fmth 
(SHilPd  out  with  I'lz  preamMe,  holy  names. 
And  adjurations  of  the  (•  >d  in  heaven) 
We  send  our  inand.ites  ti>r  the  ceitam  death 
Of  thousands  and  ten  thi>u<<an<!s  '     l\ny%  ind  p.'b. 
Ami  women,  that  wnuM  irri'.in  t>i  see  a  rhiM 
Pull  1)11"  :in  ins<Tt\  Nx',  :i)i  read  t»f  w^r. 
The  l-est  amu^rmi  nt  l-ir  «ur  m-'rninir  me>I  • 
The  ptior  wretch,  who  has  lenint  his  i-nly  pnytn 
Krosn  curses,  wh<«  knows  scarcely  weris  eOvUC^ 
T\j  ask  a  blessing  from  his  hea\tTly  Katber, 
« \^«^4m««  \  ^>M^\  \\v.t«AKv&^9^«  >\:^lute 
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a1  ia  victories  and  defeats, .. 
dainty  tenns  for  fiatricide  | 
h  we  trundle  smoothly  o'er  our  tongues 
abstractions,  empty  sounds,  to  which 
feeling  and  attach  no  form ! 
Idier  died  without  a  woundi^ 
res  of  this  godlike  frame 
without  a  pang;  as  if  the  wretch, 
battle,  doing  bloody  deeds, 
)  heaven,  translated  and  not  kill'di 
«  had  no  wife  to  pine  for  him, 
idge  him !    Therefore,  evil  daya 
on  us,  0  my  countrymen ! 
r  all-avenging  Providence, 
retributive,  should  make  us  know 
ig  of  our  words,  force  us  to  feel 
ion  and  the  agony 
B  doings! 

Spare  us  yet  a  while, 
God !   0 !  spare  us  yet  a  while  ? 
English  women  drag  their  flight 
Death  the  burden  of  their  babes, 
!t  infants,  that  but  yesterday 
he  breast !  Sons,  brothers,  husbands,  all 
;azed  with  fondness  on  the  forms 
r  up  with  you  round  the  same  fireside, 

0  ever  heard  the  Sabbath-bells 

i  infidel's  scorn,  make  youfselvcs  pure ! 
:  be  men  !  repel  an  impious  foe, 

1  false,  a  light  yet  cruel  race, 
away  all  virtue,  mingling  mirth 
of  murder ;  and  still  promising 

lemselves  too  sensual  to  be  free, 
I  amities,  and  cheat  the  heart 
I  quiet  hope,  and  all  that  soothes 
t  lifU  the  spirit !    Stand  we  forth ; 
n  back  upon  the  insulted  ocean, 
m  toss  as  idly  on  its  waves 
sea-weed,  which  some  mountain  blast 
our  shores !    And  0 !  may  we  return, 
drunken  triumph,  but  with  fear, 
)f  the  wrongs  with  which  we  stung 
Toe  to  frenzy ! 

I  have  told, 
O  my  brethren  !  I  have  told 
truth,  but  without  bitterness, 
ly  zeal  or  Cutious  or  mistimed ; 
an  true  courage  dwell  with  them, 
ag  tricks  with  conscience,  dare  not  look 
m  vices.    We  have  been  too  long 
deep  delusion !    Some,  belike 
1th  restless  enmity,  expect 
from  change  of  constituted  power  i 
emment  had  been  a  robe, 
ur  vice  and  wretchedness  were  tagg'd 
points  and  fringes,  with  the  robe 
t  pleasure.    Fondly  these  attach 
ansation  to  a  few 
sfl  of  chastising  Providence, 
w  all  their  hues  and  qualities 
wn  folly  and  rank  wickedness, 
e  them  birth  and  nursed  them.    Oth«n, 
nwhile, 

a  mad  idolatry  {  and  all 
not  fill  before  their  imagies. 


And  yield  them  worship,  they  an  enemici 
E'en  of  their  country ! 

Such  Ittve  I  been  deemed— 
But,  0  dear  Britain  !  0  my  mother  isle ! 
Needs  must  thou  prove  a  name  most  dear  and 

holy 
To  me,  a  son,  a  brother,  and  a  friend, 
A  husband,  and  a  father !  who  revere 
All  bonds  of  natural  love,  and  find  them  all 
Within  the  limits  of  thy  rocky  shores. 

0  native  Britain !  0  my  mother  isle ! 

How  shouldst  thou  prove  aught  else  but  dear  tad 

holy 
To  me,  who  from  thy  lakes  and  mountain-hills 
Thy  clouds,  thy  quiet  dales,  thy  rocks  and  seu. 
Have  drunk  in  all  my  intellectual  life. 
All  sweet  sensations,  all  ennobling  thoughts. 
All  adoration  of  the  God  in  nature. 
All  lovely  and  all  honourable  things. 
Whatever  makes  this  mortal  spirit  feel 
The  joy  and  greatness  of  its  future  being  ? 
There  lives  nor  form  nor  feeling  in  my  soul 
Unborrow'd  from  my  country.    O  divine 
And  beauteous  island !  thou  hast  been  my  sole 
And  most  magnificent  temple,  in  the  which 

1  walk  with  awe,  and  sing  my  stately  songs. 
Loving  the  God  that  made  me ! 

Bilay  my  fears. 
My  filial  fears,  be  vain !  and  may  the  vaunts 
And  menace  of  the  vengefUl  enemy 
Pass  like  the  gust,  that  roar*d  and  ^ed  away 
In  the  distant  tree :  which  heard,  and  only  haaid 
In  this  low  dell,  bow'd  not  the  delicate  gissSt 

But  now  the  gentle  dew-f&U  sends  abroad 
The  fruit-like  perfume  of  the  golden  furze  t 
The  light  has  le{t  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
Though  still  a  sunny  gleam  lies  beautiful. 
Aslant  the  ivied  beacon.    Now  farewell. 
Farewell,  a  while,  O  soft  and  silent  spot ! 
On  the  green  sheep-track,  up  the  heathy  hill. 
Homeward  I  wind  my  way ;  and  lo  *  recall'd 
From  bodiogs  that  have  wellnigh  wearied  me, 
I  find  myself  upon  the  brow,  and  pause 
Startled !    And  after  lonely  sojourning 
In  such  a  quiet  and  surrounding  nook. 
This  burst  of  prospect,  here  the  shadowy  inaiB, 
Dim-tinted,  there  the  mighty  majesty 
Of  that  huge  amphitheatre  of  rich 
And  elmy  fields,  seems  like  society — 
Conversing  with  the  mind,  and  giving  it 
A  livelier  impulse  and  a  dance  of  thought ! 
And  now,  beloved  Stowey !  I  behold 
Thy  church-tower,  and,  methinks,  the  four  huge 

elms 
Clustering,  which  mark  the  mansion  of  my  frieod. 
And  close  behind  them,  hidden  from  my  view. 
Is  my  own  lowly  cottage,  where  my  babe 
And  my  babe's  mother  dwell  in  peace  !  With  Uglit 
And  quicken'd  footsteps  thitherward  I  tend. 
Remembering  thee,  0  green  and  silent  dell ! 
And  grateful,  that,  by  nature's  quietness 
And  solitary  musings,  all  my  heart 

11s  soften'd,  and  made  worthy  to  indulge 
Love,  and  the  thoughts  that  yearn  for  human  kiid* 
Nethgr  Stowff,  AfrU  2Stk^  1798, 
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FIRE,  FAlfms,  AND  SLAUGHTER. 

A    WAm    XCLOOUK. 

TIm  Kaas  a  doioUted  tnct  In  La  Yandfe.  FAimn  !• 
diieofared  iTing  on  tha  ground;  to  hv  aatar  Flu  and 
SLAOOHTaa.  __, 

FAJforc. 

SoTEBs !  lit  ten !  who  sent  jron  hen  ? 

SLAUGHTER,  {tO  TXtiX,) 

I  will  whisper  it  in  her  ear. 

FOE. 

No !  no !  no ! 
Spirits  hear  what  spirits  tell  i 
Twill  make  a  holiday  in  helL 

No!  no!  no! 
Myself,  I  named  him  once  below, 
And  all  the  souls  that  damned  be, 
Leap'd  up  at  once  in  anarchy, 
Clapp'd  their  hands  and  danced  for  glee. 
They  no  longer  heeded  me  i 
But  laugh'd  to  hear  hell's  burning  rafters 
Unwillingly  re-echo  laughters ! 

No!  no!  no! 
Spirits  hear  what  spirits  tell : 
Twill  make  a  holiday  in  hell ! 

TAMIlfE. 

Whisper  it,  sister !  so  and  so! 
In  a  dark  hint,  soft  and  slow. 

SLAUOHTEa. 

Letters  fcmr  do  fonn  his  name— 
And  who  scot  you  ? 

BOTH. 

The  same !  the  same ! 

SLAUOHTEB. 

He  came  by  stealth,  and  unlockM  my  den. 
And  I  have  drunk  the  blood  since  then 
Of  thrice  three  hundred  thousand  men. 

BOTH. 

Who  bade  you  do  it  ? 

SLAUOHTEK. 

The  same !  the  same ! 
Letters  four  do  form  his  name. 
He  let  me  loose,  and  cried  Halloo 
To  him  alone  the  praise  is  due. 

FAMINE. 

Thanks,  sister,  thanks  !  the  men  have  bled. 
Their  wives  and  their  children  faint  for  bread. 
I  stood  in  a  swampy  field  of  battle ; 
With  bones  and  sculls  I  made  a  rattle. 
To  frighten  the  wolf  and  carrion  crow. 
And  the  homeless  dog — but  they  would  not  go. 
So  off  I  flew ;  for  how  could  I  bear 
To  see  them  gorge  their  dainty  fare  ? 
I  heard  a  groan  and  a  peevish  squall. 
And  through  the  chink  of  a  cottage  wall- 
Can  you  guess  what  I  saw  there  ? 

BOTH. 

Whisper  it,  sister !  in  our  ear. 

FAMnvc. 
A  baby  beat  its  dyin(  moVY\eT. 
I  had  starved  the  one,  and  wai  it*rr\xx^\ii<i  o>iiti\ 


Who  bade  jra  do*t  f 


The  bum!  Iktai 
Letters  four  do  form  hie  oaoM. 
He  let  me  k>ose,  and  eriied  Hallse  * 
To  him  alone  the  praise  is  die. 


Sisters !  I  from  Ireland 

Hedge  and  corn-fields  all  on  flaat, 

I  triumph'd  o'er  the  setting  sob  ! 

And  all  the  while  the  work 

On  as  I  strode  with  my  huge  strides, 

I  flung  back  my  head  and  I  held  ay  sils 

It  was  so  rare  a  piece  of  fun 

To  see  the  swelterM  cattle  ran 

With  uncouth  gallop  through  the  niglt. 

Scared  by  the  red  and  noisy  light ! 

By  the  light  of  his  own  blaxiag  cot 

Was  many  a  naked  rebel  shot: 

The  house-stream  met  the  flaiae  and  kiH 

While  crash !  feU  in  the  roof,  I  wist. 

On  some  of  those  old  bedrid  nurscf. 

That  deal  in  discontent  and  ciusa. 


BOTH. 


Who  bade  you  do*t  ? 


The  same  I  the  ssi 
Letters  four  do  form  his  name. 
He  let  me  loose,  and  cried  Halloo  * 
To  him  alone  the  praise  is  due. 

ALL. 

He  let  us  loo^e,  and  cried  Halloo ! 
How  shall  we  yield  him  honour  due ' 

FAMINE. 

Wisdom  comes  of  lack  of  food, 
ril  gnaw,  ril  gnaw  the  multitude, 
Till  the  cup  of  rage  o'erhrim : 
They  shall  seize  him  and  his  brood— 

FiaE. 

0  thankless  beldames  and  untrue ! 
And  is  this  all  that  you  can  do 
For  hira  who  did  so  much  for  vou  ' 
Ninety  months  he,  by  my  troth  ! 
Hath  richly  caterM  for  you  both ; 
And  in  an  hour  would  you  repay 

An  eight  years*  work  ? — Away !  away' 

1  alone  am  faithful !    I 
Cling  to  him  everlastingly. 

1796. 
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RECANTATION 

ILLUSTEATED   IN   THE  STOBT   OF  THE 

An  ox,  long  fed  with  musty  hay, 

And  workM  with  yoke  and  chaia, 
Was  tumM  out  on  an  April  day. 
When  fields  arc  in  their  best  amy, 
And  growing  grasses  sparkle  gay. 
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DC,  the  ran  wis  bright, 
nay  aver  it ; 
1,  as  well  he  might, 
meadow  do  bad  sight, 
low  his  huge  delight, 
east  of  spirit 

rs !  stop !  why  these  alums  ? 

r  glad." 

ur  from  cots  and  farm^— 

sh  is  up  in  arms, 

:  has  always  charms,) 

X  is  mad. 

st  scamper'd  about, 

gh  the  hedge  he  drove— 

with  hideous  rout, 

is  on  his  snout, 

;,  his  tongue  hangs  out— 

I  mad,  by  Jove ! 

rs,  stop  !*'  aloud  did  call 

r  hue, 

n  him  they  fall, 

sak  and  children  squall, 

you  have  him  toss  us  all  ? 

who  are  you  ?" 

!  his  ean  they  stun, 
I  o'er  and  o'er — 
nded  dog  !'*  (cries  one,) 
indpipe  were  good  fun-» 
an  impioui*  son 
ian  w — re ! 

Q  gore  the  parish-priest, 

st  the  altar — 

tie  sage  his  warnings  ceased, 

louth,  and  west,  and  east, 

low  the  poor  beast, 

m.  Bob,  and  Walter. 

I  his  evil  day, 
ig  in  his  shoes ; 
-what  could  he  say  ? 
iffen'd  with  dismay, 
him  'mid  the  fray, 
his  death's  bruise. 

jt  ran  on — ^but  here, 
irce  more  true  is — 
hort  in  mid  career— 
ler !  do  not  sneer, 
but  drop  a  tear, 
d  old  Lewis. 

ist  ran  through  the  town, 
>oy  and  dad, 
,  shopman,  clown, 
ush'd  from  the  Crown, 
:ring  him  !  cut  him  down ;" 
p  poor  ox  mad, 

t  to  madness  tease, 
it  might  plague  you: 
wpher  but  sees 


fSiM  words  which  ihe  most  uneducated 
a  consunl  opportunity  of  acquiriog 
the  pulpit,  and  the  proclamations  on 


That  rage  and  fSaar  u«  oim  diieafe— 
Though  that  may  bum  and  this  may  frecxe, 
ThBy'n  both  alike  the  ague. 

And  10  this  ox,  in  frantie  mood, 

Faeed  round  like  any  bull— 
The  mob  turo'd  tail,  and  he  poiraed. 
Till  they  with  fright  and  fear  were  ttew'd. 
And  not  a  chick  of  all  this  brood 

ButhadhisbeUy-fulL 

Old  Nick's  astride  the  beast,  tis  cleai^ 

Old  Nicholas  to  a  tittle! 
But  all  agree  he'd  disappear. 
Would  but  the  parson  Tentore  near, 
And  through  his  teeth,  right  o'er  the  staer» 

Squirt  out  some  fasting-spittle.* 

Achilles  was  a  warrior  fleet. 

The  Trojans  he  could  worry — 
Our  parson  too  was  swift  of  feet, 
But  show'd  it  chiefly  in  retreat ! 
The  victor  oz  seour'd  down  the  street. 

The  mob  fled  hurry-skurry. 

Through  gardens,  lanes,  and  fields  new-plow'd. 
Through  ki$  hedge  and  through  her  hed^e, 

He  plunged  and  toss'd,  and  bellow'd  loud. 

Till  in  his  madness  he  grew  proud 

To  see  this  belter-skelter  crowd. 
That  had  more  wr&th  than  courage. 


Alas !  to  mend  the  breadies 

He  made  for  these  poor  ninnies. 
They  all  must  work,  whate'er  betide. 
Both  days  and  Bsonths,  and  pay  beside 
(Sad  news  for  avarice  and  fbr  pride) 

A  sight  of  golden  guineas. 

But  here  once  more  to  view  did  pop 

The  man  that  kept  his  senses. 
And  now  he  cricd--^  Stop,  neighbours !  stop ! 
The  ox  is  mad !  I  would  not  swop. 
No,  not  a  schoolboy's  farthing  top 

For  all  the  parish  fences. 

<*Theoxismad!    Ho !  Dick,  Bob, Mat ! 
What  means  this  coward  fuss  f 

Ho !  stretch  this  rope  across  the  plat— 

'Twill  Uip  him  up— or  if  not  that. 

Why,  damme,  we  must  lay  him  flat- 
See,  here's  my  blunderbuss !" 

*<  A  lying  dog !  just  now  he  said. 

The  ox  was  only  glad, — 
Let's  break  his  Presbyterian  head  !** 
**  Hush !"  quoth  the  sage, "  you've  been  misled. 
No  quarrels  now — diet's  all  make  head — 

Fott  drove  the  poor  ox  mad .'" 

As  thus  I  sat  in  careless  chat. 
With  the  morning's  wet  newspaper. 

In  eager  haste,  without  his  hat. 

As  blind  and  blundering  as  a  bat. 

In  came  that  fierce  aristocrat. 
Our  pursy  woollen-draper. 

*  According  to  the  snpenUtion  of  the  west  coantrks,  if 
you  meet  the  devil,  you  may  either  cut  him  In  half  with 
a  straw,  or  you  may  cause  him  InstanvX)  \a  lyaay^wML  \r| 
spiuing  over  bit  bona. 
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And  fo  my  mute  perforce  drew  bit. 

And  in  he  ruibM  and  puited  :^ 
«  WeU,  have  ycfu  heard  ?»'— ^  No !  not  a  wblt»» 
«What!  han'tyou  beard  ?"—^<Come,ont  with  it!'* 
«  That  Tiemey  votes  for  Mister  Pitt» 

And  Sheridan's  namUd,** 


II.  LOVE  POEMS. 


Qtutf  htunills  tenero  styliis  dhn  €fllidU  in  wow 
Perlegif  hie  UcfTows,  ei  qnod  pharetratut  acatft 
Ille  poer  puero  fecit  mihl  cuapide  Tvlnusi 
Omnia  paulatim  coosumit  longior  »tai, 
VlTendoque  simul  moriimir,  rapimurque  manendo 
Ispemihi  collatus  enim  non  ille  videbor: 
Frons  alia  est,  moratque  alil|  nova  mentis  imsgo^ 
Vozque  aliud  sonat— 

Pectore  nunc  gelido  calidos  mlseremnr  amantes, 
Jamque  aniste  pudet.    Veteres  tranqnlUa  lumultuf 
Mens  hocxet  rdegensque  aliom  putst  ista  locuium. 

Pttranht 


INTBODUCTION  TO  THE  TALE  OF  THE 
DARK  LADIF^ 

The  following  poem  Is  Intended  ss  the  Introduction  to  a 
somewhat  longer  one.  The  use  of  the  old  ballad  word 
Ladu  for  Lady,  is  the  only  piece  of  obstdeteness  in  It ; 
and  ss  It  is  profesMdlj  a  tmle  of  ancient  times,  I  trust 
that  the  afRNMiooate  lovers  sf  venerable  antiquity  (as 
Caroden  says)  will  grant  me  their  pardon,  and  perliaps 
may  Ije  Induced  to  admit  a  force  and  propriety  In  IL  A 
heavier  objection  may  be  adduced  against  the  author,  that 
in  these  times  of  fear  and  expectation,  when  novelties 
explode  around  us  in  all  direciioiui,  he  should  presume  to 
oSfer  to  the  public  a  silly  tale  of  old*fashioned  love:  and 
five  years  ago,  I  own  I  should  have  allowed  and  felt  the 
force  of  this  ulijeciion.  But,  alas !  explosion  has  succeeded 
explosion  so  rapiiUy,  that  novelty  itself  ceases  to  appear 
new;  and  it  is  possible  that  now  even  a  simple  story,  wholly 
uninspired  with  politics  or  personality,  may  find  some 
attention  amid  the  hubbub  of  revolutions,  as  to  those  who 
have  remained  a  long  time  by  the  falls  of  Niagara,  the 
lowest  whispering  becomes  distinctly  audible.— S.  T.  C. 
Dec.  21, 1799. 

0  LEAVE  the  lily  on  its  stem ; 

O  leave  the  rose  upon  the  spray ; 
0  leave  the  elder  bloom,  fair  maids ! 

And  listen  to  my  lay. 

A  cypress  and  a  myrtle-bough 
This  mom  around  my  harp  you  twined, 

Because  it  fashion M  mournfully 
Its  murmurs  in  the  wind. 

And  now  a  tale  of  love  and  wo, 

A  woful  tale  of  love  I  sing ; 
Hark,  gentle  maidens,  hark  !  it  sighs 

And  trembles  on  the  string. 

But  most,  my  own  dear  Genevieve, 
It  sighs  and  trembles  most  for  thee ! 

0  come  and  hear  what  cruel  wrongs 
Befell  the  Dark  Ladie. 

Few  sorrows  hatli  she  of  her  own, 
My  hope,  my  joy,  my  Genevieve  ! 

She  loves  me  best,  whei\e'eT  \  %\\\% 
The  songs  that  make  hec  g^ve. 


All  thonghts,  all  pastiont,  all  dOSifi^ 
Whatever  stir  this  mortal  bwm. 

All  are  hot  ministers  of  love. 
And  feed  his  sacred  llni^ 

0 !  ever  in  my  waking  dreamf, 
I  dwell  upon  that  happj  kenr. 

When  midway  on  the  moant  I  nlib 
Beside  the  roin'd  towor. 


The  moonshine,  tteallng  oVr  tht 
Had  blended  with  the  lights  of  cvei 

And  she  wu  there,  m  j  hope,  oiy  J^Tf 
My  own  dear  GcDeTiow ! 


She  lean'd  against  the 

The  statoe  of  the  annod  knigkti 
She  stood  and  listen'd  to  my  larp» 

Amid  the  lingering  light. 

I  play'd  a  sad  and  doltfal  air^ 
I  sang  an  old  and  moving  story^— 

An  old  rude  song  that  fitted  wsU 
That  ruin  wild  and  boairy. 

She  listen'd  with  a  flitting  bhah. 
With  downcast  eyes  and  modcet 

For  well  she  knew,  I  could  not 
But  gaze  npon  her  het. 


\ 


I  told  her  of  the  knight  that 
Upon  his  shield  a  burning  bnodt 

And  how  for  ten  long  jean  he  wooM 
The  ladie  of  the  landt 


I  told  her  how  he  pined :  and  ah ! 

The  deep,  the  low,  the  pleading 
With  which  I  sung  another's  love. 

Interpreted  my  own. 

She  listen'd  with  a  flitting  blnsh. 
With  downcast  eyes  and  modest 

And  she  forgave  me,  that  I  gased 
Too  fondly  on  her  face ! 


But  when  I  told  the  cruel  scorn 
That  crazed  this  bold  and  lonely  ka^ 

And  how  he  roam'd  the  mountain  wttlk 
Nor  rested  day  or  ni^t ; 

And  how  he  cross'd  the  woodman^  p/k 
Through  briers  and  swampy  Dossciki 

How  boughs  rebounding  scourged  hii  bl 
And  low  stubs  gored  his  feet  { 

That  sometimes  from  the  savage  do^ 

And  sometimes  from  the  dark 
And  sometimes  starting  up  at 
In  green  and  sunny  gUde ; 

There  came  and  look'd  him  in  the  laet 
An  an^el  beautiful  and  bright  i 

And  how  he  knew  it  was  a  fiend. 
This  miserable  knight ! 

And  how,  unknowing  what  he  did. 

He  leapt  amid  a  lawless  band. 
And  saved  from  outrage  woist  than  d«( 
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wept,  tnd  dmspM  bii  kncM  j 
tie  tended  him  in  vain— 
itiOTe  to  ez|)iftte 
that  cnzed  hit  bnin  t 

nurted  him  in  a  cave  i 
it  madneu  went  awaj, 
yellow  forett  learet 
in  he  lays 

rdt — but  when  I  reaeh*d 
rett  ttrain  of  all  the  ditty, 
Toice  and  panting  haip 
er  toul  with  pity ! 

of  soul  and  tente 
1  my  ^Itlett  GenevieTe  i 
d  the  doleful  tale, 
id  balmy  evei 

Dd  feart  that  kindle  hope, 
iguithable  throng, 
r  it  bet  long  tubdued, 
id  cherithM  long ! 

h  pity  and  delight, 

I  with  loTe  and  maiden  thame  t 

t  mormart  of  a  dream, 

>  breathe  my  name. 

•om  heare  and  twell, 
twell  with  inward  ii|^if— 

iKXMe  but  love  to  tee 
botomrite. 

)k  glow*d  X  the  ttept  atide 
at  of  my  look  the  ttepp'd : 
ly,  with  timorout  eye, 

>  me  and  wept 

loted  me  with  her  armt, 
1  me  with  a  meek  embrace  { 

back  her  head,  look'd  up, 

upon  m}'  face. 

'  kiTe,  and  partly  fear, 
'  "twat  a  batbfol  art, 
:  rather  feel  than  tee 
lag  of  her  heart 

feart,  and  the  wat  cafan, 
«r  hrrt  with  virgin  pride  i 
)  my  Genevieve, 
and  beauteout  bride. 

ee  more  a  tale  of  wo, 
de  of  love  I  ting: 
r  Genevieve !  it  sighs, 
>let  on  the  ttring. 

tang  the  cruel  scorn 
»d  thb  bold  tnd  lonely  knight 
roam*d  the  mountain  woods, 
I  day  or  night : 

bee  a  titter  tale 
Mff&diout  cruelty  1 
and  hear  what  cruel  wrong 
DarkLadie. 
97 


LEWn,  OB  THE  CIRCASSIAN  LOVS- 

CHILNT. 


At  midni|^  by  the  ttream  I  roved. 
To  forget  the  tonn  I  loved. 
Image  of  Lewti !  from  my  mind 
Depart!  for  Ltwti  it  not  kihd. 

The  moon  was  hi^,  the  moonlight  gjietni 

And  the  thadow  et  a  ttar 
Heaved  upon  Tamaha*k  ttream  i 

But  the  rock  thmie  brighter  far. 
The  rock  half-thelterM  from  my  view 
By  pendent  bought  of  tretty  yew^— 
So  thinet  my  Lewti*k  fordiead  fidr. 
Gleaming  through  her  table  hair. 
Image  of  Lewti !  from  my  mind 
Depart}  for  Lewti  ia  not  kind. 

I  taw  a  cloud  of  palett  hue, 

Onward  to  the  moon  it  patt'd  t 
Still  brighter  and  more  bright  it  grew, 
With  floating  colourt  not  a  few. 

Till  it  reachM  the  moon  at  lattt 
Then  the  cloud  wat  wholly  bright 
With  a  rich  and  amber  light! 
And  to  with  many  a  hope  I  teek. 

And  with  tuch  joy  I  find  my  Lewtit 
And  even  to  my  pale  wan  cheek 

Drinkt  in  at  deep  a  fluth  of  beauty ! 
Nay,  treaeherout  image !  leave  my  mind, 
If  Lewti  never  will  be  kind. 

The  little  cloud— 4t  floats  away. 

Away  it  goet  $  away  to  toon  ? 
Alat !  it  hat  no  power  to  ttay ; 
Itt  hues  are  dim,  itt  huet  are  gray-* 

Away  it  pattet  from  the  moon  ! 
How  mournfully  it  teemt  to  fly. 

Ever  fading  more  and  more. 
To  joylett  regiont  of  the  tky — 

And  now  tit  whiter  than  before ! 
At  white  at  my  poor  cheek  will  be. 

When,  Lewti !  on  my  couch  I  lie, 
A  dying  man  for  love  of  thee. 
Nay,  treaeherout  image !  leave  my  mind— 
And  yet  thoo  didtt  not  look  unkind. 

I  taw  a  vapour  in  fht  tky. 

Thin,  and  white,  and  very  high  i 
I  ne'er  beheld  to  thin  a  cloud 

Perhaps  the  hreene  that  can  fly 

Now  below  and  now  above. 
Have  tnateh'd  aloft  the  lawny  throud 

Of  lady  lui^-that  died  for  fove. 
For  mtidt,  at  well  at  youtht,  have  peridi'd 
From  fruitiest  love  too  ibndly  cherithHL 
Nty,  treaeherout  image !  leave  my  mind— 
For  Lewti  never  will  be  kind. 

Huth !  my  heedleu  feet  from  under 
Slip  the  crumbling  banks  for  ever  t 

Like  cdioet  to  a  distant  thunder. 
They  plunge  into  the  gentle  river. 

The  river-swans  have  heard  ray  tread. 

And  staitVe  f rocn  Uifdi  i««dk^  \m4. 
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0  beauteous  birdi !  metbioki  ye  measure 
Your  movementi  to  some  heavenly  tune ! 

0  beauteous  birds  !  His  such  a  pleasure 
To  see  you  move  beneath  the  moon, 

1  would  it  were  your  true  delight 
To  sleep  by  day  and  wake  all  night 

I  know  the  place  where  Lewti  lies, 
When  silent  night  has  closed  her  eyes : 

It  is  a  breezy  jasmine  bower. 
The  nightingale  sings  o'er  her  head : 

Voice  of  the  night !  had  I  the  power 
That  leafy  labyrinth  to  thread. 
And  creep,  like  thee,  with  soundless  tread, 
I  then  might  view  her  bosom  white 
Heaving  lovely  to  my  sight, 
As  these  two  swans  together  heave 
On  the  gently  swelling  wave. 

0 !  that  she  saw  me  in  a  dream, 
And  dreamt  that  I  had  died  for  care  ( 

All  pale  and  wasted  I  would  seem. 
Yet  fair  withal,  as  spirits  arc  ! 

I*d  die,  indeed,  if  I  might  see 

Her  bosom  heave,  and  heave  for  me ! 

Soothe,  gentle  image  !  soothe  my  mind ! 

To-morrow  Lewti  may  be  kind. 
1795. 


the  picture,  or  the  lover's 
rf:;soll'tion. 

TumouoH  weeds  and  thorns,  and  matted  under- 
wood 
I  force  ray  way  ;  now  climb,  and  ni)w  descend 
O'er  rocks,  or  bare  or  mossy,  with  wild  fiiot 
Crushing  the  purple  whorts ;  while  eft  unseen, 
Hurr>'ing  along  the  drifted  forest  leaver, 
The  scared  snake  rustles.    Onward  ^till  I  toil, 
I  know  not,  ask  not  whither  !    A  new  joy. 
Lovely  as  light,  sud<lon  as  summer  gu<t. 
And  gladsome  as  the  tirbt-born  uf  the  spring, 
Beckons  me  on,  ur  fullows  from  tehiud, 
Playmate,  or  ^uh!i- !     The  mas tci -passion  qucll*d, 
I  feel  that  I  am  free.    With  duii-rcd  bark 
The  fir  trees,  and  th*  unfrequcnt  slender  oak. 
Forth  from  thi<i  tunglc  wild  uf  bush  and  brake 
Soar  up,  anil  fuiin  ;i  melancholy  vault 
High  o'er  me,  murmuiint;  like  a  distant  »ea. 

Here  wi^diim  m^ht  rvsurt,  ar^l  here  remorse  { 
Here  too  the  lovelorn  man  whu,  sick  in  soul. 
And  of  thiT*  l.u^v  human  heart  aweary. 
Worships  thv'  "pint  uf  uncow'^cious  hfv 
In  tiee  or  u  liiUH-'Wcr.    lientle  luu.itic  ! 
If  so  he  mi^hi  u  t  whi'lly  coa>e  to  '■e, 
He  would  f.ir  lathvr  n«it  be  that,  he  i'' ; 
But  would  be  sorriiihiiiz  that  he  kiinws  not  of. 
In  winds,  or  walrr",  iii  anif-n;;  the  r«ck^  I 

But  hence,  f'.>iMl  wictc-h  !    brr.ithe  not  contagion 
he:e! 
No  myrtle-wil'ic*  ire  t!ic»r:  ihcM*  a-.r  no  grvtves 
Whciv  love  iIj:i-  !  n'.vi  '     Ii"  in  *  .'.\c:\  moo.1 
He  should  ^tny  hilh"r.  tjit-  1  iw  '^lv.:i.\  <.  ^UaW  ;^•re 
Hj<  dauity  fei't,  :!u»  .  in'i  :in  1  ihr  Wv  :u 
Alakc  liis  plumes  higjitd.    L\Wv  a  vfv)U\\v\«<\Vw^ 


Euily  caught,  eDsnire  him,  O  yt  Bjrmpki, 
Ye  Oreads  chaste,  ye  duikj  Dryadci  7 

And  you,  ye  eartb-wioda !  yon  that  aakt  is  i 
The  dew-drops  quiver  oo  the  spider**  webs' 
Yon,  0  ye  wingless  miii !  that  creep  bcti 
The  rigid  stems  of  heath  and  bitten  fnne, 
Within  whose  scanty  shndc,  at  somi 
The  mother-sheep  hath  worn  a  hollof 
Ye,  that  now  cool  her  fleece  with  dioplcis 
Now  pant  and  murmur  with  her  fecdii^  hai 
Chase,  chase  him,  mil  ye  fays,  and  elfin  gnoBci' 
With  prickles  sharper  than  his  darti  bcseck 
His  little  godship,  making  him  pcrfbicc 
Creep  through  a  thom-buih  on  yon  bedfthi^ 

back. 
This  is  my  hour  of  triumph  f  I  can  now 
With  my  own  bnciei  pUj  the  merry  fool, 
And  laugh  away  worse  folly,  being  fxte. 
Here  will  I  seat  mj-self,  beside  this  okl. 
Hollow,  and  weedy  oak,  which  ivy-twine 
Clothes  as  with  network  z  here  will  I  cnvk  ^ 

limbs. 
Close  by  this  river,  in  this  lilent 
As  safe  and  sacred  from  the  step  of  i 
As  an  invisible  world— unheard. 
And  listening  only  to  the  pebbly  bmok 
That  murmurs  with  a  dead,  yet  tinkling  ssmii 
Or  to  the  bees,  that  in  the  neighbowing  timk 
Make  honey-hoards.    The  breeze  that  visiii  m 
Was  never  love's  accomplice,  never  raind 
The  tendril  rbglets  from  the  mi 
And  the  blue,  delicate  veins  above  hm 
Ne'er  played  the  wanton— nere 
The  maiden's  snowy  bosom,  scattering  tbceet 
Eye-|)oisons  for  some  love-JistempcrM  yoauu 
W'ho  ne'er  henceforth  may  see  an  aspen  graw 
Shiver  in  sunshine,  but  his  feeble  heari 
Shall  flow  away  like  a  dissolving  thing. 

Sweet  breeze  !  thou  only,  if  I  guess  ah^:, 
Liftest  the  feathers  of  the  robin's  breait. 
That  swells  its  little  breast,  so  full  of  so^ 
Singing  above  me,  on  the  mountam  ask. 
And  thou  too,  desert  stream !  no  pool  of  tfcaCt 
Though  clear  as  lake  in  latest  summer  eii. 
Did  e'er  reflect  the  stately  virgin^  rote. 
The  face,  the  form  divine,  the  downcast  M 
Contemplative !    Behold !  her  open  pala 
Presses  her  cheek  and  brow  !  her  elbow  rtfO 
On  the  bare  branch  of  half-uproote«1  tnc, 
That  leans  towards  its  mirror  7     Who  ctrekiJt 
Had  from  her  countenance  tum'd,  or  losk^  IP 

stealth, 
(For  fear  is  true  love's  cruel  nur<e,)  he  now 
With  steadfast  gAze  and  unotTending  eye. 
Worships  the  watery  idol,  dreaming  hopes 
Delicious  to  the  soul,  but  fleeting,  vain, 
KVn  as  that  phantom  wurld  on  which  he  pi*^ 
But  not  unheiHled  ga/ed  !  for  see,  sh !  see. 
The  sportive  tyrant  with  her  left  hand  ploeb 
The  heads  of  tall  flowers  that  behind  her  cn^< 
Lychnis,  and  willow-herb,  nod  fox-gluTe  IcU- 
'  And  suddenly,  as  one  that  toys  with  tune, 
;  Scatters  them  on  the  pool '     Then  all  Ihf  rt»i» 
'  1^  broken — all  th.it  phantom  world  fo  fair 
I  Vanishes,  and  a  thousand  circlets  «prrad. 
V  K.M^  «nch  misihaiK'S  the  other.    Stay  a  irkiif, 
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I,  who  scarcely  darast  lift  tip  tiiine  eyti  I 
D  will  soon  renew  its  smoothnets,  toon 
ts  will  return !    And  lo !  be  stays  t 
the  fragments  dim  of  loyely  forms 
ibling  back,  unite,  and  now  once  more 
)ecome8  a  mirror ;  and  behold 
-flower  on  the  marge  inverted  there, 
the  balf-nprooted  tree — but  where, 
be  virgin's  snowy  arm,  that  lean*d 
)  branch  ?    He  turns,  and  she  is  gone ! 
I  she  steals  through  many  a  woodland 
re 

shall  seek  in  vain.    Ill-fated  youth ! 
r  day,  and  waste  thy  manly  prime 
re-yearning  by  the  vacant  brook, 

thoughts  bewitch  thine  eyes,  and  thou 
tier  shadow  still  abiding  there, 
I  of  the  minor ! 

Not  to  thee, 
i  desert  stream !  belongs  this  tale  t 
td  dark  art  thou— the  crowded  firs 

thy  shores,  and  stretch  across  thy  bed, 
ee  doleful  as  a  cavern-well : 
I  the  shy  kingfishers  build  their  nest 
teep  banks,  no  loves  hast  thou,  wild 
am! 

my  chosen  haunt— emancipate 
ion*s  dreams,  a  freeman,  and  alone, 
trace  its  devious  course.    0  lead, 
o  deeper  shades  and  lonelier  glooms, 
ng  through  the  canopy  of  firs, 
Jie  sunshine  spots  that  mossy  rock, 

river,  whose  disparted  waves 

under  with  an  angry  sound, 

to  reunite !    And  see !  they  meet, 

le  other  lost  and  found :  and  see 

as  spirits,  one  soft  water-sun 

;  within  them,  heart  at  once  and  eye ! 

oft  neighbourhood  of  filmy  clouds, 

t  and  shadings  of  forgotten  tears, 

t*erswum  with  lustra !    Such  the  hour 

ijoyment,  following  love's  brief  feuds ; 

,  the  noise  of  a  near  waterfall ! 

ii  into  light — I  find  myself 

.  weeping  birch,  (most  beautiful 

trees,  the  lady  of  the  woods,) 

he  brink  of  a  tall  weedy  rock 

brows  the  cataract    How  bursts 

cape  on  my  sight !    Two  crescent  hills 

fhind  each  other,  and  so  make 

'  vale,  and  land-lock'd,  as  might  seem, 

»k  and  bridge,  and  gray  stone  cottages, 

•y  rocks  and  fruit  trees.    At  my  feet 

tleberries  are  bedewed  with  spray, 

wards  by  the  furious  waterfall. 

Doly  the  pendent  ivy  mass 

its  winnow :  all  the  air  is  calm. 
c«  from  cottage  chimneys,  tinged  with 

olomns ;  from  this  house  alone, 
Jie  waterfall,  the  column  slants, 

its  ceaseless  breeze.     But  what  is  this  ? 
ige,  with  its  slanting  chimney  smoke, 

Iwaide  its  porch  a  sleeping  child, 
lead  pillow 'd  on  a  sleeping  dog— 
tetween  its  fore-Jegi,  and  the  hand 


Holds  loosely  its  small  handful  of  wild-flowers, 
Unfilleted,  and  of  unequal  lengths. 
A  curious  picture,  with  a  master's  haste 
Sketch'd  on  a  strip  of  pinky-silver  skin, 
Peel'd  from  the  birchen  bark !    Divinest  maid ! 
Ton  bark  her  canvass,  and  those  purple  berries 
Her  pencil !    See,  the  juice  is  scarcely  dried 
On  the  fine  skin !    She  has  been  newly  here  $ 
And  lo !  yon  patch  of  heath  has  been  her  couch-* 
The  pressure  still  remains !    O  blessed  couch ! 
For  this  mayest  thou  flower  early,  and  the  sun. 
Slanting  at  eve,  rest  bright,  and  linger  long 
Upon  thy  purple  bells !    O  Isabel ! 
Daughter  of  genius !  stateliest  of  our  maids ! 
More  beautiful  than  whom  Alcseus  woo'd. 
The  Lesbian  woman  of  immortal  song ! 
0  child  of  genius !  stately,  beautiful. 
And  full  of  love  to  all,  save  only  me. 
And  not  ungentle  e'en  to  me !    My  heart. 
Why  beats  it  thus  ?   Through  yonder  coppice-wood 
Needs  must  the  pathway  turn,  that  leads  straight- 
way 
On  to  her  father's  house.    She  is  alone .' 
The  night  draws  on— 4uch  ways  are  hard  to  hit—- 
And  fit  it  is  I  should  restore  this  sketch, 
Dropt  unawares,  no  doubt    Why  should  I  ^eain 
To  keep  the  relic  ?  twill  but  idly  feed 
The  passion  that  consumes  me.    Let  me  hastt ! 
The  picture  in  my  hand  which  she  has  left. 
She  cannot  blame  me  that  I  follow'd  her ; 
And  I  may  be  her  guide  the  long  wood  through. 


THE   NIGHT-SCENE. 
A  DRAMATIC  FRAGMENT. 

SAir  DOTAL. 

Tou  loved  the  daughter  of  Don  Manrique ! 


EAIL  HCIfBT. 
SAimOVAL. 

Did  you  not  say  you  woo'd  her  ? 


Loved? 


EAKL  BEirRT. 


Once  I  loved 


Her  whom  I  dared  not  woo ! 


SARDOVAL. 

And  woo'd,  perchiBcc, 
One  whom  you  loved  not ! 

EAEL   HENET. 

O !  I  were  most  base, 
Not  loving  Oropeza.    True,  I  woo'd  her. 
Hoping  to  heal  a  deeper  wound ;  but  she 
Met  my  advances  with  impassion 'd  pride. 
That  kindled  love  with  love.    And  when  her  sire. 
Who  in  his  dream  of  hope  already  grasp'd 
The  golden  circlet  in  his  hand,  rejected 
My  suit  with  insult,  and  in  memory 
Of  ancient  feuds  pour'd  curses  on  my  head. 
Her  blessings  overtook  and  baffled  them ! 
But  thou  art  stem,  and  wvXVi  mtiVlui^V!  ^«Q!Q^»»t3fiM^ 
Art  inly  leasoun^  wYn:k&\  x3mu  >aa\KQ«iX  \& 
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unovASm 

Anxiously,  Henry !  reuoning  anzioiiily. 
But  Oropeza— 

EABL  HZntT. 

Bleningi  gather  round  her ! 
Within  this  wood  there  winds  a  secret  pessage. 
Beneath  the  walls,  which  opens  out  at  length 
Into  the  gloomiest  covert  of  the  garden-— 
The  night  ere  my  departure  to  the  army. 
She,  nothing  tremhling,  led  me  through  that  gloom, 
And  to  that  covert  by  a  silent  stream. 
Which,  with  one  star  reflected  near  its  marge, 
Was  the  sole  object  visible  around  me. 
No  leaflet  stirr*d|  the  air  was  almost  sultiy ; 
So  deep,  so  dark,  so  close  the  umbrage  o'er  us ! 
No  leaflet  stirrM  i — ^yet  pleasure  hung  upon 
The  gloom  and  stillness  of  the  balmy  night-air. 
A  little  further  on  an  arbour  stood, 
Fragraat  with  flowering  treee-^I  well  remember 
What  an  uncertain  glimmer  in  the  darkness 
Their  snow-white  blossoms  made — thither  she  led 

me. 
To  that  sweet  bower !    Then  Oropeza  trembled — 
I  beard  her  heart  beat— if  twen  not  my  own. 

BAITDOrAL. 

A  rude  and  scaring  note,  my  friend ! 

SAJU.  hhibt. 

0!no! 

I  have  small  memory  of  aught  but  pleasure. 
Th'  inquietudes  of  fear,  like  lesser  streams 
Still  flowing,  still  were  lost  in  those  of  love ; 
So  love  grew  mightier  from  the  fear,  and  nature. 
Fleeing  from  pain,  shelterM  herself  in  joy. 
The  stars  above  our  heads  were  dim  and  steady. 
Like  eyes  suffused  with  rapture.    Life  was  in  us : 
We  were  all  life,  each  atom  of  our  frames 
A  living  soul — I  vowM  to  die  for  her: 
With  the  faint  voice  of  one  who,  having  spoken, 
Relapses  into  blessedness,  I  vow'd  it: 
That  solemn  vow,  a  whisper  scarcely  heard, 
A  murmur  breathed  against  a  lady*s  ear. 

0  I  there  is  joy  above  the  name  of  pleasure. 
Deep  self-possession,  an  intense  repose. 

SANDOVAL,  {with  a  sarcostic  smile.) 

No  other  than  as  eastern  sages  paint, 
The  god,  who  floats  upon  a  lotos  leaf. 
Dreams  for  a  thousand  ages  s  then  awaking. 
Creates  a  world,  and  smiling  at  the  bubble. 
Relapses  into  bliss. 

£ARL  iiEirav. 

Ah !  was  that  bliss 
FearM  as  an  alien,  and  too  vast  for  man  ? 
For  suddenly,  impatient  of  its  silence, 
Did  Oropeza,  starting,  grasp  my  forehead. 

1  caught  her  arms;  the  veins  were  swelling  on 

them. 
Through  the  dark  bower  she  sent  a  hollow  voice, 
O !  what  if  all  betray  me  ?  what  if  thou  ? 
I  swore,  and  with  an  inward  thought  that  seem'd 
The  purpose  and  the  substance  of  my  being, 
I  swore  to  het,  that  were  she  tc4  with  tgaUt, 


I  would  ezchange  my  imblaDckM  sM 
FxiMid!  by  that  wiadiog  pusagi, Is 
I  now  will  go— all  otgects  thoe  will 
Unwavering  love,  and  fingleneM  ef  1 
Go,  Sandoval !  I  am  prepared  to  mee 
Say  nothing  of  me— I  m  jaelf  will  lei 
Nay,  leave  me,  friend  !  I  cannot  beai 
And  keen  inquiry  of  that  ■*^«"S"g  e: 
[Easl 


•AjrDovAz^  (altme.) 

0  Henry !  always  strivest  thou  to  be 
By  thine  own  act — ^yet  art  tboa  nevi 
But  by  the  inapiration  of  great  passio 
The  whirl-blast  cornea,  the  detcrt-ea 
And  shape  thcmaelves  s  from  earth  t 

stand. 
As  though  they  were  the  pillais  of  a 
Built  by  Omnipotence  in  its  own  hon 
But  the  blast  pauses,  and  their  sbapii 
Is  fled :  the  mighty  columns  wero  bu 
And  la^  snakes  trail  o'er  the  level  i 


TO    AN   UNFORTUNATE   HI 

WHOM  THE  AVTHOa   HAD   ILWOWII  t 

OF  HKA  nmocnrcx. 

MTaruB-LXAF  that,  ill-bespad, 
Finest  in  the  gladsome  ray, 

Soil*d  beneath  the  common  tm 
Far  from  thy  protecting  spn 

When  the  partridge  o*er  the  sh 
Whirr'd  along  the  yellow  va 

Sad  I  saw  thee,  headless  leaf! 
Love  the  dalliance  of  the  gal 

Lightly  didst  thou,  foolish  thinf 
Heave  and  flutter  to  his  sigh: 

While  the  flatterer,  on  his  win| 
Woo*d  and  whispered  thee  U 

Gayly  from  thy  mother-stalk 
Wert  thou  danced  and  waiYe< 

Soon  on  this  unsheltered  walk 
Flung  to  fade,  to  rot,  and  die. 


TO    AN    UNFORTUNATE    WOM 
THE    THEATRE. 

Maiden,  that  with  sullen  brow 
Sittest  behind  those  virgins  gay, 

Like  a  scorchM  and  mildew 'd  bou^ 
Leafless  *mid  the  blooms  of  May 

Him  who  lured  thee  and  forsook, 
Oft  I  watch'd  with  angry  gaze. 

Fearful  saw  his  pleading  look. 
Anxious  heard  his  fervid  phrase. 

Soft  the  glances  of  the  youth. 
Soft  his  speech,  and  soft  his  si^ 

But  no  sound  like  simple  truth. 
But  no  true  love  in  his  eye. 
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ling  thy  polluted  lot, 
e  thee,  maiden,  hie  thee  henee ! 
thy  weeping  mother's  cot, 
ith  a  wiser  innocence. 

.  hmst  known  deceit  and  folly, 
loa  hast  felt  that  vice  is  wo  t 
.  a  musing  melancholy 
ly  arm'd,  go,  maiden !  go. 

ler  sage  of  self-dominion, 
nn  thy  steps,  0  melancholy ! 
strongest  plume  in  wisdom's  pinion 
the  memory  of  past  folly. 

)  the  sky-lark  and  forlorn, 
hile  she  moulte  the  firstling  plumes, 
had  skimm'd  the  tender  com, 
'  the  bean-field's  odorous  blooms } 

with  renoyated  wing 
all  she  dare  a  loftier  flight, 
ard  to  the  day-star  spring, 
id  embathe  in  heavenly  light 


COMPOSED  IN  A  CONCERT-ROOBf. 

nor  stem  my  soul !  yet  I  detest 
scented  rooms,  where,  to  a  gaudy  throng, 
be  proud  harlot  her  distended  breast, 
icaeiet  of  laborious  song. 

i\  not  music's  genuine  power,  nor  deign 
It  at  nature's  passion-warbled  plaint ; 
I  the  long-breathed  singer's  uptrill'd  strain 
in  a  squall — they  gape  for  wonderment 

deep  buzz  of  vanity  and  hate ! 

al,  yet  envious,  with  self-torturing  sneer 

eyes  some  maid  of  humbler  state, 

e  pert  captain,  or  the  primmer  priest, 

«  accordant  scandal  in  her  ear. 

e,  from  this  heartless  scene  released, 

\i  our  old  musician,  blind  and  gray, 

itretching  from  my  nursed  arms  I  kisaM,) 

ottish  tunes  and  warlike  marches  pity 

shine,  on  the  balmy  summer-night, 

hile  I  dance  amid  the  tedded  hay 

Try  maids,  whose  ringlets  toss  in  light 

It  purple  evening  on  tbo  bay 

Jm  glossy  lake,  O  let  me  hide 

rd,  unseen,  behind  the  alder  trees, 

d  their  roots  the  fisher's  boat  is  tied, 

oee  trim  seat  doth  Edmund  streteh  at  ease, 

le  the  lazy  boat  sways  to  and  fro, 

les  in  his  flute  sad  sirs,  so  wild  and  riow, 

own  cheek  is  wet  with  quiet  tears. 

!ar  Anne !  when  midnight  wind  careers, 

gust  pelting  on  the  outhouse  shed 

I  the  cock  shrilly  on  the  rain-storai  erow, 

ir  thee  sing  tome  ballad  full  of  wo, 

r  shipwreck 'd  sailor  floating  dead, 

I  hit  own  true-love  buried  in  the  sands ! 

ntle  woman,  for  thy  voice  remeasures 

Iff  toMt  and  aeJancboiy  plettartt 


The  things  of  nature  utters  birds  or  tiett. 
Or  moan  of  ocean  gale  in  weedy  caves, 
•Or  where  the  stiff  grass  "mid  the  heath-plant  waves. 

Murmur  and  music  thin  of  sudden  breeze. 


THE  KEEPSAKE. 

Thc  tedded  hay,  the  first-fruits  of  the  soil. 
The  tedded  hay  and  com-sheaves  in  one  field. 
Show  summer  gone,  ere  come.    The  fox-glove  tall 
Sheds  its  loose  purple  bells,  or  in  the  gust, 
Or  when  it  bends  beneath  th'  up-springing  lark. 
Or  mountain-finch  alighting.    And  the  rose 
(In  vain  the  darling  of  successful  love) 
Stands,  like  some  boasted  beauty  of  past  years. 
The  thorns  remaining,  and  the  flowers  all  gone. 
Nor  can  I  find,  amid  my  lonely  walk 
By  rivulet,  or  spring,  or  wet  road-side. 
That  blue  and  bright-eyed  floweret  of  the  brook, 
Hope*^  gentle  gem,  the  sweet  Forget-me-not  !* 
So  will  not  fide  the  flowers  which  Emmeline 
With  delicate  fingers  on  the  snow-white  silk 
Has  work'd  (the  flowers  which  most  she  knew  1 

loved,) 
And,  more  beloved  than  they,  her  aubira  hair. 

In  the  cool  morning  twilight,  early  waked 
By  her  full  bosom's  jojrous  restlessness. 
Softly  she  rose,  and  lightly  stole  along, 
Down  the  slope  coppice  to  the  woodbine  bower. 
Whose  rich  flowers,  swinging  in  the  morning  breeze. 
Over  their  dim,  fast-moving  shadows  hung. 
Making  a  quiet  image  of  disquiet 
In  the  smooth,  scarcely-moving  river-pool. 
There,  in  that  bower  where  first  she  own'd  her  love, 
And  let  me  kiss  my  own  warm  tear  of  joy 
From  off  her  glowing  cheek,  she  sate  and  stretch'd 
The  silk  upon  the  frame,  and  work'd  her  name 
Between  the  moss-rose  and  forget-me-not^ 
Her  own  dear  name,  with  her  own  auburn  hair ! 
That  forced  to  wander  till  sweet  spring  return, 
I  yet  might  ne'A  forget  her  smile,  her  look. 
Her  voice,  (that  even  in  her  mirthful  mood 
Has  made  me  wish  to  steal  away  and  weep,) 
Nor  yet  th'  entrancement  of  that  maiden  kiss 
With  which  she  promised,  that  when  spring  re- 

turo'd. 
She  would  resign  one-half  of  that  dear  name. 
And  own  thenceforth  no  other  name  but  mine ! 


TO  A  LADY. 
wrrH  rALCowcB's  «*  sHirwazcK." 

Ah  I  not  by  Cam  or  Isi^,  famous  streams, 
In  arched  groves,  the  youthful  poet^s  choice ; 

Nor  while  half-listening,  'mid  delicious  dreams. 
To  harp  and  song  from  lady's  hand  and  voice ; 


•  One  of  the  names  (ami  meriiing  to  I*  iho  only  one) 
of  Iho  MyoMftu  S^orpiouU^i  PiUustris,  a  flower  from  six 
totwelve  inches  hi|:h,  with  t  lue  lU«i>m  aqiI  brif  hi  yellow 
ejre.  It  has  the  samft  name  over  the  whole  empica  <jC 
Germany,  O'crgittmtin  nv  M,^  %uA>'««'  \«Vw«%\>^'^«^>"' 
mark  and  Swedtiw 

*i  T  ^ 
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Nor  yet  while  cozing  in  lublimer  mood 

On  cilif,  or  cataract,  in  Alpine  dell  t 
Nor  in  dim  eave  with  bladdery  lea-weed  stiewM, 

Framing  wild  fancies  to  the  ocean's  swell  i 

Our  sea-bard  sang  this  song  I  which  still  he  sings. 
And  sings  for  thee,  sweet  friend !    Hark,  Pity, 
hark! 

Now  mounts,  now  totters  on  the  tempest's  wings. 
Now  groans,  and  shivers,  the  replunging  bark ! 

«  Cling  to  the  shrouds !"    In  vain !    The  breakers 
roar- 
Death  shrieks !    With  two  alone  of  all  his  clan 

Forlorn  the  poet  paced  the  Grecian  shore. 
No  classic  roamer,  but  a  shipwreck'd  man ! 

Say  then,  what  muse  inspired  these  genial  strains, 
And  lit  his  spirit  to  so  bright  a  flame  ? 

The  elevating  thought  of  suffer'd  pains. 
Which  gentle  hearts  shall  mourn  i  but  chief,  the 
name 

Of  gratitude !  remembrances  of  friend, 
Or  absent  or  no  more !    Shades  of  Uie  past. 

Which  love  makes  substance!    Hence  to  thee  I 
send, 
0  dear  as  long  as  life  and  memory  last ! 

I  send  with  deep  regards  of  heart  and  head. 
Sweet  maid,  for  friendship  form'd !  this  work  to 
thee: 

And  thou,  the  while  thou  canst  not  choose  but  shed 
A  tear  for  Falconer,  wilt  remember  me. 


HOME-SICK. 


WRITTEN  IN  GERMANY. 


In  the  winter  they're  ■ileat    ttewindis  i 
What  it  sayi,  I  don't  know,  b«t  it  sin| 

long. 
But  green  leaves,  and  blo«o«s,  sal  tan 

weather. 
And  singing,  and  loving^ — el!  eone  btA  I 
But  the  lark  is  so  brimful  of  gladness  tad 
The  green  fields  below  him,  the  bloe  Ay 
That  he  sings,  and  he  sings;  and  Ibr  even 
« I  love  my  lore,  and  my  lore  loves  me  T 


TO  A  YOUNG  LADT. 

ov  HEm  mxcovsnT  nom  ▲  rrr 

Why  need  I  say,  Louisa  dear! 
How  glad  I  am  to  see  yon  here 

A  lovely  convalescent ; 
Risen  from  the  bed  of  pain  and  fie 

And  feyeriah  heat  inmssnt 

The  sunny  showers,  the  dappled  i 
The  Uttle  birds  that  warble  high, 

Their  vernal  loves  commcndaf 
Will  better  welcome  yon  than  I 

With  their  sweet  influencing 

Believe  me,  while  in  bed  yon  by, 
Your  danger  taught  us  all  to  pny 

You  made  us  grow  devouter ! 
Each  eye  look'd  up,  and  secm*d  to 

How  can  we  do  without  her .' 

Besides,  what  vexM  us  worst,  w« 
They  have  no  need  of  such  as  vou 

In  the  place  where  you  were  go 
This  world  has  angels  all  too  few, 

And  heaven  is  overflowing ! 


*Tis  sweet  to  him,  who  all  the  week 
Through  city  crowds  must  push  his  way. 

To  stroll  along  through  fields  and  woods, 
And  hallow  thus  the  Sabbath-day ; 

And  sweet  it  is,  in  summer  bower. 

Sincere,  affectionate,  and  gay, 
One's  own  dear  children  feasting  round, 

To  celebrate  one's  marriage-day. 

But  what  is  all,  to  his  delight. 
Who  having  long  been  doom'd  to  roam. 

Throws  off  the  bundle  from  his  back 
Before  the  door  of  his  own  home  ? 

Home-sickness  is  a  wasting  pang; 

This  feel  I  hourly  more  and  more : 
There's  healing  only  in  thy  wings. 

Thou  breeze  that  play  est  on  Albion's  shore ! 


ANSWER  TO  A  CHILD'S  QUESTION. 

Do  you  ask  what  the  birds  say  ?    The  sparrow,  the 

dove, 
The  linnet  and  thm\i,  say, "  I  lova  and \  \a^a \" 


THE  VISIONARY    HOPE. 

Sad  lot,  to  have  no  hope  !  Though  lowl 
He  fain  would  frame  a  prayer  within  hia 
Would  fain  entreat  for  some  sweet  brea! 

ing, 
That  his  sick  body  might  have  ease  and 
He  strove  in  vain  !  the  dull  sighs  from  h 
Against  his  will  the  stifling  load  revealii 
Though  nature  forced ;   though  like  soc 

guest, 
Some  royal  prisoner  at  his  conqueror's  fc 
An  alien's  restless  mood  but  half-concea 
The  sternness  on  his  gentle  brow  confes 
Sickness  within  and  miserable  feeling : 
Though  obscure  pangs  made  curses  of  bh 
And  dreaded  sleep,  each  night  repell'd  ii: 
Each  night  was  scatter'd  by  its  own  low 
Yet  never  could  his  heart  command,  tha« 
One  deep  full  wish  to  be  no  more  in  paii 
That  hope,  which  was  his  inward  bliss 
Which  waned  and  died,  yet  ever  near  hi 
Though    changed    in    nature,   wander 

would — 
\  ¥ot  V^v^'s  despair  is  but  ht^'s  pining  gli 


SIBYLLINE  LEAVES. 


r  ttis  oiM  hope  he  makes  bit  boarly  moen, 
ft  witbet  mod  am  with  for  thii  tlone ! 
Head,  at  with  light  from  heareo,  before  its  gleami 
l»  Hm  loT<e-<tricken  Tiiionary  deema) 
iMue  woald  Taoiah,  like  a  summer  shower, 
fhom  dews  fliog  sunshine  from  the  noontide 

bower! 
r  Itl  it  staj  I  yet  this  one  hope  should  give 
■diiliiBgth  that  he  would  bless  his  pains  and  lire. 


SOMETHING  CHILDISH,  BUT  VERY 
NATURAL. 

wuTTSff  nr  oKBMAinr. 

Ir  I  had  but  two  little  wings. 
And  were  a  little  feathery  bird. 
To  you  rd  fly,  my  dear ! 
But  thoughts  like  these  are  idle  things, 
And  I  stay  here. 

But  in  my  sleep  to  you  I  Ayt 
Vm  always  with  you  in  my  sleep ! 
The  world  is  all  one's  own. 
Bvt  HMD  one  wakes,  and  where  am  I  ? 
All,  all  alone. 

Sleep  stays  not,  though  a  monarch  bids : 
So  I  love  to  wake  ere  break  of  day  t 
For  though  my  sleep  be  gone, 
Yet,  while  *tis  dark,  one  shuts  one's  lids. 
And  still  dreams  on. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  LOVE. 

How  warm  this  woodland  wild  recess ! 
Lore  surely  hath  been  breathing  here. 
And  this  sweet  bed  of  heath,  my  dear ! 

Swells  up,  then  sinks,  with  faint  caress. 
As  if  to  have  you  yet  more  near. 

liglit  springs  have  flown,  since  last  I  l^y 
On  seaward  Quantock's  heathy  hills. 
Where  quiet  sounds  from  hidden  rills 

Float  here  and  there,  like  things  astray. 
And  high  o'erhead  the  sky-lark  shrills. 

Ho  voiee  as  yet  had  made  the  air 
Be  music  with  your  name ;  yet  why 
That  asking  look  ?  that  yearning  sigh  ? 

Hat  sense  of  promise  everywhere  ? 
Beloved !  flew  your  spirit  by  ? 

As  when  a  mother  doth  explore 

The  rose  mark  on  her  long-lost  child, 
I  met,  I  loved  you,  maiden  mild ! 

Afl  whom  I  long  had  loved  before— 
So  deeply,  had  I  been  beguiled. 

Yoa  stood  before  me  like  a  thought, 
A  dream  remember'd  in  a  dreaoL 
Bat  when  those  meek  eyes  first  did  seem 

To  tell  me,  k>ve  withhi  you  wrought— 
O  Gitta,  dear  domntic  sCratm  / 


Has  not,  siaea  then,  level  prsmpture  deop. 
Has  not  lovel  whisper  evermore. 
Been  ceaseless,  as  thy  gentle  loar  ? 

Sole  voice,  when  other  voices  sleep, 
Dear  under-song  in  clamour^  hour. 


THE  HAPPY  HUSBAND. 
A  rmAOMxirr. 

Oft,  oft  methinks,  the  while  with  theo 
I  breathe,  as  from  the  heart,  thy  dear 
And  dedicated  name,  I  hear 

A  promise  and  a  mjrstery, 
A  pledge  of  more  than  passing  life, 
Yea,  in  that  very  name  of  wife .' 

A  pulse  of  love,  that  ne'er  can  sleep ! 

A  feeling  that  upbraids  the  heart 

With  happiness  beyond  desert. 
That  gladness  half  requests  to  weep ! 

Nor  bless  I  not  the  keener  sense 

And  unalarming  turbulence 

Of  transient  jo]rs,  that  ask  no  sting 
From  jealous  fears,  or  coy  denying! 
But  born  beneath  love's  brooding  wiag. 

And  into  tenderness  soon  dying. 
Wheel  out  their  giddy  moment,  then 
Resign  the  soul  to  love  again. 

A  more  precipitated  vein 

Of  notes,  that  eddy  in  the  flow 

Of  smoothest  song,  they  come,  they  go. 

And  leave  the  sweeter  under-strain. 
Its  own  sweet  self — a  love  of  thee 
That  seems,  yet  cannot  greater  be ! 


ON  REVISITING  THE  SEA-SHORE,  AFTER 
LONG  ABSENCE, 

UNDca  srmoNo  mzdical  azcomfEirDATiov  vor 

TO  BATHE. 

God  be  with  thee,  gladsome  ocean ! 

How  gladly  greet  I  thee  once  more: 
Ships  and  waves,  and  ceaseless  motion, 

And  men  rejoicing  on  thy  shore. 

Dissuading  spake  the  mild  physician, 
**  Those  briny  waves  for  thee  are  death !" 

But  my  soul  fulfil  I'd  her  mission, 
And  lo !  I  breathe  untroubled  breath ! 

Fashion's  pining  sons  and  daughters. 
That  seek  the  crowd  they  seem  to  fly. 

Trembling  they  approach  thy  waters ; 
And  what  cares  nature,  if  they  die  ? 

Me  a  thousand  hopes  and  pleasures, 
A  thousand  recollections  bland. 

Thoughts  aubXVme,  aiA  %XaXAVs 
Re\iuX  «a  \\iT  t«awA»%  itao^x 
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DreaiM,  (the  loul  herself  fomking,) 
Tearful  rtptures,  boyish  mirth  i 

Silent  adorations,  making 

A  blessed  shadow  of  this  earth ! 

0  ye  hopes,  that  stir  within  me. 
Health  comes  with  you  from  above ! 

God  is  with  me,  God  is  in  me ! 
I  cannot  die,  if  life  be  love. 


THE  COMPOSITION  OF  A  KISS. 

Cupid,  if  8tor>'ing  legends*  tell  aright. 

Once  framed  a  rich  elixir  of  delight 

A  chalice  o'er  love-kindled  flames  he  fix*d, 

And  in  it  nectar  and  ambrosia  mix*d: 

With  these  the  magic  dews,  which  evening  brings, 

Bnish'd  from  th'  Idalian  star  by  faery  wings ; 

Each  tender  pledge  of  sacred  faith  he  join*d. 

Each  gentler  pleasure  of  th'  unspotted  mind — 

Day-dreams,  whose  tints  with  sportive  brightness 

glow. 
And  hope,  the  blameless  parasite  of  wo. 
The  eyeless  chemist  heard  the  process  rise. 
The  steamy  chalice  bubbled  up  in  sighs ; 
Sweet  sounds  transpired,  as  when  th'  enamour'd 

dove 
Pours  the  soft  murmuring  of  responsive  love. 
The  finish'd  work  might  envy  vainly  blame. 
And  **  Kisses"  was  the  precious  compound's  name. 
With  half  the  god  his  Cyprian  mother  blest. 
And  breathed  on  Sara's  lovelier  lips  the  rest. 


III.  MEDITATIVE   POEMS. 

irr    BLANK    VEKSE. 


Yea,  ho  dosorvMi  to  fiml  himwlf  ilf-rrlvptl, 
Who  se^kfl  a  htart  in  lhf>  unihiiikin!:  man. 
Likf  (ihaiii>w9  i>n  a  iitn>ani,  iht*  furin^  i>f  life 
Impretiiihfir  chiriiU'ni  on  ihe  timiMiih  fun-hcad: 
Kaiiehi  viiik.i  iiiio  thf  bi«<>m's  iileni  drpth. 
Quick  iiiMii^ilility  of  |>;i)n  ami  iilraiure 
Muvt'S  lli«>  Uihl  f\u'u\n  I  lightly ;  Imi  Du  soul 
WiLTinvlh  lilt!  inner  frame. 

Srhiller. 


HYMN  BKFORE  SUNRISE,  IN  THE  VALE 
OF  CHAMOUNY. 

Bniilm  lh«»  ri\»'rn  Arvp  ami  Arvpinm,  whirh  have  tht'ir 
pnurccfl  In  th<>  fiM.i  of  Monl  Rlaor,  fi\o  r.in^pininus 
tirrentu  nx^h  il>>wn  iin  iiiilm,  and  within  a  few  j^ctn  n( 
thfl  Glaclt'n*.  the  L'l-ntiana  iiinfor  c^iwn  In  iinnif'tisp 
Diimlieiv,  with  iln  '*  llowfrs  of  liveliest  blue." 


IIa«t  thon  a  charm  to  st:iy  the  morning  star 
In  his  steep  course  '     Sn  ton^;  he  scem4  to  pause 


*  Efllnixl  iitinmlani  llanilnm  m<>iliiata  l;il«)mn 
Bnsia  laik  i\4  rvpriii  IMva  nian^. 
AmbnMla'  imrci'ii  iti'rultd  ii-in|M'rai  arti*. 
Knii:Rtii*|iH'  infiiihi  ni-i-'..irf>  tini'it  >>|iim. 
Sufticil  fl  nanem  m«Uvn.  hm-'»\  snvAAm  viVuw 
Koa  intiKiuv  (avis  suin\<uiatf*v  Ktnuc 


On  thy  bald  awful  head,  O  eovnii  Blue ! 
The  Arve  and  Arveiron  mt  thy  base 
Rave  ceaselessly  i  but  thon,  most  awfal 
Risest  from  forth  thy  silent  wa  of  piiwi^ 
How  silently !    Around  tbcc  and  abovt 
Deep  is  the  air  and  dark,  satataDiial,  bhrir. 
An  ebon  mass:  methinks  thon  piereest  i^ 
As  with  a  wedge !    But  when  I  look  agani. 
It  is  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  djatd  fknM^ 
Thy  habitation  from  eternity ! 

0  dread  and  silent  mount !  I  gazed  npoo  thic, 
Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense. 
Didst  vanish  from  my  thought ;  entnneed  is  ynpi, 

1  worshipp'd  the  Invuible  alone. 

Yet,  like  some  sweet  b^uiling  melody, 
So  sweet,  we  know  not  we  are  listening  id  i^ 
Thou,  the  meanwhile,  wast  blending  wiih  W} 

thought, 
Yea,  with  my  life  and  life*i  own  secret  j^: 
Till  the  dilating  soul,  enrapt,  transfused. 
Into  the  mighty  vision  passinp^there 
As  in  her  natural  form,  swelPd  \-ait  to 

Awake,  my  soul !  not  only  passive 
Thou  owest !  not  alone  these  swelling  tetis, 
Mute  thanks,  and  secret  ecstasy  f     Awake, 
Voice  of  sweet  song !    Awake,  my  heart,  avihil 
Green  vales  and  icy  clifls,  all  join  my  hjma. 

Thou  first  and  chief,  sole  sovereign  of  the  n> ' 
0  struggling  with  the  darkness  all  the  night. 
And  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  star*. 
Or  when  they  climb  the  sky,  or  when  they  uci: 
Companion  of  the  morning  star  at  dawn, 
Tliyself  earth's  roiiy  star,  and  of  the  dawn 
Cu-horald:  wake,  O  wake,  and  utirr  pn:H> ' 
Who  sank  thy  sunless  pillar*  drop  in  ruili ' 
Who  fiird  thy  countenance  with  rosv  light ' 
Who  made  thee  parent  of  perf^etiial  «trraBi ' 

And  you,  ye  five  wild  tom*nts  fiercely  KUr 
Who  caird  you  forth  from  ni);ht  and  utter  Jntt. 
From  dark  and  icy  caverns  callM  you  £>rth, 
Down  those  precipitous.  Mack,  jakr,;od  neks 
For  ever  shattered  and  the  Mme  fiir  ever ' 
Who  gave  you  your  invulnerable  life. 
Your  strength,  your  speed,  your  fury,  and  jvmfj 
l'ncpa«ing  thumUT,  and  eternal  r»ani ' 
And  who  commanded,  (and  the  «ilence  raBi.1 
Here  let  the  billows  stitfen,  and  have  re«t' 

Ye  icc-falh  !  ye  that  from  the  m<  luntain^  tnv 
Adown  enormous  ravines  slupe  amiin— • 
Torrents,  mrthinkic,  that  hi-ard  a  mighty  vmv. 
And  stoppM  at  once  amid  their  matMc«t  pla8|t' 
Miitionless  torrents !  silent  r;itaracli  ! 
Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  gates  of  hearts 
Hencatli  the  kp4>n  full  mi  ion  .'     Who  t/oJe  thr  RB 
Clothe   you   with   rainbows  ?     Who,  wiiji  liraf 

flowers 
nf  KiVf- licit  Mue,  sprcnd  ipirland*  at  y<>ur  fee:  '— 
(n>d  !  lit  the  torrents,  like  a  ^hu^t  vi  ni!u^D«. 
Answer !  and  let  the  iro-plains  cch.i,  (i.«d  ! 

lWTiiift«  vi.ilj>  t>lii!i  :i  1  iii.»:ei  •xl>r>9 
K'  $\-Ua  ii>yiii«  I  liiritna  rai^  n««.». 

A'Miiel  illo'*!  ri«  1 1  iiiill,«  i-t  milli  !■  •■r^ 
Kt  t\v^  Ai'mI  iliiis  ?au<ha  Ct-Mu*  *iiI«'T 

Kx  his  ■*ntn|>-si:ii  I  Km  t  Ant% ;  ti  'Miinia  litass 
lavenias  miiJv  »|i.-irw  imt  i^n  (.'!•«• 
\  C*'fi*  Uu»a  Vjltt 


SiBYlLINE  IbAYES. 
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ag,70  mcadow-itreamt  with  gladtooM  voice ! 
HffOTet,  wijtli  joat  soft  and  fool-liko  fovndi ! 
ey  too  !»▼•  a  voice,  jroo  piles  of  snow, 
their  perilous  fall  shall  thander,  God ! 
TiDg  flowers  that  skirt  th'  eternal  frost ! 

I  goats,  sporting  ronnd  the  eagle's  nest ! 
Ics,  playmates  of  the  mountain  storm ! 
tnings,  the  dread  arrows  of  the  clouds ! 
m  and  wonders  of  the  element ! 

>rth  God,  and  fill  tiie  hills  with  praise ! 

I,  too,  hoar  mount !  with  thy  riEy-pointing 

peaks, 

n  whose  feet  the  avalanche,  unheard, 

Sownward,  glittering  through  the  pure  serene 

B  depth  of  clouds,  that  veil  thy  breut — 

x>  again,  stupendous  mountain !  thou 

I I  raised  my  head,  a  while  bowM  low 
ation,  upward  from  thy  base 

-BTelliog  with  dim  eyes  sulAised  with  tears, 
ly  seemcst,  like  a  vapory  cloud, 
before  me-'Rise,  0  ever  rise, 
ce  a  cloud  of  incense,  from  the  earth ! 
ingly  spirit  throned  among  the  hills, 
read  ambassador  from  earth  to  heaven, 
ierarch  !  tell  thou  the  silent  sky, 
11  the  stars,  and  tell  yon  rising  sun, 
with  her  thousand  voices,  praises  God. 


LINES 

mr  nr  the  album  at  BLiiKOEmoDK,  nr 
THE  UAmrz  ronxsT. 

)  oB  Brocken's*  sovran  height,  and  saw 
crowding  upon  woods,  hills  over  hills, 
lig  scene,  and  only  limited 
hhM  distance.    Heavily  my  way 
raid  I  dragg'd  through  fir-groves  evermore, 
green  moss  heaves  in  sepulchral 


ed  with  sunshine ;  and,  but  seldom  heard, 
reel  birdt  song  became  a  hollow  sound  i 
e  breeie,  murmuring  indivisibly, 
red  its  solemn  murmur  most  distinct 
•any  a  note  of  many  a  waterfall, 
e  bfOok*s  chatter:  'mid  whose  islet  stones 
Bgy  kidlittg  with  its  tinkling  bell 
frolicsome,  or  old  romantic  goat 
I  white  beard  slow  waving.    I  moved  on 
and  languid  mood  :t  for  I  had  found 
■twnrd  forms,  the  loftiest,  still  receive 
Iner  influence  from  the  life  within  t 
pkers  else:  fair,  but  of  import  vague 
OBceming,  where  the  heart  not  finds 
r  or  prophecy  of  friend,  or  child. 
He  maid,  our  first  and  early  love. 


•  hifbett  mouDUia  in  the  fUrtx,  and,  indeed,  in 
iennaojr. 

When  I  have  guod 
m  •oroe  high  mninence  on  goodly  vales, 
I  cots  and  Yilla^es  embower'd  below, 
9  thoMght  would  rise  that  all  to  roe  was  Mrange 
id  the  scenes  so  (air,  nor  one  amall  spot 

my  tired  mind  might  rest,  and  call  it  home. 
Sjuihejf'*  Ifytnn  to  the  Ptnatu. 
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Or  father,  or  the  venerable  naoM 

Of  our  adored  eountry !    0  thoo  qneeft* 

Thou  delegated  deity  of  earth, 

0  dear,  dear  England !  how  my  kmging  ejre 

Tum'd  westward,  shaping  in  the  steady  cknidf 

Thy  sandi  and  high  white  difls ! 

My  native  tend! 
Fill'd  with  the  thought  of  thee  this  heart  was 

proud. 
Tea,  mine  eye  swam  with  tears:  that  all  the  vitir 
From  sovran  Brocken,  woods  and  woody  hills. 
Floated  away,  like  a  departing  dream. 
Feeble  and  dim !    Stranger,  these  impulsei 
Blame  thou  not  lightly ;  nor  will  I  profane. 
With  hasty  judgment  or  injurious  doubt. 
That  man's  sublimer  spirit,  who  can  feel 
That  God  is  everywhere  I  the  God  who  framed 
Mankind  to  be  one  mighty  family, 
Himself  our  Father,  and  the  world  our  hone. 


ON  OBSERVING  A  BLOSSOM  ON  THE  FIB8T 
OF  FEBRUARY,  17M. 


SwxsT  flower !  that  peeping  from  thy  russet 

Unfoldest  timidly,  (for  in  strange  sort 

This  dark,  frieze-coated,  hoarse,  teeth-chattsriif 

month 
Hath  borrow'd  Zephjrr's  voice,  and  gazed  upon  tliti 
With  blue  voluptuous  eye,)  alas,  poor  flower ! 
These  are  but  flatteries  of  the  faithless  year. 
Perchance,  escaped  its  unknown  polar  cave. 
E'en  now  the  keen  north-east  is  on  its  way. 
Flower  that  must  perish !  shall  I  liken  thee 
To  some  sweet  girl  of  too,  too  rapid  growth, 
Nipp'd  by  consumption  'mid  untimely  charmt  f 
Or  to  Bristowa's  bard,*  the  wondrous  boy ! 
An  amaranth,  which  earth  scarce  seem'd  to  own. 
Till  disappointment  came,  and  pelting  wrong 
Beat  it  to  earth  ?  or  with  indignant  grief 
Shall  I  compare  thee  to  poor  Poland's  hope. 
Bright  flower  of  hope  kill'd  in  the  opening  bod  ? 
Farewell,  sweet  blossom !  better  fate  be  thine. 
And  mock  my  boding !    Dim  similitudes 
Weaving  in  moral  strains,  I've  stolen  one  hour 
From  anxious  Self,  life's  cruel  tuk-master ! 
And  the  warm  wooings  of  this  sunny  day 
Tremble  along  my  frame,  and  harmonize 
Th'  attemper'd  organ,  that  even  saddest  thoughts 
Mix  with  some  sweet  sensations,  like  harsh  tones 
Play'd  deftly  on  a  soft-toned  instrument 


THE  EOLIAN  HARP. 

COMPOSED  AT  CLEVEOON,  SOMEESCTSUmC 

Mt  pensive  Sara !  thy  soft  cheek  reclined 
Thus  on  mine  arm,  most  soothing  sweet  it  is 
To  sit  beside  our  cot,  our  cot  o'ergrown 
With  white-flower'd  jasmin,  and  the  broad-leaved 
myrtle. 


%C\)AMI«IV>^ 
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(Meet  emblems  they  of  innocence  and  love !) 
And  watch  the  clouds,  that  late  were  rich  with 

light. 
Slow  saddening  round,  and  mark  the  star  of  eve 
Serenely  brilliant  (such  should  wisdom  be) 
Shine  opposite !    How  exquisite  the  scents 
Snatch'd  from  yon  bean-field !  and  the  world  so 

hush*d ! 
The  stilly  murmur  of  the  distant  sea 
Tells  us  of  silence. 

And  that  smiplest  lute. 
Placed   length-ways   in  the   clasping  casement, 

hark! 
How  by  the  desultory  breeze  caressM, 
Like  some  coy  maid  half  yielding  to  her  lover. 
It  pours  such  sweet  upbraiding,  as  must  needs 
Tempt   to   repeat   the  wrong!     And   now,  its 

strings, 
Boldlier  swept,  the  long  sequacious  notes 
Over  delicious  surges  sink  and  rise. 
Such  a  soft  floating  Witchery  of  sound 
As  twilight  elfins  make,  when  they  at  eve 
Voyage  on  gentler  gales  from  Fairy-land, 
Where  melodies  round  honey-dropping  flowers. 
Footless  and  wild,  like  birds  of  paradise. 
Nor  pause,  nor  perch,  hovering  on  untamed  wing ! 
O  the  one  life  within  us  and  abroad. 
Which  meets  all  motion  and  becomes  its  soul, 
A  light  in  sound,  a  sound-like  power  in  light. 
Rhythm  in  all  thought,  and  joyance  everywhere— 
Methinkii,  it  should  have  been  impossible 
Not  to  love  all  things  in  a  world  so  filPd ; 
Where  the  breeze  warbles,  and  the  mute  still  air 
Is  music  slumbering  on  her  instrument. 

An<l  thus,  my  luve  !  as  on  the  midway  slope 
Of  yonder  hill  I  stretch  my  limbs  at  noon, 
Whilst  throut;h  my  half-closed  eyelids  I  behold 
The  sunbeams  dance,  like  diamonds,  un  the  main, 
And  tranquil  muse  upon  tramiuillity ; 
Full  many  a  thought  uncalTd  and  undetainM, 
And  many  idle,  flitting  fantasies, 
Traverse  my  indolent  and  passive  brain. 
As  wild  and  various  as  the  random  gales 
That  swell  and  flutter  on  this  subject  lute  ! 

And  what  if  all  of  animated  nature 
Be  but  or^T'^nir  harps  diversely  framed. 
That  tremble  into  thou^^ht,  as  o*er  them  sweeps. 
Plastic  ami  vast,  one  inti'llcctual  breeze. 
At  once  the  soul  of  each,  and  (rud  of  all  P 

But  thy  more  serious  eye  a  mild  reproof 
Dartii,  0  beloved  woman  !  nor  such  thoughts 
Dim  and  nnhallow'd  dost  thou  not  rrject. 
And  biddest  me  walk  humbly  with  my  (iod. 
Meek  daughter  in  the  family  of  Christ ! 
Well  hast  thou  >ut>l,  and  holily  disprai>>ed 
The^e  shapings  uf  tir  un  regenerate  mind  ! 
Bubbles  that  glittiT  a^  they  nno  and  break 
On  vain  philosophy's  aye-bahbling  spring. 
Fur  never  giiiitlrs^  m:iy  1  s^H'ak  of  ilim. 
The  Incompreheiisilile  I  «;avo  when  with  awe 
I  praise  him,  and  with  f.iith  that  inly  feels; 
Who  with  his  saving  mercies  healed  mc, 
A  sinful  and  most  mistMable  man, 
Wilder'd  and  dark,  and  gavp  me  to  possess 
Peace,  and    this    cut,  aui    t'.u'c,  hcwl-houvjuiM 
maid ! 


REFLECTIONS  ON  HAVING  LEFT  A  PLAS 
Of  RETIREMENT. 


Sermonl  peopriorm.^. 


Low  was  our  pretty  cot;  our  tallcet  me 
Peep'd  at  the  chamber  window.    We  coald  hK, 
At  silent  noon,  and  eve,  and  carlj  men. 
The  sea's  faint  murmur.     In  the  open  air 
Our  myrtles  blossom'd ;  and  across  the  poich 
Thick  jasmins  twined :  the  little  landscape  nxal 
Was  green  and  woody,  and  refreshM  the  eje. 
It  was  a  spot  which  you  might  aptly  call 
The  Valley  of  Seclusion  !  once  I  saw 
(Hallowing  his  Sabbath-day  by  quietness) 
A  wealthy  son  of  commerce  saunter  by, 
Bristowa's  citizen :  methought,  it  calmM 
His  thirst  of  idle  gold,  and  made  him  nusc 
With  wiser  feelings ;  for  he  paused,  and  look'l 
With  a  pleased  sadness,  and  gazed  all  around. 
Then  eyed  our  cottage,  and  gazed  round  agi2£. 
And  sigh*d,  and  said,  it  was  a  blessed  place. 
And  we  were  bless'd.    Oft  with  patient  ear 
Long  listening  to  the  viewless  sk3'-lark*s  note, 
(Viewless,  or  haply  for  a  moment  seen 
Gleaming  on  sunny  wings,)  in  whisperM  toan 
Vve  said  to  my  beloved, "  Such,  sweet  girl ! 
The  inobtrusive  song  of  happiness. 
Unearthly  minstrelsy  !  then  only  beaid 
When  the  soul  seeks  to  hear ;  when  all  is  htA'i, 
And  the  heart  listens  !'* 

But  the  time,  wbn  in 
From  that  low  dell,  steep  up  the  stony  mouci 
I  climbM  with  perilous  toil,  ami  n-achM  the  t.'^. 
() !  what  a  goodly  scene  !     Ihre  the  Meak  mya:. 
The  bare  bleak  mountain  speck  let!  thin  wiib  t&MT 
(iray  clouds,  that  shadowing  sfMt  the  «ni:DT  mVl-, 
And  river,  now  with  bushy  rocks  o'ert-row'J, 
Now  winding  bright  and  full,  with  naked  backi; 
And  seats,  and  lawn",  the  at.?>ey  ai>d  itie  Wi^J. 
And  cots,  and  hamlets,  and  faint  city  «pirc; 
The  channel  there ^  the  islands,  and  white  t^ail*. 
Dim  coasts,   and  cloud-like  hill«,   and  ibonki* 

ocean — 
[t  seimM  like  Omnipresence  !    God.  melhw^ 
Had  built  him  there  a  temple  :  the  whole  vsri^ 
ScemM  imaged  in  its  vast  circumference. 
No  wish  profaned  my  overwhelm e«!  heart. 
Blest  hour  I     It  was  a  luxury, — to  »e  • 

Ah  !  quiet  dell ;  dear  cot,  and  mount  fub'iac' 
I  was  constrained  to  quit  you.     Wa^  it  nc^L, 
While  my  unnumbeiM  brethren  toii'J  uA  ^ta^!, 
That  I  should  dream  away  th*  intrusted  hours 
(h)  ntse-leaf  IknIs,  pam]>ering  the  c  <wanl  brut 
With  fee]in!;<(  all  too  dehcjte  fir  u^e  ^ 
Sweet  is  the  tear  that  from  ?.>me  iL>waid*4  tjt 
Drops  (111  the  cheek  of  (.>ni*  ho  hfti  frum  r^.h: 
And  he  that  work«  me  g<i>'>l  with  unm>'ved  fifv. 
Dues  it  hut  h.ilf :  ht-  chilN  mo  while  he  aii«. 
My  benefactor,  not  my  l-i other  man  I 
Vet  even  thi<.  this  cnld  beneficence. 
Praise,  praise  it,  (>  my  i^c-ul '  fft  as  th'u  scuisV: 
The  »higgard  pity's  vioion-weavii.^  :rl^♦ ' 
^  Who  <igh  for  wretche-lnets,  jrel  «hun  the  wwtty^- 
\'^\ix<vii)^\xL  vsim^  ^vXvcivsvM  v>VvVud« 


SIBYLLINE  LEAVES. 


il  loves  tnd  dainty  sympathies  I 
0,  and  join  head,  heart,  and  hand, 
irm,  to  fight  the  bloodiest  fight 
reedom,  and  the  truth  in  Christ 
ben  after  honourable  toil 
ed  mind,  and  waking  loves  to  dreaffl, 
ill  revisit  thee,  dear  cot  i 
ind  thy  window-peeping  rose, 
fearless  of  the  mild  sea-air. 
ligh  fond  wishes — sweet  abode ! 
me  greater !    And  that  all  had  such ! 
lo^but  the  time  is  not  yet 
'ather !    Let  thy  kingdom  come  I 


REV.  GEORGE  COLERIDGE  OF 
TERY  ST.  MARY,  DEVON. 

WFTH  SOKE  POKMS. 

locos  In  fratres  anhni  petenl. 

Hor.  Carm.  lib.  I  Sl 

t  hath  he,  who  having  pass'd 
d  early  manhood  in  the  stir 
of  the  world,  retreats  at  length, 
Isat  move,  not  agitate  the  heart, 
dwelling  where  his  father  dwelt} 
iews  his  tottering  little  ones 
se  aged  knees  and  climb  that  lap. 
It  kneeling  his  own  infancy 
ef  prayer.   Such,  0  my  earliest  friend ! 
such  thy  brothers  too  enjoy, 
lid  ye  climb  life's  uplsnd  road, 
ind  cheering  |  now  fraternal  love 
you  to  one  centre.    Be  your  days 
est,  and  blessing  may  ye  live ! 
Eternal  Wisdom  hath  dispensed 
3rtune  and  more  different  mind — 
spot  where  first  I  sprang  to  light 
nsplanted,  ere  my  soul  had  fix*d 
istic  loves ;  and  hence  through  life 
tee-started  friendships.    A  brief  while 
reserved  me  from  life's  pelting  ills  i 
rce  with  leaves  of  feeble  stem, 
lasted,  and  a  sudden  breeze 
oughs,  they  on  my  head  at  once 
»llected  shower ;  and  some  most  fslse, 
r-foliaged  as  the  manchineel, 
d  me  to  slumber  in  their  shade 
ht  storms   then   breathing   subtlest 

)wn  venom  with  the  rain  from  heaven, 
poison *d !    But,  all  praise  to  Him 
s  all  things,  more  have  yielded  me 
belter ;  and  beside  one  friend, 
impervious  covert  of  one  oak, 
lowly  shed,  and  know  the  names 
ind  of  father ;  nor  unhearing 
e  and  nightly-whispering  voiee, 
my  childhood  to  maturer  years 
of  predestinated  wreaths 
DO  lading  colours ! 

Yet  at  times 
sd,  that  I  have  roam'd  through  life 
stranger,  most  with  naked  heart 


At  mine  own  home  and  birthplacei  chiefly  then. 

When  I  remember  thee,  my  earliest  friend ! 

Thee,  who  didst  watch  my  boyhood  and  my  youth  i 

Didst  trace  my  wanderings  with  a  father*!  eye  i 

And  boding  evil,  yet  still  hoping  good. 

Rebuked  each  fault,  and  over  all  my  woet 

Sorrow'd  in  silence !    He  who  counts  alone 

The  beatings  of  the  solitary  heart. 

That  Being  knows,  how  I  have  loved  thee  tver^ 

Loved  as  a  brother,  as  a  son  revered  thee ! 

0 !  tis  to  me  an  evernsew  delight. 

To  Ulk  of  thee  and  thinet  or  when  the  btost 

Of  the  shrill  winter,  rattling  our  rude  sash. 

Endears  the  cleanly  hearth  and  social  bowl| 

Or  when  as  now,  on  some  delicious  eve. 

We,  in  our  sweet  sequesterM  orchard  plot. 

Sit  on  the  tree  crook'd  earthward;   whoee  old 

boughs. 
That  hang  above  us  in  an  arborous  roof, 
Stirr'd  by  the  faint  gale  of  departing  May, 
Send  their  loose  blossoms  slanting  o*er  our  heads ! 
Nor  dost  not  thou  sometimes  recall  those  hours. 
When  with  the  joy  of  hope  thou  gavest  thine  ear 
To  my  wiM  firstling-lays  ?    Since  then  my  son 
Hath  sounded  deeper  notes,  such  as  beseem 
Or  that  sad  wisdom  folly  leaves  behind. 
Or  such  as,  tuned  to  these  tumultnous  times 
Cope  with  the  tempest's  swell ! 

These  various  strtiD% 
Which  I  have  framed  in  many  a  various  mood. 
Accept,  my  brother !  and  (for  some  perchance 
Will  strike  discordant  on  thy  milder  mind) 
If  aught  of  error  or  intemperate  truth 
Should  meet  thine  ear,  think  thou  that  riper  age 
Will  calm  it  down,  and  let  thy  love  forgive  it ! 


A  TOMBLESS  EPITAPH. 

'TIS  true,  Idoloclastes  Satyrane ! 

(So  call  him,  for  so  mingling  blame  with  praise. 

And  smiles  with  anxious  looks,  his  earliest  friends, 

Mssking  his  birth-name,  wont  to  character 

His  wild-wood  fancy  and  impetuous  zeal,) 

Tis  true  that,  passionate  for  ancient  truths. 

And  honouring  with  religious  love  the  great 

Of  elder  times,  he  hated  to  excess. 

With  an  unquiet  and  intolerant  scorn. 

The  hollow  puppets  of  a  hollow  age. 

Ever  idolatrous,  and  changing  ever 

Its  worthless  idols !    Learning,  power,  and  time, 

(Too  much  of  all,)  thus  wasting  in  vain  war 

Of  fervid  colloquy.    Sickness,  'tis  true, 

Whole  years  of  weary  dajrs,  besieged  him  cloee^ 

E'en  to  the  gates  and  inlets  of  his  life ! 

But  it  is  true,  no  less,  that  strenuous,  firm, 

And  with  a  natural  gladness,  he  maintained 

The  citadel  unconquer'd,  and  in  joy 

Was  strong  to  follow  the  delightful  muse. 

For  not  a  hidden  path,  that  to  the  shades 

Of  the  beloved  Parnassian  forest  leads, 

Lurk'd  undiscover'd  by  him ;  not  a  rill 

There  issues  from  the  fount  of  Hippocrene, 

But  he  had  traced  it  upward  to  iu  source. 

Through  open  glade,  dark  ^len,  and  ««at«,\  4«\V. 

Knew  the  fjay  w\\d-tLo^tt%  «tti\»\«s^v^a.\^:^iKC^ 
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Ita  med'cioable  herbs.    Yea,  oft  alone, 
Pwrcing  the  long-neglected  holy  cave, 
The  haunt  obscure  of  old  philosophy, 
He  bade  with  lifted  torch  its  starry  walls 
Sparkle  as  erst  they  sparkled  to  the  flame 
Of  odorous  lamps  tended  by  saint  and  sage. 
O  framed  for  calmer  times  and  nobler  hearts ! 
O  studious  poet,  eloquent  for  truth ! 
Philosopher !  contemning  wealth  and  death. 
Yet  docile,  childlike,  full  of  life  and  love ! 
Here,  rather  than  on  monumental  stone, 
This  record  of  thy  worth  thy  friend  inscribes, 
Thoughtful,  with  quiet  tears  upon  his  cheek. 


INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  FOUNTAIN  ON  A 
HEATH. 

Tins  sycamore,  oft  musical  with  bees,— 

Such  tents  the  patriarchs  loved  !    O  long  unbarm'd 

May  all  its  aged  boughs  o*er-canopy 

The  small  round  basin,  which  this  jutting  stone 

Keeps  pure  from  falling  leaves!     Long  may  the 

spring. 
Quietly  as  a  sleeping  infant's  breath. 
Send  up  cold  waters  to  the  traveller 
With  soft  and  even  pulse !    Nor  ever  cease 
Yon  tiny  cone  of  sand  its  soundless  dance. 
Which  at  the  bottom,  like  a  fairy's  page, 
As  merry  and  no  taller,  dances  still, 
Nor  wrinkles  the  smooth  surface  of  the  fount. 
Here  twilight  is  and  coolness  t  here  is  moss, 
A  soft  seat,  and  a  deep  and  ample  shade. 
Thou  mayst  toil  far  and  find  no  second  tree. 
Drink,  pilgrim,  here  !    Here  rest !  and  if  thy  heart 
Be  innocent,  here  too  shalt  thou  refresh 
Thy  spirit,  listening;  to  some  gentle  Kound, 
Or  passing  gale,  or  hum  of  murmuring  T)ecs  ! 


THIS  LIMF^TREE  BOWER  MY  PRISON. 

In  the  June  of  1797,  some  lon^-expected  friends 
paid  a  visit  to  the  aiiThor's  cottage ;  and  on  the 
morning  of  their  arrival,  he  met  with  an  accident, 
which  disabled  him  from  wallciii<!  during  the  whole 
time  of  their  stny.  One  evening,  when  they  had 
left  him  for  a  few  hours,  he  cum{>used  the  following 
lines  in  the  garden  bower. 

Well,  they  are  gone,  and  here  must  I  remain. 
This  lime-tree  buwer  my  prison !    I  have  lost 
Beauties  and  feeling?,  such  as  would  have  been 
Most  sweet  to  my  lememhrace,  e'en  when  age 
Had  dimmM  mine  eyes  to  blindness !    They,  mean- 
while. 
Friends,  whom  I  never  more  may  meet  again. 
On  spring)'  heath,  along  ihe  hill-top  edge. 
Wander  in  gladness,  and  wind  down,  perchance. 
To  that  still  roaring  dell,  of  which  I  told: 
The  roaring  dell,  o'erwooded,  narrow,  deep. 
And  only  speckled  by  the  miii-day  sun  ; 
Where  its  slim  trunk  the  nxh  fmrn  rork  to  rock 
flings  arching  like  a  bxii\|ge  v — Wul  \)TaikcYi\«it  v^^. 


Unsunn'd  and  damp,  whose  few  poor  yellow 
Ne'er  tremble  in  the  gale,  ytt  tremble  still, 
Fann'd  by  the  waterfall  *  and  theic  ny  Link 
Behold  the  dark  green  file  of  long  lank  wcc^* 
That  all  at  once  (a  most  fantastic  sight  7) 
Still  nod  and  drip  beneath  the  dripping  edge 
Of  the  blue  clay-stone. 

Now,  my  friends  tatm 
Beneath  the  wide,  wide  hearen--and  view  apa 
The  many-stecpled  tract  magnificent 
Of  billy  fields  and  meadows,  and  the  m. 
With  some  fair  bark,  perhaps,  whose  tails  light  ^ 
The  slip  of  smooth  clear  blue  betwixt  two  iatai 
Of  purple  shadow !    Yes,  they  wander  on 
In  gladness  all  {  but  thou,  methinks,  most  gist. 
My  gentle-hearted  Charles ;  for  thon  hast  pasd 
And  hunger'd  after  nature,  many  a  year. 
In  the  great  city  pent,  winning  thy  way 
With  sad  y^t  patient  soul,  through  evil  and  paa 
And  strange  calamity  !    Ah  .'  slowly  sink 
Behind  the  western  ridge,  thou  glorious  sua ! 
Shine  in  the  slant  beams  of  the  sinking  orb. 
Ye  purple  heath-flowers !  richlier  bum,  ye 
Live  in  the  yellow  light,  ye  distant  gnvM! 
And  kindle,  thou  blue  ocean  !    So  my  fnea4. 
Struck  with  deep  joy,  may  stand,  as  I  have 
Silent  with  swimming  sense;  yea,  gaaiog 
On  the  wide  landscape,  gaze  till  all  doth 
Less  gross  than  bodily ;  and  of  such  hoes 
As  veil  th'  Almighty  Spirit,  when  yet  he 
Spirits  perceive  his  presence. 

A  delight 
Comes  sudden  on  my  heart,  and  I  am  glad 
As  I  myself  was  there  !    Nor  in  thi«  bower. 
This  little  lime-tree  bower,  have  I  nut  maik'd 
Much  that  has  soothed  me.  Pale  beneath  the  bte 
Hung  the  transparent  foliage;  and  I  walcb'd 
Some  broad  and  sunny  leaf,  and  loved  to  ice 
The  shadow  of  the  leaf  and  stem  above 
Dappling  its  sunshine !     And  that  wahiut  titc 
Was  richly  tingcil,  and  a  deep  ra«liance  lay 
Full  on  the  ancient  ivy,  which  usurps 
Those  fronting  elms,  and  now,  with  blackest  mi^ 
Makes  their  djik  branches  gleam  a  lifter  hot 
Through  the  late  twilight:  and  thoui^h  aowtftiM 
Wheels  silent  by,  and  not  a  swallow  twitttn. 
I  Yet  still  the  solitary  humble  bee 
Sings   in  the  bean-flower !      Ilencclbrth  I  iW 

know 
That  nature  ne'er  deserts  the  wise  and  poit: 
No  plot  so  narrow,  bo  but  nature  there, 
No  waste  so  vacant,  but  may  well  employ 
Each  faculty  of  sense,  and  keep  the  heart 
Awake  to  love  and  beauty !  and  sumetuncs 
'Tis  well  to  be  bereft  of  promised  stood. 
That  we  may  lift  the  soul,  and  contemplate 
With  lively  joy  the  joys  we  cannot  share. 
My  gentle-hearted  Charles  I  when  the  U»t  rook 
Heat  Its  straight  path  along  the  du^ky  air 
Homewards,  I  blest  it !  deeming  its  black  wiBf 
(Now  a  dim  «peck,  now  vanUhing  in  l^ht) 
Had  cros«*d  the  mighty  orU*s  dilated  glury. 


tries  ih#«  aildw'*  Kmci;-,  iii  mhini  ih«  halt's  buifw.  » 
Witherinc  gin^  the  at! Jet's  tongue  as  the  invtal  aawtf 
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»u  ttood'ft  gftting ;  or  wlien  all  was  still, 
iking*  o*er  thj  bead,  and  Iwd  a  charm 
my  gentle-hearted  Charles,  to  whom 
ia  dissonant  which  tells  of  life. 


TO  A  GENTLEBiAN. 
)  oir  THK  noBT  AiTEm  Hu  nccrrATioR 

lEM  Oir  THE  OBOWTH  OT  AK  IHDnniKrAL 

r  the  wise !  and  teacher  of  the  good ! 
eart  have  I  received  that  lay 
I  historic,  that  prophetic  lay, 
[high  theme  by  thee  first  sung  aright) 
adations  and  the  building  up 
A  spirit,  thou  hast  dared  to  tell 
r  be  told,  to  the  understanding  mind 
e ;  and  what  within  the  mind, 
reathings  secret  as  the  soul 
frrowth,  oft  quickens  in  the  heart 
all  too  deep  for  words  !— 

Theme  hard  as  high ! 
ipontaneous,  and  mysterious  fears, 
bom  they  of  reason  and  twin  birth,) 
icdient  to  external  force, 
Dis  self-determined,  as  mi|(ht  seem, 
e  inner  power ;  of  moments  awful, 
y  inner  life,  and  now  abroad, 
rer  streamed  from  thee,  and  thy  soul  re« 
red 

reflected,  as  a  light  bestow'd^ 
fuir,  and  milder  hours  of  youth, 
lurmurs  of  poetic  thought 
B  in  its  joy,  in  vales  and  glens 
outland,  lakes  and  famous  hills ! 
lonely  high-road,  when  the  stars 
ig;  or  by  secret  mountain  streams, 
I  and  the  companions  of  thy  way .' 
than  fancy,  of  the  social  sense 
I  wide,  and  man  beloved  as  roan, 
ance  in  all  her  towns  lay  vibrating 
I  becalmed  bark  beneath  the  burst 
*s  immediate  thunder,  when  no  cloud 
or  shadow  on  the  main, 
vert  there,  thine  own  brows  garlanded, 
tremor  of  a  realm  aglow, 
^hty  nation  jubilant, 
n  the  general  heart  of  human  kind 
Dg  forth  like  a  full-bom  deity  \ 
it  dear  hope  afflicted  and  struck  down, 
I'd  homeward,  thenceforth  calm  and  sure 
tread  watch-tower  of  man's  absolute  self, 
onwaning  on  her  eyes,  to  look 
trself  a  glory  to  behold, 
of  the  vision  !    Then  (last  strain) 
losen  laws  controlling  choice, 


irvths  aftm- 1  had  writtea  this  line,  It  gave  me 
jbaery  thnt  Bartram  had  ohM*nred  the  Mune 
«  of  the  SavA  nna  cran*.  '*  Whfin  these  birds 
wines  in  flight,  ih«ir  strokes  ar«  slow,  morte- 
fttUr ;  and  even  when  at  a  considerable  dls> 
h  atwve  us,  we  pUioly  hear  the  quilUfeathers; 
sad  wete  upon  cue  another  creak  as  the  joints 
if  a  reasel  lo  a  lempsetuous 


>f 


Action  and  jqy !— 'An  orpbic  lODg,  indeed, 

A  song  divine,  of  high  and  patiionata  thongbts. 

To  their  own  music  ehanted  i 

O  great  bud ! 
Ere  yet  that  last  strain  dying  awed  the  air. 
With  steadfast  eye  I  view'd  thee  in  the  choir 
Of  e'er-enduring  men.    The  truly  great 
Have  all  one  age,  and  from  one  visible  space 
Shed  inllaence !    They,  both  in  power  and  act. 
Are  permanent,  and  time  is  not  with  /A«w, 
Save  as  it  worketh /or  them,  they  in  it. 
Nor  lest  a  sacred  roll,  than  thoae  of  old. 
And  to  be  placed,  as  they,  with  gradual  fuam 
Among  the  archives  of  mankind,  thy  work 
Makes  audible  a  linked  lay  of  troth. 
Of  troth  profound  a  sweet  continuous  lay. 
Not  leamt,  but  native,  her  own  nattiral  notes ! 
Ah !  as  I  listen'd  with  a  heart  forlorn, 
The  pulses  of  my  being  beat  anew : 
And  e'en  as  life  returns  upon  the  drownM, 
Life's  joy  rekindling  roused  a  throng  of  paint-' 
Keen  pangs  of  love,  awakening  as  a  babe 
Turbulent,  with  an  outcry  in  the  heart ; 
And  fears  self-will'd,  that  shunn'd  the  eye  of  hope  i 
And  hope  that  scarce  would  know  itself  from  listr. 
Sense  of  past  youth,  and  manhood  come  in  vain. 
And  genius  given,  and  knowledge  won  in  vain  ; 
And  all  which  I  had  cull'd  in  wood-walks  wild. 
And  all  which  patient  toil  had  rear'd,  and  all. 
Commune  with  thm  had  open'd  out*— but  llowere 
Strew'd  on  my  cone,  and  home  upon  my  bier. 
In  the  same  coflAn,  for  the  selfiame  grave ! 

That  way  no  more !  and  ill  beseems  it  me, 
Who  came  a  welcomer  in  herald's  guise, 
Singing  of  glory,  and  futurity. 
To  wander  back  on  such  unhealthful  road. 
Plucking  the  poisons  of  self-harm  !    And  ill 
Such  intertwine  beseems  triumphal  wreaths 
Strew'd  before  thy  advancing ! 

Nor  do  thou. 
Sage  bard !  impair  the  memory  of  that  hour 
Of  my  communion  with  thy  nobler  mind 
By  pity  or  grief,  already  felt  too  long ! 
Nor  let  my  words  import  more  blame  than  needs. 
The  tiunult  rose  and  ceased ;  for  peace  is  nigh 
Where  wisdom's  voice  has  found  a  listening  hetst 
Amid  the  howl  of  more  than  wintry  storms. 
The  halcyon  hears  the  voice  of  vernal  hoait 
Already  on  the  wing.   * 

Eve  following  eve. 
Dear  tranquil  time,  when  the  sweet  sense  of  home 
Is  sweetest !  moments  for  their  own  sake  hailM 
And  more  desired,  more  precious  for  thy  eoog, 
In  silence  listening,  like  a  devout  child. 
My  soul  lay  passive,  by  the  varions  strain 
Driven  as  in  surges  now  beneath  the  stars. 
With  momentary  stars  of  my  own  birth. 
Fair  constellated  foam,*  still  darting  off 

•  **  A  beaotlfal  white  cloud  of  fham  at  nKNnenlary  husr- 
Tals  cotirsed  by  the  side  of  the  ve«el  with  a  roar,  and  III* 
tie  surs  of  flanie  dauced  and  sparkled  and  wens  oat  In  It : 
and  nvery  now  and  then  light  deuchments  of  this  while 
clood-Uke  fcam  darted  off  from  th«t  yttm\*»  sMe,  each 
with  Its  owa  small  consullation,  over  the  sea,  and  scowd 
out  of  sight  like  a  Tartar  tiuop  oter  a  wiVd«rQeaa.*'~TWa 
fWcn(f,p.tKy. 
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Into  the  darkness ;  now  a  tranquil  sea, 
Outspread  and  bright,  yet  swelling  to  the  moon. 

And  when— O  friend !  my  comforter  and  guide ! 
Strong  in  thyself,  and  powerful  to  give  strength  I— 
Thy  long-sustained  song  finally  closed, 
And  thy  deep  voice  had  ceased — yet  thou  thyself 
Wert  still  before  my  eyes,  and  round  us  both 
That  happy  vision  of  beloved  faces — 
Scarce  conscious,  and  yet  conscious  of  its  close 
I  sate,  my  being  blended  in  one  thought, 
(Thought  was  it  ?  or  aspiration  ?  or  resolve  ?) 
AbsorbM,  yet  hanging  still  upon  the  sound — 
And  when  I  rose,  I  found  myself  in  prayer. 


TO  A  FRIEND, 


WHO  HAD    DECLARED  HIS    XRTEIfTXOIf    OF  WKITIHO 
VO   MORE  POETRT. 


Dear  Charles !   whilst  yet  thou  wert  a  babe,  I 

ween 
That  genius  plunged  thee  in  that  wizard  fount, 
Hlght  Castalie:  and  (sureties  of  thy  faith) 
That  pity  and  simplicity  stood  by. 
And  promised  for  thee,  that  thou  shouldst  renounce 
The  world's  low  cares  and  lying  vanities, 
Steadfast  and  rooted  in  the  heavenly  muse, 
And  wash'd  and  sanctified  to  poesy. 
Yes,  thou  wert  plunged,  but  with  forgetful  hand 
Held,  as  by  Thetis  erst  her  warrior  son  t 
And  with  those  recreant  unbaptized  heels 
Thou*rt  flying  from  thy  bounden  ministeries-^ 
So  sore  it  seems  and  burthensomc  a  task 
To  weave  unwithering  flowers !     But  take  thou 

heed: 
For  thou  »rt  vulnerable,  wild-oycd  boy, 
And  I  have  arrows*  mystically  dippM, 
8uch  as  may  stop  thy  speed.     Is  thy  Bums  dead  .' 
And  shall  he  die  unwept,  and  sink  to  earth 
•«  Without  the  meed  of  one  melodious  tear  ?" 
Thy  Burns,  and  nature's  own  beloved  bard, 
Who  to  the  "  lUustrioust  of  his  native  land 
Ko  properly  did  look  for  patronage." 
Ghost  of  Ma.*cena*. !  hide  thy  blushing  face  ! 
They  snatch M  him  from  the  sickle  and  the  plough, 
To  gauge  ale-firkins. 

Ol  for  shame,  return ! 
On  a  bleak  rock,  midway  th*  Aonian  mount, 
There  stands  a  lone  and  melancholy  tree, 
Whose  aged  branches  in  the  midnight  blast 
Make  solemn  music:  pluck  its  daikest  bough, 
Ere  yet  th*  unwholesome  night-dew  be  exhaled. 
And  weeping  wre.ilh  it  louiid  thy  jKict's  tomb. 
Then  in  the  outNkirt*,  where  pollutions  grow. 
Pick  the  rank  lu-nbiinc  und  the  dusky  flowers 
Of  night-shade,  or  its  ud  and  tempting  fruit. 
These  with  stoppM  n«»stiil  iind  glovt-guarded  baud, 
Knit  in  nice  intericxturo,  so  to  twine 
Th*  illustrious  brow  of  Scotrh  nol»ilily. 
1796. 


THE    NIGHTINGALE: 

A  CONVERSATION  FOGM. 

WRirrEir  iir  april,  179S. 

No  cloud,  no  relic  of  the  sunken  day 
Distinguishes  the  west,  no  long  thin  slip 
Of  sullen  light,  no  obscure  trembling  faoet. 
Come,  we  will  rest  on  this  old  mossy  bridge! 
You  see  the  glimmer  of  the  stream  beneath. 
But  hear  no  murmuring :  it  flows  silently, 
0*er  its  soft  bed  of  verdure.    All  is  still, 
A  balmy  night !  and  though  the  stars  be 
Yet  let  us  think  upon  the  vernal  sbowen 
That  gladden  the  green  earth,  and  we  shall 
A  pleasure  in  the  dimness  of  the  stariL 
And  hark  !  the  nightingale  begin*  its  sooc, 
**  Most  musical,  most  melancholy'^  hifd! 
A  melancholy  bird  ?    O  !  idle  thought ! 
In  nature  there  is  nothing  melancholy. 
But  some  night-wandering  man,  whose 

pierced 
With  the  remembrance  of  a  grieToos 
Or  slow  distemper,  or  neglected  love, 
(And  so,  poor  wretch !   fillM  all  things  wilk 

self. 
And  made  all  gentle  sounds  tell  back  the  tilt 
Of  his  own  sorrow,)  he,  and  such  as  he. 
First  named  these  notes  a  melancholy  strain. 
And  many  a  poet  echoes  the  conceit  i 
Poet  who  hath  been  building  up  the  rtayflM 
When  he  had  better  far  have  strctchM  hii 
Beside  a  brook  in  mossy  forest  dell. 
By  sun  or  moonlight,  to  the  influxes 
C  )f  shapes  and  sounds  and  shifting  elemmti 
Surrendering  his  whole  spirit,  of  his  song 
And  of  his  frame  forgetful !  so  his  hme 
Should  skare  in  nature *s  immortality, 
A  venerable  thing  !  and  so  his  song 
Should  make  all  nature  lovelier,  ar»d  itself 
Be  loved  like  nature  !     But  ^twiil  not  be  k; 
And  youths  and  maidens  most  poetical. 
Who  lose  the  deepening  twilights  of  the  f^nf 
In  ball-rooms  and  hot  theatres,  they  ftilU 
Full  of  meek  sympathy,  mu«t  heave  their  t^ 
0*er  Philomela's  pity-pleading  strains. 

My  friend,  and  thou,  our  sister  !  we  ban 
A  dilferent  lore :  we  may  not  thus  profane 
Nature *s  sweet  voices,  always  full  of  lore 
And  joyance !     *Tis  the  merry  nightingale 
That  crowds,  and  hurries,  and  precipitates 
With  fast  thick  warble  his  delicious  rotes. 
As  he  were  fearful  that  an  April  right 
Would  be  too  short  for  him  to  utter  forth 
His  love-chant,  and  disburthen  hii  full  «oi:l 
Of  all  its  music  ! 

And  1  know  a  grove 
Of  large  extent,  bird  by  a  ca«tlo  hiijre. 


•  Vide  Pin.l.  Olymp.  in.  I   IV, 
Nobility  and  tn-n-ry  .;  -.u-  \  a\<  \ou\.u\  U\mv. 


•  Tliis  panwiJ''  in  Milt.Mi  p>5m«si^  an  nf'l"'*^'*' 
•uiM*riiir  to  that  of  huti-  id  5rri{i:i  -n.  I',  w  *;«4'a  "■■* 
fhinicler  «»f  ih»»  iiit-liiKfitily  man.  anil  h\"  itirt"**' 
ilniiiatic  |in»pni-iy  Thi*  nuthur  iii.ik**  v  ■»  r-"*'*'' 
ri-*i"iir  hinM^'lf  fr-'in  i»ii'  iharii*  ■!  h.inn;  »'m>J«*' 
iHviiy  u>  a  lin*^  in  M.Umi:  a  ihirif  xtx^n  ••»•. a  ■* 
v-tAiUl  t*  m-in'  I'lnfi.l  t  •  liiiti,  «'X».i  ji  \*  rha.«  ia«i  *"^ 
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p«at  lord  inhabits  not  $  and  ao 
is  wild  with  tangling  underwood, 
n  walks  are  broken  up,  and  grass, 
ind  king-cups  grow  within  the  paths. 
Isewhere  in  one  place  I  knew 
^tingalest  tnd  hr  and  near, 
1  thicket,  over  the  wide  grove, 
*r  and  provoke  each  other'to  9ong, 
ish  and  capricious  passagings, 
rs  musical  and  swift  jug  jug, 
V  piping  sound  more  sweet  than  all- 
air  with  such  a  harmonjr, 
1  you  close  your  eyes,  you  might  al- 
ls not  day !    On  moonlight  bushes, 
y  leaflets  are  but  half-disck>sed, 
frchance  behold  them  on  the  twigs, 
t,  bright  eyes,  their  eyes  both  bright 
ull, 

while  many  a  glow-worm  in  the  shade 
er  love-torch. 

A  most  gentle  maid, 
ith  in  her  hospitable  home 
!  castle,  and  at  latest  eve, 
,  lady  vowM  and  dedicate 
ig  more  than  nature  in  the  grove,) 
igh  the  pathways :  she  knows  all  their 

'» 

maid !  and  oft  a  moment's  space, 
the  moon  was  lost  behind  a  cloud, 
a  pause  of  silence ;  till  the  moon 
lath  awaken M  earth  and  sky 
>nsation,  and  these  wakeful  birds 
rst  forth  in  choral  minstrelsy, 
ludden  gale  had  swept  at  once 
liry  harps  !    And  she  hath  watchM 
htingale  perchM  giddily 
f  twig  still  swinging  from  the  breeze, 
motion  tune  his  wanton  song 
oy  that  reels  with  tossing  head. 
,  O  warbler !  till  to-morrow  eve, 
y  friends  !  farewell,  a  short  farewell ! 
<en  loitering  long  and  pleasantly, 
t  our  dear  homes. — The  strain  again  ? 
would  delay  me  !    My  dear  babe, 
*le  of  no  articulate  sound, 
togs  with  his  imitative  lisp, 
ukl  place  his  hand  beside  his  ear, 
ind,  the  small  forefinger  up^ 
listen !    And  I  deem  it  wise 
m  nature's  playmate.    He  knows  well 
g  star ;  and  once,  when  he  awoke 
Lressfnl  mood,  (some  inward  pain 
ip  that  strange  thing,  an  infant's  dream,) 
ith  him  to  our  orchard-plot, 
eld  the  moon,  and,  hushM  at  once, 
s  sobs,  and  laughs  most  silently, 
fair  eyes,  that  swam  with  undropp'd 

in  the  yellow  moonbeam  !    Well  I — 
r's  tale :  but  if  that  Heaven 
me  life,  his  childhood  shall  grow  up 
itii  these  songs,  that  with  the  night 
ociate  joy !    Once  more,  farewell, 
ingalc !    Once  more,  my  friends !  lare- 


FROST  AT  MIDNIGHT. 

The  frost  performs  its  secret  ministry, 
Unhelp'd  by  any  wind.    The  owlet's  cry 
Came  lood— «nd  bark,  again !  loud  as  before. 
The  inmates  of  my  cottage,  all  at  rest. 
Have  left  me  to  that  solitude,  which  suits 
Abstruser  musings  t  save  that  at  my  side 
My  cradled  infant  slumbers  peacefully. 
Tis  calm  indeed !  so  calm,  that  it  disturbs 
And  vexes  meditation  with  its  strange 
And  extreme  silentncss.    Sea,  hill,  and  wood. 
This  populous  village !    Sea,  and  hill,  and  wood, 
With  all  the  numberless  goings  on  of  life, 
Inaudible  as  dreams  !  the  thin  blue  flame 
Lies  on.  my  low  burnt  fire,  and  quivers  not  { 
Only  that  film,  which  flutter'd  on  the  grate, 
Still  flutters  there,  the  sole  unquiet  thing. 
Methinks,  its  motion  in  this  hush  of  nature 
Gives  it  dim  sympathies  with  me  who  live. 
Making  it  a  companionable  form. 
Whose  puny  flaps  and  freaks  the  idling  spirit 
By  its  own  moods  interprets,  everywhere 
Echo  or  mirror  seeking  of  itself. 
And  makes  &  toy  of  thought. 

But  0 !  bow  oft. 
How  oft,  at  school,  with  most  t>elieving  mind 
Presageful,  have  I  gazed  upon  the  bars. 
To  watch  that  fluttering  stranger!  and  as  oft 
With  unclosed  lids,  already  had  I  dreamt 
Of  my  sweet  birthplace,  and  the  old  church  tower. 
Whose  bells,  the  poor  man's  only  music,  rang 
From  morn  to  evening,  all  the  hot  fair-day. 
So  sweetly,  that  they  stirr'd  and  haunted  me 
With  a  wild  pleasure,  falling  on  mine  ear 
Most  like  articulate  sounds  of  things  to  come ! 
So  gazed  I,  till  the  soothing  things  I  dreamt, 
LulI'd  me  to  sleep,  and  sleep  prolong'd  my  dreams ! 
And  so  I  brooded  all  the  following  mom. 
Awed  by  the  stem  preceptor's  face,  mine  eye 
Fix'd  with  mock  study  on  my  swimming  bookt 
Save  if  the  door  half-open'd,  and  I  snatch'd 
A  hasty  glance,  and  still  my  heart  leap'd  up. 
For  still  I  hoped  to  see  the  9tranger*9  face, 
Townsman,  or  aunt,  or  sister  more  beloved. 
My  pla3rmate  when  we  both  were  clothed  alike ! 

Dear  babe,  that  sleepest  cradled  by  my  side, 
Whose  gentle  breathings,  heard  in  this  deep  adm. 
Fill  up  the  interspersed  vacancies 
And  momentary  pauses  of  the  thought ! 
My  babe  so  beautiful !  it  thrills  my  heart 
With  tender  gladness,  thus  to  look  at  thee. 
And  think  that  thou  shalt  leam  far  other  lore. 
And  in  far  other  scenes  !    For  I  was  rear'd 
In  the  great  city,  pent  'mid  cloisters  dim. 
And  saw  naught  lovely  but  the  sky  and  stars. 
But  thou,  my  babe  !  shalt  wander  like  a  breeze 
By  lakes  and  sandy  shores,  beneath  the  crags 
Of  ancient  mourtain,  and  beneath  the  clouds. 
Which  image  in  their  bulk  both  lakes  and  shores 
And  mountain  crags :  so  shalt  thou  see  and  heac 
The  lovely  shapes  and  sounds  intelligible 
Of  that  eternal  language,  which  thy  God 
Utters,  who  from  eternity  doth  1«mK 
HimseU  in  il\,  uid  %\i  ti^c^  VaXs^o&MM^ 
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Great  universal  Teacher !  he  shall  mould 
Thy  spirit,  and  by  giving  make  it  ask. 

Therefore  all  seasons  shall  be  sweet  to  thee, 
Whether  the  summer  clothe  the  general  earth 
With  greenness,  or  the  redbreast  sit  and  sing 
Betwixt  the  tufts  of  snow  on  the  bare  branch 
Of  mossy  apple  tree,  while  the  nigh  thatch 
Smokes  in  the  sun-thaw ;  whether  the  eave-drops 

fall 
Heard  only  in  the  trances  of  the  blast, 
Or  if  the  secret  ministry  of  frost 
Shall  hang  them  up  in  silent  icicles, 
Quietly  shining  to  the  quiet  moon. 


TO  A  FRIEND. 

TOOETHCR  WITH   AN  UNTIRIBHED  POKM. 

Thus  far  my  scanty  brain  hath  built  the  rhyme 
Elaborate  and  swelling;  yet  the  heart 
Not  owns  it.    From  thy  spirit-breathing  powers 
I  ask  pot  DOW,  my  friend !  the  aiding  verse. 
Tedious  to  thee,  and  from  my  anxious  thought 
Of  dissonant  mood.    In  fancy  (well  I  know) 
From  business  wandering  far  and  local  cares. 
Thou  creepest  round  a  dear-loved  sister's  bed 
With  noiseless  step,  and  watchest  the  faint  look 
Soothing  each  pang  with  fond  solicitude, 
And  tenderest  tones  medicinal  of  love. 
I  too  a  sister  bad,  an  only  sister 
She  loved  me  dearly,  and  I  doted  on  her ! 
To  her  I  pour'd  forth  all  my  puny  sorrows, 
(As  a  sick  patient  in  his  nurse *s  arms,) 
And  of  the  heart  those  bidden  maladies 
That  shrink  ashamed  from  even  friendship's  eye. 
O  !  I  have  woke  at  midnight,  and  have  wept 
'  Because  she  was  not  ! — Cheerily,  dear  Charles  ! 
Thou  thy  best  friend  shalt  cherish  many  a  year: 
Such  warm  presages  feel  I  of  high  hope. 
For  not  uninterested  the  dear  maid 
I've  view'd — her  soul  affectionate  yet  wise. 
Her  polish'd  wit  as  mild  as  brabent  glories 
That  play  around  a  sainted  infant's  head. 
Ho  knows  (the  Spirit  that  in  secret  sees, 
Of  whose  omniscient  and  all-spreading  love 
Aught  to  implore*  were  impotence  of  mind) 
That  my  mute  thoughts  arc  sad  before  his  throne, 
Preparei!,  when  he  his  healing  ray  vouchsafes. 
To  pour  forth  thanksgiving  with  lifted  heart, 
And  praise  him  gracious  with  a  brother's  joy  I 
December,  1794. 


THE  HOUR  WHEN  WE  SHALL  MEET 

AGAIN. 

COMPOSED   DURIIVO   ILL^fCSS   AND   i:f   ABSENCE. 

Dm  hour  I  that  sleep'st  on  pillowing  clouds  afar, 
O  rise  and  yoke  the  turtles  to  thy  car  I 


*  I  utterly  recant  tho  sentiment  conuintHl  in  the  linns 

Of  whose  omniscipnl  and  all-flproaiiius  love 
Aught  to  implore  were  iinp'>tence  of  mind, 

it  being  wriuen  In  Scripture,  ".4«A,  and  i(  shall  be  piven 
you,"  and  my  human  reason  being  niore^iver  convinceil 
of  the  propriety  ofo(fcr\ng  jictitiom  as  well  as  thanksgiv- 
Jftjs  to  the  Deity. 


Bend  o'er  the  traces,  blame  each  liBgering 
And  giv«  me  to  the  bosom  of  my  kve! 
My  gentle  love,  caressiDg  and  camt. 
With  heaving  heart  shall  cradle  me  to  itit 
Shed  the  warm  tear-drop  from  her  niliag 
Lull  with  fond  wo,  and  roed'cine  bc  witk 
While  finely-flushing  float  her  kiiscs  oHek 
Like  melted  rubies^  o'er  mj  pallid  cbeek. 
Chill'd  by  the  Dight,  the  drooping  me  oil 
Mourns  the  long  absence  of  the  lovely  day 
Young  day,  returning  at  her  proniKd  ham 
Weeps  o'er  the  sorrows  of  her  favourite  k 
Weeps  the  soft  dew,  the  balmy  gale  she  si 
And  darts  a  trembling  lustre  from  ber  eyes 
New  life  and  joy  th'  expanding  floweret  k 
His  pitying  mistress  mourns,  and  moamiai 


LINES  TO  JOSEPH  COTTLE. 

Mt  honour'd  friend  !   whose  verse  eoaei 

clear, 

Tunes  to  smooth  melodj  unconquerM  scsm^ 
May  your  fame  fadeless  lire,  as  «  nem^M* 
The  ivy  wreathes  yon  oak,  whose  bnaddrfi 
Embowers  me  from  noon's  sultry  iaflsfsei' 
For,  like  that  nameless  rirulet  steali^  If, 
Your  modest  vene,  to  mosing  quiet  dssr, 
Is  rich  with  tinU  heaTen-borrowV:  llidtf 

eye 
Shall  gaze  undazzled  there,  and  lore  tktM 

sky. 

Circling  the  base  of  the  poetic  mount 
A  stream  there  is,  which  rolls  in  lazydov 
Its  coal-black  waters  from  oblivion H  fiwsl: 
The  vapour-poison'd  birds,  that  fly  too  fcwf, 
Fall  with  dead  swoop,  and  to  the  bottom Cr^ 
Escaped  that  heavy  stream  on  pinion  flscL 
Beneath  the  mountain's  lofty  frowDioglisi; 
Ere  aught  of  perilous  ascent  you  meet, 
A  mead  of  mildest  charm  delays  th' 
feet. 

Not  there  the  cloud-climb'd  rock,  subliiMi 
That  like  some  giant  king,  o'ergloomstbcftj 
Nor  there  the  pine-grove  to  the  midnight ttf 
Makes  solemn  music  !     But  th'  unceisiaei3 
To  the  soft  wren  or  lark's  descending;  triH 
Murmurs  sweet  under-song  'mid  jasmin 
In  this  same  plca<<ant  meadow,  at  yonr  srffl, 
I  ween,  you  wander'd — there  collecting  I 
Of  sober  tint,  and  herbs  of  med'cinable 

There  for  the  monarch-murdcr'd  soldier^ 
You  wove  th'  unfinish'd  wreath  of  saddestl 
And  to  thftt  holier  chaplelf  added  bloom, 
Hespiiiiklin}?  it  with  Jordan's  clean<ing  df* 
But  lo  !  your  Henderson t  awakes  the  nw 
His  spirit  beckon M  from  the  mountain'i 
You  left  the  plain  and  soar'd  mid  richer 
So  nature  moum'd,  when  sank  the  first  dit^' 
With  stars,  unseen  before,  spangling  her 
night ! 


♦  War,  a  fragment,  t  John  ihe  Baptist,  i| 

y   X  Woaody  on  John  Henderson. 
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On  th€  hedge  elmt  in  the  ntnow  lane 
Still  f  wung  the  spikes  of  corn  s 

Dear  Lord!  it  seems  but  yesterdej^— 
Young  Edward's  marriage  mom. 

Up  through  that  wood  behind  the  ehnreh, 
There  leads  from  Edward's  door 

A  mossy  track,  all  orer-boiighM 
For  half  a  mile  or  more. 

And  from  their  house-door  by  that  trade 
The  bride  and  bridegroom  wenti 

Sweet  Mary,  though  she  was  not  gay, 
8eem*d  cheerfUl  and  content 

Bat  when  they  to  the  churchyard  came, 

I've  heard  poor  Mary  say. 
As  soon  as  she  stepp'd  into  the  sun, 

Her  heart  it  died  away. 


And  when  the  ricar  joined  their  hands. 
Her  limbs  did  creep  and  freeze } 

But  when  they  prayM,  she  thought  she 
Her  mother  on  her  knees. 

And  o'er  the  church  path  they  retuni'd* 

I  saw  poor  Mary's  back. 
Just  as  she  stepp'd  beneath  the  bougha 

Into  the  mossy  track. 

Her  feet  upon  the  mossy  track 
The  married  maiden  set: 

That  moment— I  have  heard  her  say- 
She  wish'd  she  could  forget 


The  shade  o'ertlush'd  her  limbs  with  heat- 
Then  came  a  chill  like  death  t 

And  when  the  merry  bells  rang  out. 
They  seem'd  to  stop  her  breath. 

Beneath  the  foulest  mother's  curse 

No  child  could  ever  thrive  s 
A  mother  is  a  mother  still. 

The  holiest  thing  alive. 

So  five  months  pass'd :  the  mother  still 

Would  never  heal  the  strife : 
But  Edward  was  a  loving  man, 

And  Mary  a  fond  wife. 

<*  My  sister  may  not  visit  us, 
My  mother  says  her  nay : 

0  Edward  !  you  are  all  to  roe, 

1  wish  for  your  sake  I  could  be 

More  lifesome  and  more  gay. 

**  I'm  dull  and  sad  !  indeed,  indeed, 

I  know  I  have  no  reason  ! 
Perhaps  I  am  not  well  in  health, 

And  tis  a  gloomy  season.' 


>> 


Twas  a  drizzly  time — no  ice,  no  snow ! 

And  on  the  few  fine  dajrs 
She  stirr'd  not  out,  lest  she  might  meet 

Her  mother  in  bet  wayt. 


But  Ellen,  spite  of  miiy  wija* 
And  weather  dark  mod  draaiy. 

Trudged  every  day  to  Edwaid^ 
And  made  them  mil 


0 !  Ellen  was  a  Cuthfol  liiead. 

More  dear  than  any  sister! 
As  cheerful,  too,  as  singiof  laikt 
And  she  ne'er  left  them  tiU  it  wm  dsi 
And  then  they  always  mimM  her. 


And  now  Ash  Wednesday 
But  few  to  church  repair  t 

For  on  that  day  you  know  we  real 
The  commination  prayer. 

Our  late  old  vicar,  a  kind  man. 

Once,  sir,  he  said  to  me. 
He  wish'd  that  service  waa  cteaa  oit 

Of  our  good  Liturgy. 


The  mother  walk'd  into  the 
To  Ellen's  seat  she  wenti 

Though  Ellen  always  kept  her 
All  church-days  during  Lent 


And  gentle  Ellen  welcomed  her 
With  courteous  looks  and  aildi 

Thought  she, «  What  if  ber  heut  si 
And  all  be  reconciled  !** 


The  day  was  scarcely  like  a 
The  clouds  were  black  outright  i 

And  many  a  night  with  half  a  mooa, 
I've  seen  the  church  more  light 

The  wind  was  wild ;  against  the  ^ssi 
The  raiu  did  beat  and  bicker ; 

The  church  tower  swinging  overhead. 
You  scarce  could  hear  the  vicar! 

And  then  and  there  the  mother  kadt. 

And  audibly  she  cried — 
*<  O !  may  a  clinging  curse 

This  woman  by  my  side ! 

**  0  hear  roe,  hear  me,  Lord  in 
Although  you  take  my  life- 

0  curse  this  woman,  at  whose 
Young  Edward  woo'd  his  wile. 


**  By  night  and  day,  in  bed  aad 
0  let  her  cursed  be  ! ! !" 

So  having  pray'd,  steady  and  slow. 
She  rose  up  from  her  knee ! 

And  left  the  church,  nor  eVr  agaia 
The  church  door  enter'd  she. 

I  saw  poor  Ellen  kneeling  still, 
So  pale !  I  guess  M  not  whj  t 

When  she  stood  up,  there  plainly 
A  trouble  in  her  eye. 

And  when  the  prayers  were  doee,  ^ 
Came  round  and  askM  bir  wl^: 


*»"!• 
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Giddy  she  teemM,  and  mn  there  wm 
A  trouble  in  her  eye. 

Bat  ere  the  from  the  church  door  ttepp'd, 
She  smiled  and  told  us  why ; 

"  It  was  a  wicked  woman'k  curse," 
Quoth  she,  **  and  what  care  I  ?" 


She  smiled,  and  smiled,  and  pass'd  it 
Ere  from  the  door  she  stept— 

But  all  agree  it  would  have  been 
Much  better  had  she  wept 

And  if  her  heart  was  not  at  ease. 
This  was  her  constant  cry — 

*<  It  was  a  wicked  woman's  curse- 
God's  good,  and  what  care  I  ?" 

There  was  a  hurry  in  her  looks. 
Her  struggles  she  redoubled  t 

'■It  was  a  wicked  woman's  curse, 
And  why  should  I  be  troubled  ?" 

These  tears  will  come — I  dandled  her 
When  twas  the  merest  fairy — 

Good  creature !  and  she  hid  it  all  i 
She  told  it  not  to  Mary. 

But  Mary  heard  the  tale :  her  arms 
Bound  Ellen's  neck  she  threw  j 

*■  O  Ellen,  Ellen,  she  cursed  me. 
And  now  she  hath  cursed  you !" 

I  law  young  Edward  by  himself 

Stalk  fast  adown  the  lea. 
He  snatch'd  a  stick  from  every  fence, 

A  twig  from  every  tree. 


Ha  snapp'd  them  still  with  hand  or  knee, 

And  then  away  they  flew ! 
Ai  if  with  his  uneasy  limbs 

He  knew  not  what  to  do ! 

Ton  see,  good  sir !  that  single  hill  ? 

His  farm  lies  underneath : 
He  heard  it  there,  he  heard  it  all. 

And  only  gnash'd  his  teeth. 

Now  Ellen  was  a  darling  love 

In  all  his  joys  and  cares : 
And  Ellen's  name  and  Mary's  name 
Fast  link'd  they  both  together  came, 

Whene'er  he  said  his  prayers. 

And  in  the  moment  of  his  prayers 

He  loved  them  both  alike ; 
Yea,  both  sweet  names  with  one  sweet  joy 

Upon  his  heart  did  strike ! 


He  reach'd  his  home,  and  by  his  looks 
They  saw  his  inward  strife ! 

And  they  clung  round  him  with  their 
Both  Ellen  and  his  wife. 

And  Mary  could  not  check  her  tears. 
So  on  his  breast  she  bow'd ; 

Then  frenzy  melted  into  giie^ 
And  Edward  wept  aloud. 


Dear  Ellen  did  not  weep  at  all. 

But  jcloselier  did  she  cling, 
And  tum'd  her  face,  and  lookM  at  if 

She  saw  some  frightful  thing. 

PART   IV. 

To  see  a  man  tread  over  graves 

I  hold  it  no  good  mark ; 
'TIS  wicked  in  the  sun  and  moon. 

And  bad  luck  in  the  dark ! 

Tou  see  that  grave  ?    The  Lord  he  gives, 

The  Lord  he  takes  away : 
0,  sir !  the  child  of  my  old  age 

Lies  there  as  cold  as  clay. 

Except  that  grave,  you  scarce  see  one 

That  was  not  dug  by  me  t 
I'd  rather  dance  upon  them  all 

Than  tread  upon  these  three ! 

•«  Ay,  sexton !  tis  a  touching  tale." 

You,  sir !  are  but  a  lad  ; 
This  month  I'm  in  my  seventieth  year. 

And  still  it  makes  me  sad. 

And  Mary's  sister  told  it  me, 
For  three  good  hours  and  more ; 

Though  I  had  heard  it,  in  the  main. 
From  Edward's  self,  before. 

W>I1 !  it  pass'd  off!  the  gentle  EUen 

Did  wellnigh  dote  on  Mary ; 
And  she  went  oftener  than  before. 
And  Mary  loved  her  more  and  more : 
.    She  managed  all  the  dairy. 

To  market  she  on  market  days. 

To  church  on  Sundays  came ; 
All  seem'd  the  same:  all  seem'd  so,  sir! 

But  all  was  not  the  same ! 

Had  Ellen  lost  her  mirth  ?    O !  no ! 

But  she  was  seldom  cheerful ; 
And  Edward  look'd  as  if  he  thought 

That  Ellen's  mirth  was  fearfuL 

When  by  herself,  she  to  herself  ^ 

Must  sing  some  merry  rhjrme  s 
She  could  not  now  be  glad  for  booxf. 

Yet  silent  all  the  time. 

And  when  she  soothed  her  friend,  tinoogfa  all 

Her  soothing  wordi  Hwas  plain 
She  had  a  sore  grief  of  her  own, 

A  haunting  in  her  brain. 

And  oft  she  said,  I'm  not  grown  thin ! 

And  then  her  wrist  she  spann'd ; 
And  once,  when  Blary  was  downcast, 

She  took  her  by  the  hand. 
And  gazed  upon  her,  and  at  first 

She  gently  prets'd  her  hand  s 

Then  harder,  till  her  grasp  at  length 

Did  gripe  like  a  convulsion ! 
Alas !  said  she,  we  ne'er  can  be 

Made  happy  by  «QinjgnbSfA.\ 
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And  once  her  both  anni  luddcnly 

Round  Mary's  neck  she  flung. 
And  her  heart  panted,  and  she  felt 

The  words  upon  her  tongue. 

She  felt  them  coming,  but  no  power 
Had  she  the  words  to  smother  { 

And  with  a  kind  of  shriek  she  cried, 
«  0  Christ !  you're  like  your  mother !" 

So  gentle  Ellen  now  no  more 

Could  make  this  sad  house  cheery  j 

And  Mary's  melancholy  ways 
Drove  Edward  wild  and  weary. 

Lingering  he  raised  his  latch  at  eve, 
Though  tired  in  heart  and  limb  t 

He  loved  no  other  place,  and  yet 
Home  was  no  home  to  him. 

One  evening  he  took  up  a  book, 

And  nothing  in  it  read ; 
Then  flung  it  down,  and  groaning,  cried, 

«0 !  Heaven  !  that  I  were  dead." 

Mary  look'd  up  into  his  face. 

And  nothing  to  him  said ; 
She  tried  to  smile,  and  on  his  arm 

Mournfully  lean'd  her  head. 

And  he  burst  into  tears,  and  fell 

Upon  his  knees  in  prayer ; 
«  Her  heart  is  broke  !    O  God !  my  grief. 

It  is  too  great  to  bear  !*' 

Twas  such  a  foggy  time  as  makes 

Old  sextons,  sir !  like  me, 
Rest  on  their  spades  to  cough ;  the  spring 

Was  late  uncommonly. 

And  then  the  hot  days,  all  at  once, 
They  came,  we  knew  not  how  j 

You  look'd  about  for  siiade,  when  scarce 
A  leaf  was  on  a  bough. 

It  happen*d  then,  ('twas  in  the  bower 

A  furlong  up  the  wood  ; 
Perhaps  you  know  the  place,  and  yet 

I  scarce  know  how  you  should,) 

No  path  leads  thither,  'tis  not  nigh 

To  any  pasture  plot ; 
But  cluster'd  near  the  chattering  brook, 

Lone  hollies  mark'd  the  spot. 

Those  hollies  of  themselves  a  shape 

As  of  an  arbour  took, 
A  close,  round  arbour ;  and  it  stands 

Not  three  strides  from  a  brook. 

Within  this  arbour,  which  was  still 

With  scarlet  berries  hung, 
Were  these  three  friends,  one  Sunday  mom, 

Just  as  the  first  bell  rung. 

'TIS  sweet  to  hear  a  brook,  'tis  sweet 

To  hear  the  Sabbath  bell, 
Tis  sweet  to  hear  them  both  at  once. 

Deep  in  a  woody  deU. 


Hit  limbs  along  the 

Upon  a  mossy  beapi. 
With  shut-up  senses,  Edwvd  1^, 
That  brook  e'en  on  a 

Might  chatter  on«  to 


And  he  had  pass'd  a  icttltfls  B%Mt 
And  was  not  well  in  hmUh  i 

The  women  sat  down  by  hi>  sUc, 
And  talk'd  as  twere  by  steilth. 

"  The  sun  peepe  throagh  the 

See,  dearest  EUen  !  m«  ! 
'TIS  in  the  leaves,  a  little 

No  bigger  than  your  e'e  i 

**  A  tiny  sun,  and  it  has  got 

A  perfect  glory,  too ; 
Ten  thousand  threads  and  hain  of  fi^kt 
Make  up  a  glory,  gay  and  bright. 

Round  that  small  orb,  so  bine." 

And  then  they  argued  of  tiMM  layi. 
What  colour  they  might  be  i 

Says  this,  **  They're  mottly  green  i"  s^r 
*•  They're  amber^like  to  -^  " 


So  they  sat  chatting,  while  bed  tboi|hli 
Were  troubling  Edward's  rest ; 

But  soon  thry  heard  his  hard  quick  pnt 
And  the  thumping  in  bis  breasL 

*•  A  mother,  too !"  these  selfsame  worii 
Did  Edward  mutter  plain ; 

His  face  was  drawn  back  on  itself. 
With  horror  and  huge  pain. 

Both  groan 'd  at  once,  for  both  knew  wt 
What  thou|:hts  were  in  his  mind; 

When  he  waked  up,  and  stared  like  one 
That  hath  been  just  struck  blind. 

He  sat  uprit^ht ;  and  ere  the  dream 

Had  had  time  to  depart, 
"  O  God,  forgive  mc  !"  he  exclaimM, 

"  I  have  lorn  out  her  hearu*' 

Then  Ellen  shriek'd,  and  forthwith  bars 

Into  ungentle  laughter ; 
And  Mary  shiver'd,  where  she  sat. 

And  never  she  smiled  after. 

Carmen  reliquum  in  futurum  torn  pus  re 
morrow !  and  u>morn>w !  and  to-murrow  I~ 


DEJECTION ; 

AN   ODE. 


I^lp,  late  ypsireen,  I  saw  the  new 
Wiih  iht»  old  Moon  in  horamw; 
And  I  f<far,  I  fear,  my  iiui»ifr  *l«*r! 
Wc  shall  have  a  deadly  sumto. 

liallad  Y  ^r  Putnek  ^ 


I. 
Well  !  if  the  bard  was  weathcr>wi<4>,  wbo  ■ 
The  grand  old  ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  SpMCv. 
This  ni«;ht^  so  tranquil  now,  will  doC  r*  M 


\ 
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se  which  mould  jon  cloud  in  luy  lUket, 
11  tobbiDg  draught,  that  moaos  and  imket 
I  the  strings  of  this  .£olian  lute, 
:h  better  far  were  mute, 
the  new  moon  winter>bright ! 
erspread  with  phantom  light, 
iwinuning  phantom  light  o'erspread, 
im'd  and  circled  by  a  silver  thread,) 
old  moon  in  her  lap,  foretelling 
ming  on  of  rain  and  squally  blast 
that  even  now  the  gust  were  swelling, 
9  slant  night-shower  driving  loud  and  fast ! 
unds  which  oft  have  raised  me,  whilst 
they  awed, 
•ent  my  soul  abroad, 
w  perhaps  their  wonted  impulse  give, 
rtle  this  dull  pain,  and  make  it  move  and 


ive 


II. 


ithout  a  pang,  void,  dark,  and  drear, 
d,  drowsy,  uolmpassion'd  grief, 
finds  no  natural  outlet,  no  relief, 
word,  or  sigh,  or  tear^ 
n  this  wan  and  heartless  mood, 
thoughts  by  yonder  throstle  woo'd, 
1  long  eve,  so  balmy  and  serene, 
«n  gazing  on  the  western  sky, 
peculiar  tint  of  yellow  green ; 
[  gaze — and  with  how  blank  an  eyei 
thin  clouds  above,  in  flakes  and  bars, 
away  their  motion  to  the  stars ; 
rs,  that  glide  behind  them  or  between, 
kling,  now  bedimmM,  but  always  seen  t 
ent  moon,  as  fix'd  as  if  it  grew 
1  cloudless,  starless  lake  of  blue  { 
I  all  so  excellently  fair, 
feel,  how  beautiful  they  are ! 

IIL 

mial  spirits  fail, 
vhat  can  these  avail 

I  smothering  weight  from  off  my  breast  ? 
re  a  vain  endeavour, 
{h  I  should  gaze  for  ever 
een  light  that  lingers  in  the  west  x 
hope  from  outward  forms  to  win 
on  and  the  life,  whose  fountains  are 
rithin. 

IV. 

re  receive  but  what  we  give, 
r  life  alone  does  nature  live : 
r  wedding  garment,  ours  her  shroud ! 
uld  we  aught  behold,  of  higher  worth, 
inanimate  cold  world  allowed 
ir,  loveless,  ever-tnxious  crowd, 
ms  the  soul  itself  must  issue  forth, 
glory,  a  fair  luminous  cloud 
loping  the  eartb— 
the  soul  itself  must  there  be  sent 
t  and  potent  voice,  of  its  own  birth, 
let  sounds  the  life  and  element  I 

V. 

heart !  thou  need*st  not  ask  of  me 
strong  music  in  the  aovl  may  be  I 


What,  and  wherein  ft  doth  exist. 

This  light,  this  gloiy,  this  fair  luminous  mist. 

This  beautiful,  and  beauty-making  power. 

Joy,  virtuous  lady !    Joy  that  ne*er  was  given. 
Save  to  the  pure,  and  in  their  purest  hour. 
Life,  and  life's  effluence,  cloud  at  once  and  shower, 
Joy,  lady !  is  the  spirit  and  the  power, 
Which  wedding  nature  to  us  gives  in  dower, 

A  new  earth  and  new  heaven. 
Undreamt  of  by  the  sensual  and  the  proud  i 
Joy  is  the  sweet  voice,  Joy  the  luminous  eknid— 

We  in  ourselves  rejoice ! 
And  thence  flows  all  that  charms  or  ear  or  sight. 

All  melodies  the  echoes  of  that  voice, 
All  colours  a  suffusion  from  that  light 


VI. 


There 


was  a  time  when,  though  my  path  was 
rough. 

This  joy  within  me  dallied  with  distress. 
And  all  misfortunes  were  but  as  the  stuff 

Whence  fancy  made  me  dreams  of  happiness  s 
For  hope  grew  round  me,  like  the  twining  vine. 
And  fruits,  and  foliage,  not  my  own,  seemM  mine. 
But  now  tfflictions  bow  me  down  to  earth  i 
Nor  care  I  that  they  rob  me  of  my  mirth. 

But  0 !  each  visitation 
Suspends  what  nature  gave  me  at  my  birth. 

My  shaping  spirit  of  imagination. 
For  not  to  think  of  what  I  needs  must  feel. 

But  to  be  stiU  and  patient,  all  I  can ; 
And  haply  by  abstruse  research  to  steal 

From  my  own  nature  all  the  natural  man— 

This  was  my  sole  resource,  my  only  plan  i 
Till  that  which  suits  a  part  infects  the  whole. 
And  now  is  almost  grown  the  habit  of  my  souL 

VII. 

Hence,  viper  thoughts,  that  coil  around  my  mind. 

Reality's  dark  dream ! 
I  turn  from  you,  and  listen  to  the  wind. 

Which  long  has  raved  unnoticed.   What  a  scream 
Of  agony  by  torture  lengthen 'd  out 
That  lute  sent  forth!    Thou  wind,  that  invest 
without, 
Bare  crag,  or  mountain  taim,*  or  blasted  tree. 
Or  pine-grove  whither  woodman  never  clomfa^ 
Or  lonely  house,  long  held  the  witches*  home, 
Methinks  were  fitter  inAruments  for  thee, 
Mad  lutanist !  who  in  this  month  of  showers. 
Of  dark-brown  gardens,  and  of  peeping  flowers, 
Makest  devils*  yule,  with  worse  than  wintry  song. 
The  blossoms,  buds,  tnd  timorous  leaves  among. 

Thou  actor,  perfect  in  all  tragic  sounds ! 
Thou  mighty  poet,  e'en  to  frenzy  bold ! 
What  teirst  thou  now  about  ? 
*Tis  of  the  rushing  of  a  host  in  rout. 
With  groans  of  trampled  men,  with  «wr»ing 
wounds — 
At  once  they  groan  with  pain,  and  shudder  with 
the  cold ! 


•  Talm  is  a  small  lake,  generally,  if  not  alwajs,  applied 
to  the  lakes  up  in  the  mounuins,  and  which  are  tha 
feeders  of  thoae  in  the  valleys.    This  address  to  the  storaa 
wind  will  not  appear  ext.ravafaatU>\hai(a'«i^^An%\MaeV 
U  aL  n\^  and  \u  a  tofiWDSuiXBiMa  VMSKxi^ 
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Bat  biuh !  there  is  a  jMOse  of  de«peft  tilepee  I 

And  all  that  doIm,  aa  of  a  niihing  crowd, 
With  groant,  and  tremulous  shudderipgt— all  is 
over- 
It  tells  another  tale,  with  sounds  less  deep  and 
loud! 
A  tale  of  less  affright. 
And  temper*d  with  delight. 
As  Ot way's  self  had  framed  the  tender  lajr, 
Tis  of  a  little  child 
Upon  a  lonesome  wild. 
Not  far  from  home,  but  she  hath  lost  her  way. 
And  now  moans  low  in  bitter  grief  and  fear. 
And  now  screams  loud,  and  hopes  to  make  her 
mother  hear. 

VIIL 

Tis  midnight,  but  small  thoughts  have  I  of  sleep  x 
Full  seldom  may  my  friend  such  vigils  keep ! 
Visit  her,  gentle  sleep !  with  wings  of  healing. 

And  may  this  sturm  be  but  a  mountain-birth. 
May  all  the  stars  hang  bright  above  her  dwelling. 

Silent  as  though  they  watch'd  the  sleeping  earth ! 
With  light  heart  may  she  rise, 
Gay  fancy,  cheerful  eyes, 

Joy  lift  her  spirit,  joy  attune  her  voice : 
To  her  may  all  things  live,  from  pole  to  pole. 
Their  life  the  eddying  of  her  living  soul ! 

O  simple  spirit,  guided  from  above. 
Dear  lady  f  friend  devoutest  of  my  choice. 
Thus  may*st  thou  ever,  evermore  rejoice. 


ODE  TO  GEORGIANA,  DUTCHESS  OF 
DEVONSHIRE, 

05  THE  TWElfTY-rOURTfl   STANZA    IN    HER  **  PA8- 


i> 


SAOE  OVER   MOUNT   OOTIIARD. 


And  hail  the  chapel !  hail  the  plaiibrm  wild! 

Where  Tell  diirciod  ihe  avenging  darl. 
With  well-flirung  ami,  thai  ftrsi  preserved  his  child, 

Then  aini'd  ihe  amm  al  the  tyrant's  heart. 


Splendovr*s  fondly  fosterM  child  ! 
And  did  you  hail  the  platform  wild. 

Where  once  the  Austrian  fell 

Beneath  the  shaft  of  Tel W 
O  lady,  nursed  in  pomp  and  pleasure ! 
Whence  learnt  you  that  heroic  measure  ? 

Light  as  a  dream  your  days  their  circlets  ran, 

From  all  that  teaches  brotherhood  to  man  ( 

Far,  far  removed !    from  want,  from  hope,  from 

fear  I 
Enchanting  music  luUM  your  infant  ear, 
Obeisance,  praifes  soothed  your  infant  heart: 

Fjnblazonments  and  old  ancentral  crests 
With  many  a  bright  obtru^^ive  form  of  art, 

DetainM  your  eye  fn»m  natuie:  stately  vests. 
That  veiling  strove  to  deck  your  charms  divine, 
l^h  viands,  and  the  pleasurable  wine, 
Were  yours  uncamM  by  toi\ ;  not  cuuU  yoM  %«e 
The  unenjoying  toiler's  misery. 


And  yet,  free  nature's  UDCoimpted  child. 
You  bail'd  the  chapel  and  the  platfbm  wild, 
Where  once  the  Aoftnan  Ufk 
Beneath  the  shaft  of  TeU ! 
0  lady,  nursed  in  pomp  and  pleasoic ! 
Whence  learnt  you  that  heroic 


There  crowd  your  finely-fibred  Inme, 

AU  Uving  ftculties  of  bUss ; 
And  genius  to  your  cradle  came. 
His  forehead  wreathed  with  lambent 
And  bending  low,  with  godlike  kiss 
Breathed  in  a  more  celestial  lifie ; 
But  boasts  not  many  a  fair  compeer 

A  heart  as  sensitive  to  joy  and  feart 
And  some,  perchance,  might  wage  an  equal  i1 
Some  few,  to  nobler  being  wrought, 
Co-rivals  in  the  nobler  gift  of  thought 
Yet  tkeu  delight  to  celebnte 
Laureird  war  and  plumy  state  { 
Or  in  verse  and  mu!*ic  dress 
Tales  of  rustic  happiness — 
Pernicious  tales !  insidious  stnins ! 
That  steel  the  rich  man's  breast. 
And  mock  the  lot  unblest. 
The  sordid  vices  and  the  abject  pains. 
Which  evermore  must  be 
The  doom  of  ignorance  and  penury ! 
But  you,  free  nature's  uncomipted  child. 
You  hailM  the  chapel  and  the  platform  wilil, 
Where  once  the  Austrian  fell 
Beneath  the  shaft  of  Tell ! 
0  lady,  nursed  in  pomp  and  pleasure! 
Where  learnt  you  that  heroic  measure  ? 


You  were  a  mother !     That  most  holv 

Which  heaven  and  nature  ble%s, 

I  mny  not  vilely  prostitute  to  those 

Whose  inf.uits  owe  them  less 
Than  the  poor  caterpillar  owes 
Its  i^audy  parent  fly. 
You  were  a  mother !  at  your  bovMn  fed 

The  babes  that  loved  you.  You,  with  laufhint 
Each  twili|;ht  thought,  each  nascent  feeiiii<rr 
Which  you  yourself  created.     O  .'  delight! 
A  second  time  to  be  a  mother. 

Without  the  mother*s  bitter  groans: 
Another  thought,  and  yet  another. 
By  touch  or  taste,  by  louks  or  tones 
O'er  the  ^trowing  sen<e  to  roll, 
The  mother  of  your  infant*s  v>ul ! 
The  ani^el  of  the  earth,  who,  while  he  gndss 

His  chariot-planet  nmnd  the  goal  of  day, 
All  trembling;  gazes  on  the  eye  of  God, 

A  moment  turn'd  his  awful  face  awayj 
And  as  he  viewM  you,  from  his  aspect  swteC 

New  influences  in  your  being  nxe. 
Blest  intuitions  and  communions  fleet 
With  living;  nature,  in  her  joy*  and  woes' 
Thenceforth  your  "^oul  rejoiced  see 
The  «hrine  of  st)ci»l  lil)ertv  ! 
C)  beautiful !  O  natureN  child  ! 
Twas  thence  you  hiilM  the  platform  vi'A 
Where  once  the  Au>tii4n  fvll 
Beneath  the  «haft  of  IVll  ! 
O  lady,  nurted  in  )x>mp  and  pleasure  * 
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TO  TRANQUILLITY. 

UTT !  thou  better  name 

le  family  of  fame ! 

-  wilt  leave  my  riper  age 

rigue,  or  factious  rage  { 

If  child  of  thoughtful  truth, 

^ve  my  early  youth, 

rk,  and  blest  the  steadfast  shore, 

tnpest  rose  and  scared  me  with  its 


lod  lingeriog  seeks  thy  shrine, 

t  seldom,  power  divine, 

rests !    Satiety 

poor  counterfeits  of  thee, 

ired  worldling.    Idle  hope 

^merabrance  interlope, 

^risb  slumbers  of  the  mind : 

ts  before,  the  spectre  stalks  behind. 

'  gentle  hand  will  lead 
r  through  th*  accustom'd  mead} 
sultry  summer's  heat 
me  up  a  mossy  seat ; 
the  gust  of  autumn  crowds 
I  the  busy  moonlight  clouds, 
bought  canst  raise,  the  heart  attune, 
sy  clouds,  calm  as  the  gliding  moon. 

I  heart,  the  searching  soul, 
ledicate  the  whole ! 
within  myself  I  trace 
ess  of  some  future  race, 
hermit  eye  I  scan 
t  works  of  present  man— 
imlike  trade  of  blood  and  guile, 
a  tear,  too  wicked  for  a  smile  I 


A  YOUNG  FRIEND, 

SING   TO   DOMESTICATE  WITH  THE 
AVTHOiU 

C0MP08B0  IN  1796. 

rearisome  and  bare  and  steep, 
nountain  variously  up-piled, 
jotting  rocks  soft  mosses  creep, 
ens  with  slow  oozing  weep  { 
IS  and  the  darker  yew  start  wild  { 
immer  torrent's  gentle  dash 
'd  the  red  clusters  of  the  ash ; 
se  boughs,  by  those  still  sounds  be- 

> 

8S  might  muse  herself  to  sleep ; 

trtled  by  some  fleecy  dam, 

1  the  bushy  clift  above, 

ly  bleat  of  anxious  love, 

Qquiry  for  her  wandering  lamb. 

n  mountain  'twere  most  sweet  to 

bosom  ached  with  loneliness— 
sweet,  if  some  dear  friend  should 

ous  toil,  and  op  the  path  •oblimt 


Now  lead,  now  follow  t  the  glad  landscape  round. 
Wide  and  man  wide,  Incretsing  without  bound ! 

« 

0  then  tweie  loveliest  sympathy,  to  mark 
The  berries  of  the  half  uprooted  ash 
Dripping  and  bright  {  and  list  the  torrents  daih,— > 

Dttneatfa  the  cypress,  or  the  yew  more  dark. 
Seated  at  ease,  on  some  smooth  mossy  rock  i 
In  social  silence  now,  and  now  t'  unlock 
The  treasured  heart  {  arm  link'd  in  friendly  aim. 
Save  if  the  one,  his  muse's  witching  charm 
Muttering  brow-bent,  at  unwatcb'd  distance  lagt 

Till  high  o*erhead  his  beckoning  friend  appetn 
And  from  the  forehead  of  the  topmost  crag 

Shouts  eagerly :  for  haply  there  uprean 
That  shadowing  pine  its  old  romantic  limbe. 

Which  latest  shall  detain  th'  enamour*d  sight 
Seen  from  below,  when  eve  the  valley  dims. 

Tinged  yeltow  with  the  rich  departing  light; 

And  haply,  basin'd  in  some  unsunn'd  cleft, 
A  beauteous  spring,  the  rock's  collected  tears. 
Sleeps  shelter'd  there,  scarce  wrinkled  by  the  gale  I 

Together  thus,  the  world's  vain  turmoil  left, 
Stretch'd  on  the  crag,  and  shadow'd  by  the  pine, 

And  bending  o'er  the  clear  delicious  fount. 
Ah !  dearest  youth !  it  were  a  lot  divine 
To  cheat  our  noons  in  moralizing  mood. 
While  west  winds  fsnn'd  our  temples  toil-b«d«wMi 

Then  downwards  slope,  oft  pausing,  iram  tb« 
mount. 
To  some  lone  mansion,  in  some  woo^y  dale. 
Where  smiling  with  blue  eye,  domestic  bliss 
Gives  tkit  the  husband's,  that  the  brother's  kiss! 

Thus  rudely  versed  in  allegoric  lore. 
The  hill  of  knowledge  I  essay'd  to  trace  i 
That  verdurous  hill  with  many  a  resting-plact. 
And  many  a  stream,  whose  warbling  waters  pour 

To  glad  and  fertilize  the  subject  plains  i 
That  hill  with  secret  springs,  and  nooks  untrod. 
And  many  a  fancy-blest  and  holy  sod. 

Where  inspiration,  his  diviner  strains 
Low  munnuring,  lay ;  and  starting  from  the  locks 
Stiff  evergreens,  whose  spreading  foliage  moeks 
Want's  barren  soil,  and  the  bleak  frosts  of  age, 
And  bigotry's  mad  fire-invoking  rage ! 

0  meek  retiring  spirit !  we  will  climb. 
Cheering  and  cbeer'd,  this  k>vely  hill  sublime  t 

And  from  the  stirring  world  uplifted  high, 
(Whose  noises,  faintly  wafted  on  the  wind. 
To  quiet  musings  shall  attune  the  mind. 

And  oft  the  melancholy  theme  supply,) 

There,  while  the  prospect  through  the  gamg 
eye 

Pours  all  its  healthful  greenness  on  the  soul. 
We'll  smile  at  wealth,  and  learn  to  smile  at  fiune. 
Our  hopes,  our  knowledge,  and  our  jojrs  the  sane. 

As   neighbouring   fountains    image,  each    tba 
whole : 
Then,  when  the  mind  hath  drunk  its  fill  of  troth. 

We'll  discipline  the  heart  to  pure  delight. 
Rekindling  sober  joy's  domestic  flame. 
They  whom  I  love  shall  love  thee.     HoDOur'd 
youth! 

Now  may  Het^^ti^  ivi^iAift  ^^i^  x<iiiicnL\^ia^\ 
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COLBHIDGE. 


LINES  TO  W.  L.,  ESQ., 

WHILE  HE  8AHO   A  80RG  TO  PVRCELL*8  KWIC. 

While  my  young  cheek  retains  its  healthful  hues, 
And  I  have  many  friends  who  hold  me  dear  { 
L  !  metbinks,  I  would  not  often  bear 

Such  melodies  as  thine,  lest  I  should  lose 

All  memory  of  the  wrongs  and  sore  distress, 
.  For  which  my  miserable  brethren  weep ! 
But  should  uncomforted  misfortunes  steep 

'My  daily  bread  in  tears  and  bitterness  { 

And  if  at  death's  dread  moment  I  should  lie 
With  no  beloved  face  at  my  bed-side. 

To  fix  the  last  glance  of  my  closing  eye, 
Methinks,  such  strains,  breathed  by  my  angel- 
guide, 

Would  make  me  pass  the  cup  of  anguish  by. 
Mix  with  the  blest,  nor  know  that  I  bad  died ! 


ADDRESSED  TO  A  YOUNG  MAN  OF  FOR- 
TUNE, 

WHO  ABAITDONED    HIMSELF  TO  All    flTDOLEVr  AHD 
CAUSELEH  MELANCHOLY. 

Hence  that  fantastic  wantonness  of  wo 
O  youth  to  partial  fortune  vainly  dear ! 

To  plunder'd  want's  half-shelter'd  hovel  go. 
Go,  and  some  hunger-bitten  infant  hear 
Moan  haply  in  a  dying  mother's  ear  t 

Or  when  the  cold  and  dismal  fog-damps  brood 

O'er  the  rank  churchyard  with  sere  elm  leaves 
strew'd, 

Pace  round  some  widow's  grave,  whose  dearer  part 
Was  slaughtcr'd,  where  o^er  his  uncofRn'd  limbs 

The  flocking  flesh-birds  scream'd !    Then,  while 
thy  heart 
Groans,  and  thine  eye  a  fiercer  sorrow  dims, 

Know  (and  the  truth  shall  kindle  thy  young  mind) 

What  nature  makes  thee  mourn,  she  bids  thee  heal ! 
O  abject !  if,  to  sickly  dreams  resign'd. 

All  effortless  thou  leave  life's  commonweal 

A  prey  to  tyrants,  murderers  of  mankind. 


SONNET  TO  THE  RIVER  OTTER. 

Dear  native  brook  !  wild  streamlet  of  the  west ! 

How  many  various-fated  years  have  past. 

What  happy,  and  what  mournful  hours,  since  last 
I  skimm'd  the  smooth  thin  stone  along  thy  breast, 
Numbering  its  light  leaps  !  yet  so  deep  imprest 
Sink  the  sweet  scenes  of  childhood,  that  mine  eyes 

I  never  shut  amid  the  sunny  ray. 
But  straight  with  all  their  tints  thy  waters  rise, 

Thy  crossing  plank,  thy  marge  with  willows 
gray. 
And  bedded  sand  that  vein'd  with  various  dyes 
Gleam 'd  through  thy  bright  transparence  *    On  my 
way. 

Visions  of  childhood  !  oft  have  ye  beguiled 
Lone  manhood's  cares,  yet  vf Mkiu^;  (onvi<ist  si^hs  t 

Ah .'  that  once  more  I  were  a  c^T«\e%«  cVii\^\ 


SONNET. 

COMPOIED  Oil  A  JOUXmCT  HOMEWABP; 

HAvnco  RECEIVED  iirrcLUOKVCS  or  TV 

or  A   SON,  BETTEMBEm   SO,  17M. 

Orr  o'er  my  brain  does  that  itranfe  hmtj  i 

Which  makes  the  present  (wldle  tW  ii 
last) 

Seem  a  mere  semblance  of  tome  wa!kmam 
Mix'd  with  such  feeling^s,  as  perplex  the  m 
Self-question 'd  in  her  sleep ;  and  aoae  has 

We  lived  ere  yet  this  rol>e  of  flesh  we  w 

O  my  sweet  baby  !  when  I  reach  my  dec 
If  heavy  looks  shall  tell  me  tboa  art  dead, 

( As  sometimes,  through  exceti  of  hope,  1 
I  think  that  I  should  stnigigle  to  believe 

Thou  wert  a  spirit,  to  this  nether  spheit 
Sentenced  for  some  more  venial  crime  to  gi 
Didst  scream,  then  spring  to  meet  Hcafca* 
reprieve, 

While  we  wept  idly  o'er  thj  little  bin! 


SONNET. 

TO  A  raiEND  WHO  AtKED,  HOW  I  rXLT  WB 
NURSE  mtr  rXESENTEO  HT  DrrAHT  n 

Charles  !  my  slow  heart  was  only  lad,  «l 
I  scann'd  that  face  of  feeble  infiincy  i 

For  dimly  on  my  thoughtful  spirit  bant 
All  I  had  been,  and  all  my  child  migjbt  bi 

But  when  I  saw  it  on  its  mother's  arm. 
And  hanging  at  her  bosom  (she  the  whik 
Bent  o'er  its  features  with  a  tearful  smih 

Then  I  was  thrill'd  and  melted,  and  most  a 

Iinpress'd  a  father's  kiss:  and  all  beguiled 
Of  dark  remembrance  and  presageful  fcii 
I  secmM  to  see  an  angel  form  appear— 

*Twas  even  thine,  beloved  woman  mild ! 
So  for  the  mother's  sake  the  child  was  dt 

And  dearer  was  the  mother  for  the  chiH 


THE  VIRGIN'S  CRADLE  HYM5. 

COPIED    FROM    A    PRINT    OF    THE    VIRfill 
CATHOLIC    VILLAGE    IN    CERMAirr. 

DoRMi,  Jesu  !     Mater  ridet. 
Quae  tam  dulcem  somnum  videt, 

Dormi,  Jesu  !  blandule  ! 
Ri  non  dormis,  Mater  plorat, 
Inter  fila  cantans  orat 

Blande,  vent,  somnule. 

ENCLISII. 

Sleep,  sweet  babe  f  my  cares  beguiliaff 
Mother  sits  beside  thee  smiling: 

Sleep,  my  darling,  tenderly ! 
If  thou  sleep  not,  mother  moometh. 
Singing  as  her  wheel  she  tumeth: 

Come,  soft  slumber,  balmily .' 


\ 


SIBYLLINE   LS4VES. 


ON  THE  CHRISTENINO  OF  A  FRIEND'S 

CHILD. 

Tbs  day  among  the  faithftil  plactd, 

And  fed  with  footal  maona  i 
O  with  maternal  title  graced 

Dear  Anna'g  dearest  Anna ! 

While  otheit  wish  thee  wise  and  fiur, 

A  maid  of  spotless  fune, 
1*11  breathe  this  more  compendious  prajer— 

Majrst  thoo  deserve  thjr  name  i 

Thy  mother's  name,  a  potent  spell, 

That  bids  the  virtues  hie 
From  mystic  grove  and  living  cell 

Confest  to  fancy's  eye  { 

Meek  quietness,  without  offence  i 

Content,  in  homespun  kirtle  { 
True  love ;  and  true  love's  innocence. 

White  blossom  of  the  myrtle ! 

Associates  of  thy  name,  sweet  child ! 

These  virtues  mayst  thou  win  | 
With  face  as  eloquently  mild 

To  say,  they  lodge  within. 

'   80  when,  her  tile  of  days  all  flown, 
Thy  mother  shall  be  miss'd  here  1 
When  Heaven  at  length  shall  claim  its  own, 
And  angels  snatch  their  sister} 


hoary-headed  friend,  perchance. 
May  gaxe  with  stifled  breath. 
And  olt,  in  momentary  trance. 
Forget  the  waste  of  death. 

BVn  thus  a  lovely  rose  I  view'd 

In  summer-swelling  pride ; 
Nor  mark'd  the  bud,  that  green  and  rude 

Peep'd  at  the  rose's  side. 

It  chanced,  I  pass'd  again  that  way 

In  autumn's  latest  hour, 
Jkud  wondering  saw  the  sel&ame  spray 

Rich  with  the  selfsame  flower. 

^h  Ibnd  deceit !  the  rude  green  bod 

Alike  in  shape,  place,  name, 
Bad  bloom'd,  where  bloomed  its  parent  itod. 

Another  and  the  same  I 


EPITAPH  ON  AN  INFANT. 

Its  balmy  lips  the  infant  blest 
Relaxing  from  its  mother's  breast. 
How  sweet  it  heaves  the  happy  sigh 
Of  innocent  satiety ! 

And  such  my  infant's  latest  sigh ! 
O  tell,  rude  stone !  the  pssser  by, 
That  here  the  pretty  babe  doth  He, 
Death  sang  to  sleep  with  Inlkby. 
70 


MELANCHOLY. 
▲  rmAOKEiiT* 

Stktcb'd  on  a  moulder'd  abbey's  broadest  wall, 
Whererunning  ivies  propp'd  the  ruins  steeiH— 
Her  folded  arms  wrapping  her  tatter'd  pall. 
Had  melancholy  mused  herself  to  sleep. 
The  fern  was  press'd  beneath  her  hair. 
The  dark  green  adder's  tongue*  was  there  1 
And  still  as  past  the  flagging  sea-gale  weak, 
The  long  hmk  leaf  bow'd  fluttering  o'er  her  dieek. 

That  pallid  cheek  was  flush'dt  her  eager  look 

Beam'd  eloquent  in  slumber !    Inly  wrought, 
Imperfect  sounds  her  moving  lips  forsook. 
And  her  bent  forehead  workM  with  troubled 
thought. 
Strange  was  the  dreanH-— 


A  CHRISTfiiAS  CAROL. 

The  shepherds  went  their  hasty  way. 

And  found  the  lowly  stable-shed 
Where  the  virgin  mother  layt 
And  now  they  check'd  their  eager  tread, 
For  to  the  babe,  that  at  her  bosom  clung, 
A  mother's  song  the  virgin-mother  sung. 

They  told  her  how  a  glorious  light. 

Streaming  from  a  heavenly  throng. 
Around  them  shone,  suspending  night ! 
While,  sweeter  than  a  mother's  song. 
Blest  angels  heralded  the  Saviour's  birth. 
Glory  to  God  on  high  !  and  peace  on  earth. 

She  listen'd  to  the  Ule  divine. 

And  closer  still  the  babe  she  press'd ; 
And  while  she  cried,  the  babe  is  mine ! 
The  milk  rush'd  faster  to  her  breast  t 
Joy  rose  within  her,  like  a  summer  mom ; 
Peace,  peace  on  earth !  the  Prince  of  peace  is  bom. 

Thou  mother  of  the  Prince  of  peace. 

Poor,  simple,  and  of  low  estate ! 

That  strife  should  vanish,  battle  cease, 

O  why  should  this  thy  soul  elate  f 

Sweet  music's  loudest  note,  the  poefft  story,-^ 

Didst  thou  ne'er  love  to  hear  of  fame  and  gloiy  ? 

And  is  not  war  a  youthful  king, 

A  stately  hero  clad  in  mail  ? 
Beneath  his  footsteps  laurels  spring  i 
Him  earth's  majestic  monarchs  hail 
Their  friend,  their  playmate !  and  his  bold  bright  eye 
Compels  the  maiden's  love-confessing  sigh. 

•<  Tell  this  in  some  more  courtly  scene. 

To  maids  and  youths  in  robes  of  state ! 
I  am  a  woman  poor 'and  mean, 
And  therefore  is  my  soul  elate. 
War  is  a  ruffian,  all  with  guilt  defiled, 
That  from  the  aged  father  tears  his  child  I 


»  A  hmanical  nUsukei   The  plant  which  the  poet 
describe^^saUed  the  hart's  tongae. 
^  3  A 
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**  A  murderous  fiend,  by  fiends  adored, 

He  kills  the  sire  and  starves  the  son  { 
The  husband  kills,  and  from  her  board 
Steals  all  his  widow's  toil  had  won ; 
Plunders  God*s  world  of  beauty ;  rends  away 
All  safety  from  the  night,  all  comfort  from  the  day. 

*<  Then  wisely  i^  my  soul  elate, 

That  strife  should  vanish,  battle  ceaiet 
I*m  poor  and  of  a  low  estate. 
The  mother  of  the  Prince  of  peace. 
Joy  rises  in  me,  like  a  summer's  mom  t 
Peace,  peace  on  earth !  the  Prince  of  peace  if  bom  !'* 


TRLL*S  BIRTHPLACE. 

IMITATED  FBOM  BT0LBER6. 

Makk  this  holy  chapel  well ! 
I1ie  birthplace,  this,  of  William  Tell. 
Here,  where  stands  God*s  altar  dread. 
Stood  his  parents*  marriage  bed. 

Here  first,  an  infant  to  her  breast, 
Him  his  loving  mother  prest ; 
And  kiss*d  the  babe,  and  bless'd  the  day. 
And  pray'd  as  mothers  used  to  pray  t 

**  Vouchsafe  him  health,  0  God,  and  give 
The  child,  thy  servant,  still  to  live !" 
But  God  has  destined  to  do  more 
Through  him,  than  through  an  armed  power. 

God  gave  him  reverence  of  laws. 

Yet  stirrinfc  blood  in  freedom's  cause^ 

A  spirit  to  his  rocks  akin. 

The  eye  of  the  hawk,  and  the  fire  therein ! 

To  nature  and  to  holy  writ 
Alone  did  God  the  boy  commit: 
Where  flash 'd  and  roarM  the  torrent,  oft 
His  soul  found  wings,  and  soar'd  aloft ! 

The  straininf;  oar  and  chamois  chase 
Had  formed  his  limbs  to  stren^h  and  grace: 
On  wave  and  wind  the  boy  would  toss. 
Was  great,  nor  knew  how  great  he  was  ! 

He  knew  not  that  his  chosen  hand. 
Made  strong  by  (lod,  his  native  land 
Would  rescue  from  the  shameful  yoke 
Of  ilavery the  which  he  broke  I 


HUMAN  LIFE. 

ox   THE    DENIAL   OF    IXXOtTALriT. 

Ir  dead,  we  cease  to  be  ;  if  total  gloom 

Swallow  up  life*s  brief  flash  for  aye,  we  fare 
As  summer  gusts,  of  sudden  birth  and  doom. 

Whose  sound  and  m'>tion  nut  alone  declare. 
But  are  their  vholr  of  l>oin;; !     If  the  breath 

Be  life  itself,  and  not  it«  task  and  tent. 
If  eVn  a  soul  like  Milton's  can  know  death, 

O  man  I  thou  vessel,  purposeless,  unmeant. 
Vet  drone-hijre  strange  o{  yhanXcyin  v^&TVOM!a^ 

Surplus  of  naluie's  dread  acWv\\y,       ^ 


Whieh,  as  she  gazed  ob 
Retreating  slow,  with  BMditMtv* 

She  fom'd  with  restU 
Blank  accident !  nothing^ 

If  rootlesfl  thus,  thus  anbitaaetlMi  tky  fli 
Go,  weigh  thy  dreams,  mud  be  tky  btjpes,  ifc] 
The  connter-weightH ! — ^Tby  iMsgbtar  and  tft 

Mean  but  themselves,  ««ch  fittcft  to  ctea 
And  to  repay  the  other !     Wb  j  icjoietf 

Thy  heart  with  bellow  joy  §ot  koOow  gos 

Why  eowl  thy  faee  beneath  tiM  ■evacr' 
Why  wafte  thy  sighs,  nod  thy  lanwHng  va 

Image  of  image,  ghost  of  gliofltly  elf. 
That  such  a  thing  at  thou  fcel^  want  ores 
Yet  what  and  whence  thy  gain  if  thoo  widd 

These  costless  shadows  of  thy  ahadowy  st 
Be  sad !  be  glad  !  be  neither !  tcek,  or  shm 
Thou  hast  no  reason  why  !  Thou  canst  have 
Thy  being's  being  is  a  eoDtndlctioa. 


ELEGY, 

IMITATED  rmOM  ORE  OF  AKEiCan>E*b 

inscEiFTiom. 

Neak  the  lone  pile  with  ivy  oyenpread. 
Fast  by  the  rivulet's  sleep-persuading  sodb 

Where  "sleeps  the  raoonliglit**  ott  yea  vi 
bed— 
0  humbly  press  that  comecfrnted  groaid ! 

For  there  does  Edmund  rest,  the  leaned  svi 
And  there  his  spirit  most  delights  to  lovt: 

Young  Edmund  !  famed  for  each  hannooMMS) 
And  the  sore  wounds  of  ill-requited  tovt. 

Like  some  tall  tree  that  spreads  its  branehss 
And  loads  the  west  wind  with  its  toil  pcrf 

His  manhood  blossom 'd :  till  the  faithtcss  pn 
Of  fair  Matilda  sank  him  to  tlie  tomh. 

But  soon  did  righteous  Heaven  her  guilt  pus 
Where'er  with  wilder'd  steps  she 

Still  (Mmund's  image  rose  to  blast  her 
Still  Edmund's  voice  accused  her  in  cack| 


With  keen  regret,  and  conscious  guilt*^ 
Amid  the  pomp  of  aflluence  she  pined : 

Nor  all  that  lured  her  faith  from  EdmuadN  a 
Could  lull  the  wakeful  horror  of  her 


Go,  traveller !  tell  the  tale  with  aorrow  fesa| 
Some  tearful  maid,  perchance,  or  bloomag  j 

May  hold  it  in  remembrance ;  aod  be  tavftt 
That  riches  cannot  pay  for  love  or  trsti. 


V 


THE  VISIT  OF  THE  Gi^WL 

IMfTATED   FmOH   SCHIUXB. 

Never,  believe  me. 
Appear  the  immoruls. 
Never  alone: 
^cx\t*\ftA\^«lcomed  the  to 


SIBYLLINiS  LEAVES. 
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tiobm  the  glorious  desceDdi  from  bii  throne ! 
idYtDce,  they  fleet  io,  the  OlympUos  til ! 
With  diTinitiee  filli  my 
TenestrieihaU! 

How  shall  I  yield  yon 
Due  enterteinmentt 
Celestiil  choir  f 
tber,  bright  gueets !  with  your  wiogi  of  up- 

buoytnce 
iloft  to  your  homes,  to  your  banquets  of  joy- 

ance, 
lie  roofs  of  Olympus  may  echo  my  lyre  ! 
re  mount !  on  their  pinions  they  wah  up  my 
soul! 

0  give  me  the  nectar ! 
O  fill  me  the  bowl ! 
Give  him  the  nectar ! 
Pour  out  for  the  poet, 
Hebe !  pour  free ! 
eo  his  eyes  with  celestial  dew, 
Styx  the  detested  no  more  he  may  view, 
ike  one  of  us  gods  may  conceit  him  to  be ! 
n,  Hebe !  I  quaff  It !    lo  pean,  I  ery ! 
The  wine  of  th*  immortals 
Forbids  me  to  die ! 


KUBLA  KHAN  t 
OB,  A  Tisioir  nr  a  dikah. 

•  

BB  following  fragment  is  here  published  at 

Kpiest  of  a  poet  of  great  and  deserved  celebrity, 

u  far  as  ttie  author's  own  opinions  are  con- 

d,  rather  as  a  psychological  curiosity,  than  on 

rmmd  of  any  supposed  pottic  merits. 

the  summer  of  the  year  1797,  the  author,  then 

1  health,  had  retired  to  a  lonely  (aim-house 

een  Porloek  and  Linton,  on  the  Ezmoor  eon- 

of  Somerset  and  Devonshire.    In  consequence 

ilight  indisposition,  an  anodyne  had  been  pre* 

ed,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  fell  asleep  in 

hair  at  the  moment  that  he  was  reading  the 

■ring  sentence,  or  words  of  the  same  substance, 

iuchasl   «  Pilgrimage  :'*—«<  Here  the  Khan 

la  eommanded  a  palace  to  be  built,  and  a  stately 

m  thereunto;  and  thus  ten  miles  of  fertile 

Bd  wete  enclosed  with  a  walL"    The  author 

ianed  for  about  three  hours  in  a  profound  sleep, 

aft  of  the  external  senses,  during  whieh  time 

as  the  most  vivid  confidence  that  he  could  not 

\  composed  less  than  from  two  to  three  hun* 

lines ;  if  that  indeed  can  be  called  composition 

hich  all  the  images  rose  up  before  him  as  ihing$ 

I  a  parallel  production  of  the  correspondent 

wseions,  without  any  sensation,  or  coBScious- 

of  effort    On  awaking  be  appeared  to  him- 

to  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  whole, 

taking  his  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  instantly  and 

triy  wrote  down  the  lines  that  are  here  pre- 

■ed.     At  this  moment  he  was  unfortunately 

•d  OBt  by  a  person  on  business  from  Porkwk, 

detained  by  him  above  fm  hoor,  and  on  liii 


return  to  his  room,  found,  to  his  no  small  surprise 
and  mortification,  that  though  he  still  retained  some 
vague  and  dim  recollection  of  the  general  purport 
of  the  vision,  yet,  with  the  exception  of  some  eight 
or  ten  scattered  lines  and  images,  all  the  rest  had 
passed  away  like  the  images  on  the  surface  of  a 
stream  into  which  a  stone  had  been  cast,  but,  alas ! 
without  the  after  restoration  of  the  latter. 

Then  all  the  charm 
Is  broken— all  that  phantom-world  so  fair 
Vanishes,  and  a  thoasand  circlets  spraad, 
And  each  roisihapes  the  other.    8uy  a  while, 
Poor  youth !  who  scarcelj  darest  lift  up  thine  ejss— 
The  stream  will  soon  renew  its  smoothness,  soon 
The  viaioos  will  return !    And  lo,  he  aUTS, 
And  aoon  the  fragments  dimof  lovely  forms 
Come  trembling  back,  unite,  and  now  once  moie 
The  pool  becomes  a  mirror. 

Yet,  from  the  still  surviving  recollections  in  his 
mind,  the  author  has  frequently  purposed  to  finish 
for  himself  what  had  been  originally,  u  it  were, 
given  to  him.  Jlmiufiov  aiiov  aau :  but  the  to-mor- 
row is  yet  to  come. 

As  a  contrast  to  this  vision,  I  have  annexed  a 
fragment  of  a  very  different  charactetf,  deeeribing 
with  equal  fidelity  the  dream  of  pain  aod  diseasft 
--NoU  to  th£  first  edition,  1816.] 

In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan 
A  stately  pleasure-dome  decree  t 
Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  ran 
Through  caverns  measureless  to  man, 

Down  to  a  sunleu  sea. 
So  twice  five  miles  of  fertile  ground 
With  walls  and  towers  were  girdled  nrand  i 
And  here  were  gardens  bright  with  sinuous  rills. 
Where  blossomM  many  an  incense-bearing  tree  s 
And  here  were  forests  ancient  as  the  hills. 
Infolding  sunny  spots  of  greenery. 

But  0  that  deep  romantic  chasm  which  slanted 

Down  the  green  hill  athwart  a  cedam  cover ! 

A  savage  place !  as  holy  and  enchanted 

As  e'er  beneath  a  waning  moon  was  haunted 

By  woman  wailing  for  her  demon  lover ! 

And  from  this  chasm,  with  ceaseless  turmoil  seeth- 

As  if  this  earth  in  fast  thick  pants  were  breathing, 
A  mighty  fountain  momently  was  forced  i 
Amid  who&e  swift  half-intermitted  burst 
Huge  fragments  vaulted  like  rebounding  hail. 
Or  chaffy  grain  beneath  the  thresher's  fliail  i 
And  'mid  these  dancing  rocks  at  once  and  ever 
It  flimg  up  momently  the  sacred  river. 
Five  miles,  meandering  with  a  mazy  motion. 
Through  wood  and  dale  the  saered  river  ran. 
Then  reach'd  the  caverns  measureless  to  man. 
And  sank  in  tumult  to  a  lifeless  ocean  t 
And  *mid  this  tumult  Kubla  heard  from  far 
Ancestral  voices  prophesying  war ! 

The  shadow  of  the  dome  of  pleasure 
Floated  midway  on  the  waves ; 
Where  was  heard  the  mingled  measure 
From  the  fountain  and  the  caves. 
It  was  a  miracle  of  rare  devvM^ 


iui^r  p\«aaui%-d0ina 
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A  damtel  with  a  daldnur 

In  •  Tition  once  I  tawt 

It  WM  tD  Abyitihian  mid. 

And  on  her  duleimer  ibe  plkj*d, 

Singing  of  fiionnt  Abon. 

Could  I  rerire  within  me 

Her  tymphon  J  and  tong, 

To  tttch  m  deep  delight  twonld  win  me, 
That  with  music  loud  and  long, 
I  would  build  that  dome  in  air, 
That  tunny  dome !  those  cavei  of  ice ! 
And  all  who  heard  should  see  them  there. 
And  all  should  cry.  Beware !  Beware ! 
Hii  flashing  eyes,  his  floating  hair ! 
Weave  a  circle  round  him  thrice. 
And  close  your  eyes  with  holy  dread. 
For  he  on  honey-dew  hath  fed. 
And  drank  the  milk  of  Paradise. 


THE  PAINS  OF  SLEEP. 

on  my  bed  my  limbs  I  lay. 
It  hitb  not  been  my  use  to  pray 
With  moving  lips  or  bended  knee«  i 
But  silently,  by  slow  degrees. 
My  spirit  I  to  love  compose, 
In  bumble  trust  mine  eyelids  close, 
With  reverential  resignation, 
No  wish  conceived,  no  thought  ezpressM ! 
Only  a  smss  of  supplication, 
A  sense  o*er  all  my  soul  imprest 
That  I  am  wesk,  yet  not  unblest. 
Since  in  me,  round  me,  everywhere. 
Eternal  Strength  and  Wisdom  are. 

But  yesternight  I  pray'd  aloud 
In  anguish  and  in  agony, 
Up-starting  from  the  fiendish  crowd 
Of  shapes  and  thoughts  that  tortured  met 
A  lurid  light,  a  trampling  throng, 
Sense  of  intolerable  wrong. 
And  whom  I  scorn'd,  those  only  strong! 
Thirst  of  revenge,  the  powerless  will 
Still  baflled,  and  yet  burning  still ! 
Desire  with  loathing  strangely  roix*d. 
On  wild  or  hateful  objects  fix*d. 
Fantastic  passions  !  maddening  brawl ! 
And  shame  and  terror  over  all ! 
Deeds  to  t>e  hid  which  were  not  hid. 
Which  all  confused  I  could  not  know, 
Whether  I  suffered,  or  I  did : 
For  all  seem'd  guilt,  remorse,  or  wo. 
My  own  or  others*,  still  the  same 
Life-stifling  fear,  soul-stifling  shame. 

So  two  nights  passM ;  the  night's  dismay 
Sadden*d  and  stunn'd  the  coming  day. 
Sleep,  the  wide  blessing,  seemM  to  me 
Distemper's  worst  calamity. 
The  third  night,  when  my  own  loud  scream 
Had  waked  me  from  the  fiendish  dream, 
O'ercome  with  suflTerings  strange  and  wild, 
I  wept  as  I  had  l>een  a  child  { 
And  having  thus  by  tears  subdued 
My  anguish  to  a  milder  mood, 


Soeh  pvnishmciils,  I  nid,  vwaiw 
To  natnns  deepliatt  atnioM  wM  aat 
Vot  ayt  tBtempcttiiif  tSMW 
Th*  nn&thonabto  bell  witUa, 
The  horror  of  their  deeds  to  ^tw. 
To  know  and  loath,  yet  wish  and ds! 
Such  griefs  with  such  men  well  agsss. 
But  wherefore,  wherefofe  fiJl  m.  mt  * 
To  be  beloved  is  aU  I  need. 
And  whom  I  >»ve,  I  love  indeed. 


THE  RIME  OF  THE  ANCmC 
MARINER. 

iir  ssmr  pa 


« 
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Facile  credo,  phires  ease  Natnrae  tevlslUlssf« 
biles  In  rerum  unlTersiuae.  Sed 
quis  nobis  enambltl  et  gcadoe  ft 
mina  et  singukNrun  munetal    Qald 
habitant  1    Hanun  rerum  MthleB 
nkim  humaamn,  minquam  attigii.   Jnvat, 
dUBteor,  quaodoque  in  animov  '*"ir**^  ie 
et  melloris  mundl  IroagiDem  contemplari : 
suelkcia  ludlenus  rhm  mlautils  ee 
toto  subsidrt  In  puslllas  cngitalhmee.    Sed 
invigiUndum  esi,  modusqae  servandiai,  at 
tie,  diem  a  node,  disUngaanraa. — ^T. 
i^Uf.  11.68. 


PAST  1. 

It  is  an  ancient  mariner. 

And  he  stoppeth  one  of  three : 

**  By  thy  long  gray  beard  and  glitter^  • 

ing  eye. 
Now  wherefore  stopp'st  thou  me  f 

**  The  bridegroom's  doors  are  opcnM 

wide. 
And  I  am  next  of  kin  { 
The  guests  are  met,  the  feast  is  set : 
Mayst  hear  the  merry  din." 

He  holds  him  with  his  skinny  hand: 
**  There  was  a  ship,"  quoth  he. 
**Hold  off!    unhand  me,  gray-beaid 

loon !" 
Eftsoons  his  hand  dropt  he. 


He   holds  him   with   his   glittering  n*«iS< 

The  wedding-guest  stood  still,  ai^m 

And  listens  like  a  three  years'  child ; 
The  mariner  hath  his  will.  kit 

The  wedding-guest  sat  on  a  stone, 
He  cannot  choose  but  hear ; 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man, 
The  bright-eyed  mariner  >— 

The  ship  was  cheer'd,  the  harbour 

clearM, 
Merrily  did  we  drop 
Below  the  kirk,  below  the  hUl, 
Below  the  light«hoose  topb 
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^  The  sua  caoM  up  spoil  tb*  kftp 
J      Oat  of  tbe  tern  cboio  he ! 
wM  And  he  ihone  hiight,  and  on  the  right 
n^  Went  down  into  the  lee. 


Higher  end  higher  every  dif. 
Till  over  the  maf  t  at  noon 
The  weddiog-gaett   here  heat 

breast, 
For  he  heard  the  loud  baseoon. 


his 


The  hiide  hath  paced  into  the  hall» 
^  2^  Red  as  a  rose  is  she  i 


r  CM.  Nodding  their  heads  befine  her  goes 
*****    The  merry  minstrelsy. 

The  wedding-guest  he  beat  his  breasjt, 
Tet  he  cannot  choose  but  hear  i 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man, 
The  bright-eyed  mariner  i— 


Uy  <n«B 


And  now  the  storm-blast  came,  and 

he 
Was  tyrannous  and  strong  i 
He  struclc  with  bis  o'ertaking  wings. 
And  chased  us  south  along. 

With  sloping  masts  and  dripping  prow, 
As  who  pursued  with  yell  and  blow 
Still  treads  the  shadow  of  his  foe. 
And  forward  bends  his  head. 
The  ship  drove  fast,  loud  roar'd  the 

blast, 
And  southward  aye  we  fled. 

And  now  there  came  both  mist  and 

snow. 
And  it  grew  wondrous  cold  i 
And  ice,  mast-high,  came  floating  by, 
As  green  as  emerald. 


iMi  af  iM,  And  through  tbe  drifts  the  snowy 

Aiiic  VM  Did  lend  a  dismal  sheen  t 

Nor  shapes  of  men  nor  beasts  we 

ken— 
The  ice  was  all  between. 

The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  there. 

The  ice  was  all  around  t 

It  crack'd  and  growl'd,  and  roar'd  and 

howl'd. 
Like  noises  in  a  swound ! 

t  M^  At  length  did  cross  an  albatross  t 
wi,    CUM  Thorough  the  fog  it  came  i 
ikdM  MOW  As  if  it  had  been  a  Christian  soul, 
I  wUifra^  ^^  hail*d  it  in  Godt  name. 


It  ate  the  food  it  ne*er  had  eat. 
And  round  and  round  it  flew. 
The  ice  did  split  with  a  thunder-flt ; 
The  helmsman  steer'd  us  through ! 

^■LmoIl'^  And  a  good  south  wind  sprung  up 

rfgM4  behind; 

L'iJ^  The  albatross  did  follow, 

■>i— rta»     And  every  day,  for  food  or  play, 

t!mf\\^  ^^"^  ^  ^  iQtriBW'ft  hoUo* 


In  mist  or  cloud,  on  mast  or  shroud. 

It  perchM  for  vespers  nine  i 

Whiles  all  the  night,  through  ibg- 

smoke  white, 
Glimmer'd  the  white  moonshine. 

**  God  save  thee,  ancient  mariner ! 
From  the  fiends  that  plague  thee  thus !  ^TTit^^ll!^ 
Why  look'st  thou  so?"— With  my  Mrdo(|Md 
cross-bow  "■■* 

I  shot  the  ALBATROSS. 

PART   II. 

Tbe  sun  now  rose  upon  the  rights 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he, 
Still  hid  in  mist,  and  on  the  left 
Went  down  into  the  sea. 

And  the  good  south  wind  still  blew 

behind. 
But  no  sweet  bird  did  follow. 
Nor  any  day  lor  food  or  play 
Came  to  the  mariner's  hollo ! 

And  I  had  done  an  hellish  thing, 

And  it  would  work  *em  wo :  tMiMt 

For  all  averr*d,  I  had  kiU*d  the  bird   f«rwuii«d»Hiii 

That  made  the  breeze  to  blow.  • 

Ah  wretch !  said  they,  the  bird  to  slay. 

That  made  the  breeze  to  blow  ! 

Nor  dim  nor  red,  like  God's  own  head.  But  »*«  *«^ 
The  glorious  sun  uprist :  jaHfy  |^  *tmmf 

Then  all  avcrr'd,  I  had  kill'd  the  bird  Vj*r*^ 
That  brought  the  fog  and  misL  eenpiieM  uTtb* 

Twas  right,  said  they,  such  birds  to  »>>«• 

slay 
That  bring  the  fog  and  mist 

The  fair  breeze  blew,  the  white  foam  tim  <ur  bmu 

-  contia««;th« 

"*''»  ibip  Mtwt  tk« 

The  furrow  follow'd  free ;  pfedse  0M•J^a■4 

We  were  the  first  that  ever  burst 
Into  that  silent  sea. 


BisAii 
•atioihMttlM 


«ih      OBrtfewarl 
•TCB  till  It  n*ch 
MtbaliM. 


Down  dropt  the  breeze,  the  sails  dropt  Th«  At^fca^ 

down, 
Twas  sad  as  sad  could  be ; 
And  we  did  speak  only  to  break 
Tbe  silence  of  the  sea ! 

All  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky. 
The  bloody  sun,  at  noon. 
Right  up  above  the  mast  did  stand. 
No  bigger  than  the  moon. 

Day  after  day,  day  after  day. 
We  stuck,  nor  breath  nor  motion  i 
As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean. 


Water,  water,  everywhere. 
And  all  the  boards  did  shrink  i 
Water,  water,  everywhere. 
Nor  any  drop  to  drink. 

The  very  deep  did  rot :  0  Christ ! 
That  ever  this  should  be  I 
Yea,  slimy  things  did  crawl  with  legs 
I  Upon  th»  tUny  sea, 

8  A  3 
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About,  tbout,  in  reel  and  root 
The  deatb-ftref  danced  ct  nigbt  f 
The  water,  like  a  witefa'i  oili. 
Burnt  green,  and  bine,  and  white. 

A  ipiftt  ted  ihi«  And  some  in  dreams  assured  were 
JjJjJJjJjyjJJ  Of  the  spirit  that  plagned  us  sot 

of  tkb  Nine  fathom  deep  be  bad  followM  vs 
From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 


.  Tkqr 


ruinic  OoMlutlaopoUtaa, 


tha  Icwatd  Jew,  J«m| 
MkhMl  FtoUw.  my  b« 
b  BO  eliantoor 


And   every  tongue,  through  vtttr 

drought. 
Was  witherM  at  the  root  i 
We  could  not  speak,  no  more  than  if 
We  had  been  choked  with  soot 

Tteikiv>HiM,ia  Ah:  well-a-day!  what ctU looks 
«o«M  fkte  otroir  ^*^  I  ^^m  old  and  young ! 
(kawhoUgaUtM  Inttead  of  the  cross,  the  albatross 
awi-tetiga       About  my  neck  was  hung. 


kto 


PABT  III. 


TmrnK  passM  a  weary  time.    Each 

throat 

Was  pareb*d,  and  glazed  each  eye. 

A  weary  time !  a  weary  time ! 

How  glazed  each  weary  eye, 

■«•  When  looking  westward,  I  beheld 

■iiB  !■  ih«  au^  -^  something  in  the  sky. 
■MtateoC 

At  first  it  secm'd  a  little  speck 

And  then  it  seem'd  a  mist ; 

It  moved  and  moved,  and  took  at  last 

A  certain  shape,  I  wist 

A  speck,  a  mist,  a  shape,  I  wist ! 
And  it  still  nearM  and  near*d : 
As  if  it  dodged  a  water-sprite, 
It  plunged  and  tack'd  and  veer'd. 

At  it«  Mam  ap-  With  throats  unslaked,  with  black 

•hip ;  aadi  at  a  We  could  nor  laugh  nor  wail ; 

fhwik  uT^I^Ledi  Through  utter  drought  all  dumb  we 

tnm  tha  boa4a  of  StOOd  ; 

**"*  I  bit  my  arm,  I  suckM  the  blood. 

And  cried,  A  sail !  a  sail ! 

With  throats  unslaked,  with  black 

lips  baked, 
Agape  they  heard  me  call ; 
▲  Saak  of  joy.      Gramercy  !  they  for  joy  did  grin, 

And  all  at  once  their  breath  drew  in, 
As  they  were  drinking  all. 


aihip,lhat 
Mvarl  m 
triad  «r  tida  f 


toi-  See : 

itba 


sec  !   (I  cried,)  she  tacks  no 
more  I 
Kkmit  Hither  to  work  us  weal ; 

Without  a  broi»ze,  without  a  tide. 
She  steadies  with  upright  keel ! 

The  western  wave  was  all  a  flame. 
The  day  was  wollnigh  done, 
Almost  upon  the  western  wave 
Rested  the  broad  bright  sun  i 


Whai  that  stnnge  ahtpc  dfonrt 

denly 
Betwixt  «•  and  the  fan. 


Andstnight  the  son  was  lledtM  with  ■  ■««  hi 

bars,  ^,^ 

(Hearen*!  mother  send  us  gnee !) 
As  if  through  t  dnngeon-ffnt*  he 

peerM 
With  broad  and  burning  face. 

Alas!  (dwi^t  I,  and  my  iMut  tait 

lood,) 
How  Ihst  aht  neaia  and  nean ! 
Are  those  ktr  tails  that  glanee  in  the 

snUy 
Like  restless  gossamers  ? 

Are  those  her  ribs  throogh  whkh  ike  a>«  »  *•» 

Did  peer,  as  through  a  grate  i  aMii*^ 

And  is  that  woman  all  lier  crew  ? 
Is  that  a  Death,  and  are  there  two  f  laa^*^ 
Is  Death  that  woman'k  mate  ?  ZmmT  ■! 


Btr  lips  were  red,  htr  kMka 

free. 
Her  locks  were  yeltow  as  gold  t 
Her  skin  was  as  white  as  leprosy. 
The  Night-Mare  LirE-nr-DEATH 

she. 
Who  thicks  man's  blood  with  cold. 


The  naked  hulk  akmgside  came,         'ms  m  ut 
And  the  twain  were  casting  dice ;       T^lV^ 
**  The  game  is  done  !  Tve  won,  IVc  ah^  V**  ■< 
^on  I"  ^l^*^- 

Quoth  she,  and  whistles  thrice.  ««>  "w 

The  sun*s  rim  dips ;  the  stars  rush  '•  ^<<* 

out:  rJTm"' 

At  one  stride  comes  the  dark ; 
With  far-heard  whisper,  o*er  the  sea 
Otf  shot  the  spectre-bark. 

We  listen M  and  lookM  tideways  up !  At  *•  fMi' 
Fear  at  my  heart,  as  at  a  cup,  ^  ""* 

My  life-blood  seem*d  to  sip ! 
The  stars  were  dim,  and  thick  the 

night, 
The  steersnun*s  face  by  his  lamp 

gleam*d  white ; 
From  the  sails  the  dew  did  drip- 
Till  clomb  above  the  eastern  bar 
The  homed  moon,  with  one  bright 

sUr 
Within  the  nether  tip. 

One  after  one,  by  the  star-doggM  OHiite» 

moon, 
Too  quick  for  groan  or  sigh. 
Each  tum'd  his  face  with  a  ghastly 

P«ng. 
And  cursed  me  with  his  eye. 

Four  times  fifty  living  men, 
(And  I  heard  nor  sigh  nor  groan,) 
With  heavy  thump,  a  lifeless  hiap. 
They  droppM  down  one  by  one. 
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Tbt  Molt  did  ffoa  their  bodiat  ^j,— 
They  fled  to  bliM  or  wo* 
And  ererj  ton],  it  ptn'd  me  bjr 
Like  the  whizz  of  my  don-Bow ! 

PAvr  IT* 

^^^  ^^"^  «A«  thee,  andent  mtriner ! 
b  Mkiac  '  ^'^^  ^y  tkinny  hand !         [brown, 
;  And  thou  art  long,  and  lank,  and 

As  is  the  ribb*d  sea-sand.^ 

« I  fear  thee  and  thy  gUttering^ye, 
And  thy  skinny  hand  so  brown." — 
Fear  not,  fear  not,  thou  wedding- 
guest  ! 
This  body  dropt  not  down. 

Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone. 
Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea ! 
And  never  a  saint  took  pity  on 
My  soul  in  agony. 

The  many  men,  so  beautiful ! 
And  they  all  dead  did  lie : 
And  a  thousand  thousand  slimy  things 
Lived  on  $  and  so  did  I. 

«ik  tut  I  ]ook*d  upon  the  rotting  sea, 

^\l^  And  drew  my  eyes  away ) 

I  look*d  upon  the  rotting  deck» 
And  there  the  dead  men  lay. 

I  look'd  to  heaven,  and  tried  to  pray  { 
But  or  ever  a  prayer  had  gush'd, 
A  wicked  whisper  came,  and  made 
My  heart  as  dry  as  dust. 

I  closed  my  lids,  and  kept  them  close. 

And  the  balls  like  pulses  beat ; 

For  the  sky  and  the  sea,  and  the  sea 

and  the  sky. 
Lay  like  a  load  on  my  weary  ey« 
And  the  dead  were  at  my  feet 
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*m\im-  The  cold  sweat 
limbs. 


melted  from  their 


Her  beams  bemoekM  the  sultry  aaiiif 
Like  April  bear^froet  spread  % 
But  where  the  ship^fe  huge  shadow  ley, 
The  charmed  water  burnt  alway 
A  ftiU  and  awftU  red.  . 

Beyond  the  shadow  of  the  ship 

I  watch'd  the  water^enakct  i 

They  moved  in  tracks  of  shining 

white. 
And  when  they  rear'd,  the  eliish  light 
FeU  off  in  hoery  flakes. 

Within  the  shadow  of  the  ship 
I  watchM  their  rich  attire ; 
Blue,  glossy  green,  and  velvet  black, 
They  coilM  and  swam;  and  every 

track 
Was  a  flash  of  golden  fire. 

0  happy  living  things !  no  tongue 

Their  beauty  might  declare; 

A  spring  of  love  gushM  from  my 

heart. 
And  I  bless*d  them  unaware : 
Sure  my  kind  saint  took  pity  on  me,  **  *** 
And  I  bless'd  them  unaware. 

The  selfsame  moment  I  could  prayi 
And  from  my  neck  so  free 
The  albatross  fell  off,  and  sank 
Like  lead  into  the  sea. 

PAIT  T. 

0  SLEEP !  it  is  a  gentle  thing. 
Beloved  from  pole  to  pole ! 
To  Mary  queen  the  praise  be  given  ! 
She  sent  the  gentle  sleep  from  heaven. 
That  slid  into  my  souL 
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Nor  rot  nor  reek  did  they  t  [me 

The  look  with  which  they  look*d  on 
Had  never  pass*d  away. 

An  orphan's  curse  would  drag  to  hell 
A  spirit  from  on  high  ; 
But  O !  more  horrible  than  that 
Is  a  curse  in  a  dead  man's  eye ! 
Seven  days,  seven  nights,  I  saw  that 

curse. 
And  yet  I  could  not  die. 

The  moving  moon  went  up  the  sky. 
And  nowhere  did  abide : 
Softly  she  was  going  up. 
And  a  star  or  two  beside^ 
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he  Uai  two  lines  ci  this  sunza,  I  am  indebted  to 
Isworth.  It  was  on  a  delightful  walk  from  Nether 
0  DulvertoD,  with  him  and  bis  sister,  in  the 
f  1797,  that  thto  poem  was  planned,  and  In  pari 


The  silly  buckets  on  the  deck. 

That  had  so  long  remain 'd, 

I  dreamt  that  they  were  fill'd  with  i« 

dew; 
And  when  I  awoke  it  rain'd. 

My  lips  were  wet,  my  throat  was  cold. 
My  garments  all  were  dank  i 
Sure  I  had  drunken  in  n^  dreamt, 
And  still  my  body  drank. 

I  moved,  and  could  not  feel  my  limbs  i 
I  was  so  light— almost 
I  thought  that  I  had  died  in  sleep. 
And  was  a  blessed  gbost 

And  soon  I  heard  a  roaring  wind  s 
It  did  not  come  anear ; 
But  with  its  sound  it  shook  the  sails. 
That  were  so  thin  and  sere. 

The  upper  air  burst  into  life  I 
And  a  hundred  fire-flags  sheen. 
To  and  fro  they  were  hurried  about ! 
And  to  and  fro,  and  in  and  out, 
The  wan  stars  danced  between. 

And  the  coming  wind  did  roar  more 

loud. 
And  the  sails  did  aigh  like  sedge  i 
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And  tlie  nin  pourM  down  inm  one 

black  cloud ; 
The  moon  wis  %t  ils  cdg«. 

The  thkk  black  cloud  was  eleft»  and 

sUU 
The  moon  was  at  its  side : 
Like  waters  shot  from  some  bi|^  cng. 
The  lightning  fell  with  never  a  jag, 
A  river  steep  and  wide. 

Tb«be4i«ortb«  The  loud  wind  neyer  reach'd  the 

MfH  enw  an  .  . 

■Up  M0f«  oib     Yet  now  the  ship  moved  on ! 

Beneath  the  lightning  and  the  moon 
The  dead  men  gave  a  groan. 

They  groanM,  they  stirr^,  they  all 

uprose, 
Nor  spake,  nor  moved  their  eyes  { 
It  had  been  strange,  e'en  in  a  dream. 
To  have  seen  those  dead  men  rise. 

The  hehntman  steer'd,  the  ship  moved 

on; 
Tet  never  a  breeze  up  blew  { 
The  mariners  all  'gan  work  the  ropes. 
Where  they  were  wont  to  do  i 
They  raised  their  limbs  like  lifeless 

tools— 
We  were  a  ghastly  crew 

The  body  of  my  brother's  son 
Stood  by  me,  knee  to  knee  { 
The  body  and  I  pull'd  at  one  rope. 
But  he  said  naught  to  me. 


Bat  DOt  by  Ibe 
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nor  bj  damoM  of 
•irtk  or  middle 
air,  bnt  hj  a 
blMMd  troop  of 
angolie  •pirita, 
teat  down  bf  tha 
iavocatioa  of  tiio 
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**  I  fear  thee,  ancient  mariner !" 
Be  calm,  thou  wedding-guest  t 
'Twas  not  those  souls  that  fled  in 

pain, 
Which  to  their  corses  came  again. 
But  a  troop  of  spirits  blest : 

For  when  it  dawn'd — they  dropp'd 

their  arms. 
And  clusterM  round  the  mast ; 
Sweet  sounds  rose  slowly  through 

their  mouths, 
And  from  their  bodies  pau'd. 

Around,  around,   flew   each   sweet 

sound, 
Then  darted  to  the  sun ; 
Slowly  the  sounds  came  back  again. 
Now  mixM,  now  one  by  one. 

Sometimes,  a-drooping  from  the  sky, 
I  beard  the  skylark  sing ; 
Sometimes  all  little  birds  that  are. 
How  they  seemM  to  fill  the  sea  and 

air. 
With  their  sweet  jargoning ! 

And  now  'twas  like  all  instruments, 
Now  like  a  lonely  flute  \ 
And  now  it  is  an  angel's  song, 
That  makes  the  heavens  be  mute. 


It  cMiedt  yet  still  tiM  nili  BiiiMi 
A  pleasant  noise  till  dodo, 
A  noise  like  of  a  hiddea  brook 
In  the  leafy  month  of  Jvim, 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  bI^ 
Singeth  a  quiet  tun*. 

Till  noon  we  quietly  sailed  «•, 
Tet  never  a  breeie  did  tncatlMs 
Stowly  and  smoothly  went  tbm  likff. 
Moved  onward  from  beneath. 

Under  the  keel  nine  fatltom  deep^ 
From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 
The  spirit  slid  t  and  it  was  he 
That  made  the  ship  to  go. 
The  sails  at  noon  left  off  their  1000, 
And  the  ship  stood  still  also. 

The  sun,  right  np  above  the  mast. 
Had  fiz'd  her  to  the  ocean  s 
But  in  a  minute  she  'gan  to  stir» 
With  a  short  uneasy  motioa— 
Backwards  and  forwards  iMlf  Wr 

length 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion. 

Then  like  a  pawing  horse  let  go, 
She  made  a  sudden  bound  t 
It  flung  the  blood  into  my  bead. 
And  I  fell  down  in  a  swound. 

How  long  in  that  same  fit  I  lay, 
I  have  not  to  declare ; 
But  ere  my  living  life  retum'd, 
I  heard  and  in  my  soul  discern 'd 
Two  VOICES  in  the  air. 


**  Is  it  he  ?"  quoth  one,  <*  is  this  the  ^ai'iM, 
man  ?  ^t  *• 

By  Him  who  died  on  cross,  ^^  ^m 

With  his  cruel  bow  he  laid  full  low    •*  »  "* 
The  harmless  albatross. 


i»*««. 


**  The  spirit  who  biJeth  by  himself 
In  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 
He  loved  the  bird  that  loved  the  man 
Who  shot  him  with  his  bow." 

The  other  was  a  softer  voice, 

As  soft  as  honey-dew : 

Quoth  he,  **The  man  hath  penance 

done. 
And  penance  more  will  do." 

PART  VI. 

narr  voice 

But  tell  me,  tell  me !  speak  again, 
I  Thy  soft  response  renewing-^ 
i  What  makes  that  ship  drive  on  so  fut  ^ 

What  is  the  ocean  doing  ? 

SECOND   VOICE. 

Still  as  a  slave  before  his  lord, 
The  OCEAN  hath  no  blast  i 
His  great  bright  eye  most  silently 
Up  to  the  moon  is  cast— 


THE   ANCIENT^  MAJIINER* 


If  be  mtj  know  which  wmjr  to  go  i 
For  the  gaidet  him  smooth  or  grim. 
See,  brother,  fee !  how  grMboilj 
She  looketh  down  on  him. 
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*  Without  or  wmve  or  wind  f 
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The  air  is  cot  sway  before, 
And  ekwes  from  behind. 

FI7,  brother,  II j !  more  high,  moie 

high! 
Or  we  shall  be  belated  t 
For  slow  and  slow  that  ship  will  go. 
When  the  mariner's  trance  is  abated. 

I  woke,  and  we  were  sailing  on 

As  in  a  gentle  weather  t 

Twas  night,  calm  night,  the  moon 

was  high ; 
The  dead  men  stood  together. 

All  stood  together  on  the  deck. 
For  a  chamel-dangeon  fitter: 
All  fixM  bn  me  their  stony  eyes. 
That  in  the  moon  did  glitter. 

The  pang,  the  curse,  with  which  they 

died. 
Had  never  pass'd  away  t 
I  could  not  draw  my  eyes  from  theirs. 
Nor  turn  them  up  to  pray. 

And  now  the  spell  was  snapt  t  once 

more 
I  view'd  the  ocean  green. 
And  look*d  far  forth,  yet  little 
Of  what  had  else  been 
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Like  one,  that  on  a  lonesome  road 

Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread. 

And  having  once  turned  round  walks 

on. 
And  turns  no  more  his  head ; 
Because  he  knows  a  frightful  fiend 
Doth  close  behind  him  tread. 

But  soon  there  breathed  a  wind  on  me. 
Nor  sound  nor  motion  made  1 
Its  path  was  not  upon  the  sea, 
In  ripple  or  in  shade. 

It  raised  my  hair,  it  fann'd  my  cheek 
Like  a  meadow  gale  of  spring- 
It  mingled  strangely  with  my  fears 
Yet  it  felt  like  a  welcoming. 

Swiftly,  swiftly  Aew  the  ship. 
Yet  she  sail'd  softly,  toot 
Sweetly,  sweetly  blew  the  breeie 
On  me  alone  it  blew. 

0 !  dream  of  joy !  is  this,  indeed. 
The  Iight'>house  top  I  see .' 
Is  this  the  hill  ?  U  this  the  kirk  ? 
Is  this  my  own  eomitr^  / 
71 


We  deified  o*^  the  harbour  bar. 
And  I  with  sobs  did  pray— 

0  let  me  be  awake,  my  God ! 
Or  let  mt  sleep  alway. 

The  harbour  bay  was  clear  u  glass, 
80  smoothly  it  was  strewn ! 
And  on  the  bay  the  rooonlif^t  lay. 
And  the  shadow  of  the  moon. 

The  rock  shone  bright,  the  kirk  no 

less 
That  stands  above  the  rock  t 
The  moonlight  steepM  in  silentness. 
The  steady  weathercock. 

And  the  bay  was  white  with  silent 

light. 
Till  rising  from  the  same. 
Full  many  shapes  that  shadows  were. 
In  crimson  colours  came. 

A  little  distance  from  the  prow 
Those  crimson  shadows  were  1 

1  tum'd  my  eyes  upon  the  deck— 
O,  Christ !  what  saw  I  there ! 

Each  com  lay  flat,  lifeless  and  flat  1 
And,  by  the  holy  rood ! 
A  man  all  light,  a  seraph-man. 
On  every  corse  there  stood. 

This  seraph  band,  each  waved  his 

hand: 
It  was  a  heavenly  sight ! 
They  stood  as  signals  to  the  land. 
Each  one  a  lovely  light ; 

This  seraph  band,  each  waved  his 

hand. 
No  voice  did  they  impart — 
No  voice ;  but  O !  the  silence  sank 
Like  music  on  my  heart 

But  soon  I  heard  the  dash  of  oars, 
I  heard  the  pilot's  cheer  t 
My  head  was  tum'd  perforce  away. 
And  I  saw  a  boat  appear. 

The  pilot  and  the  pilott  boy, 
I  heard  them  coming  fast : 
Dear  Lord  in  heaven  !  it  was  a  Joy 
The  dead  men  could  not  blast 

I  saw  a  third— I  heard  his  voice: 

It  is  the  hermit  good  ! 

He  singeth  loud  his  godly  hymns 

That  be  makes  in  the  wood. 

He'll  shrive  my  soul,  hell  wash  away 

The  albatross's  blood. 

PART  Til. 

This  hermit  good  lives  in  that  wood 
Which  slopes  down  to  the  sea. 
How  loudly  his  sweet  voice  he  rears .' 
He  loves  to  Ulk  with  mariners 
That  come  froni  a  &r  coontr^e. 
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He  kneeli  at  mora,  and  noon,  and 

eve — 
He  hath  a  cushion  plnmp  t 
It  is  the  moss  that  wholly  hides 
The  rotted  old  oak  stump. 

The  skiff-boat  near'd :  I  heaid  them 

talk, 
**  Why  this  is  strange,  I  trow ! 
Where  are  those  lights,  so  many  and 

fair. 
That  signal  made  but  now  ?" 

▲pproMhatk  tb«  M  Strange,  by  my  faith  !**  the  hermit 

■Upwithwoadtf.  said— 

**  And  they  answer  not  our  cheer ! 
The  planks  look'd  warp*d!  and  see 

those  sails, 
How  thin  they  are  and  sere ! 
I  never  saw  aught  like  to  them. 
Unless  perchance  it  were 

"  Brown  skeletons  of  leaves  that  lag 
My  forest  brook  along  i 
When  the  ivy-tod  is  heavy  with  snow, 
And  the  owlet  whoops  to  the  wolf 

below, 
That  eats  the  she-wolPs  young." 

"  Dear  Lord !  it  hath  a  fiendish  look— 
(The  pilot  made  reply,) 
Iama-fear*d.** — "  Push  on,  push  on !" 
faid  the  hermit  cheerily. 

The  boat  came  closer  to  the  ship. 
But  I  nor  spake  nor  stirr'd ; 
The  boat  came  close  beneath  the  ship, 
And  straight  a  sound  was  heard. 

Tbe  ihip  ■BddaB*  Under  the  water  it  rumbled  on. 
If  liakc  g^.jj  louder  and  more  dread : 

It  reachM  the  ship,  it  split  the  bay ; 

The  ship  went  down  like  lead. 


«HaI  ha!**  qooth  be,  ^foD  phiil 

see. 
The  dovil  knowa  how  to  row." 

And  now,  all  in  my  own  ooontite, 

I  stood  on  the  firm  land  ! 

The  hermit  stepp'd  forth  from  thi 

boat. 
And  scarcely  he  could  stand. 

«« 0  shrive  me,  thrive  me,  holy  fflSB  J"  ^^ 
The  hermit  cross'd  his  brow.  3im 

•*  Say  quick,"  quoth  he»  *<  I  bid  IhM  jji^j 

What  manner  of  man  art  thoe  ?"      ><»    ' 

Forthwith  this  frame  of  mine  v» 

wrench*d 
With  a  woful  agony. 
Which  forced  me  to  bej;in  my  tak; 
And  then  it  left  me  free. 

Since  then,  at  an  uncertain  hoar,  ^  ^ 

That  agony  returns :  i^mI 

And  till  my  ghastly  tale  is  told,  ^*^ 
This  heart  within  me  burns. 


Tha  laeicnt  ba-  StunnM 
riMf  is  nved  io 
tba  pilot's  boat 


by  that  loud  and  dreadful 

sound, 
Which  sky  and  ocean  smote. 
Like  one  that  hath  been  seven  days 

drown*d. 
My  body  lay  afloat ; 
But  swift  as  dreams,  myself  I  found 
Within  the  pilot's  boat. 

Upon  the  whirl,  where  sank  the  ship, 
The  boat  spun  round  and  round ; 
And  all  was  still,  save  that  the  hill 
Was  t£lling  of  the  sound. 

I  moved  my  lips — the  pilot  shriek'd. 
And  fell  down  in  a  fit ; 
The  holy  hermit  raised  his  eyes. 
And  prayM  where  he  did  sit. 

I  took  the  oars :  the  pilot's  boy, 

Who  now  doth  crazy  go, 

Laugh'd  loud  and  long,  and  all  the 

while 
His  eyes  went  to  and  fro. 


I  pass,  like  night,  from  land  to  bndt 
I  have  strange  power  of  spe^eh ; 
That  moment  that  his  face  I  lee, 
I  know  the  man  that  most  hear  net 
To  him  my  tale  I  teach. 

What  loud  uproar  bursts  from  tibit 

door ! 
The  wedding-guests  are  there 
But  in  the  garden-bower  the  bride 
And  briilem^ids  singiag  are : 
And  hark  !  the  little  vesper-bell. 
Which  biddcth  me  to  prayer. 

O  wedding-guest !  this  soul  hath  bea 
Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea : 
So  lonely  'twas,  that  God  himself 
Scarce  seemed  there  to  be. 

0  sweeter  than  the  marriage4ie«st, 
*Tis  sweeter  far  to  me. 
To  walk  together  to  the  kirk. 
With  a  goodly  company  I — 

To  walk  together  to  the  kixlc. 
And  all  together  pray. 
While  each  to  his  great  Father  beads. 
Old  men  and  babes,  and  loving  friends. 
And  youths  and  maidens  gay ! 


Farewell,  farewell !  but  this  I  tell 
To  thee,  thou  wedding-guest ! 
He  prayeth  well,  who  loveth  well 
Both  man,  and  bird,  and  beast. 

He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
All  things,  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  Ood  who  loveth  us. 
He  made  and  loveth  all. 

The  mariner,  whose  eye  is  bright. 
Whose  beard  with  a^e  is  hoar, 
U  gone ;  and  now  the  wedding-guest 
Turn*d  from  the  bridegroom's  door. 
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He  went  like  ooe  that  hath  been 

■tuoii'd. 
And  ii  of  WDae  forlorn, 
A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man 
lie  rote  the  morrow  mom. 


CHRISTABEL. 


PREFACE.* 

t  part  of  the  followiog  poem  was  written 
one  thousand  se^en  hundred  and  ninety^ 
Itowey  in  the  county  of  Somerset  The 
t,  after  my  return  from  Germany,  in  the 
lousand  eight  hundred,  at  Keswick,  Cum- 
Since  the  latter  date,  my  poetic  powers 
,  till  very  lately,  in  a  state  of  suspended 
But  as,  in  my  very  first  conception  of 
had  the  whole  present  to  my  mind,  with 
less,  no  less  than  with  the  loyeliness  of 
trust  that  I  shall  yet  be  able  to  embody 
le  three  parts  yet  to  come, 
bable,  that  if  the  poem  had  been  finished 
f  the  former  periods,  or  if  even  the  first 
i  part  had  been  published  in  the  year 
mpression  of  its  originality  would  have 
1  greater  than  I  dare  at  present  expect 
lis,  I  have  only  my  own  indolence  to 
he  dates  are  mentioned  for  the  exclusive 
precluding  charges  of  plagiarism  or  ser- 
ion  from  myself.  For  there  is  amongst 
f  critics,  who  seem  to  hold,  that  every 
looght  and  image  is  traditional ;  who 
tion  that  there  are  such  things  as  fountains 
rid,  small  as  well  as  great;  and  who 
refore,  charitably  derive  every  rill  they 
wing,  from  a  perforation  made  in  some 
's  tank.  I  am  confident,  however,  that 
the  present  poem  is  concerned,  the  cele- 
'ts  whose  writings  I  might  be  suspected 
imitated,  either  in  particular  passages,  or 
e  and  the  spirit  of  the  whole,  would  be 
r  first  to  vindicate  me  from  the  charge, 
in  any  striking  coincidence,  would  per- 
address  them  in  this  doggerel  version  of 
sh  Latin  hexameters. 

ri8  mine,  and  li  is  likewise  yours; 
ni  an*  if  this  will  not  do, 
ei  ii  be  mine,  good  friend !  Ibr  I 
m  the  poorer  of  the  two. 

nly  to  add,  that  the  metre  of  the  Christa- 
,  properly  speaking,  irregular,  though  it 
so  from  its  being  founded  on  a  new  prin- 
oely,  that  of  counting  in  each  line  the 
>t  the  syllables.  Though  the  latter  may 
seven  to  twelve,  yet  in  each  line  the 
ill  be  found  to  be  only  four.  Neverthe- 
tccasional  variation  in  number  of  sylla- 
t  introduced  wantonly,  or  for  the  mere 
invenience,  but  in  correspondence  with 
lition,  in  the  nature  of  the  imagery  or 
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PARTL 

'TIS  the  middle  of  night  by  the  castle  clock. 
And  the  owls  have  awaken'd  the  crowing  cock  i 

Tu-whit .' ^Tu-whoo ! 

And  hark,  again !  the  crowing  cock. 
How  drowsily  it  crew. 

Sir  Leoline,  the  baron  rich. 

Hath  a  toothless  mastiff,  which 

From  her  kennel  beneath  the  rock 

Maketh  answer  to  the  clock. 

Four  for  the  quartera,  and  twelve  fiw  the  how  i 

Ever  and  aye,  by  shine  and  shower. 

Sixteen  short  howls,  not  over-loud  i 

Some  say,  she  sees  my  lady's  shroud. 

Is  the  night  chilly  and  dark  ? 
The  night  is  chilly,  but  not  dark. 
The  thin  gray  cloud  is  spread  on  high. 
It  covers  but  not  hides  the  sky. 
The  moon  is  behind,  and  at  the  full  i 
And  yet  she  looks  both  small  and  dull. 
The  night  is  chill,  the  cloud  is  gray: 
'Tis  a  month  before  the  month  of  May, 
And  the  spring  comes  slowly  up  this  way. 

The  lovely  lady,  Christabel, 

Whom  her  father  loves  so  well. 

What  makes  her  in  the  wood  so  late, 

A  furlong  from  the  castle  gate  ? 

She  had  dreams  all  yesternight 

Of  her  own  betrothed  knight ; 

And  she  in  the  midnight  wood  will  pray 

For  the  weal  of  her  lover  that's  &r  away. 

She  stole  along,  she  nothing  spoke. 

The  sighs  she  heaved  were  soft  and  low, 

And  naught  was  green  upon  the  oak, 

But  moss  and  rarest  misletoex 

She  kneels  beneath  the  huge  oak  tree. 

And  in  silence  prayeth  she. 

The  lady  sprang  up  suddenly, 

The  lovely  lady,  ChrisUbel ! 

It  moan'd  as  near  as  near  could  be. 

But  what  it  is  she  cannot  telL — 

On  the  other  side  it  seems  to  be, 

Of  the  huge,  broad-breasted,  old  oak  tree. 

The  night  is  chill ;  the  forest  bare; 

Is  it  the  wind  that  moaneth  bleak  ? 

There  is  not  wind  enough  in  the  air 

To  move  away  the  ringlet  curl 

From  the  lovely  lady's  cheek — 

There  is  not  wind  enough  to  twirl 

The  one  red  leaf,  the  last  of  its  clan. 

That  dances  as  often  as  dance  it  can. 

Hanging  so  light,  and  hanging  so  high. 

On  the  topmost  twig  that  looks  up  at  the  sky. 

Hush,  beating  heart  of  Christabel ! 
Jesu,  Marin,  shield  her  well ! 
She  folded  her  arms  beneath  her  cloak, 
And  stole  to  the  other  side  of  the  oak. 
What  sees  she  there  ? 

There  she  sees  a  damsel  bright, 
Drest  in  a  lilkn  robe  ef  white. 
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Thit  shadowy  in  the  moonlight  shone : 
The  neck  that  made  that  white  robe  wan, 
Her  stately  neck,  and  arms  were  baris ; 
Her  blue-vein *d  feet  unsandallM  were, 
And  wildly  glitter'd  here  and  there 
The  gems  entangled  in  her  hair. 
I  goess,  'twas  friszbtful  there  to  vee 
A  lady  so  richly  clad  as  she- 
Beautiful  exceedingly ! 

Mary  mother,  save  me  now ! 

(Said  Christabel,)  And  who  art  tboa  ? 

The  lady  strange  made  answer  meet. 

And  her  voice  was  faint  and  sweet  i— 

Have  pity  on  my  sore  distress, 

I  scarce  can  speak  for  weariness  i 

Stretch  forth  thy  hand,  and  have  no  f(tfar ! 

Said  Christabel,  How  earnest  thou  here  ? 

And  the  lady,  whose  voice  was  faint  and  sweet. 

Did  thus  pursue  her  answer  meet  :— 

My  sire  is  of  a  noble  line. 

And  myname  is  Geraldine  t 

Five  warriors  seized  me  yestermom. 

Me,  even  me,  a  maid  forlorn  i 

They  choked  my  cries  with  force  and  fright, 

And  tied  me  on  a  palfrey  white. 

The  palfrey  was  as  fleet  as  wind. 

And  they  rode  furiously  behind. 

They  spurr'd  amain,  their  steeds  were  white  i 

And  once  we  cross'd  the  shade  of  night 

As  sure  as  Heaven  shall  rescue  me, 

I  have  no  thought  what  men  they  be ; 

Nor  do  I  know  how  long  it  is 

(For  I  have  lain  entranced  I  wis) 

Since  one,  the  tallest  of  the  five, 

Took  me  from  the  palfrey's  back, 

A  weary  woman,  scarce  alive. 

Some  mutter'd  words  his  comrades  spoke : 

He  placed  me  underneath  this  oak. 

He  swore  they  would  return  with  haste: 

Whither  they  went  1  cannot  tell — 

I  thought  I  heard,  some  miuutes  past. 

Sounds  as  of  a  castle-bell. 

Stretch  forth  thy  hand,  (thus  ended  she,) 

And  help  a  wretched  maid  to  flee. 

Then  Christabel  stretch M  forth  her  hand. 

And  comforted  fair  Geraldine : 

O  well,  bright  dame  !  may  you  conunand 

The  service  of  Sir  Leoline ; 

And  gladly  our  stout  chivalry 

Will  he  send  forth  and  friends  withal. 

To  guide  and  guard  you  safe  and  free 

Home  to  your  noble  father's  hall. 

She  rose )  and  forth  with  steps  they  pass*d 

That  strove  to  be,  and  were  not,  fast 

Her  gracious  stars  the  lady  blest. 

And  thus  spake  on  sweet  Christabel  :— 

All  our  household  are  at  rest. 

The  hall  as  silent  as  the  cell ; 

Sir  Leoline  is  weak  in  health. 

And  may  not  well  awakcn'd  be. 

But  we  will  move  a^  if  in  stealth  ( 

And  I  beseech  your  courtesy. 

This  night,  to  share  your  couch  with  me. 


«hj 


They  cwssM  the  moot,  vU  ClMli>til 

Took  the  key  that  fitted  wellt 
A  mtle  door  she  openM  etnilSbt, 
All  in  the  middle  of  the  gBtof 
The  gate  that  was  iron'd  witkki 
Where  an  army  in  bettle  amy  I 
The  lady  sank,  belike  thioagh 
And  Christabel  with  mifbt  nd  mmt 
Lifted  her  up,  a  weary  wcif^ 
Over  the  threshold  of  the  gates 
Then  the  lady  rose  again. 
And  moved,  as  she  were  not  b  pafak 


So  free  from  danger,  free  tnm  fnr. 

They  cross'd  the  court  t  rifkt  glai  ttif  «i 

And  Christabel  devoutly  ciied 

To  the  lady  by  her  side. 

Praise  we  the  Virgin  all 

Who  hath  rescued  thee  fr 

Alas,  alas !  said  Geraldine, 

I  cannot  speak  for  wearinew. 

So  free  from  danger,  free  fnm  fnr, 

TheycfotsMUieeoiirtt  ligkf  gMlhiywi 

Oatfide  her  kennel,  the  maatiff  oU 
Lay  fast  asleep,  in  rooooshiBe  eoU. 
The  mastiff  old  did  not  awake. 
Yet  she  an  angry  moan  did  mslrn ! 
And  what  can  all  the  maatUr  bildh  ? 
Never  till  now  she  ntterM  jeU 
Beneath  the  eye  of  ChristabeL 
Perhaps  it  is  the  owlet's  ecrilehi 
Por  what  can  ail  the  mastiff  Mteh  ^ 

They  pass'd  the  hall,  that  echoes  stiD, 

Pass  as  lightly  as  you  will  * 

The  brands  were  flat,  the  brands  weie  47*1 

Amid  their  own  white  ashes  lytaig: 

But  when  the  lady  pass'd,  there 

A  tongue  of  light,  a  fit  of  flame ; 

And  Christat>el  saw  the  lady's  eye. 

And  nothing  else  saw  she  thereby. 

Save  the  boss  of  the  shield  of  Sir 

Which  hung  in  a  murky  old  niche  te  ths  vii 

O  softly  tread  !  said  Christabel, 

My  father  seldom  sleepeth  welL 

Sweet  Chrutabel  her  feet  doth  bars  t 
And,  jealous  of  the  listening  air. 
They  steal  their  way  from  stair  m  stiir: 
Now  in  glimmer,  and  now  in  glooifr— 
And  now  they  pass  the  baron's  room. 
As  still  as  death  with  stifled  breath ! 
And  now  have  reach 'd  her  chamber-dosr; 
And  now  doth  Geraldine  press  down 
The  rushes  of  the  chamber  floor. 

The  moon  shines  dim  in  the  open  air, 
And  not  a  moonbeam  enters  here. 
But  they  without  its  light  can  ace 
The  chamber  carved  so  curiously. 
Carved  with  figures  strange  and  swtct, 
All  made  out  of  the  carver's  braia« 
For  a  lady's  chamber  meet: 
The  lamp  with  twufuld  silver  ebiia 
Is  fastcn*d  to  an  angel's  feet 
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ap  borni  dead  and  dim  i 

I  the  lamp  will  trim. 

be  lamp,  and  made  it  bri^t» 

iDging  to  and  fro, 

ine,  in  wretched  plight, 

>on  the  floor  below, 

,  Geraldine, 

ink  this  cordial  wine ! 

f  TirtuoQS  powers ; 

ide  it  of  wild  flowers. 

*  mother  pity  me, 
iden  most  forlorn  ? 
wer'd — Wo  is  me ! 
lOur  that  I  was  bom. 
he  gray-hairM  friar  tell, 
eath-bed  she  did  say, 
lid  hear  the  castle-bell 
upon  my  wedding-day. 
' !  that  thou  wert  here ! 
Geraldine,  she  were ! 

1  alterM  voice  said  sh^- 
Dg  mother !    Peak  and  pine 
to  bid  thee  flee.** 
lis  poor  Geraldine  ? 
le  with  unsettled  eye  f 
Mliless  dead  espy  ? 
1  hollow  voice  cries  she, 
off!  this  hour  is  min»— 
her  guardian  spirit  be, 
ff!  *tis  given  tome." 

lel  knelt  by  the  lady's  side, 
heaven  her  eyes  so  blu^— 
e,  this  ghastly  ride^ 
hath  wilder*d  you  ! 
ed  her  moist  cold  brow, 
lid,  •*  Tis  over  now  I** 

d-flower  wine  she  drank  i 
eyes  *gan  glitter  bright, 
floor  whereon  she  sank, 

f  stood  upright  I 
beautiful  to  see, 

r  a  far  countr^e. 

lofty  lady  spake— 
<  live  in  the  upper  sky, 
tioly  Christabel ! 

them,  and  for  their  sakt 
ood  which  me  befell, 

degrees  will  try, 

to  requite  you  welL 
be  3rourself ;  for  I 
e  yet  in  bed  I  lie. 

bel,  So  let  it  be ! 
dy  bade,  did  she, 
nbs  did  she  undress, 
1  in  her  loveliness. 

ler  brain  of  weal  and  wo 
ghts  moved  to  and  fro, 
irere  her  lids  to  close ; 
xmh  the  bed  she  roee. 


And  on  her  elbow  did  ndiM 
To  kwk  at  the  UOj  G«n]diiit. 

Beneath  the  lamp  the  Lady  bow*d, 
And  stowlj  xollM  her  eyes  aroimd  | 
Then  dimwiog  in  her  breath  akmd. 
Like  one  that  shudderM,  she  mbound 
The  dnetare  from  beneath  her  brctit: 
Her  silken  robe,  and  inner  vest, 
Dropt  to  her  feet,  and  full  in  view. 
Behold !  her  bosom  and  half  her  side      ■ 
A  sight  to  dream  of,  not  to  tell  ? 
O  shield  her !  shield  sweet  ChristabeL 

Tet  Geraldine  nor  speaks  nor  stirs  t 
Ah !  what  a  stricken  look  was  hers ! 
Deep  from  within  she  seems  halfway 
To  lift  some  weight  with  sick  assay, 
And  eyes  the  maid  and  seeks  delay  i 
Then  suddenly  as  one  defied 
Collects  herself  in  scorn  and  pride. 
And  lay  down  by  the  maidenl  side ! — 
And  in  her  arms  the  maid  she  took. 

Ah  well-a^y ! 
And  with  low  voice  and  dolefbl  look 
These  words  did  sayx 
In  the  touch  of  this  bosom  there  worketh  a  spcU 
Which  is  lord  of  thy  utterance,  Christabel ! 
Thou  knowest  to-night,  and  wilt  know  to-noiiow 
This  mark  of  my  shame,  this  seal  of  my  sorrow  $ 
But  vainly  thou  warrest, 

For  this  Is  alone  in 
Thy  power  to  declare. 

That  in  the  dim  forest 
Thou  heardest  a  low  moaning. 
And  foundest  a  bright  lady,  surpassingly  fair: 
And  didst  bring  her  home  with  thee  in  knre  and  in 

charity. 
To  shield  her  and  shelter  her  from  the  damp  air. 

THB  CONCLUSION  TO  PABT  I. 

It  was  a  lovely  sight  to  see 
The  lady  Christabel,  when  she 
Was  praying  at  the  old  oak  tree. 

Amid  the  jagged  shadows 

Of  mossy  leafless  boughs. 

Kneeling  in  the  moonlight. 

To  make  her  gentle  vows  i 
Her  slender  palms  together  prest, 
Heaving  sometimes  on  her  breast  t 
Her  fsce  resign'd  to  bliss  or  bale— 
Her  face— O  call  it  fair,  not  pale ! 
And  both  blue  eyes  more  bright  than  dear, 
Each  about  to  have  a  tear. 

With  open  eyes  (ah  wo  is  me !) 
Asleep,  and  dreaming  fearfully. 
Fearfully  dreaming,  yet  I  wis. 
Dreaming  that  alone,  which  is— 
O  sorrow  and  shame !    Can  this  be  she. 
The  lady,  who  knelt  at  the  old  oak  tree  f 
And  lo !  the  worker  of  these  harms. 
That  holds  the  maiden  in  her  anns, 
Seems  to  slumber  still  and  mild. 
As  a  mother  with  her  child. 
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A  star  hftth  set,  ft  ttar  bath  risto, 
O  Genldine !  lioee  annt  of  thiot 
Have  been  the  lovely  lady*s  prison. 
O  Genldine !  one  bour  wu  thin»— 
Thou*st  had  thy  will !    By  taim  and  rill, 
The  night-birds  all  that  bour  were  ttilL 
But  now  they  are  jubilant  anew, 
From  cliff  and  tower,  tu-wtioo !  tu-wboo ! 
Tu-wboo !  tu-wboo !  from  wood  and  fell ! 

And  see !  the  Lady  Christabel 
Gathers  herself  from  out  her  trance  | 
Her  limbs  relax,  her  countenance 
Grows  sad  and  soft ;  the  smooth  thin  lids 
Close  o*er  her  eyes  i  and  tears  she  sbeda— 
Lai]^  tears  that  leave  the  lashes  bright ! 
And  oft  the  while  she  seems  to  smile 
As  infants  at  a  sudden  light ! 

Yea,  she  doth  smile,  and  she  doth  weep, 
Like  a  youthful  bermitess. 
Beauteous  in  a  wilderness. 
Who,  praying  always,  prays  in  sleep. 
And,  if  she  move  unquietly. 
Perchance,  'tis  but  the  blood  so  free, 
Comes  back  and  tingles  in  her  feet 
No  doubt,  she  hath  a  vision  sweet  t 
What  if  her  guardian  spirit  twere. 
What  if  she  knew  her  mother  near  f 
But  this  she  knows,  in  joys  and  woes. 
That  saints  will  aid  if  men  will  call  s 
For  the  blue  sky  bends  over  all ! 

PART  IT. 

Each  matin-bell,  the  baron  saith. 
Knells  us  back  to  a  world  of  death. 
These  words  Sir  Leoline  first  said. 
When  he  rose  and  found  his  lady  deadt 
These  words  Sir  Leoline  will  say. 
Many  a  morn  to  his  dying  day  ! 

And  hence  the  custom  and  law  began. 
That  still  at  dawn  the  sacristan. 
Who  duly  pulls  the  heavy  bell, 
Five-and-furty  beads  must  tell 
Between  each  stroke — a  warning  knell. 
Which  not  a  soul  can  choose  but  hear 
From  Bratha  Head  to  W^'ndermere. 

Saith  Bracy  the  bard.  So  let  it  knell ! 
And  let  the  drowsy  sacristan 
Still  count  as  slowly  as  he  can  ! 
There  is  no  lack  of  such,  I  ween. 
As  well  fill  up  the  space  between. 
In  Langdale  Pike  and  Witch's  Lair 
And  dungeon-ghyll  so  foully  rent. 
With  ropes  of  rock  and  bells  of  air 
Three  sinful  sextons'  ghosts  are  pent. 
Who  all  give  back,  oue  after  t'other, 
The  death-note  to  their  living  brother  | 
And  oft,  too,  by  the  knell  otTended, 
Just  as  their  one !  two !  three !  is  ended. 
The  devil  mocks  the  doleful  tale 
With  a  merry  peal  from  Borrowdale. 

The  air  is  still !  through  mist  and  cloud 
That  merry  pcil  comes  ringing  loud| 


And  Geraldiiie  shakes  off  bar  dtmA,' 
And  rises  Ughtly  from  the  bedt 
Pots  OB  her  silken  vestmrats  while. 
And  tricks  her  hair  in  lovely  plight^ 
And,  nothing  doubting  of  her  spell. 
Awakens  the  Lady  ChristabeL 
<*  Sleep  you,  sweet  Lady  Cliriitahel  f 
I  trust  that  yon  have  r«rted  welL** 

And  Christabel  awoke,  aod  spied 
The  same  who  lay  down  by  her  side— 
O  rather  say,  the  same  whom  she 
Raised  up  beneath  the  old  oak  tree ! 
Nay,  fairer  yet !  and  yet  more  &lr ! 
For  she  belike  hath  drunkea  deep 
Of  all  the  blessedness  of  sleep ! 
And  while  she  spake,  her  looks,  her  air 
Such  gentle  thankfulness  declare* 
That  (so  it  seem'd)  her  girded  vests 
Grew  tight  beneath  her  heaving  breastsu 
«  Sure  I  have  sinn'd,"  said  Christabel, 
<*  Now  Heaven  be  praised,  if  all  be  well  s 
And  in  low  fiiltering  tonee,  yet  sweet. 
Did  she  the  lofty  lady  greet 
With  such  perplexity  of  mind 
As  dreams  too  lively  leave  behiad. 

So  quickly  she  rose,  and  quickly  unyM 
Her  maiden  limbs,  and  having  prty^ 
That  He,  who  on  the  cross  did  groeB, 
Might  wash  away  her  sins  unkaowB, 
She  forthwith  led  fair  GeraMine 
To  meet  her  sire.  Sir  Leoline. 

The  lovely  maid  and  the  lady  tall 
Are  pacing  both  into  the  ball. 
And,  pacing  on  through  page  and  grooo. 
Enter  the  baron's  presence-room. 

The  baron  rose,  and  while  he  prest 
His  gentle  daughter  to  his  breast. 
With  cheerful  wonder  in  his  eyes 
The  Lady  Genldine  espies. 
And  gave  such  welcome  to  the  same, 
As  might  beseem  so  bright  a  dame ! 

But  when  he  heard  the  lady's  tale. 
And  when  she  told  her  father's  naoM, 
Why  wax'd  Sir  Leoline  so  pale. 
Murmuring  o'er  the  name  again. 
Lord  Roland  de  Vaux  of  Tryermaioe  ^ 

Alas !  they  had  been  friends  in  youth  i 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  tmtk 
And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above. 
And  life  is  thorny ;  and  youth  is  vain : 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  lore. 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 
And  thus  it  chancrd,  as  I  divine 
With  Roland  and  Sir  Leoline. 
Each  spake  words  of  hi^h  disdain 
And  insult  to  his  heart's  best  brother: 
They  parted — ne'er  to  meet  again .' 
But  never  either  found  another 
To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paieuf— 
They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaiaing. 
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which  had  been  rent  attt^der  I 
ea  DOW  flows  between, 
r  heat,  nor  froft,  nor  thiisider« 
\j  do  away,  I  ween, 

of  that  whkh  once  hath  been. 
>,  a  moment's  space, 
3g  on  the  damsel's  face  i 
rathful  Loid  of  Tryermaiiie 

upon  his  heart  again. 

baron  forgot  his  age ! 
beart  swell'd  high  with  lagei 
^y  the  wounds  in  Jesu*s  side^ 
proclaim  it  far  and  wide 
p  and  solemn  heraldry, 

who  thus  had  wrong'd  the  dame, 

as  spotted  infamy ! 
ley  dare  deny  the  same, 
shall  appoint  a  week, 
e  recreant  traitors  seek 
y  court — that  there  and  then 
>dge  their  reptile  souls 
bodies  and  forms  of  men  !** 

his  eyes  in  lightning  rolls! 
y  was  ruthlessly  seized ;  and  ht  kennM 
utiful  lady  the  child  of  his  friend ! 

he  tears  were  on  his  face, 

r  in  his  arms  he  took 

dine,  who  met  th'  embrace, 

;  it  with  joyous  look. 

en  she  view'd,  a  vision  fell 

loul  of  Christabel, 

I  of  fear,  the  touch  and  pain ! 

Ic  and  shudder 'd,  and  saw  again— 

I  me !    Was  it  for  thee, 

le  maid !  such  sights  to  see !) 

saw  that  bosom  old, 

felt  that  bosom  cold, 

in  her  breath  with  a  hissing  KMindi 

he  knight  tum'd  wildly  round, 

ng  saw  but  his  own  sweet  maid 

I  upraised,  as  one  that  prayM. 

.,  the  sight,  had  pass'd  away, 

stead  that  vision  blest, 
aforted  her  after-rest, 
the  lady's  arms  she  lay, 

rapture  in  her  breast, 
>r  lipa  and  o'er  her  eyes 
diet  like  Ught! 

With  new  foipriie, 
Is  then  ray  beloved  child  ?" 
1  said. — His  daughter  mild 
wer, "  AU  will  yet  be  weU !" 
be  had  no  power  to  tell 
e  I  so  mighty  was  the  spelL 


rfao  saw  this  Geraldine, 
I'd  her  sure  a  thing  divine, 
ow  with  such  grace  she  blended, 
fear'd  she  had  offended 
rittabel,  that  gentle  maid ! 
such  lowly  touts  ihe  piay^ 


She  might  be  lent  witboot  delay 
HfftPf  tobti  firthef^  maiitkML 

••Nay! 
Nay,  by  ny  soul  !**  said  Leoline. 
'*  Ho !  Bracy  the  bard,  the  diarge  be  thine 
Go  thou,  with  music  sweet  and  loud. 
And  talcs  two  steeds  with  trappings  proud. 
And  tike  the  youth  whom  thou  lovest  best 
To  bear  thy  haip,  and  learn  thy  song. 
And  clothe  yea  both  in  solemn  vest. 
And  over  the  mountains  haste  along. 
Lest  wandering  folk,  that  are  abroad. 
Detain  you  on  the  valley  road. 
And  when  he  has  croM'd  the  Irthing  flood. 
My  merry  bard !  he  hastes,  he  hastes 
Up  Knorren  Moor,  through  Halegarth  wood. 
And  reaches  soon  that  castle  good 
Which  stands  and  threatens  Scotland's  wastes. 

**Baid  Bracy,  bard  Bracy!   your  horses  are 

fleet, 
Te  must  ride  up  the  hall,  your  music  so  sweet. 
More  loud  than  your  horses'  echoing  feet ! 
And  loud  and  loud  to  Lord  Roland  call, 
Thy  daughter  is  safe  in  Langdale  hall ! 
Thy  beautiful  daughter  is  safe  and  free- 
Sir  Leoline  greets  thee  thus  through  me. 
He  bids  thee  come  without  delay 
With  all  thy  numerous  array  i 
And  take  thy  lovely  daughter  hone ; 
And  he  will  meet  thee  on  the  way 
With  all  hu  numerous  array. 
White  with  their  panting  palfreys'  foami 
And  by  mine  honour !  I  will  say 
That  I  repent  me  of  the  day 
When  I  spake  words  of  hi^  disdain 
To  Roland  de  Vaux  of  Tryermaine ! — 
For  since  that  evil  hour  hath  flown. 
Many  a  summer's  sun  hath  shone ; 
Yet  ne^r  found  I  a  friend  again 
Like  Roland  de  Vaux  of  Tryermaine." 

The  lady  fell,  and  clasp'd  his  knees. 
Her  face  upraised,  her  eyes  o'erflowiog; 
And  Bracy  replied,  with  Altering  voice. 
Her  gracious  hail  on  all  bestowing:^ 
Thy  words,  thou  sire  of  Christabel, 
Are  sweeter  than  my  heart  can  tell  { 
Yet  might  I  gain  a  boon  of  thee, 
This  day  my  Journey  should  not  be. 
So  strange  a  dream  hath  come  to  me. 
That  I  had  vow'd  with  music  loud 
To  clear  yon  wood  from  thing  onblest, 
Wam'd  by  a  vision  in  my  rest ! 
For  in  my  sleep  I  saw  that  dove. 
That  gentle  bird,  whom  thoi  dost  love. 
And  call'st  by  thy  own  daughter's  name—* 
Sir  Leoline !  I  saw  the  same. 
Fluttering,  and  uttering  fearful  moan. 
Among  the  green  herbs  in  the  forest  alone. 
Which  when  I  saw  and  when  I  heard, 
I  wonder'd  what  might  ail  the  bird 
For  nothing  near  it  could  I  see. 
Save  the  grass  and  graoi  Imte  vndcmettli  the 
old  trie, 
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And  Jn  my  dremmt,  metlioagbt,  I  went 
To  March  out  what  might  than  be  found  i 
And  what  the  sweet  bird's  trouble  meant. 
That  thus  lay  fluttering  on  the  ground. 
I  went  and  peer'd,  and  could  descry 
No  cause  for  her  distressful  cry  i 
But  yet  for  her  dear  lady*8  sake 
I  stoopM,  methought,  the  dove  to  lake. 
When  lo !  I  saw  a  bright  green  snake 
Coird  around  its  wings  and  neck. 
Green  as  the  herbs  on  which  it  couch'd. 
Close  by  the  dove's  its  head  it  crouch'd ! 
And  with  the  dove  it  heaves  and  stirs. 
Swelling  its  neck  as  she  swell'd  hers ! 
I  woke ;  it  was  the  midnight  hour. 
The  clock  was  echoing  in  the  tower  i 
But  though  my  slumber  was  gone  by. 
This  dream  it  would  not  pass  away^ 
It  seems  to  live  upon  my  eye ! 
And  thence  I  vow'd  this  selfsame  day. 
With  music  strong  and  saintly  song 
To  wander  through  the  forest  bare. 
Lest  aught  unholy  loiter  there. 

Thus  Bracy  said  t  the  baron,  the  while. 

Half-listening  heard  him  with  a  smile  i 

Then  tum*d  to  Lady  Geraldine, 

His  eyes  made  up  of  wonder  and  love  | 

And  said  in  courtly  accents  fine. 

Sweet  maid !  Lord  Roland'^  beauteous  dove. 

With  arms  more  strong  than  harp  or  song. 

Thy  sire  and  I  will  crush  the  snake ! 

He  kiss'd  her  forehead  as  be  spake. 

And  Geraldine  in  maiden  wise, 

Casting  down  her  larf^c  bright  eyes, 

With  blushing  cheek  and  courtesy  fine 

She  tum'd  her  from  Sir  Leoline ; 

Softly  gathering  up  her  train, 

That  o'er  her  right  arm  fell  again 

And  folded  her  arms  across  her  chest. 

And  couch'd  her  head  upon  her  breast, 

And  lookM  askance  at  Christabel— * 

Jesu,  Maria,  shield  her  well ! 

A  snake's  small  eye  blinks  dull  and  shy. 
And  the  lady's  eyes  they  shrunk  in  her  head. 
Each  shrunk  up  to  a  serpent's  eye. 
And  with  somewhat  of  malice  and  more  of 

dread. 
At  Cbristabel  she  look'd  askance  :-^ 
One  moment — and  the  sight  was  fled ! 
But  Christabcl,  in  dizzy  trance 
Stumbling  on  the  unsteady  ground, 
Shudder'd  aloud,  with  a  hissing  sound ; 
And  Geraldine  again  tum'd  round, 
And  like  a  thing,  that  sought  relief, 
Full  of  wonder  and  full  of  grief. 
She  roll'd  her  large  bright  eyes  divine 
Wildly  on  Sir  Leoline. 

The  maid,  alas !  her  thoughts  are  gone, 

She  nothing  sees — no  sight  but  one ! 

The  maid,  devoid  of  guile  and  sin, 

I  know  not  how,  in  fearful  wise 

60  deeply  bad  she  drunken  in 

7*btt  look,  those  shrunken  serpent  eyes. 


Tha  all  hm  featuras  wan  wmpiH. 

To  this  sole  imng*  in  Imt 

And  passively  did  imilif 

That  kwk  of  dull  and 

And  thus  she  ttoodp  in  dinj 

Still  picturing  that  look 

With  forced,  unooDscioiis  tjmptAj 

Full  before  her  latlier*»  Tiew 

As  for  as  such  a  look  eonld  be 
In  ejres  so  innocent  and  bine. 
And  when  the  tiance  'was  o'er,  the 
Paused  a  while,  and  inlj  pcay'd: 
Then  foiling  at  the  baronls  foct, 
<*  By  my  mother'^  soul  do  I  entreat 
That  thou  this  woman  send  away !" 
She  said:  and  more  she  coald  not  say; 
For  what  she  Icnew  she  conU  not  tdl, 
O'eimasterM  by  the  migb^  spelL 

Why  is  thy  check  so  wan  and  wild. 
Sir  Leoline  ?    Thy  only  diild 
Lies  at  thy  feet,  thy  joy,  thy  pride. 
So  foir,  so  innocent,  so  mild  s 
The  same,  for  whom  tby  lady  died. 

0  by  the  pangs  of  her  dear  mother. 
Think  thou  no  evil  of  thy  child ! 
For  ber,  and  thee,  and  for  no  otiier. 
She  pray'd  the  moment  ere  she  ditdt 
Pray'd  that  the  babe  for  whom  she  died 
Might  prove  her  dear  lord'k  joy  and  poll! 

That  prayer  her  deadly  paogs  begiiisi 

Sir  Leoline ! 
And  wouldst  thou  wrong  thy  only  d^ 

Her  child  and  thine  ? 

Within  the  baron's  heart  and  brain 
If  thoughts  like  these  had  any  share. 
They  only  swell'd  his  rage  and  pain. 
And  did  but  work  confusion  there. 
His  heart  was  cleft  with  pain  and  rage. 
His  cheeks  they  quiver'd,  his  eyes  were  n 
Dishonour'd  thus  in  his  old  age ; 
Dishonour'd  by  his  only  child. 
And  all  his  hospitality 
To  the  insulted  daughter  of  his  friend 
By  more  than  woman's  jealousy 
Brought  thus  to  a  disgraceful  end — 
He  roird  his  eye  with  stern  regard 
Upon  the  gentle  minstrel  bard. 
And  said  in  tones  abrupt,  austere, 
Why,  Bracy  I  dost  thou  loiter  here  ? 

1  bade  thee  hence !     The  bard  obey'd ; 
And,  turning  from  his  own  sweet  maid. 
The  aged  knight.  Sir  Leoline, 

Led  forth  the  Lady  Geraldine ! 

THE  CONCLUSION  TO  PART  U 

A  LITTLE  child,  a  limber  elf. 
Singing,  dancing  to  itself, 
A  fairy  thing  with  red  round  cheeks 
That  always  finds  and  never  seeks, 
Makes  such  a  vision  to  the  sight 
As  fills  a  father's  eyes  with  light ; 
And  pleasures  flow  in  so  thick  and  fost 
Upon  his  heart,  that  he  at  last 
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>res8  his  loyt*s  excett 
unmeant  Mttorneis. 
itty  to  force  together 
I  unlike  eadi  other } 
mock  a  broken  charm, 
Mrrong  that  does  no  harm. 
ider  too  and  pretty 
rord  to  feel  within 
of  love  and  pity. 
1  a  world  of  sin 
shame  should  this  bt  trae !) 
of  heart  and  brain 
save  from  rage  and  pain, 
most  used  to  do. 


3UTH  AND  AGE. 

;e  *mid  blossoms  strajring, 
lung  feeding,  like  a  bee 
le  !    Life  went  a-maying 
Nature,  Hope,  and  Poesy, 
Vhen  I  was  young ! 
oung  ? — Ah,  woful  when! 
nge  *twixt  now  and  then ! 
liouse  not  built  with  hands, 
:  does  me  grievous  wrong, 
and  glittering  sands, 
len  it  flashM  along! — 
n  skifls,  unknown  of  yore. 
Ices  and  rivers  wide, 
d  of  sail  or  oar, 
pite  of  wind  or  tide ! 
this  body  for  wind  or  weather, 
ind  1  lived  in't  together. 

tvely ;  love  is  flower-like  t 
I  sheltering  tree ; 
it  came  down  shower-like, 
love,  and  liberty, 

Ere  I  was  old  ! 
?    Ah  woful  Ere, 
e.  Youth's  no  longer  here ! 
years  so  many  and  sweet, 
lat  thou  and  I  were  one, 
jt  a  fond  conceit — 
lat  thou  art  gone ! 
sU  hath  not  yet  toU'd  :— 
t  aye  a  masker  bold ! 
disguise  hast  now  put  on, 
ve  that  thou  art  gone  ? 
!ks  in  silvery  slips, 
gait,  this  alter'd  size  t 
blossoms  on  thy  lips, 
e  sunshine  from  thine  eyes ! 
night  t  so  think  I  will 
ad  I  are  house-mates  stiiL 
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one  bed  at  break  of  day 
e  Devil  is  gone, 
e  snog  farm  of  the  earth, 
his  stock  went  on. 
7% 


0?tr  th«  hiU  wd  •▼«  tlM  dtle 

And  hi  w«Bt  ov«r  th«  plain, 
And  backward  and  forward  bt  fwiahM  hit  long  tail 

At  a  gtntkmaa  twiihtt  hit  cane. 

And  bow  thtn  wit  the  Devil  drttt  ? 

0 !  he  wat  in  his  Sunday's  best: 
His  jacket  wit  red  and  his  bretebM  were  bine, 

And  there  wit  i  holt  when  the  tail  came 
tliroii|^ 

He  saw  i  lawtzb  kUling  i  viper 

On  a  dong-heip  beside  his  ttuble. 
And  the  Devil  smiled,  for  it  put  him  in  mind 

Of  Cain  and  kU  brother,  AbeL 

A  roTBBCAmT  on  a  white  hone 

Rode  by  on  his  vocations. 
And  the  Devil  thought  of  hit  old  friend 

DzATH  in  the  Revelationt. 

He  taw  a  cottage  with  a  doqblt  coach-house, 

A  cottage  of  gentility ! 
And  the  Devil  did  grin,  for  his  darling  sin 

It  pride  that  apet  humility. 

He  went  into  a  rich  bookseUer't  shop. 
Quoth  he !  we  are  both  of  one  college  i 

For  I  myself  sate  like  a  cormorant  once. 
Fast  by  the  tret  of  knowledge.* 

Down  the  river  there  plied  with  wind  and  tide, 
A  pig,  with  vast  celerity  t 


e  And  all  amid  them  stood  the  Tree  ^W 

High  eminent,  Mooming  ambrosial  fruit 

Of  vegeuble  gold  (query  pqMr  money  7) ;  and  neit  to 

Life 
Our  DeaM),  the  7V#s  yJSfMwMlfSf  grew  fast  bj. '- 

♦  ♦♦•••• 

So  clomb  this  first  grand  thief-*— 
Thence  up  he  flew,  and  on  the  tree  of  life 
Sat  like  a  corrooranu— Par.  Lo^  TV. 

The  allegory  here  is  so  apt,  that  In  a  catalogue  of  va- 
rioue  reeidtnge  obtained  from  collating  the  MSS.  ooe 
might  ezpea  to  find  ii  noted,  that  for  *^I4f*"  Cod,  quid 
habent,  **  Trade.**  Though  Indeed  the  trade,  i.  e.  the 
bIbliopoUe,  so  called,  cAr'  <(4x>fv>  my  be  regarded  at  ijTs 
sanea  emittentuiri:  a  soggcatkm,  which  I  owe  to  a  joung 
retailer  In  the  hosiery  line,  who  on  hearing  a  deeci1ptk>n 
of  the  net  profits,  dinner  parties,  country  houses,  cu.  of 
the  trade,  ezdahned,  <*  Ay !  that's  what  I  call  lift  now  !*' 
—This  **Life,  our  Death,**  is  thus  happily  contrasted  wHh 
the  froiit  of  authorshlp.-^lc  nos  non  nobis  melUflcamut 

Apes. 

Of  this  poem,  with  which  the  Fhe,  Famine,  and 
Slaughter  flrst  appeared  In  the  Morning  Post,  the  three 
first  stansas,  which  are  worth  all  the  rest,  and  the  ninth, 
were  dlcuted  by  Mr.  Sonthey.  Between  the  ninth  and 
the  concluding  sunza,  two  or  three  are  omitted  as  grounded 
on  subjects  that  have  lost  their  Interest  and  fcr  belter 
reasons. 

If  any  one  should  ask,  who  General meant,  the 

author  begs  leave  u>  Inliirm  him,  that  he  did  once  sse  a 
red-faced  person  in  a  dream  whom  by  the  dress  he  look  fcr 
a  general ;  but  he  mi^t  have  been  mistaken,  and  Baosl 
ceruinly  he  did  not  hear  an/  names  mentioned, 
simple  verity,  the  author  never  meant  any  one,  or  In* 

I  deed  any  thing  bit  lo  put  a  coochiding  stanaa  te  Mi  iop 
fSfiL 

3  •  S 
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And  th«  Devil  lookM  wiM  ••  ke  WW  bow  tbt  wliitoy 
It  cut  its  own  throat    Tb«re  I  quoth  ho^  with  % 
•mile, 
Goof  **  SngUnd**  commerdAl  profporilgr.'* 

As  he  wentthroughCdd-Btth  Fields,  ho  ww 

A  solitary  cell, 
And  the  Devil  was  pleased,  for  it  ^to  him  a  hint 
«     For  improving  his  prisons  in  hell. 


General 
He 


— ***s  burning  lace 
with  consternation. 
And  back  to  hell  his  way  did  he  take. 
For  the  devil  thought,  by  a  slight  mistake. 
It  wu  general  conflagration* 


EPIG&AMS. 


I  ASK*D  my  fair,  one  happy  day. 

What  I  should  call  her  in  my  lay, 

By  what  sweet  name  (rom  Rome,  or  Greece, 

Neera,  Laura,  Daphne,  Chloris, 

Carina,  Lalage,  or  Doris, 

Dorimene,  or  Lucrece  ? 

II. 

<<Ah,'*  replied  my  gentle  fiiiri 

**  Dear  ooe,  what  are  names  but  air  ^— 

Choose  thou  whatever  suits  the  line  i 

Call  me  Laura,  call  me  Chloiis, 

Call  me  Lalage,  or  Doris, 

Only— only-— call  me  thine  /*' 


6lt  Beelzebub  took  all  occasions 
To  try  Job's  constancy,  and  patience. 
He  took  his  honour,  took  his  health ; 
He  took  bis  children,  took  bis  wealth. 
His  servants,  oxen,  horses,  cows, — 
But  cunning  Satan  did  not  take  his  spouse. 

But  Heaven,  that  brings  out  good  from  evil. 

And  loves  to  disappoint  the  devil, 

Had  predetermined  to  restore 

Twi^old  all  he  had  before  i 

His  servants,  horses,  oxen,  cows— 

6hort<4ighted  devil,  not  to  take  his  spouse  ! 


HoAME  Msvius  reads  his  hobbling  verse 
To  all,  and  at  all  times ; 
And  finds  them  both  divinely  smooth. 
His  voice  as  well  as  rhymes. 

But  folks  say  Maevius  is  no  ass  | 
But  Maevius  makes  it  clear 
That  he's  a  monster  of  an  ass^— 
An  ass  without  ao  ear ! 


THxaa  comes  from  old  Avaro*s  grave 
A  deadly  stench — why,  sore,  they  havo 
Immured  his  tout  within  his  grave ! 


Last  Monday  all  tho 
ThatBir. 


Why,  then,  wtiat  said  tho  cilj) 
The  tenth  part  sadly 
And  shaking,  8igli*d,  aad 
«  Pity,  Indood, 'tis  pitj!'* 


But  when  the  said  roport 
A  rumour  wholly  wittovt 
Why,  then,  what  said  tho  city  ? 
Tho  other  nine  ports  iliook  tM 
Repeating  what  tho  toatk  teiniit 
«  Pity,  indood,  *ti8  pity  !** 


Youm  poem  most  €temai  bo, 
Dear  sir ! — ^it  cannot  fiail— 
For  'tis  incomprehensible. 
And  wants  both  hmd  mod  imiL 


Swans  sing  beforo  tiioy  mu      twn 
Did  certain  persons  dio  bcfioro  thtj 
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Or  late,  in  one  of  those  moot  woary 
When  life  seems  emptied  of  all  geakl  pom 
A  dreary  mood,  which  ho  who  noVr  hM  fen 
May  bless  his  happy  lot,  I  sato  aloBOi 
And,  from  the  numbing  spell  to  win  ni&d, 
CallM  on  the  past  for  thought  of  glee  or  goi 
In  vain  !  bereft  alike  of  grief  and  glee, 
I  sate  and  cowcr'd  o'er  my  own  vacancy  I 
And  as  I  watch'd  the  dull  continooos  ache. 
Which,  all  else  slumbering,  seem'd  alooe  li 

0  friend  !  long  wont  to  notice  yet  cooctal. 
And  soothe  by  silence  what  words  cannot  k 

1  but  half  saw  that  quiet  hand  of  thine 
Place  on  my  desk  this  exquisite  design, 
Boccaccio's  garden  and  its  faery. 

The  love,  the  joyance,  and  the  gallantry ! 
An  idyl,  with  Boccaccio's  spirit  warm 
Framed  in  the  silent  poesy  of  form. 
Like  flocks  adown  a  newly-bathed  steep 

Emerging  from  a  mist :  or  like  a  strmm 
Of  music  soft  that  not  dispels  the  sleep, 

But  casts  in  happier  moulds   the  slsB 
dream, 
Gazed  by  an  idle  eye  with  silent  might 
The  picture  stole  upon  my  inward  sigbL 
A  tremulous  warmth  crept  gradual  o'er  B17 
As  though  an  infant's  finger  touch'd  my  bre 
And  one  by  one  (I  know  not  whence)  were  I 
All  spirits  of  power  that  most  had  stixi 

thought. 
In  selfless  boyhood,  on  a  new  world  tost 
Of  wonder,  and  in  its  own  fancies  lost ; 
Or  charm'd  my  youth,  that  kindled  from  abi 
Loved  ere  it  loved,  and  sought  a  fonn  for  lo 
Or  lent  a  lustre  to  the  earnest  eeaa 
Of  manhood,  musing  what  and  whence  b  ■ 
Wild  strain  of  scalds,  that  in  the  eeo-won  < 
Rehearsed  their  war-spell  to  tho  winds  and 
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1  h]pim  of  those  prophetic  maids, 
l*d  on  Hertfaa  in  deep  forest  glades  | 
rel  lay,  that  cheerM  tiie  baron's  feast  | 
B  of  citjr  pomp,  of  monk  and  priest, 
Ajrer,  and  many  a  ([;uild  in  long  array, 
church  pacing  on  the  great  saints  dij* 
ly  a  Terse  which  to  myself  I  sang, 
ke  the  tear,  yet  stole  away  the  pang, 
which  in  lamenting  I  renew'd. 
,  a  matron  now,  of  sober  mien, 
int  still  and  with  no  earthly  sheen, 
I  a  fa^ry  child  my  childhood  woo'd 
ny  dawn  of  thonght — ^Philosophy, 
then  unconscious  of  herself,  pardie, 
00  other  name  than  poesy } 
t  a  gift  from  heaven,  in  lifeful  glee, 
I  but  newly  left  a  mother*!  knee, 
and  play  *d  with  bird,  and  flower,  and  stone, 
elfin  playfellows  well  known, 
reveal'd  to  innocence  alone. 

gentle  artist !  now  I  can  descry 

creation  with  a  mastering  eye, 

iwake !    And  now  in  fiz*d  gaze  stand, 

ader  through  the  Eden  of  thy  hand  i 

e  green  arches,  on  the  fountain  clear 

nent  shadows  of  the  crossing  deer, 

I  that  serviceable  nymph  I  stoop, 

tal  from  its  restless  pool  to  scoop. 

longer !  I  myself  am  there, 

B  ground-sward,  and  the  banquet  share. 

at  sweep  that  lute's  love-echoing  strings, 

( upon  the  maid,  who  gazing  sings: 

and  listen  to  the  tinkling  bells 

s  high  tower,  and  think  that  there  she 

dwells. 

Boccaccio's  soul  I  stand  pos^est, 

the  an  air  like  life,  that  swells  my  chest 

Itness  of  the  world,  0  thou  once  free, 
lys  Cur,  rare  land  of  courtesy ! 
ice !  with  the  Tuscan  fields  and  hills ! 
>us  Amo  fed  with  all  their  rills ; 
{htest  star  of  star^bright  Italy ! 
ate,  populous,  all  treasures  thine, 
en  torn,  the  olive,  and  the  vine. 


F9it  cities,  galhmt  mansions,  castles  old. 
And  forests,  where  beside  his  leafy  hold 
The  sullen  boar  hath  heard  the  distant  horn, 
And  whets  his  tusks  against  the  gnarled  thomi 
Palladian  palace  with  its  storied  hails } 
Fountains,  where  love  lies  listening  to  their  frUst 
Gardens,  where  flings  the  bridge  its  airy  span. 
And  nature  makes  her  happy  home  with  man^ 
Where  many  a  gorgeow  flower  is  duly  fed 
With  its  own  rill,  on  its  own  spangled  bed, 
And  wreathes  the  marble  urn,  or  leans  its  bead, 
A  mimic  mourner,  that  with  veil  withdrawn 
Weeps  liquid  gems,  the  presents  of  the  dawn, 
Thine  all  delights,  and  every  muse  is  thine  i 
And  more  than  all,  th'  embrace  and  intertwint 
Of  all  with  all  in  gay  and  twinkling  danee ! 
Itfid  gods  of  Greece  and  warriors  of  romance. 
See !  Boceace  sits,  unfolding  on  his  knees 
The  new-found  roll  of  old  Meonides  ;* 
But  from  his  mantle'!  fold,  and  near  the  heart. 
Peers  Ovidt  Holy  Book  of  Lovet  sweet  smart  !t 
O  all-enjoying  and  all-blending  sage. 
Long  be  it  mine  to  con  thy  mazy  page, 
Where,  half-conceal'd,  the  eye  of  fancy  views 
Fauns,  nymphs,  and  winged  saints,  all  gradoitt  to 
thy  muse ! 

Still  in  thy  garden  let  me  watch  their  pranks. 
And  see  in  Dian's  vest  between  the  xanki 
Of  the  trim  vines,  some  maid  that  hailf  believM 
The  vettal  fires,  of  which  her  lover  grieves. 
With  that  sly  satyr  peering  through  the  leaves ! 

*  Boccaccio  claimed  for  himself  the  gloiy  of  havfaBg  flnt 
Introduced  the  works  of  Homer  to  his  oounuy. 

t  I  know  few  more  ttrikiog  or  more  interesting  pnofii 
of  the  overwhelming  Influence  which  the  study  of  the 
Greek  aad  Roman  claaics  exercised  on  the  Judgraeau^ 
feellogi,  and  Imaginations  of  the  literati  of  Europe  al  the 
commencement  of  the  restoration  of  litefature,  than  the 
passage  In  the  Fllocopo  of  Boccaccio :  where  the  sage  In* 
strucier,  R«chen,  as  soon  as  tlie  young  prince  and  the 
beautiful  girl,  Biancafi<H«  had  learned  their  lettef%  self 
them  to  study  the  Holjf  Bookf  OvitPt  Art  ^  Lovt.  **  In* 
comincib  Kacheo  a  mettere  11  iuo  oflicio  In  wsseciiilone 
con  iniera  soUecitudinew  E  loro,  In  breve  tempo,  inssg 
oato  a  conoicer  le  letiere,/(ir<  legtrt  U  aanto  iihn  d*  Ov* 
vidiot  ntl  quaU  il  •ammo  poeta  motfro,  eomt  i  itmU 
JkoehidiVemrtiidsbbanotufr^ddieMari^eemitn/' 


JAMES  MONTGOMERY. 


Jaxeb  Montoomeet  was  born  in  Inrine,  Ayr- 
Bhire,  in  1771.  His  ptzents  belonged  to  the  church 
of  the  United  Brethren,  commonly  called  Mora- 
viani,-— a  sect  by  no  means  numerous  in  England, 
and  still  more  limited  in  Scotland.  Having  pre- 
viously sojourned  for  a  short  time  at  a  village  in  the 
Irish  county  of  Antrim,  they  placed  the  future  poet 
at  the  school  of  their  society  at  Fulnick,near  Leeds, 
and  embarked  for  the  West  Indies  as  missionaries 
among  the  negro  slaves.  They  were  the  victims  of 
their  zeal  and  humanity  i  the  husband  died  in  Bar> 
badocsyind  the  wife  in  Tobago. 

After  remaining  two  years  at  Fulnlck,  and,  like 
other  men  of  genius,  disappointing  the  expectations 
of  his  friends  as  a  student,  **  from  very  indolence,** 
he  was  placed  by  them  in  a  retail  shop  at  Mirfield 
near  Wakefield.  This  ungenial  employment  he 
considered  himself-— not  being  under  indentures— 
at  liberty  to  relinquish  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
with  a  view  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  great  world. 
After  spending  other  two  years  at  a  village  near 
Rotherham,  and  a  few  months  with  a  bookseller  in 
London,  he  engaged  as  an  assistant  with  Mr. 
Joseph  Gales  of  ShefiBeld,  who,  published  a  news- 
paper ; — to  the  management  of  which,  in  1794,  he 
succeeded.  This,  though  conducted  with  compara- 
tive moderation,  exposed  him  to  much  enmity — 
rather  inherited  from  his  predecessor  th&n  actually 
incurred  by  himself.  The  liberty  of  the  press  in 
those  days  was,  like  faith, "  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for ;"  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  or  even  a 
word  of  reproach,  against  men  in  **  high  places,** 
was  punished  as  libellous.  Montgomery  did  not 
indeed  share  the  fate  of  some  of  his  stern  sectarian 
forefathers;  but  in  lieu  of  maiming  and  pillory, 
he  had  to  endure  fine  and  imprisonment  Within 
eighteen  months,  and  when  be  had  scarcely  arrived 
at  manhood,  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  rational 
freedom  had  twice  consigned  him  to  a  jail.  During 
the  thirty  years  that  followed,  however,  he  was 
permitted  to  publish  his  opinions,  without  being 
the  object  of  open  persecutions.  Wearied  out,  at 
length,  he  relinquished  his  newspaper,  in  1S25. 
Recently  one  uf  the  government  grants  to  British 
worthies  has  been  conferred  upon  him ;  and — it 
must  be  recorded  to  his  honour — by  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

The  poet  continues  to  reside  in  Sheffield, — 
ttteemed,  admired,  and  beloved:  a  man  of  purer 
mind,  or  more  unsuspected  integrity,  never  existed. 
He  ii  an  honour  to  the  profession  of  letters  i  and 


by  th«  upright  and  nnimpmeliable  tenor  of  his  St- 
even more  than  by  hii  writing*— the  ftamm 
and  convincing  advocate  of  religion.  U  kk  p» 
sonal  appearance,  Montgomery  is  ntbtr  bttovte 
above  the  middle  stature  t  hif  coantenaMi  i 
peculiarly  bland  and  tcmnqoil  i  and  bnt  far  At 
occasional  iparklings  of  a  clcnr  gray  9^%  it  ciril 
scarcely  be  described  aa  ezpressiv*. 

Very  early  in  life,  Montgomery  paMliM  i 
volume  of  poems.  They  were  not,  it  wonll  apim, 
favourably  received  by  the  public  s  nnd  ht  Mim, 
the  disappointment  of  hit  premature  poetkil  aife 
brought  with  it  a  blight  which  bis  mind  hss  itie 
recovered.  "  For  many  yean/'  he  adds,  ••  I  *a 
as  mute  as  a  moulting  bird ;  and  when  the  pan 
of  song  returned,  it  was  without  the  encfgv,  nlf* 
confidence,  and  freedom  which  happier  wmorii 
among  my  contemporaries  have  manifHtod.*  Tte 
Wanderer  of  Switzerland  was  published  In  ISH; 
the  West  Indies,  in  1810 1  the  World  bslM  te 
Flood,  in  1813 1  Greenland  in  1819 1  the 
Island,  in  1827 1  he  has  since  conlcntsd 
with  the  production  of  occasional  verses 

Those  who  can  distinguish  the  fine  gold  froe  ac 
*'  sounding  brass**  of  poetry,  must  place  the  sut 
of  James  Montgomery  high  in  the  list  of  Br.ial 
poets ;  and  those  who  consider  XbMl  the  Ajtie^- 
duty  of  such  is  to  promote  the  cause  of  n\^*L, 
virtue,  and  humanity,  roust  acknowlcdj^e  u  i^ 
one  of  their  most  zealous  and  efiScient  advja>i. 
He  does  not,  indeed,  often  aim  at  bolder  ti^n  i 
imagination ;  but  if  he  seldom  rises  above,  be  see 
sinks  beneath,  the  object  of  which  he  dcsim  ^ 
attainment.  If  he  rarely  startles  us,  he  stiU  sm 
rarely  leaves  us  dissatisfied  {  he  does  not  atw;: 
that  to  which  his  powers  are  unequal,  and  ot.t* 
fore  is  at  all  times  successful.  To  the  inn. 
reader,  it  will  seem  as  if  the  early  bias  of  lu  sat 
and  his  first  associations  had  tinged — we  mij  t-'- 
say  tainted — the  source  from  whence  he  drew  tt* 
inspirations, and  that  his  poems  are  **  sicklird  vr.' 
with  peculiar  impressions  and  opinions  vhicb  (..■ 
to  excite  the  sympathy  of  the  great  mass  cf  o.':* 
kind.  We  should,  however,  recollect,  that,  al:b..:^*< 
he  has  chiefly  addressed  himself  to  those  «  ho  tluis 
with  him,  his  popularity  is  by  no  means  coe&Dr4 
to  them  t  but  that  those  who  read  poelr}-  fv>r  lv 
delight  it  affords  them,  and  without  any  nferrrre 
to  his  leading  design,  acknowledge  his  merit,  izt' 
contribute  to  his  fame. 
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WANDERER   OF    SWITZER- 
LAND. 

IN  81X  PABT8. 

ADVERTISEBfENT. 

itorical  facto  altaded  to  in  The  Waaderer 
rland  may  be  fovnd  in  the  sappleraent  to 
^▼els,  in  Planta*!  History  of  tbe  Helyetic 
zy,  and  in  Zachokke's  Invasion  of  Smrit- 
f  the  French,  in  1798,  translated  by  Dr. 


PART   L 

r  of  SwhserUnd  and  his  lamlly ,  eooHlsUog  of 
ft  to  daughter,  and  her  young  children,  emigrate 
heir  countiy,  In  consequence  of  its  subjugatioa 
•nch.  In  1796,  arrive  at  the  ccKtage  of  a  shop- 
end  the  fronUen,  where  they  are  hospkahly 
sd. 

SHETHUU). 

HOEKEm,  whither  dost  thou  roam  ? 
ittxy  wanderer,  old  and  gray ; 
r«fore  hast  thon  left  thine  home 
the  sonset  of  thy  day  ?'* 

WAROEBEX. 

lie  iuijet  of  my  day, 
■nger !  I  have  lost  my  home  t 
7,  wandering,  old,  and  gray— 
erefore,  therefore  do  I  roam. 

re  mine  arms  a  wife  enfold, 
inting  in  their  weak  embrace  i 
e  my  daughter's  charms  behold, 
tboing  in  that  widowM  face. 

Me  her  infants — 0  their  sire, 
nthy  of  the  race  of  Tell, 
B  battle**  fiercest  fire, 
bk  coontiy'ft  battle  feU !" 

iHXPBKED. 

itmland,  then,  gave  thee  birth  ?" 

WANOERES. 

Ly^— twas  Switzerland  of  yore ; 

degraded  spot  of  earth, 

oa  art  Switzerland  no  more  i 

r  thy  mountains  sunk  in  blood, 
e  the  waves  of  ruin  hurl*d  { 
the  waters  of  the  flood 
Uing  round  a  buried  world.** 

SHEFHERD. 

:  will  time  the  deluge  stop ; 
en  may  Switzerland  be  blest  i 
L  Gothard*s*  hoary  top 
ftU  the  ark  of  Freedom  rest*' 

WANDEEER. 

!— irreparably  lost, 
the  day  that  made  us  slaves, 
Aom*s  ark,  by  tempest  tost, 
nDder*d  in  the  swallowing  waves.** 

hard  to  the  name  of  the  highest  mountain  in 
of  Uri,  the  birthplace  of  Swiss  independence. 


BBEFHE&D. 

<<  Welcome,  wanderer  as  thou  art. 
All  my  blessings  to  partake  i 

Tet  thriee  welcome  to  my  heart. 
For  tliine  ii^red  90imtiy*s  take. 

<<  On  the  western  hiUs  afiir 
Evening  lingers  with  deUgfat, 

While  she  views  her  &vourite  star 
Brightening  on  the  biow  of  night 

«  Here,  though  lowly  be  my  lot. 
Enter  freely,  freely  share 

All  the  comforto  of  my  cot. 
Humble  shelter,  homely  £ue. 

**  Spouse,  I  bring  a  sufiferkig  guest. 
With  his  family  of  grief ; 

Give  the  weary  pilgrims  rest. 
Yield  the  exiles  sweet  relief* 


«I  wUl  yield  them  sweet  relief: 
Weary  pilgrims !  welcome  here ; 

Welcome,  family  of  grief. 
Welcome  to  my  warmett  cheer 


f» 


wahdeeeb. 

*<  When  in  prayer  the  broken  heart 
Asks  a  blessing  from  above. 

Heaven  shall  take  the  wanderer*!  put, 
Heayen  reward  the  stranger*!  lore.** 


**  Haste,  recruit  the  fiuling  ifare. 
High  the  winter-lagoto  raise  i 

See  the  crackling  flames  aspire  t 
O  how  cheerfully  they  blaze ! 

**  Mourners,  now  Ibrget  your  cares. 
And,  till  supper-board  be  crownV» 

Closely  draw  your  fireside  chaka; 
Form  the  dear  domestic  round.** 


**  Host,  thy  smiling  daughters  bring. 
Bring  those  rosy  lads  of  thine ; 

Let  them  mingle  in  the  ring 
With  these  poor  lost  babes  of  mine.** 

SHEPHEED. 

"  Join  the  ring,  my  girls  and  boys  i 
This  enchanting  circle,  this 

Binds  the  social  loves  and  joys  t 
'TIS  the  fairy  ring  of  bliss !" 

wakderee. 

^  0  ye  loves  and  jojrs !  that  sport 

In  the  fairy  ring  of  bliss. 
Oft  with  me  ye  held  your  courts 

I  had  once  a  home  like  this  I 

**  Bountiful  my  former  lot 
As  my  native  country's  rills  | 

The  foundations  of  my  cot 
Were  her  everlasting  hills. 

«  But  those  streams  no  longer  pour 
Rich  abundance  round  my  lands  i 

And  my  father's  cot  no  more 
On  my  father's  mountain  standi. 
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«  By  a  hundred  winten  piled, 

When  the  glacien,*  dirk  with  deeth» 
Hang  o'er  precipices  wild. 

Hang— mpended  bj  a  breath  t 

<*  If  a  pulae  bat  throb  alarm. 

Headlong  down  the  tteepe  thej  &n  i 
For  a  pulse  will  break  the  charm^ — 

Bounding,  bursting,  burying  all. 

**  Struck  with  horror  stiff  and  pale. 
When  the  chaos  breaks  on  high,     ^ 

All  that  view  it  from  the  vale. 
All  that  hear  it  coming,  diet— 

**  In  a  day  and  hour  accurst, 
0*er  the  wretched  land  of  Tell, 

Thus  the  Gallic  ruin  burst. 
Thus  the  Gallic  glacier  fell !» 

SHXPHCKD. 

**  Hush  that  melancholy  strain  i 
Wipe  those  unavailing  tears. 

WAXDEREK. 

<*Nay— I  must,  I  will  complain  i 
Tis  the  privilege  of  years  i 

•*  *Tis  the  privilege  of  wo 
Thus  her  anguish  to  imparts 

And  the  tears  that  freely  flow 
Ease  the  agonizing  heart" 

SHEPHERD. 

**  Yet  suspend  thy  griefs  a  while  i 
See  the  plenteous  table  crown'd  i 

And  my  wife's  endearing  smile 
Beams  a  rosy  welcome  round. 

^  Cheese,  from  mountain  dairies  prest. 
Wholesome  herbs,  nutritious  roots. 

Honey,  from  the  wild-bee's  nest. 
Cheering  wine  and  ripen 'd  fruits  i 

**  These,  with  soul-sustaining  bread. 
My  paternal  fields  afford : — 

On  such  fare  our  fatbcM  fed ; 
Holy  pilgrim !  bless  the  board.** 


PART    IL 

After  supper,  the  Wanderer,  at  the  desire  of  his  hoit, 
relate!  the  •orrows  and  fufferinga  of  his  couotiy  during 
the  Invasioo  and  conqueat  of  it  by  the  French,  in  con- 
oexloo  with  hifl  own  story. 

SHEPHERD. 

*'  Wanderer  !  bowM  with  griefs  and  years, 
Wanderer,  with  the  check  so  pale, 

0  give  language  to  those  tears ! 
Tell  their  melancholy  tale." 


•  More  properlj  the  aTalanchns ;  Immense  accumula- 
Uona  of  ice  and  snow,  balanciMl  on  the  verge  of  the  moun- 
tains in  iuch  aubtle  auspenae,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
nativea,  the  tread  of  the  travel Ut  maj  bring  them  down 
In  deeiniction  upon  him.  The  glacieni  are  more  perma- 
nent maaMS  of  ice,  and  formed  rather  in  the  Tallejs  than 
on  the  sumxnitj  of  the  Alps. 


•*  Stranger-friend,  the  tmn  that  §m 
Down  the  channclt  of  tliis 

Tell  a  mystery  of  wo 
Which  no  human  toogve 


•*  Not  the  pangs  of  *  hope  dcfarM* 
My  tormented  boeon  t«ar>— 

On  the  tomb  of  hope  intcrrM 
Scowls  the  spectre  of  despair. 

^  Where  the  Alpine  summits  rise. 
Height  o*er  height  stupendous  hn 

Like  the  pillars  of  the  skies. 
Like  the  ramparts  of  the  worid: 

«  Bom  in  freedom's  eagle  nest, 
Rock*d  by  whirlwinds  in  their  la 

Nursed  at  freedom's  stormy  bieasl. 
Lived  my  sires  from  age  to  age. 

**  High  o'er  Underwaldea'e  vale. 
Where  the  forest  fronts  the  moci 

Whence  the  boundless  ejre  nugbt  si 
O'er  a  sea  of  mountains  bocne  i 

**  There  my  little  native  cot 
Peep'd  upon  my  father^  tumt^ 

0 !  it  was  a  happy  spot. 
Rich  in  every  rural  chaim ! 

**  There,  my  life,  a  silent  strcaB, 
Glid  along,  yet  seem'd  at  rctt} 

Lovely  as  an  infant's  dream 
On  the  waking  mother'^  brsasL 

•*  Till  the  storm  that  wreekM  ths  « 

In  its  horrible  career, 
Into  hopeless  ruin  hurl'd 

All  this  aching  heart  held  dear. 

**  On  the  pi  incely  towers  of  Bene 
Fell  the  Gallic  thunder-stroke  { 

To  the  lake  of  poor  Lucerne, 
All  submitted  to  the  yoke. 

**  Redino  then  his  standard  raised. 
Drew  his  sword  on  Brunnen's  p^ 

But  in  vain  his  banner  blazed. 
Reding  drew  his  sword  in  vain. 

**  Where  our  conquering  fathers  dis 
Where  their  awful  bones  repose. 

Thrice  the  battlers  fate  he  tried. 
Thrice  o*erthrew  his  coimtry's  U 

**  Happy  then  were  those  who  fell 
Fighting  on  their  father's  giarcs 

Wretched  those  who  lived  to  tell 
Treason  made  the  victors  slaves  I 

•  Brunnco,  at  iho  f  wi  of  the  moaDtaios,** 
of  the  Lake  of  Uri,  where  the  flrR  Swkaa  pau 
Furat  of  Uri,  Werner  Siauffkcher  of  Schvhs, 
of  Melchtal  In  Underwalden,  cooapirNl  agi 
rannj  of  Auatria  in  I3II7,  acain  ki  179S^  bea 
of  the  diet  of  iht^v  iliree  foreac  camona. 

t  On  the  plains  of  Mornrtheo,  where  the  S 
their  first  decisive  victory  orer  the  force  wt 
iherebj  aecunxl  the  independence  of  their  eua 
Reding, at  the  heAil  uf  the  iivMpiof  the  litUe< 
Schwiit,  and  TriderwaMen,  re|ieaxedl7  n 
InradinK  army  of  France. 

t  By  the  n<etstance  of  theee  small  caatnaB, 
General  SchawenlM)urf  was  com|*ellrd  lo  r 
independence,  and  ga^e  them  a  aolema  pt< 
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ly  country'!  life  retired, 
'  driven  fioin  pert  to  pert  i 
Iden  last  expired, 
•velden  wee  the  heart* 

velley  of  their  birth, 
our  guardiftn  monnteint  tttnd  | 
e  of  hearen  end  earth, 
>e  warriors  of  our  land. 

leir  sires  in  olden  time, 
they  met  in  stem  debate  ( 
every  breast  sublime 
I  the  spirit  of  the  state. 

;  menace  fired  their  blood : 
ine  heart  and  voice  they  rose  | 
hand  the  heroes  stood, 
tfied  their  faithless  foes. 

)  heaven,  in  calm  despair, 
f  tum*d  the  tearless  eye, 
country's  wrongs  they  sware 
heir  country*!  rights  to  die. 

from  the  council  came— 
>or  daughter  was  his  wife  i 
alley  loved  his  name  \ 
wasmy  staff  of  life.) 

le  council  field  he  came : 
noble  visage  bum*d ; 
3k  I  caught  the  flame ; 
voice  my  youth  retum'd. 

•m  heaven  my  heart  renew'd, 
beat  through  every  vein  i 
owers,  that  age  had  hew'd, 
.  into  strength  again. 

from  my  couch  I  sprang, 
limb  to  life  restored ; 
bound  my  cottage  rang, 
iatch*d  my  fathers'  sword. 

e  weapon  they  did  wield 
^arthen's  dreadful  day  { 
Dgh  Sempach'sf  iron  field 
le  ploughshare  of  their  way. 
ay  spouse !  in  vain  thy  fears 
ny  fury  to  restrain ; 
ighter !  all  thy  tears, 
children's,  were  in  vain. 

sooner  had  they  disarmed,  on  the  &ith  of 
t,  than  the  enemy  came  suddenly  upon 
omeose  force ;  and  with  threats  of  ezter- 
41ed  them  to  take  the  civic  oath  to  the 
I,  Imposed  upon  all  Switzerland. 
sma  of  the  lower  valley  of  Underwalden 
he  French  message,  which  required  sob- 
ww  consUtmioo,  and  the  Immediate  ■ur. 
itadf  of  nine  of  their  leaders.  When  the 
panied  by  a  menace  of  deetmction,  was 
embly  of  the  district,  all  the  men  of  the 
hundred  in  number,  took  up  arms,  and 
Ives  to  perish  in  the  ruins  of  their  cooniry. 
>  of  Sempach,  the  Austrians  presented  so 
fttmt  with  their  pro|ected  spears,  that  the 
atedly  compelled  to  retire  from  the  attack, 
[iderwalden,named  Arnold  de  Winketiied, 
I  fiunlly  to  his  countrymen,  sprung  upon 
I  burying  as  many  of  their  spears  as  he 
Is  body,  made  a  breach  in  their  line;  the 
,  and  rooted  the  Austrians  with  a  teffiUe 


*  Qv^ly  firom  oar  haetiming  lbee« 
Albert's  netivie  caie  reBoredy 

fir  snldst  th'  eternal  inows, 
Those  who  loved  vsr-tlioet  beloved.* 

**  Then  oar  cottage  we  Ibriook  i 
Tet  u  down  the  steeps  we  pass^, 

Ifaay  an  agonizing  look 
Homeward  o'er  the  hills  we  cut 

'■Now  we  reaeh'd  the  nether  glen. 
Where  in  arms  our  brethren  lay  i 

Thrice  five  hundred  fearless  men. 
Men  of  adamant  were  they  f 

«  Nature's  bulwarks,  built  by  time, 

'Gainst  eternity  to  stand, 
Bfoantains,  terribly  sublime. 

Girt  the  camp  on  either  hand. 

M  Dim  behind,  the  valley  brake 
Into  rocks  that  fled  from  view } 

Fair  in  front  the  gleaming  lake 
RoU'd  its  waters  bright  and  blue. 

«  Midst  the  hamlets  of  the  dale, 
8tantz,t  with  simple  grandeur  crown'd, 

Seem'd  the  mother  of  the  vale. 
With  her  children  scatter'd  round. 

"Midst  the  ruins  of  the  dale 
Now  she  bows  her  hotry  head. 

Like  the  widow  of  the  vmle 
Weeping  o'er  her  children  dead. 

'"  Happier  then  had  been  her  ftte, 

Ere  she  fisll  by  such  a  Ibe, 
Had  an  earthquake  simk  her  state. 

Or  the  lightning  laid  her  low !" 

SHKPHXSIX 

«  By  the  lightning's  deadly  flash 
'  Would  her  foes  had  been  consumed ! 
Or  amidst  the  earthquake's  crash 
Suddenly,  alive,  entombM  t 

«>  Why  did  justice  not  prevmU  ? 


M 


wAXDsmnu 
«<Ah!  it  was  not  thns  to  be!" 


<*  Man  of  grief!  pnrsoe  thy  tale 
To  the  death  of  liberty." 


PART  m. 

The  Wanderer  continues  his  narrative^  and  deseribet  the 
battle  and  massacre  of  Undsrwalden. 


«  Fbom  the  valley  we  descried. 
As  the  Gauls  approach'd  our  shores. 

Keels  that  darken'd  all  the  tide, 
Tempesting  the  lake  with  oars. 

e  Bfany  of  the  Underwaiders,  on  the  approach  of  the 
Fkench  army,  removed  their  fiunilles  and  cattle  among 
the  higher  Alpa ;  and  themselves  retamed  to  Join  their 
bieihren,whohad  encamped  in  their  native  valley, on  the 
boidsfs  of  the  laks^  and  awaited  the  attack  cf  the  eneny. 

t  The  capital  of  Underwalden. 
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**  Then  the  movntun  echoct  nog 
With  the  clangour  of  Alaimt  t 

Shrill  the  ligntl  trampet  sang  i 
All  our  warrion  leapt  to  arint. 

**  On  the  maigin  of  the  flood, 
While  the  fraotic  foe  drew  nigh. 

Grim  at  watching  wolves  we  stood, 
Prompt  as  etgles  stretch'd  to  fly. 

**  In  a  deluge  upon  land 

Burst  their  overwhelming  might  \ 
Back  we  hurlM  them  from  the  strand. 

Oft  returning  to  the  fight 

**  Fierce  and  long  the  combat  held — 
Till  the  waves  were  warm  with  blood. 

Till  the  booming  waters  swellM 
As  they  sank  beneath  the  flood.* 

**  For  on  that  triumphant  day 
Underwalden*s  arms  once  more 

Broke  oppression's  black  array, 
Dash*d  invasion  flkm  her  shore. 

**  Gaul's  surviving  barks  retired. 
Muttering  vengeance  as  they  fled  i 

Hope  in  us,  by  conquest  fired. 
Raised  our  spirits  from  the  dead. 

**  From  the  dead  our  spirits  rose. 
To  the  dead  they  soon  retum'd  | 

Bright,  on  its  eternal  close, 
Underwalden's  glory  bum'd. 

**  Star  of  Switzerland !  whose  rays 
Shed  such  sweet  expiring  light. 

Ere  the  Gallic  comet's  blaze 
Swept  thy  beauty  into  night  .— 

"  Star  of  Switzerland  !  thy  fame 
No  recording  bard  hath  sung  | 

Yet  be  thine  immortal  name 
Inspiration  to  my  tongue  !t 

"  While  the  lingering  moon  delay'd 

In  the  wilderness  of  night. 
Ere  the  mom  awoke  the  shade 

Into  loveliness  and  light :— 

"  Gallia's  tigers,  wild  for  blood, 

Darted  on  our  sleeping  fold: 
Down  the  mountains,  o'er  the  flood, 

Dark  as  thunder  clouds  they  roll'd. 

"  By  the  trumpet's  voice  alarm 'd, 

All  the  valley  burst  awake; 
All  were  in  a  moment  arm'd, 

From  the  barriers  to  the  lake. 


*  The  French  made  their  first  attack  on  the  rallej  of 
Underwalden  fn>m  the  lake:  but,  arter  a  desperate  con- 
flict, they  were  victoriously  n'poUod,  and  two  of  their 
vessels,  containing  five  hundred  men,  perished  in  the  en- 
fugement. 

t  la  the  last  and  decisivn  t>attlo,  the  Underwalders 
vrere  overpowered  by  two  French  armlt-s,  which  rvshed 
upon  them  from  the  op(in»il»*  mounlains,  and  surrounded 
their  camp,  while  an  assault,  at  the  same  lime,  was  made 
opon  thtm'  from  the  lake. 


**  In  that  ralley,  oo  tint  thoce. 
When  the  graves  gire  up  tbtk 

At  the  trumpet's  voiee  ooee 
Shall  those  slmnbcrers  qait 


••  For  the  glen  that  gmvw  tbcM  bfatk 
Hides  their  ashes  in  its  wuobs 

O !  tis  venerable  earth. 
Freedom's  cradle,  fiecdoa^ 

**  Then  on  every  side  begaa 

That  unutterable  fight  i 
Never  rose  th'  astonish'd  sa 

On  so  horrible  a  sigbL 

**  Once  an  eagle  of  the  roek 
( 'Twas  an  omen  of  cor  £Ue) 

Stoop'd,  and  from  my  scatterM 
Bore  a  lambkin  to  his 


<•  While  the  parents  fed  their 
Lo !  a  cloud  of  vultures 

By  voracious  famine  stung. 
Wildly  screaming,  rosh'd 

**  Fiercely  fought  the 

Though  by  multitudes  oppnita 
Till  their  little  ones  were  slaiBt 

Till  they  perish'd  on  their  mmL 

<  More  unequal  was  the  fray 
Which  our  band  of  brethren 

More  insatiate  o'er  their  prey 
Gaul's  remorselesn  vultuct 


"  In  innumerable 

Swoln  with  furj',  grim  with  hknd. 
Headlong  roll'd  the  hordes  of  slaves, 

And  inguird  us  with  a  flood. 

"  In  the  whirlpool  of  that  flood. 
Firm  in  fortitude  divine. 

Like  th'  eternal  rocks  we  stood. 
In  the  cataract  of  the  Rhine.* 

*<  Till  by  tenfold  foree  assail'd. 

In  a  hurricane  of  fire. 
When  at  length  our  phalanx  faii'd. 

Then  our  courage  blazed  the 


"  Broken  into  feeble  baiMls, 
Fighting  in  dissever'd  parts. 

Weak  and  weaker  grew  our  hands. 
Strung  and  stronger  still  our 

**  Fierce  amid  the  loud  alarms. 
Shouting  in  the  foremost  fray. 

Children  raised  their  little  arms 
In  their  country's  evil  day. 

"  On  their  country's  dying  bed, 
Wives  and  husbands  pour'd  their  bn 

Many  a  youth  and  maiden  bled. 
Married  at  thine  altar,  Death.t 


•  At  SchaflTiauwn.— Se*»  Coxe^  Trav«4a. 

t  In  this  ml«*raMe  conflirt,  many  <4  th0  wa 
childrrn  of  thel'nderwalderi  fnifhi  in  th4i  raak 
husbamls,  and  (alhcn,  ami  frieiuls,  aikI  ttll  f  kir 
their  country. 
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atter'd  o*er  the  plaio, 
sUll  the  battle  gnw|^ 
of  the  slain, 
those  jTour  prowess  slew  t 

I  DOW  jronr  deeds  relate  ? 
ell  UDwept,  unknowiii 
n  your  coontry'ft  £ste» 
^g  in  TOOT  own. 

Jour,  naught  ayail'd 
nerdless  a  foe  i 
erves  of  heroes  iail'd, 
then  could  strike  a  blow, 

[een  th'  assassin's  blade 
)  father  to  the  ground ; 
)  infant*!  breast  cooTej'd 
3tber's  heart  a  wound.* 

ten  thus  expired  i 
:  expiring  flame, 
lal  feeling  fired, 
1  of  Switzers  caroe.t 

iteeps  beyond  the  lake, 
nter's  weight  of  snow, 
age  laranges  break, 
]g  all  below4 

'  rushM  with  headlong  might, 
an  the  panting  wind  | 
lem  fear  and  flight, 
silence  all  behind. 

»rest  of  the  foe 

ore  the  thunder  strokes, 

aid  the  cedars  low, 

y  overwhelmM  the  oaks. 

hew*d  their  dreadful  way  i 
nnben  forced  to  yield, 
eath  they  lay, 

OEBS  or  THE  FIELD." 


PART    IV. 

lies  the  circumstancee  attendlQg  the 
death  of  Alben. 

SHKPHEmO. 

!  memory  of  the  brafe, 
irits  of  the  dead  j 
merable  grave, 
)nsecrated  bed. 

cheer  thy  drooping  soul, 
ing  goblet  take  i 
!p  delicious  bowl, 
urtyrM  brethren's  sake. 


lie  mtssacre  followed  the  hetlle. 
{(•devoted  heroes  frncn  the  canton  of 
*  cloee  of  the  battle,  to  the  aid  of  their 
a  Idea;  and  perished  to  a  maa,  after 
heir  number. 

e  tremendinis  torrents  of  melting  snow 
B  lops  of  the  Alps,  and  delufe  all  the 
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«HaU!-«UhaU!  the patriofb gnvt, 

YalAUT'li  TeMnbto  bed  I 
Hail !  the  memory  of  the  bnTt, 

HaU!  thespiiltiofthedMd. 

«  Time  tMr  tiiniiplM  ahiU  ptoeliSB^ 
And  their  lidi  rtwud  bt  tkie,«-> 

Immortality  of  lame. 
Immortality  of  bhsf." 


"  On  that  mehttdwly  plain. 

In  that  eonfliet  of  deepair. 
How  was  noble  Albert  tlaln  f 

How  didst  tlMra,  old  warrior,  hn  V* 


« In  the  agony  of  strife. 

Where  the  heart  of  battle  bled,  \ 

Where  his  country  ket  her  life,  ( 

Gtorious  Albert  bowM  Us  head. 

*  When  our  phalanx  brake  away. 

And  our  stooleet  sokiien  fell. 
Where  the  dark  rocks  dhnm'd  the  day, 

Scowling  o'er  the  deepest  dell  i 

<*  There,  like  lions  old  in  blood. 
Lions  rallying  round  their  den, 

Albert  and  his  warriors  stood } 
We  were  lew,  but  we  wen  men. 

**  Breast  to  breast  we  fought  the  ground, 

Arm  to  arm  repellM  the  foe  \ 
Every  motion  was  a  wound, 

And  a  death  was  eveqr  Mow. 

«  Thus  the  clouds  of  sunset  beam 

Warmer  with  expiring  light ; 
Thus  autumnal  meteoft  stream 

Redder  through  the  darkening  night 

«  Miracles  our  ehampioBS  wrought— 
Who  their  dying  deeds  shall  teU ! 

O  how  gloriously  they  fought ! 
How  triumphantly  thqr  litll ! 

<*  One  by  one  gave  up  the  ghost. 
Slain,  not  conquer'd,— they  died  free. 

Albert  stood,r-himself  a  host: 
Last  of  aU  the  Swiss  was  he. 

*<  So,  when  night  with  rising  shade 
Climbs  the  Alps  from  steep  to  steep, 

Till,  in  hoaiy  gloom  array^ 
All  the  giant  mountains  sletp ; 

*<  High  in  heaven  their  monarch*  stands. 
Bright  and  beauteous  lirom  afar. 

Shining  unto  distant  lands 
Like  a  new-created  star. 

•  Mont  Blanc ;  which  is  so  much  hif  her  than  the  sur- 
rounding Alps,  that  it  catches  and  retains  the  beams  of 
the  sun  tvttnif  minmim  earlier  and  later  than  they,  and, 
crowned  whh  eternal  Ice,  may  be  seen  IhMn  an  faaoiease 
disunce  purpling  with  his  eastern  light,  or  crhassned 
with  his  setting  gloiy  while  mist  and obscuritjr  rssiooihe 
mountains  below. 
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«  While  I  struggled  through  the  fight, 
Albert  was  my  sword  tnd  shield ; 

Till  straoge  horror  quench'd  my  sight, 
And  I  fainted  on  the  field. 

«  Slow  awakening  from  that  trance. 

When  my  soul  retumM  to  day, 
Vanish'd  were  the  fiends  of  France^^ 

But  in  Albert's  blood  I  lay. 

"  Slain  for  me,  his  dearest  brekth 

On  my  lips  he  did  resign ; 
Slain  for  me,  he  snatch'd  his  death 

From  the  blow  that  menaced  mine. 

«  He  had  raised  his  dying  head. 

And  was  gazing  on  my  face ; 
As  I  woke,-«the  spirit  fled. 

But  Ifelt  his  last  embrace." 

8HVPHEBD. 

«  Man  of  suffering !  such  a  tale 
Would  bring  tears  from  marble  eyes !" 

WAlfDKREK. 

«  Ha !  my  daughter's  cheek  grows  pelt  !*» 

WAlfDULEX*S  WIFK. 

«•  Help  !  0  help !  my  daughter  dies !" 

WANDEEER. 

<*  Calm  thy  transports,  0  my  wife ! 
Peace !  for  these  dear  orphans'  sake !" 

WAHDEKEK^b  WIFE. 

«*  0  my  joy,  my  hope,  my  life, 
0  my  child,  my  child,  awake  !'• 

WAIfDERER. 

"  God !  0  God,  whose  goodness  gives ; 
God  !  whose  wisdom  takes  away — 
Spare  ray  c^ild." 

SHEPHERD. 

"  She  lives,  she  lives  I" 

WANDERER. 

«  Lives  ?— my  daughter,  didst  thou  say  ? 

«  God  Almighty,  on  my  knees, 

In  the  dust  will  I  adore 
Thine  unsearchable  decrees ; 

— She  was  dead : — she  lives  once  more." 

wanderer's  daughter. 
"  When  poor  Albert  died,  no  prayer 

Caird  him  back  to  hated  life : 
O  that  I  had  peiishM  there. 

Not  his  widow,  but  his  wife  I' 


i»» 


WANDERER. 

"  Dare  my  daughter  thus  repine  ? 

Albert,  answer  from  above ; 
Tell  me, — are  these  infants  thine. 

Whom  their  mother  does  not  love  ?" 

wanderer's  daughter. 
"  Does  not  love ! — my  father,  hear  j 

Hear  me,  or  my  heart  will  break ; 
Dear  is  life,  but  only  dear 

For  my  parents*,  children's  sake. 


«  Bow'd  to  Heayen'k 
I  am  worthy  yet  of  yo«  i 

Tea ! — I  am  a  mother  atill. 
Though  I  feel  a  widow.  taoJ 


wiH. 


WAKDl 

«  Mother,  widow,  mower,  •!!, 
All  kind  names  in  one,— i^y  ^Oii 

On  thy  fiuthful  neck  I  £aUt 
Kiss  me, — are  we  reconetled  f* 


wahderck's  oAvei 

«  Tea,  to  Albert  I  appeml  > 
Albert,  answer  from  above. 

That  my  father's  breast  may  ftd 
All  bn  daughter's  heart  of  tove." 

shepherd'*  WlfX. 

M  Faint  and  wayworn  as  they  be 
With  the  day's  long  joamcy,  sin. 

Let  thy  pilgrim  family 
Now  with  me  to  rest  retire.** 

WAITDERCB. 

«  Yes,  the  hour  invites  to  sleep  i 
Till  the  morrow  we  mutt  paits— 

Nay,  my  daughter,  do  not  weep, 
Do  not  weep  and  break  my  hsMt 

**  Sorrow-soothing  sweet  repose 
On  your  peaceful  pillows  light  t 

Angel  hands  your  eyelids  closer 
Dream  of  Paradise  to^^iigliL'* 


PART    V. 

The  Wanderer,  being  left  alone  with  the  Af(^ 
his  adTenturee  after  the  battle  of  Uadcra 

SHEPHERD. 

"  When  the  good  man  yields  his  tri 
(For  the  good  man  never  dies,) 

Bright,  beyond  the  gulf  of  death, 
Lo !  the  land  of  promise  lies. 

«  Peace  to  Albert's  awful  shade, 
In  that  land  where  sorrows  cease 

And  to  Albert's  ashes,  laid 
In  the  earth's  cold  bosom,  peace." 

WANDERER. 

**  On  the  fatal  field  I  lay. 

Till  the  hour  when  twilight  pak. 
Like  the  ghost  of  dying  day, 

Wander'd  down  the  darkening  vi 

**  Then  in  agony  I  rose. 

And  with  horror  look'd  around. 

Where,  embracing  friends  and  foe«« 
Dead  and  dying,  strew 'd  the  grou 

"  Many  a  widow  fix'd  her  eye, 
WeepinfT,  where  her  husband  ble 

Heedless,  though  her  babe  was  by. 
Prattling  to  his  father  dead. 
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**  Many  t  mother,  in  despair. 
Turning  up  the  ghtstly  slain, 

Sought  her  son,  her  hero  there. 
Whom  she  long*d  to  seek  in  Tiin. 

**  Dark  the  evening  shadows  ioll*d 
On  the  eye  that  gleam 'd  in  death  { 

And  the  evening  dews  fell  cold 
On  the  lip  that  gasp*d  for  breath. 

**  As  I  gazed,  an  ancient  dame, 
—She  was  childless  by  her  look,— 

With  refreshing  cordials  came ; 
Of  her  bounty  I  partook. 

**  Then,  with  desperation  bold, 
Albert's  precious  corpse  I  bore 

On  these  shoulders  weak  and  old, 
Bow'd  with  misery  before. 

**  Albert's  angel  gave  me  strength. 
As  I  stagger'd  down  the  glen } 

And  I  hid  my  charge  at  length 
In  its  wildest,  deepest  den. 

**  Then,  returning  through  the  shade 
To  the  battle  scene,  I  sought, 

'Mongst  the  slain,  an  axe  and  spade  i 
With  such  weapons  FAKKimr  fouf^t 

**  8c3rthet  for  swords  our  youth  did  wield, 

In  that  execrable  strife : 
Ploughshares  in  that  horrid  field 

Bled  with  slaughter,  breathed  with  life. 

<*  In  a  dark  and  lonely  cave. 

While  the  glimmering  moon  aroee, 

Thus  I  dug  my  Albert's  grave  i 
There  his  hallow'd  limbs  repose. 

**  Tears  then,  tears  too  long  represt, 
Gush'd:— they  fell  like  healing  batan. 

Till  the  whirlwind  in  my  breast 
Died  Into  a  dreary  calm. 

^  On  the  fresh  earth's  humid  bed, 
Where  my  martyr  lay  enshrined, 

This  forlorn,  unhappy  head. 
Crazed  with  anguish,  I  reclined. 

"  But  while  o'er  my  weary  eyes 
Soothing  slumbers  seem'd  to  creep. 

Forth  I  sprang,  with  strange  surprite. 
From  the  clasping  arms  of  sleep. 

^  For  the  bones  of  Albert  dead 
Heaved  the  turf  with  horrid  throef. 

And  his  grave  beneath  my  head. 
Burst  asunder ; — Albert  rose ! 

** « Ha !  my  son — ^my  son,'  I  cried, 
*  Wherefore  hast  thou  left  thy  grave  P 

'  Fly,  my  father,'  he  replied  t 

<  Save  my  wife — my  children  save.* 

**  In  the  passing  of  i  breath 
This  tremendous  scene  was  o*er  i 

Darkness  shut  the  gates  of  death. 
Silence  seal'd  them  at  before. 


**  One  pale  moment  fix'd  I  stood 

In  astonishment  severe ; 
Horror  petrified  my  b1ood,-~ 

I  was  wither'd  up  with  fear. 

'*  Then  a  sudden  trembling  came 

O'er  my  limbs  ;  I  felt  on  fire. 
Burning,  quivering  like  a  flame 

In  the  instant  to  expire." 

SHCTHUin. 

«  Rather  like  the  mountain  oak. 

Tempest-shaken,  rooted  fast. 
Grasping  strength  from  every  stroke. 

While  it  wresUes  with  the  blast." 

WAHDEHZm. 

"  Ay  J — ^my  heart,  unwont  to  yield. 
Quickly  quell'd  the  strange  affright, 

And  undaunted  o'er  the  field 
I  began  my  lonely  flight 

"  Loud  the  gusty  night-wind  blew. 
Many  an  awful  pause  between. 

Fits  of  light  and  darkness  flew. 
Wild  and  sudden  o'er  the  scene. 

«  For  the  moon's  resplendent  eye 
Gleams  of  transient  glory  shed  i 

And  the  clouds,  athwart  the  sky 
Like  a  routed  army,  fled. 

«  Sounds  and  voices  fill'd  the  vale. 

Heard  alternate  loud  and  low ; 
Shouts  of  victory  swell'd  the  gale. 

But  the  breezes  murmur'd  wo. 

**  As  I  climb'd  the  mountain's  side. 
Where  the  lake  and  valley  meet. 

All  my  country's  power  and  pride 
Lay  in  ruins  at  my  feet 

«  On  that  grim  and  ghastly  plain 
Underwalden's  heart-strings  broke. 

When  she  saw  her  heroes  slain. 
And  her  rocks  receive  the  yoke.    • 

<*  On  that  plain,  in  childhood's  hour?. 
From  their  mothert  arms  set  free. 

Oft  those  heroes  gather'd  flowers. 
Often  chased  the  wandering  bee. 

«  On  that  plain,  in  rosy  youth. 
They  had  fed  their  father*s  flocks. 

Told  their  love,  and  pledged  their  truth. 
In  the  shadow  of  those  loeks. 

<*  There,  with  shepherd's  pipe  and  song. 

In  the  merry  mingling  dance. 
Once  they  led  their  brides  along. 

Now ! Peiditkm  seize  thee,  France  l*\ 

SHSFHUin. 

«  Heard  not  Heaven  th'  accusing  cries 
Of  the  bkwd  that  smoked  around. 

While  the  life-wmim  sacrifice 
Palpitated  oo  the  ground  ^^ 
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MONTGOMERY. 


WAVDISnu 

<*  Wnith  in  lilenct  baapt  his  tton^ 
To  oonfouod  the  guilty  foe  s 

But  the  thunder  will  not  roar 
Till  the  flash  has  struck  the  blow. 

«  Vengeance,  vengeance  will  not  stay  i 
It  shall  burst  on  Gallia's  head, 

Sudden  as  the  judgmentnlay 
To  the  unexpeeting  dead. 

**  From  the  IleyoIution*s  flood 

Shall  a  fiery  dragon  start ; 
He  shall  drink  his  mother's  blood. 

He  shall  eat  his  father's  heart 

**  Nurst  by  anarchy  and  crime. 
He  '■  "but  distance  mocks  my  sight, 

O  thou  great  avenger,  Time  ! 
Bring  thy  strangest  birth  to  light** 

SHEPHIimD. 

**  Prophet !  thou  hast  spoken  well. 
And  I  deem  thy  words  divine  s 

Now  the  mournful  sequel  tell 
Of  thy  country's  woes  and  thine." 

WAKDEBEB. 

«  Though  the  moon's  bewilder'd  bark. 
By  the  midnight  tempest  tost, 

In  a  sea  of  vapours  dark, 
In  a  gulf  of  clouds  was  lost  s 

"  Still  my  journey  I  pursued, 
C limbing  many  a  weary  steep, 

Whence  the  closing  scene  I  view'd 
With  an  eye  that  could  not  weep, 

"  Stantz*— a  melancholy  pyre — 
And  her  hamlets  blazed  behind, 

With  ten  thousand  tongues  of  fire 
Writhing,  raging  in  the  wind.* 

*•  Flaming  piles,  where'er  I  tum'd, 
Cast  a  grim  and  dreadful  light ; 

Like  funereal  lamps  they  burn'd 
In  the  sepulchre  of  night } 

"  While  the  red  illumined  flood, 
With  a  hoarse  and  hollow  roar, 

Seem*d  a  lake  of  living  blood, 
Wildly  weltering  on  tlie  shore. 

*<  Midst  the  mountains  far  away, 
Soon  I  spied  the  sacred  spot. 

Whence  a  slow  consuming  ray 
GUmmer'd  from  my  native  cot 

*<  At  the  sight  my  brain  was  fired, 
And  afresh  my  heart's  wounds  bled  { 

Still  I  gazed »        the  spark  expired-* 
Nature  seem'd  extinct: — I  fled. 


<*Fled;  and,  •re  tlM 
Reach'd  tb*  lonely 
Where  my  wife,  my  ehilditm 


^*V. 


PART    VL 

The  Wanderer  infcnna  the  ehepheid  lhsi,aifl 
pie  of  many  of  his  countrymen  flylag 
of  France,  it  is  his  Intention  to 
province  of  America. 


t 


*  Tb<»  town  of  Sunu,  and  the  MrroundiDf  villacoa, 
w«re  burnt  bj  the  Frooch  oo  the  ni^ht  after  the  battle  of 
Undemlden,  and  the  beautiful  valley  was  converted 
into  a  wildernen 


"  WAirDEEEm,  whither  wvmldst 
To  what  region  far  awmy 

Bend  thy  steps  to  find  a  hot. 
In  the  twilight  of  thy  day  ?» 


"  In  the  twilight  of  my  day, 
I  am  hastening  to  the  Weiti 

There  my  weaiy  limbs  to  lay. 
Where  the  sun  retires  to  rest 

«  Far  beyond  th'  Atlantie  foods, 
Stretch'd  beneath  the  ewning  i^, 

Realms  of  mountaine,  dark  with  wss^ 
In  Columbia's  bosom  lio. 


"  There,  in  glens  and  caTeras 
Silent  since  the  world 

Dwells  the  virgin  Solitnde, 
Unbetray'd  by  £aithlcH 


raisj. 


t 

«*  Where  a  tyrant  never  trod. 
Where  a  slave  was  never  knowa. 

But  where  Nature  worships  God 
In  the  wilderness  alone : 

" — Thither,  thither  would  I  roan; 

There  my  children  may  be  frec{ 
I  for  them  will  find  a  home. 

They  shall  tind  a  grave  for 


«  Though  my  fathers'  bones  afar 
In  their  native  land  repose. 

Yet  beneath  the  twilight  star 
Soft  on  mine  the  turf  shall  close. 

**  Though  the  mould  that  wraps  my  di 
When  this  storm  of  life  is  o*er. 

Never  since  creation  lay 

On  a  human  breast  t>eforc  }— 

"  Yet  in  sweet  communion  there. 
When  she  follows  to  the  dead. 

Shall  my  bosom *s  partner  share 
Her  poor  husband's  lowly  bed. 

**  Albert's  babes  shall  deck  our  gravt, 
And  my  daughter's  duteous  teaxt 

Bid  the  flowery  verdure  wave 
Through  the  winter  waste  of  yean 


SHCFHEmn. 

"  Long  before  thy  sun  descend. 
May  thy  woes  and  wanderings 

Late  and  lovely  be  thixte  end } 
Hope  and  triumph,  joy  and 
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ikes,  at  day's  decline,  ' 

a  through  the  gathering  gloom, 

atest  moments  shine 

h  the  nightfall  of  the  tomh.** 

WARDEUaU 

our  parents  perish'd  here, 
e  phoenix  on  her  nest, 
fledged  her  wings  appear, 
ig  in  the  golden  West 

shall  her  sons  repair, 
jTond  the  roaring  main 
native  country  there, 
eir  Switzerland  again. 

ns,  can  ye  chain  the  will  f 
canst  thou  quench  the  heart  / 
I  my  country  still, 
T  !  where'er  thou  art. 

was  in  hoary  time, 
tur  fathers  sallied  forth, 
ofidence  sublime, 
le  famine-wasted  North.* 

n,  in  a  land  of  rocks 
I  Scandinavia,  give, 
im\ !  where  our  flocks 
r  little  ones  may  live.' 

ty  pray'd ;       a  sacred  hand 
m  by  a  path  unknown, 
»ar  delightful  land 

I  yet  must  call  my  own. 

rale  of  Switz  they  came, 
eir  meliorating  toil 
forests  to  the  flame, 
eir  ashes  to  the  soil. 

their  ardent  labours  spread, 
)ve  the  mountain  snows 
beauty  show'd  her  head, 
aew  creation  rose ! 

*gions  wild  and  wide, 

II  pierce  the  savage  woods, 
)  rocks  in  purple  pride, 

the  valleys,  tame  the  floods  i 

eauteous  inland  isle, 
rest  sea  embraced, 
:e  desolation  smile 
depth  of  his  own  waste. 


tradition  among  the  Swiss,  thai  they  are 
the  ancient  Scandinavians;  among  whom, 
,  thnre  arose  so  grievous  a  (amine,  thai  it 
in  the  assembly  of  the  nation,  that  every 
his  fkmiij  should  quit  their  country,  and 
lession.  Six  thousand,  chosen  bj  lot,  thus 
ce  from  the  North.  Thej  prayed  to  Ood 
n  to  a  land  like  their  own,  where  thej 
freedom  and  quiet,  finding  fi)od  for  their 
suire  ht  their  cattle.  Qod,  says  the  tradi* 
to  a  valley  among  the  Alps,  where  they 
he  forests,  built  the  town  of  Swhs,  and 
4ed  and  cultivated  the  cantons  of  Uri  and  I 


**  There,  anenTlsd  tad  imkiiowa, 
We  shall  dwell  Mean  tnd  frtt, 

In  a  eonntiy  all  ov  own. 
In  a  land  of  UbMly.^ 


fBEPHBED. 

*  Tet  the  woods,  the  rocks,  the  streams, 
UnbeloTed,  shall  bring  to  mind. 

Warm  with  •Tening'fe  purple  beams, 
Dearer  ohjectt  left  behind  i 

"  And  thy  natiTe  eonntry'a  song, 

Caroll^  in  a  foreign  clime. 
When  new  echoes  shall  prolong,— 

Simple,  tender,  and  sublime  i 

<<  How  will  thy  poor  cheek  ton  pale, 
And,  hefore  thy  hanish'd  eyei, 

Underwalden^  charming  vale 

And  thine  own  sweet  cottage  rise  !'* 


"  By  the  glorkms  ghost  of  Tbll  i 

By  Mogarthen*!  awful  fray ) 
By  the  field  where  Albert  fell 

In  thy  last  and  bitter  day  i 

"  Soul  of  Switzerland,  arise ! 

——Ha!  the  spell  has  waked  the  deadt 
From  her  ashes  to  the  skies 

Switzerland  exalti  htr  bead. 

<■  See  the  queen  of  motrntaini  stand 

In  immortal  mail  complete. 
With  the  lightning  in  her  hand. 

And  the  Alps  beneath  her  feet. 

■*  Hark !  her  voice  t — '  My  sons,  awake  x 
Freedom  dawns,  behold  the  day : 

From  the  bed  of  bondage  break, 
^is  your  mother  calls^— obey.' 

<*  At  the  sound,  our  fathers*  graves. 

On  each  ancient  battle-plain, 
Utter  groans,  and  toss  like  waves 

When  the  wild  blast  sweeps  the  maiiw 

«  Rise,  my  brethren !  cast  away 
All  the  chains  that  bind  you  slaves  i 

Rise,--0^ur  mother's  voice  ob^y, 
An4  appease  your  fiUhen'  grayee. 

«  Strike! — the  conflict  is  begun  { 
Freemen,  soldiers,  follow  me. 
Shout !  the  victory  is  won, — 

SwrrZEELAND  AMD  U4KKTT  !" 
SBSPHZED. 

**  Warrior,  warrior,  stay  thine  arm ! 
Sheathe,  O  sheathe  thy  frantic  sword  !** 

WAirDKKU. 

«  Ah !  I  rave— I  &int-<^th0  charm 
Flies,  ■  I  and  memory  is  restored. 

*  Yes,  to  agony  restored 

From  the  too  transporting  charm  K-v 
Sleep  for  efer,  0  my  sword  I 

B«  Uioo  wither'd,0  mint  ana! 
80S 


tm 


llONTGaMSBY. 


«  SwitzM land  is  Irat  a  name  t 
^Y«t  I  hiif  where^  I  iMBy 

That  my  heart  is  still  the  same, 
Switzerland  is  still  ay 


THE  GRAVS; 

Thsbb  is  a  ealmfbr  those  who  weep^ 
A  lest  for  weary  pilgrims  found. 
They  so£Uy  lie  and  sweetly  sle^ 

Low  in  the  gnmnd* 

Th»  stonn  that  wrecks  the  winter  sky 
No  mfif  disturbs  their  deep  repose. 
Than  smnmer  e^wing^  latest  si|^ 

That  shvia  the  loti^ 

I  loaf  to  lay  this  painfal  head 
And  aching  heart  beneath  the  soil, 
To  shunber  in  that  dreamless  bed 

From  all  my  toiL 

For  misery  stole^me  at  my  birth. 
And  cast  me  helpless  on  the  wild  t 
I  perish  t— O  my  mother  earth. 

Take  home  thy  duld. 

On  thy  dear  lap  tlMse  limbs  reclined, 
Shatt  gently  moulder  into  thee : 
Nor  leaTe  one  wretched  trace  behind 

Resembling  me. 

Halt ! — a  strange  sound  afiVights  mine  ear ; 
My  pulse,— my  biain  runs  wild, — I  rave ; 
— ^Ah  !  who  art  thou  whose  voice  I  hear  ? 

I  am  THE  GBAVE  !" 


**  Tlie  ORAVB,  that  never  spake  before, 
Hath  found  at  length  a  tongue  to  chide  t 
O  listen  ! — I  will  speak  no  more  :— 

Be  silent,  pride ! 

*'  Art  thou  a  wretch  of  hope  forlorn. 
The  victim  of  consumiug  care  ? 
It  thy  distracted  conscience  torn 

By  fell  despair? 

"  Do  fbul  misdeeds  of  former  times 
Wring  with  remorse  thy  guilty  breast  ? 
And  ghosts  of  unforgiven  crimes 

Murder  thy  rest ! 

**  LashM  by  the  furies  of  the  mind. 
From  wrath  and  vengeance  wouldst  thou  flee  ? 
Ah !  think  not,  hope  not,  fool,  to  find 

A  friend  in  me. 

«  By  all  the  terrors  of  the  tomb. 
Beyond  the  power  of  tongue  to  tell ; 
By  the  dread  secrets  of  my  womb } 

By  death  and  hell } 

«*  I  charge  thee  live  ! — repent  and  pray, 
In  dust  thine  infamy  dep\oi«\ 
There  yet  is  mercy— fo  lYiy  wvf , 


"Artthonm 

The  J^  of  Innocent 

Kartearing  dmj9§aK 


Andtmqrilnll^ 


stin 

ipssl: 

win 
atim 


«Olivb! 

The  sweet 

Rely  on  HenrctD^ 


"  Art  thou  e  wawdi 
Overwhelming  tempesti  Aown  thy  bs 
A  shipwreckM  enirerer,  hast  thoe  bes 

BCsfoitnae^  msi 

^Though  long  of  winds  aad  waves  tl 
Ck>ndemnM  in  wretchedness  to  nan, 
Livz  .^— tboa  ahaJt  mwirih  a  sheltering 


\ 


▲  quiet 


<■  To  ntmrosHiv  didtt  thou  trat  tb j 
And  was  thy  friend  a  deadly  foe. 
Who  stole  into  th  j  lueast  to  aim 

▲  sorer  Mow? 

"  Live  S— end  repine  not  oht  his  kii, 
A  loss  unworthy  to  be  folds 
Thou  hast  mistelren  eordid  dnss 

Forfifandihip%i 

«<  Seek  the  true  treeeore,  seUoss  §am 
Of  power  the  fiercest  grieft  to  catai. 
And  soothe  the  bosom's  deepest  woss 

Witbbeavcnfyb 

<*  Did  woman's  charms  thy  yvuth  bff 
And  did  the  fair  one  faithless  prove  p 
Hath  she  betrayM  thee  with  a  smik, 

And  sold  thy  Ion 

«  Live  !    Twaa  n  false  bewiMeriDg  i 
Too  often  love's  insidious  dart 
Thrills  the  fond  soul  with  wild  desire 

But  kills  the  bet 

«  Thou  yet  shalt  know,  bow  sweet,  b 
To  gaze  on  listening  beauty'k  eye; 
To  ask^-^and  pause  in  hope  and  tai 

TiU  abe  icp^. 

«  A  nobler  flame  ahall  warm  thy  bite 
A  brighter  maiden  faithful  prove; 
Thy  youth,  thine  age,  shall  yet  be  bk 

Lq  woman's  lorCi 

«  — Whate'er  thy  lot,— whoe'er  th« 
Confess  thy  folly,  kiss  the  rod. 
And  in  thy  chastening  sorrows  see 

The  hand  of  Gob. 

«A  bruised  reed  he  will  not  break; 
Afflictions  all  his  children  feel ; 
He  wounds  them  for  his  mercy's  sak^- 

He  wounds  to  hsa 

*'  Humbled  beneath  his  mighty  hand, 
Prostrate  his  providence  ndort ; 
^Sa^^O.-^KxisA  1  He  bids  thee  scan 


ODE  TO  THE   VOLyNTEBRS  OF  BRITAIN. 


<*  Now,  tn?«ltor  in  tl»  TiOt 
To  iMlms  of  ofttrlattiaf  Ugbt* 
Thiongh  UwH  daik  wildMMM  ofjRMit, 

Pnmitthjfigkt 

*<  There  is  t  calm  for  thote  who  woop^ 
A  rest  for  weary  pUgiims  found  i 
And  while  the  mooMering  tshes  sleep 

Low  in  the  grooady 

^  The  sonl,  of  origin  divine, 
GoD^  glorious  image,  freed  fhmi  claj, 
In  bearen's  eternal  sphere  shall  shine 

A  star  of  da  J. 

•■The  SUIT  is  but  a  spark  of  Are, 
A  transient  meteor  in  the  sky  i 
The  SOUL,  immortal  as  its  Sire, 

Shall  vctsb  doe.** 


D£  TO  THE  VOLUNTEERS  OF  BRITAIN, 

Oir  THE  PBOSPBCT  OF  DrTAiXOir. 

O  rom  the  death  of  those 
Who  for  their  country  die. 
Sink  on  her  bosom  to  repose. 
And  triumph  where  they  lie ! 

How  beautiful  in  death 
The  warrior's  corpse  appeirt, 
Embalm'd  by  fond  affection'^  breath, 
And  bathed  in  woman's  tears ! 

Their  loveliest  native  earth 
Enshrines  the  fallen  brave ; 
In  the  dear  knd  that  gave  them  birth 
Tbqr  find  their  tranquil  grave. 

—But  the  wild  waves  shall  sweep 
Britannia's  foei  away. 
And  the  blue  monsters  of  the  deep 
Be  surieited  with  prey.— 

Ko  .'—they  have  tcaped  the  waves, 
escaped  the  sea>monsten'  maws  i 
They  come !  but  0,  shall  Gallic  ilavee 
Give  English  freemen  laws  ? 

By  Alfred's  spirit.  No ! 
—Ring,  ring  the  lond  alarms  % 
Te  drums,  awaker-y«  clarions,  btow. 
Ye  heralds,  shout «  To  aims !" 

To  arms  our  heroes  fly  i 
And,  leading  on  their  lines. 
The  British  banner,  in  the  sky, 
The  star  of  conquest  shines. 

The  lowering  battle  forms 

Its  terrible  amy ; 

Like  clashing  clouds  in  mountain  itomiv 

That  thunder  on  their  way. 

The  mthiog  armies  meet  i 
And  while  they  pour  their  breath. 
The  strong  earth  shudden  at  their  fottt 
The  dajr  gnw$  dim  with  death. 


—Ghosts  of  the  mighty  dead ! 
Tottr.4hildren'k  hearts  faMpira  i 
And  while  they  en  you  aahaa  tn^ 
ReUndle  all  you  finu 

The  dead  to  life  return  i' 

Our  lathers'  spirits  rise  i 

--Vj  brethren,  in  your  breasti  thqr  bim. 

They  sparkle  hi  your  ^yea. 

Now  launch  upon  the  £m 
The  lightning  of  your  ragei 
Strike,  strike  th'  asnlUng  giants  low, 
The  Titans  of  the  age. 


They  yieM^-^h^  breakr-tbqr  4y» 
The  victory  is  won  t 
Pursue !— they  fidnt— they  fhllr-tfwy 
0  stay !— the  work  is  done. 


Spirit  of  vengeance!  restt 
Sweet  roerey  cries,  **  Forbear  ."* 
She  clasps  the  vanquish'd  to  her  broaat  | 
Thou  wUt  not  pierce  them  there  ? 

—Thus  vanish  Britain'^  fbet 
From  her  consuming  eye  i 
But  rich  be  the  reward  of  thoet 
Who  conquer,— those  who  die. 

O'ershadowing  laurels  deck 

The  living  herol  brows  i 

But  lovelier  wreaths  entwine  hii  nmSk^ 

His  children  and  his  spouse. 

Ezultbg  o'er  his  lot. 

The  dangers  he  has  bnved. 

He  clasps  the  dear  ones,  halls  the  cot. 

Which  his  own  valour  saved. 

Daughters  of  Albion,  weep  t 

On  this  triumphant  plain 

Your  fathers,  husbands,  brethren  sleep 

For  jrou  and  freedom  slain. 

0  gently  close  the  eye 
That  loved  to  look  on  you  i 
O  seal  the  Up  whoee  earlieit  sigh. 
Whose  latest  breath  wit  true  s 

With  knots  of  sweetest  flowers 

Their  winding-sheet  perltame  i 

And  wash  their  wounds  with  tnM*l0l«8h0weia 

And  dress  them  ibr  the  tonib. 

For  beautiful  in  death 
The  warrior^  corpse  appean^ 
Embalm'd  by  fond  allhctloB^  breath. 
And  bathed  in  woman^  tears. 

—Give  me  the  death  of  thoee 
Who  for  their  countiy  die  i 
And  0  be  mine  like  their  repoee. 
When  cold  and  km  they  Ue ! 

Their  loveliest  mother  earth. 
Enshrines  the  ftUen  brevet 
In  her  tweet  \av^^  f^''^  ^QMintXiie^ 
T\M7  fBBd  te&B  UiaqeaUi  V^^  V 
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HANNAH. 

At  fond  lizteeii  mj  roving  heart 
Wis  pierced  by  love's  delightful  dtrtt 
Keen  transport  throbb'd  through  every  vein, 
— I  never  felt  so  sweet  a  pain .' 

Where  circling  woods  embower*d  the  glade, 
I  met  the  dear  romantic  maid: 
I  stole  her  hand, — it  shrunk, — but  no  i 
I  would  not  let  my  captive  go. 

With  all  the  fervency  of  youth, 
While  passion  told  the  tale  of  truth, 
I  mark*d  my  Hannah's  downcast  eye, 
Twas  kind,  but  beautifully  shy. 

Not  with  a  warmer,  purer  ray, 
The  sun,  enamour*d,  woos  young  May  { 
Nor  May,  with  softer  maiden  grace, 
Turns  from  the  sun  her  blushing  face ; 

But,  swifter  than  the  frighted  dove, 
Fled  the  gay  morning  of  my  love ; 
Ah !  that  so  bright  a  mom,  so  soon. 
Should  vanish  in  so  dark  a  noon. 

The  angel  of  affliction  rose, 
And  in  his  grasp  a  thousand  woes ; 
He  pour'd  his  vial  on  my  head, 
And  all  the  heaven  of  rapture  fled. 

Yet,  in  the  glory  of  my  pride, 

I  stood, — and  all  his  wrath  defied ; 

I  stood, — though  whirlwinds  shook  my  brain. 

And  lightnings  cleft  my  soul  in  twain. 

I  shunnM  my  nymph ; — and  knew  not  why 
I  durst  not  meet  her  gentle  eye ; 
I  shunnM  her — for  I  could  not  bear 
To  marry  her  to  my  despair. 

Yet,  sick  at  heart  with  hope  delay'd. 
Oft  the  dear  image  of  that  maid 
Glanced,  like  the  rainbow,  o*er  my  mind. 
And  promised  happiness  behind. 

The  storm  blew  o*er,  and  in  my  breast 
The  halcyon  peace  rebuilt  her  nest: 
The  storm  blew  o*er,  and  clear  and  mild 
The  sea  of  youth  and  pleasure  smiled. 

Twas  on  a  merry  mom  of  May, 
To  Hannah ^s  cot  1  took  my  way : 
My  eager  hopes  were  on  ihc  wing. 
Like  swallows  sporting  in  the  spring. 

Then  as  I  climbM  the  mountains  oVr, 
I  lived  my  wooing  days  once  more  ; 
And  fancy  skrtrh'd  my  married  lot, 
My  wife,  my  chililren,  and  my  cot. 

I  saw  the  village  steeple  rise, — 
My  soul  sprang,  sparkling,  in  my  eyes  j 
The  rural  bells  r^ng  sweet  and  clear, — 
My  fond  heart  listen M  in  mine  ear. 

I  reach'd  the  hamlet : — all  was  gay  j 
I  love  a  rustic  holiday. 
I  met  a  wedding,— steppM  aside ; 
It  pass'd — my  Hannah  was  the  bride. 


^Tbere  is  a.gTitr  that  CMMt  fad; 

It  leaves  a  wouiid  tbmt  will  not  hnl{ 

^Bfy  heart  grew  cold^t  felt  Mt  I 

When  shall  it  cease  to  fiMl  tf^B  ? 


THE  OCEAN. 

WBRTEir    AT   tCARBOBOUOB,  DT 

1805. 


All  hail  to  the  ruins,*  the  roeka  wad  tke 

Thou  wide-rolling  ocean,  all  hail  * 

Now  brilliant  with  sunbeams,  and  dinplid  wA  mk 

Now  dark  with  the  fresh  blowing  giUe, 

While  soft  o*er  thy  bosom  the  cloud  skadawi  wi, 

And  the  silver-wing'd  tea-fowl  od  high. 

Like  meteors  bespangle  the  sky. 

Or  dive  in  the  gulf,  or  triumphantly  ride. 

Like  foam  on  the  surges,  the  swans  of  the  tidL 

From  the  tumult  and  smoke  of  the  city  set  bt^ 
With  eager  and  awful  delight; 
From  the  crest  of  the  mountain  I  ^aac  apoi  ftst; 
I  gaze, — and  am  changed  at  the  tigjht ; 
For  mine  eye  is  illumined,  my  genius  takes  C^ 
My  soul,  like  the  sun,  with  a  glance 
Embraces  the  boundless  expanse. 
And  moves  on  thy  waters,  wherever  th^  nlli 
From  the  day-darting  zone  to  the  night- 
pole. 

My  spirit  descends  Vheie  the  dajr-cprinf  is  I 

Where  the  billows  are  rubies  on  6ie, 

And  the  breezes  that  rock  the  light  ciadlB  rf  wm 

Are  sweet  as  the  phoenix's  pyre : 

0  regions  of  beauty,  of  love,  and  desire  * 

0  gardens  of  lilden  !  in  vain 

Placed  far  on  the  fathomless  main. 

Where  nature  with  innocence  dwelt  in  her  jvetX 

When  pure  was  her  heart,  and  unbroken  bertia^ 

But  now  the  fair  rivers  of  Paradise  wind 
Through  countries  and  kingdoms  o*erthrovii( 
Where  the  gi.int  of  tyranny  cru<be<  mankind. 
Where  he  reigns, — and  will  soon  ni^  sIom; 
Kor  wide  and  more  wide,  o*er  the  sunbcamiaf  nsi 
He  stretches  his  hundred-fold  arms. 
Despoiling,  destroying  its  charms ; 
Beneath  his  brond  footstep  the  Ganges  it  dry, 
And  the  mountains  recoil  from  the  dash  U  faHTt- 

Thus  the  pe«itilont  Upas,  the  demon  of  tren. 
Its  boughs  oVr  the  wilderness  spreads. 
And  with  liviil  contagiun  p<»lluting  the  bReif. 
Its  mildewing  intluence  sheds: 
The  bi:(ls  on  the  win^,  and  the  flowers  in  their bf^> 
Are  slain  by  its  vi  nomous  breath. 
That  daikens  the  noonday  with  death, 
And  pule  ghu>ts  of  travellers  wander  ait?uod. 
While    their    mouldering    skeletons    wk4tn  ^ 
ground. 

Ah  I  why  hath  Jr.itovAii,  in  forming  the  wocU. 

With  the  waters  divided  the  land. 

His  ramparts  of  rocks  round  the  continent  bvr'i'-. 

And  cradled  the  deep  in  his  hand. 

If  man  may  transgress  his  eternal  conmsoJ, 

•  Scarburou^h  CasUe. 
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o*er  the  boimdt  of  his'birtb, 
e  the  uttennost  «arth, 
ate  nations  and  reahns  that  dunlA  bt 
18  the  billows,  yet  one  as  the  tea  ? 

e,  gloooiy  oeeaut  a  tirotberlets  ctaSv 
rene  thj  banishing  waTOs, 

disinherited  outcasts  of  man, 
irarice  coins  into  slaves. 
i  homes  of  their  kindred,  their  fore&dwrs' 
aves, 

endthip,  and  eonfofal  bHss, 
!  draggM  on  (be  hoary  abyss; 
k  hears  their  shrieks,  and  ascending  to-day, 

of  the  spoiler  his  share  of  flie  prey, 

'  to  the  tempest  that  whelms  them  beneath, 
'M9  their  destruction  its  vport) 

0  the  winds  that  proplticrasly  breathe, 
t  them  in  safety  to  poit, 

le  Tnltores  and  vampires  of  Mammon  re- 

rt; 

lurope  eaoilttogly  drains 

blood  from  Afiica*s  veins  i 

lan  mles  o*er  man  with  a  merciless  rod, 

us  at  his  footstool  the  image  of  God. 

r  is  approaching — a  terrible  hour ! 
geance  is  bending  her  bow  {     . 
the  clouds  of  the  harricane  lower, 
rock-ren£ng  whiriwinds  blow  t 
Is  the  huge  ocean,  hell  opens  below  t 
Is  return  headlong, — they  sweep 
e^cnltnred  lands  to  the  deep, 
lent  entomb'd  in  the  horrible  void. 
Maker  himself  in  his  anger  dectroy'd. 

1  be  the  fate  of  the  cane-planted  isles, 
«ly  tiian  cloods  in  the  west, 

e  son  o'er  the  ocean  descending  in  smiles, 

'Uy  and  sweetly  to  rest  ? 

Father  of  mercy !  befriend  the  opprest  s 

Mce  of  thy  gospel  of  peace 

seiTows  of  Africa  cease } 

e  and  his  master  devoutly  unite 

in  thy  freedom,  and  dwell  in  thy  light  !* 

ward  my  weary-wingM  fancy  extends, 
•lighted  course  through  the  skies, 
tr  the  mighty  Atlantic  ascends, 
IS  npon  Europe  her  eyes  t 

what  new  prospects,  new  horrait  arise  f 

war-tempested  flood 

ing,  and  pantiog  with  blood ; 

c-struck  ocean  in  agony  roars, 

s  from  the  battle,  and  flies  to  his  shores. 

tnnia  is  wielding  the  trident  to-d^ 
Bg  her  foes  in  her  ire, 
ing  her  thunder  with  absolute  sway 
r  wave-ruling  chariots  of  fire  i 
inmphs  j— the  winds  and  the  waters  eon- 
ire, 

d  her  invincible  name  i 
livene  rings  with  her  fame  i 

lof  to  the  f  lorkws  soccesi  of  the  Moravian  mis* 
imoif  the  Negroes  in  the  Wssi  ladiei. 
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—But  the  cries  of  the  frtherless  mix  with  her 

praise. 
And  the  tears  of  the  widosr  aie  shed  on  htr  bays. 


OBritafai!  dear  Britain!  thetendof  my  UHht 
0  isle,  most  enchantingly  (air ! 
Thou  pearl  of  the  ocean!  thov  gem  of  the  earth ! 
0  my  mother !  n^  mother !  beware  t 
For  wealth  is  a  phantom,  and  empii«  a  snaze  i 
O  let  not  tlqr  birthright  be  sold 
For  reprobate  gloiy  and  gold: 
Thy  distant  dominions  like  wild  graftings  shoot. 
They  weigfa  down  thy  trunk,— they  will  tnr  np 
thy  root  I— 

The  root  of  thine  oak,  O  my  comtiy !  that  standi 

Rock-planted  and  flourishing  free  i 

Its  branches  are  stretchM  o'er  the  nttemost  kndi» 

And  its  shadow  eclipses  the  sea  t 

The  blood  of  our  ancestors  nourish'd  the  tree  i 

From  their  tombs,  from  their  ashes  it  sprang  i 

Its  boughs  with  their  trophies  are  hung} 

Their  spirit  dwells  in  it :— end,  hark !  lor  it  spoke  i 

The  voice  of  onr  fiithers  ascends  from  their  eak  i«— 

**  Ye  Britons,  who  dwell  where  we  conquerM  of  old. 

Who  inherit  our  battle-field  graves ) 

Though  poor  were  your  &theis,— gigantic  and  bold» 

We  were  not,  we  could  not  be,  slaves  i 

But  firm  as  our  rocks,  and  as  free  as  oar  wnTiS» 

The  spears  of  the  Romans  we  broke, 

We  never  stoopM  under  their  yoke  i 

In  the  shipwreck  of  nations  we  stood  up  aloBt^-> 

The  world  was  grsat  Cttsar V-but  Britahi  ow  own. 

**  For  ages  and  ages,  with  barbarous  fbes. 

The  Saxon,  Norwegian,  and  Gaul, 

We  wrestled,  were  foilM,  were  cast  down,  Imt  wn 


With  new  vigour,  new  life,  fVoni  each  fdls 

By  alt  w€  wen  coiifiMr'4— Wb  €usmun>*D  tbxm 

ALL. 

—The  cruel,  and  cannibal  mind. 

We  soften  "d,  subdued,  and  refined  \ 

Bears,  wolves,  and  sea-monsters,  they  inshM  from 

their  den ; 
We  taught  them,  we  tamed  them,  we  tamM  them 

to  men.   * 

*<  Love  led  the  wild  hordes  in  hiiT  iowvr-wovnn 

bands, 
The  tenderest,  strongest  of  chains ; 
Love  married  our  hearts,  he  united  our  hands. 
And  mingled  the  blood  in  our  veins ; 
One  race  we  became :— on  the  mountains  and  plains, 
Where  the  wounds  of  our  country  were  dosed. 
The  ark  of  religion  repoeed. 
The  unquenchable  altar  of  liberty  blaied. 
And  the  temple  of  justice  in  mercy  was  raised. 

**  Ark,  altar,  and  temple,  we  left  with  our  breath ' 

To  our  children,  a  sacred  bequest ; 

O  guard  them,  O  keep  them,  in  life  and  in  death! 

So  the  shades  of  your  fathers  shall  rest. 

And  your  spirits  with  ours  be  in  Paradise  Uestt 

^Let  ambition,  the  sin  of  the  brave, 

And  avarice,  the  soul  of  a  slave. 

No  longer  seduce  jronr  affections  to  roam 

From  liber^.  Justice,  religfton,  at 


•  • 
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THE  COBIMON  LOT. 

OircE  in  the  flight  of  ages  past, 
There  lived  a  man ; — and  who  was  hc  ? 
—Mortal !  howe'er  thy  lot  be  cast. 
That  man  resembled  thee. 

Unknown  the  region  of  his  birth, 
The  land  in  which  he  died  unknown : 
His  name  has  perish'd  from  the  earth, 
This  truth  survives  alone :— 

That  joy  and  grief,  and  hope  and  fear,  * 
Alternate  triumphed  in  his  breast; 
His  bliss  and  wo, — a  smile,  a  tear ! 
— Oblivion  hides  the  rest. 

The  bounding  pulse,  the  languid  limb, 
The  changing  spirits'  rise  and  fall ; 
We  know  that  these  were  felt  by  him. 
For  these  are  felt  by  alL 

He  sufferM,— but  his  pangs  are  o'er; 
Enjoy'd,— but  his  delights  are  fled  t 
Had  friends, — bis  friends  are  now  no  more  i 
And  foes, — his  foes  are  dead. 

He  loved,— but  whom  he  loved,  the  grave 
Hath  lost  in  its  unconscious  womb  t 
O  she  was  fair — but  naught  could  save 
Her  beauty  from  the  tomb. 

He  saw  whatever  thou  hast  seen  i 
Encountered  all  that  troubles  thee  ( 
He  was — whatever  thou  hast  been  $ 
He  is — what  thou  shalt  be. 

The  rolling  seasons,  day  and  night. 
Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  earth  and  main, 
Erewhile  his  portion,  life,  and  light. 
To  him  exist  in  vain. 

The  clouds  and  sunbeams,  o'er  his  eye 
That  once  their  shades  and  glory  threw. 
Have  left  in  yonder  silent  sky 
No  vestige  where  they  flew. 

The  annals  of  the  human  race^ 
Their  ruins,  since  the  world  began. 
Of  HIM  afford  no  other  trace 
Than  this, — There  lived  a  man  ! 


THE  HARP  OF  SORROW. 

I  GAVE  my  harp  to  Sorrow's  hand. 
And  she  has  ruled  the  chords  so  long. 

They  will  nut  speak  at  my  command ; — 
They  warble  only  to  her  song. 

Of  dear,  departed  hours, 

Too  fondly  loved  to  last. 
The  dew,  the  breath,  the  bloom  of  flowers, 

Snapt  in  their  freshness  by  the  blast: 

Of  long,  long  years  of  future  care. 

Till  lingering  nature  yields  her  breath, 

And  endless  ages  of  despair, 

Beyond  the  Judgmentrday  of  death  t — 


The  weeping  minstrel  ttngi. 
And,  while  her  numben  flow. 

My  spirit  trembles  with  the  stiiigi. 
Responsive  to  the  notes  of  wo. 

Would  gladness  more  m  sprigbtlitr  Hn 
And  wake  his  wild  harp's  clcsiest  li 

The  chords,  impatient  to  complaiii. 
Are  dumb,  or  only  utter 


And  yet,  to  soothe  the  mind 

With  luxury  of  grief. 
The  soul  to  suffering  all  rcsi|pi*>d 

In  sorrow's  music  feels  relieC 

Thus  o'er  the  light  JEoliuk  lyre 
The  winds  of  dark  November  stny. 

Touch  the  quick  nerve  of  every  wise. 
And  on  its  magic  pulses  play ; 

Till  all  the  air  around 

Mysterious  murmurs  fill, 
A  strange  bewildering  dream  ci  sooed, 

Most  heavenly  sweet, — ^yet  mouBfii] 

0 !  snatch  the  harp  from  Sorrow^  hsad 
Hope  !  who  hast  been  a  stranger  lDfi| 

O I  strike  it  with  sublime  command. 
And  be  the  poet's  life  thy 


Of  vanish'd  troubles  sing. 

Of  fears  for  ever  fled. 
Of  flowers  that  hear  the  voice  of  spriif, 

And  burst  and  blossom  from  the  dnd 

Of  home,  contentment,  health,  repose, 
Serene  delights,  while  years  increase 

And  weary  life's  triumphant  clo»e 
In  some  calm  sunset  hour  of  peace; 

Of  bliss  that  reigns  above. 

Celestial  May  of  youth. 
Unchanging  as  Jehovah's  love. 

And  everlasting  as  his  truth : 

Sing,  heavenly  Hope  I — and  dart  thioe  h 
O'er  my  frail  harp,  untuned  so  l\;o(; 

That  harp  shall  bi-eathe,  at  thy  comniSi 
Immortal  sweetness  thivugh  thy  sotf 

Ah  !  then,  this  gloom  control. 
And  at  thy  voice  shall  start 

A  new  creation  in  my  soul, 
A  native  Eden  in  my  heart. 


POPE'S  WILLOW. 


Venn  writu>n  for  an  urn,  made  out  of  tb«  xrak 
weepin?  willow,  impDniM  from  ihe  Cafi.  tad  ri* 
P(»pe  in  his  gn»jn»l5ai  Twickenham.  wh*w  u  ftui 
many  yean;  but,  falling  inu>  d«cay.  u  vuU: 
down. 

Eai  Pope  resijrnM  his  tuneful  breath. 
And  made  the  turf  his  pillow. 

The  minstrel  hung  his  harp  in  death 
Upon  the  drooping  willow  { 


THE   DIAL. 


That  willow  from  Euphrates'  ttrand, 
Had  spruDg  beneath  his  trainlDg  hind. 

Long  as  revolving  seasons  flew, 
From  youth  to  age  it  flourish'd ; 

By  vernal  winds  and  starlight  dew. 
By  showers  and  sunbeams  nourish'd } 

And  while  in  dust  the  poet  slept. 

The  willow  o'er  his  ashes  wept 

Old  Time  beheld  his  silvery  head 
With  graceful  grandeur  towering, 

Its  pensile  boughs  profusely  spread. 
The  breezy  lawn  embowering. 

Till  arcbM  around,  there  seem'd  to  shoot 

A  grove  of  scions  from  one  root. 

Thither,  at  summer  noon,  he  view'd 

The  lovely  Nine  retreating. 
Beneath  its  twilight  solitude 

With  songs  their  poet  greeting. 
Whose  spirit  in  the  willow  spoke. 
Like  Jove's  from  dark  Dodona*s  oak. 

By  harvest  moonlight  there  he  spied 

The  fairy  bands  advancing  { 
Bright  Ariel's  troops,  on  Thames's  side. 

Around  the  willow  dancing ; 
Gmy  sylphs  among  the  foliage  play'd. 
And  glow-worms  glitter'd  in  the  shade. 

One  mom,  while  Time  thus  mark'd  the  tree 

In  beauty  green  and  glorious, 
**  The  hand,"  he  cried,  **  that  planted  thee 

O'er  mine  was  oft  victorious  i 
Be  vengeance  now  my  calm  employ,— 
One  work  of  Pope's  I  will  destroy." 

He  spake,  and  struck  a  silent  blow 
With  that  dread  arm  whose  motion 

Lays  cedars,  thrones,  and  temples  low. 
And  wields  o'er  land  and  ocean 

The  unremitting  .axe  of  doom. 

That  fells  the  forest  of  the  tomb.. 

Deep  to  the  willow's  root  it  went, 

And  cleft  the  core  asunder. 
Like  sudden  secret  lightning,  sent 

Without  recording  thunder  t 
— ^f  rom  that  sad  moment,  slow  away 
Began  the  willow  to  decay. 

Id  vain  did  spring  those  bowers  restore, 
Where  loves  and  graces  revell'd. 

Autumn's  wild  gales  the  branches  tore, 
The  thin  gray  leaves  dishevell'd, 

And  every  wasting  winter  found 

The  willow  nearer  to  the  ground. 

Hoary,  and  weak,  and  bent  with  age. 

At  length  the  axe  assail'd  it : 
It  bow'd  before  the  woodman's  rage ; 

— The  swans  of  Thames  bewail'd  it. 
With  softer  tones,  with  sweeter  breath. 
Than  ever  charm 'd  the  ear  of  death. 

O  Pope !  hadst  thou,  whose  lyre  so  loi^ 
The  wondering  world  enchanted, 

Amidst  thy  paradise  of  song 
This  weeping  willow  phutUd  $ 
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Among  thy  loftiest  laurels  seen. 
In  deathless  verse  for  ever 


Thy  chosen  tree  had  stood  sublime. 

The  storm  of  ages  braving. 
Triumphant  o'er  the  wrecks  of  time 

Its  verdant  banner  waving. 
While  regal  pyramids  decay'd. 
And  empires  perish'd  in  its  shade. 

An  humbler  lot,  O  tree !  was  thine, 
— Gone  down  in  all  thy  glory  i 

The  sweet,  the  mournful  task  be  mine. 
To  sing  thy  simple  story ; 

Though  verse  like  mine  in  vain  would  ruse 

The  fame  of  thy  departed  days. 

Yet,  fallen  willow !  if  to  me 
Such  power  of  song  were  given, 

My  lips  should  breathe  a  soul  through  thee. 
And  call  down  fire  from  heaven. 

To  kindle  in  this  hallow'd  urn 

A  flame  that  would  for  ever  bum. 


THL  SWISS  COWHERD'S  SONG  IN  A 
FOREIGN  LAND. 

UfrrATXD  FAOM  THE  FXENCH. 

0,  WH£N  shall  I  visit  the  land  of  my  birth. 
The  loveliest  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ? 
When  shall  I  those  scenes  of  affection  explore. 

Our  forests,  our  fountains. 

Our  hamlets,  our  mountains, 
With  the  pride  of  our  mountains,  the  maid  I  adore  ? 
O,  when  shall  I  dance  on  the  daisy-white  mead. 
In  the  shade  of  an  elm,  to  the  sound  of  the  reed  ? 

When  shall  I  retum  to  that  lowly  retreat. 
Where  all  my  fond  objects  of  tenderness  meet, — 
The  lambs  and  the  heifers  that  follow  my  call. 

My  father,  my  mother, 

My  sister,  my  brother. 
And  dear  Isabella,  the  joy  of  them  all  ? 
O,  when  shall  I  visit  the  land  of  my  birth  ? 
— Tis  the  loveliest  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 


THE  DIAL. 

This  shadow  on  the  dial's  face. 

That  steals  from  day  to  day, 
With  slow,  unseen,  unceasing  pace, 

Moments,  and  months,  and  years  away ; 
This  shadow,  which,  in  every  clime. 

Since  light  and  motion  first  began. 
Hath  held  its  course  sublime — 

What  is  it  ? — Mortal  man ! 
It  is  the  scythe  of  time : 
—A  shadow  only  to  the  eye  i 

Yet,  in  its  calm  career. 
It  levels  all  beneath  the  sky ; 

And  still,  through  each  succeeding  year 
Right  onward,  with  resistless  power. 
Its  stroke  shall  darken  every  ttf^u^t^ 
TU\  naUiitt'a  Tace\>«  t>uv^ 
And  tUM^a  \i«t  €teadA^  %^a2l\  veSs^n^  ^%  ^bqbsi 
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Nor  only  oVr  the  dbl^  fwe. 

This  tUeot  phantom,  day  by  diy. 
With  slow,  uDsten,  ODceuiag  pace* 

Steals  moments,  months,  and  yean  away  | 
From  hoaiy  rock  and  afted  tree, 

From  proud  Palmyra^  mouldering  waUs, 
From  Teneriffe,  towering  o*er  the  sea. 

From  every  blade  of  grass  it  falls. 
For  still,  where>r  a  shadow  sweeps. 

The  sejrthe  of  Time  destrojn. 
And  man  ct  every  footstep  weeps 

0%r  evaoeseent  joys ; 
Like  flowerets  glittning  with  the  dewa  of  Don 
Vto  for  a  fliOBMBt,  then  for  ever  stun*. 
— ^Ah !  soon,  bewath  tb*  inevitable  blow, 
I,  too,  shall  fie  in  dust  and  darkness  low. 

Then  Time,  the  conqueror,  will  suspemi 

His  sc3rthe,  a  trophy,  o*er  my  tomb. 
Whose  moving  shadow  shall  portend 

Each  frail  beholder's  doom. 
0*er  the  wide  earth's  illumined  tpaee. 

Though  time's  triumphant  flight  be  shown, 
The  truest  index  on  its  face 

Points  from  the  churchyard  stone. 


A  MOTHER'S  LOVE. 

A  ironnm^i  love^— how  sweet  the  name  ] 

What  U  a  mother's  love  ? 
—A  noble,  pure,  and  tender  flame. 

Enkindled  from  above. 
To  bless  a  heart  of  earthly  mould ; 
The  wannest  love  that  can  grow  cold ; 

This  is  a  mother's  lore. 

To  bring  a  helpless  babe  to  light. 

Then,  while  it  lies  forlorn, 
To  gaze  upon  that  dearest  sight, 

And  feel  herself  new-bom. 
In  its  existence  lose  her  own, 
And  live  and  breathe  in  it  alone ; 

This  is  a  mother's  love. 

Its  weakness  in  her  arms  to  bear ; 

To  cherish  on  her  breast, 
Feed  it  from  lovers  own  fountain  there, 

And  lull  it  there  to  rest ; 
Then  while  it  slumbers  watch  its  breath. 
As  if  to  guard  from  instant  death ; 

This  is  a  mother's  love. 

To  mark  its  growth  from  day  to  day. 

Its  opening  charms  admire. 
Catch  horn  its  eye  the  earliest  ray 

Of  intellectual  fire ; 
To  smile  and  listen  while  it  talks. 
And  lend  a  finger  when  it  walks  i 

This  is  a  mother's  love. 

And  can  a  mother's  love  grow  cold  ? 

Can  she  forget  her  boy  ? 
His  pleading  innocence  behold. 

Nor  weep  for  grief — for  joy  ! 
A  mother  may  forget  her  child. 
While  wolves  devour  it  on  the  wild } 

-*Is  this  a  mother's  lore  f 


Ten  thousand  voiece  naewcr, "  He  !* 
Ye  clasp  yoor  tabes  and  kisi  t 

Your  bosoms  yearn,  your  eyes  e\iisw 
Yet,  ah !  remember  this  i 

The  infant,  rear'd  aloiie  for  cufh. 

May  live,  may  die, — to  enite  Ui 
—Is  tkit  a  mother^  love  f 


A  parent's  heart  mnj  prove  a 
The  child  she  loves  so  well. 

Her  hand  may  lead,  vrith  geDtktt 
Down  the  smooth  road  to  bellt 

Nourish  its  frame,— destroy  its 

Thus  do  the  blind  mfolead  the 
Even  with  a  mother^  lov«. 


Blest  infant !  whom  his  motlier 
Early  to  seek  the  Lord, 

And  pour'd  upon  his  dawning 
The  day-spring  of  the  word  t 

This  was  the  lesson  to  her  sob, 

—Time  is  eternity  begun  t 
Behold  that  motherls  knre.* 


Blest  mother !  who.  In 

By  her  own  parent  trod. 
Thus  taught  her  son  to  flee  the  wMh, 

And  know  the  fear  of  God: 
Ah !  youth,  like  hhn  enjoy  yov  priM, 
Begin  eternity  in  time. 

Taught  by  that  motber**  knrt. 

That  mother**  love  ?    how  sweet  Ikia 

What  tDtu  that  mother**  fove  ? 
— ^The  noblest,  purest,  tendercst  flsae. 

That  kindles  from  above 
Within  a  heart  of  earthly  mould, 
As  much  of  heaven  as  heart  can  hold. 
Nor  through  eternity  grows  cold: 
This  was  that  mother's  love. 


THE  GLOW-WORM. 

The  male  of  this  iiuect  is  said  to  be  a  fly,  which  thi 
caterpillar  attracts  in  the  nifhi  bj  the  losueofkB 


Wnrw  evening  closes  nature's  eye, 
The  glow-worm  lights  her  little  spsri 

To  captivate  her  favourite  fly. 

And  tempt  the  rover  through  tht  dttft 

Conducted  by  a  sweeter  star 

Than  all  that  deck  the  fields  above, 

He  fondly  hastens  from  afar, 
To  soothe  her  solitude  with  love. 

Thus  in  this  wilderness  of  tears, 
Amidst  the  world's  perplexing  giosa, 

The  transient  torch  of  Hymen  chccn 
The  pilgrim  journeying  to  the  tsmh 

Unhappy  he  whose  hopeless  eye 
Turns  to  the  light  of  love  in  rain; 

Whose  cj-nosure  is  in  the  sky. 
He  on  the  dark  and  lonely 


•  2  Tim.  1. 9,  and  Ui  U  U. 


THJB  DAIST  IN  INDIA. 
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THE  OAK. 

I 

'ATSD  VBOM  THX  tTAUAII  OF  mrAfTAIIO. 

The  tall  otk,  towering  to  the  tkiet. 
The  fiiry  of  the  wind  defiei, 
FhNU  age  to  age,  in  yirtne  itiong, 
Inwcd  to  stand,  and  lofier  wrongs 

OVrwhehn'd  at  length  upon  the  plain. 
It  pots  forth  wingi,  and  iweepi  the  main  % 
The  selftame  foe  nndaunted  brafes, 
And  fights  the  winds  upon  the  waves. 


THE  WIDOW  AND  THE  FATHERLESS. 

Wsu,  thou  art  gone,  and  I  am  left  i 
But  0 !  how  cold  and  dark  to  me 
This  world,  of  every  charm  bereft. 
Where  all  was  beautiful  with  thee  I 

Though  I  have  seen  thy  form  depart 
For  ever  from  my  widow'd  eye, 
I  hold  thee  in  mine  inmost  heart} 
There,  there  at  least  thou  canst  not  die. 

Fuewell  on  earth  i  Heaven  claim'd  its  own  i 
Yet,  when  from  me  thy  presence  went, 
I  was  exchanged  for  God  alone  t 
Let  dust  and  ashes  learn  content 

Ha !  those  small  voices,  silver  sweet ! 
FMsh  from  the  fields  my  babes  appear  i 
They  fill  my  arms,  they  clasp  my  feet  t 
— **  0 !  could  your  iatluer  see  us  here  !** 


HUMAN  LIFE. 

JobxiT. 

How  few  and  evil  are  thy  days, 
Man,  of  a  woman  bom ! 
Thmble  and  peril  haunt  thy  wi^i 
—Forth  like  a  flower  at  mom, 
Tlie  tender  infant  springs  to  light, 
Touth  blossoms  with  the  breeze. 
Age,  withering  age,  is  cropt  ere  night  i 
—Man  like  a  shadow  flees. 

And  dost  Thou  look  on  such  a  one  ? 

Will  God  to  judgment  call 

A  worm,  for  what  a  worm  hath  done 

Against  the  Lord  of  all  ? 

/kS  fail  the  waters  from  the  deep, 

As  summer  brooks  ran  dry, 

Man  lieth  down  in  dreamless  sleep  | 

—Our  life  is  vanity. 

Man  lieth  down,  no  more  to  wake. 

Till  yonder  arching  sphero 

Shall  with  a  roll  of  thunder  break, 

And  nature  disappear. 

— O !  hide  me,  till  thy  wrath  be  past. 

Thou,  who  canst  kill  or  save ) 

Hide  me,  where  hope  may  anchor  fast 

In  my  Redeemer's  grave. 


THE  BIBLE. 

What  Is  the  world  ^-A  wUdoiiig  mate. 
Where  sin  hath  track'd  ten  thoosand  ways, 

Her  victims  to  ensnare  i 
All  broad,  and  winding,  and  ulope. 
All  tempting  with  perfidkitts  hope^ 

All  ending  in  despair. 

Bullions  of  pilgrims  throng  those  feeds, 
Bearing  their  baubles,  or  their  loads^ 

Down  to  etemal  nights 
—One  humble  path,  that  never  bends, 
Narrow,  and  rough,  and  steep,  aseeods 

From  darkness  hito  light 

Is  there  a  guide  to  shew  that  path  f 
The  Bible  t— He  ahmei  who  hath 

The  Bible,  need  not  stray  t 
Yet  he  who  hath,  and  will  not  give 
That  heavenly  guide  to  all  that  live, 

Himself  shall  lose  the  way. 


THE  DAIST  IN  INDIA. 

Supposed  to  be  addressed  bj  theRev.Dr.  Carey,  the  learn* 
ad  and  Ulustrioos  Baptin  mlariooarj  at  Seiampore,  to 
the  first  plant  of  this  kind,  which  sptang  up  unex- 
pectedly In  his  garden,  out  of  some  EnclUt  eaith,  in 
which  other  seeds  had  been  eonvey^d  lo  him  torn  this 
country.  Whh  great  care  and  nnalftg,  the  doetor  has 
been  enabled  tt>  perpetnaie  the  daisy  in  India,  as  an 
annual  only,  nUsed  bf  seed  presarved  from  seseon  to 


Tmucc  welcome,  little  English  flower ! 
My  mother  country's  white  and  red, 
In  rose  or  lily,  till  this  hour. 
Never  to  me  such  beauty  spread  t 
Transplanted  from  thine  island-bed, 
A  treasure  in  a  grain  of  earth. 
Strange  as  a  spirit  from  the  deed, 
Thine  embryo  sprang  to  birth. 

Thrice  welcome,  little  English  flower ! 
Whose  tribes,  beneath  our  natal  skies. 
Shut  close  their  leaves  while  vapours  lower  t 
But,  when  the  sunt  gay  beams  arise, 
With  unabash'd  but  modest  «yes. 
Follow  his  motion  to  the  west. 
Nor  cease  to  gaie  till  dayli^t  dies. 
Then  fold  themselves  to  rest 

Thrice  welcome,  little  English  flower. 
To  this  resplendent  hemisphere. 
Where  Flora's  giant  offspring  tower 
In  gorgeous  liveries  all  the  year ; 
Thou,  only  thou,  art  little  here. 
Like  worth  unfriended  and  unknown, 
Yet  to  my  British  heart  more  dear 
Than  all  the  tonld  tone. 

Thrice  welcome,  little  English  flower ! 
Of  early  scenes  beloved  by  me, 
While  happy  in  my  father's  bower. 
Thou  Shalt  the  blithe  memorial  be ; 
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Th«  fairy  sports  of  inliiDCj, 
Youth's  golden  age,  and  manhood^  prime. 
Hornet  eomitiy,  kindred,  Iriendt^— witk  tbee, 
I  find  in  this  far  clime. 

Thrice  welcome,  little  English  flower ! 
Vl\  rear  thee  with  a  trembling  handt 
O,  for  the  April  son  and  shower, 
The  sweet  May  dews  of  that  &ir  land. 
Where  daisies,  thick  as  starlight,  stand 
In  every  walk ! — that  here  may  shoot 
Thy  scions,  and  thy  buds  expand, 
A  hundred  from  one  root 

Thrice  welcome,  little  English  flower ! 
To  me  the  pledge  of  hope  unseen  { 
When  sorrow  would  my  soul  o'erpower 
For  joys  that  were,  or  might  have  been, 
1*11  call  to  mind  how,  fresh  and  green, 
I  saw  thee  waking  from  the  dust ; 
Then  turn  to  heaven  with  brow  serene, 
And  place  in  God  my  trust. 


THE  STRANGER  AND  HIS  FRIEND. 

**  Te  haTe  done  It  onto  me."— Matt.  xxr.  40. 

A  Foom  wajrfaring  man  of  grief 
Hath  often  crossM  me  on  my  way, 
Who  sued  so  humbly  for  relief. 
That  I  could  never  answer,  **  Nay  i** 
I  had  not  power  to  ask  his  name. 
Whither  be  went,  or  whence  he  came. 
Yet  was  there  something  in  his  eye, 
That  won  my  love,  I  knew  not  why. 

Once,  when  my  scanty  meal  was  spread, 
He  enter 'd  i — not  a  word  he  spake : — 
Just  perishing  for  want  of  bread ; 
I  gave  him  all ;  he  blessM  it,  brake. 
And  ate, — but  gave  me  part  again ; 
Mine  was  an  angeKs  portion  then, 
For  while  I  fed  with  eager  haste. 
That  crust  was  manna  to  my  taste. 

I  spied  him,  where  a  fountain  burst 

Clear  from  the  rock ;  his  strength  was  gone ; 

The  heedless  water  mock'd  his  thirst, 

He  heard  it,  saw  it  hurr>'ing  on : 

I  ran  to  raise  the  sufTcrer  up ; 

Thrice  from  the  stream  he  drain *d  my  cup. 

Dipt,  and  rctumM  it  running  o*er; 

I  drank,  and  never  thirsted  more. 

Twas  ni^ht ;  the  floods  were  out ;  it  blew 

A  winter  hurricane  aloof  { 

I  heard  his  voice  abroad,  and  flew 

To  bid  him  welcome  to  my  roof; 

I  warmM,  1  clothed,  I  cheer*d  my  guest. 

Laid  him  on  my  own  couch  to  rest ; 

Then  made  the  hearth  my  l)ed,  and  seem*d 

In  EUien*s  garden  while  I  dream*d. 

Stript,  wounded,  beaten,  nigh  to  death, 
I  found  him  by  the  highway  side  t 
1  roused  his  pulse,  brought  back  his  breath. 
Revived  his  spirit,  and  supplied 


Wine,  oil,  refi^shmcBt  i  Im  was  kmTi 
I  had  myself  a  woand  ceaeMlM  i 
Bst  firon  that  bcmr  IbiigoC  tkf&  HMrty 
And  peace  bound  op  way  brokas  haait 


In  prison  I  saw  bin  nest,  eDataaiV 
To  meet  a  traitor*ls  doom  at  tmoak% 
The  tide  of  Ijing  tonpiefl  I  ftaMi^ 
And  bonour'd  him  midst  shame  aad  se 
My  friendship^  ntmoft  acal  la  try. 
He  askM,  if  I  for  him  woaM  die; 
The  flesh  was  weak,  my  blaod  laa  chi 
But  the  free  spirit  cried,  - 1  wflL" 

Then  in  a  moment  to  my  riew 
The  Stranger  darted  from  di^gaim. 
The  tokens  in  his  hands  I  kaaw. 
My  SaTiour  stood  befbra  misa  cym: 
He  spake  i  and  ny  poor  aaam  Ha  warn 
**  Of  me  tliou  bast  not  baan  ashamait 
These  deeds  shall  tby  mamorial  be; 
Fear  not,  thon  didst  tbem  uto  Me." 


VIA  CRUaS,  VIA  LUCI8. 

NioBT  turns  to  day  :^ 

When  sullen  darknem  knran. 
And  heaven  and  earth  ara  hid  fiaa  i 
Cheer  up,  cheer  up ! 
Ere  long  the  opening  flowars. 
With  dewy  ayes,  sbaU  ahina  ia  fi|M> 

Storms  die  in  calms  :— 

When  over  land  and  ocean 

Roll  the  loud  chariots  of  tlic  wiad. 

Cheer  up,  cheer  up  ! 

The  voice  of  m-ild  commotion 

Proclaims  tranquillity  behind. 

Winter  wakes  spring ; — 

When  icy  blasts  are  blowing 

0*er  frozen  lakes,  through  naked  tisi 

Cheer  up,  cheer  up ! 

All  beautiful  and  glowing. 

May  floats  in  fragrance  on  the  bitesi 

War  ends  in  peace  r — 

Though  dread  artillery  rattle. 
And  ghastly  corpses  load  the  groaai 
Cheer  up,  cheer  up ! 
Where  groan M  the  field  of  baUle, 
The  song,  the  dance,  the  feast  go  rsi 

Toil  brings  repose : — 

With  noontide  fervours  beating. 
When  droop  thy  temples  o*er  thy  bit 
Cheer  up,  cheer  up ! 
Gray  twilight,  cool  and  fleetinc. 
Wafts  on  its  wing  the  hour  of  rest 

Death  springs  to  life : — 

Though  brief  and  sad  thy  story. 

Tby  years  all  spent  in  care  and  glooe 

Look  up,  look  up .' 

Eternity  and  glory 

Dawn  through  the  portals  of  Iht  IobI 


THE   ADTENTURB   OF  A  STAR. 
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THE  AGES  OF  MAN. 

jouth !  to  thee  in  llfe'i  gmj  Bomlng, 

dcrful  are  beaven  and  Mith  i 

lis,  cooteot  Che  fieldt  adonkij^ 

vith  melodjr  and  mirth  i 

%  beneath,  above, 

hiogi  i  all  thiop  yield  to  loTt. 

me,  from  jeart  their  motloii  staaliDg, 
lath  sober  manhood  brought  t 
-e  and  humble  forms  revealing, 
's  fairy-land  with  thought ; 
t,  no  longer  prone  to  roam, 
est,  the  quiet  bliss  of  home. 

n  sickness,  pain,  and  sorrow, 
ngtheniog  skadow  o*er  the  scene; 
rday,  tis  death  to-morrow, 
e  aguny  between  t 
i:s  the  weary  soul  for  thee, 
utiful  eternity ! 


[RATIONS  OF  YOUTH. 

ligher  will  we  climb 

uot  of  glory, 

lames  may  live  through  time 

u try's  story  : 

len  her  welfare  calls, 

nquers,  he  who  falls, 

eper  let  us  toil 
cs  of  knowledge — 
ealth  and  learning's  spoil 
school  and  college ; 
iiere  for  richer  gems 
tars  of  diadems. 

iward  will  we  press 
le  path  of  duty ; 
tie  happiness, 
true  beauty : 
)f  supernal  birth, 
:e  a  heaven  of  earth. 

loser  then  we  knit 
hands  together, 
fireside  comforts  sit 
est  weather : 
uder  wide,  who  roam 
s  of  life,  from  home. 

rer  bands  of  love 
ouls  in  union, 
tier's  house  above, 
ts'  communion  \ 
\xj  hope  ascend, 
all  our  labours  end. 


E  FALLING  LEAF. 

I  trembling  leaf, 
r  stately  tree, 
eason  gay  and  brief, 
'd  to  fade  and  flee  \ 


I  should  be  loatli  to  ftll 
Beside  the  eoaunoii  way. 
Weltering  in  nire,  and  epamM  by  all, 
TiU  trodden  down  to  clay. 

Nor  would  I  chooee  to  die 

All  on  a  bed  of  grata. 

Where  thoosaods  of  my  kindred  lie. 

And  idly  rot  in  mats. 

Nor  would  I  like  to  ipread 
My  thin  and  wither'd  fiice 
In  hurt'w  iiceiu,  pale  and  dead, 
A  mommy  of  my  race. 


No,— on  the  wings  of  air 
Might  I  be  left  to  fly, 
I  Imow  not  and  I  heed  not  where, 
A  waif  of  earth  and  sky ! 

Or  flnng  upon  the  stream, 
Oari'd  like  a  fairy-boat. 
As  through  the  changes  of  a  dream. 
To  the  worldl  end  to  float ! 

Who  that  hath  ever  been. 

Could  bear  to  be  no  more  f 

Yet  who  would  tread  again  the  scene 

He  trod  through  life  before  ? 

On,  with  intense  desire, 

Man's  spirit  will  move  on  i 

It  teems  to  die,  yet  like  Hearen*!  fire. 

It  it  not  quench'd,  but  gone. 


THE  ADVENTURE  OF  A  STAR. 

ADDRESSED  TO  A  TOUNO  LADT. 

A  STAE  would  be  a  flower ; 

So  down  from  heaven  it  came. 

And  in  a  honeysuckle  bower 

Lit  op  its  little  flame. 

There  on  a  t>ank,  beneath  the  shade. 

By  sprays,  and  leaves,  and  blossoms  made, 

It  overkwk'd  the  garden  ground, 

—A  landscape  stretehing  ton  yards  roond  i 

0  what  a  change  of  place 

From  gazing  throogh  etemi^  of  space ! 

Gay  plants  on  every  side 
Unclosed  their  lovely  blooms. 
And  tcatter'd  far  and  wide 
Tlieir  ravishing  perfumet  t 
The  butterfly,  the  bee. 
And  many  an  insect  on  the  wing. 
Full  of  the  spirit  of  the  spring. 
Flew  round  and  round  in  endless  glee, 
Alighting  here,  ascending  there, 
Ranging  and  revelling  everywhere. 

Now  all  the  flowen  were  op,  and  drtst 
In  robes  of  ratnbow-eoloor'd  light} 
The  pale  primrotet  look'd  their  best. 
Peonies  blosh'd  with  all  their  might*! 
Doteh  tulips  from  their  beds 
Flaonted  their  stately  beads  i 
Aniicolat,  like  belles  and  beaoz. 
Glittering  with  birth-night  fpJeodoiir,  rote  i 
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Ow  tiHBt  Iter  *0M  Ij^  it 
Ttevgh  Ib  B  wiMfh  of  pntwUK 


Ihm^  WtoM  iBt  giMB  It  itNlta  to  t«lBklt» 

It  imbM  Bt  felQw  tB  tto  Tlnr 

TktB  tte  Ught-^pngto  IB  a  inp  of  dnr. 


Aad  liU  Mir-«v«i7  oib  th^  nlk 
Thnm^  htifiB^  rtMit 
Ii  MB  Off  world,  who* 
CoBfcBBd  Iho  ilnldl  of  Morttl  0^ 
Ib  BitlBO^  teyotio  dnooi 

It  M^  bo  00 

Forsmlit  IksoVp 

Or  OB^  iBaooi  ttBt  ttagr  OM  ahow I 
Tot  tin  tboj  tfivfo  whot  tboj  Bvor. 
fkoM  thk  plilB  tnth  I  win  Bot  oti^ 
^A  ftar^  a  ftw  !-tat  whoa  I  tUBk 
Of  nm  or  woril,  tlM  itir  I  fink  I 
Whofofbro  in  Tone,  at  least  in  mine, 
Stan,  like  tbemiclTes,  in  apite  of  fate,  shall 
ahine. 

Now,  to  rotoiRi  (for  we  hare  wandorM  tu) 

To  what  was  nothing  hut  a  simple  stari 

— ^Where  all  wu  jollity  around. 

No  fellowship  the  stranger  found. 

Those  lowliest  children  of  the  earth. 

That  never  leave  their  motlier'S  lap, 

Companions  in  their  harmless  mirth. 

Were  imiling,  blushing,  dancing  thoro, 

Feasting  on  dew,  and  light,  and  air. 

And  fearing  no  mishap. 

Save  iiom  the  hand  of  lady  fair, 

Who,  on  her  wonted  walk, 

PlockM  one  and  then  another, 

A  sister  or  a  hrother. 

From  its  elastic  stalk  I 

Happy,  no  doubt,  for  one  sharp  pang,  to  die 

On  her  sweet  bosom,  withering  in  her  oyo. 

Thus  all  day  long  that  star's  hard  lot. 
While  bliss  and  beauty  ran  to  waste. 
Was  but  to  witness  on  the  spot 
Beauty  and  bliss  it  could  not  taste. 
At  length  the  sun  went  down,  and  then 
Its  |UM  gloiy  came  again. 
With  brighter,  bolder,  purer  light. 
It  kindlod  through  the  deepening  ni^t. 
Till  tbo  green  bower,  so  dim  by  day, 
GlowM  like  a  feiry«>palace  with  its  beams  i 
In  vain,  for  sleep  on  all  the  borders  lay, 
Tbo  flowoiB  were  laughing  in  tlio  land  of 
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«  Maki  way  for  liberty !' 
Made  way  for  liberty,  and  died! 

In  arms  the  Austrian  f^»»^^»^  i 
A  living  wall,  a  lioBian  wood ! 
A  wall,  where  oveiy  conseioBs  st 
Seem*d  to  its  kindred  thousaBda  g 
A  rampart  all  assanlta  to  boar. 
Till  time  to  dust  thoir  fkanMS  she 
A  wood  like  that  ondimnted  grovi 
In  which  with  fiends  Rinaldo  stvs 
Where  every  silent  tree  poesoos^ 
A  spirit  prisonM  in  ita  braas^ 
Which  the  first  otroko  of  eomii^t 
Would  sUrtle  Into  hIdeoBs  life. 
So  dense,  so  still,  the  ABOtriaas  H 
A  living  wall,  m  human  wood* 
Impregnable  their  front  appaan. 
All  horrent  with  projected  speait 
Whose  polish'd  points  before  tfacs 
From  flank  to  flank,  one  briUJant 
Bright  as  the  breakers'  splendoan 
Along  the  billows,  to  the  son. 

Opposed  to  these  a  horering  bn 
Contended  for  their  native  land : 
Peasants,  whose  new^fbnnd  stien^ 
From  manly  necks  th'  ignoble  yol 
And  forged  their  fettle  into  swot 
On  equal  tenns  to  fight  their  loidi 
And  what  insurgent  rage  bad  gab 
In  msny  a  mortal  fray  maintainM 

•  See  3hMo>  AnuolBB  JMfOsM^  CI 


THE   FIRST   LEAF   OF  AN   ALBUM. 


Marthall'd  once  more  at  iieedoin'i  eeU, 
They  came  to  conquer  or  to  fidl. 
Where  be  who  conqoer'd,  be  who  leU* 
Was  deem'd  a  dead,  or  linng  Tell ! 
Such  Tirtue  had  that  patriot  breathed, 
80  to  the  soil  his  soul  bequeathed, 
That  wheresoe'er  his  arrows  flew. 
Heroes  in  his  own  likeness  grew, 
And  warriors  sprang  from  every  sod 
Which  his  awakening  footstep  trod. 

And  now  the  work  of  life  and  death 
Hong  on  the  passing  of  a  breath} 
The  fire  of  conflict  burnt  within, 
The  battle  trembled  to  begin ; 
Yet,  while  the  Auttrians  held  their  ground. 
Point  lor  attack  was  nowhere  found. 
Where'er  the  impatient  Switzers  gazed. 
The  unbroken  line  of  lances  blazed ; 
That  line  twere  suicide  to  meet. 
And  perish  at  their  tyrants'  feet, — 
How  could  they  rest  within  their  graves. 
And  leave  their  homes,  the  homes  of  slaves  ? 
Would  they  not  feel  their  children  tread 
With  clanging  chains  above  their  head  ? 

It  must  not  be :  This  day,  this  hour. 
Annihilates  th'  oppressor^  power ; 
All  Switzerland  is  in  the  field. 
She  will  not  fly,  she  cannot  yield- 
She  must  not  fall ;  her  better  fate 
Here  gives  her  an  immortal  date. 
Few  were  the  number  she  could  boast  $ 
But  every  freeman  was  a  host. 
And  felt  as  though  himself  were  he 
On  whose  sole  arm  hung  victory. 

It  did  depend  on  one,  indeed ; 
Behold  him,— Arnold  Winkelried ! 
There  sounds  not  to  the  trump  of  fame 
The  echo  of  a  nobler  name. 
UnmarkM  he  stood  amid  the  throng, 
In  mmination  deep  and  long. 
Till  you  might  see,  with  sudden  grace. 
The  very  thought  come  o'er  his  iace. 
And  by  the  motion  of  his  form 
Anticipate  the  bursting  storm  t 
And  by  th'  uplifting  of  hit  brow 
Tell  where  the  bolt  would  strike,  and  how. 

But  'twas  no  sooner  thought  than  done. 
The  field  was  in  a  moment  won  t— 

«  Bfake  way  for  Uberty !"  he  cried. 
Then  ran,  with  arms  extended  wide. 
As  if  his  dearest  friend  to  clasp ; 
Ten  spears  he  swept  within  his  grasp. 

«  Make  way  for  liberty !"  he  cried  { 
Their  keen  points  met  from  side  to  side  t 
He  bow'd  amongst  them  like  a  tree. 
And  thus  made  way  for  liberty. 

Swift  to  the  breach  his  comrades  flys 
"  Make  way  for  liberty !"  they  cry. 
And  through  the  Austrian  phalanx  dart. 
As  rush*d  the  spean  through  Arnold^  heart  | 
While,  instantaneous  as  his  fall. 
Bout,  ruin,  panic,  scatter'd  all  1 
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An  earthquake  eould  not  overthrow 
A  eity  with  a  surer  blow. 

I 

Thus  Switzerland  agam  was  free  > 
Thus  death  made  way  for  liberty ! 


FOR  THE  FIRST  LEAF  OF  A  LADY'S 
ALBUM. 

Flowem  lifter  flower  comes  forth  in  spring, 

Bird  after  bird  begins  to  sing ; 

Till  copse  and  field  in  richest  bloom. 

Sparkle  with  dew,  and  breathe  perfume,— 

While  hill  and  valley,  all  day  long. 

And  half  the  night,  resound  with  song. 

So  may  acquaintance,  one  by  one. 

Come  like  spring-flowen  to  meet  the  sun. 

And  o'er  these  pages  pure  and  white. 

Kind  words,  kind  thoughts,  kind  prayen  indite, 

Which  sweeter  odour  shall  dispense 

Than  vernal  blossoms  to  the  sense ; 

Till  woods  and  streams  less  fair  appear 

Than  autographs  and  sketches  here: 

—Or  like  the  minstrels  of  the  grove, 

Pour  strains  of  harmony  and  love, 

The  music  made  by  heart  to  heart, 

In  which  the  least  can  bear  a  part. 

More  exquisite  than  all  the  notes 

Of  nightingales'  and  thrushes'  throats. 

Thus  shall  this  book,  from  end  to  end. 

Show  in  succession  friend  on  friend. 

By  their  own  living  hands  portray'd. 

In  prose  and  verse,  in  light  and  shade. 

By  pen  and  pencil,-«till  her  eye. 

Who  owns  the  volume  shall  descry 

On  many  a  leaf  some  lovely  trace. 

Reminding  of  a  lovelier  face ! 

With  here  and  there  the  humbler  line. 

Recalling  such  a  phiz  as  mint. 


THE  FIRST  LEAF  OF  AN  ALBUM. 

Ut  ptctura,  poasis.— Bin^.  de  Art.  Poet. 

Two  lovely  sisters  here  unite 

To  blend  improvement  with  delight  1 

Painting  and  poetry  engage 

By  turns  to  deck  the  Albamt  page. 

Hera  may  each  glowing  pietiin  be 
The  quintessence  of  poesy. 
With  skill  so  exquisitely  wrought. 
As  if  the  coloun  were  pure  thought,-^ 
Thought  from  the  bosomt  inmost  cell. 
By  magic  tints  made  visible. 
That,  while  the  eye  admires,  the  mind 
Itself,  as  in  a  glass,  may  find. 

And  may  the  poefk  verse,  alike. 
With  all  the  power  of  painting  strike  1 
So  freely,  so  divinely  trace. 
In  eveiy  line  the  line  of  grace ; 
And  beautify,  with  such  sweet  art. 
The  image-chamber  of  the  heart«  ^ 
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MONTGOMERY. 


That  tukcj  here  may  gaie  ber  fill, 
Foxming  fresh  soenea  and  ihapet  at  iriU, 
Where  silent  words  ahine  appear. 
Or,  borrowing  voice,  bnt  toneh  the  ear. 

Yet  humble  prose  with  these  shall  stand. 
Friends,  kindred,  comrades,  hand  in  hand, 
All  in  this  fair  enclosure  meet. 
The  lady  of  the  book  to  greet. 
And,  with  the  pen  or  pencil,  make 
These  leayes  love-tokens,  for  her  sake. 
Shegleld,l838, 


TIME  EBCPLOTED,  TIME  ENJOYED. 
▲onrnnsBD  to  a  tovko  ladt  noM  whoh 

AUTHOm  HAD  mECEITED  AK  XLE0AIIX1.T 
WmOUeBT  WATCH-FOCKXT. 

Wrraiif  this  curious  case 
Time's  sentinel  I  place. 
Who,  while  cabn  unconscfous  slumber 
Shuts  ereation  from  mine  eyes, 
Through  the  silent  gloom  shall  number 
Every  moment  as  it  flies, 
And  record,  at  dawn  of  day. 
Thrice  ten  thousand  passM  away. 

On  each  of  these  my  breath 
May  pause  *twixt  life  and  death  t 
By  a  subtler  line  depending 
Than  the  ray  of  twinkling  light 
Which  the  smallest  star  is  sending 
Every  moment  through  the  night  i 
For,  on  films  more  finely  spun, 
All  things  hang  beneath  the  sun. 

Rapt  through  a  wilderiog  dream. 
Awake  in  sleep  I  seem} 
Sorrow  wrings  my  soul  with  anguish, 
Joy  expands  my  throbbing  breast  i 
Now  overwhelm'd  with  care  I  languish. 
Now  serene  and  tranquil  rest : 
Morning  comes  ;  and  all  between 
Is  as  though  it  ne'er  had  been. 

But  time  has  daylight  hours. 
And  man  immortal  powers  i 
Waking  Joys  and  sleepless  sorrow, 
Worldly  care,  celestial  peace ; 
Life  renewing  every  morrow, 
Not  with  death  iUelf  shall  ceaaei 
Mao,  through  all  eternity. 
What  he  here  hath  been  shall  be  ! 

May  she,  whose  skilful  hand 

This  fairy  net-work  plann*d. 

Still  in  innocent  employment, 

Far  from  vanity  and  vice. 

Seek  the  pearl  of  true  enjojrment. 

On  her  path  to  Paradise : 

Time,  for  earth  or  heaven  employ'd, 

^Both  have  claims,)  is  time  enjoy 'd. 

Every  day  to  her  in  flight 
Bequeath  a  gem  at  night,— 


Some  sweet  hope,  eooM  hillowM  plw 
From  remembrance  n*^  to  pirti 
Hourly  btosiiafs  ewvD  tlie 
Hidden  in  her  gratefal  bttrt; 
And  may  crnry  momeBt  cast 
Brighter  glory  oo  ber  last ! 


A  VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WOU. 

Ekblem  of  eternity, 
Unbeginning,  endless  tea ! 
Let  me  launch  my  aoiil  oo  thee. 

Sail,  nor  keel,  nor  beta,  ner  oar. 
Need  I,  uk  I,  to  ezpkwa 
Thine  expanse  from  sboie  t» 


By  a  single  glance  of  tboqght. 
Thy  whole  realm's  before  me  broi| 
Like  the  universe,  from  naught 

All  thine  aspects  now  I  view. 

Ever  old,  yet  ever  newi 

Time  nor  tide  thy  powers  sibdik 

All  thy  voices  now  I  beari 
Sounds  of  gladneta. 
Meet  and  mingle  in  mine 


All  thy  wonders  are  revealMi 
Treasures  hidden  in  thy  field ! 
From  the  birth  of  nature  sealU 

But  thy  depths  I  search  not  nov, 
Nor  thy  limpid  surface  plough 
With  a  foam-repelling  prow. 

Eager  fancy,  unconfined, 
In  a  voyage  of  the  mind 
Sweeps  along  thee  like  the  wiod. 

Here  a  breeze,  I  skim  thy  plain  i 
There  a  tempest,  pour  amain 
Thunder,  lightning,  hail,  and  nis. 

Where  the  billows  cease  to  rail. 
Round  the  silence  of  the  pole. 
Thence  set  out  my  ventuixMM  sssl! 

See,  by  Greenhmd  cold  and  wiM, 
Rocks  of  ice  eternal  piled  t 
Yet  the  mother  loves  her  chiU  i 

And  the  wildernesses  drear 
To  the  native's  heart  are  dear) 
All  life*8  charities  dwell  here. 

Next,  on  lonely  Labrador, 

Let  me  hear  the  snow-falls  roar, 

Devastating  all  before. 

Yet  even  here,  io  glens  and  covtf, 
Man,  the  heir  of  all  things,  ro^-ct, 
Feasts  and  fights,  and  laugtu  and  to 

But  a  brighter  vision  breaks 
0*er  Canadian  woods  and  lakes  i 
—These  my  spirit  soon  fonakss. 


A  VOYAGE   ROUND   THE  WORLD. 


Mi^ 


Laad  of  exited  Ub«r^, 

WlMfe  our  ImtlMrt  odm  wwe  iiM| 

Bimre  New  SnglaBd,  hiU  to  thM.' 

Pemiiylvtiua,  while  thjr  flood 
Waten  fieldi  unbonght  with  blood. 
Stand  for  peace  at  thoa  bast  stood. 

The  Weit  Indies  I  behold. 
Like  the  Hetperides  of  old, 
—Trees  of  life,  with  fruits  of  fold. 

No— <a  curse  is  on  the  soil. 
Bonds  and  scourges,  tears  and  toil, 
Man  degrade,  and  earth  despoiL 

Horror-struck,  I  turn  away, 
Coastiog  down  the  Mezique  bayi 
ShiTery  there  has  lost  the  day. 

Loud  the  voice  of  Freedom  spoke  i 
Every  accent  split  a  yoke. 
Every  word  a  dungeon  broke. 

South  America  expands 
Mountain  forests,  rirw  lands. 
And  a  nobler  race  demands. 

And  a  nobler  race  arise, 

Stretch  their  Umbo,  unclose  flieir  eyes. 

Claim  the  earth,  and  seek  the  skies. 

Gliding  through  Magellan's  Straits, 
Where  two  oceans  ope  their  gates, 
\¥hat  a  spectacle  awaits ! 

The  immense  Pacific  smiles 
Bound  ten  thousand  little  isles, 
—Haunts  of  violence  and  wiles. 

But  the  powers  of  darkness  yield. 
For  the  cross  is  in  the  field. 
And  the  light  of  life  reveard. 

Bays  from  rock  to  rock  it  darts. 
Conquers  adamantine  hearts. 
And  immortal  bliss  imparts. 

North  and  west,  receding  far 
From  the  evening's  downward  stir, 
Now  I  mount  Aurora's  car^ — 

Pale  Siberia's  deserts  shun. 

From  Kamtschatka's  headlands  ran. 

South  and  east,  to  meet  the  sun. 

Jealous  China,  strange  Japan, 
With  bewilder'd  thought  I  scan, 
— ^They  are  but  dead  seas  of  man. 

Ages  in  succession  find. 

Forms  unchanging,  stagnant  mind  \ 

And  the  same  tbey  leave  behind. 

Lo !  the  eastern  Cyclades, 
PbcBnix  nests,  and  halcyon  seasi 
But  I  tarry  not  with  these. 

Pass  we  low  New  Holland's  shoals, 
Where  no  ample  river  rolls ; 
—World  of  nndiscover'd  souls ! 


Bring  them  forth— tk  Hsaven^  decreet 

Man,  assert  thy  dignify ! 

Let  not  brutes  look  down  on  thee. 

Either  India  next  is  seen. 

With  the  Ganges  stretchM  betweent 

Ah !  what  horrors  there  have  been ! 

War,  disguised  as  commerce,  came  i 
Britain,  carrying  sword  and  itame. 
Won  an  empire,  lost  her  name. 

But  that  name  shall  be  restored. 
Law  and  justice  wield  her  sword. 
And  her  God  be  here  adored. 

By  the  Gulf  of  Persia  sail. 
Where  the  trie-lofw  nightingale 
Wooes  the  rose  in  every  vale. 

Though  Anbia  charge  the  breeze 
With  the  incense  of  her  trees. 
On  I  press  o'er  southern  seas. 

Cape  of  storms !  thy  spectre's  fled. 
And  the  angel  hope,  instead. 
Lights  from  heaven  upon  thy  Sead. 

Where  thy  table  mountain  stands. 
Barbarous  hordes,  from  dreary  sands. 
Bless  the  sight,  with  lilted  hands. 

St.  Helena's  dungeon-keep 
Scowls  defiance  o'er  the  deep- 
There  a  hero's  relics  sleep. 

Who  he  was  and  how  he  fell, 

Europe,  Asia,  Afric,  tell  s 

On  that  theme  all  times  shall  dwell. 

But,  henceforth,  till  nature  dies. 
These  three  simple  words  comprise 
All  the  future—^  Here  he  lies." 

Mammon's  plague-ships  throng  the  wares ; 

0  'twere  mercy  to  the  slaves 

Were  the  maws  of  sharks  their  graves ! 

Not  for  all  the  gems  and  gold 

Which  thy  streams  and  mountains  hold. 

Or  for  which  thy  sons  are  sold,— 

Land  of  negroes !  would  I  dare 
In  this  felon  trade  to  share. 
Or  its  infomy  to  spare. 

Hercules,  thy  pillan  stand. 
Sentinels  of  sea  and  land  i 
Cloud-capt  Atlas  towers  at  hand. 

Where,  at  Cato's  word  of  fiite. 
Fell  the  Carthaginian  state. 
And  where  exiled  Marius  sate,— 

Msrk  the  dens  of  caitiff  Moors  i 
Ha !  the  piretes  seize  the  oars- 
Fly  the  desecreted  shores. 

Egypt's  hieroglyphic  realm 

Other  floods  than  Nile's  o'erwhelm— 

Slaves  turn'd  despots  hold  the  hehok 
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Jndali*!  eitiet  tre  forlorn, 
Lebanon  and  Carmel  ibom, 
Zion  trampled  down  with  acorn. 

Greece !  thine  ancient  lamp  ii  tpent  s 
Thou  art  thine  own  monomenti 
Bat  the  fepulchre  ii  rent, 

And  a  wind  if  on  the  wing. 

At  whose  breath  new  heroes  spring. 

Sages  teadi,  and  poets  sing. 

Italy,  thy  beauties  shroud 
In  a  gorgeous  evening  cloud  t 
Thy  refulgent  head  is  bow'd. 

Rome,  in  ruins,  loTely  still. 

From  her  Ca^tolian  hill 

Bids  thee,  mourner  \  weep  thy  filL 

Tet  where  Roman  genius  reigns, 
Roman  blood  must  warm  the  Teins  i 
—Look  well,  tyrants !  to  your  chains. 

Feudal  realm  of  old  romance ! 
Spain,  thy  lofly  front  advance. 
Grasp  thy  shield,  and  couch  tlijy  lance. 

At  the  fire-flash  of  thine  eye. 

Giant  bigotry  shall  fly  i 

At  thy  Toioe,  oppression  die. 


Lusitania !  from  tlie 

Shake  thy  locks {  thycaaaeii 

Strike  for  freedom,  atiik*  nd  OWL 


France !  I  hurry  Iroai  thy  shoie; 
Thou  art  not  the  Fnaee  of  yoce; 
Thon  art  new-born  Fnaee  m  man. 

Great  thou  wast,  and  who  Wntkm* 
Then  mad-drunk  with  libertyt 
Now,  thou'rt  neitbcr  gfeat  nar  fist. 


Sweep  by  Holland,  like  the 
One  quick  gkace  mt 
Sweden,  Rusaia  f— «1I  is 


I 


Elbe  nor  Weser  tempi  my  ilBy ; 
Germany !  beware  the  dqr 
When  thy  schootaneo  bear  Ike  svij . 

Now  to  thee,  to  thee  1 4y, 
Fairest  isle  beneath  the  sky. 
To  my  heart  as  in  mine  eye ! 

I  haye  seen  them  one  by  one, 
Erery  shore  beneath  the  am. 
And  my  voyage  now  ie  done. 

WhUe  I  bid  them  all  be  h^mH, 
Britain !  thou^  my  home    my  nsl 
My  own  land,  I  love  that  bait 


Sm  WALTER  SCOTT. 


Taitwm  Soott  wis  bom  in  Edinbargb,  ob  the 
I  of  Augoit,  1771.  His  father  wts  a  writer  to 
signet,  end  of  indent  tnd  hononrahle  descent 
lost  ftouk  his  birth  until  the  age  of  likteen,  he 

afflicted  with  ill  health ;  and  either  from  the 
of  his  eonstitotion,  or,  as  Mrae  assert,  from 
oecasUNied  by  the  carelessness  of  his 
le,  liis  right  foot  was  injured,  and  he  was  Isme 
lag  his  life«    His  early  days  were  passed  amoog 

hills  and  dales  of  the  bordeit— ^  fsmoos  in 

•  and  Terse"— ^  where,"  we  quote  fiom  Allan 
tningbam,  *■  almost  every  stone  that  stands  above 
groood  is  the  record  of  some  skirmish,  or  single 
ihati  and  every  stream,  although  its  waters  be 
■eoosiderable  as  scarcely  to  moisten  the  pasture 
Migh  which  they  run,  is  renowned  in  song  and  in 
bd."  Perhaps  to  the  happy  chance  of  his  re- 
mee  in  a  dis^ict  so  fertile  in  legendary  lore,  the 
rid  la  indebted  for  the  vast  legacy  of  wealth  he 
veathed  to  it  In  1783,  he  entered  the  Univer^ 
'of  Edinburgh  i  and  in  1792,  became  an  advocate 
Im  Scottish  hart  but  after  a  few  years'  attend- 

•  at  the  courts,  quitted  it,  in  order  to  devote 
leelf  to  literature.    He  had,  however,  reached 

lOth  year,  before  he  manifested  any  desire,  or 
ber  intention,  to  contend  for  fame  in  a  path  so 
ricate ;  and  as  he  himself  states,  his  first  attempt 
led  in  a  transfer  of  bis  printed  sheets  to  the  sei^ 

•  of  the  trunk-maker.  Though  discouraged,  he 
s  not  disheartened.  In  1802,  **  The  Minstrelsy 
the  Scottish  Border"  obtained  a  more  fortunate 
rtlny  t  and  about  three  years  afterwards  the  pub- 
ition  of  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  completely 
(sblished  the  fame  of  the  writer.  From  the  ap- 
tianee  of  this  poem,  the  life  of  the  poet,  until 
vaids  the  close  of  it,  is  little  else  than  a  history 
his  writings.  Marmion  issued  from  the  press  in 
08 1  The  tady  of  the  Lake,  in  1810 1  Don  Rode- 
tk,in  1811 ;  Rokeby,  in  1813 1  The  Lord  of  the 
Us,  in  1814;  The  Bridal  of  Triermain,  and  Harold 
a  Dauntless,  appeared  anonymously;  the  former, 

1813,  and  the  Utter,  in  1817.  The  publication 
his  novels  and  romances  commenced  with 
'tvtrley,  in  1814.  In  1820,  Walter  Scott  was 
eated  a  baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  Ja«> 
iaiy,  1828,  his  publbhers  became  bankrupts  t  it 
^odoced  a  feeling  of  the  deepest  sorrow,— not  only 
Edinburgh,  bat  throughout  the  kingdom,  when  it 
M  ascertained  that,  through  their  failure,  he  was 
volved  in  pecuniary  responsibilities  to  a  rvinons 


extent  He  encountered  adversity  with  manly 
fortitude  t  asked  and  obtained  from  Us  cfeditma  ■• 
other  boon  than  time  t  and  in  about  four  yeaof  had 
actually  paid  off  nearly  £70,000  of  the  d^t  Tkt 
price  of  almost  superhuman  labour  was,  howeftti, 
to  be  exacted.  In  1831  he  was  attacked  with  gm> 
dual  paralysis  i  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  wae 
prevailed  upon  to  vbit  the  more  genial  climate  of 
the  south  of  Europe  i — the  experiment  was  unnie* 
cessful  in  restoring  him  to  health  i  be  retwaed  to 
Abbotsford,  and  died  there  on  the  21st  of  September, 
1832.  His  loss  was  mourned,  not  only  by  his  owa 
country,  but  in  every  portion  of  the  dviliied  ^obei 
for  his  Dime  had  spread  throughout  all  parts  of  its 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  language  into  which  his 
works  have  not  been  translated.  The  kindnew  of 
his  heart,  the  benevolenes  of  his  disposittea,  th« 
thorough  goodness  of  his  nature,  were  appredatad 
by  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  his  aequatetUMOi 
but  his  genius  is  the  vast  and  valuable  piopartj  of 
mankind* 

In  person,  he  was  tall,  and  had  the  appeanaet 
of  a  powerful  and  robust  man.  His  eounteaawf 
has  been  rendered  familiar  by  artists  in  abuadaaeet 
the  justest  notion  of  it  is  conveyed  by  the  bast 
of  Chantry.  Its  expression  was  peculiarly  beaevo* 
lent;  his  forehead  wu  broad,  and  remarkably 
high. 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  space  to  eoan 
ment  upon  the  poetry  of  Sir  Walter  Seotti  kii 
fame  as  a  poet  was  eclipsed  by  his  reputation  as  a 
novelist ;  and  the  appearance  of  a  star  of  graattr 
magnitude  drew  from  him,by  degrees,  the  popularity 
he  brl  so  long  engrossed.  Yet  we  venture  to 
hazard  an  opinion,  that  if  it  be  possible  for  either 
to  be  forgotten,  his  poems  will  outlive  his  prose  i 
and  that  Waverley  and  Ivanhoe  will  perish  before 
Marmion  and  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  We  can  fold 
no  rare  and  valuable  quality  in  the  former  that  we 
may  not  find  in  the  latter.  A  deeply  interesting 
and  exciting  story,  glorious  and  true  pictures  of 
scenery,  fine  and  accurate  portraits  of  character, 
clear  and  impressive  accounts  of  ancient  custoas, 
details  of  battles— satisfying  to  the  foncyi  yet 
capable  of  enduring  the  sternest  test  of  truth— «ra 
to  be  found  in  the  one  class  as  well  as  in  the  other. 
In  addition,  we  have  the  most  graceful  and  harmo- 
nious verse  i  and  the  style  is  undoubtedly  sach  as 
equally  to  delight  those  who  possess  and  those  who 
are  without  a  refined  poetical  taste. 
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Th>  poem,  now  ofTared  u  Ibe  public,  ii  IntMiitcd 
to  illuilnta  th«  euilonii  ud  nmnen  which  «o- 
etagtlr  prevtlled  on  the  borien  of  EngliDd  lod 
Snthnd.  The  iiih.bilinW,  livlnf  in  *  iWe  pertlj 
pwlotil  end  putl;  wirlikc,  and  eombining  htbilt 
of  eonittnt  depnditioD  with  the  iDlldencc  of  ■  rude 
■pirft  of  ehiwiry,  were  ofteu  enpged  in  (tenei 
Ugbl7  imeeptible  of  poelieil  Di '"  •"■- 


laf  K 


imbined  ind  rtfulir 


Ulbe 


iirrli  wu  h( 


Who  lung  of  Be 

For,  wcll-i-diy  '.  their  date  w»i  nm, 
Hii  tuneful  brethnn  ill  were  it)A ; 
And  be,  neglected  »nd  oppren'd, 
WiihM  to  be  with  them,  and  at  resL 
No  more,  on  pranciri;  pltccy  borne. 
He  e»roll'd,  ll«bt  as  lirk  at  motn  t 
No  longer  count 


Highp 

He  puurM,  ti 


ced  in  hall,  a 


and  h.ly  gay 


obfeel  ot  the  i 

BtlT»tiT«,  the  plan  oi  inBiDcieuimriiit.i  ,w..,^i. 
WU  edopted,  wbich  allawi  ireatei  latitude  In  lhi< 
Tttpeet  than  would  be  coniittent  with  the  dignity 
of  ■  tegular  poem.  The  time  model  offered  other 
ficllillei,  ai  It  permili  in  occaaionil  iltenlioD  of 
nnante,  which,  b  lome  degree,  autbaiizea  the 
ehuip  of  rhythm  la  the  text.  The  machinery 
■Ifo,  adopted  from  popular  belief,  would  have 
•eemed  puerile  In  a  poem  which  did  not  partake 
ot  the  rudeneii  of  the  old  ballad,  or  Metrical  Ro- 

For  then  re»«oni,  the  poem  was  put  into  tht 
inoDtb  of  in  ancient  minilrel,  the  lilt  of  the  race 
who,  ■«  he  it  luppoied  to  have  mrvived  the  Revo, 
lution,  might  have  ciughl  nomewhil  of  Ihi  refine- 
aent  of  modem  poetry,  without  loting  the  sim. 
plicily  of  his  original  model.  The  date  of  the  tali 
ItKlf  ii  ibout  the  middle  of  the  «ixteenth  cenWty 
when  moit  of  the  personiges  actually  flouriihed 
The  lime  occupied  by  the  action  iJ  Ibtee  night,  ani 

tlit«  i»J'-  

INTRODUCTION, 

Tni  way  wu  tonp,  the  wind  was  cold. 

The  minstrel  was  infirm  and  old ; 

His  wilher'd  cheek,  anJ  tresjei  gtay, 

Scem'd  to  have  known  a  boiler  dayi 

The  harp.bii  lole  remaining  joy, 


Tlie  bigot!  of  the  ima  ttaa 
Had  callM  hii  banolea  ut  ft  aimt. 
A  wuderlDg  harper,  (cenM  »l  f«t. 
He  begg'd  bia  bread  tnm  door  ta  tati 
And  luaed,  to  pleuc  m  pcuul^  mi. 
The  hup  ■  ktoc  tad  lond  to  Wu. 

He  pau'd  wber*  .VewartH  mtolybMI 
Looks  oot  from  Yirrow'i  birebiB  bowsi: 
Tbe  minttrel  gaied  with  wnhfal  ejo- 
Ho  humbler  resting  place  wma  ugh. 
With  besitatiag  step,  et  last. 
The  embattled  port*l-ueh  he  Jt^t, 
Wboie  ponderoue  grate  and  mattj  tar 
Had  oft  iiili'd  back  the  tide  o(<m, 
Bui  never  eloted  the  iroD  door 
Against  tbe  desolate  and  pom. 
The  dutches!*  maik'd  his  wauy  jttt, 
Hii  limid  mien,  and  reverend  bet. 
And  bade  her  page  the  meniab  teD, 
That  they  should  tend  the  old  MU  nil: 
For  (he  bad  known  adveraity. 
Though  bom  in  such  a  highdegiveei 
In  pride  of  power,  in  bcaniy'i  bkua. 
Had  wept  o'er  Moonwuth'*  bloody  taak. 
When  klndnem  bad  his  wanti  mp^ial. 
And  the  old  man  wis  gntifivl. 
Began  to  rise  hii  minitrel  pride: 
And  bo  began  tu  Ulk  anoa. 
Of  good  Earl  Franeis,t  dead  and  (oee. 
And  of  Earl  Walter^  rest  bim  God! 
A  brtvet  ne'er  lo  battle  rode  t 
And  how  full  many  ■  tale  be  knew 
Of  the  old  warric 


And,  would  U 

n  old  man's  strain. 

Though  slifT  1 

lis  hand,  hit  voice  thoagli  mst 

He  Ihoughl, . 

■en  yet,  Ibe  aoolh  to  qieak. 

Dul,  when  hi 

.  reath-d  III 

le  room  ot  .taw. 

Where  she,  v 

Kith  all  hci 

Petchincc  he 

Hbh'it  his  boon  denied: 

For,  when  lo 

tune  bis  h 

arp  be  tried. 

Hi!  tremhlini 

;  bind  bad 

lost  tbe  case. 

Which  mirki 

.  «curLly  1 

a  please: 

And  scene*,  1 

lung  past,  1 

rf  joy  and  pun. 

Came  wildeting  o'er  hii 

1  aged  br«n- 

He  tried  lo  H 

line  bb  bai 

:p  in  vain. 

The  piljing 

duchrt)  ptaijed  in  chime. 

And  gave  hii 

n  heitl,  ar 

Till  every  .1 

ring's  iceo 

rding  glee 

Wai  blended 

And  then,  h< 

.  said,  he  would  full  fain 

He  could  tec 

111  an  inci 

ent  sdab. 

He  never  thi 

.ughttosi, 

og  again. 

•  Anne,  I>mcli 

,™.,/Burc 

leurh  .»i  M.T-n«S 

senuilveofihei 

fof  >1.«.»*:S..».' 

hetJHIn  l(M. 

+  Kr.i.rllSr.«l 

:tl«Kh.fc:!.-ft-.V- 
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not  framed  for  ▼illage  churls, 

:  high  damet  and  mighty  earls  ; 

I  play*d  it  to  King  Charles  the  good, 

he  kept  court  in  Holyrood  ( 

uch  he  wish'd,  yet  fear'd,  to  try 

ng  forgotten  melody. 

Jie  strings  his  fingers  stray'd, 

1  uncertain  warbling  made, 

t  he  shook  his  hoary  head. 

len  he  caught  the  measure  wild, 

d  roan  raised  his  face  and  smiled ; 

rhten'd  up  his  faded  eye, 

.11  a  poet*s  ecstasy ! 

ring  cadence,  soft  or  strong, 

ept  the  sounding  chords  along: 

esent  scene,  the  future  lot. 

Is,  his  wants,  were  all  forgot  { 

Adence,  and  age's  frost, 

full  tide  of  song  were  lost ; 

lank,  in  faithless  memory  Yoid, 

•et's  glowing  thought  supplied  i 

rhile  his  harp  responsive  rung, 

thus  the  LATEST  mBSTBU.  sung. 

Canto  I 

I. 

t  was  orer  in  Branksome  tower, 
tadye  had  gone  to  her  secret  bower  i 
(r  that  was  guarded  by  word  and  by  ipelli 
>  hear,  and  deadly  to  tell— 
ia,  shiekl  us  well ! 
wight,  save  the  ladye  alone, 
1  to  cross  the  threshold  stone. 

II. 

•s  were  drawn,  it  was  idlesse  all  { 
,  and  page,  and  household  squire, 
hrough  the  lofty  hall, 
rded  round  the  ample  fire  { 
hounds,  weary  with  the  chase, 
«tchM  upon  the  rushy  floor, 
d,  in  dreams,  the  forest  race, 
!*eviotstone  to  Eskdale-moor. 

III. 
•twenty  knights  of  fame 
beir  shields  in  Branksome  hall  { 
•twenty  squires  of  name 
t  them  their  steeds  from  bower  to  stall  i 
-end-twenty  yeomen  tall 
ed  duteous  on  them  alb 
were  all  knights  of  metal  true, 
nen  to  the  bold  Buccleuch. 

IV. 

em  were  sheathed  in  steel, 

ed  sword,  and  spur  on  heel  i 

ted  not  their  harness  bright, 

f  day,  nor  yet  by  night  t 

ey  lay  down  to  rest, 

ith  corslet  laced, 

•n  buckler  cold  and  hard } 

ey  canred  at  the  meal 

th  gloves  of  steel, 

drank  the  red  wine  through  tbt  htbntt 

rU 


V. 

Ten  squires,  ten  yeomen,  mailclad  men. 
Waited  the  beck  of  the  warders  ten ; 
Thirty  steeds,  both  fleet  and  wight. 
Stood  saddled  in  stable  day  and  night. 
Barbed  with  frontlet  of  steel,  I  trow. 
And  with  Jedwood  axe  at  saddle  bow, 
A  hundred  more  fed  free  in  stall  t 
Such  wu  the  custom  of  Branksome  halL 

VL 
Why  do  these  steeds  stand  ready  di^t } 
Why  watch  these  warriors,  arm'd,  by  D%ht  ? 
They  watch  to  hear  the  bloodhound  bajringi 
They  watch  to  hear  the  warhom  braying  i 
To  see  Saint  George's  red  cross  streaming; 
To  see  the  midnight  beacon  gleaming  % 
They  watch  'gainst  Southern  force  and  guitoi 
Lest  Scroop,  or  Howard,  or  Percy'k  powttit 
Threaten  Branksome's  lordly  towert. 
From  Warkworth,  or  Naworth,  or  meny  Carliilt. 

vn. 

Such  is  the  custom  of  Branksome  halL— 

Many  a  valiant  knight  is  here  \ 
But  he,  the  chieftain  of  them  all, 
His  sword  hangs  rusting  on  the  wall 

Beside  his  broken  spear. 
Bards  long  shall  tell. 
How  Loxd  Walter  fell! 
When  startled  burghers  fled  afar, 
The  furies  of  the  border  war  { 
When  the  streets  of  high  Dunedin 
Saw  lances  gleam,  and  falchions  redden. 
And  heard  the  slogan's*  deadly  yeU^ 
Then  the  chief  of  Branksome  fell. 

VIII. 

Can  piety  the  discord  heal, 

Or  stanch  the  death-feud's  enmity  ? 
Can  Christian  lore,  can  patriot  zeal. 

Can  love  of  blessed  charity  ? 
No !  vainly  to  each  holy  shrine. 

In  mutual  pilgrimage  they  drew. 
Implored,  in  vain,  the  grace  divine 

For  chiefs  their  own  red  falchions  slew  | 
While  Cessford  owns  the  rule  of  Car, 

While  Ettrick  boasts  the  line  of  Scott, 
The  slaughter'd  chiefs,  the  mortal  Jar, 
The  havoc  of  the  feudal  war, 

Shall  never,  never  be  forgot ! 

IX. 

In  sorrow  o'er  Lord  Walter's  bitr 

The  warlike  foresters  had  bent  \ 
And  many  a  flower,  ^nd  many  a  tear. 

Old  Teviot's  maids  and  matrons  lent  i 
But  o'er  her  warrior's  bloody  bier 
The  ladyc  dropp'd  nor  flower  nor  tear ! 
Vengeance  deep  brooding  o'er  the  slain. 

Had  lock'd  the  source  of  softer  wo  i 
And  burning  pride  and  high  disdain, 

Forbade  the  ruing  tear  to  flow ; 

e  The  war  ciy,  or  faihering  word  ofa  Border  dan. 


eo9 


SCOTT. 


Untily  amis  bit  tonowiBf  clao, 
»    Her  foo  lisp'd  fron  the  nune^ 
*  And  if  I  lire  to  be  »  mftB, 

My  fatber*s  deatb  icreoged  tball  be  !** 
Then  latt  tbe  mother's  tein  did  seek 
To  dew  the  infant*!  kindling  check. 


All  koee  her  negligent  attire. 
All  loofe  her  golden  hair. 

Hong  Bfargaret  o'er  ber  slaoghter'd  tire, 
And  wept  in  wild  despair. 

Bnt  not  akme  the  bitter  tear 
Had  filial  grief  snpplied ; 

For  hopeless  Iotc,  and  anxious  fear» 

Had  lent  their  mingled  tide  t 

Nor  in  her  mother's  alterM  eye 

Dared  she  to  look  for  sympathy. 

Her  lo?er,  'gainst  her  father's  clan. 
With  car  in  arms  hsd  stood, 

When  Mathoase*bom  to  Melrose  ran 
All  purple  with  their  blood  t 
And  well  she  knew,  her  mother  dread^ 
Before  Lord  Cianstonn  she  wonld  wed^ 
Woold  see  her  on  her  dying  bed. 

XI. 

Of  noble  race  the  ladye  came  i 
Her  fsther  was  a  clerk  of  fame. 

Of  Bethune's  line  of  Picardie  i 
He  leam'd  the  art  that  none  may  name. 

In  Padua,  far  beyond  the  sea. 
Men  said  be  changed  his  mortal  frame 

By  feat  of  maxic  mystery ; 
For  when,  in  studious  mood,  he  paced 

Saint  Andrew*s  cloistcr*d  hall, 
Hit  form  no  darkening;  shadow  traced 

Upon  the  sunny  wall ! 

XII. 

And  of  his  skill,  as  bards  avow. 

He  taught  that  ladye  fair, 
Till  to  her  bidding  she  could  bow 

The  viewless  furms  of  air. 
And  now  the  sits  in  secret  bower. 
In  old  Lord  Davitrs  western  tower. 
And  listens  to  a  heavy  sound. 
That  moans  the  mos«y  turrets  round. 
Is  it  the  roar  of  Teviot's  tide. 
That  chafes  ajpiinst  the  scaur's*  red  side  ? 
Is  it  the  wind  that  swings  the  oaks  ? 
Is  it  the  echo  from  the  rocks  ? 
What  may  it  be,  the  heavy  sound. 
That  moans  old  Branksome's  turrets  round? 

XIH. 
At  tbe  sullen  moaning  sound. 

The  bando|^  hay  and  huwl  { 
And,  from  the  turrets  round, 

Loud  who'ips  the  startled  owl. 
In  the  hall,  both  squire  and  knight 

Swore  that  a  storm  was  near, 
And  looketl  forth  to  view  ihe  night. 

But  the  night  was  still  and  clear ! 


XIV. 

Prom  the  aoaBd  of  TeWot^  tide. 
Chafing  with  tbe  raooitaiB'k  aUs^ 
From  the  groaa  of  the  wiadvwwg  mI^ 
From  the  sallea  echo  of  the  rock. 
From  the  Toice  of  the  eoniag  iloiH^ 

The  lady  knew  it  weU ! 
It  was  the  spirit  of  the  flood  that  spshi^ 
And  he  caU'd  on  the  spirU  of  the  ML 

XV. 


"  81eep*st  tho«,  brother  ?* 


Ob  my  hills  the  moonbeaoM  pby. 
From  Craig'^rota  to  SkelfhUlpta, 
By  every  rill,  in  every  gleo. 
Merry  elves  their  morriee  peria^ 

To  Miirial  minetreisy. 
Emerald  rings  oo  browD  heath 

Trip  it  deft  and  merrily. 
Up,  and  mark  their  nimble  feet ! 
Up,  and  lift  their  mask  sweet  .*** 

XVL 


*  ScauTf  a  i^recifUcus  benk  of  earth. 


**  Tears  of  an  imprisonM  maiflea 
Mix  with  my  polluted  stream  i 
Margaret  of  Brankaome,  sorrow 

Mourns  beneath  the  nMOD'S  pale 
Tell  me,  thou,  who  view'st  the  stan, 
When  shall  cease  these  feudal  jars. 
What  shall  be  the  maiden's  fate  ? 
Who  shall  be  the  maiden's  mate  ^ 

XVIL 
HovirrAur  srimiT. 
"  Arthur's  slow  wain  his  coarse  doth  rsD 
I  In  utter  darkness  round  the  pole  i 
I  The  northern  bear  lowers  black  and  grim; 
Orion's  studded  belt  is  dim: 
Twinkling  faint,  and  distant  far. 
Shimmers  through  mist  each  planet  star ; 

111  may  I  read  their  high  decree ! 
But  no  kind  influence  deign  they  shower 
On  Teviot*s  tide,  and  Brankaome 's  tower. 
Till  pride  be  queU'd,  and  tore  be  fiee.** 

xvm. 

The  unearthly  voices  ceased. 

And  the  heavy  sound  was  still ; 
It  died  on  the  river's  breast. 

It  died  on  the  side  of  the  hill. 
But  round  Lord  David's  tower 

The  sound  still  floated  neart 
For  it  rung  in  the  lad^-e's  bower. 

And  it  rung  in  the  ladyeS  ear. 
She  raised  her  stately  bead. 

And  ber  heart  throbbV)  high  with 
**  Your  mountains  shall  bend, 
Aju\  your  streams  avcend, 

£re  Margaret  be  ovr  foeman^  bridr ' 
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XIX. 

^ht  the  lofty  ball, 
r  a  bold  retainer  lay, 
ind  din,  among  tbem  all, 
;ucd  his  infant  play, 
(trooper,  the  boy 
on  of  a  spear  bestrode, 
hall,  right  menily, 
ay*  rode. 

: nights,  in  arms  grown  old, 
frolic  gambols  bore, 
arts,  of  rugged  mould, 
rn  as  the  steel  they  wore, 
arriors  prophesied, 
vc  boy,  in  future  war, 
e  unicorn's  pride, 
ascent  and  the  star. 

XX. 

Dt  her  purpose  high, 

,  and  no  more ; 

izcd  with  a  mother's  eye, 

d  at  the  arched  door; 

id  the  armed  train, 

;r  William  of  Delonine. 

XXI. 

>oping  Scott  was  he, 
border  lance  by  knee  \ 
y  sands,  through  Tama  moss, 
ew  the  paths  to  crots  % 
by  desperate  bounds, 
cy's  best  bloodhounds; 
del,  fbrds  were  none, 
ide  them  one  by  one ; 
as  time  or  tide, 
w,  or  July's  pride; 
as  tide  or  time, 
ght,  or  matin  prime  x 
,  and  stout  of  hand, 
)rey  from  Cumberland ; 
awed  had  he  been, 
ing,  and  Scotland's  queen. 

XXII. 

f  Delominc,  good  at  need 
the  wightest  steed ; 
jr,  nor  stint  to  ride, 

to  fair  Tweed  side ; 
's  holy  pile 

nonk  of  St.  Mary's  aisle, 
her  well  from  me ; 
le  fated  hour  is  come, 

he  shall  watch  with  thee, 
'  treasure  of  the  tomb : 
>  Saint  Michael's  night, 
irs  be  dim,  the  moon  is  bright ; 
f  bloody  red, 
le  grave  of  the  mighty  dead. 

XXIII. 

s  thee,  see  thou  keep ; 
3r  food  or  sleep ; 
t}c  it  book, 
thou  must  not  look ; 

FVviy,  a  predatorj  inroad. 
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If  thou  readest,  thou  art  lorn ! 
Better  thou  hadst  ne'er  been  bom." 

XXIV. 

«  0  swiftly  can  speed  my  dapplegray  steed, 

Which  drinks  of  the  TeTiot  clear ; 
Ere  break  of  day,"  the  warrior  'gan  sty, 
^  Again  will  I  be  here : 
And  safer  by  none  may  thy  errand  be  done,    •* 

Than,  noble  dame,  by  me ; 
Letter  nor  line  know  I  never  a  one, 
Wer't  my  neck-verse  at  Haribee."* 

XXV. 

Soon  in  his  saddle  tate  he  fast. 
And  soon  the  deep  descent  he  ptst'd. 
Soon  cross'd  the  sounding  barbican,! 
And  soon  the  Teviot's  side  he  woo. 
Eastward  the  wooded  path  he  rode. 
Green  hazels  o'er  his  basnet  nod : 
He  pass'd  the  peel|  of  Goldiland, 
And  cross'd  old  Borthwick's  roaring  strand ; 
Dimly  he  viewM  the  moathill's  mound. 
Where  Druid  shades  still  flitted  round ; 
In  Hawick  twinkled  many  a  light ; 
Behind  him  soon  they  set  in  night ; 
And  soon  be  spurr'd  his  coarser  keen 
Beneath  the  tower  of  Hazeldetn. 

XXVL 

The  clattering  hoofs  the  watchmen  mark;— 
*<  Sund,  ho !  thou  courier  of  the  dark." 
**  For  Branksome,  bo !"  the  knight  rejoin'd. 
And  left  the  friendly  tower  behind. 

He  tum'd  him  now  from  Teviot  side, 
And,  guided  by  the  tinkling  rill. 

Northward  the  dark  ascent  did  ride. 
And  gain'd  the  moor  at  Horslie  hill ; 
Broad  on  the  left  before  him  lay. 
For  many  a  mile  the  Roman  way.^ 

XXVII. 
A  moment  now  he  slack'd  his  speed, 
A  moment  breathed  his  panting  steed ; 
Drew  saddle-girth  and  corslet-band. 
And  loosen 'd  in  the  sheath  his  brand. 
On  Mintocrags  the  moonbeams  glint. 
Where  Barnhill  hew'd  his  bed  of  flint ; 
Who  flung  his  outlaw'd  liiflbs  to  rest. 
Where  falcons  hang  their  giddy  nest, 
'Mid  cliffs,  from  whence  his  eagle  eye. 
For  many  a  league,  his  prey  could  spy ; 
Cliffs  doubling,  on  their  echoes  borne. 
The  terrors  of  the  robber's  horn ; 
Cliffs,  which,  for  many  a  later  year. 
The  warbling  Doric  reed  shall  hear. 
When  some  sad  swain  shall  teach  the  grove. 
Ambition  is  no  cure  for  love. 

*  Haribee,  the  place  of  executing  the  Bolder  roarauden 
at  Carlisle.  The  ntck-iterM  to  the  beginning  of  the  flftj. 
first  ptalm,  Mistrtrt  m«i,  4t.  anciently  read  bj  criminals, 
daiinine  the  benefit  of  clergy. 

t  Barbiean,  the  defence  of  the  outer  gate  of  a  feudal 
castle. 

t  PttU  a  Border  tower. 

f  An  ancient  Boman  road,  cnasing  through  pan  of 
Roxbofghshlre. 
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XXVIII. 
Unchallenged,  thence  past  Delorainc 
To  ancient  Riddeirs  fair  domain, 

Where  Aill,  from  mountains  freed, 
Down  from  the  lakes  did  raving  come, 
Cresting  each  wave  with  tawny  foam, 

Like  the  mane  of  a  chestnut  steed. 
In  vain  I  no  torrent,  deep  or  broad,  ^ 

Might  bar  the  bold  mosstrooper's  road. 

XXIX. 

At  the  first  plunge  the  horse  sunk  low. 
And  the  water  broke  o'er  the  saddle-bow : 
Above  the  foaming  tide,  I  ween, 
Scarce  half  the  charger's  neck  was  seen  s 
For  he  was  barded*  from  counter  to  tail, 
And  the  rider  was  arm'd  complete  in  mail ; 
Never  heavier  man  and  horse 
Stemmed  a  midnight  torrent's  force. 
Thfc  warrior's  very  plume,  I  say. 
Was  daggled  by  the  dashing  spray ; 
Yet,  through  good  heart,  and  our  ladye's  grace, 
At  length  he  gain'd  the  landing  place. 

XXX. 

Now  Bowden  moor  the  marchman  won, 

And  sternly  shook  his  plumed  head. 
As  glanced  his  eye  o'er  Halidon, 

For  on  his  soul  the  slaughter  red 
Of  that  unhallow'd  mom  arose. 
When  first  the  Scott  and  Car  were  foes ; 
When  royal  James  beheld  the  fray, 
Prize  to  the  victor  of  the  day ; 
When  Home  and  Douglas,  in  the  van, 
Horc  down  Huccleuch's  retiring  clan, 
Till  gallant  Cossford's  heartblnod  dear 
lleek'd  on  dark  Elliot's  border  spear. 

XXXI. 

In  bitter  mood  he  spurred  fast, 

And  soon  the  hated  heath  was  past ; 

And  far  beneath,  in  lustre  wan. 

Old  Melros'  rosp,  and  fair  Tweed  ran  ; 

Like  some  tall  rock,  with  lichens  gray, 

Ko<>e,  dimly  hw^'o,  the  dark  ahbaye. 

When  Hawirk  he  pass'd,  had  curfew  rung, 

Now  midnight  laudsf  were  in  Melrose  sung. 

The  sound  upon  the  fitful  jralc 

In  solemn  wise  did  rise  and  fail, 

Like  that  wild  harp  who^o  magic  tone 

Is  wakcnM  by  the  winds  alone. 

nut  when  Melrose  he  rench'd,  'twas  silence  all; 

He  meetly  stabled  his  steed  in  stall, 

And  sought  the  convent's  lonely  wall 

Here  paused  the  harp ;  and  with  its  swell 
The  master'*!  tire  and  cour;i;;e  fell: 
Dejectedly,  and  low,  ho  howM, 
And.gazir-K  timid  on  the  crowd, 
He  seem'd  to  seek,  in  every  eye, 
M' they  approve!  hi-  mirislrel'v  : 


•  linnlt  I,  or  barUM,  applied  U)  a  hor5<»  accoutred  w.lh 
•t-iPiiM  vp  annour 
i  r  «»a>  ^le  nil  inight  service  of  ibe  Catholic  churcli. 


And,  diffident  of  present  praise. 
Somewhat  be  spoke  of  former  diyi. 
And  how  old  age,  and  wandering  hng. 
Had  done  his  hand  and  htrp  fome  wre«|. 

The  dutches*  and  her  diu^ters  6ir, 
And  every  gentle  WAyt  there. 
Each  after  each,  in  due  degree. 
Gave  praises  to  his  melody ; 
His  hand  was  true,  his  voice  was  detr. 
And  much  they  longed  the  rest  to  Iwar. 
Encouraged  thus,  the  aged  mao. 
After  meet  rest,  again  began. 

cattto  n. 

I. 

If  thou  wouldst  view  fair  Melrose  aright. 
Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight; 
For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 
Gild,  but  to  flout,  the  ruins  gray. 
When  the  broken  arches  are  black  ia  aigk^ 
And  each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  white; 
When  the  cold  light's  uncertain  shower 
Streams  on  the  ruin'd  central  tower: 
When  buttress  and  buttress,  alternately, 
Seem'd  framed  of  ebon  and  ivory : 
When  silver  ed^es  the  imagery. 
And  the  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  UTe«4*i 
When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  lave. 
And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o'er  the  dead  muS  IB 
Then  go— but  go  alone  the  while- 
Then  view  Saint  David's  ruin'd  pile ; 
And,  home  returning,  soothly  swear. 
Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  fair  .* 

H. 

Short  halt  did  Deloraine  make  there; 
Little  reck'd  he  of  the  scene  ^o  fair: 
With  dagger's  hilt,  on  the  wicket  strooc. 
He  struck  full  loud,  and  struck  full  lone. 
The  porter  hurried  to  the  tjate — 
"  Who  knocks  so  loud,  and  knocks  so  U»e  '•" 
«<  From  Branksome  1,"  the  warrior  cne^; 
And  straiijht  the  wicket  (»i>en'd  wi.le: 
For  Rranksome's  chiefs  had  in  battle  »ti»i. 

To  fence  the  rights  of  fair  Melr<^e ; 
And  lands  and  livings,  many  a  rood. 

Had  gifted  the  shrine  for  their  soul's  repe« 

in. 

Bold  Deloraine  his  errand  said  ; 
The  porter  bent  lii<  humble  head  ; 
With  torch  in  hand,  and  feet  unshod. 
And  noiseles<5  step,  the  path  he  trt^ ; 
The  arched  cloisters,  far  and  wide, 
Rang;  to  the  wariiu's  clanking  stride; 
Till,  stoopins;  low  his  li»fly  cn*vt. 
He  cnter'd  the  cell  of  the  ancient  priest. 
And  lifted  his  barr«><l  aventaylo,* 
To  hail  the  monk  of  St.  Marv's  ai<!c. 


IV. 

"  The  Ladye  of  Branksome  greets  thee  by  r 
Says  that  the  fated  hour  is  come. 


*  .4r«n/ay.V,  vMur  of  lh«  helmM 
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Knight  I  shall  watch  with  thee, 
be  treasure  of  the  tomb." 
-loth  couch  the  monk  arose, 
[  his  stififeD'd  limbs  he  rearM ; 
years  had  flung  their  snows 
lin  locks  and  floating  beard. 

V. 

?\y  on  the  knight  lookM  he, 

>1ue  eyes  gleam 'd  wild  and  wide; 

St  thou,  warrior !  seek  to  see 

aven  and  hell  alike  would  hide  ? 

in  belt  of  iron  pent, 

rt  of  hair  and  scourge  of  thorn : 

ore  years,  in  penance  spent, 

s  tl^se  flinty  stones  have  worn ; 

little  to  atone 

ig  what  should  ne'er  be  known 

ju  thy  every  future  year 

ess  prayer  and  penance  drie, 

y  latter  end  with  fear — 

ing  warrior,  follow  me !' 


i>» 


VI. 

ather,  will  I  none ; 
V  I  hardly  one  ; 
prayer  can  I  rarely  tarry, 
cr  an  Ave  Mary,  - 

on  a  Border  foray : 
r  can  I  none  ; 

my  errand,  and  let  roe  be  gone.** 

VII. 

>  knight  look'd  the  churchman  old, 
he  sigb'd  heavily ; 
imsGlf  been  a  warrior  bold, 
t  in  Spain  and  Italy. 
;ht  on  the  days  that  were  long  since  by, 
nbs  were  strong,  and  bis  courage  was 

nd  faint,  he  led  the  way, 

terM  round,  the  garden  lay : 

rches  were  over  tlieir  head, 

their  feet  were  the  bones  of  the  dead. 

VIII. 

rbs,  and  flow*rcts  bright, 

h  the  dew  of  ni^ht; 

■  floweret,  glisten'd  there, 

ed  in  the  cIoistcrM  arches  as  fair. 

gazed  long  on  the  lovely  moon, 

0  the  night  he  lookM  forth ; 

d  blight  the  streamers  light 

ncing  in  the  glowing  north. 

een,  in  fair  Castile, 

:h  in  glitt'iing  squadrons  start; 

flying  gcnnet  wheel, 

the  unexpected  dart, 
the  streamers  that  shot  so  bright, 
rere  riding  the  northern  light. 

IX. 

nch*d  postern  door, 
M  now  the  chancel  tall : 
roof  rose  high  aloof 
lofty,  and  light,  and  small  { 


The  keystone,  that  lock*d  each  ribbed  aisle. 
Was  a  Aeur-de-lys,  or  a  quatre-feuille: 
The  corbells*  were  carved  grotesque  and  grim ; 
And  the  pillars,  with  cluster'd  shafts  so  trim. 
With  base  and  with  capital  flourish'd  around, 
Seem*d  bundles  of  lances  which  garlands  had  bound. 

X. 

Kll  many  a  scutcheon  and  banner  riven. 
Shook  to  the  cold  night  wind  of  heaven. 

Around  the  screened  altar's  pale}. 
And  there  the  dying  lamps  did  burn. 
Before  thy  low  and  lonely  urn, 
O  gallant  chief  of  Otterbume ! 

And  thine,  dark  knight  of  Liddesdale ! 
0  fading  honours  of  the  dead  ! 
O  high  ambition,  lowly  laid  ! 

XI. 

The  moon  on  the  east  oriel  shone 
Through  slender  shafts  of  shapely  stone, 

By  foliaged  tracery  combined : 
Thou  would'st  have  thought  some  fairy's  hand 
Twixt  poplars  straight  the  osier  wand. 

In  many  a  freakish  knot  bad  twined  t 
Then  framed  a  spell,  when  the  work  was  done, 
And  changed  the  willow  wreaths  to  stone. 
The  silver  light,  so  pale  and  faint, 
Sbow'd  many  a  prophet,  and  many  a  saint, 

Whose  image  on  the  glass  was  died  { 
Full  in  the  midst,  bis  cross  of  red 
Triumphant  Michael  brandished. 

And  trampled  the  apostate's  pride. 
The  moonbeam  kiss'd  the  holy  pane. 
And  threw  on  the  pavement  a  bloody  stain. 

XII. 

They  sate  them  down  on  a  marble  stone ; 

(A  Scottish  monarch  slept  below;) 
Thus  spoke  the  monk,  in  solemn  tone; 

**  I  was  not  always  a  man  of  wo ; 
For  Paynim  countries  I  have  trod, 
And  fought  beneath  the  cross  of  God : 
Now,  strange  to  my  eyes  thine  arms  appear. 
And  their  iron  clang  sounds  strange  to  my  ear. 

XIII. 

"  In  these  far  climes,  it  was  my  lot 
To  meet  the  wondrous  Michael  Scott  { 

A  wizard  of  such  dreaded  fame. 
That  when,  in  Salamanca's  cave. 
Him  listed  his  magic  wand  to  wave. 

The  bells  would  ring  in  Notre  Dame  ! 
Some  of  his  skill  he  taught  to  me ; 
And,  warrior,  I  could  say  to  thee 
The  words  that  cleft  EliJdon  hills  in  three. 

And  bridled  the  Tweed  with  a  curb  of  stone } 
But  to  speak  them  were  a  deadly  sin ; 
And  for  having  but  thought  them  my  heart  within, 

A  treble  penance  must  be  done. 

XIV. 

«  When  Michael  lay  on  his  dying  bed. 
His  conscience  was  awakened  ; 

•  CorbMi.lhe  pmjeciioDS  from  which  ihe  arches  spring, 
Mually  cut  in  a  CuiiaaUc  tue  or  mask. 
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He  bethought  him  of  his  sinful  deed, 
And  he  gave  me  a  sign  to  come  with  speed ; 
I  was  in  Spain  when  the  morning  rose, 
But  I  stood  by  his  bed  ere  evening  close. 
The  words  may  not  again  be  said, 
That  he  spoke  to  me,  on  death-bed  laid : 
They  would  rend  this  abbaye's  massy  nave. 
And  pile  it  in  heaps  above  his  grave. 

XV. 

"  I  swore  to  bury  his  mighty  book. 

That  never  mortal  might  therein  look ; 

And  never  to  tell  where  it  was  hid, 

Save  at  the  chief  of  Branksome*s  need ; 

And  when  that  need  was  past  and  o*er. 

Again  the  volume  to  restore. 

I  buried  him  on  Saint  Michael's  night. 

When  the  bell  tolled  one, and  the  moon  ros«  bright; 

And  I  dug  his  chamber  among  the  dead. 

When  the  floor  of  the  chancel  was  stain 'd  red. 

That  his  patron's  cross  might  o*er  him  wave. 

And  scare  the  fiends  from  the  wizard's  grave. 

XVI. 

"  It  was  a  night  of  wo  and  dread. 

When  Michael  in  the  tomb  I  laid ! 

Strange  sounds  along  the  chancel  past ; 

The  banners  waved  without  a  blast ;" — 

—Still  spoke  the  monk,  when  the  bell  toll'd  one. 

I  tell  you,  that  a  braver  man 

Than  William  of  Deloraine,  good  at  need. 

Against  a  foe  ne'er  spurr'd  a  steed ; 

Yet  somewhat  was  he  chill'd  with  dread. 

And  his  hair  did  bristle  upon  his  head. 

XVII. 

"  Lo,  warrior  I   now,  the  cross  of  red 

Points  to  the  grave  of  the  mighty  dead ; 

Within  it  burns  a  wondrous  liRht, 

To  chase  the  spirits  that  love  the  night ; 

That  lamp  shall  burn  unqucnchably, 

Until  the  eternal  doom  shall  be." 

Slow  moved  the  monk  to  the  broad  flag-stone, 

Which  the  bloody  cross  was  traced  upon; 

He  pointed  to  a  secret  nook  ; 

An  iron  bar  the  warrior  took  ; 

And  the  monk  made  a  si;^n  with  his  wither'd  hand, 

The  grave's  huge  portal  to  expand. 

XVIII. 

With  beating  heart,  to  the  ta<k  he  went ; 

His  sinewy  frame  o'er  the  giave-stone  bent. 

With  bar  of  iron  heaved  amain, 

Till  the  toil  drops  fell  from  hi"*  brows,  like  rain. 

It  wa**  by  dint  of  passing  streri;th, 

That  he  moved  the  ma^sy  stone  at  length. 

1  would  you  had  been  there,  to  see 

How  the  light  broke  forth  «o  gloriouOy, 

StreamM  upward  to  the  chancel  roof. 

And  through  the  galleiics  far  aKnif  ! 

No  earthly  flame  blazed  e'er  so  bright ; 

It  shone  like  heaven's  own  Me-sed  lijjhti 

And,  i<suinj;  fri>m  the  tom*>, 
Show'd  the  monk**  cowl  and  vi<aj;e  pale, 
Danced  on  the  dark  browM  warrior's  mail. 

And  ki54M  his  waving  plume. 


XIX. 

Before  their  eyes  the  wizard  lay. 
As  if  he  had  not  been  dead  m  day. 
His  hoary  beard  in  silver  roU'd, 
He  seem'd  some  seventy  winters  oM{ 
A  palmer's  amice  wrapp'd  him  lomd, 
With  a  wrought  Spanish  baldric  boond. 

Like  a  pilgrim  from  beyond  the  sea; 
Hb  left  hand  held  his  book  of  night; 
A  silver  cross  was  in  his  right ; 

The  lamp  was  placed  beside  his  knte; 
High  and  majestic  was  his  look ; 
At  which  the  fellest  fiends  had  shook. 
And  all  unruflled  was  bis  face — 
They  trusted  his  soul  had  gotten  giaec. 

s 
XX. 

Often  had  William  of  Deloraine 
Rode  through  the  battle's  bloody  plain. 
And  trampled  down  the  warriors  slain, 

And  neither  known  remorse  nor  awe; 
Yet  now  remorse  and  awe  he  own'd : 
His  breath  came  thick,  his  head  swan  rooad. 

When  this  strange  scene  of  death  he  nv. 
Bewilder'd  and  unnerved  he  stood. 
And  the  priest  priyM  fervently  and  kml: 
With  eyes  averted,  prayed  he ; 
He  might  not  endure  the  sight  to  tee. 
Of  the  man  he  had  loved  so  brotherly. 

XXI. 

And  when  the  priest  his  deatb-ptayer  had  ^afi 

Thus  unto  Deloraine  he  said ; — 

"  Now,  speed  thee  what  thon  hast  to  do. 

Or,  wanior,  we  may  dearly  rue; 

For  those,  thou  raay'st  not  lovk  upon. 

Are  gathering  fast  round  the  yawning  •tone  "- 

Then  Deloraine,  in  terror,  tox^k 

From  the  cold  hnnd  the  mi.:hty  bo'k. 

With  iron  claspM,  and  with  iri»n  l-.-uni; 

He  thoui(ht,  as  he  t«»uk  it,  the  drai  teas  frflwt'i 

But  the  glare  of  the  <t'pulchral  lijjht. 

Perchance,  had  dazzle^l  the  warrior's  si^t. 

X\II. 

When  the  hu:;e  stone  sunk  oVr  the  toai*". 

The  nijihl  return'd  in  d-.-uMe  glo^im ; 

For  the  moon  had  j;one  down,  and  the  »tan  • 
few : 

And,  as  the  knight  and  priest  withlrew. 

With  waverinc  slop"!  and  tii/zy  tniin. 

They  hardly  rni.:ht  the  pL-vtem  cain. 

*Tis  said,  as  th:ui:t;h  the  ai-^les  tJiey  pi»«'i. 

They  heard  stianjje  nni-.e<  i-n  the  I  iiit ; 
I  And  through  the  cloislrr-^iUerie*}  small, 
I  Which  at  nii.i-hei.:hl  thread  the  chancel  wall 

I  Loud  M>!->,  ar.d  l.iujzhter  louJer,  ran, 

I 

And  voici  s  unlike  the  voice  of  man  i 
.\s  if  the  fieni'.s  kept  holiday, 
Hec.iu^e  these  ^ih-IIs  were  bruu^iit  to  day. 
1  canniii  tell  h.»w  the  truth  maj  t-c; 

I I  say  the  talc  as  'twas  said  to  me. 

XXIII. 

"  Now,  hie  thee  hence,"  the  f  ilher  »akJ ; 
"  And,  when  wc  arc  on  death-beU  laid, 
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ir  Ladye,  and  sweet  Saint  John, 

>uls  for  the  deed  we  have  done  !" 

urn'd  him  to  his  cell, 

1  prayer  and  penance  sped ; 

ivent  met  at  the  noontide  hell, 

3f  Saint  Mary's  aisle  was  dead ! 

»ss  was  the  body  laid, 

lasp'd  fast,  as  if  still  he  pray*d 

XXIV. 

reathM  free  in.  the  morning  wind, 
s  hardihood  to  find ; 
ivben  he  pass'd  the  tombstones  gray 
round  the  fair  Abbaye ; 
c  book,  to  his  bosom  prest, 
&d  upon  his  breast ; 
t,  with  nerves  of  iron  twined, 
\e  aspen  leaves  in  wind, 
he  when  the  dawn  of  day 
hten  Cheviot  gray ; 
>c  the  cheerful  light, 
ive  Mary,  as  well  as  he  might 

XXV. 

brightened  Cheviot  gray, 

d  brighten 'd  the  Carter's*  tide, 

eath  the  rising  day 

nksome  towers  and  Teviot  tide. 

Is  told  their  warbling  tale ; 

fn'd  every  flower  that  blows; 

>rth  the  violet  pale, 

I  her  breast  the  mountain  rose ; 

than  the  rose  so  red, 

han  the  violet  pale, 

t  her  sleepless  bed, 

.  maid  of  Teviotdale. 

XXVI. 

ir  Margaret  so  early  awake, 

er  kirtle  so  hastilie : 

:en  knots,  which  in  hurry  she  would 

ble  her  slender  fingers  to  tie  ? 

e  stop,  and  look  often  around, 

les  down  the  secret  stair ; 

^s  she  pat  the  shaggy  bloodhound, 

es  him  up  from  his  lair ; 

she  passes  the  postern  alone, 

he  watchman's  bugle  blown  ? 

XXVII. 

eps  in  doubt  and  dread, 

chful  mother  hear  her  tread  { 

iresses  the  rough  bloodhound, 

«  should  waken  the  castle  round  { 

an's  bugle  is  not  blown, 

ler  foster-father's  son ; 

les  through  the  greenwood  at  dawn  of 

on  Henr}',  her  own  true  knight 

XXVIII. 

and  ladye  fair  are  met, 

he  hawthorn's  boughs  are  set 


A  fairer  pair  were  never  seen 

To  meet  beneath  the  hawthorn  green. 

He  was  stately,  and  young,  and  tall. 

Dreaded  in  battle,  and  loved  in  ball : 

And  she,  when  love,  scarce  told,  scarce  hid. 

Lent  to  her  cheek  a  livelier  red ; 

When  the  half  tigh  her  swelling  breast 

Against  the  silken  riband  prest ; 

When  her  blue  eyes  their  secret  told. 

Though  shaded  by  her  locks  of  gold,— 

Where  would  you  find  the  peerless  fair 

With  Margaret  of  Branksome  might  comptre ! 

XXIX. 

And  now,  fair  dames,  methinks  I  see 

You  listen  to  my  minstrelsy : 

Your  waving  locks  ye  backward  throw. 

And  sidelong  bend  your  necks  of  snow  t 

Ye  ween  to  hear  a  melting  tale 

Of  two  true  lovers  in  a  dale ; 

And  how  the  knight,  with  tender  fire. 
To  paint  bb  faithful  passion  strove  i 

Swore  be  might  at  her  feet  expire. 
But  never,  never  cease  to  love ; 
And  how  she  blosh'd,  and  bow  she  tigh'd, 
And,  half  consenting,  half  denied, 
And  said  that  she  would  die  a  maid ; 
Yet,  might  the  bloody  feud  be  ttay'd, 
Henry  of  Cranstoun,  and  only  he, 
Margaret  of  Branksome's  choice  should  be, 

XXX. 

Alas !  fair  damei,  your  hopes  are  vain  ! 
My  harp  has  lost  th'  enchanting  strain; 

Its  lightness  would  my  age  reprove : 
My  hairs  are  gray,  my  limbs  are  old, 
My  heart  is  dead,  my  veins  are  cold ; — 

I  may  not,  must  not,  sing  of  love. 

XXXI. 

Beneath  an  oak,  moss*d  o'er  by  eld. 
The  baron's  dwarf  his  courser  held, 

And  held  his  crested  helm  and  spear : 
That  dwarf  was  scarce  an  earthly  man. 
If  the  tales  were  true,  that  of  him  ran 

Through  all  the  Border,  far  and  near. 
'Twas  said,  when  the  baron  a  hunting  rode, 
Through  Redesdaie's  glen,  but  rarely  trod. 
He  heard  a  voice  cry, "  Lost  I  lost !  lost  I" 
And,  like  a  tennis-ball  by  racquet  tost, 

A  leap,  of  thirty  feet  and  three. 
Made  from  the  gorse  this  elfin  shape. 
Distorted  like  some  dwarfish  ape. 

And  lighted  at  Lord  Cranstoun's  knee. 
Lord  Cranstoun  was  tomewhit  dismay 'd ; 
Tis  said  that  five  good  miles  he  radu 

To  rid  him  of  his  company ; 
But  where  he  rode  one  mile,  the  dwarf  ran  four. 
And  the  dwarf  was  first  at  the  castle  door. 

XXXIL 
Use  lessens  marvel,  it  is  said; 
This  elfish  dwarf  with  the  baron  staid ; 
Little  he  ate,  and  less  he  spoke. 
Nor  mingled  with  ihe  menial  flock : 
And  oft  apart  his  arms  he  toss'd. 
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He  was  waspish,  arch,  and  litherUe, 
But  well  Lord  Cranstoun  served  he  i 

And  he  of  his  service  was  fall  fain ; 

For  once  he  had  been  ta*en  or  slain. 
An*  had  it  not  been  his  ministry. 

All,  between  home  and  and  hermitage, 

Talk*d  of  Lord  Cranstoun 's  goblin  page. 

XXXIIL 

For  the  baron  went  on  pilgrimage. 
And  took  with  him  this  elfish  page, 

To  Mary*s  chapel  of  the  Lowes ; 
For  there,  beside  our  lady's  lake, 
An  offering  he  had  sworn  to  make. 

And  he  would  pay  his  vows. 
But  the  ladye  of  Branksome  gatherM  a  band 
Of  the  best  that  would  ride  at  her  command  s 

The  trysting  place  was  Newark  Lee. 
Wat  of  Harden  came  thither  amain, 
And  thither  came  John  of  Thirlestane, 
And  thither  came  William  of  Deloraine ; 

They  were  three  hundred  spears  and  three. 
Through  I>ouglas-bam,  up  Yarrow  stream. 
Their  horses  prance,  their  lances  gleam. 
They  came  to  Saint  Mary*s  lake  ere  day ; 
But  the  chapel  was  void,  and  the  baron  away. 
They  burn*d  the  cfaa[Jel  for  very  rage. 
And  cursed  Lord  Cranstoun's  goblin  page. 

XXXIV. 

And  now,  in  Branksome's  good  green  wood. 
As  under  the  aged  oak  he  stood. 
The  baron's  courser  pricks  his  ears. 
As  if  a  distant  noise  he  hears ; 
The  dwarf  waves  his  long  lean  arm  on  high. 
And  signs  to  the  lovers  to  part  and  fly ; 
No  time  was  then  to  vow  or  sigh. 
Fair  Margaret,  through  the  hazel  grove. 
Flew  like  the  startled  cushat  dove  ;• 
The  dwarf  the  stirrup  held  and  rein  ; 
Vaulted  the  knight  on  his  steed  amain, 
And,  pondering  deep  that  morning's  scene, 
}lodc  eastward  through  the  hawthorns  green. 

While  thus  he  pour'd  the  lcngthen*d  tale. 
The  minstrel's  voice  began  to  fail; 
Full  slyly  smiled  the  observient  page. 
And  gave  the  wither'd  hand  of  age 
A  goblet,  crown'd  with  mighty  wine. 
The  blood  of  Velez'  scorched  vine. 
He  raised  the  silver  cup  on  high, 
And.  while  the  big  drop  fill'd  his  eye, 
Pray'd  God  to  bless  the  dutchess  long. 
And  all  who  cheer'd  a  son  of  song. 
The  attending  maidens  smiled  to  see. 
How  long,  how  deep,  how  zealously, 
The  precious  juice  the  minstrel  quafPd  ; 
And  he,  embolden'd  by  the  draught, 
LookM  gayly  back  to  them  and  laugh 'd. 
The  cordial  nectar  of  the  bo^%i 
Sweird  his  old  veins,  and  cheer'd  his  soul; 
A  lighter,  livelier  prelude  ran, 
Kre  thus  his  tale  again  began. 


Wood  pigeon. 
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And  said  I  that  my  limbs  wcrt  oH} 
And  said  I  that  my  blood  was  cold. 
And  that  my  kindly  fire  was  fled. 
And  my  poor  wither'd  heart  was  dtad. 

And  that  I  might  not  aing  of  love  ? 
How  could  I,  to  the  dearest  tbcoM 
That  ever  warm'd  a  minstrel*^  drctti. 

So  foul,  so  false  a  recreant  prove ! 
How  could  I  name  love's  very  nane. 
Nor  wake  my  harp  to  notes  of  flame ! 

IL 

In  peace,  love  tunes  the  shepherd^  md, 
In  war,  he  mounts  the  warrior's  steed; 
In  halls,  in  gay  attire  is  seen ; 
In  hamlets,  dances  on  the  green. 
Love  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the  gron. 
And  men  below  and  saints  above; 
For  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love. 

in. 

So  thought  Lord  Cranstoun,  as  I 
While  pondering  deep  the  tender 
He  rode  through  Branksome's  liawldieci  i 
But  the  page  shouted  wild  and  shrill,— 

And  scarce  his  hemlet  could  be  doo. 
When  downward  from  the  shady  hill 

A  stately  knight  came  pricking  oo. 
That  warrior's  steed,  so  dapple-gray. 
Was  dark  with  sweat,  and  splash'd  wilk  cky: 

His  armour  red  with  many  a  stain: 
He  scem'd  in  such  a  weary  plight. 
As  if  he  had  ridden  the  livelong  night; 

For  it  was  William  of  Deloraine. 

IV. 

But  no  whit  wcar>'  did  he  seem. 
When,  dancing  in  the  sunny  beam, 
He  mark'd  the  crane  on  the  baron's  crest; 
For  his  rea<ly  spear  was  in  his  re^t. 
Few  were  the  words,  and  stem,  and  high. 

That  maikM  the  foeman's  feudal  hate; 
For  question  fierce,  and  proud  reply. 

Gave  signal  soon  of  dire  debate. 
Their  very  coursers  secm'd  to  know, 
That  each  was  other's  mortal  foe ; 
And  snorted  fire,  when  whcel'd  around. 
To  give  each  knight  his  vantage  ground. 

V. 

In  rapid  round  the  baron  bent ; 

He  sigh'd  a  sigh,  and  pray'd  a  prayer: 
The  prayer  was  to  his  patron  saint. 

The  sigh  was  to  his  ladye  fair. 
Stout  Deloraine  nor  sigh'd,  nor  pray'd, 
Nor  saint  nor  ladye  call'd  to  aid; 
But  he  stoop'd  his  head,  and  couch'd  his  speai. 
And  spurr'd  his  5teed  to  full  career. 
The  meeting  <»f  these  champions  proud 
SeemM  like  the  bursting  thunder  cloud. 

VI. 

Stem  was  the  dint  the  borderer  lent; 
The  stately  baron  backwards  bent; 
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nruds  to  his  bone's  tail, 
umcs  went  scattering  on  the  gak } 
ash  spear,  so  stout  and  true, 
jsand  flinders  flew. 
oun*s  lance,  of  more  avail, 
-ougfa,  like  silk,  the  Borderer^  mailt 
lield,  and  jack,  and  acton  past, 
s  bosom,  broke  at  last 
he  warrior  saddle  fast, 
ling  in  the  mortal  shock, 
t  the  steed,  the  girthing  broke, 
a  heap  lay  man  and  horse, 
onward  passM  his  coarse  ( 
60  giddy  roll*d  his  brain, 
'  stretch'd  upon  the  plain. 

VII. 

be  rein*d  his  courser  round, 
is  foeroan  on  the  ground 
eless  as  the  bloody  clay, 
J  page  to  staunch  the  wound, 
re  beside  the  warrior  stay, 
lim  in  his  doubtful  state, 
lim  to  Branksome  castle-gate, 
mind  was  inly  moved 
3sman  of  the  maid  he  loved, 
t  thou  do  without  delays 
here  myself  may  stay  $ 
swifter  I  speed  away, 
t  will  be  at  my  dying  day." 

VIII. 

;>eed  Lord  Cranstoun  rode  i 
page  behind  abode : 
commands  he  ne*er  withstood, 
lall  his  pleasure  to  do  good, 
(let  off  he  took, 
espied  the  mighty  book ! 
larvell'd,  a  knight  of  pride, 
k->bosom*d  priest  should  ride : 
:  not  to  search  or  stanch  the  wound, 
ecret  he  had  found. 

IX. 
and,  the  iron  clasp, 
ng  the  elfin  grasp  i 
Lhe  first  he  had  undone, 
I  he  the  next  begun, 
clasps,  that  iron  band, 
yield  to  unchristen*d  hand, 
iar'd  the  cover  o'er 
k)rderer's  curdled  gore ; 
then  the  volume  spread, 
lort  spell  therein  he  read. 
h  of  glamour  might, 
i  a  ladye  seem  a  knight } 
bs  on  a  dungeon  wall, 
try  in  lordly  hall ; 
seem  a  gilded  barge, 
*  seem  a  palace  lai^e, 
seem  age,  and  age  seem  youth  i — 
lusion,  naught  was  truth. 

X. 

read  another  spell, 
is  cheek  a  buffet  fell, 

•  A  shepherd's  huL 


So  fierce,  it  ttretdi'd  him  on  the  ^iiB« 

Betide  the  wounded  Deknmioe.  • 

From  the  gromid  he  rote  dismaj'd, 

And  shook  his  huge  and  matted  head  i 

One  word  he  mutter'd,  and  no  more- 

*<  Man  of  age,  thou  smiteit  sore  !"— 

No  more  the  elfin  page  durst  try 

Into  the  wondrous  book  to  pryi 

The  clasps,  though  smear'd  with  Christian  gore. 

Shut  futer  than  fhey  were  before. 

He  hid  it  underneath  bis  cloak.— 

Now,  if  you  ask  who  gave  the  stroke, 

I  cannot  tell,  so  mot  I  thnve ; 

It  was  not  given  by  man  alive. 

XL 
Unwillingly  himself  he  addreis'd. 
To  do  his  master's  high  behest : 
He  lifted  up  the  living  corse, 
And  laid  it  on  the  weary  horse ; 
3o  led  him  into  Branksome  hall, 
Before  the  beards  of  the  warders  all ; 
And  each  did  after  swear  and  say. 
There  only  pass'd  a  wain  of  hay. 
He  took  him  to  Lord  David's  tower. 
E'en  to  the  ladye's  secret  bower : 
And,  but  that  stronger  spells  were  spread. 
And  the  door  might  not  be  opened. 
He  laid  him  on  her  very  bed. 
Whate'er  he  did  of  gramarye,* 
Was  always  done  maliciously  i 
He  flung  the  warrior  on  the  ground, 
And  the  blood  well'd  freshly  from  the  wound. 

XII. 

As  be  repass'd  the  outer  court. 

He  spied  the  fair  young  child  at  sport ; 

He  thought  to  train  him  to  the  wood; 

For,  at  a  word,  be  it  understood. 

He  was  always  for  ill,  and  never  for  good. 

Seem'd  to  the  boy  some  comrade  gay. 

Led  him  forth  to  the  woods  to  play ; 

On  the  drawbridge  the  warders  stout 

Saw  a  terrier  and  lurcher  passing  out 

xm. 

He  led  the  boy  o'er  bank  and  fell. 

Until  they  came  to  a  woodland  brook  i 
The  running  stream  dissolved  the  spell. 

And  his  own  elvish  shape  he  took. 
Could  he  have  bad  bis  pleasure  vilde. 
He  had  crippled  the  joints  of  the  noble  child  i 
Or,  with  his  finger  long  and  lean. 
Had  strangled  him  in  fiendish  spleen : 
But  his  awful  mother  be  bad  in  dread. 
And  also  his  power  was  limited  x 
So  he  but  scowl'd  on  the  startled  child. 
And  darted  through  the  forest  wild ; 
The  woodland  brook  be  bounding  cross'd. 
And  laugh'd,  and  shouted,  **  Lost !  lost !  lost ! 

XIV. 
Full  sore  amazed  at  the  wondrous  change. 

And  iVighten'd,  as  a  child  might  be. 
At  the  wild  yell,  and  visage  strange, 

And  the  dark  words  of  gramarye. 
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Tb6  child,  amidst  the  forest  bower, 
Stood  rooted  like  a  lily  flower; 

And  when  at  length,  with  trembling  pace. 
He  sought  to  find  where  Branksome  lay, 

He  fear'd  to  see  that  grisly  face 
Glare  from  some  thicket  on  his  way. 
Thus,  starting  oft,  he  journey'd  on, 
And  deeper  in  the  wood  is  gone, — 
For  aye  the  more  he  sought  his  way, 
The  farther  still  he  went  astray, 
Until  he  heard  the  mountains  round 
Ring  to  the  baying  of  a  hound. 

XV. 

And  hark !  and  hark !  the  deep-mouth'd  bark 

Comes  nigher  still,  and  nigher; 
Bursts  on  the  path  a  dark  bloodhound. 
His  tawny  muzzle  track'd  the  ground. 

And  his  red  eye  shot  fire. 
Soon  as  the  wilder*d  child  saw  he. 
He  flew  at  him  right  furiouslie. 
I  ween,  you  would  have  seen  with  joy 
The  bearing  of  the  gallant  boy. 
When,  worthy  of  his  noble  sire, 
His  wet  cheek  glow*d  twixt  fear  and  ire ! 
He  faced  the  bloodhound  manfully, 
And  held  his  little  bat  on  high ; 
So  fierce  he  struck,  the  dog,  afraid. 
At  cautious  distance  hoarsely  bay*d, 

But  still  in  act  to  spring ; 
When  dashM  an  archer  through  the  glade, 
And  when  he  saw  the  hound  was  stay*d. 

He  drew  his  tough  bowstring : 
But  a  rough  voice  cried,  "  Shoot  not,  hoy ! 
Ho  I  shoot  not,  Edward— 'tis  a  boy !" 

XVI. 

The  speaker  issued  from  the  wood. 
And  check'd  hU  fellow's  surly  mood. 

And  queird  the  ban-dog's  ire ; 
He  was  an  English  yeoman  good. 

And  born  in  Lancashire. 
Well  could  he  hit  a  fallow  deer. 

Five  hundred  feet  him  fro ; 
With  hand  more  true,  and  eye  more  clear, 
No  archer  bended  bow. 
His  coal-black  liair,  shorn  round  and  close, 

Set  ofl'his  sunburn 'd  face  ; 
Old  England's  sign.  Saint  George's  cross, 
His  barret-cap  did  grace ; 
His  bugle-horn  hung  by  his  side. 
All  in  a  wolf-skin  balJric  tied: 
And  his  short  falchion,  sharp  and  clear, 
Had  pierced  Uie  throat  of  many  a  deer. 

XVII. 

Hi<  kirtle,  made  of  f.)rost  green, 

Ileach'd  srantly  to  his  knee ; 
And,  at  his  belt,  of  arrows  keen 
A  furltish'd  sheaf  bore  he : 
His  buckler  scarce  in  breadth  a  span, 

No  larger  fence  had  he : 
He  never  counted  him  a  man 

Would  strike  below  the  knee; 
His  slacken'd  bow  was  in  his  hand. 
And  the  leash,  that  was  his  bloodhound's  band. 


xvin. 

He  wonld  not  do  the  fair  child  ham. 
But  held  him  with  his  powerfal  an. 
That  he  might  neither  fight  nor  flee; 
For  when  the  red  cross  spied  he. 
The  boy  strove  long  and  violently. 
«  Now,  by  Saint  George,"  the  archer  am, 
«  Edward,  methinks  we  bAFe  a  prize ! 
This  boy's  fair  fiice,  and  coarais<  fret, 
Show  he  is  come  of  high  decree.** 

XIX. 

«  Yes,  I  am  come  of  high  decree, 

For  I  am  the  heir  of  bold  Biiceleaehi 
And,  if  thou  dost  not  set  me  free. 

False  southron  thou  shalt  dearly  inc ! 
For  Walter  of  Harden  shall  come  with  ipfci, 
And  William  of  Deloraine,  good  at  need, 
And  every  Scott  from  Esk  to  tweed ; 
And,  if  thou  dost  not  let  me  go. 
Despite  thy  arrows  and  thy  bow, 
ril  have  thee  hang'd  to  feed  the  crow  T 

XX. 

«  Gramercy,  for  thy  good  will,  fair  boy  I 
My  mind  was  never  set  so  high ; 
But  if  thou  art  chief  of  such  a  clan. 
And  art  the  son  of  such  a  man. 
And  ever  comest  to  thy  command. 

Our  wardens  had  need  to  keep  good  ofdn: 
My  bow  of  yew  to  a  hazel  wand, 

Thou'lt  make  them  work  upon  the  boida. 
Meantime  be  pleased  to  come  with  me. 
For  good  Lord  D.icre  shalt  thou  see. 
I  think  our  work  is  well  becnn. 
When  we  have  taken  thy  father's  son." 

XXI. 

Although  the  child  was  led  away, 
In  Branksome  *>u!l  he  scem'd  to  stay. 
For  so  the  dwarf  his  part  did  play ; 
And,  in  the  Kha;>e  of  that  young  boy, 
He  wrouicht  the  c  islle  much  antioy. 
The  comrades  of  the  young  B;icclcuch 
He  ])inchM,  and  l»o  it,  and  ovcrthu-w  ; 
Nay,  sume  of  them  he  well  nigh  slew. 
He  tore  dame  Mamllin's  silken  tire, 
And  as  Sym  Hall  stootl  by  the  fae, 
He  litrhUMl  the  matrh  of  liis  bandclier,* 
And  wofully  scorrh'd  the  hackNulteer;"* 
It  may  ])e  hanlly  thought  or  said. 
The  mischief  th  it  the  urchin  made, 
Till  many  of  the  castle  gue>sM, 
That  the  young  baron  was  possess'd ! 

XXII. 

Well,  I  wern,  the  charm  he  held 
The  niiMe  ladyc  had  soon  di<t»cird: 
Hut  'ilie  was  deeply  bu«iied  then 
To  tend  the  wounded  Deloraine. 
Much  she  wonuerM  to  find  him  llo. 

On  the  stone  threshold  stietchM  aL::z. 
She  thoujjht  <(  me  spirit  of  the  "»ky 
Had  d«)ne  the  bold  moMtrooper  wr  r.z 


*  Raniitlier,  N'U  f<»r  f arryin*  ammuBi'i « 
t  llurkbu'Aetr^  uiuskrieer. 
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spite  her  precept  dread, 
e  in  the  book  had  read ; 
ten  lance  in  his  bosom  sfeood, 
earthly  steel  and  wood. 

XXIII. 

le  splinter  from  the  wound, 
.  a  charm  she  stanch 'd  the  blood: 
e  gash  be  cleansed  and  bound ; 
r  by  his  couch  she  stood  | 
ta*en  the  broken  lance, 
ti'd  it  from  the  clotted  gore, 
ed  the  splinter  o'er  and  o*er. 
Deloraine,  in  trance, 
r  she  tumM  it  round  and  round, 
as  if  she  gallM  his  wound. 

0  her  maidens  she  did  say, 
should  be  whole  man  and  sound, 

1  the  course  of  a  night  and  day. 
be  toird ;  for  she  did  rue 
friend  so  stoat  and  true. 

XXIV. 

le  day — the  evening  fell, 

-  the  time  of  curfew  bell  $ 

s  mild,  the  wind  was  calm, 

1  was  smooth,  the  dew  was  bilm  t 

ide  watchman,  on  the  tower, 

d  bless'd  the  lovely  hour ; 

lir  Margaret  loved  and  blessM 

f  silence  and  of  rest. 

1  turret  sitting  lone, 

at  times  the  lute's  soft  tone  i 
wild  note,  and,  all  between,     . 
'  the  bower  of  hawthorns  green. 

hair  stream 'd  free  from  band, 
eek  rested  on  her  hand, 
yes  sought  the  west  afar, 
love  the  western  star. 

XXV. 

star,  o'er  Penchryst  Pen, 
slowly  to  her  ken, 
ding  broad  its  wavering  light, 
loose  tresses  on  the  night  ? 
glare  the  western  star  ? — 
beacon  blaze  of  war ! 
Id  she  draw  her  tighten 'd  breath, 
be  knew  the  fire  of  death ! 

XXVI. 

>r  view'd  it  blazing  strong, 
his  war  note  loud  and  long, 
t  high  and  haughty  sound, 
»d,  and  liver  rung  around, 
alarm'd  the  festal  hall, 
ed  forth  the  warriors  all  | 
jrard,  in  the  castle*yard, 

-  a  torch  and  cresset  glared ) 

I  and  plumes,  confusedly  toss'd, 
he  blaze  half  seen,  half  lost ; 
^  in  wild  disorder  shook, 
s  beside  a  frozen  brook. 

XXVII. 

«hal,  whose  silver  hair 

cn'd  by  the  torcbei'  glare, 
77 


Stood  in  the  midst,  with  gesture  proud, 
And  issued  forth  his  mandates  loud. 
<*  On  Penchiytt  glows  a  bale  of  fire. 
And  three  are  kindling  on  Priesthaughswire  { 

Ride  out,  ride  out, 

The  foe  to  scout. 
Mount,  mount,  for  Branksome,*  every  man ! 
Tbou,  Todrig,  warn  the  Johnstone  clan. 

That  ever  are  true  and  stoat 
Te  need  not  send  to  Liddesdale  { 
For,  when  they  see  the  blazing  bale, 
Elliots  and  Armstrongs  never  faiL — 
Ride,  Alton,  ride,  for  death  and  life ! 
And  warn  the  warden  of  the  strife. 
Young  Gilbert,  let  our  beacon  blaze. 
Our  kin,  and  clan,  and  friends  to  raise." 

XXVIII. 

Fair  Margaret,  from  the  turret  bead. 
Heard  far  below,  the  coursers'  tread. 

While  loud  the  harness  rang. 
As  to  their  seats,  with  clamour  dread. 

The  ready  horsemen  sprang ; 
And  trampling  hoofs,  and  iron  coati. 
And  leaders'  voices,  mingled  notes, 
And  out!  and  out! 
In  hasty  route. 

The  horsemen  gallop'd  forth ; 
Dispersing  to  the  south  to  scout. 

And  east,  and  west,  and  north, 
To  view  their  coming  enemies. 
And  warn  their  vassals  and  allies. 

XXIX. 

The  ready  page,  with  hurried  hand 
Awaked  the  need-fire'sf  slumbering  brand. 

And  ruddy  blush'd  the  heaven : 
For  a  sheet  of  flame,  from  the  turret  high. 
Waved  like  a  blood-flag  on  the  sky, 

All  flaring  and  uneven. 
And  soon  a  score  of  fires,  I  ween. 
From  height,  and  hill,  and  cliff  were  seen  { 
Each  with  warlike  tidings  fraught ; 
Each  from  each  the  signal  caught ; 
Each  after  each  they  glanced  to  sight. 
As  stars  arise  upon  the  night 
They  gleam'd  ou  many  a  dusky  tin^ 
Haunted  by  the  lonely  earn  j^ 
On  many  a  cairn's  gray  pyramid, 
Where  urns  of  mighty  chiefs  lie  hid 
Till  high  Dunedin  the  blazes  saw. 
From  Soltra  and  Dumpender  law ; 
And  Lothian  heard  the  regent's  order. 
That  all  should  bowue|  them  for  the  Border. 

XXX. 

The  livelong  night  in  Branksome  rang 

The  ceaseless  sound  of  steel  t 
The  castle-bell,  with  backward  clang. 

Sent  forth  the  larum  peel ; 
Was  frequent  heard  the  heavy  jar. 
Where  massy  stone  and  iron  bar 


*  MouHt/or  Bnmkaonu  was  the  gathering  word  of  the 
Scous.  t  St^Jin^  beacon, 

t  71im,am(NmtaiaUke.   f  £am,  the  Scottish  ea|l«. 
II  i3oi9iis,makereadT 
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Were  piled  on  echoing  keep  aind  tower, 
To  wheln  the  foe  with  deadly  shower ; 
Was  frequent  heard  the  changing  guard, 
And  watchword  from  the  sleepless  ward ; 
While,  wearied  by  the  endless  din, 
Bloodhound  and  ban-dog  yell*d  within. 

XXXI. 

The  noble  dame,  amid  the  broil, 
Shared  the  gray  seneschal's  high  toil, 
And  spoke  of  danger  with  a  smile ; 
CheerM  the  young  knights,  and  council  sage 
Held  with  the  chiefs  of  riper  age. 
No  tidings  of  the  foe  were  brought. 
Nor  of  his  numbers  knew  they  aught, 
Kor  in  what  time  the  truce  he  sought. 

Some  said  that  there  were  thousands  ten. 
And  others  ween'd  that  it  was  naught. 

But  Leven  clans,  or  Tynedale  men. 
Who  came  to  gather  in  black  mail,* 
And  Liddesdalc,  with  small  avail. 

Might  drive  them  lightly  back  agen. 
So  pass*d  the  anxious  night  away. 
And  welcome  was  the  peep  of  day. 

Ceased  the  high  sound — the  listening  throng 

Applaud  the  master  of  the  song ; 

And  marvel  much,  in  helpless  age, 

So  hard  should  be  his  pilgrimage. 

Had  he  no  friend,  no  daughter  dear, 

His  wandering  toil  to  share  and  cheer ;  * 

No  son,  to  be  his  father's  stay. 

And  guide  him  on  the  rugged  way  ? 

**  Ay,  once  he  had — but  he  was  dead !" — 

Upon  the  harp  he  stoop'd  his  head. 

And  busied  himself  the  strings  withal, 

To  hide  the  tear  that  f:iin  would  fall. 

In  solemn  measure,  soft  and  slow. 

Arose  a  father's  notes  of  wo. 

Canto  IV. 
I. 
Sweet  Teviot  I  on  thy  silver  tide 

The  glaring  balc-fircs  blaze  no  more  | 
No  longer  steel-clad  warriors  ride 

Alon;;  thy  wild  and  willow'd  shore: 
Where'er  thou  windSt,  by  d:ilc  or  hill, 
All,  all  is  peaceful,  all  h  still, 

As  if  thy  waves,  since  time  was  bom. 
Since  first  they  rollM  their  way  to  Tweed, 
Had  only  heard  the  shepherd's  reed, 

Nor  started  at  the  bugle-horn. 

II. 
Unlike  the  tide  of  human  time. 

Which,  tbou-jh  it  chan£;e  in  ceaseless  flow. 
Retains  each  irrief,  retains  each  crime. 

Its  earliest  course  was  doom'd  to  know 
And,  darker  as  it  downward  bears. 
Is  stain'd  with  past  and  present  tears. 

Low  as  that  tide  has  eli*/d  with  me. 
It  still  reflects  to  memory's  eye 
The  hour  my  brave,  my  only  boy. 

Fell  by  the  side  of  great  Dundee. 


•  Proieciion  money  exacted  l»y  freebcMoff. 


Why  !  when  the  voiltjing  moikct  phjt 
Against  the  bloody  Higblaod  bbde, 
Why  was  I  not  beside  him  laid  ?— 
Enough — ^he  died  the  death  of  £um; 
Enough^he  died  with  conqachogGraBi! 

III. 

Now  over  border,  dale,  and  fell. 

Full  wide  and  far  was  terror  ipmd; 
For  pathless  march  and  mountain  ccU, 

The  peasant  left  his  lowly  shed. 
The  frighten M  flocks  and  herds  were  pest 
Beneath,  the  peel's  rude  battlement; 
And  maids  and  matrons  dropt  the  tear. 
While  ready  warriors  seized  the  spear. 
From  Branksome's  towers  the  watchnuB^iyi 
Dun  wreaths  of  distant  smoke  can  spy, 
Which,  curling  in  the  rising  sun, 
Show'd  southern  ravage  was  begun. 

IV. 

Now  loud  the  heedful  gateward  cried— 
**  Prepare  ye  all  for  blows  and  bkM)d! 
Wat  Tin  linn,  from  the  Liddel-«ide, 
Comes  wading  through  the  flood. 
Full  oft  the  Tynedale  snatcben  knock 
At  his  lone  gate,  and  prove  the  lock ; 
It  was  but  last  Saint  Bamabright 
They  sieged  him  a  whole  summer  night. 
But  fled  at  morning ;  well  tbey  knew, 
In  vain  he  never  twang'd  the  yew. 
Right  sharp  has  been  the  evening  shower. 
That  drove  him  from  his  Liddel  tower; 
And,  by  my  faith,"  the  gateward  said, 
"  I  think  'twill  prove  a  warden-raid."* 

V. 

While  thus  he  spoke,  the  bold  3*eoroan 
Enter'd  the  echoing  barbican. 
He  led  a  small  and  shas:;y  nag. 
That  through  a  bo;;,  fiom  ha;;  to  hagf 
Could  bound  like  any  Hilhope  staj. 
It  bore  his  wife  and  children  twain. 
A  half-clothed  serft  was  all  their  train: 
His  wife,  stout,  ruddy,  and  dark-brow'd. 
Of  silver  bri)'ch  and  t)racclet  proud, 
Lau^hM  t'j  h'T  friends  among  the  crowd. 
He  was  of  stature  passing  tall. 
But  sparely  foim'd,  and  lean  withal; 
A  baiiei'd  miri'»n  on  his  brow; 
A  leathern  jtck,  a«!  fence  enow. 
On  his  brt)ail  slj.mlders  loosely  hung; 
A  border  axe  behind  wa<  slun;;; 

His  spear,  six  Scotti<h  c\]>  in  length, 
Seem'd  newly  died  with  gore; 

His  shafts  antl  bi>w,  of  wondrous  stren^. 
His  hardy  partner  bore. 

VI. 

Thus  to  the  ladye  did  Tinlinn  show 
The  tidings  of  the  Kntilish  foe. — 
"  Uelie«l  Will  Howard  is  marching  here, 
And  hoi  lt)rd  Dacre,  with  many  a  s^^ar, 
And  all  the  (lerman  hat^but-men. 
Who  long  have  lain  at  Askertcn: 

•  An  itiMad  c>>m.-tnd»J  \>y  ih*»  watJ  n  in  fr»ia 
t  The  broken  ground  in  a  loe.  ;  B.^ois::; 
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the  Liddel  at  curfew  hour, 
ay  little  lonely  tower ; 
eive  their  souls  therefor ! 
en  burn'd  this  year  and  more, 
nd  dwelling,  blazing  bright, 
ide  mc  on  my  flight : 
ased  the  livelong  night 
f  Akeshaw,  and  Fergus  Gneme, 
n  ray  traces  came, 
1  at  Priesthaughscrogg, 
ir  horses  in  the  bog, 
with  my  lance  outright — 
ig  at  high  despite : 
cows  last  Fastem*8  night' 


)> 


VII. 

scouts  from  Liddesdale, 
;  in,  confirmed  the  tale : 
y  could  judge  by  ken, 
-s  would  bring  to  Teviot's  strand 
nd  armed  Englishmen. 
;,  full  many  a  warlike  band, 
,  Aill,  and  Ettrick  shade, 
r  chiefs  defence  to  aid. 
iddling  and  mounting  in  haste, 
pricking  o'ermoor  and  lee; 
last  at  the  trysting  place 
ghtly  held  of  his  gay  ladye. 

VIII. 

int  Mary's  silver  wave, 

-y  Game8cleugh*3  dusky  height, 

ices  Thirlestane  brave 

neath  a  banner  bright. 

i  fleur-de>luce  he  claims 

IS  shield,  since  royal  James, 

Fala's  mossy  wave, 
gtinction  grateful  gave, 
lid  feudal  jars ; 
ivc  Thirlestane  alone, 
rch  to  southern  wars  ; 
I  fair  remembrance  worn 

spears  his  crest  has  borne ; 
;h  motto  shines  revealM — 

ready,"  for  the  field. 

IX. 

:ht,  to  danger  stccl'd, 
f  a  mosstrooper  came  on : 
a  golden  field, 
I  crescent  graced  his  shield^ 
le  bend  of  Murdieston. 
hands  round  Oakwood  tower, 
md  haunted  Castle  Ower ; 
»rth wick's  mountain  flood, 
bosom 'd  mansion  stood ; 
;len  so  deep  below, 
plundered  England  low, 
iners^  daily  food, 
xrith  danger,  blows,  and  blood, 
lief !  his  sole  delight 
-tt  raid,  the  morning  fight ; 
flower  of  Yarrow's  charms 
ht  tame  his  rage  for  arms  ; 
age,  he  spurn 'd  at  rest, 
brows  the  helmet  press'd. 


I 


Albeit  the  blanchM  locks  below 
Were  white  as  Dinlay's  spotless  snow : 
Five  stately  warriors  drew  the  sword 

Before  their  father's  band ; 
A  braver  knight  than  Harden's  lord 

Ne'er  belted  on  a  brand. 


X. 

Scotts  of  Eskdale,  a  stalwart  band. 

Came  trooping  down  the  Todsbawhill ; 
By  the  sword  they  won  their  land. 

And  by  the  sword  they  hold  it  still. 
Hearken,  ladye,  to  the  tale. 
How  thy  sires  won  fair  Eskdale.— 
Elarl  Morton  was  lord  of  that  valley  fair. 
The  Beattisons  were  his  vassals  there. 
The  earl  was  gentle  and  mild  of  mood. 
The  vassels  were  warlike,  and  fierce,  and  mde ; 
nigh  of  heart,  and  haughty  of  word. 
Little  they  reck'd  of  a  tame  liege  lord. 
The  earl  to  fair  Eskdale  came. 
Homage  and  scignory  to  claim  t 
Of  Gilbert  the  Galliard,  a  heriot*  he  sought. 
Saying,  **  Give  thy  best  steed,  as  a  vassel  ought 
— «*  Dear  to  me  is  my  bonny  white  steed. 
Oft  has  he  help'd  me  at  pinch  of  need; 
Lord  and  earl  though  thou  be,  I  trow 
I  can  rein  Bucksfoot  better  than  thou.** 
Word  on  word  gave  fuel  to  fire. 
Till  so  highly  blazed  the  Beattisons'  ir«. 
But  that  the  earl  to  flight  had  to'en. 
The  vassals  there  their  lord  had  slain. 
Sore  he  plied  both  whip  and  spur. 
As  he  urged  his  steed  through  Eskdale  muir; 
And  it  fell  down  a  dreary  weight, 
Just  on  the  threshold  of  Branksome  gate. 

XL 

The  earl  was  a  wrathful  man  to  see. 

Full  fain  avenged  would  he  be. 

In  haste  to  Branksomc's  lord  he  spoke. 

Saying—**  Take  these  traitors  to  thy  yoke  : 

For  a  cast  of  hawks,  and  a  purse  of  gold ; 

All  Eskdale  I'll  sell  thee,  to  have  and  hold : 

Bcshrew  thy  heart,  of  the  Beattisons'  clan 

If  thou  lea  vest  on  Esk  a  landed  man  : 

But  spare  Woodkerrick's  lands  alone. 

For  he  lent  me  his  horse  to  escape  upon." — 

A  glad  man  then  was  Branksome  bold, 

Down  he  flung  him  the  purse  of  gold ; 

To  Eskdale  soon  he  spurr'd  amain, 

And  with  him  five  hundred  riders  has  ta>n. 

He  left  his  merryman  in  the  midst  of  the  hill. 

And  bade  them  hold  them  close  and  still ; 

And  alone  he  wended  to  the  plain. 

To  meet  with  the  Galliard  and  all  his  train. 

To  Gilbert  the  Galliard  thus  he  said : — 

**  Know  thou  mc  for  thy  liege  lord  and  head : 

Deal  not  with  mc  as  with  Morton  tame. 

For  Scots  play  best  at  the  roughest  game. 

Give  me  in  peace  my  heriot  due. 

Thy  bonny  white  steed,  or  thou  shalt  rue. 


•  The  feudal  superior,  in  certain  cases,  was  entitled  to 
the  best  hocse  of  the  vassal,  in  name  of  lleriot,  or  Hsr»> 
seld. 
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If  my  horn  I  three  times  wind, 

Eikdale  shall  long  have  the  loimd  in  mind.*' 

XII. 

Loudly  the  Beattison  laughM  in  scorn  ;— 

**  Little  care  we  for  thy  winded  horn. 

Ne'er  shall  it  be  the  Galliard's  lot, 

To  yield  his  steed  to  a  haughty  Scott 

Wend  thou  to  Branksome  back  on  foot, 

With  rusty  spur  and  miry  boot'^— 

He  blew  his  bugle  so  loud  and  hoarse, 

That  the  dun  deer  started  at  far  Craikcross ; 

He  blew  again  so  loud  and  clear. 

Through  the  gray  mountain  mist  there  did  lances 

appesr ) 
And  the  third  blast  wrung  with  such  a  din. 
That  the  echoes  answer'd  from  Pentoun-linn, 
And  all  his  riders  came  lightly  in. 
Then  had  you  seen  a  gallant  shock, 
When  saddles  were  emptied,  and  lances  broke ! 
For  each  scornful  word  the  Galliard  had  said, 
A  Beattison  on  the  field  was  laid. 
His  own  good  sword  the  chieftain  drew. 
And  he  bore  the  Galliard  through  and  through ; 
Where  the  Beattisons*  blood  mix'd  with  the  rill. 
The  Galliard's  Haugh,  men  call  it  still. 
The  Scotts  have  scatter'd  the  Beattison  clan. 
In  Eskdale  they  left  but  one  landed  man. 
The  valley  of  Esk,  from  the  mouth  to  the  source. 
Was  lost  and  won  for  that  bonny  white  horse. 

xin. 

Whitslade  the  Hawk,  and  Headshaw  came. 
And  warriors  more  than  I  may  name ; 
From  Yarrow-cleuch  to  Ilindhaug-swair, 

From  Woodhouselie  to  Chcstcr-glcn, 
Troop'd  man  and  horse,  and  bow  and  spear; 

Thrir  jijalhcring  word  was  Bellcnden. 
And  better  hearts  o*er  Border  sod 
To  siege  or  rescue  never  rode. 

The  ladyc  markM  the  aids  come  in, 
And  high  her  heart  of  piide  arose: 
She  bade  her  youthful  son  attend, 
That  he  might  know  his  father*s  friend, 

And  learn  to  f;»cc  his  foes. 
**  The  boy  is  ripe  to  look  on  war ; 

I  saw  him  draw  a  cri)<s-bow  stiff. 
And  his  true  arrow  struck  afar 

The  raven*s  nest  upon  the  cliff; 
The  red  cross  on  a  southern  breast, 
Is  broader  than  the  raven*s  nest:  [wield, 

Thou,  Whitslade,  shall  teach  him  his  weapon  to 
And  over  him  hold  his  father's  shield." 


XIV. 

Well  may  you  think,  the  wily  page 

Cared  not  to  face  the  ladyc  sage. 

He  counterfeited  childish  fear, 

And  shrieked,  and  shed  full  many  a  tear. 

And  moanM  and  plain M  in  manner  wild. 
The  attendants  to  the  ladye  told. 

Some  fairy,  sure,  had  changetl  the  child, 
That  wont  to  be  so  free  and  bold. 
Then  wrathful  was  the  noble  dame ; 
She  blushM  bl(X>d-rcd  f«»r  very  shame : — 
■  Hence  I  ere  the  clan  hi*  faintness  view ; 
Hence  with  the  weakling  to  Buccleuch  ! — 


Wat  Tinlinn,  then  shalt  be  hk  g«di 
To  Ranglebum*S  lonely  side- 
Sure  some  fell  fiend  has  cnned  oar  Um, 
That  eoward  tboiild  9*n  be  sm  of  BBsr 

XV. 

A  heavy  task  Wat  Tinlinn  bad. 
To  guide  the  coonterleited  lad. 
Soon  as  the  palfrey  felt  the  weight 
Of  that  ill-omen'd  elfish  freight. 
He  bolted,  sprung,  and  rear'd 
Nor  heeded  bit,  nor  curb,  nor 
It  cost  Wat  Tinlinn  mickle  toil 
To  drive  him  bat  a  Scottish  mile  i 

But,  as  a  shalk>w  brook  they 
The  elf,  amid  the  running  stram. 
His  figure  changed,  like  form,  in 

And  fled,  and  shouted,  *>  Lost !  kst !  M** 
Full  fast  the  urchin  ran  and  langhM, 
But  faster  still  a  cloth  yard  shaft 
Whistled  from  startled  Tinlinn's  yew. 
And  pierced  his  shoulder  throogh  and  1hm|) 
Although  the  imp  might  not  be  slain. 
And  though  the  wound  soon  healM  sfkia. 
Yet,  as  he  ran,  he  yell'd  for  pain ; 
And  Wat  of  Tinlinn,  much  aghast. 
Rode  back  to  Branksome  fiery  last 

XVL 

Soon  on  the  hill's  steep  verge  be  stood. 
That  looks  o'er  Branksome's  towers  nd  «i 
And  martial  murmurs  from  below. 
Proclaim^  the  approaching  southern  foe. 
Through  the  dark  wood,  in  mingled  tone. 
Were  Border  pipes  and  bugles  Mown : 
The  coursers's  neighing  he  could  ken. 
And  measured  tread  of  marching  men ; 
While  broke  at  times  the  solemn  hum. 
The  Almayn*s  sullen  kettle-drum; 
And  banners  tall,  of  crimson  sheen. 

Above  the  cop<e  ap(>oar; 
And,  glistening  through  the  hawthorns  fr« 

Shine  helm,  and  shield,  and  spear. 

XVII. 

Lii^ht  f(»rayers  first,  to  view  the  grouml. 
SpurrM  tht'ir  fl<  ot  courser?  Kvwcly  rounJ; 
Hchin«l,  in  c\o^e  array  and  fast. 

The  Kcnd.il  archer?,  all  in  green, 
Obpiliont  to  the  biijrle  l»la5t, 

A'h;»ncini;  from  the  wo^h!  were  seen. 
To  bark  and  guard  the  archer  band. 
Lord  I).»cre's  bill-men  were  at  hand: 
A  h.iply  race,  on  Irthing  bred. 
With  kiith*<i  white,  and  cn^-^ses  red, 
Anay'«l  bonralh  the  banner?  tall. 
That  streamM  o'er  Acre*?  conqaer*d  wall. 
And  min'^trels  as  they  marched  in  order, 
riavM,  '-Noble   Lord    I>acre.   he  dweU< 
Border." 

xvin. 

Behind  the  Knglish  bill  and  bow. 
The  mercenarie*,  t'irm  and  slow, 

Moved  on  to  fight  in  dark  array. 
By  Conrad  led  of  Wolfeostcin. 
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he  band  from  distent  Rbint, 
>ir  blood  for  foreign  paj  i 
r  home,  their  Uw  the  sword, 
country,  own*d  no  lord. 
I  ann'd  like  England's  sons, 
!vin-darting  guns ; 
frounced  and  *broider*d  o'er, 
loms*  and  scarCi  they  wore  s 
ee  was  bared,  to  aid 
n  the  escalade; 
urch'd  in  rugged  tongue, 
>mc  feuds  they  sung. 

XIX. 

I  the  clamour  gew, 

II  the  minstrels  blew, 
meath  the  greenwood  tree, 
:d  Howard's  chivalry ; 

ns,  with  glaive  and  spear, 

i  battle's  glittering  rear. 

youthful  knight,  full  keen 

urs,  in  arms  was  seen ; 

1  his  crest,  or  glove, 

is  ladye-love. 

)rth  in  fair  array, 

lengthen 'd  lines  display  | 

bait,  and  made  a  stand, 

aint  George  for  merry  England  !** 

XX. 

iglish  eye,  intent, 

's  armed  towers  was  benti 
eere,  that  they  might  know 
harsh  of  each  cross  bow  i 

and  bartizan 
ind  spear,  and  partisan } 
lver,t  on  each  tower, 
iheir  deadly  hail  to  shower ; 
rmour  frequent  broke 
whiils  of  sable  smoke, 
:ower  and  turret  head, 
)itch  and  molten  lead 

witch's  cauldron  red. 
y  g:tze,  the  bridges  fall, 
>e8,  and  from  the  wall 
e  hoary  seneschal. 

XXI. 

*,  all  save  the  head, 

rd  o'er  his  breastplate  spread  i 

;e,  erect  his  seat, 

ager  courser's  gait ; 

'ith  chasten 'd  fire,  to  prance, 

retting,  slow  advancet 

:e,  his  better  hand 

eled  willow  wand ; 

lending  in  the  rear, 

luntlet  on  a  spear. 

pied  him  riding  out, 

and  Lord  Dacre  stout 

ont  of  their  array, 

this  old  knight  should  say. 

'owder  flasks. 

inciant  pieces  of  AniUery. 


» 


t* 


XXIL 

**  Te  English  warden  lords,  of  yon 
Demands  the  ladye  of  BtMclench, 
Why,  'gainst  the  truce  of  JSorder  tide. 
In  hostile  guise  ye  dare  to  ride. 
With  Kendal  bow,  and  Gilsland  brand. 
And  all  yon  mercenary  band. 
Upon  the  bounds  of  fair  Scotland  ? 
My  ladye  redes  you  switbe  return ; 
And,  if  but  one  poor  straw  yon  bum, 
Or  do  our  towers  so  much  molest. 
As  scare  one  swallow  from  her  nest. 
Saint  Maiy !  hot  well  light  a  brand, 
Shall  warm  your  hearths  in  Cumberland. 

XXIII. 

A  wrathful  man  was  Dacre's  lord. 
But  calmer  Howard  took  the  word : 
**  May't  please  thy  dame,  sir  seneschal. 
To  seek  the  castle's  outward  wall. 
Our  pursuivant-at-arms  shall  show. 
Both  why  we  came,  and  when  we  go. 
The  message  sped,  the  noble  dame 
To  the  wall's  outward  circle  came ; 
Each  chief  around  lean'd  on  his  spear 
To  see  the  pursuivant  appear. 
All  in  Lord  Howard's  livery  dress'd. 
The  lion  argent  deck*d  his  breast ; 
He  led  a  boy  of  blooming  hue — 
O  sight  to  meet  a  mother's  view ! 
It  wasthe  heir  of  great  Buccleuch. 
Obeisance  meet  the  herald  made. 
And  thus  his  master's  will  he  said : 


XXIV. 
**  It  irks,  high  dame,  my  noble  lords, 
XSainst  ladye  Dair  to  draw  their  swords ; 
But  yet  they  may  not  tamely  see. 
All  through  the  western  wardenry. 
Your  law-contemning  kinsmen  ride. 
And  bum  and  spoil  the  Border-side ; 
And  ill  beseems  your  rank  and  birth 
To  make  your  towers  a  flemen's  firth.* 
We  claim  from  thee  William  of  Deloraine, 
That  he  may  suffer  march-treason  pain ; 
It  was  but  last  Saint  Cuthbert's  even 
He  prick'd  to  Stepleton  on  Leven, 
Harriedf  the  lands  of  Richard  Musgrave, 
And  slew  his  brother  by  dint  of  glaive. 
Then,  since  a  lone  and  widow'd  dame 
These  restless  riders  may  not  tame. 
Either  receive  within  thy  towers 
Two  hvndred  of  my  master's  powers. 
Or  straight  they  sound  their  warrison  ;^ 
And  storm  and  spoil  thy  garrison  i 
And  this  fair  boy,  to  London  ltd. 
Shall  good  king  Edwardt  page  be  bred.' 


*t 


XXV. 

He  ceased : — and  loud  the  boy  did  cry,— 
And  stretch*d  his  little  arms  on  high ; 
Implored  for  aid  each  well-known  fiice, 
And  strove  to  seek  the  dame's  embrace. 


.   to 


*  An  asjlum  fbroaUawsi 
tNoteorasMalt 

3F 


t  Plundered. 
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A  moment  changed  that  ladyel  cheer  i 
Gush'd  to  her  eye  the  unbiddeo  teari 
She  gazed  upon  the  leaden  round, 
And  dark  and  sad  each  warrior  frown^ ; 
Then  deep  within  her  sobbing  breut 
She  lock'd  the  struggling  sigh  to  lestj 
Unalter'd  and  collected  stood, 
And  thus  replied  in  dauntless  mood  i— 

XXVI. 
"  Say  to  your  lords  of  high  emprise, 
Who  war  on  women  and  on  boys 
That  either  William  of  Deloraine 
Will  cleanse  him,  by  oath,  of  march-treaaon  ittin. 
Or  else  he  will  the  combat  take 
'Gainst  Musgrare,  for  his  honour's  sake. 
No  knight  in  Cumberland  so  good. 
But  William  may  count  with  him  kin  and  blood. 
Knighthood  he  took  of  Douglas'  sword. 
When  English  blood  swell'd  Ancram  ford ; 
And  but  that  Lord  Dacre's  steed  was  wight, 
And  bore  him  ably  in  the  flight. 
Himself  had  seen  him  dubb'd  a  knight 
For  the  young  heir  of  Branksome's  line, 
God  be  his  aid,  and  God  be  mine ; 
Through  me  no  friend  shall  meet  his  doom  | 
Here,  while  I  live,  no  foe  finds  room. 

Then,  if  thy  lords  their  purpose  urge, 
Take  our  defiance  loud  and  high ; 

Our  slogan  is  their  lyke-waJce*  dirge. 
Our  moat,  the  grave  where  they  shall  lie." 

XXVII. 

Proud  she  look'd  round,  applause  to  claioh^ 
Then  lighten M  Thirlestane's  eye  of  flame  { 

His  bugle  Wat  of  Harden  blew : 
Pensils  and  pennons  wide  were  flung, 
To  heaven  the  Border  slogan  rung, 

**  Saint  Mary  for  the  young  Buccleuch !" 
The  English  war-cry  answered  wide. 

And  forward  bent  each  southern  spear ; 
Each  Kendal  archer  made  a  stride, 

And  drew  the  bow-string  to  his  ear; 
Each  minstrel's  war-note  loud  was  blown:— 
But,  ere  a  gray  goose  shaft  had  flown, 

A  horseman  gallopM  from  the  rear. 

XXVIII. 
"  Ah  !  noble  lords !"  he,  breathless,  said, 
"  What  treason  has  your  march  betray*d  ? 
What  make  you  here,  from  aid  so  far, 
Before  you  walls,  around  you  war  ? 
Your  foemen  triumph  in  the  thought. 
That  in  the  toils  the  lion's  caught 
Already  on  dark  Ruberslaw 
The  Douglas  holds  his  weapon-schaw,t 
The  lances,  waving  in  his  train. 
Clothe  the  dun  heap  like  autumn  grain ; 
And  on  the  Liddcrs  northern  strand, 
To  bar  retreat  to  Cumberland, 
Lord  Maxwell  ranks  his  merry  men  good. 
Beneath  the  eagle  and  the  rood  { 


*  Lyke-wake,  the  watching  a  corpse  prerious  to  Inter. 
meou 

t  Wtt^muhutt,  tha  military  arraj  of  a  aewitry. 


And  Jedwwd,  Bdt,  And  TivMdi, 

Hftfe  to  pftNid  Aagm  coaei 
And  all  the  Ment  end 

Have  riieii  with  bai^litj 
Ao  exile  fimn  NorthiniilMrinBiv 
In  Liddeedale  I've  wanderM  1 
But  stiU  my  heart  was  with 
And  cannot  brook  mj  amaltijH 
And  hard  I've  ipnrr'd  all  siffat  la 
The  mofltering  of  the  eomiBf  fee.' 


«  And  let  them  come !"  fierce  DKit  aWi 
"  For  ioon  yon  crett,  my  liatWr^  priie. 
That  swept  the  shores  of  Jodahli  laaa, 
And  waved  in  gales  of  Galilee, 
From  Bianksome'a  highest  towen  displir^ 
Shall  mock  the  rescue's  lingering  aid  !"— 
Level  each  harquebuss  on  row  i 
Draw,  merry  archers,  draw  the  bowi 
Up,  bill-men,  to  the  walls,  and  ciy, 
Dacre,  for  England,  win  or  die !" 

XXX. 

«  Tet  hear,"  quoth  Howard,  •*  cahi^ 
Npr  deem  my  words  the  words  of  fort 
For  who,  in  field  or  foraj  slack. 
Saw  the  blanche  lion  e'er  lall  back  f 
But  thus  to  risk  our  Border  flowtr 
In  strife  against  a  kingdom^  power. 
Ten  thoiuand  Scots  'gainst 
Certes,  were  desperate  policy. 
Nay,  take  the  terms  the  ladye 
Ere  conscious  of  the  advancing  aid ; 
Let  Musgrave  meet  fierce  Delonine 
In  single  fight,  and  if  he  gain. 
He  gains  for  us ;  but  if  he's  cross'd, 
*Ti9  but  a  single  warrior  lost  t 
The  rest,  retreating  as  they  came. 
Avoid  defeat,  and  death,  and  shame.** 

XXXL 

111  could  the  haughty  Dacre  brook 
His  brother- warden's  sage  rebuke: 
And  yet  his  forward  step  he  stay'd. 
And  slow  and  sullenly  obey*d. 
But  ne'er  again  the  Border-side 
Did  these  two  lords  in  friendship  ride ; 
And  this  slight  discontent,  men  say. 
Cost  blood  upon  another  day. 

XXXIL 

The  pursuivant-at-arms  again 

Before  the  castle  took  his  stand ; 
His  trumpet  call'd,  with  parleying  stiaiD, 

The  leaden  of  the  Scottish  bandi 
And  he  defied,  in  Musgrave*!  li^t. 
Stout  Deloraine  to  single  fight  i 
A  gauntlet  at  their  feet  he  laid. 
And  thus  the  terms  of  fight  he  said:— 
**  If  in  the  lists  good  Musgrave^  swwd 

Vanquish  the  knight  of  Debraine, 
Your  ^-outhful  chieftAin,  Branksome^  ktK 

Shall  hostage  for  his  clan  icnaia  t 
If  Deloraine  foil  good  Musgiave, 
The  boy  his  liberty  shall  have. 
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:  fallSy  the  English  btnd, 
cots,  by  Scots  unharmM, 
laich,  lik«  men  unarm'd, 
^ht  retreat  to  Cumberland.'* 

XXXHL 

of  the  near  relief, 
leased  each  Scottish  chief, 
ich  their  ladye  sage  gainsay'd, 
leir  hearts  were  brave  and  true, 
d*8  recent  sack  they  knew, 
was  the  regent's  aid : 
guess  the  noble  dame 
he  secret  prescience  own, 
the  art  she  might  not  name, 
he  coming  help  was  known. 
e  compact,  and  agreed, 
uld  be  enclosed  with  speed, 
;astle,  on  a  lawn : 
e  morrow  for  the  strife, 
Scottish  axe  and  knife, 
th  hour  from  peep  of  dawn ; 
ine,  from  sickness  freed, 
npion  in  his  stead, 
iself  and  chieftain  stand, 
Musgrave,  hand  to  hand. 

XXXIV. 

well,  that,  in  their  lay, 
nstrels  sing  and  say, 
t  should  be  made  on  horse, 
eed,  in  full  career, 
>  aid,  when  as  the  spear 
er  in  the  course : 
(rial  harper,  taught 
th,  how  it  was  fought, 
ich  now  I  say ; 
I  ordinance  and  clause 
Archibald's  battle  laws, 
touglas'  day. 

t,  he,  that  scoflSng  tongue 
minstrelsy  with  wrong, 
ong  untrue ; 
I  they  the  goblet  plied, 
taunt  had  chafed  his  pride, 
Reull  he  slew. 
3e,  in  fight  they  stood, 
inds  were  stain *d  with  blood } 
B  thom*s  white  branches  wave 
his  riyal's  grave. 

XXXV. 

tell  the  rigid  doom, 
ay  master  to  his  tomb| 
an*s  maidens  tore  their  hair, 
'  eyes  were  dead  and  dim, 
tit  hands  for  love  of  him 

Jedwood  Air  ? 

scholars,  one  by  one, 
ent  grave  are  gone  { 
urvive  alone, 
ivalries  of  yore, 
it  I  shall  hear  no  more 
Hh  envy  heard  before  i 
ninstrel  brethren  dtd, 
f  song  is  dead. 


HspMsedt  the  listening  damcf  again 
Appltttd  the  iMwry  nloftiel^  ttrmin  $ 
With  ntny  a  word  of  kindly  cheer,— 
In  pity  half,  and  half  sincere,— 
BCarreird  the  dutchess  how  so  well 
Hit  legendary  song  could  tell,— 
Of  ancient  deeds,  so  long  forgot ; 
Of  feuds,  whose  memory  was  not ; 
Of  forests,  now  laid  waste  and  bare ; 
Of  towers,  which  harbour  now  the  hare ; 
Of  manners,  long  since  changed  and  gone  i 
Of  chiefs,  who  under  their  gray  stone 
So  long  had  slept,  that  fickle  fame 
Had  blotted  from  her  rolls  their  name. 
And  twined  round  some  new  minion's  head 
The  fading  wreath  for  which  they  bled ; 
In  sooth,  twafl  strange,  this  old  man's  verse 
Could  call  them  from  their  marble  hearse. 

The  harper  smiled,  well  pleased  i  for  ne'er 
Was  flattery  lost  on  poet's  ear. 
A  simple  race !  they  waste  their  toil 
For  the  vmin  tribute  of  a  smile ; 
E'en  when  in  age  their  flame  expires. 
Her  dulcet  breath  can  fan  its  fires : 
Their  drooping  fancy  wakes  at  praise. 
And  strives  to  trim  the  shortlived  blaze. 

Smiled  then,  well  pleased,  the  aged  man. 
And  thus  his  tale  continued  ran. 

Cakto  V. 
I. 
Call  it  not  vain :— they  do  not  err. 
Who  tay,  that  when  the  poet  dies. 
Mute  nature  mourns  her  worshipper. 
And  celebrates  his  obsequies ; 
Who  say  tall  cliff,  and  cavern  lone. 
For  the  departed  Irnrd  make  moan  ; 
That  mountains  weep  in  crystal  rill ; 
That  flowers  in  tears  of  l>alro  distil ; 
Through  his  loved  groves  that  breezes  sigh. 
And  oaks,  in  deeper  groan,  reply ; 
And  rivers  teach  their  rushing  w<ve 
To  murmur  dirges  round  his  grave. 

11. 
Not  that,  in  sooth,  o'er  mortal  urn 
Those  things  inanimate  can  mourn ; 
But  that  the  stream,  the  wood,  the  gale. 
Is  vocal  with  the  plaintive  wail 
Of  those,  who,  else  forgotten  long. 
Lived  in  the  poet^  faithful  song. 
And,  with  the  poet's  parting  breath, 
Whoee  memory  feels  a  second  death. 
The  maid's  pale  shade,  who  wails  her  lot. 
That  love,  true  love,  should  be  forgot, 
From  rose  and  hawthorn  shakes  the  tear 
Upon  the  gentle  minstrol^  biert 
The  phantom  knight,  his  glory  fled. 
Mourns  o'er  the  field  he  heap'd  with  dead ; 
Mounts  the  wild  blast  that  sweeps  amain. 
And  shrieks  aloof  the  battle>plain  t 
The  chief,  whoet  antkjue  erownlet  long 
Still  sparkled  in  the  feudal  song. 
Now,  from  tbe  qAooptain's  misty  thronti 
Sees,  in  the  thapadow  onct  hit  own, 
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His  ashes  undistingoiah'd  lie. 

His  place,  his  power,  his  memory  die  t 

His  groaDS  the  lonely  caverns  fill, 

His  tears  of  rage  impel  the  rill ; 

All  mourn  the  minstrel's  harp  unstrung. 

Their  name  unknown,  their  praise  unsung. 

III. 
Scarcely  the  hot  assault  was  staid. 
The  terms  of  truce  were  scarcely  made, 
Wlien  they  could  spy,  from  Branksome's  towers. 
The  advancing  march  of  martial  powers  i 
Thick  clouds  of  dust  afar  appear*d, 
And  trampling  steeds  were  faintly  heard ; 
Bright  spears,  above  the  column's  dun. 
Glanced  momentary  to  the  sun ; 
And  feudal  banners  fair  display'd 
The  bands  that  moved  to  Branksome's  aid. 

IV. 
Vails  not  to  tell  each  hardy  clan. 

From  the  fair  Middle  Marches  came ; 
The  Bloody  Heart  blazed  in  the  van. 

Announcing  Douglas'  dreaded  name ! 
Vails  not  to  tell  what  steeds  did  spurn. 
Where  the  Seven  Spears  of  Wedderbume 

The  men  in  battle-order  set ; 
And  Swintou  laid  the  lance  in  rest, 
That  tamed  of  yore  the  sparkling  crest 

Of  Clarence's  Plantagenet. 
Nor  lists,  I  say  what  hundreds  more. 
From  the  rich  Merse  and  Lammermore, 
And  Tweed's  fair  borders,  to  the  war. 
Beneath  the  crest  of  Old  Dunbar, 

And  Hepburn's  mingled  banners  come, 
Down  the  steep  mountain  glittering  far. 

And  shouting  still,  **  a  home !  a  home  I" 

V. 

Kow  .>quire  and  knight,  from  Branksome  tent. 

On  many  a  courteous  message  went ; 

To  every  chief  and  lord  they  paid 

T^Iect  thinks  for  prompt  and  powerful  aid ; 

AnJ  told  them, — how  a  truce  was  made. 

And  how  a  day  of  fight  was  ta'en 

'Twixt  Musgrave  and  stout  Dcloraine  j 
And  how  the  ladye  pmy'd  them  dear. 

That  all  would  stay  the  fight  to  see, 

And  deign,  in  love  and  courtesy, 
To  taste  of  Branksome  cheer. 
Nor,  while  they  bade  to  feast  each  Scot, 
Weic  England's  noble  lords  forgot; 
Himself,  the  hoary  seneschal, 
Uodc  foitli,  in  seemly  terms  to  call 
Thosr  (gallant  foes  to  Branksome  hall. 
Accepted  Howard,  than  whom  kni;;ht 
Was  never  dubb'd  more  bold  in  fight  ( 
Nor,  when  from  war  and  armour  free, 
More  famed  for  stately  courtesy. 
But  angry  Dacrc  rather  chose 
In  his  pavilion  to  repose- 

VI. 

Now.  noble  dame,  perchance  you  ask. 
How  these  two  hostile  armies  met  ? 

Deeming  it  were  no  easy  task 
To  keep  the  truce  which  here  was  let  | 


Where  martial  spirits,  mil  am  fra, 
Breathed  only  bkwd  tmd  mortil  lit. 
By  mutual  inroadf ,  nutiiml  hkmt^ 
By  habit,  and  by  Dation,  foes. 

They  met  on  Teviot*i  stnadi 
They  met,  and  sate  then  mingled  toi, 
Without  a  threat,  without  t  Iivwb, 

As  brother*  meet  in  foreign  land; 
The  hands,  the  tpear  that  Intcty  gMp^ 
Still  in  the  mailed  gauntlet  eltspM; 

Were  interchanged  in  greeting  dnri 
Visors  were  raised,  and  faces  ahown. 
And  many  a  friend,  to  friend  made  kwm, 

Partook  of  social  cheer. 
Some  drove  the  jolly  bow!  aboit  t 

With  dice  and  draughts  aome  ckaaad  Aiifi 
And  some,  with  many  a  meny  ihcMt, 
In  riot,  revelry,  and  root. 

Pursued  the  foot-ball  play. 

VII. 
Yet,  be  it  known,  had  buglet  blowi. 

Or  sign  of  war  been  teen. 
Those  bands,  so  fair  together  nnftd* 
Those  hands,  so  frankly  interehaagei. 

Had  died  with  gore  the  green. 
The  merry  shout  by  Teviot  side 
Had  sunk  in  war-cries  wild  and  wide. 

And  in  the  groan  of  death ; 
And  whingers,*  now  in  friendship  bna^ 
The  social  meal  to  part  and  share, 

Had  found  a  bloody  sheath. 
HTwixt  truce  and  war,  such  tnddcB 
Was  not  infrequent,  nor  held  ttiange. 

In  the  old  Border-day ; 
But  yet  on  Branksome's  towers  and  towa, 
In  peaceful  merriment  sunk  down 

The  sun's  declining  ra}-. 

VIII. 

The  Mithsome  signs  of  wassel  gay 
Decay M  not  with  the  dying  day; 
Soon  through  the  latticed  windows  tall 
Of  lofty  it  rank  some's  lordly  hall. 
Divided  square  by  shafts  of  stone, 
Ilu^e  flakes  of  ruddy  lu«tre  shone; 
Nor  Ie«4  the  t;ilded  rafters  rang 
With  merry  harp  and  l»euker*s  clang: 
And  frequent,  on  the  darkening  plam. 

Loud  hollo,  whoop,  or  whiittle  ran, 
As  bands,  their  strajrelen*  U  rec:ain. 

Give  the  shrill  watchword  of  their  claBi 
And  revellers  o'er  their  bowls  proclaim 
Douglas  or  Dacre's  conquering  name. 

IX. 

Less  frequent  heard,  and  fainter  still. 

At  length,  the  vaiinus  clamours  died; 
And  you  might  hear,  from  Branksome  hill. 

No  5ound  t>ut  Teviot's  rushing  tide; 
Save,  when  the  changing  sentinel 
The  challenge  of  his  watch  could  tell; 
And  save,  where,  through  the  dark  prolboDd, 
The  clanging  axe  and  hammer^  sound 
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le  nctlMr  lawn  i 
17  hand  toilM  than, 
shape,  and  baaau  to  tquM, 
i  barriers  to  prepare 
morrow's  dawn. 

X. 

hall  did  soon  retreat, 
Iame*»  reproTing  eje  1 
!,  as  she  left  her  seat, 
stifled  sigh  1 
ble  warrior  strore 
nrer  of  Teviot's  love, 
bold  ally.— 

I  head  and  anxious  heart, 
I7  bower  apart, 
eep  she  lay ; 
silken  eooch  she  roee  1 
baoner'd  hosts  repose, 
Ihe  dawning  daj  t 
Ireds  sunk  to  rest, 
i  loveliest  and  the  best 

XL 

a  the  inner  court, 

e  tower*8  tall  shadow  lay  | 

%*  clang,  and  stamp,  and  snort, 

e  livelong  yesterday  1 

^atb ;  till,  stalking  slow,— 

;  spurs  announced  his  tread,— 

ior  passM  below ; 

e  nised  his  plumed  head— 

!ary !  can  it  be  ? — 

I  Ouseoam  bowers, 

ugh  Branksome's  hostile  towers, 

less  step  and  free. 

sign,  she  dared  not  speak — 

iH  slumbers  break, 

e  price  must  pay ! 

iris  queen  Mary  wears, 

I  yet  more  precious  tears, 

s  life  a  day. 

XII. 

izard  small  1  for  well 

ink  you  of  the  spell 

ircbin  page  i 

d  he  did  impart, 

i  seem,  by  glamour  art, 

MB  hermitage. 

thus,  the  warder's  post, 

Uiallenged,  thus  he  cross'd, 

vassalage  t 

magic's  quaint  disguise 

ir  Margaret's  azure  eyes ! 

from  her  seat  \ 

irprise  and  fsar  she  strove, 

d  scarcely  master  lore—* 

*s  at  her  feet 

xni. 

sed,  what  purpose  bad 
icioos  urchin  had 
is  meeting  round  1 
et  a  heavenly  sight, 
malignant  sprite 
joy  is  foundt 
7t 


And  oft  l'v«  Amm%  pochaaea  he  thoi«ht 
Their  eiTlDg  paako  might  kaTS  wiought 

Sofiow,  and  ria,  and  shame  t 
And  deatii  to  Cranstoun^  gallaat  knight, 
And  to  the  gentle  ladye  bright. 

Disgrace,  and  kws  of  fyne. 
But  earthly  spirit  eould  not  tell 
The  heart  of  tiiem  that  love  so  welL 
True  levels  the  gift  which  God  hu  given 
To  man  alone  beneath  the  heaven. 

It  li  not  fantasy'^  hot  fire, 
Whoee  wishes,  soon  as  granted,  fly  1 

It  liveth  not  in  fierce  desire, 
With  dead  deaiie  it  doth  not  die  I 
It  is  the  teeret  sympathy. 
The  silver  link,  the  silken  tie. 
Which  heart  to  heart,  and  mind  to  mind. 
In  body  and  In  sovl  ean  bind.— 
Now  leave  we  Bfaigaiet  and  her  knight. 
To  tell  yon  of  the  approaehing  fight 

XIV. 

Their  wamii.^  olatt  the  bugles  blew. 

The  pipe'k  shrill  port*  aroused  each  clans 
In  hute,  the  deadly  strife  to  view. 
The  trooping  warrfors  eager  ran  t 
Thick  round  the  lisU  their  lances  stood. 
Like  blasted  pines  in  Ettrick  wood ; 
To  Branksome  many  a  look  they  thr^w. 
The  combatants'  approach  to  view. 
And  bandied  many  a  word  of  boast. 
About  the  knight  each  fkvour'd  most 

XV. 

Meantime  full  anztous  wu  the  dame ; 
For  now  aroee  disputed  claim. 
Of  who  should  fight  for  Deloraine, 
"Twizt  Harden  and  twixt  Thirlestanei 
They  "gan  to  reckon  kin  and  rent. 
And  frowning  brow  on  brow  was  bent  t 

But  yet  not  long  the  strife— for,  lo ! 
Himself,  the  knight  of  Deloraine, 
Strong,  as  it  seem'd,  and  free  from  pain. 
In  armour  sheath'd  from  top  to  toe, 
AppearM,  and  ciaved  the  combat  due. 
The  dame  her  charm  soocessful  knew,t 
And  the  fierce  ehiels  their  claims  withdrew. 

XVL 
When  fiv  the  Uiti  th«y  sought  the  plain, 
The  stately  ladyel  silken  rein 

Did  noble  Howard  hoM  t 
Unarmed  by  her  tide  he  vralk'd. 
And  much  in  coorteoas  phrase  they  talk'd 

Of  feats  of  arms  of  old. 
Costly  his  garb    his  Flemish  ruff 
Fell  o\t  hie  dovblet,  shaped  of  buff. 

With  satin  slashM  and  linedt 
Tft  wny  his  boeC,  and  gold  hit  spur. 
His  cloak  was  all  of  Poland  fur. 

His  hoee  with  silver  twined  i 
His  BUboablade, by  Marehmen  felt. 
Hung  In  a  bioed  and  studded  belti 
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pleee  of  mask,  adapted  to  the  bagpipes. 
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Hence,  in  nide  pbnse,  tlio  Bordertn  ftiU 
Caird  noble  Howard,  belted  Will. 

XVII. 

Behind  Lord  Howard  and  the  dame, 
Fair  Margaret  on  her  palfrey  came, 

Whose  foot-cloth  swept  the  ground  ^ 
IVhite  was  her  wimple  and  her  reil, 

..And  her  loose  locks  a  chaplet  pale 

'     Of  whitest  roses  bound. 
The  lordly  Angus,  by  her  side. 
In  courtesy  to  cheer  her  tried  i 
Without  his  aid  her  hand  in  vain 
Had  strove  to  guide  her  broider'd  rein» 
lie  deem*d  she  shudderM  at  the  sight 
Of  warriors  met  for  mortal  fight; 
But  cause  of  terror,  all  unguessM, 
Was  fluttering  in  her  gentle  breast, 
When,  in  their  chair  of  crimson  placed. 
The  dame  and  she  the  barriers  graced. 

xvni. 

Vme  of  the  field,  the  young  Buccleuch, 
An  English  knight  led  forth  to  view  { 
^lcarcc  rued  the  boy  his  present  plight, 
tio  much  he  long'd  to  see  the  fight 
Within  the  lists,  in  knightly  pride. 
High  Home  and  haughty  Dacre  ride  { 
Their  leading  staffs  of  steel  they  wield. 
As  marshals  of  the  mortal  field ; 
While  to  each  knight  their  care  assign'd 
Like  vantage  of  the  sun  and  wind. 
Then  heralds  hoarse  did  loud  proclaim. 
In  king  and  queen,  and  warden's  name, 

That  none,  while  lasts  the  strife. 
Should  dare,  by  look,  or  sign,  or  word. 
Aid  to  a  champion  to  afford, 

On  peril  of  his  life; 
And  not  a  breath  the  silence  broke, 
Till  thus  the  alternate  heralds  spoke: — 

XIX. 

EirCLISII   HERALD. 

Here  standeth  Richard  of  Musgrave, 

(iood  knight,  and  true,  and  freely  bom. 
Amends  from  Deloraine  to  crave. 

For  foul  dcspiteous  scathe  and  scorn : 
He  sayetb,  that  William  of  Deloraine 

Is  traitor  false  by  Border  laws ; 
This  with  his  sword  he  will  maintain, 

So  help  him  God,  and  his  good  cause ! 

XX. 

scornsu  heraxd. 

Here  stanleth  William  of  Deloraine, 
i;ood  kni4:ht,  and  tnic,  of  noble  strain. 
Who  sayeth,  that  foul  treason's  stain. 
Since  he  bore  arms,  nc^er  soilM  his  coat ; 
And  that,  so  help  him  God  above ! 
He  will  on  Musgrave^s  body  prove. 
He  lies  most  foully  in  his  throat. 

LORD   DACRE. 

Forward,  brave  champions  to  the  fight ! 
Sound  trumpets  I 

LORD   HOXC. 

«  God  defend  the  right !" 
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Then,  Teviot!  bow 
When  bugle  toand,  and 

Let  loose  the  nuurtW  itMt, 
And  in  "mid  list,  with  ihicld 
And  measured  step,  and  wuy  iifi^ 

The  combfttanta  did  dote 

XXL 

111  would  it  suit  your  gentto 

Ye  lovely  Ustenen,  to  Imrt 

How  to  the  axe  the  belmt 

And  blood  pour*d  down  from  mnj  a  wtmii 

For  desperate  was  the  itrife  and  ta^ 

And  either  warrior  fierce  and  strong. 

But,  were  each  dama  a  listening  knight, 

I  well  could  tell  how  warrion  fight; 

For  I  have  seen  war's  lightninf 

Seen  the  claymora  with  bayonet  cliskiifi 

Seen  through  red  bk>od  the  war-lmsi 

And  scom'd,  amid  the  reeling  strife. 

To  yield  a  step  for  death  or  liiis. 

XXIL 

*Tis  done,  'tis  done !  that  fatal  Mow 
Has  stretch'd  him  on  the  bloody  phiit 

He  strives  to  rise — Brave  Musgiave,  ns ! 
Thence  never  shalt  then  rise  sgain ! 

He  chokes  in  blood— some  friendly  hsnl 

Undo  the  visor's  barred  band. 

Unfix  the  gorget's  iron  clasp. 

And  give  him  room  for  life  to  gtsp ! 

O,  bootless  aid  I— Haste,  holy  friar. 

Haste,  ere  the  sinner  shall  expire ! 

Of  all  his  guilt  let  him  be  shriven, 

And  smooth  his  path  from  earth  to  heaves ' 

XXIIL 

In  haste  the  holy  friar  sped, — 
His  naked  foot  was  died  with  red. 

As  through  the  lists  he  ran : 
Unmindful  of  the  shouts  on  high. 
That  hailM  the  conqueror's  victory. 

He  raised  the  dying  man  { 
Loose  waved  his  silver  beard  and  hair. 
As  o'er  him  he  kncel'd  down  in  prayer; 
And  still  the  crucifix  on  high 
He  holds  before  his  darkening  eye ; 
And  still  he  bends  an  anxious  ear. 
His  faltering  pvnitence  to  hear ; 

Still  props  him  from  the  bloody  sod; 
Still,  even  when  soul  and  body  part. 
Pours  ghostly  comfort  on  his  heart, 

And  bids  him  trust  in  God  ! 
Unheard  he  prays ; — the  death-pang*s  oYr ' 
Richard  of  Musgrave  breathes  no  more. 


XXIV. 

As  if  exhausted  in  the  fight. 
Or  musing  o*er  the  piteous  sight. 

The  silent  victor  stands : 
His  beaver  did  he  not  unclasp, 
MarkM  not  the  shouts,  felt  not  the  grasp 

Of  gratulating  hands. 
When,  lo  !  strange  cries  of  wild  surpnie. 
Mingled  with  sreming  terror,  rise 

Among  the  Scottish  bands ; 


•rf 
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1  tke  tintmg'd  unjy 

e  gmve  optn  mj 

Ltd  ghastly  mAD, 

ird  from  the  eastle  nas 

e  barrien  mt  a  boiuid, 

md  haggard  lookM  around, 

',  and  in  pain  i 

GO  the  armed  gronndy 

William  of  Deloraine ! 

pniDg  from  seat  with  tpcedi 

marshal  from  his  steed  i 

art  thou,**  they  cried, 
his  hattle  foogfat  and  won  ?" 
lelm  was  soon  imdone— 
1  of  Teviotside ! 
[>ri2e  I've  fought  and  wtm  i*'— 
dye  led  her  son. 

XXV. 

escued  boy  she  kiss'd, 
Ks'd  him  to  her  breast  i 
1  her  dauntless  show, 
1  throbb*d  at  every  blow ; 
Cranstoun  deign'd  she  greets 
lie  kneeled  at  her  feet 
ill  what  words  were  made, 
s,  Home,  and  Howard  said^ 
'ard  was  a  generous  foe^ 
clan  united  pray*d, 
would  the  feud  forego, 
bless  the  nuptial  hour 
's  lord  and  Teviot*s  flower. 

XXVI. 

river,  look*d  to  hill, 
1  the  spirit's  prophesy, 
ler  silence  stern  and  still,-^ 
but  fate,  has  vanquish'd  me ; 
ce  kindly  stars  may  shower 
ide  and  Branksome's  tower, 
s  quell'd,  and  love  is  free." 
Margaret  by  the  hand, 
ess,  trembling,  scarce  might  stand ; 
to  Cranstoun's  lord  gave  shei— 
le  to  thee  and  thine, 
ue  to  me  and  mine ! 
of  love  our  bond  shall  be, 
»ur  betrothing  day, 
)  noble  lords  shall  stay, 
:  with  their  company. 

xxvn. 

sft  the  listed  plain, 
itory  she  did  gain  t 
un  fought  with  Deloraine, 
kge,  and  of  the  book 
the  wounded  knight  he  took  s    ' 
sought  her  castle  high, 
f  help  of  gramarye } 
iVilliam's  armour  dight, 
page,  while  slept  the  knight, 
lim  the  single  flghtp 
tale  he  left  unsaid, 
Ull  he  joln'd  the  maid.— 
)  ladye  to  betray 
rtsin  view  of  day  I 


Bat  well  dM  tirnvht,  m  MidBight  CUM, 

Of  that  itnngt  page  tkt  piidn  to  tame^ 

From  hit  fbnl  hands  Um  book  to  etva, 

And  send  it  badt  to  Miekaal'k  gnvey— 

Needs  not  to  tell  each  tender  word 

Twizt  fifargaret  and  twist  Cranstoun's  lord ; 

Now  bow  the  told  of  former  woes, 

And  how  her  boeom  ItU  and  rote. 

While  be  and  Ma«graTa  bandied  btowi^— 

Needs  not  these  toiran*  Joys  to  tell  i 

One  day,  fair  maids,  yonll  know  thm  walL 

xxvm. 

William  of  Dtlondoa,  aome  ehaoee 
Had  waken'd  from  hii  deathlike  tranee  i 

And  taught  tint,  in  the  lilted  plain, 
Another,  in  his  aims  and  shleM, 
Against  fieree  MnsgraTe  axe  did  wield. 

Under  the  name  of  Deloraine. 
Hence,  to  the  Held,  unarmVl,  he  nn. 
And  hence  hii  presence  leaied  the  elan. 
Who  held  him  for  tome  fleeting  wraith,* 
And  not  a  man  of  blood  and  breath. 

Not  mneh  this  new  ally  he  k>ved, 
Tet,  when  be  saw  what  hap  had  proved, 
He  greeted  him  right  lieartilie  t 

He  would  not  waken  old  debate. 

For  he  was  void  of  rancorous  hate. 
Though  rude,  and  scant  of  courtety. 
In  raids  he  spilt  but  eeldom  blood. 
Unless  when  men  at  arms  withstood. 
Or,  as  was  meet,  for  deadly  fend. 
He  ne'^r  bore  gmdge  for  stalwart  blow, 
Ta'en  in  £ur  fight  from  gallant  foe  t 

And  so  Hwas  teen  of  him,  e'en  now. 
When  on  dead  Musgrave  he  look'd  down ; 

Grief  darken'd  on  his  ragged  brow. 
Though  half  disguised  with  a  frown  { 
And  thus,  while  sorrow  bent  his  head. 
His  foeman's  epitaph  he  made. 

XXIX. 

«Now,  Richard  Musgrave,  liest  thou  here ! 

I  ween,  my  deadly  enemy  { 
For,  if  I  slew  thy  brother  dear. 

Thou  slewest  a  sister's  son  to  me  $ 
And  when  I  lay  in  dungeon  dark. 

Of  Naworth  Castle,  long  months  three, 
Till  ransom'd  for  a  thousand  mark. 

Dark  Musgrave,  it  was  long  of  thee. 
And,  Musgrave,  could  our  fight  be  tried, 

And  thou  wert  now  alive,  as  I, 
No  mortal  man  should  us  divide. 

Till  one  or  both  of  ns  did  die. 
Tet  rest  thee,  God !  for  well  I  know 
I  ne'er  shall  find  a  nobler  foe. 
In  all  the  northern  coantiei  here. 
Whose  word  is  snafle,  spar,  and  spear,t 
Thou  wert  the  best  to  fbllow  gear. 
"Twas  pleasure,  as  we  lookM  behind, 
To  see  how  tboa  the  chase  cooldst  wind. 


•  The  speetial  apparlUoo  of  a  living  pefson. 
t  The  lands  that  over  Ouse  to  Berwick  fccth  do  bear, 
Have  te  their  blason  had,  the  soaflA,  spar,  and  speai; 

Ftlf-AMoih  nni  iflk 


SCOTT. 


Cheer  the  dark  btoodhoond  on  hit  wnj, 
And  with  the  bugle  rmue  the  fnj ! 
IM  giye  the  lands  of  Deloraine, 
Dark  Musgrave  were  alive  again.'^— 

XXX. 

So  moum'd  he,  till  Lord  Dacre^  band 
Were  bowning  back  to  Cumberland. 
They  railed  brave  MiugraTe  from  the  field. 
And  laid  him  on  his  bloody  shield ; 
On  levell'd  lances  four  and  four, 
By  turns,  the  noble  burden  bore. 
Before,  at  times,  upon  the  gale. 
Was  heard  the  minstrel's  plaintive  wail  i 
Behind,  four  priests,  in  sable  stole. 
Sung  requiem  for  the  warrior's  soult 
Around,  the  horsemen  slowly  rode  i 
With  trailing  pikes  the  spearmen  trodei 
And  thus  the  gallant  knight  they  bore. 
Through  Liddesdale,  to  Leven's  shore ; 
Thence  to  Holme  Coltrune's  lofty  nave, 
And  laid  him  in  his  father's  grave. 

The  harp's  wild  notes,  though  hushM  the  song, 
The  mimic  march  of  death  prolong  | 
Now  seems  it  far,  and  now  anear. 
Now  meets,  and  now  eludes  the  ear; 
Now  seems  some  mountain  side  to  sweep. 
Now  faintly  dies  in  valley  deep ; 
Seems  now  as  if  the  minstrel's  wail, 
Now  the  sad  requiem  loads  the  gale  t 
Last,  o'er  the  warrior's  closing  grave. 
Rung  the  full  choir  in  choral  stave. 
After  due  pause,  they  bade  him  tell. 
Why  he  who  touch'd  the  harp  so  well, 
Should  thus,  with  ill-rewarded  toil. 
Wander  a  poor  and  thankless  soil, 
When  the  more  generous  southern  land 
Would  well  requite  his  skilful  hand. 

The  aged  harper,  howsoe'er 
His  only  friend,  his  harp,  was  dear. 
Liked  not  to  hear  it  rankM  so  high 
Above  his  flowing  poesy ; 
Less  liked  he  still  that  scornful  jeer 
Misprized  the  land  he  loved  so  dear; 
High  was  the  sound,  as  thus  again 
The  bard  resumed  his  minstrel  strain. 

Canto  VI. 

L 
Breath cs  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  ! 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  bum'd. 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  tum'd. 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  ? 
If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well ; 
For  him  no  minstrel's  raptures  swell  ( 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Bouudless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim  { 
I>e8pite  those  titles,  power,  and  pcif, 
The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self. 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown. 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 


To  the  Tile  daft,  ftam  w! 
Unwept,  tmbomrarM,  mud 


IL 

O  Caledonia !  fttm  mod  wild. 
Meet  nniM  in  a  po«tk  child ! 
Land  of  brown  hMtfa  and  alugBT  ^ntif 
Land  of  the  moontain  and  tlw  flood. 
Land  of  my  sires !  what  mortal  hand 
Can  e'er  untie  the  filial  band. 
That  knits  me  to  thy  mggcd  a tnad ! 
Still,  as  I  view  each  well  knoirB 
Think  what  is  now,  and  what  hath 
Seems  as,  to  me,  of  all  bereft. 
Sole  friends  thy  woods  and  itraoM  an  Uti 
And  thus  I  love  them  better  still. 
Even  in  extremity  of  ilL 
By  Yarrow's  stream  still  let  me  itiay, 
Tliough  none  should  guide  my  lieeble  vifi 
Still  feel  the  breeze  down  Ettrick  bnik. 
Although  it  chill  my  wither'd  check  i 
Still  Uy  my  head  by  Teviot's  stooe. 
Though  there,  forgotten  and  akme. 
The  bard  may  draw  hu  parting  groan. 

IIL 

Not  scorn 'd  like  me !  to  Brankfomc  Hill 
The  minstrels  came,  at  festive  call  t 
Trooping  they  came,  from  near  and  &r, 
The  jovial  priests  of  mirth  and  wari 
Alike  for  feast  and  fight  prepared. 
Battle  and  banquet  both  they  shared. 
Of  late,  before  each  martial  clan. 
They  blew  their  death-note  in  the  van. 
But  now,  for  every  merry  mate. 
Rose  the  portcullis*  iron  grate  ; 
They  sound  the  pipe,  they  strike  the  striafi 
They  dance,  they  revel,  and  they  sing. 
Till  the  rude  turrets  shake  and  ring. 

IV. 

Me  lists  not  at  this  tide  declare 
The  splendour  of  the  sfMusal  rite, 
How  mustcrM  in  the  chapel  fair 
Both  maid  and  matron,  squire  and  knight  i 
Me  lists  not  tell  of  owchcs  rare. 
Of  mantles  green,  and  braided  hair. 
And  kirtles  furr'd  with  miniver; 
What  plumngc  waved  the  altar  round. 
How  spurs,  and  rin^^ing  chainlets  sound: 
And  hard  it  were  for  bard  to  speak 
The  chanceful  hue  of  Margaret's  cheek ; 
That  lovely  hue  which  comes  and  flies. 
As  awe  and  shame  alternate  rise. 

V. 

Some  bards  have  sung,  the  ladye  high 
Chapel  or  altar  came  not  nigh ; 
Nor  durst  the  rites  of  spousal  grace. 
So  much  she  fear*d  each  holy  place. 
False  slanders  these ;— I  trust  right  well. 
She  wrought  not  by  forbidden  spell  i 
For  mighty  words  and  signs  have  power 
O'er  sprites  io  planetary  hour  i 
Yet  scarce  I  praise  their  venturous  part. 
Who  tamper  with  such  dangerout  arti 
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r  faithful  troth  I  iifn 
'•  by  th«  ftltar  stood, 
ilvet  her  tnyt 
ler  bead  •  criiiisoD  hood, 
smbroider'd  aod  ootwiiMd, 
I  ^M,  with  emuM  lin«d| 
upon  h«r  wrift, 
ish  of  silkeii  twist 

VL 
rites  were  ended  soon: 
he  merry  of  noon, 
)f  ty  arched  hall 
the  gorgeous  festivaL 
squiie,  with  heedful  bute, 
le  rank  of  every  guest} 
ready  blade,  were  there, 
meal  to  canre  and  share : 
leron-sbew,  and  crane, 
r  peacock's  gilded  train, 

boar-head,  gamish'd  bniTe, 
from  St  Mary's  ware  i 
an  and  venison, 
ad  spoke  his  benison ; 
le  riot  and  the  din, 
ath,  without,  within ! 
e  lofty  balcony, 
et,  shalm,  and  psaltery  % 
Ing  bowls  old  warriors  quaiPd, 

spoke,  and  loudly  laugh'd; 

oung  knights,  in  tone  more  mild, 

ir,  and  ladies  smiled. 

hawks,  high  perch'd  on  beam, 

r  join'd,  with  whistling  scream, 

their  wings,  and  shook  their  bells, 

rith  the  staghounds*  yells. 

le  flasks  of  ruddy  wine, 

aux,  Orleans,  or  the  Rhine, 

the  busy  sewers  ply, 

lirth  and  revelry. 

VII. 
page,  omitting  still 
lityofill, 

,  while  blood  ran  hot  and  Ugh, 
'bate  and  jealousy  ( 
,  Lord  of  Wolfenstein, 
ierce,  and  warm  with  wine, 
1  humour  highly  cross'd, 
i  steeds  his  band  had  lost, 
t  to  words  succeeding  still, 
li  his  gauntlet,  stout  Hunthil  i 
tuughty  Rutherford, 
I  caird  Dickon  Draw-the-f  word, 
on  the  page's  saye, 
d  driven  these  steeds  away, 
ard.  Home,  and  Douglas  rote, 
Dg  discord  to  compose  c 
lerford  right  Uttle  said, 
glove  and  shook  his  head.-* 
t  thence,  in  Inglewood, 
ad,  cold,  and  drench'd  in  blood, 
gored  with  many  a  wound, 
woodman's  lyme-dog  found  i 
the  manoer  of  his  death, 
hif  bund,  both  s void  tod  ibetth  i 


But  ever  from  thatlime,  twM  said. 
That  Dickon  won  a  Cokgne  blade. 

VIIL 
The  dwarf,  who  fear'd  his  master's  eye 
Might  his  foul  treachery  espie. 
Now  sought  the  castle  buttery. 
Where  many  a  yeoman,  bold  and  free, 
Reveird  as  menily  and  well 
As  thoM  that  sat  in  lordly  selle. 
Wat  Tinlinn,  then,  did  frankly  raise 
The  pledge  to  Arthur  Fire-the-braee  i 
And  he,  as  by  his  breeding  bound, 
To  Howard's  merrry  men  sent  it  round. 
To  quit  then,  on  the  English  side. 
Red  Roland  Forster  loudly  cried, 
«  A  deep  carouse  to  yon  £iir  bride !" 
At  every  pledge,  from  vat  and  pail, 
Foam'd  forth.  In  floods,  the  nut-brown  ale, 
While  shout  the  riders  every  one. 
Such  day  of  mirth  ne'er  cbeer*d  their  clan. 
Since  old  Bnocleudi  the  name  did  gain. 
When  in  the  clench  the  buck  was  ta'en. 

IX 
The  wily  pege,  with  vengeful  thought, 

Remembei^d  him  of  Tlnlino's  yew. 
And  swore,  it  should  be  dearly  bougjit. 

That  ever  he  the  arrow  drew. 
First,  he  the  yeoman  did  molest. 
With  bitter  gibe  and  tannting  jest  i 
Told  how  he  fled  at  Solway  strife. 
And  how  Hob  Armstrong  cheer'd  his  wife: 
Then,  shunning  still  his  powerful  aim, 
At  unawares  he  wnnght  him  harmi 
From  trencher  stole  his  choicest  cheer, 
Dash'd  from  his  lips  his  ean  of  beeri 
Then,  to  his  knee  sly  creeping  on. 
With  bodkin  pierced  him  to  the  bone; 
The  venomM  wound,  and  lisstering  jodnt. 
Long  after  rued  that  bodkin's  point 
The  startled  yeoman  swore  and  spomM, 
And  board  and  flagons  overtura'd. 
Riot  and  clamonr  wild  began  t 
Back  to  the  hall  the  urchin  ran  ; 
Took  in  a  darkling  nook  his  post. 
And grinn'd, and mutter'd," Lost!  lost!  toft!** 

X. 

By  tills,  the  dame,  lest  farther  fray 

Should  mar  the  concord  of  the  day. 

Had  bid  the  minstrels  tune  their  lay. 

And  first  stept  forth  old  Albert  Grseme, 

The  minstnl  of  that  ancient  name  x 

Was  none  who  struck  the  harp  so  well. 

Within  the  Land  Debateable ; 

Well  friended,  too,  his  hardy  kin. 

Whoever  lost  were  sure  to  win  \ 

They  sought  the  beeves,  that  made  their  brotn. 

In  Scotland  and  in  England  both. 

In  homely  guise,  as  nature  bade. 

His  simple  sonf  the  Borderer  sakL 

XL 

4LBU1T  GftjeXC 

It  was  an  English  tadye  bright, 
(The  sun  shines  fidr  on  Carlisle  will,) 


SCOTT. 


Anil  she  woald  marry  m  Scottish  knight. 
For  loTO  will  still  be  lord  of  alL 

Blithly  thej  saw  the  rising  son, 
When  he  shone  fair  on  Carlisle  wall, 

But  they  were  sad  ere  day  was  done, 
Though  love  wras  still  the  lord  of  all; 

Her  sire  gave  brooch  and  jewel  fine, 
Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall: 

Her  brother  gave  but  a  flask  of  wine, 
For  ire  that  love  was  lord  of  all. 

For  she  had  lands,  both  meadow  and  lea, 
Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall. 

And  he  swore  her  death,  ere  he  would  see 
A  Scottish  knight  the  lord  of  all ! 

XII. 
That  wine  she  had  not  tasted  well, 

(The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,) 
When  dead,  in  her  true  love's  arms,  she  fell, 

Foi  love  was  still  the  lord  of  alL 

He  pierced  her  brother  to  the  heart. 
Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wail  | 

So  perish  all,  would  true  love  part. 
That  love  may  still  be  lord  of  aU. 

And  then  he  took  the  cross  divine, 
Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall. 

And  he  died  for  her  sake  in  Palestine, 
So  love  was  still  the  lord  of  all. 

Now  all  ye  lovers,  that  faithful  prove, 
(The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,) 

Pray  for  their  souls  who  died  for  love, 
For  love  shall  still  be  lord  of  all ! 

XIIL 

As  ended  Albert's  simple  lay, 

Arose  a  bard  of  loftier  port  { 
For  sonnet,  rhyme,  and  roundelay, 

RenownMin  haughty  Henry's  courtt 
There  rung  thy  harp  unrivall'd  long, 
Fitztraver  of  the  silver  song ! 

The  gentle  Surrey  loved  his  l>Te — 
Who  has  not  heard  of  Surrey's  fame  ? 

His  was  the  hero's  soul  of  fire, 
And  his,  the  bard'i<  immortal  name, 
And  his  was  love  exalted  high 
By  all  the  glow  of  chivalry. 

XIV. 

They  sought  together,  climes  afar, 

And  oft  within  some  olive  grove. 
When  evening  came,  with  twinkling  star. 

They  sung  of  Surrey's  absent  love. 
His  step  th'  Italian  peasant  stay'd, 

And  deem'd,  that  spirits  from  on  high. 
Round  where  some  hermit  saint  was  laid. 

Were  breathing  heavenly  melody 
So  sweet  did  harp  and  voice  combine, 
To  praise  the  name  of  Geraldine. 

XV. 

Fitztnvf  r  !  O  what  tongue  may  say 
Tbe  pangi  thy  (aithlul  bosom  knew, 


When  Surrey  of  Um  detthtow  by, 

Ungrateful  Tudor*!  lentCBC*  ttev ! 
Regardless  of  the  tyrant*!  frown. 
His  harp  called  wrath  and  Tcngeanet 
He  left,  for  Naworth's  iron  towcn, 
Windsor's  green  glades,  and  cowtlj 
And,  faithful  to  his  patron's  name, 
With  Howard  still  Fitztraver  came  t 
Lord  William's  foremost  favourite  he. 
And  chief  of  all  his  minstrelsy. 

XVL 
irrznAvn. 

'Twas  AU-sonl's  eve,  and  Sorrey'k  heutMli^ 

He  heard  the  midnight  bell  with  iaiiniM^ 
Which  told  the  mystic  hoar,  approachiogH^ 

When  wise  Cornelius  promised,  by  kniil, 
To  show  to  him  the  ladyc  of  his  heart. 

Albeit  betwixt  them  roar'd  tbe  oetan  pint 
Yet  so  the  sage  had  hight  to  play  his  psit, 

That  he  should  see  her  form  in  life 
And  mark,  if  still  she  loved,  and  still 
of  him. 

XVII. 

Dark  was  the  vaulted  room  of  gnnaiTt , 

To  which  the  wizard  led  the  gallant  kii^ 
Save  that  before  a  mirror,  hu^e  and  high, 

A  hallow'd  taper  shed  a  glimmering  li^ 
On  m>'stic  implements  of  magic  might; 

On  cross,  and  character,  and  talisman. 
And  almagest,and  altar, — nothing  bright  i 

For  fitful  was  the  lustre,  pale  and  wan. 
As  watch-light  by  the  bed  of  some  depaitaf  ■ 

XVIII. 

But  soon,  within  that  mirror  huge  and  hi^ 

Was  seen  a  self-emitted  light  to  ^leam  s 
And  forms  upon  lU  breast  the  earl  ^gtn  »py, 

Cloudy  and  indi<tinrl.as  fpveri«h  dream  ; 
Till,  slow  ari-anging,  and  defined,  ihey  seea 

To  form  a  lordly  and  a  lofty  room. 
Part  lighted  by  a  lamp  with  silver  beam. 

Placed  by  a  couch  of  Af^ra's  silken  looa^ 
And  part  by  moonshine  pale,  and  part  waiM 
gloom. 

XIX. 

Fair  all  the  paj^eant — but  how  passing  fair 

The  slender  form,  which  lay  on  couch  of  lid 
O'er  her  white  bosum  stray *d  her  haxel  hair, 

Pale  her  dear  check,  as  if  for  love  she  pias* 
All  in  her  niRht-robe  loo<e  she  lay  reclined. 

And,  |>en«'ive.  read  from  tablet  ebunioe 
Some  strain  that  secmM  her  inmost  soul  tofiid 

That  favour M  strain  was  Surrey's  raptord  I 
That  fair  and  lovely  form,  the  Ladye  Gefahiat 

XX. 

Slow  roll'd  the  cloud*  upon  the  lovely  foiw. 
And  swept  the  eoodly  vision  all  awaj— 

So  royal  envy  roUM  the  murky  storm 
O'er  my  beloved  master's  glorious  day. 

Thou  jealous,  ruthless  tyrant !    Heaven  rrpay 
On  thee,  and  on  thy  children's  latent  li&f^ 

^Tti^  VxN!^  ta.vt«e  of  thy  despotic  sway. 
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bridal  Ud,  the  plimder'dihriDe,  I  JUtt  ih^  in  CMtle  BaToiibciidiy 

'd  Suney'i  blood,  the  tean  of  GcnldiM !       Nor  taapt  the  itonnj  firth  to-daj. 


XXI. 

and  Southem  chiefs  prolong 
f  Fitztnyer'f  aong : 
Heniy's  name  at  death, 
ill  held  the  ancient  faith— 
his  seat  with  lofty  air, 
,  bard  of  brave  8U  Clair ; 
10,  feasting  high  at  Home 
at  lord  to  battle  come, 
bora  where  restless  seas 
the  storm-swept  Orcades ; 
St  Clairs  held  princely  sway 
[  islet,  strait  and  bay  ;— 
eir  palace  to  its  &1], 
td  sorrow  fair  Kirkwall ! 
le  mark'd  fierce  Pentland  rave, 
din  rode  her  wave  { 
[,  the  whilst,  with  visage  pale, 
ig  heart,  the  struggling  sail  j 
)nderful  and  wild 
for  the  lonely  child. 

XXII. 
'  wild  and  wonderful 
>  isles  mighty  Fancy  cull  s 
ame,  in  times  afar, 
i*s  sons  of  roving  war, 
in,  train 'd  to  spoil  and  blood, 
pare  the  raven's  food  ; 
main  tbeir  leaders  brave, 
he  dragons  of  the  wave, 
many  a  stormy  vale, 
1  told  his  wondrous  tale. 
Runic  column  high 
1  grim  idolatry. 
Harold,  in  his  youth, 
r  a  saga's  rhyme  uncouth,— 
lake  tremendous  curlM, 
rous  circle  girds  the  world : 
d  Maids;  whose  hideous  yell 
battle's  bloody  swell : 
3,  guided  through  the  gloom 
eath  like  of  the  tomb, 
;  graves  of  waniors  old, 
IS  wrench'd  from  corpses'  hold, 
»af  tomb  with  war's  alarms, 
dead  arise  to  arms ! 
1  wonder  all  on  flame, 
owers  young  Harold  came, 
reet  glen  and  greenwood  tree, 
nilder  minstrelsy ; 
%  of  the  northern  spell 
le  softer  numbers  welL 

XXIII. 

BABOLD. 

D,  ladies  gay ! 
'  feat  of  arms  I  tell ; 
te,  and  sad  the  lay, 
ts  the  lovely  Rotabelle. 

the  barge,  ye  gallant  crew ! 
( ladyei  deign  to  stay  I 


<*  The  blackening  wave  is  edged  with  whitt; 

To  inch*  and  rock  the  sea-mews  fiy  i 
The  fishers  have  heard  the  water  sprite, 

Whose  screams  ibrbode  that  wreck  is  nigh. 

«  Last  night  the  gifted  seer  did  view 
A  wet  shroud  swathe  a  ladye  gay  t 

Then  stay  thee.  Fair,  in  Rayensheneh : 
Why  cross  the  gloomy  firth  to-day  ?" 


"  Tis  not  because  lord  Lindesay'b  heir 
To-night  at  Roslin  leads  the  ball, 

But  that  my  ladye-mother  there 
Sits  lonely  in  her  castle  halL 

«  T'lM  not  because  the  ring  they  ride, 
And  Lindesay  at  the  ring  rides  weU, 

But  that  my  sire  the  wine  will  chide, 
If  tis  not  fill'd  by  Rosabelle." 

0*er  Roslin  all  that  dreary  night 
A  wondrous  blaze  was  seen  to  gleam  i 

'Twas  broader  than  the  watch-fire  light. 
And  redder  than  the  bright  moonbeam. 

It  glared  on  Roslinl  castled  rock. 
It  ruddied  all  the  copse-wood  glen  t 

'Twas  seen  from  Dryden's  groves  of  oak. 
And  seen  from  cavem'd  Hawthomden. 

Seem'd  all  on  fire,  that  chapel  proud. 
Where  Roslin's  chiefs  uneofiBn'd  lie  i 

Each  baron,  for  a  sable  shroud, 
Sheath'd  in  his  iron  panoply. 

Seem'd  all  on  fire,  within,  around. 
Deep  sacristy  and  altar's  pale: 

Shone  every  pillar  foliage  bound, 
And  glimmer'd  all  the  dead  men's  maiL 

Blazed  battlement  and  pinnet  high. 

Blazed  every  rose-carved  buttress  fair- 
So  still  they  blaze,  when  fate  is  nigh 
The  lordly  line  of  high  St  Clair. 

There  are  twenty  of  Roslin's  barons  bold 
Lie  buried  within  that  proud  ch^;)elle  t 

Each  one  the  holy  vault  doth  hold — 
But  the  sea  holds  lovely  Rosabelle ! 


And  each  St  Clair  was  buried  there. 
With  candle,  with  book,  and  with  knell  i 

But  the  sea-eaves  rung,  and  the  wild  winds  sung 
The  dirge  of  lovely  Rosabelle. 

xxnr. 

So  sweet  was  Harold's  piteous  lay. 
Scarce  mark'd  the  guests  the  darken'd  hall. 

Though,  long  before  the  sinking  day, 
A  wondrous  shade  involved  them  all ; 

It  was  not  eddying  mist  or  fog, 

Drain'd  by  the  sun  from  fen  or  bog ; 
Of  no  eclipse  had  sages  told  i 

And  yet,  as  it  came  on  apace. 
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Each  one  could  tcaree  hk  neighbour  fase, 

Could  scarce  hit  own  atreteliMhaiid  bthoUL 
A  secret  horror  check'd  the  feast. 
And  chillM  the  soul  of  eveiy  guest  t 
Even  the  high  dame  stood  half  aghast, 
She  knew  some  evil  on  the  blast  i 
The  elAih  page  fell  to  the  ground, 
And,  shuddering,  motter'dy  ^'Found,   frand« 
found!" 

XXV 

Then  sudden  through  the  darken'd  air 

A  flash  of  lightning  came ; 
80  broad,  so  bright,  so  red  the  glare^ 

The  castle  seem*d  on  flame ; 
Glanced  every  rafter  of  the  hall. 
Glanced  every  shield  upon  the  wall] 
Each  trophied  beam,  each  sculptured  stone 
Were  instant  seen,  and  instant  gone  1 
Full  through  the  guests*  bedazzled  Imod 
Resistless  flashM  the  leviubrand, 
And  fillM  the  hall  with  smouldering  smoke, 
As  on  the  elhsh  page  it  broke. 

It  broke,  with  thunder  long  and  loud. 

Dismay 'd  the  brave,  appalPd  the  proud, 
From  sea  to  sea  the  larum  rung ; 

On  Berwick  wall,  and  at  Carlisle  withal. 
To  arms  the  startled  warders  sprung. 
When  ended  was  the  dreadful  roar. 
The  elfish  dwarf  was  seen  no  more ! 

XXVI. 

ftome  heard  a  voice  in  Branksome  Hall, 

Some  saw  a  sight,  not  iteen  by  all ; 

That  dreadful  voice  was  heard  by  some, 

Crj',  with  loud  summons,  **  Gtlbin,  come  I" 
And  on  the  spot  where  bunt  the  brand. 

Just  where  the  page  had  flung  him  down. 
Some  saw  an  arm,  and  some  a  hand. 
And  some  the  waving  of  a  gown. 

The  guests  in  silence  prayM  and  shook. 

And  terror  dimmM  each  lofty  look. 

But  none  of  all  the  astonished  train 

Was  so  dismayM  as  Dcloraine : 

His  blood  did  freeze,  his  brain  did  bum, 

'Twas  feared  his  mind  would  ne*er  return  ; 
For  he  was  speechless,  ghastly,  wan. 
Like  him  of  whom  the  story  ran, 
Who  spoke  the  spectre>hound  in  Man. 
At  length  by  fits,  he  darkly  told. 
With  broken  bint,  and  shuddering  cold— 
That  be  had  seen,  right  certainly, 

A  fhape  icith  amice  wrapped  around^ 

With  a  wrought  Spanish  baldrick  bounds 
Like  pilgrim  from  beyond  the  tea  ; 

And  knew — ^but  how  it  matterM  not— 

It  was  the  wizard,  Michael  Scott ! 

XXVII. 

The  anxious  crowd,  with  horror  pale. 
All  trembling,  heard  the  wondrous  tale. 

No  sound  was  made,  no  word  was  spoke. 

Till  noble  Angus  silence  broke : 
And  he  a  solemn  sicred  pV\g,Vit. 


DidtoStBrld^ofDoiiglMfliriDi^    • 
That  be  a  pllgtimafe  wovU  taki^ 
To  Melrose  Abbey,  for  tbt  sake 
Of  Michael's  restleat  sprite. 
Then  each,  to  ease  his  tronbM  tomt. 
To  some  blessM  saint  his  praynt  tdtosli 
Some  to  St  Modan  made  tbcir  tows, 
Some  to  St  Mary  of  the  Lowct, 
Some  to  the  holy  Rood  of  Lisk, 
Some  to  our  lady  of  the  Isle ; 
Each  did  his  patron  witncts  make. 
That  he  such  pilgrimage  would  takt, 
And  monks  should  sing,  and  bdls 
All  for  the  weal  of  Michaells  soaL 
While  vows  were  ta*en,  and  pnjoi  wm 

prayM, 
Tis  said  the  noble  dame,  diimayM, 
Renounced,  for  aye,  dark  magk*ls  aid. 

XXVIIL 

Nought  of  the  brklal  will  I  tell. 
Which  after  in  short  space  befell  | 
Nor  how  brave  sons  and  daogbtm  6fr 
Bless'd  Teviot*s  flower,  and  CramtooiHlnB: 
After  such  dreadful  scene,  twere  vab. 
To  wake  the  note  of  mirth  again. 
More  meet  it  were  to  mark  the  day 

Of  penitence  and  prayer  divine. 
When  pilgrim  chiefs,  in  sad  array. 

Sought  Melrose'  holy  thriae. 

XXLX. 

With  naked  foot,  and  sackloth  vest. 
And  arms  enfolded  on  his  breast. 

Did  every  pilgrim  go ; 
The  Btanders-by  might  hear  uneath. 
Footstep,  or  voice,  or  highdrawn  breath. 

Through  all  the  lengthened  row  t 
No  lordly  look,  nor  martial  stride, 
Gone  was  their  glory,  sunk  their  pride. 

Forgotten  their  renown ; 
Silent  and  slow,  like  ghosts,  they  glide 
To  the  high  altar's  hallowM  side. 

And  there  they  knelt  them  down ; 
Above  the  suppliant  chieftains  wave 
The  banners  of  departed  brave  t 
Beneath  the  letter'd  stones  were  laid 
The  ashes  of  their  fathers  dead ; 
From  mmy  a  garnisb'd  niche  around, 
Stern  saints,  and  tortured  martyn  frownU 

XXX. 

And  slow  up  the  dim  aisle  afan 
With  sable  shroud  and  scapular, 
And  snow-white  stoles,  in  order  due. 
The  holy  fathers,  two  and  two, 

In  long  procession  came ; 
Taper,  and  host,  and  book  they  bare. 
And  holy  banner,  flourish*d  fair 

With  the  Redeemer's  name : 
Above  the  prostrate  pilin'im  band 
The  mitred  abbot  stretchM  his  band, 
\     K\A\A<M.V^>dcynii<ttthftY  knctUd  1 
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TOts  be  sign'd  them  nil, 
they  might  be  sage  in  hall, 
nate  in  field, 
as  9ung,  and  prayers  were  said, 

requiem  for  the  dead ; 
>ll*d  out  their  mighty  peal 
irted  spirit's  weal ; 

the  office  close 
if  intercession  rose  $ 
echoing  aisles  prolong 
mrthen  of  the  song,— 

X,  DltS  ILLA, 

s.f:cLux  nr  favilla  : 
ealing  organ  rung ; 
leet  with  sacred  strain 
ny  lay,  so  light  and  vain, 
ly  fathers  sung. 

XXXI. 

HTXN  FOR  THE  DEAD. 

wrath,  that  dreadful  day, 
*n  and  earth  shall  pass  away, 
r  shall  be  the  sinners  stay  ? 
le  meet  that  dreadful  day  ? 

'elling  like  a  parched  scroll, 
heavens  together  roll ; 
r  yet,  and  yet  more  dread, 
ligh  trump  that  wakes  the  deadt 

lay,  that  wrathful  day, 
from  judgment  wakes  from  clay, 
e  trembling  sinnner's  stay, 
ven  and  earth  shall  pau  away  * 


\e  harp-'the  minstrel  gone, 
wander  forth  alone, 
digence  and  age. 
It  his  pilgrimage } 
beneath  proud  Newark*s  tower 
instrel's  lowly  bower : 
t ;  but  there  was  seen 
irden  hedged  with  green, 
1  hearth,  and  lattice  clean, 
ir'd  wanderers,  by  the  blaze, 
e  tale  of  other  days  { 
i  loved  to  ope  his  door, 
e  aid  he  begg*d  before. 
i  winter's  day ;  but  still, 
ler  smiled  on  sweet  fiowhill, 
eve,  with  balmy  breath, 
blue  bells  on  Newark  heath  s 
ties  sun  in  Hare-head  sbaw, 
as  green  on  Cartefhaugh, 
i*d,  broad,  Blackandro's  oak, 
irper*B  soul  awoke ! 

he  sing  achievements  high, 
itance  of  chivalry, 
t  traveller  would  stay, 

the  closing  day ; 
souths,  the  strain  to  bear, 

hunting  of  the  deer ; 
r,  as  he  roll'd  along, 
I  to  the  minstrel's  soogi 
79 
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Alas!  that  Scottish  maid  sfaoold  sing 
The  combat  where  her  lover  fell ! 

That  Scottish  bard  should  wake  the  siring. 
The  triumph  of  our  feos  to  ib\\.^L§jfdtn. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  HENR 
LORD  MONTAGUE,  &c; 

THIS  SOMAVOB  IS  nSCSIBED,  BT  THE  AI7TB0S. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  an  author,  whom 
the  public  has  honoured  with  some  degree  of  ap- 
plause, should  not  be  again  a  trespasser  on  their 
kindness.  Yet  the  author  of  Aformiofi  must  be 
supposed  to  feel  some  anxiety  concerning  its  suc- 
cess, since  he  is  sensible  that  he  hazards,  by  this 
second  intrusion,  any  reputation  which  his  first 
poem  may  have  procured  him.  The  present  story 
turns  upon  the  private  adventures  of  a  fictitious 
character ;  but  is  called  a  Tale  of  Flodden  Field, 
because  the  hero's  fate  is  connected  with  that  me- 
morable defeat,  and  the  canies  which  led  to  it. 
The  design  of  the  author  was,  if  possible,  to  apprise 
his  readers,  at  the  outset,  of  the  date  of  his  story, 
and  to  prepare  them  for  the  manners  of  the  age  in 
which  it  is  laid.  Any  historical  narrative,  far 
more  an  attempt  at  epic  composition,  exceeds  his 
plan  of  a  romantic  tale }  yet  he  may  be  permitted 
to  hope  from  the  popularity  of  The  Lay  qf  the  Leu 
Minetrel,  that  an  attempt  to  paint  the  mannen  of 
the  feudal  times  upon  a  broader  scale,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  more  interesting  history,  will  not  be 
unacceptable  to  the  public. 

The  poem  opens  about  the  commencement  of 
August,  and  concludes  with  the  defeat  of  Flodden, 
9th  September,  1513. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  L 
TO  WILLIAM  STEWART  ROSE,  ESQ. 

Aehettiel,  Ettrick  Formic 

NovEXBxm^  sky  is  chill  and  drear, 
November's  leaf  is  red  and  sear  { 
Late,  gazing  down  the  steepy  linn. 
That  hems  our  little  garden  in. 
Low  in  its  dark  and  narrow  glen. 
You  scarce  the  rivulet  might  ken, 
So  thick  the  Uogled  greenwood  grew, 
So  feeble  trill'd  the  streamlet  through: 
Now,  murmuring  hoarse,  and  frequent  seen 
Though  bush  and  brier,  no  longer  green. 
An  aogiy  brook,  it  sweeps  the  glade. 
Brawls  over  rock  and  wiki  cascade. 
And,  foaming  brown  with  double  speed. 
Hurries  iU  waters  to  the  Tweed. 

No  longer  Autumn's  glowing  rad 
Upon  our  forest  hills  is  shed ; 
No  more,  beneath  the  evening  beam. 
Fait  Twtc^  itAmeU  >3Ei«a  v^^"^^  ^^ms^N 
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Away  hath  pasa'd  the  hetber-bell, 
That  bloom'd  so  rich  on  Nftdpath-fell, 
Sallow  his  brow,  and  russet  bare 
Are  now  the  sbter-beights  of  Yare. 
The  sheep,  before  the  pinching  heaven. 
To  shelter'd  dale  and  down  are  driven, 
Where  yet  some  faded  herbage  pines, 
And  yet  a  watery  sunbeam  shines  { 
In  meek  despondency  they  eye 
The  witherM  sward  and  wintry  sky. 
And  far  beneath  their  summer  hill. 
Stray  sadly  by  Glenkinnon's  rill  : 
The  shepherd  shifts  his  mantle's  fold 
And  wraps  him  closer  from  the  cold ; 
His  dogs  no  merry  circles  wheel. 
But,  shivering,  follow  at  his  heel ; 
A  cowering  glance  they  often  cast. 
As  deeper  moans  the  gathering  blasL 

My  imps,  though  hardy,  bold,  and  wild 
As  best  befits  the  mountain  child. 
Feels  the  sad  influence  of  the  hour, 
And  wail  the  daisy's  vanish'd  flower; 
Their  summer's  gambols  tell,  and  mourn. 
And  anxious  ask, — Will  spring  return. 
And  birds  and  lambs  again  be  gay. 
And  blossoms  clothe  the  hawthorn  spray  ? 

Yes,  prattlers,  yes.    The  daisy's  flower 
Again  shall  paint  your  summer  l>ower{ 
Again  the  hawthorn  shall  supply 
The  garlands  you  delight  to  tie  $ 
The  lambs  upon  the  lea  shall  bound. 
The  wild  birds  carol  to  the  round. 
And  while  you  frolic,  light  as  they, 
Too  short  shall  seem  the  summer  day. 

To  mute  and  to  material  things 
New  life  revolving  summer  brings ; 
The  genial  call  dead  nature  hears. 
And  in  her  glory  reappears. 
But  O !  my  country's  wintry  state 
What  second  spring  shall  renovate  ? 
What  powerful  ca]l  shall  bid  arise 
The  buried  warlike  and  the  wise  ? 
The  mind,  that  thought  for  Britain's  weal. 
The  hand,  that  grasp'd  the  victor  steel  ? 
The  vernal  suu  new  life  bestows 
E'en  on  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  i 
But  vainly,  vainly  may  ho  shine, 
Where  glory  weeps  o'er  Nelson's  shrine ; 
And  vainly  pierce  the  solemn  gloom 
That  shrouds,  O  Pitt,  tliy  hallow'd  tomb ! 

Deep  graved  in  every  British  heart, 
0  never  let  those  names  depart ! 
Say  to  your  sons, — Lo,  here  his  grave, 
Who  victor  died  on  Gadite  wave ; 
To  him,  as  to  the  burning  levin. 
Short,  bright,  resistless  course  was  given. 
Where'er  his  country's  foes  were  found, 
Was  heard  the  fated  thunder's  sound, 
Till  burst  the  bolt  on  yonder  shore, 
Roll'd,  blazed,  destroy'd, — and  was  no  more. 

Nor  mourn  ye  less  his  perish'd  worth, 
Who  bade  the  comjueror  go  forth, 
And  launch'd  that  thunderbolt  of  war 
On  Egypt,  Hafnia,*  Trafalgar ; 
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Wh6,  bom  to  guide  mch  high  oipriK, 
For  BritBin^  weal  was  eairly  wte; 
Alas !  to  whom  the  Almighty  pve, 
For  Britain's  sixks,  an  eaxly  gravt; 
His  worth,  who,  in  his  mightiest  hos^ 
A  bauble  held  the  pride  of  power, 
Spum'd  at  the  sordid  lust  of  pelf, 
And  served  his  Albion  for  busclf ; 
Who,  when  the  frantic  crowd  asBia 
Strain 'd  at  subjection's  bursting  rein, 
O'er  their  wild  mood  full  conqnert  gain^ 
The  pride,  he  would  not  crash,  restcaia'<! 
Show'd  their  fierce  zeal  a  worthier  caan 
And  brought  the  freeman's  aim  to  aid  t 
man's  laws. 

Hadst  thou  but  lived,  thon^  strippM  d 
A  watchman  on  the  lonely  tower. 
Thy  thrilling  trump  had  ronsed  the  hod, 
When  fraud  or  danger  were  at  hand; 
By  thee,  as  by  the  beacon  light. 
Our  pilots  had  kept  course  aright ; 
As  some  proud  column,  though  aloK, 
Thy  strength  had  proppM  the  totteiiag  d 
Now  is  the  stately  column  broke. 
The  beacon  light  is  quencfa'd  in  saoks, 
The  trumpet's  silver  sound  is  still. 
The  warder  silent  on  the  bill ! 

0,  think,  bow  to  his  latest  day. 
When  death,  just  hovering,  claiaM  hii  p 
With  Palinure's  unalter'd  mood. 
Firm  at  his  dangerous  post  he  stood; 
Each  call  for  needful  rest  repeird. 
With  dying  hand  the  rudder  held. 
Till,  in  his  fall,  with  fateful  sway, 
The  steerage  of  the  helm  gave  way ! 
Then,  while  on  Britain's  thousand  phicj 
One  unpolluted  church  remains. 
Whose  peaceful  bells  ne'er  sent  around 
The  bloody  tocsin's  maddening  sound. 
But  still,  upon  the  hallow'd  day. 
Convoke  the  swains  to  praise  and  piay; 
While  faith  and  civil  peace  are  dear, 
Grace  this  cold  marble  with  a  tear,— 
He,  who  preserved  them,  Pitt,  lies  here! 

Nor  yet  suppress  the  generous  sigh. 
Because  hii  rival  slumbers  nigh; 
Nor  be  thy  requiescat  dumb. 
Lest  it  be  said  o'er  Fox's  tomb. 
For  talents  mourn,  untimely  lost. 
When  best  employ 'd,  and  wanted  most; 
Mourn  genius  high,  and  lore  profound, 
And  wit  that  loved  to  play,  not  wound; 
And  all  the  reasoning  powers  divine. 
To  penetrate,  resolve,  combine ; 
And  feelings  keen,  and  fancy's  glow,— 
They  sleep  with  him  who  sleeps  beknr; 
And,  if  thou  rooum'st  they  could  not  save 
From  error  him  who  owns  this  grave. 
Be  every  harsher  thought  suppressed. 
And  sacred  be  the  last  long  rest. 
Here,  where  the  end  of  earthly  things 
Lays  heroes,  patriots,  bards,  and  kings; 
Where  stiff  the  hand,  and  still  the  tongue. 
Of  those  who  fought,  and  spoke,  and  rang, 
Here,  where  the  fretted  aisles  prolong 
The  distant  notes  of  holy  song. 
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■onie  ang«l  tpoke  «gen» 
sace  OD  earth,  good  will  to  omb  | 
r  from  ma  English  heart, 
r  let  prejudice  depart, 
partial  feeling  cast  aside, 
d,  that  Fox  a  Britain  died ! 
Europe  cronch'd  to  France^  ToM, 
Lostria  bent,  and  Prussia  broke, 
he  firm  Russian's  purpoee  braT« 
>arter'd  by  a  timorous  slave, 
then  dishonour's  peace  he  sponi'd, 
oUied  olive-branch  retum'd, 
for  his  country's  glory  fast, 
lail'd  her  colours  to  the  mast ! 
m,  to  reward  his  firmness,  gare 
tion  in  this  honour'd  grave  % 
e'er  held  marble  in  its  trust 

0  such  wondrous  men  the  dust 

Ji  more  than  mortal  powers  endow'd, 
bigh  they  soar'd  above  the  crowd ! 

1  was  no  common  party  race, 
ig  by  dark  intrigue  for  place  i 
abled  gods,  their  mighty  war 

realms  and  nations  in  its  jar  i 
th  each  banner  proud  to  stand, 
1  up  the  noblest  of  the  land, 
irough  the  British  world  were  known 
ames  of  Pitt  and  Fox  alone. 

of  such  force  no  wizard  grave 
lamed  in  dark  Thessalian  cave, 
;h  his  could  drain  the  ocean  dry, 
orce  the  planets  from  the  sky. 

spells  are  spent,  and,  spent  with  these, 
rine  of  life  is  on  the  lees. 
s,  and  taste,  and  talent  gone, 
er  tomb'd  beneath  the  stone, 
»^taming  thought  to  human  pride ! 
lighty  chiefs  sleep  side  by  side, 
ipon  Fox's  grave  the  tear, 
I  trickle  to  his  rival's  bier ; 
ittli  the  mournful  requiem  sound, 
'ox's  shall  the  notes  rebound. 
)]emn  echo  seems  to  cry, — 
( let  their  discord  with  them  die ; 

not  for  those  a  separate  doom, 
I  fate  made  brothers  in  the  tomb, 
iarch  the  land  of  living  men, 
B  wilt  thou  find  their  like  agan  ?" 
t,  ardent  spirits  !  till  the  cries 
ng  nature  bids  you  rise  \ 
ren  your  Britain's  groans  can  pierce 
Aden  silence  of  your  hearse  i 

0  how  impotent  and  vain 
fateful  tributary  strain ! 

;h  not  unmark'd  from  northern  cliffle, 
ard  the  Border  minstrel's  rhyme  t 
•tbic  harp  has  o'er  you  rung  { 
ird  you  deign'd  to  praise,  your  death  names 
has  sung. 

r  yet  illusion,  stay  awhile, 
ilder'd  fancy  still  beguile ! 
this  high  theme  how  can  I  part, 
ilf  unloaded  is  my  heart ! 

1  the  tears  e'er  sorrow  drew, 
U  the  raptures  fancy  knt w. 


And  all  the  keener  rash  of  blood. 

That  throbs  through  bard  in  bardlike  mood. 

Were  here  a  trilrate  mean -and  low. 

Though  all  their  mingled  streams  could  ilow- 

Wo,  wonder,  and  sensation  high. 

In  one  springtide  of  ecstasy ! 

It  will  not  be — it  may  not  last — 

The  vision  of  enchantment**  put  r 

Like  frost-work  in  the  morning  ray'j 

The  fancied  fabric  melts  away  t 

Each  Gothic  arch,  memorial  stone. 

And  long,  dim,  lofty  aisle  are  gone. 

And,  lingering  last,  deception  dear. 

The  choirs  high  sounds  die  on  my  ear. 

Now  slow  return  the  lonely  down. 

The  silent  pastures  bleak  and  brown. 

The  farm  begirt  with  copse  wood  wild. 

The  gambols  of  each  frolic  child. 

Mixing  their  shrill  cries  with  the  tones 

Of  Tweed's  dark  waters  rushing  on. 

Prompt  on  unequal  tasks  to  run. 
Thus  Nature  disciplines  her  son  t 
Meeter,  she  says,  for  me  to  stray. 
And  waste  the  solitary  day. 
In  plucking  from  yon  fen  the  reed. 
And  watch  it  floating  down  the  Tweed  \ 
Or  idly  list  the  shrilling  Uy 
With  which  the  milk-maid  cheers  her  way, 
Marking  its  cadence  rise  and  fail. 
As  from  the  field,  beneath  her  psil. 
She  trips  it  down  the  uneven  dale: 
Meeter  for  me,  by  yonder  cairn. 
The  ancient  shepherd**  tale  to  learn. 
Though  oft  he  stop  in  rustic  fear. 
Lest  his  old  legends  tire  the  ear 
Of  one,  who,  in  his  simple  mind. 
May  boast  of  book-leam'd  taste  refined. 

But  thou,  my  friend,  canst  fitly  tell, 
(For  few  have  read  romance  so  well,) 
How  still  the  legendary  lay 
O'er  poet's  bosom  holds  its  sway  { 
How  on  the  ancient  minstrel  strain 
Time  lays  his  palsied  hand  in  vain  ; 
And  how  our  hearts  at  doughty  deeds. 
By  warriors  wrought  in  steely  weeds. 
Still  throb  for  fear  and  pity's  sake ; 
As  when  the  champion  of  the  lake 
Enters  Morgana's  fkted  house, 
Or  in  the  Chapel  perilous, 
Despising  spells  and  demons'  force. 
Hold  converse  with  the  unburied  corse, 
0  when,  dame  Gamorels  grace  to  move, 
(Alas !  that  lawless  was  their  love,) 
He  sought  proud  Tarquin  in  his  den. 
And  freed  full  sixty  knights ;  or  when, 
A  sinful  man,  and  unconfess'd. 
He  took  the  Sangeal's  holy  quest. 
And,  slumbering,  saw  the  vision  high, 
He  might  not  view  with  waking  eye. 

The  mightiest  chiefs  of  British  song 
Scom'd  not  such  legends  to  prolong: 
They  gleam  through  Spencer's  elfin  dreaoiy 
And  mix  in  Milton**  heavenly  theme  \ 
And  Dryden,  in  immortal  strain, 
Had  raised  the  Table  Round  a^am^ 


foom 


w 


At 


ArtllittafibtliUigaid 
Bait  him  loa  ca^  to  MlM  tb«i  ipsiti 
DtBHuded  for  tMr  fti0Hd  pi^i 
Ftt  fcr  thiir  MMlig-t  faoHT  kj, 

Tte  wofld  dateuM  tf  te  h%| 
PnluMid  tht  G04%lf«B  ttBHI^  Mi 

WamM  hy  woA  mbm  w«U  bnji 
Tbongh  dwiMflii  ■OBS  aCUttlt  BM, 
Bmij  to  biMk  a  CmM*  Inn 
Ib  tiM  frir  Adii  of  oli  nanet  I 
Or  Mtk  tiM  mdctod  cutte*k  Ota 
Wbtrt  kag  thnmgb  ftUnttii  tnd  tftiS^ 
Whilt  ijnuiti  niltd»  tai  imMlt  vtp^ 
Thj  ftnitt,  ebiftliyy  litth  tltpCa 
Tbtit  tonad  tht  htiplB|i.tf  tht  M«th» 
IIU  ht  twtkt  tad  ttUjr  teth. 
On  ^tDtiueii  qaatt  to  pridi  ifiiaB 
In  tU  his  timi,  witb  tU  hk  tnia, 
Shitld,  btet,  tad  bnad,  tad  ploMb  tad  ictif » 
Fij,  i^t,  ditfoay  t^nlity  tad  dwtri^ 
Aad  wiztid»  wlft  Ui  wtad  of  ai||hl^ 
Aad  ttnat  audd  oa  ptUktgr  whitou 
Aiooiid  tht  finiiii  wttft  thtir  iptlli^ 
Port  ioTty  1^  Ktict  liii  ptnloa  toOii 
Mjitaij,  htlf  TcUM  tad  hitf  nvttlld  I 
And  hoeoar,  with  Ui  ipottM  ihMii 
Atttnttoa»withiz^i^i  tadfttTp 
That  loTtf  tht  talt  ht  Ariaht  to  httri 
Aad  gmtlt  coartMji  tad  &ltht 
Unchaagtd  I7  toflbzlngi,  tinit^  tr  iitlht 
Aad  nJ/om,  Uoa-aitltod  had, 
LetDing  upon  hit  own  good  twoid. 

Well  has  thj  lair  achloTtniont  shown^ 
A  worthj  meed  maj  thus  be  won  1 
TteneV  oaks — benetth  whose  shade. 
Their  theme  the  meny  minstrels  made. 
Of  Ascapart,  and  Bevis  bold, 
And  that  red  king,t  who,  while  of  old. 
Though  Boldrewood  the  chase  he  kd. 
By  his  loved  huntssnan'S  arrow  bled— 
Yteue's  oaks  have  heard  again 
Renew'd  such  legendary  strain  t 
For  thou  hast  sung,  how  he  of  Ganl, 
That  Amadis,  so  famed  in  hall. 
For  Oriana,  foil'd  in  fight 
The  necromancer's  felon  might} 
And  well  in  modem  verse  hast  woft 
Partenopez'S  mystk  love  i 
Hear  then,  attentive  to  my  lay, 
A  knightly  tale  of  Albion's  elder  day. 


Cahto  L 

n»  CAtTLB. 

I. 

Day  set  oa  Norham's  castled  steep, 
And  Tweed's  lair  river,  broad  and  deepi 

And  Cheviot's  mountains  lone  1 
The  battled  towers,  the  donjon  keep, 


•  Tho  new  forasiln  BampriUmi  aactauai  so  uSL%^ 
t  Vf iUlam  Rufus. 


Tht  itaUaf  wmlli  AM 
la  ytllow  lattot 


Mwing  tttwtffi  At 

SttmM 
Thtlr%natar»ttit 
ViBshMharih 

laMatttfittiltotMiML 

n. 

StGtoigt^ 

If ow  fiidtd,  tt  At 

Ltts  bright*  tad 
Tht  tvttiig  gtto  htd 
To  wave  it  oa  Ikt  den|ia 

80  hetvily  II  kanf; 
Tht  aeontt  htd  ptrtod  oa 

Tht  ctstlt  gttat  wart  btiffMi 
Ahovt  tht  ghMHay  poctol 
Thaing  his  fcetotopt  to  a 

The  waiitr  kapt  hto 
Low  hamnriif  tt  ht 


m. 


A  dtittat  tAai^ag 

Ht  looks  ahrotd,  tad 

O'tr  HonelUr  hlU,  a  pitoapl*  tf 

Beneath  t  ptaaoa  (ay  1 
A  horseoma,  dtrtlBg  Urea  ttt 
Likt  lightnhig  from  t 
Spurs  on  his  mettled 

Before  the  dark  array. 
Beneath  the  sable  palisade. 
That  closed  the  castle  banicade. 

His  bogle  horn  he  blew  1 
The  warder  hasted  from  the  wall. 
And  wam*d  the  captain  in  the  hall. 

Fur  well  the  blast  he  knew  t 
And  joyfully  that  knight  did  call 
To  sewer,  squire,  and  seaeeehaL 

IV. 

«  Now  broach  ye  m  pipe  of  Malvoim 

Bring  pasties  of  the  doe. 
And  quickly  make  the  tntraaet  Ivsi 
And  bid  my  heralds  ready  be. 
And  every  minstrel  sound  his  ^te. 

And  all  our  trumpets  blow  t 
And  from  the  platform,  spare  yt  ati 
To  fire  a  noble  salvo-shot  1 

Lord  Marmion  waits  below  !** 
Then  to  the  castle*s  lower  ward 

Sped  forty  yeomen  tall. 
The  iron-ttudded  gates  uabtrt^ 
Raised  the  portcullis*  ponderoatf 
The  lofty  palisade  unsparrM, 

And  let  the  drawbridge  falL 


«  This  wofd  property  applies  tsefiigto 

but  is  applied,  tqr  enalonr,  to  a  bodj  ef  iMi 

Then  Is  kBifht  of  the  Noith  < 

Which  leads  a  Insiy  plumf  «f  1 
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V. 

ge  Lord  Maxmioii  rodsi 

1-roui  charger  trod, 

:  at  the  saddle  bow  i 

isage,  you  might  know 

rorth  knight,  and  keen, 

.ny  a  battle  been  t 

a  brown  cheek  reveal'd 

if  Bosworth  field  j 

lark,  and  eye  of  fire, 

proud,  and  prompt  to  ire  i 

ought  upon  his  cheek 

11  and  counsel  speak. 

by  his  casque  worn  bare, 

iche,  and  curly  hair, 

d  grizzled  here  and  there, 

ugh  toil  than  age ; 

Q*d  joints,  and  strength  of  limb, 

0  carpet  knight  so  trim, 
ight,  a  champion  grim, 

leader  sage. 

VI. 
irrnM  from  head  to  heel, 
[ate  of  Milan  steel ; 

he^n,  of  mighty  cost, 
bumiihM  gold  emboss'd*, 
nage  of  the  crest 
fr*d  on  her  nest, 
utspread,  and  forward  breut  | 
UcoD,  on  his  shield, 
n  an  azure  field : 
t^end  bore  aright, 
at  me,  to  death  is  digfU.^ 
charger's  broiderM  rein ; 
deck'd  his  arching  mane ; 

housing's  ample  fold 
lue,  and  trapp*d  with  gold, 

VII. 
ode  two  gallant  squires, 
le,  and  knightly  sires ; 
the  gilded  spurs  to  claim  \ 
Id  each  a  war-horse  tame, 
he  bow,  the  sword  could  sway, 
)ear  the  ring  away  i 

1  courteous  precepts  stored, 
in  ball,  and  carve  at  board, 
>ve-ditties  passing  rare, 

m  to  a  ladye  fair. 

VIII. 
-arms  came  at  their  backs, 
t,  bill,  and  battle-axe : 
ord  Mannion*s  lance  so  strong, 
sumpter-mules  along, 
;  palfrey,  when  at  need 
ase  his  battle-steed. 
d  trustiest  of  the  four, 
forky  pennon  bore ; 
nr's  tail,  in  shape  and  hue, 
i  streamer  glossy  blue, 
»n'd  sable,  as  before, 
ig  falcon  seem*d  to  soar. 
f  yeomen,  two  and  two, 
ick,  and  jerkin  blue. 


With  falcoDi  broiderVi  o»  «ch  bnast. 
Attended  on  their  k»id1  bdiMt 
Each,  choien  lor  an  aicber  good. 
Knew  hunting-eiaft  by  lake  or  wood ) 
Each  one  m  fix  foot  bow  eonld  bend. 
And  far  a  clothyard  shaft  could  send ; 
Each  held  a  boar-epcar  tough  and  strong. 
And  at  their  belts  their  quirers  rang. 
Their  dusty  palfreys,  and  amy, 
8how*d  they  had  march'd  a  wmaj  way. 

IX. 
Tis  meet  that  I  should  tell  you  now. 
How  fairly  arm'd,  and  order'd  how, 

The  soldiers  of  the  guard. 
With  musket,  pipe,  and  morion. 
To  welcome  noble  Marmton, 

Stood  in  the  castleyard ; 
Minstrels  and  tnimpeten  were  there. 
The  gunner  held  his  linstock  yare. 

For  welcome  shot  preparedr— 
Enter'd  the  train,  and  such  a  clang, 
As  then  through  all  his  turrets  rang. 

Old  Norbam  never  heard. 

X. 

The  guards  their  morrice-pikes  advanced, 

The  trumpets  flourlsh'd  brave. 
The  cannon  from  the  ramparts  glanced. 

And  thundering  welcome  gave. 
A  blithe  salute,  in  martial  sort. 

The  minstrels  well  might  sound. 
For,  as  Lord  Marmion  cross*d  the  court. 

He  scatter'd  angeh  round. 
«  Welcome  to  Norham,  Marmion, 

Stout  heart,  and  open  hand ! 
Well  dost  thou  brook  thy  gallant  roan. 

Thou  flower  of  English  land !" 

XI. 
Two  pursuivants,  whom  tabards  deck, 
With  silver  scutcheon  round  their  neck, 

Stood  on  the  steps  of  stone. 
By  which  you  reach  the  donjon  gate. 
And  there,  with  herald  pomp  and  state. 

They  hail'd  Lord  Marmion : 
They  hail*d  him  Lord  of  Fontenaye, 
Of  Lutterward  and  Scrivelbaye, 

Of  Tamworth  tower  and  town ; 
And  he,  their  courtesy  to  requite. 
Gave  them  a  chain  of  twelve  marks  weight, 

All  as  he  lighted  down. 
«  Now,  largesse;*  largesse.  Lord  Maimion, 

Knight  of  the  crest  of  gold ! 
A  blazonM  shield  in  battle  won, 

Ne*er  guarded  heart  so  bold.** 

XIL 
They  marshalVd  him  to  the  castle  hall. 

Where  the  guests  stood  all  aside, 
And  loudly  flourish'd  the  trumpet  call. 

And  the  heralds  loudly  cried, 
f*  Room,  lordings,  room,  for  Lord  Marmion, 

With  the  crest  and  helm  of  gold ! 


«  The  cry  by  which  the  henlda 
for  Um  toutt.7  ^^te  wftAM- 

^  «  % 
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Full  well  w«  know  the  trophitt  won    . 

In  the  lists  at  Cottiswold  t 
There,  vaioly  Ralph  de  Wilton  ttror* 

'Gainst  Maniiion*8  force  to  ttuid  | 
To  him  he  lost  his  ladjre  love. 

And  to  the  king  his  land. 
Ourselves  beheld  the  listed  field, 

A  sight  both  sad  and  fair  i 
We  law  Lord  Mannion  pierce  hif  thleldy 

And.uw  his  saddle  bares 
We  saw  the  victor  win  the  crest 

He  wears  with  worthy  pride  i 
And  on  the  gibbet  tree»  reversed. 

His  foeman's  scutcheon  tied. 
Place,  nobles,  for  the  Falcon-knight ! 

Room,  room,  ye  gentles  gay, 
For  him  who  conquerHl  in  the  right, 

Mannion  of  Fontenaye  !*' 

XIII. 

Then  steppM  to  meet  that  noble  lord. 

Sir  Hugh,  the  Heron  bold. 
Baron  of  Twisell,  and  of  Ford, 

And  captain  of  the  Hold. 
He  led  Lord  Mannion  to  the  deas, 

Raised  o*er  the  pavement  high, 
And  placed  him  in  the  upper  place— 

They  feasted  full  and  high  t 
The  whiles  a  northern  harper  rude. 
Chanted  a  rhyme  of  deadly  feud, 

"  How  t  fie  fierce  Thirl  walls,  and  RidUyt  aU, 
Stout  Willimondtwicky 
And  Hard-riding  Dick, 

And  Hut^hie  of  Hawden,  and  Will  o*  the  Wall, 
Hnve  set  on  Sir  Albany  Feat  her  stonhaugh. 
And  taken  his  life  at  the  deadman*t  shaw" 
Scantly  Lord  Mannion 's  car  could  brook 

The  harpcr^s  barbarous  lay ; 
Yet  much  he  praised  the  pains  he  took, 

And  well  those  pains  did  pay ; 
For  ladye*s  suit  and  minstrel's  strain, 
Hy  knight  should  ne'er  be  heard  in  vain. 

XIV. 

»♦  Now,  j;ood  Lord  Marmion,"  Heron  says, 

"  Of  your  fair  courtesy, 
I  pray  you  bide  some  little  space 

In  this  poor  tower  with  me. 
Here  may  you  keep  your  arms  from  rust, 

May  breathe  your  war-horse  well ; 
Seldom  hath  pass'd  a  week,  but  giust 

( )r  feat  of  arms  befel : 
The  Scots  can  rein  a  mettled  steed; 

And  love  to  couch  a  spear  i — 
St.  (teorge  !  a  stirring  life  they  lead. 

That  have  such  ncij^hbours  near. 
Then  stay  with  us  a  little  space, 

Our  northern  wars  to  learn ; 
I  pray  you  for  your  ladyc's  grace."— 
Lord  Marmion's  brow  grew  stern. 

XV. 

The  captain  mark'd  his  alter'd  look. 

And  gave  a  squire  the  si^ ; 
A  mighty  wassaiV  bow\  Y\e  \ooVi, 

And  crown'd  it  bi^Vi  wixh  vvni. 
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**  Now  pledg*  roe  here,  Lh4 

But  first,  I  pray  thtm  frir» 
Where  hast  thou  left  that  pift  0f  fli 
That  used  to  serve  tbjr  cap  of  wise, 

Whose  beaoty  was  ao  nn  ? 
When  last  in  Raby  towns  wc  Bit, 

The  boy  I  closely  eyed. 
And  often  mark'd  his  checks  veto  wit 

With  tears  be  fain  would  hido: 
His  was  no  rugged  horse-boy^  haad. 
To  burnish  shield,  or  sharpen  bfani. 

Or  saddle  battle  steed ; 
But  meeter  seemM  for  lady  fidr, 
To  fan  her  checks,  or  curl  her  hair. 
Or  through  embroidery,  rkh  and  me, 

The  slender  silk  to  lead : 
His  skin  was  fair,  his  ringlets  foU, 

His  bosom — when  be  sighld. 
The  russet  doublet's  rugged  fold 

Could  scarce  repel  its  pride ! 
Say,  hast  thou  given  that  lovely  yoUfc 

To  serve  in  ladye's  bower .' 
Or  was  the  gentle  page,  fai  sooth, 

A  gentle  paramour's  .^" 

XVL 

Lord  Mannion  ill  eould  brook  sneh  joCt 

He  roll*d  his  kindUng  eye. 
With  pain  his  rising  wrath  snppna^ 

Yet  made  a  calm  reply : 
•*  That  boy  thou  thoughfit  so  goodly  flrir. 
He  might  not  brook  the  northern  air. 
More  of  his  fate  If  thou  wouldst  lean, 
I  left  him  sick  in  Lindi^fam : 
Enough  of  him. — But,  Heron,  say, 
Wliy  does  thy  lovely  lady  gay 
Disdain  to  grace  the  hall  to-day  ? 
Or  has  that  dame,  so  fair  and  sage. 
Gone  on  some  pious  pilgrimage."'— 
He  spoke  in  covert  scorn,  for  fame 
Whispcr'd  light  tales  of  Heron's  dafflc. 

XVIL 
Unmark'd,  at  least  unreck'd,  the  tant. 

Careless  the  knight  replied, 
"  No  bird  whose  feathers  gayly  flaoat. 

Delights  in  cage  to  bide  t 
Norham  is  grim,  and  grated  close, 
Hcmm'd  in  by  battlement  and  fosse. 

And  many  a  darksome  tower; 
And  better  loves  my  lady  bright. 
To  sit  in  liberty  and  light. 

In  fair  queen  Margaret*s  bower. 
We  hold  our  greyhound  in  our  hand. 

Our  falcon  on  our  glove ; 
But  where  shall  we  find  leash  or  band. 

For  dame  that  loves  to  rove  ' 
Let  the  wild  falcon  soar  her  «wnig 
She'll  Ptoop  when  she  has  tired  hrr  wiaf 

XVIH. 
"  Nay,  if  with  royal  James's  bride. 
The  lovely-  lady  Heron  bide, 
Behold  me  here  a  mestenger. 
Your  tender  greetings  prompt  to  bear; 
Voc^lo  the  Scottish  court  addressed. 
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J  you,  of  your  graee,  proride 

and  miiM,  t  tnntj  guida. 
lot  ridden  in  Scottond  since 
lack'd  the  caose  of  that  mock  prioccy 
k,  tliat  Flemish  coonterfeit, 

the  ^bbet  paid  the  cheat 
d  I  march  with  8aiTe7*s  power 
me  we  lazed  old  Ayton  towei;'^— 

XI3L 

ch  like  need,  my  lord,  I  trow, 
can  find  you  guides  enow; 
!  be  some  have  prick'd  as  (mx^ 
:ish  ground,  as  to  Dunbar} 
unk  the  monks  of  St  Bothan's  ale, 
ftTi  the  beeves  of  Lauderdale  \ 
the  wives  of  Greenlaw's  goods, 
en  them  light  to  set  their  hoodt.'^— 

XX. 

n  good  sooth,"  Lord  Marmion  cried, 
[  in  warlike-wise  to  ride 

guard  I  would  not  lack, 
ur  stout  forayers  at  my  back ; 
n  fonn  of  peace  I  go, 
ly  messenger,  to  know, 
rough  all  Scotland,  near  and  fiu*, 
ng  is  mustering  troops  for  war, 
t  of  plundering  border  spean 
stify  suspicious  fears, 
jly  feud,  or  thirst  of  spoil, 
it  in  some  unseemly  broil  t 

were  my  fitting  guide ; 
sworn  in  peace  to  bide  \ 
ner,  or  travelling  priest, 
iDg  pilgrim,  at  the  least' 


>» 


XXL 

»in  mused  a  little  space, 
t*d  his  hand  across  his  face, 
would  I  find  the  guide  you  want, 
lay  spare  a  pursuivant, 
'  men  that  safe  can  ride 
ands  on  the  Scottish  side : 
ugh  a  bishop  built  this  fort, 
r  brethren  here  resort  t 
good  chaplain,  as  I  ween, 
'  last  siege,  we  have  not  seen ; 
I  be  might  not  sing  or  say, 
»  stinted  meal  a  day ; 
le  sat  in  Durham  aisle, 
''d  for  our  success  the  while, 
lam  vicar,  wo  betide, 
well  in  case  to  ride. 
It  of  Shoreswood — ^he  could  rein 
lest  warhorse  in  your  train  i 
,  no  spearman  in  the  hall 
ler  swear,  or  stab,  or  brawL 
D  of  Tillmouth  were  the  man ; 
me  brother  at  the  can, 
ae  guest  in  hall  and  bower, 
8  each  castle,  town,  and  tower, 
the  wine  and  ale  are  good, 
fewcastle  and  Holy-Rood, 
good  man,  as  ill  befalls, 
lom  leA  ovr  eastfo  waik. 


Since,  on  the  vifU  of  St  Bede, 

In  evil  hoar,  be  cron'd  the  Tweed, 

To  teach  dame  Alison  her  eraed. 

Old  Bughtrig  fooDd  him  with  his  wifet 

And  John,  an  enemy  to  strife. 

Sans  fh>ck  and  hood,  fled  for  his  lile. 

The  jeeloM  chul  hath  deeply  iwore. 

That,  if  again  he  venture.  o*er. 

He  shall  shrieve  penitent  no  more. 

Little  he  lovee  such  risks,  I  know; 

Yet,  in  your  goard,  perchance,  will  go.'^— 

xxn. 

Young  Selby,  at  tiie  fur  hall-board. 
Carved  to  his  uncle,  and  that  lord. 
And  reverently  took  up  the  word. 
<*  Kind  uncle,  wo  were  we  each  one. 
If  harm  should  hap  to  brother  John. 
He  is  a  man  of  mirthful  speech. 
Can  many  a  game  and  gambol  teach ; 
Fun  well  at  tables  can  he  play. 
And  sweep,  at  bowls,  the  stake  awaj. 
None  can  a  lustier  carol  bawl, 
The  needfullest  among  us  all. 
When  time  hangs  heavy  in  the  hall, 
And  snow  comes  thick  at  Christmas  tide. 
And  we  can  neither  hunt,  nor  ride 
A  foray  on  the  Scottish  side. 
The  vow*d  revenge  of  Bughtrig  rude. 
May  end  in  worse  than  loss  of  hood. 
Let  Friar  John,  in  safety,  still 
In  chimney-comer  snore  his  fill. 
Roast  hissing  crabs,  or  flagons  swill  t 
Last  night  to  Norham  there  came  one 
Will  better  guide  Lord  Marmion." 
<*  Nephew,"  quoth  Heron,  **  by  my  fay. 
Well  hast  thou  spoke  |  say  forth  thy  say." 

XXIIL 
**  Here  is  a  holy  palmer  come. 
From  Salem  first,  and  last  from  Rome : 
One,  that  hath  kissM  the  blessed  tomb. 
And  visited  each  holy  shrine. 
In  Araby  and  Palestine ; 
On  hills  of  Armenie  hath  been. 
Where  Noah*s  ark  may  yti  be  seen  i 
By  that  Red  Sea,  too,  hath  be  trod. 
Which  parted  at  the  prophets  rod ; 
In  Sinai's  wilderness  he  saw 
The  mount,  where  Israel  heard  ttie  law. 
Mid  thunder-dint,  and  flashing  levin. 
And  shadows,  mists,  and  darkness,  given. 
He  shows  Saint  James's  cockle  shell. 
Of  fair  Montserrat,  too,  can  tell ; 

And  of  that  grot  where  olives  nod. 
Where,  darling  of  each  heart  and  eye. 
From  all  the  youth  of  Sicily, 

Saint  Rosalie  retired  to  God. 

XXIV. 

«  To  stout  Saint  George  of  Norwich  merry. 
Saint  Thomas,  too,  of  Canterbury, 
Cutbbert  of  Durham,  and  Saint  Bede, 
For  his  sins'  pardon  hath  he  pray'd. 
He  knows  the  ipanct  ol  tSt^  '^QtCBi^ 
And  seek!  fax  iihivDM\Mr>n^^^'S^*<^\ 
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Little  he  eati,  and  long  will  wake, 
And  drinks  but  of  the  streams  or  lake. 
This  were  a  guide  o'er  moor  and  dale  s 
But,  when  oar  John  hath  qualTd  his  alt, 
As  little  as  the  wind  that  blows. 
And  warms  itself  against  his  nose. 
Kens  he,  or  cares,  which  way  he  goaf.**— 

XXV. 

**  Gramercj  !*'  quoth  Lord  Marmion, 
•*  Full  loth  were  I,  that  friar  John, 
That  venerable  man,  for  me, 
Were  placed  in  fear  or  jeopard  j  t 

If  this  same  palmer  will  me  lead 
From  hence  to  Holy-Rood, 

Like  his  good  saint,  I'll  pay  his  meed, 

Instead  of  cockle  shell  or  bead. 
With  angels  fair  and  good. 
I  love  such  holy  ramblers  ;  still 
They  know  to  charm  a  weary  hill. 

With  song,  romance,  or  lay  x 
Some  Jovial  tale,  or  glee,  or  jest. 
Some  lying  legend,  at  the  least. 

They  bring  to  cheer  the  way."— 

XXVL 

**  Ah !  noble  sir,"  young  Selby  said. 

And  finger  on  his  lip  he  laid, 

**  This  man  knows  much,  perchance,  e'en  more 

Than  he  could  learn  by  holy  lore. 

Still  to  himself  he's  muttering, 

And  shrinks,  as  at  some  unseen  thing. 

Last  night  we  listen'd  at  his  cell ; 

Strange  sounds  we  heard,  and,  soooth  to  tell. 

He  raurmur'd  on  till  morn,  howe'er. 

No  living  mortal  could  be  near. 

Sometimes  I  thought  I  heard  it  plain. 

As  other  voices  spoke  again. 

I  cannot  tell — I  like  it  not— 

Friar  John  hath  told  us  it  is  wrote, 

No  conscience  clear  and  void  of  wrong. 

Can  rest  awake,  and  pray  so  long. 

Himself  still  sleeps  before  bis  beads 

Have  markM  ten  aves,  and  two  creeds." — 

XXVII. 

**  Let  pass,"  quoth  Marmion  ;  "by  my  fay, 
This  man  shall  guide  me  on  my  way, 
Although  the  great  arch  fiend  and  he 
Had  sworn  themselves  of  company ; 
So  please  you,  gentle  youth,  to  call 
This  palmer  to  the  castle  hall." 
The  summonM  palmer  came  in  place; 
His  sable  cowl  o'erhung  his  face: 

In  his  black  mantle  was  he  clad, 

With  Peter's  keys,  in  cloth  of  red. 
On  his  broad  shoulders  wrought; 

The  scallop  shell  his  cap  did  deck ; 

The  crucifix  around  his  neck 
Was  from  Loretto  brought ; 
His  sandals  were  with  travel  tore, 
StatT,  budget,  bottle,  scrip,  he  wore : 
The  faded  palm  branch  in  his  hand, 
Show'd  pilgrim  from  the  Holy  Land. 

XXVIII. 
T\Tien  as  the  palmer  came  \n  YiaW, 
Nor  lord,  nor  knight,  wai  theit  mow  \aX\, 
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Or  had  a  jtmtelier  step  witlMl, 

Or  look'd  more  higli  mad  kMBt 
For  DO  saluting  did  he  wmit. 
But  strode  across  the  hmll  of  tialt. 
And  fronted  hiarmion  whiie  ke  i 

As  he  his  peer  had  been. 
But  his  gaont  frame  was  worn  witk  tol. 
His  cheek  wu  sunk,  sOas,  the  wluk! 
And  when  he  struggled  at  a  smile. 

His  eye  look'd  haggard  wild : 
Poor  wretch !  the  mother  that  hia  hws. 
If  she  had  been  in  presence  then. 
In  his  wan  face,  and  sunbnm'd  hair. 

She  had  not  known  her  child. 
Danger,  long  travel,  went,  or  we. 
Soon  change  the  form  that  best  we  \mm 
For  deadly  fear  can  time  oatfo. 

And  blanch  at  once  the  heir ; 
Hard  toil  can  roughen  foira  end  &ee, 
And  want  can  quench  the  eye's  bri|^  gm 
Nor  does  old  age  a  wrinkle  trace. 

More  deeply  than  despair. 
Happy  whom  none  of  these  befall. 
But  this  poor  palmer  knew  them  alL 

XXIX. 

Lord  Marmion  then  his  twon  did  ask| 
The  palmer  took  on  him  the  teak. 
So  he  would  march  with  morning  tils. 
To  Scottish  court  to  be  his  guide. 
— **  But  I  have  solemn  rows  to  pay. 
And  may  not  linger  by  the  way. 

To  fair  Saint  Andrew's  bound. 
Within  the  ocean-cave  to  pray. 
Where  good  Saint  Rule  his  holy  lay. 
From  midnight  to  the  dawn  of  day. 

Sung  to  the  billows'  sound  ; 
Thence  to  Saint  Fillan's  blessed  well, 
Whose  spring  can  frenzied  dreams  dispel. 
And  the  crazed  brain  restore : — 
Saint  Mary  grant,  that  cave  or  spring 
Could  back  to  peace  my  bosom  bring. 

Or  bid  it  tbrob  no  more  !" 

XXX. 

And  now  the  midnight  draught  of  sleep. 
Where  wine  and  spices  richly  steep. 
In  massive  bowl  of  silver  deep, 

The  page  presents  on  knee. 
Lord  Marmion  drank  a  fair  good  rest. 
The  captain  pledged  his  noble  guest. 
The  cup  went  through  among  the  rest. 

Who  drain 'd  it  merrily : 
Alone  the  palmer  pass'd  it  by, 
Thouj^h  Sclby  press'd  him  courteously. 
This  was  the  sign  the  feast  was  o'er: 
It  bushM  the  merry  wassel-roar. 
The  minstrels  ceased  to  sound. 
Soon  in  the  castle  naught  was  heard. 
But  the  slow  footsteps  of  the  guard. 
Pacing  his  sober  round. 

XXXI. 

With  early  dawn  Lord  Marmion  rose: 
And  first  the  chapel  doors  unclose ; 
TVv^tv,^{let  morning  rites  were  done, 
l^K.>aa&Vj  xsa>\  V\<«sw  Vxvkx  '^'(jtis.^\ 
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ight,  and  squire  had  broke  their  last. 

And  foresters,  in  greenw  lod  trim. 

substantial  repast, 

Lead  in  the  leash  the  gazehounds  grim, 

armion's  bugles  blew  to  horse  x 

Attentive,  as  Xb%  bratehet's*  bay 

iroc  the  stirrup  cup  in  course. 

From  the  dark  covert  drove  the  prty,  - 

n  the  baron  and  his  host. 

To  slip  them  as  he  broke  away. 

it  of  courtesy  was  lost  { 

The  startled  quarry  bounds  amaip. 

lanks  were  by  Lord  Marmion  paid. 

As  fast  the  gallant  greyhoun^Is  strain  i 

excuse  the  captain  made, 

Whistles  the  arrow  from  the  bow. 

iog  from  the  gate  had  past 

Answers  the  baiquebuM  below  % 

)ble  train,  their  lord  the  last 

WhUe  aU  the  rocking  hUls  reply. 

loudly  rung  the  trumpet  call ; 

To  hoof-clang,  hound,  and  hunters'Tij^ 

der*d  the  cannon  from  the  wall. 

And  bugles  ringing  lightsomely." — 

d  shook  the  Scottish  shore ; 

Of  such  proud  huntings,  many  tales 

Qd  the  castle  eddied  slow, 

Yet  linger  in  our  lonely  dales. 

nes  of  smoke  as  white  as  snow, 

Up  pathless  Ettrick,  and  on  Yarrow, 

d  hid  its  turret's  hoar ; 

Where  erst  the  Outlaw  drew  hb  arrow. 

y  rolPd  forth  upon  the  air. 

But  not  more  blith  that  sylvan  court. 

t  the  river  breezes  there. 

Than  we  have  been  at  humbler  sport  % 

gave  again  the  prospect  fair. 

Though  small  our  pomp  and  mean  our  gamt^ 

Our  mirth,  dear  Marriot,  was  the  same. 

Rememberest  thou  my  greyhounds  true  ? 

NTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  H. 

O'er  holt,  or  hill,  there  never  flew. 

From  slip,  or  leash,  there  never  spna^ 
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More  fleet  of  foot  or  sure  of  fang. 

Aihestiti,  Ettrick  Fornt 

Nor  dull,  between  each  merry  chase. 

Bnes  are  desert  now,  and  bare. 

Pass'd  by  the  intermitted  space ; 

flourish'd  once  a  forest  fair, 

For  we  had  fair  resource  in  store. 

hese  waste  glens  with  copse  were  lined. 

In  classic,  and  in  Gothic  lore  \ 

>pled  with  the  hart  and  hind. 

We  mark'd  each  memorable  scene. 

»m — ^perchance,  whose  prickly  spears 

And  held  poetic  talk  between  i 

tnced  him  Cor  three  hundred  years. 

Nor  hill,  nor  brook,  we  paced  along, 

ell  around  his  green  compeers — 

But  had  its  legend  or  its  song. 

lely  thorn,  would  he  could  tell 

All  silent  now — for  now  are  still 

inges  of  his  parent  dell. 

Thy  bowers  untenanted  Bowhill ! 

e,  so  gray  and  stubborn  now. 

No  longer,  from  thy  mountains  dun. 

io  each  breeze  a  sappling  bough; 

The  yeoman  bean  the  well-known  gun. 

he  could  tell  how  deep  the  shade. 

And,  while  his  honest  heart  grows  wami, 

and  mingled  branches  made ; 

At  thought  of  his  paternal  farm. 

oad  the  shadows  of  the  oak. 

Round  to  his  mates  a  brimmer  fills. 

ling  the  rowan*  to  the  rock. 

And  drinks, «  The  chieftain  of  the  hills  !'* 

■ough  the  foliage  showM  his  head, 

No  fairy  forms,  in  Yarrow's  bowers. 

irrow  leaves,  and  berries  red  \ 

Trip  o'er  the  walks,  or  tend  the  flowers. 

ines  on  every  mountain  sprung. 

Fair  as  the  elves  whom  Janet  saw. 

sry  dell  what  birches  hung. 

By  moonlight,  dance  on  Carterhaughi 

y  breeze  what  aspens  shook. 

No  youthful  baron's  left  to  grace 

Iders  shaded  every  brook ! 

The  forest-sheriff's  tonely  ehase. 

•e,  in  my  shade,"  methinks  he*d  say, 

And  ape,  in  manly  step  and  tone. 

ligfaty  stag  at  noontide  lay : 

The  majesty  of  Oberon  % 

»lf  I've  seen,  a  fiercer  game, 

And  she  is  gone,  whose  lovely  face 

>igbbouring  dingle  bears  his  name,) 

Is  but  her  least  and  lowest  grace} 

uThing  step  around  me  prowl. 

Though  if  to  Sylphid  queen  'twere  giveB, 

p  against  the  moon  to  howl ; 

To  show  our  earth  the  charms  of  heaven. 

ontain-boar,  on  l>attle  set. 

She  could  not  glide  along  the  air. 

cs  upon  my  stem  would  whet , 

With  form  more  light,  or  hc%  more  Hair. 

k>e  and  roe,  and  red-deer  good. 

No  more  the  widow's  deafen'd  ear 

9unded  by  through  gay  greenwood. 

Grows  quick,  that  lady's  step  to  beari 

ft,  from  Newark's  riven  tower. 

At  noontide  she  expects  her  not. 

a  Scottish  monarch's  power  t 

Nor  busies  her  to  trim  the  cot  \ 

and  vassals  muster'd  round. 

Pensive  she  turns  her  humming  wheel. 

orse,  and  hawk,  and  horn,  and  bound  i 

Or  pensive  cooks  her  orphan's  meal  i 

night  see  the  youth  intent. 

Yet  blesses,  ere  she  deals  their  bread. 

(very  pass  with  crossbow  bent  % 

The  gentle  hand  by  which  they're  fed. 

rough  the  brake  the  rangers  stalk. 

From  Yair — ^which  hills  so  closely  bind. 

coners  hold  the  ready  hawk  \ 

Scarce  can  the  Tweed  his  passage  find. 

•  MoQotain-ash. 

•  SVy«^b0ani. 
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Tluragfa  much  he  fret,  and  chafe,  and  toil, 
Till  all  hii  eddjing  currenti  boil,— 
Her  long-deaeeaded  lord  is  gone, 
And  left  \n  by  the  itream  alone. 
And  much  I  miss  thoseisportiTe  boys. 
Companions  of  my  mountain  joys. 
Just  at  th»  age  *twixt  boy  and  youth, 
MThen  thought  is  speech,  and  speech  is  truth. 
Close  to  my  side  with  what  delight. 
They  pressM  to  hear  of  Wallace  wi^t. 
When,  pointing  to  his  airy  mound, 
I  eall*d  his  ramparts  holy  ground  !* 
Kindled  their  brows  to  hear  me  sgeak; 
And  I  have  smiled,  to  feel  my  cheek, 
Despite  the  difference  of  our  years. 
Return  again  the  glow  of  theirs. 
Ah !  happy  boys !  such  feelings  pore. 
They  will  not,  cannot  long  endure  { 
CondemnM  to  stem  the  world's  rude  tide, 
Tou  may  not  linger  by  the  side  i 
For  fate  thall  thrust  you  from  the  shore. 
And  passion  ply  the  sail  and  ear. 
Yet  cherirti  the  remembrance  still. 
Of  the  lone  mountain,  and  the  rill  t 
For  trust,  dear  boys,  the  time  will  come 
When  fiercer  transports  shall  be  dumb, 
And  you  will  think,  right  frequently. 
But,  well  I  hope,  without  a  sigh. 
On  the  free  hours  that  we  have  spent. 
Together,  on  the  brown  hill's  bent 

When,  musing  on  companions  gone. 
We  doubly  feel  ourselves  alone, 
fiomething,  my  friend,  we  yet  may  gain,— 
There  is  a  pleasure  in  this  pain : 
It  soothes  the  love  of  lonely  rest. 
Deep  in  each  gentler  heart  impress 'd. 
*Tis  silent,  amid  worldly  toils, 
And  stifled  soon  by  mental  broils ; 
But,  in  a  bosom  thus  prepared, 
Its  still  small  voice  is  often  heard. 
Whispering  a  mingled  sentiment, 
Twixt  resignation  and  content 
Oft  in  my  mind  such  thoughts  awake. 
By  lone  St.  Mary's  silent  lake : 
Thou  know'st  it  well, — nor  fen,  nor  sedge. 
Pollute  the  pure  lake's  crystal  edge ; 
Abrupt  and  sheer,  the  mountains  sink 
At  once  upon  the  level  brink ; 
And  just  a  trace  of  silver  sand 
Marks  where  the  water  meets  the  land. 
Far  in  the  mirror  bright  and  blue. 
Each  hill's  huge  outline  you  may  view; 
Bhaggy  with  heath,  but  lonely  bare. 
Nor  tree,  nor  bush,  nor  brake  is  there, 
Save  where,  of  land,  yon  slender  line 
Bears  thwart  the  lake  the  scattcr'd  pbe. 
Yet  e'en  this  nakedness  has  power. 
And  aids  the  feeling  of  the  hour ; 
Nor  thicket,  dell,  nor  copse  you  spy. 
Where  living  thing  conceal'd  might  lie ; 
Nor  point,  retiring,  hides  a  dell, 
Where  swain,  or  woodman  lone,  might  dwell  | 

•  There  is  on  a  high  roounuinoui  range  atove  the  Cum 
of  Aiheeiial,  a  fam  caUed  Vf  a\\ace*s  TTetic:ti. 


[ 


There*!  nothing  left  to  faaejH 
You  see  that  all  is  loneliacwx 
And  silente  aids — tbougii  the  ftocp  hfli 
Send  to  the  lake  a  tboutaBd  rilbs 
In  summer  tide,  so  soft  tbcj  wwf. 
The  sound  but  lulls  the  car  asleep  i 
Your  horse*!  hoof-tread  foundt  tse  mb. 
So  stilly  is  the  tolitode. 

Naught  living  meets  the  eye  or  cv. 
But  well  I  ween  the  dead  are  Dcari 
For  though,  in  feudal  strife,  a  fee 
Hath  laid  Our  Lady's  chapel  low. 
Yet  still  beneath  the  hallow'd  soO, 
The  peasant  rests  him  from  his  teil. 
And,  dying,  bids  his  bones  be  laid. 
Where  erst  his  simple  fathers  psayU 

If  age  had  tamed  the  passioa^  lift. 
And  fate  had  cut  my  ties  to  strife. 
Here,  have  I  thought,  *twere  sweet  ts  d* 
And  rear  again  the  chaplain's  eell. 
Like  that  same  peaceful  hennitafe. 
Where  Milton  long'd  to  spend  his  agb 
'Twere  sweet  to  mark  the  settiaf  d^y 
Ob  Bourhope*B  lonely  top  decay  $ 
And,  as  it  faint  and  feeble  died. 
On  the  broad  lake  and  oioimtaiD^  sidt^ 
To  say,  **  Thus  pleasures  fiade  awajs 
Youth,  talents,  beauty,  thw  decay. 
And  leave  us  dark,  forlorn,  and  gray!* 
Then  gaze  on  Dryhope'k  rainM  tower. 
And  think  on  Yarrow's  faded  flower; 
And  when  that  mountain-sound  I  hcaiia 
Which  bids  us  be  for  storm  prepared. 
The  distant  rustling  of  his  wings. 
As  up  his  force  the  tempest  brings, 
•Twere  sweet,  ere  yet  his  terrors  rave^ 
To  sit  U[>on  the  wizard's  grave; 
That  wizard  priest's,  whose  bones  are  thx 
From  company  of  holy  dust ; 
On  which  no  sunbeams  ever  shines— 
(So  superstition's  creed  divines,) 
Thence  view  the  lake  with  sullen  roar, 
Heave  her  broad  billows  to  the  shore; 
And  mark  the  wild  swans  mount  the  gale 
Spread  wide  through  mist  their  snowy  at 
And  ever  stoop  again,  to  lave 
Their  bosoms  on  the  surging  wave  ; 
Then,  when  against  the  driving  hail. 
No  longer  might  ray  plaid  a\*ail. 
Back  to  my  lonely  home  retire. 
And  light  my  lamp,  and  trim  my  fire: 
There  ponder  o'er  some  mystic  lay. 
Till  the  wild  tale  had  all  its  sway. 
And,  in  the  bittern's  distant  shriek, 
I  heard  unearthly  voices  speak, 
And  thought  the  wizard  priest  was  come. 
To  claim  again  his  ancient  home  ! 
And  bade  my  busy  fancy  range 
To  frame  him  fitting  shape  and  strange. 
Till  from  the  task  my  brow  I  clear *d. 
And  smiled  to  think  that  I  bad  ft^r^d. 

But  chief,  'twere  sweet  to  think  such  k 
(Though  but  escape  from  fortune's  stnfr.l 
Something  most  matchless,  good,  and 
A  ^reat  and  grateful  sacrifice  { 
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m  emch  hour  to  muting  girtn, 
ipon  the  road  to  hctven. 
im,  whose  heart  is  ill  at  eat^ 
acefuj  solitudes  displease  t 
s  to  drown  his  bosom*a  jar 
e  elemental  war: 
black  palmer's  choice  had  been 
der  and  more  saTage  scene, 
Lt  which  frowns  round  dark  Locftsktne. 
kgles  scream  from  isle  to  shore } 
:i  the  rocks  the  torrents  roar  i 
black  waves  incessant  driven^ 
sts  infest  the  summer  heaven  i 

the  rude  barriers  of  the  lake, 
s  hurrying  waters  break, 
ad  whiter  dash  and  curl, 
'n  yon  dark  abyss  they  hurL 
e  fog-smoke  white  as  snow, 
-8  the  viewless  stream  bek>w, 
AS  if  condemn'd  to  lave 
roon*8  subterranean  cave, 
ison*d  by  enchanter's  spell, 
hie  dark  rock  with  groan  and  7^ 
II  that  palmer's  form  and  mieo 
ed  with  the  stormy  scene, 
the  edge,  straining  his  ken, 

the  bottom  of  the  den, 
deep,  deep  down,  and  far  withhiy 
th  the  rocks  the  roaring  linn  t 
suing  forth  one^foamy  wave, 
eeling  round  the  Giantli  Grave, 
I  the  snowy  charger's  tail, 
own  the  pass  of  Moffatdale. 
)t,  thy  harp,  on  Isis  strung, 
f  a  Border  theme  has  rung  1 
t  to  me,  and  thou  shalt  know 
oysterious  man  of  wo. 


Canto  II. 


THS  CORVCKT. 


I. 

•eze,  which  swept  away  the  tmoke 

i  Norham  Castle  roll'd, 

11  the  loud  artillery  spoke, 

^htning-flash,  and  thunder  stroke, 

irmion  left  the  Hold. 

I  not  Tweed  alone,  that  breeze^ 

upon  Northumbrian  seas 

ihly  blew,  and  strong, 

from  high  Whitbyl  cloister'd  pile, 

0  saint  Cuthbert's  Holy  Isle, 

«  a  bark  along. 

e  gale  she  stopp'd  her  side, 

inded  o'er  the  swelling  tide, 

t  were  dancing  home ; 

rry  seamen  laugh'd,  to  see 

illant  ship  so  lustily 

w  the  green  sea-foam. 

)y'd  they  in  their  honour'd  frei^ti 

the  deck,  in  chair  of  state, 

•ess  of  Saint  Hilda  placed, 

'e  fair  nuns,  the  galley  graced. 


11. 
Twas  sweet  to  we  these  holy  maids. 
Liked  birds  escaped  to  green  weed  ihadee. 

Their  first  flight  from  the  cage. 
How  timid,  and  how  evious,  too. 
For  all  to  them  was  strange  and  new, 
And  all  the  common  sights  they  vleir. 

Their  wonderment  engage. 
One  eyed  the  shrouds  and  swelUiig  stil, 

With  many  a  benedidte  1 
One  at  the  rippling  surge  grew  pale. 

And  would  for  terror  pray  1 
Then  shriek'd,  because  the  lea  dog,  ni^ 
His  round  black  head,  and  sparkling  eje, 

Rear'd  o'er  the  foaming  spray } 
And  one  would  still  adjust  her  veU, 
Disorder'd  by  the  summer  gale. 
Perchance  iMt  some  more  worldly  vj% 
Her  dedicated  charms  might  spy  i 
Perchance,  because  such  action  gneed 
Her  fair  tum'd  arm  and  slender  wmisL 
Light  was  each  simple  boeom  there. 
Save  two,  who  ill  might  pleasure  shait^** 
The  abbess,  and  the  novice  Clare. 

in. 

The  abbess  was  of  noble  blood. 
But  early  took  the  veil  and  hood. 
Ere  upon  life  she  east  a  look. 
Or  knew  the  world  that  she  forsook. 
Fair,  too,  she  wu,  and  kind  had  been 
As  she  was  fair,  but  ne'er  had  teen 
For  her  a  timid  lover  sigh. 
Now  knew  the  influence  of  her  eye. 
Love,  to  her  ear,  was  but  a  name. 
Combined  with  vanity  and  shame  t 
Her  hopes,  her  fears,  her  joys,  were  all 
Bounded  within  the  cloister  wall : 
The  deadliest  sin  her  mind  could  reach. 
Was  of  monastic  rule  the  breach  1 
And  her  ambition's  highest  aim. 
To  emulate  Saint  Hilda's  ftme. 
For  this  she  gave  her  ample  dower. 
To  raise  the  convenfi  eastern  tower  1 
For  this,  with  carving  rare  and  quaint. 
She  deck'd  the  chapel  of  the  saint ; 
And  gave  the  relique  shrine  of  cost. 
With  ivory  and  gems  embost 
The  poor  her  convent^  bounty  blest. 
The  pilgrim  in  its  halls  found  rest. 

IV. 

Black  was  her  garb,  her  rigid  rale 
Reform'd  on  Benedictine  school; 
Her  cheek  was  pale,  her  form  was  spare : 
Vigils,  and  penitence  austere 
Had  early  quench'd  the  li^^t  of  youth. 
But  gentle  was  the  dame  in  sooth ; 
Though,  vain  of  her  religious  sway. 
She  loved  to  see  her  maids  obey, 
Tet  nothing  stern  was  she  in  cell. 
And  the  nuns  loved  their  abbess  welL 
Sad  was  this  voyage  to  the  dame  1 
Summon'd  to  Lindisfam,  she  came, 
There,  with  Saint  Cuthberti  abbot  old 
And  TyMBMfQ^H  v^ora»«XA\iMV> 
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A  chapter  of  Stint  Benedict, 
For  inquiiition  stem  and  strict. 
On  two  apbstatet  from  the  faith, 
And,  if  need  were,  to  doom  to  death. 

V. 

Naught  uj  I  here  of  tister  Clare, 
Save  this,  that  she  was  young  and  fair  i 
As  yet  a  novice  unprofess*d, 
Loyely  and  gentle,  but  distressM. 
She  was  betroth'd  to  one  now  dead. 
Or  worse,  who  had  dishonourM  fled. 
Her  kinsman  bade  her  give  her  hand 
To  one,  who  loved  her  for  her  land  i 
Herself,  almost  heart-broken  now. 
Was  bent  to  take  the  vestal  tow. 
And  shroud,  within  Saint  Hilda's  gloom. 
Her  blasted  hopes  and  wltherM  bloom. 

VL 

She  sate  upon  the  galley's  prow. 
And  seem*d  to  mark  the  waves  below  j 
Nay,  seemM  to  fix  her  look  and  eye, 
To  count  them  as  they  glided  by. 
She  saw  them  not — 'twas  seeming  all^ 
Far  other  scene  her  thoughts  recall, 
A  sun-scorch'd  desert,  wa«te  and  bare. 
Nor  wave  nor  breezes,  murmurM  there ; 
There  saw  she,  where  some  careless  hand 
O'er  a  dead  corpse  had  heap'd  the  sand. 
To  hide  it  till  the  jackalls  come. 
To  tear  it  from  the  scanty  tomb. — 
See  what  a  woful  look  was  given. 
As  she  raised  up  her  eyes  to  heaven  ! 

VII. 

Lovely,  and  gentle,  and  distress*d — 

These  charms  might  tame  the  fiercest  breast  i 

Harpers  have  sung,  and  poets  told. 

That  he,  in  fury  uncontruird. 

The  shag;;:y  monarrh  of  the  wood, 

Before  a  virgin,  fair  and  good, 

Hath  pacified  his  savage  mood. 

But  passions  in  the  human  frame, 

Oft  put  the  lion's  rage  to  shame} 

And  jealousy,  by  dark  intrigue. 

With  sordid  avarice  in  league, 

Had  practised,  with  her  bowl  and  knife. 

Against  the  mourner's  harmless  life. 

This  crime  was  charged  'gainst  those  who  lay 

Prison 'd  in  Cuthbcrt's  islet  gray. 

VIII. 

And  now  the  vc«sel  skirts  the  strand 
Of  mountainous  Northumberland, 
Towns,  towers,  and  halls  sucessive  rise. 
And  catch  the  nun«'  dolii^hted  eyes. 
Monk  Weannouth  s(K>n  behind  them  lay. 
And  Tynemouth's  priory  and  bay ; 
They  mark'd,  amid  her  trees,  the  hall 
Of  Lofty  Seaton-Delaval ; 
They  saw  the  Blythe  and  Wansbeck  floods 
Rush  to  the  sea  through  sounding  woods ; 
They  past  the  tower  oC  \V  vWetinftoik, 
Mother  of  many  a  Ta\imnl  son  \ 


At  Coquet-isle  their  bcadt  tkcy  tdi 
To  the  good,  taint  who  owa'd  the  cattt 
Then  did  the  Alne  atCcBtion  daia. 
And  Wark worth,  proud  of  Peicj*i  Mat} 
And  next  they  crots'd  thcautlvw.  It  km 
The  whitening  breaker!  aoood  to  attt. 
Where,  boiling  through  the  locki,  thiyaB 
On  Dunstanborough't  cavemM  thtit: 
Thy  towtr,  proud    BaunboromJhi 

there  I 
King  Ida's  castle,  huge  tod  tqw% 
From  its  tall  rock  look'd  grinUj 
And  on  the  swelling  oecen  frowi  | 
Then  from  the  eoatt  they  bore  tw^j» 
And  reach'd  the  Holj  IilaadCk  b^r. 

IX. 

The  tide  did  now  its  flood-aiuk  pii. 
And  girdled  in  the  iaint*t  domaia : 
For,  with  the  flow  tnd  ebb.  the  t^rle 
Varies  from  continent  to  lile  t 
Dryshod,  o'er  sands,  twice  eveiy  daj. 
The  pilgrims  to  the  thruie  find  wajt 
Twice  every  d^,  the  wavet  cibet 
Of  staves  and  sandalPd  Icet  the  tneiL 
As  to  the  port  the  galley  flew. 
Higher  and  higher  rote  to  view 
The  castle,  with  iU  battled  wall. 
The  ancient  monastery'*  hall* 
A  solemn,  rude,  and  dark-red  pile. 
Placed  on  the  margin  6f  the  itle. 

X. 

In  Saxon  strength  that  abbey  frown*d. 
With  massive  arches  broad  and  round. 
That  rose  alternate,  row  and  row. 
On  ponderous  columns,  short  and  lov. 

Built  ere  the  art  was  known. 
By  pointed  aisle,  and  shafted  stalk. 
The  arcades  of  an  alley'd  walk 
To  emulate  in  stone. 
On  the  deep  walls  the  heathen  Dane 
Had  pour'd  his  impious  rafe  in  vain ; 
And  needful  was  such  strength  to  these* 
Exposed  to  the  tempeiituous  seas. 
Scourged  by  the  wind's  eternal  sway. 
Open  to  rovers  fierce  as  they. 
Which  could  twelve  hundred  yean  withiBil 
Winds,  waves,  and  northern  pirates*  hsai 
Not  but  that  portions  of  that  pile, 
Rrbuilded  in  a  later  style, 
Show'd  where  the  spoiler's  hand  hadlMt; 
Not  but  the  wasting  seabreexe  keen 
Had  worn  the  pillar's  carving  qoaint. 
And  moulder 'd  in  his  niche  the  saint. 
And  rounded,  with  consuming  power, 
The  pointed  angles  of  each  tower; 
Vet  still  entire  the  abbey  stood. 
Like  veteran,  worn,  but  unsubdued. 

XL 

Soon  as  they  near'd  his  turrets  strong. 
The  maidens  raised  Saint  Hilda's  song. 
And  with  the  seawave  and  the  wind, 
I         Their  voices,  sweetly  shrill,  combme^ 
\  K^wnAi^^aatBDwiMackHei 
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uflwering  from  the  sandy  shore, 
)WD*d  amid  the  breaken'-XQar, 
rding  ehoraa  rose. 
>  the  haven  of  the  Isle, 
nks  and  nuns  in  order  file, 
Cuthbert's  cloisters  grim ; 
id  cross,  and  reliques  there, 
Saint  Hilda's  maids,  they  bare ; 
ley  caught  the  sounds  on  air^ 
echoed  back  the  bymn. 
inders,  in  joyous  mood, 
emulous ly  through  the  flood,- 
lie  the  bark  to  land ; 
uous  by  her  veil  and  hood, 
the  cross  the  abbess  stood, 
)less*d  them  with  her  hand. 

XII. 

'e  now  the  welcome  said, 
le  convent  banquet  made } 
•ugh  the  holy  dome, 
loister,  aisle,  and  gallery, 
vestal  maid  might  pry, 
3  meet  unhallowM  eye, 
knger  sisters  roam ; 
le  evening  damp  with  dew, 
larp  Seabreeze  coldly  blew, 
e*en  summer  night  is  chill, 
ing  strayM  and  gazed  their  fill, 
osed  around  the  fire ; 
I  turn,  essay M  to  paint 
merits  of  their  saint, 
!  that  ne'er  can  tire 
id ;  for,  be  it  known, 
saint's  honour  is  their  own. 

XIII. 
tby's  nuns  exulting  told, 
eir  house  three  baron's  bold 
■niat  service  do ; 
ns  blow  out  a  note  of  shame, 
s  cry,  **  Fy  upon  your  name .' 
for  loss  of  sylvan  game, 
Ida's  priest  ye  slew." 
Asceni ion-day,  each  year, 
mring  on  our  harbour-pier, 
«rt,  Bruce,  and  Percy  hear." 
how,  in  their  convent  cell, 
rincess  once  did  dwell, 
tlj  Edelfled ; 

of  thousand  snakes,  each  one 
;td  into  a  coil  of  stone, 
oly  Hilda  pray'd. 
»s,  within  their  holy  bound, 
y  folds  had  often  found, 
how  seafowls*  pinions  lail, 
'hitby's  towers  they  sail, 
ng  down,  with  fluttering!  faint, 
leir  homage  to  the  saint 

XIV. 
int  Cuthbert's  daughters  faU 
h  these  in  holy  tale ; 
resting-place,  of  old, 
leir  patron  changed,  they  told ; 
Q  the  rude  Dane  bum'd  their  pile^ 
I  fled  forth  from  Holy  Isle  i 


O'er  northern  mountain,  naith,  and  moA, 
From  sea  to  sea,  from  ahote  to  afaore,   ^ 
Seven  years  Saint  Cnthberfk  corpee  imy  Wrt. 
They  rested  them  in  £air  Bfelrose  j 

But  though,  alive,  he  k>ved  it  well, 
Not  there  his  relics  might  repoee ; 

For,  wondrous  tale  to  tell .' 
In  his  stone  coflkt  forth  he  rides, 
(A  ponderous  bark  for  river  tides,) 
Yet  light  u  gossamer  it  glides, 

Downward  to  Tillmouth  cell. 
Nor  long  was  his  abiding  there. 
For  southward  did  the  saint  repair ; 
Chester-le  Street,  and  Rippon,  saw 
His  holy  corpse,  ere  WaidiUw 

Hail'd  him  with  joy  and  fiear ; 
And,  after  many  wanderings  past. 
He  chose  his  k>rdly  aeat  at  last. 
Where  his  cathedra],  huge  and  vaat. 

Looks  down  upon  the  Wear. 
There,  deep  in  Durham's  Gothic  shade. 
His  relics  are  in  aecret  laid } 

But  none  may  know  the  place. 
Save  of  his  holiest  servants  three. 
Deep  sworn  to  solemn  seetecy. 

Who  share  that  wondfons  graee. 

XV. 

Who  may  his  miracles  dselart ! 

E'en  Scotland'k  dauntless  kiig,  aid  heir 

(Although  with  them  they  led 
Galwegians,  wild  as  oeean'k  gait. 
And  London's  knights,  all  sheathed  m  nail. 
And  thr  bold  men  of  Tevlotdale,) 

Before  his  standard  fled. 
'Twas  he,  to  vindicate  his  reign. 
Edged  Alfred's  falchion  on  the  Dane, 
And  tum'd  the  conqueror  back  again. 
When,  with  his  Norman  bowyer  band. 
He  came  to  waste  Northumberland. 

XVI. 

But  fain  Saint  Hilda's  nuns  would  learn. 
If,  on  a  rock,  by  Lindisfam, 
Saint  Cuthbert  sits,  and  toils  to  frame 
The  seaborn  beads  that  bear  his  name: 
Such  tales  had  Whitby's  fishers  told. 
And  said  they  might  his  shape  beltold. 

And  hear  his  anvil  sound ; 
A  deaden'd  clang,  a  huge  dim  form. 
Seen  but,  and  bmrd,  when  gathering  storm. 

And  night  were  closing  round. 
But  this,  as  Ule  of  idle  fame. 
The  nuns  of  Lindisfam  disclaim. 

XVIL 

While  round  the  fire  such  lefends  go. 
Far  different  wu  the  scene  of  wo. 
Where,  in  a  secret  aisle  beneath. 
Council  was  held  of  life  and  death. 

It  was  more  darit  and  lone,  that  vault. 
Than  the  worst  dungeon  eell ; 

Old  Colwulf  bvilt  it,  for  his  fiudt. 
In  penitence  to  dwell. 
When  he,  for  cowl  and  beads,  laid  down 
The  SasNi  btfttto^axa  aikicKyM^ 
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Thii  oen,  which,  chilling  ererj  lenM 

Of  feeling,  hearing,  sight, 
Was  call'd  the  vault  of  penitence, 

Excluding  air  and  light, 
Wat,  by  the  prelate  Sexhelm,  made 
A  place  of  burial,  for  such  dead 
As,  having  died  in  mortal  sin. 
Might  not  be  laid  the  church  within. 
Twas  now  a  place  of  punishment ; 
Whence,  if  so  loud  a  shriek  were  sent, 

As  reach *d  the  upper  air. 
The  hearers  bless'd  themselves,  and  stid. 
The  spirits  of  the  sinful  dead 

BemoanM  their  torments  there. 

xvni. 

But  though,  in  the  monastic  pile. 
Did  of  this  penitential  aisle 

Some  vague  tradition  go. 
Few  only,  save  the  abbot,  knew 
Where  the  place  lay ;  and  still  more  £bw 
Were  those,  who  had  from  him  the  clew 

To  that  dread  vault  to  go. 
Victim  and  executioner 
Were  blindfold  when  transported  there. 
In  low  dark  rounds  the  arches  hung. 
From  the  rude  rock  the  side  walls  sprung ; 
The  gravestones  rudely  sculptured  o'er, 
Half  sunk  in  earth,  by  time  half  wore. 
Were  all  the  pavement  of  the  floor  i 
The  mildew  drops  fell  one  by  one. 
With  tinkling  plash,  upon  the  stone. 
A  cresset,*  in  an  iron  chain. 
Which  served  to  light  this  drear  domain, 
With  damp  and  darkness  seemM  to  strive. 
As  if  it  scarce  might  keep  alive ; 
And  yet  it  dimly  served  to  show 
The  awful  conclave  met  below. 

XIX. 

There,  met  to  doom  in  secrecy. 

Were  placed  the  heads  of  convents  three; 

All  servants  of  Saint  Benedict, 

The  statutes  of  whose  orders  strict 

On  iron  table  lay ; 
In  long  black  dress,  on  seats  of  stone. 
Behind  were  these  three  judges  shown. 

By  the  pale  cresset's  ray: 
The  abbess  of  Saint  Hilda,  there, 
Sate  for  a  space  with  visage  bare. 
Until,  to  hide  her  bosom*s  swell. 
And  teardrops  that  for  pity  fell. 

She  closely  drew  her  veil : 
Yon  shrouded  figure,  as  I  guess. 
By  her  proud  mien  and  flowing  dress. 
Is  Tynemouth*s  haughty  prioress. 

And  she  with  awe  looks  pale: 
And  he,  that  ancient  man,  whose  sight 
Has  long  been  quench 'd  by  age's  night. 
Upon  whose  wrinkled  brow  alone, 
Nor  ruth,  nor  mercy's  trace  is  shown. 

Whose  look  is  hard  and  stem, — 
Sainl  Cuthbert's  abbot  is  his  style : 
For  sanctity  callM  thiuugh  the  iile. 

The  Saint  of  Lindisfarn. 
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XX. 

Before  them  stood  a  guilij  pair ; 
But,  though  an  equal  fate  they 
Yet  one  alone  deserves  our  can 
Her  sex  a  page's  dress  belied ; 
The  cloke  and  doublet,  looeely  tk 
Obscured  her  charms,  bat  could  not  hi 

Her  cap  down  o'er  her  face  she  dir 
And,  on  her  doublet-breast. 

She  tried  to  hide  the  badge  of  biw. 
Lord  Mansion's  falcon  cresL 
But,  at  the  prioresa*  command, 
A  monk  undid  the  silken  band. 

That  tied  her  tresses  fair. 
And  raised  the  bonnet  from  her  bsad. 
And  down  her  slender  foim  tbey  spiet 

In  ringlets  rich  and  rare. 
Constance  de  Beverly  tbej  know. 
Sister  profess'd  of  Fontevrmnd, 
Whom  the  church  numbcr'd  witk  Iht 
For  broken  vows,  and  convent  flal 

XXL 

When  thus  her  face  was  girtn  to  vki 
(Although  so  pallid  was  bor  hoe. 
It  did  a  ghastly  contrast  bear. 
To  those  bright  ringlets,  glistcniag  bi 
Her  look  composed,  and  steady  eye. 
Bespoke  a  matchless  constancy. 
And  there  she  stood  so  calm,  and  pde, 
That,  but  her  breathing  did  not  fiul, 
A  motion  slight  of  eye  and  head. 
And  of  her  bosom,  warranted, 
That  neither  sense  nor  pulse  she  beta 
You  might  have  thought  a  form  of  va: 
W^rought  to  the  very  life,  was  there: 
So  still  she  was,  so  pale,  so  fair. 

xxn. 

Her  comrade  was  a  sordid  soul. 

Such  as  does  murder  for  a  meed ; 
Who,  but  of  fear,  knows  no  control. 
Because  his  conscience,  sear'd  and  fon 

Feels  not  the  import  of  his  deed ; 
One,  whose  brute-feeling  ne'er  aspires 
Beyond  his  own  more  brute  denires. 
Such  tools  the  tempter  ever  needs. 
To  do  the  savagest  of  deeds ; 
For  them,  no  vision 'd  terrors  daunt. 
Their  nights  no  fancied  spectres  haun 
One  fear  with  them,  of  all  most  base. 
The  fear  of  death, — alone  finds  place. 
This  wretch  was  clad  in  frock  and  cos 
And  shamed  not  loud  to  moan  and  hoi 
His  body  on  the  floor  to  dash. 
And  crouch,  like  hound  beneath  the  h 
While  his  mute  partner,  standing  oeai 
Waited  her  doom  without  a  tear. 

XXIII. 
Yet  well  the  luckless  wretch  might  si 
Well  might  her  paleness  terrors  4peak 
For  there  were  seen,  in  that  dark  wal 
Two  niches,  narrow,  deep,  and  tall  ;— 
Who  enters  at  each  griesly  door, 
%\v^\tA*«,xA^^^^>^Ad  exit  more. 
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I  slender  meal  was  laid, 
of  water,  and  of  bread: 
,  in  Benedictine  dress, 
H^rd  monks  stood  motbnlest  i 
Ming  high  a  blazing  torch, 
iie  grim  entrance  of  the  porch ; 
\fi  back  the  smoky  beam,- 
c-red  walls  and  arches  gleam, 
ones  and  cement  were  display'd, 
ding  tools  in  order  laid. 

XXIV. 

cecutioners  were  chose, 
who  were  with  mankind  foes, 
ii  despite  and  envy  fired, 
cloister  had  retired ; 
0,  in  desperate  doubt  of  grace, 
by  deep  penance  to  efface 
ome  foul  crime  the  stain ; 
I  the  vassals  of  her  will, 
nen  the  church  selected  still, 
iier  joy*d  in  doing  ill, 
ught  more  grace  to  gain, 
-  cause,  they  wrestled  down 
their  nature  strove  to  own. 
^  device  were  they  brought  there, 
ew  not  how,  and  knew  not  where. 

XXV. 

'  that  blind  old  abbot  rose, 
ak  the  chapter's  doom, 
the  wall  was  to  enclose, 
within  the  tomb  $ 
>*d  because  that  woful  maid, 
g  her  powers,  to  speak  essay*d. 
e  essay *d,  and  twice,  in  vain ; 
Dts  might  no  utterance  gain  j 
ut  imperfect  murmurs  slip 
'  convulsed  and  quivering  lip; 
t  each  attempt  all  was  so  still, 
cm'd  to  hear  a  distant  rill^ 
as  ocean's  swells  and  falls ; 
i;h  this  vault  of  sin  and  fear 
ae  sounding  surge  so  near. 
It  there  you  scarce  could  hear; 
lassive  were  the  walls. 

XXVI. 

b,  an  effort  sent  apart 

d  that  curdled  to  her  heart, 

ght  came  to  her  eye  s 

•ur  dawn'd  upon  her  cheek, 

and  a  flutter'd  streak, 

t  left  on  the  Cheviot  peak, 

umn's  stormy  sky ; 

in  her  silence  broke  at  length, 

he  spoke  she  gather'd  strength, 

rm'd  herself  to  bear ; 

fearful  sight  to  see 

h  resolve  and  constancy, 

n  so  soft  and  fair. 

XXVII. 

:  not  to  implore  your  grace ; 
3w  I,  for  one  minute'b  space 
slew  might  I  sue : 


Nor  do  I  speak  your  pnyen  to  gain ;  * 

For  if  a  death  of  lingering  pain. 

To  cleanse  my  sins,  be  penance  rain, 

Vain  are  your  masses,  too.— 
I  listenM  to  a  traitor's  Ule, 
I  left  the  convent  and  the  veil. 
For  three  long  years  I  bow'd  my  pride, 
A  horse-boy  in  his  train  to  ride ) 
And  well  my  folly's  meed  he  gave. 
Who  forfeited,  to  be  his  slave. 
All  here,  and  all  beyond  the  grave. — 
He  law  young  Clara's  face  more  fair. 
He  knew  her  of  broad  lands  the  heir, 
Forgot  his  vows,  his  &ith  forswore. 
And  Constance  was  beloved  no  more. 

Tis  an  old  tale,  and  often  told ; 
But,  did  my  fate  and  wish  agree, 

Ne'er  had  been  read,  in  story  old. 

Of  maiden  true  betray'd  for  gold. 
That  loved,  or  was  avenged,  like  roe ! 

XXVIII. 

«  The  king.  approTed  his  favourite's  aim ; 
In  vain  a  rival  barr'd  his  claim. 

Whose  faith  with  Clare's  was  plight. 
For  he  attaints  that  rival's  fame 
With  treason's  charge— and  on  they  came. 

In  mortal  lists  to  fight 
Their  oaths  are  said. 
Their  prayers  are  pray'd. 
Their  lances  in  the  rest  are  laid. 

They  meet  in  mortal  shock  i 
And  hark !  the  throng,  with  thundering  eiy 
Shout  <  Marmion,  Marmion,  to  the  sky ! 

De  Wilton  to  the  block  !* 
Say  ye,  who  preach  Heaven  shall  decide. 
When  in  the  lists  two  champions  ride. 

Say,  was  Heaven's  justice  here  ? 
When,  loyal  in  his  love  and  faith, 
Wilton  found  overthrow  or  death. 

Beneath  a  traitor's  spear. 
How  false  the  charge,  how  true  he  feU, 
This  guilty  packet  best  can  tell."^- 
Then  drew  a  packet  from  her  breast, 
Paused,  gather'd  voice,  and  spoke  the  rest 

XXIX. 

«  Still  was  false  Marmioni  bridal  staid  t 
To  Whitby's  convent  fled  the  maid, 

The  hated  match  to  shun. 
<  Ho !  shifts  she  thus  ?'  King  Henry  cried, 
*  Sir  Marmion,  she  shall  be  thy  bride. 

If  she  were  sworn  a  nun.* 
One  way  remain'd — the  king*s  command 
Sent  Marmion  to  the  Scottish  land : 
I  linger'd  here  a  rescue  plann'd 

For  Clara  and  for  me  t 
This  caitiff  monk,  for  gold,  did  swear. 
He  would  to  Whitby's  shrine  repair. 
And,  by  his  drugs,  my  rival  fair 

A  saint  in  heaven  should  be. 
But  ill  the  dastard  kept  his  oath. 
Whose  cowardice  has  undone  us  both. 

XXX. 

<*  And  now  my  tongue  the  secret  tells, 
Now  that  i«i&nn»  wi  Vmm»  v«^^« 


I  . 


.•,*r  ■■ 
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art  tOiWwi  HOr  ■Mlf  tint  BOM 

•haU  •▼«  wad  with  Mmdeo. 
Had  Cortva  iV  iMt  hops  bamjrM, 
TUi  padal  la  tiM  kliif  «0BV«9^ 
Had  gifwi  Ma  ta  tha  hidwam'a  atwt% 
AldMagb  nqr  hiait  that  iaataBt  toakaw— 
Kair,  npan  af  4Mlh»  waik  foth  yw  wHp 
For  I  eao  falhr»  and  1»  atlUt 
ikad,  eoaM  toaloir,  or  oobm  ha  liMt^ 
It  ii  hot  Daath  1^  ooaMa  at . 


«*  Tot  dnad  MOp  fkaaa  nj  Uffaif  toaOi^ 
Ta  vaanl  akvaa  of  Idoo^f  Bona ! 
If  ManBloB^P  lata  naaona  ahoold  wak% 
F«U  aooB  audi  vapfiaiiea  will  ho  tah% 
That  yoa  ahall  wiih  tha  iaiy  Baaa 
Bad  nlliar  hats  jcm  saaat  again. 
Bohlnd,  a  daifcar  hov  aaeanda ! 
Tha  alteit  foakOt  tha  oraaiar  haada^ 
Tha  Ira  of  a  daapotle  Uag 
BIdaa  iiMrtfa  upon  daatt«etlon%  mlag, 
HMD  4nU  thaaa  vattllB,  aa  atroBf  and  doapb 
Bunt  opoB  fo  Iha  aaa  wlad^  awaapi 
BoBM-tnTOnar  <bM  ahaU  ted  ^f  hanaab 
Whltaning  anid  di^oiatad  atooaa. 
And.  igBonst  of  priaati*  cfwltjr, 
Bfarrol  anch  ralkt  hara  ahoidd  ha.* 


FizM  waa  har  ]ook«  and  atom  har  airi 
Back  from  hor  ahonldon  atraaaaM  har  halri 
Tha  kwki,  that  wont  hor  brow  ta  ahada, 
Btarad  op  oractlj  fron  har  hoadi 
Hor  figuro  loemM  to  rito  more  high  t 
Hor  Toice,  despair'f  wild  eoorgy 
Had  given  a  tone  of  prophecy. 
Appall'd  the  aitooiih'd  eonclavo  aata  i 
"With  stupid  eyea,  the  men  of  fata 
Gazed  on  the  late  inspired  fonDf 
And  listenM  for  the  avenging  storm  i 
The  judges  felt  the  Tictim's  dread; 
No  hand  wu  moved,  no  word  was  said. 
Till  thus  the  abbot's  doom  wu  given, 
Eaisiog  his  sightless  balls  to  heaven  i^ 
•*  Sister  let  thy  sorrows  cease ; 
Sinful  brother,  part  in  peace !" 
From  that  dire  dungeon,  place  of  doom 
Of  execution,  too,  and  tomb. 

Paced  forth  the  judges  three  i 
Sorrow  it  were,  and  ahame,  to  toll 
The  botchep-work  that  there  bofol. 
When  they  had  glided  from  the  call 

Of  sin  mid  misery. 

XXXIII. 
A  hundred  winding  steps  convey 
That  conclave  to  the  upper  day  i 
But,  en  they  breathed  the  fresher  air, 
They  hoard  the  shriekings  of  despair. 

And  many  a  stifled  groan: 
With  speed  their  upward  way  they  take, 
(Such  speed  as  age  and  fear  can  make,) 

And  cxossM  themaelves  for  terror's  laka. 
As  hurrying,  tottering  on  % 
X'en  in  tha  vesper's  heavenly  tone 
IThe^  awm'd  to  boar  %  dyVH  tpoan. 


Andhadathe 

Forwaliuoof  n 

tiowo'artho 

Notfhnmhriaa  incfca  in 

1^  Waikworth  edi  tto 

Bh  baada  Hn  wateM 

ThaBamboraagk 

Bat  alapt  am  half  Mi  p«aj«r  teflHi 

80  fiw  wat  haaid  tkt  BigMF 

Tha  atag  apnaf  «p  «■  Ghnvft 

Spiaad  hia  brand  noatrila  to  tto 

liiatad  balbva,  aatdOp  bribfod^ 

ThaneonehM 

Andqnakad 

TbiMarthat 


UnSfllNlCTIOII  VOGAHIOB 
TO  WIUUH 


Lkb  April  moninK 
With  Taryfaig  ahado«r,nte 
Andlmltatn,oateMnM 
Liii  chackarV  aaoM  of  Jagr 
Ukaatfoaidataftte 
Now  in  a  torrent  nelnf  fDoth, 
Now  winding  slow  ita  aU««r  tn^ 
And  almoat  ahnaharlaf  as  tkb  fMat 
like  breona  of  tha  nntMna  4^f  , 
Whoso  Toieo  Inconatart  dloa  narap^ 
And  ever  awalla  again  na  fhal^ 
When  the  oardaoma  Its  MafOMr  parti 
Thus  various,  my  romantie  theme 
Flits,  winds,  or  sinks,  a  morning  dieai 
Yet  pleased,  our  eye  pnrsnes  the  tiaei 


I 


Of  light  and  shade's  ineonstant 
Pleaiicd,  views  the  rivulet  afar. 
Weaving  its  m»e  irragabr; 
And  pleased,  we  Usten  aa  the 
Heaved  iu  wild  sigh  throqgh  antman ' 
Then  wild  ss  cloud,  or  atreaaa,  ar  fria 
Flow  on,  flow  unconfined,  mj  tnln» 
Need  I  to  thee,  dear  £rtkloe,  tnll, 
I  love  the  license  all  too  well. 
In  sounds  now  lowly,  and  now  ationg 
To  raise  the  desultory  aong  ?— > 
Oft,  when  'mid  such  capriciona 
Some  transient  fit  of  lofty  rhyme. 
To  thy  kind  judgment  eeem'd 
For  many  an  error  of  the  mnso  1 
Oft  hast  thou  said, « If,  still 
Thine  hours  to  poetry  are  Icntt 
Go,  and,  to  tame  thy  wandering 
QuaflT  from  the  fountain  at  tha 
Approach  those  masters,  o'er 
Immortal  laurels  ever  bloom  t 
Instructive  of  the  feebler  bard. 
Still  from  the  grave  their  voice  ia  hta 
From  them,  and  from  the  pnth  they  si 
Choose  honour'd  guide  and  practised  r 
Nor  ramble  on  through  brake  and  aw 
With  harpers  mde  of  barharaos  day. 
•*0r,  deem'st  thou  not  onr  later  tim 
X\a\fta  >0j^ XGM\  ^  «laaaiie  ihy«»# 
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loa  DO  elegiac  verse 
Doswick's  Tenerable  heane  ? 

Bot  a  line,  a  tear,  a  tigb, 
▼alour  bleeds  for  liberty ! 
I  of  tbat  glorious  time, 

with  unrivmird  light  soblime,— 
1  martial  Austria,  and  though  all 
ight  of  Russia,  and  the  Gaul, 
1  banded  Europe  stood  her  foet— 
ir  of  Brandenburgh  arose ! 
ooldst  not  live  to  see  her  beam 
r  quench'd  in  Jena's  stream, 
ted  chief !— It  was  not  given, 
i  to  change  the  doom  of  heaven, 
iish  that  dragon  in  its  birth, 
ined  scourge  of  guilty  earth, 
ted  chief ! — not  thine  the  power, 
i  in  that  presumptuous  hour, 
Prussia  hurried  to  the  field, 
stchM  the  spear,  but  left  the  shield ! 
and  skill  'twas  thine  to  try, 
ied  in  vain,  'twas  thine  to  die. 
it  seem'd  thy  silver  hair 
t,  the  bitterest  pang  to  share, 
ocedoms  reft,  and  scutcheons  riven, 
thrights  to  usurpers  given ; 
ids,  thy  children's  wrongs  to  feel, 
tness  woes  thou  couldst  not  heal ! 
•  relenting  heaven  bestows 
lour'd  life  an  hooour'd  close ; 
len  revolves,  in  time's  sure  change, 
ir  of  Germany's  revenge, 
breathing  fury  for  her  sake, 
?w  Arminius  shall  awake, 
mpion,  ere  be  strike,  shall  come 
t  his  sword  on  Brunswick's  tomb. 
>f  the  Red-Cross  hero  teach, 
ss  in  dungeon  as  on  breach  t 

>  him  the  sea,  the  shore, 
md,  the  bridal,  or  the  oar ; 

>  him  the  war  that  calls 
ries  to  the  shatter'd  walls 

the  grim  Tuiks  besmear'd  with  blood, 
the  invincible  made  good ; 
whose  thundering  voice  could  wake 
*oce  of  the  polar  lake, 
tubbom  Russ,  and  metall'd  Swede, 
warp'd  wave  their  death-game  play'd  | 
where  vengeance  and  affright 
round  the  father  of  the  fight, 
atch'd,  on  Alexander's  sand, 
iqueror's  wreath  with  dying  hand, 
if  to  touch  such  chord  be  thine, 
the  ancient  tragic  line,     s 
ulate  the  notes  that  rung 
le  wild  harp,  which  silent  hung, 
•r  Avon's  holy  shore, 
ce  an  hundred  years  roll'd  o'eri 
be,  the  bold  enchantress,  came, 
arless  hand  and  heart  on  flame ! 
le  pale  willow  snatchM  the  treasure, 
ept  it  with  a  kindred  measure ; 
on's  swans,  while  rung  the  grove 
ontfort's  hate  and  Basil's  love, 
)ing  at  th'  inspired  strain, 
their  own  Shakspeare  lived  again.'* 
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Thy  friendship  thus  thy  judgment  wrong- 
ing. 
With  praiMs  not  to  me  belonging. 
In  task  more  meet  for  mightiest  powers, 
Wouldst  thou  engage  my  thriftless  hours. 
But  say,  my  Erskine,  hast  thou  weigh'd 
That  secret  power  by  all  obey'd. 
Which  warps  not  less  the  passive  mind. 
Its  source  conceal'd  or  undefined ; 
Whether  an  impulse,  that  has  birth 
Soon  as  the  infant  wakes  on  earth. 
One  with  our  feelings  and  our  powers. 
And  rather  part  of  us  than  ours ) 
Or  whether  fitlier  term'd  the  sway 
Of  habit,  form'd  in  early  day  ? 
Howe'er  derived,  its  force  confest'd 
Rules  with  despotic  sway  the  breast. 
And  drags  us  on  by  viewless  chain. 
While  taste  and  reason  plead  in  vain. 
Look  east,  and  ask  the  Belgian  why. 
Beneath  Batavia's  sultry  sky. 
He  seeks  not,  eager  to  inhale. 
The  freshness  of  the  mountain  gale, 
Content  to  rear  his  whiten 'd  wall 
Beside  the  dank  ind  dull  canal  f 
He'll  say,  from  youth  he  loved  to  see 
The  white  sail  gliding  by  the  tree. 
Or  see  yon  weather-beaten  hind. 
Whose  sluggish  herds  before  him  wind. 
Whose  tatter'd  plaid  and  rugged  cheek 
His  northern  clime  and  kindred  speak ; 
Throu^  England's  laughing  meads  ho  goe^ 
And  England's  wealth  around  him  flows; 
Ask,  if  it  would  content  him  well. 
At  ease  in  these  gay  plains  to  dwell. 
Where  hedge-rows  spread  a  verdant  seieeo, 
And  spires  and  forests  intervene. 
And  the  neat  cottage  peeps  between  ? 
No,  not  for  these  will  he  exchange 
His  dark  Lochaber's  boundless  range ; 
Nor  for  fair  Devon's  meads  forsake 
Bennevis  gray  and  Garry's  lake. 

Thus,  while  I  ape  the  measure  wild 
Of  tales  that  charm 'd  me  yet  a  child. 
Rude  though  they  be,  still  with  the  chime. 
Return  the  thoughts  of  early  time ; 
And  feelings,  roused  in  life's  first  day. 
Glow  in  the  line,  and  prompt  the  lay. 
Then  rise  those  crags,  that  mountain  tower, 
Which  charm 'd  my  fancy's  wakening  hour. 
Though  no  broad  river  swept  along 
To  claim,  perchance,  heroic  song ; 
Though  sigh'd  no  groves  in  summer  gale, 
To  prompt  uf  love  a  softer  tale  t  »         § 

Though  scarce  a  puny  streamlet's  speed 
Claim 'd  homage  from  a  shepherd's  reed ; 
Yet  was  poetic  impulse  given. 
By  the  green  hill  and  clear  blue  heaven. 
It  was  a  barren  scene,  and  wild. 
Where  naked  cliffs  were  rudely  piled  { 
But  ever  and  apon  between 
Lay  velvet  tufts  of  loveliest  green  | 
And  well  the  l.mely  infant  knew 
Recesses  where  the  wall-flower  grew, 
And  honeysuckle  loved  to  crawl  ^ 

Up  the  low  cra^  and  niin'd  wa.lU 
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I  deem*d  watch  nooki  the  tweetett  ihade 
The  lun  in  all  liii  round  tnrveyM ; 
And  ttiU  I  thought  thtt  shatterM  tower 
The  mightiest  work  of  humin  power} 
And  marreird,  u  the  aged  hind 
With  some  strange  Ule  bewitchM  my  mind, 
Offorayers,  who,  with  headlong  force, 
Down  from  that  strength  had  spurr'd  their  bone, 
Their  southern  rapine  to  renew. 
Far  in  the  distant  Cheviot's  blue, 
And  home  returning,  fill'd  the  hall 
With  revel,  wassel-rout,  and  brawl. — 
Methought  that  still  with  trump  and  clang 
The  gateway^  broken  arches  rang ; 
Methought  grim  features,  setm'd  with  scars, 
(rlared  through  the  window's  rusty  bars. 
And  ever,  by  the  winter  hearth. 
Old  tales  I  hesrd  of  wo  or  mirth, 
Of  lovers'  sleights,  of  ladies*  charms. 
Of  witches*  spells,  of  warriors*  arms.; 
^)f  patriot  battles,  won  of  old, 
By  Wallace  wight  and  Bruce  the  bold; 
Of  later  fields  of  feud  and  fight. 
When,  pouring  from  their  highland  height. 
The  Scottish  clans  in  headlong  sway, 
Had  swept  the  scarlet  ranks  away. 
While,  stretch'd  at  length  upon  the  floor. 
Again  I  fought  each  combat  o'er, 
Pebbles  and  shells,  in  order  laid. 
The  mimic  ranks  of  war  display'd; 
And  onward  still  the  Scottish  lion  bore. 
And  still  the  scatter 'd  Southron  fled  before. 

Still,  with  vain  fondness,  could  I  trace, 
Anew,  each  kind  familiar  face. 
That  brightcn'd  at  our  evening  fire ; 
From  the  thatch'd  mansion *(«  gray-hair'd  sire. 
Wise  without  learning,  plain  and  good. 
And  sprung  of  Scotland's  gentler  blood ; 
Whose  eye  in  age,  quick,  clear,  and  keen, 
Show'd  what  in  youth  its  glance  had  beea; 
Whose  doom  discording  neighbours  sought, 
('ontent  with  equity  unbought ; 
To  him  the  venerable  priest, 
Our  frequent  and  familiar  guest, 
Whose  life  and  manners  well  could  paint 
Alike  the  student  and  the  saint ; 
Alas  !  whose  speech  too  oft  I  broke 
With  gambol  rude  and  timeless  joke : 
¥oT  I  wai  wayward,  bold,  and  wild, 
A  self-wilPd  imp,  a  grandame's  child ; 
But,  half  a  plague,  and  half  a  jest. 
Was  still  endured,  beloved,  carest. 

From  me,  thus  nurtured,  dost  thou  ask 
Tlie  classic  poet's  well-conn'd  task  f 
Nay,  Erskine,  nay, — on  the  wild  hill 
I,et  the  wild  heathbell  flout ish  still; 
('herish  the  tulip,  prune  the  vine. 
But  freely  let  the  woodbine  twine, 
And  leave  untrimmM  the  egbntine: 
Nay,  my  friend,  nay, — since  oft  thy  praise 
Hath  given  fresh  vigour  to  my  lays, 
Since  oft  thy  judgment  could  refine 
My  flattened  thought,  or  cumbrous  line. 
Still  kind,  as  is  thy  wont,  attend, 
\aA  in  the  minstrel  spare  the  friend ; 
Though  wild  as  cloud,  as  sUeam^  at  ^\e, 
'1  tli^  flow  UQteiUiiuM,  my  u\c  \ 
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Thk  livelong  day  LiOid 
The  mountain  path  tht  pk\ 
By  glen  and  ftrcamtet  winded  iliD, 
Where  stunted  liircbM  lud  tbtxilL 
They  might  not  chooM  tkm  kwrlMJ  ud, 
For  the  Mers«  Jbtrnjcn  were  w!bnai. 
Who,  fired  with  hate  awl  tkint  if  ps^. 
fiad  scarcely  faii'd  to  bar  their  wij. 
Oft  on  the  trampling  hand,  friMB  crown 
Of  some  Ull  cliff,  the  deer  lookM  d0«n{ 
On  wing  of  jet,  from  his  repoM 
Jn  the  deep  heath,  the  black  eoek  tami 
Sprung  from  the  gorae  the  tusiid  rot. 
Nor  waited  for  the  bending  bow  { 
And  when  the  stony  path  began. 
By  which  the  naked  peak  they  wn. 
Up  flew  the  snowy  ptarmigan. 
The  noon  had  long  been  past  befne 
They  gain'd  the  height  of  F  iinintnnsw; 
Thence  winding  down  the  northvn  ws|f. 
Before  them,  at  the  closing  daj. 
Old  Giflbrd's  towers  and  hamlet  by. 

II. 

No  summons  calls  them  to  the  tow, 
To  spend  the  hospitable  hoar. 
To  Scotland's  camp  the  lord  was  gpie. 
His  cautious  dame,  in  bower  akme. 
Dreaded  her  castle  to  uncloee. 
So  late,  to  unknown  friends  or  foes. 
On  through  the  hamlet  as  they  paced. 
Before  a  porch,  whose  front  was  graced 
With  bush  and  Aaggon  trimly  placed, 

Lord  Marmion  drew  his  reign: 
The  village  inn  seemM  large,  though  n 
Its  cheerful  fire  and  hearty  food 
Might  well  relieve  his  train. 
Down  from  their  seats  the  horsemen  sprsi 
With  jingling  spurs  the  court-yard  rang; 
They  bind  their  horses  to  the  stall. 
For  forage,  food,  and  firing  call. 
And  various  clamour  fills  the  hall; 
Weighing  the  labour  with  the  cost. 
Toils  everywhere  the  bustling  host 

HI. 

Soon,  by  the  chimney's  merry  blaze, 
Through  the  judc  hostel  might  you  gase: 
Might  see,  where  in  dark  nook  aloof. 
The  rafters  of  the  sooty  roof 

Bore  wealth  of  winter  cheer; 
Of  sea  fowl  dried,  and  soland*  store. 
And  gammons  of  the  tusky  boar. 

And  savoury  haunch  of  deer. 
The  chimney  arch  projected  wide; 
Above,  around  it,  and  beside. 

Were  tooN  f>r  housewifes*  hand: 
Nor  wanted,  in  that  martial  day, 
The  implements  of  Scotti<h  fray. 

The  buckler,  lance,  and  brand. 
Vktw^-^v^  vu  shade,  the  place  of  state* 


MARMION. 


1,  around  Uie  blaxing  hetrthy 
in  mix  in  noisy  mirth, 
h  brown  ale,  in  jolly  tide, 
»Dt  vessels  ranged  aside, 
>ly  their  host  supplied. 

IV. 

I  the  glee  of  martial  breast, 
ter  theirs  at  little  jest ; 
)rd  Marmion  deign'd  to  aid, 
e  in  the  mirth  Ihey  made  t 
1,  with  men  of  high  degree, 
est  of  the  proud  was  be, 
d  in  camps,  he  knew  the  art 
e  soldier's  hardy  heart 
a  captain  to  obey, 
as  March,  yet  fresh  as  May; 
I  hand,  and  brow  as  free, 
vine  and  minstrelsy, 
irst  to  scale  a  tower, 
ous  in  a  ladye*s  bowers— 
>m  chief  shall, lead  his  host 
a*s  fires  to  Zembla*!  frost 

V. 

pon  his  pilgrim  staff, 

pposite  the  palmer  stood : 

ark  visage  seen  but  half, 

iden  by  his  hood. 

on  Marmion  was  his  look, 

,  who  ill  sQch  gaze  could  brook, 

>y  a  frown  to  quell  t 

•r  that,  though  more  than  once 

their  «tem  encountering  glance, 

Imer's  visage  felL 

VL 

)s  frequent  from  the  crowd 
d  the  burst  of  laughter  loud ; 
IS  squire  and  archte  stared 
uk  fsice  and  matted  beard, 
;lee  and  game  declined. 
It  length  in  silence  drear, 
save  when  in  comrade's  ear 
men,  wondering  in  his  fear, 
rhisper'd  forth  his  mind : 
;ary !  saw*st  thou  ere  such  sight  f 
\  his  cheek,  his  eye  how  bright, 
r  the  firebrand's  fickle  light 
I  beneath  his  cowl ! 
ur  lord  he  sets  his  eye ; 
est  palfray,  would  not  I 
( that  suUen  scowL**— 

vn. 

Qion,  as  to  chase  the  awe 
lus  had  quelPd  their  hearts,  who 
-varying  firelight  show 
re  stem  and  face  of^wo, 
ill'd  upon  a  squire : — 
istace,  know'st  thou  not  some  lay, 
the  lingering  night  away  ? 
imber  by  the  fire." 

VIIL 
se  you,*'  thus  the  youth  rejoin'd, 
ikcst  minsUel's  left  behind. 


Ill  may  we  hope  to  pleti«  yo«r  ear, 
Accustom'd  CoDStaaffe  itniDS  to  hear. 
The  harp  full  ddl)y  can  he  strike. 
And  wake  the  loTcr's  Inte  aUkai 
To  dear  Saint  Valentine,  no  thrush 
Sings iUvelier  from  a  springtide  bush; 
No  nigfatipgale  her  torelora  tune 
Bfore  sweetly  warblee  to  the  moon. 
Wo  to  the  cause,  whate'er  it  be. 
Detains  from  us  his  melody, 
Lavish'd  on  rocks,  and  billows  sttm. 
Or  duller  monks  of  Lindisfem. 
Now  must  I  venture,  u  I  may. 
To  «ing  his  favourite  roundelay.^ 

IX. 
A  mellow  vofee  Fitz-Eustiee  had. 
The  air  he  chose  was  wild  and  sadt 
Such  have  I  heard,  in  Scottish  land. 
Rise  from  the  busy  harvest  band. 
When  falls  before  the  moimtaiiiaer, 
On  lowland  plains,  the  ripen'd  ear. 
Now  one  shrill  voiea  the  notes  prohmg. 
Now  a  wild  chorus  swells  the  song: 
Oft  have  I  listened,  and  stood  still. 
As  it  came  soflenM  up  the  hill, 
And  deera*d  it  the  lament  of  man 
Who  languishM  for  their  native  glan  t 
And  thought  bow  sad  would  be  such  soted. 
On  Susquehannah's  swaaipy  ground, 
Kentucky's  wood-encumber'd  brake. 
Or  wild  Ontario's  boundless  lake. 
Where  heart-sick  exiles,  in  the  strain, 
Recall'd  fair  ScoUand's  hiUs  again ! 

X. 

SONG. 

Where  shall  the  lover  rest. 

Whom  the  fates  sever 
From  his  true  maiden's  breast. 

Parted  for  ever  ? 
Where,  through  groves  deep  and  high. 

Sounds  the  far  billow. 
Where  early  violets  die. 

Under  the  willow. 

CBomvs. 
Eliu  loro,  ftc.  Soft  shall  be  his  pillow. 

There,  through  the  summer  day. 

Cool  streams  are  laving ; 
There  while  the  tempests  sway. 

Scarce  are  boughs  waving: 
There,  thy  rest  shalt  thou  take. 

Parted  for  ever. 
Never  again  to  wake. 

Never,  0  never. 

CBOmUB. 

£leu  Ion,  8k.  Never,  0  never. 

XL 
Where  shall  the  traitor  rest. 

He,  the  deceiver. 
Who  could  win  maiden's  breai^ 

JUt^,  luui  \«a.^a  ^tt^ 
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SCOTT. 


In  the  lost  btttle, 

Borne  down  by  the  flying, 
Where  mingles  war's  rattle 

With  groans  of  the  dying. 

CHORUS. 

EUu  loroy  ftc  There  shall  be  belying. 

Her  wing  shall  the  eagle  flap 

O'er  the  false-hearted , 
His  warm  blood  the  wolf  shall  lap, 

Ere  life  be  parted. 
Shame  and  dishonour  sit 

By  his  grave  ever ; 
Blessing  shall  hallow  it, — 

Never,  0  never. 

CHORUS. 

EleulorOfkc  Never,  0  never. 

XII. 

It  ceased,  the  melancholy  sound. 
And  silence  sunk  on  all  around. 
The  air  was  sad ;  but  sadder  still 

It  fell  on  Marmion's  ear. 
And  plain'd  as  if  disgrace  and  ill. 
And  shameful  death  were  near. 
He  drew  his  mantle  past  his  face. 

Between  it  and  the  band. 
And  rested  with  his  head  a  space. 
Reclining  on  his  hand. 
His  thoughts  I  scan  not ;  but  I  ween, 
That,  could  their  import  have  been  seen. 
The  meanest  groom  in  all  the  hall. 
That  e'er  tied  courser  to  a  stall, 
Would  scarce  have  wishM  to  be  their  prey. 
For  Lutterwaid  and  Fontenaye. 

xiir. 

High  minds,  of  native  pride  and  force, 
Mo5t  deeply  feel  thy  pangs,  Remorse ! 
Fear,  for  their  scourj^e,  mean  villains  have — 
Thou  art  the  torturer  of  the  brave  ! 
Yet  fatal  strength  they  boast,  to  steel 
Their  minds  to  bear  the  wounds  they  feel. 
E'en  while  they  writhe  beneath  the  smart 
Of  civil  conflict  m  the  heart. 
For  soon  Lord  M  arm  ion  raised  hii  head, 
And,  smiling,  to  Fitz-Eustacc  said, — 
**  Is  it  not  strange,  that,  as  ye  sung, 
SeemM  in  mine  ear  a  dcath-peal  rung, 
Such  as  in  nunneries  they  toll 
For  some  departing  sister's  soul  ? 

Say,  what  may  this  portend  !" — 
Then  first  the  palmer  ^ilcnce  broke 
(The  livelonj;  d.iy  he  hail  not  spoke,) 

**  The  death  of  a  dear  fiiend." 

XIV. 

Marmion,  whose  steady  heart  and  eye 
Ne'er  changed  in  woist  extremity; 
Maimion,  whose  soul  couM  scantly  brook. 
E'en  fiom  hi%  kin^  a  haughty  look  ; 
Whose  accent  of  command  controlled. 
In  camps,  the  boldest  of  the  bold- 
Thought,  look,  and  utterance,  f^il'd  him  now, 
Fallen  was  bis  gUnce,  anA  ftu^>V^*A  Viva  \)io'«  \ 


For  either  in  the  tone. 
Or  aomething  in  the  palmer's  look. 
So  full  upon  his  cootcicace  itnok,      # 

That  answer  he  foimd  nooe. 
Thus  oft  it  hapo,  that  when  witUi 
They  shrink  at  sense  of  secret  aa, 

A  feather  daunts  the  bravey 
A  fool's  wise  speech  confounds  tfts  wm^ 
And  proudest  princes  reil  their  ^jcs 

Before  their  meanest  sUvc. 

XV. 

Well  might  he  lalter !— bj  his  aid 
Was  Constance  Beverly  betray^  % 
Not  that  he  augnr'd  of  the  doom. 
Which  on  the  living  closed  the  toaab: 
But,  tired  to  bear  the  desperate  mail 
Threaten  by  turns,  beseech,  apbiaii: 
And  wroth,  becaose,  in  wild  despair. 
She  practised  on  the  life  of  Cbure ; 
Its  fugitive  the  church  he  gave. 
Though  not  a  victim,  but  a  slave  t 
And  deem'd  restraint  in  coareat 
Would  hide  her  wrongs  and  her 
Himself,  proud  Henry's  favoorite  pssr. 
Held  Romish  thunders  idle  fear ; 
Secure  his  pardon  be  might  hold. 
For  some  slight  mulct  of  peaaoce  foli. 
Thus  judging,  be  gave  secret  way. 
When  the  stem  priests  surprised  their  pn 
His  train  but  deem'd  the  £ivoarite  psfi 
Was  left  behind,  to  spare  his  ages 
Or  other  if  they  deem'd,  none  dated 
To  mutter  what  he  thought  and  beaid: 
Wo  to  the  vassal,  who  durst  pry 
Into  Lord  Marmiuu's  privacy ! 

XVI. 

His  conscience  slepj — he  deem'd  her  well 
And  safe  secured  in  distant  cell ; 
But,  waken'd  hy  her  fAVouiite  lay. 
And  that  strange  palmer's  boding  say. 
That  fell  so  ominous  and  drear. 
Full  on  the  object  of  his  fear. 
To  aid  remorse's  venom 'd  throes. 
Dark  tales  of  convent  vengeance  rose; 
And  Constance,  late  betray 'd  and  scon'd 
All  lovely  on  his  <oul  return *d  ; 
Lovely  as  when,  at  treacherous  call. 
She  left  her  convent's  peaceful  wall, 
Crimson'd  with  shame,  with  terror  mate, 
Dreading  alike  escape,  pursuit. 
Till  love,  victorious  o'er  alarm% 
Hid  fears  and  blushes  in  his  arms. 

XVIL 
«  Alas  !"  he  thought,  "  how  changed  that 
How  rhan*^rd  these  timid  Kx>k«  have  bees 
Since  years  of  guilt,  and  of  di«gui<e. 
Have  strefd  her  brow,  and  arm*J  ber  eye 
No  m->re  of  vi:,jin  terror  speaks 
The  bltNtd  tint  mantles  in  her  checks ; 
Fieicc,  and  ui.fiminine,  are  there, 
Frenzy  for  joy,  fur  grief,  despair  ; 
.\nd  I  the  cause — for  whom  were  tetrea 
\    \\<&t  \;i\ct  viVL  earthy  her  hopes  lo  bcarm .' 


MARMION. 


Id,*'  thought  be,  u  the  picture  giowt, 
b  aUlk  had  left  the  iom  ! 
vhould  inaD'«  succen  rerooTe 
!iy  charms  that  wake  his  love ! 
n  vent's  peaceful  solitude 
a  prison  harsh  and  rude ;     ^ 
ent  within  the  narrow  cell, 
rill  her  spirit  chafe  and  swell*! 
ook  the  stem  monastic  laws ! 
nance  how— «nd  I  the  cause! 
nd  scoui^e — perchance,  e'en  worse  !'^ 
rice  he  rose  to  cry  *<  to  horse !" 
rice  his  sovereign's  mandate  came, 
imp  upon  a  kindling  flame ; 
rice  he  thought,  **  Gave  I  not  chaijge 
9uld  be  safe,  though  not  at  large  ? 
urst  not,  for  their  ialand,  shred 
iden  ringlet  from  her  head." — 

XVIIL 

thus  in  Marmton's  bosom  strove 

Jinee  and  reviving  love, 

rhirlwinds,  whose  contending  sway 

en  Loch  Vennachar  obey, 

lost  the  palmerl  speech  had  heard, 

Jkative,  took  up  the  word  t~~ 

,  reverend  pilgrim,  you,  who  stray 

I  Scotland's  timple  land  away, 

I  visit  realms  afar, 

often  learn  the  art  to  know 

tiire  weal,  or  future  wo, 

word,  or  sign,  or  star, 
^ht  a  knight  his  fortune  hMr, 
;ht  like,  he  despises  fear, 

from  hence  { — if  fathers  old 
our  hamlet  legend  told." — 
>roken  words  the  menials  move 
irvels  still  the  vulgar  lore ;) 
armion  giving  license  cold, 
i  the  host  thus  gladly  told. 

XIX. 

THE  host's   tale. 

rk  could  tell  what  years  have  flown 

Jexander  fiU'd  our  throne 

monarch  of  that  warlike  name,) 

e  the  time  when  here  he  came 

:  Sir  Hugo,  then  our  lord : 

sr  never  drew  a  sword ; 

r  never,  at  the  hour 

light,  spoke  the  word  of  power  i 

ne,  whom  ancient  records  call 

inder  of  the  Goblin  Hall. 

I,  sir  knight,  your  longer  stay 

3u  that  cavern  to  survey. 

'  roof,  and  ample  size, 

1  the  castle  deep  it  lies  t 

'  the  living  rock  profound, 

9r  to  pave,  the  arch  to  round, 

lever  toil*d  a  mortal  arm, 

as  wrought  by  word  and  chaim  $ 

lave  heard  my  grandsire  say, 

e  wild  clamour  and  aflray 

s  dread  artisans  of  hell, 

bour'd  under  Hugo's  spell, 

I  as  loud  as  ocean's  war, 

the  caverns  of  Doabar. 


XX. 

<*  The  king  Lord  Giflford's  castle  aoiight. 
Deep  labouring  with  uncertain  thought 
Even  then  he  moster'd  all  his  host. 
To  meet  upon  the  western  coast ; 
for  Nofst  and  Danish  galleys  plied 
Their  oar^  within  the  Frith  of  Clyde. 
There  floated  Haco's  banner  trim. 
Above  Norweyan  warriors  gain, 
^vage  of  heart,  and  large  of  limb  { 
Threatening  both  continent  and  isle, 
Bute,  Arran,  Cunningham,  and  Kyle. 
Lord  Gifford,  deep  beneath  the  grottod. 
Heard  Alexander's  bugle  sound. 
And  tarried  not  his  garb  to  changei 
But,  in  his  wizard  habit  stxmnge, 
Came  forth,— a  quaint  and  fearful  sight ! 
His  mantle  lined  with  foxskins  white ; 
His  high  and  wrinkled  forehead  bore 
A  pointed  cap,  such  as  of  yore 
Clerks  say  that  Pharoah's  magi  wore ; 
His  shoes  were  mark'd  with  cross  and  ipeU« 
Upen  his  breast  a  pentacle ; 
His  xone,  of  virgin  parehment  thin. 
Or,  as  some  tell,  of  dead  man^  skio^ 
Bore  many  a  planetary  sign. 
Combust,  and  retrogade,  and  trine ; 
And  in  Us  hand  he  held  prepared, 
A  naked  sword  without  a  goaid. 

XXL 

"  Dim  dealings  with  the  fiendish  nm 
Had  mark'd  strange  lines  upon  his  fact  | 
Vigil  and  fut  had  worn  him  grim  i 
His  eyesight  daazled  eeem'd,  and  dim. 
As  one  unused  to  upper  day  i 
E'en  his  own  menials  with  dismay 
Beheld,  sir  knight,  the  griesly  sire. 
In  this  unwonted  wild  attire  i 
Unwonted,— for  traditions  run. 
He  seldom  thus  beheld  the  sob. 
*  I  know,'  he  said,— his  voice  was  hoarse. 
And  broken  seem'd  its  hollow  force,— 
<  I  icnow  the  cause,  although  untold. 
Why  the  king  seeks  his  vassal's  holds 
Vainly  from  me  my  liege  would  know 
His  kiogdoml/atore  weal  or  wo  i 
But  yet  if  strong  his  arm  and  heart. 
His  courage  may  do  more  than  ait. 

xxn. 

**  *  Of  middle  air  the  demons  proud. 

Who  ride  upon  the  racking  cloud. 

Can  read,  in.fiz'd  or  wandering  star. 

The  issue  of  events  afar. 

But  sUll  their  sullen  aid  withhold. 

Save  when  by  mightier  force  controll'd. 

Such  late  I  summonM  to  my  hall  i 

And  though  so  potent  was  the  call. 

That  scarce  the  deepest  nook  of  bell 

I  deem'd  a  refuge  from  the  spell  {  "^ 

Yet,  obstinate  in  silence  sUll, 

The  haughty  demon  mocks  my  skill. 

Bat  thoQ,— who  little  knowest  thy  mii^jbit^ 

At  V>in  K^oni^WAMMiA  «M^\^ 
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When  yawning  grmves,  and  dying  groan, 
Proclaim*d  bell's  empire  overthrown, — 
With  untaught  valour  shall  compell 
Response  denied  to  magic  spell.* — 

*  Gramercy,'  quoth  our  monarch  free, 

*  Place  him  but  front  to  front  with  me. 
And,  by  this  good  and  honour'd  brand, 
The  gift  of  CcBur-de-Lion's  hand, — 
Soothly  I  swear,  that,  tide  what  tide. 
The  demon  shall  a  buffet  bide.* 

His  beamng  bold  the  wizard  view*d. 

And  thus,  well  pleased,  his  speech  renew'd  t- 

*  There  spoke  the  blood  of  Malcolm ! — mark : 
Forth  pacing  hence,  at  midnight  dark. 

The  rampart  seek,  whose  circling  crown 
Crests  the  ascent  of  yonder  down : 
A  southern  entrance  shalt  thou  find ; 
There  halt,  and  there  thy  bugle  wind. 
And  trust  thine  elfin  foe  to  see. 
In  guise  of  thine  worst  enemy : 
Couch  then  thy  lance,  and  spur  thy  steed— 
Upon  him !  and  Saint  George  to  speed ! 
If  he  go  down,  thou  soon  shalt  know 
Whatever  these  airy  sprites  can  show  j— 
If  thy  heart  fail  thee  in  the  strife, 
I  am  no  warrant  for  thy  life.' — 

XXIIL 

*<  Soon  at  the  midnight  bell  did  ring, 
Alone,  and  arm'd,  forth  rode  the  king 
To  that  old  camp's  deserted  round ; 
Sir  knight,  you  well  might  mark  the  mound. 
Left  hand  the  town,— the  Pictish  race. 
The  trench,  long  since,  in  blood  did  trace  j 
The  moor  around  is  brown  and  bare. 
The  space  within  is  green  and  fair. 
The  spot  our  village  children  know. 
For  there  the  earliest  wild  flowers  grow  ; 
But  wo  betide  the  wandering  wight, 
That  treads  its  circles  in  the  night 
The  breadth  across  the  bowshot  clear. 
Gives  ample  space  for  full  career ; 
Opposed  to  the  four  points  of  heaven, 
By  four  deep  gaps  are  entrance  given. 
The  southernmost  our  monarch  past. 
Halted  and  blew  a  gallant  blast: 
And  on  the  north,  within  the  ring, 
Appear'd  the  form  of  Kngland's  king. 
Who  then,  a  thousand  leagues  afar, 
In  Palestine  waged  holy  war: 
Yet  arms  like  England's  did  he  wield, 
Alike  the  leopards  in  the  shield. 
Alike  his  Syrian  courser's  frame, 
'The  rider's  length  of  limb  the  same: 
Long  afterwards  did  Scotland  know. 
Fell  Edward*  was  her  deadliest  foe. 

XXIV. 

**  The  vision  made  our  monarch  start, 
But  soon  he  mann'd  his  noble  heart. 
And,  in  the  first  career  they  ran, 
The  clhn  knight  fell,  hoise  and  man  { 
Yet  did  a  splinter  of  his  lance 
Through  Alexander's  visor  glance, 

*  Edward  I.,  surnamad  Loophanks. 


And  railed  the  skin — ft  iwb/ 
The  king,  light  leftpiof  to  the 
With  naked  blade  his  phftBton  fst 
Compell'd  the  future  wmr  to  thov. 
Of  Largs  he  saw  the  g loriont  pfaift. 
Where  still  gigantic  bones  remus. 

Memorial  of  the  Danish  wmr  { 
Himself  he  saw,  amid  the  field. 
On  high  his  brandish'd  wmr-aze 

And  strike  proud  Hsco  from  his  eari 
While  all  around  the  shadowy  loBgi 
Denmark's  grim  raTens  cowerM  their  wi 
rris  said,  that,  in  that  awfal  night. 
Remoter  visions  met  his  aight. 
Fore-showing  future  conquests  fiw. 
When  our  sons'  sons  wage  mnthcn  vari 
A  royal  city,  tower,  and  spire, 
Redden'd  the  midnight  skj  with  lie. 
And  shouting  crews  her  narj  bote 
Triumphant  to  the  victor  shore. 
Such  signs  may  learned  clerks 
They  pass  the  wit  of  simple  si 

XXV. 


•<  The  joyful  king  tnm'd 
Headed  his  host,  and  qtteli'd  the  Daaei 
But  yearly,  when  retum'd  the  night 
Of  his  strange  combat  with  the  spritt. 

His  wound  must  bleed  and  smart  t 
Lord  Gifford  then  would  gibing  my, 
<  Bold  as  ye  were,  my  liege,  ye  pay 

The  penance  of  your  start.' 
Long  since,  beneath  Dunfermline^  BSft, 
Kin^  Alexander  fills  his  grave. 

Our  lady  give  him  rest ! 
Yet  still  the  mighty  spear  and  shield 
The  elfin  warriur  doth  wield. 

Upon  the  brown  hill's  breast; 
And  many  a  knight  hath  proved  his  chaac 
In  the  charm'd  ring  to  break  a  lance, 

But  all  have  foully  sped  ; 
Save  two,  as  legends  tell,  and  they 
Were  Wallace  wight,  and  Gilbert  Hay.— 

Gentles,  my  tale  is  said." — 

XXVL 

The  quaighs*  were  deep,  the  liquor  stroe| 
And  on  the  tale  the  yeomen-throog. 
Had  made  a  comment  sage  and  long. 

But  Maimion  gave  a  sign  { 
And,  with  their  lord,  the  squires  retire; 
The  rest,  around  the  hostel  fire. 

Their  drowsy  limbs  recline: 
For  pillow,  underneath  each  head, 
The  quiver  and  the  targe  were  laid. 
Deep  slumbering  on  the  hostel  floor, 
Oppress *d  with  toil  and  ale,  they  snore  i 
The  dying  flame,  in  fitful  change. 
Threw  on  the  group  its  shadows  strange. 

XXVIL 

Apart,  and  nestling  in  the  hay 
Of  a  waste  loft,  Fitx-Eustace  lay  i 

*  A  wooden  cup,  competed  of  suves  hooped  tNi 
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by  the  pale  moonlight,  were  seen 
[dings  of  his  roantle  green : 
'  he  dreamt,  as  youth  will  dreuB» 
t  by  thicket,  or  by  stream, 
k  or  hound,  of  ring  oc  glove. 
Iter  yet,  of  lady's  lore, 
ious  tread  his  slumber  broke, 
ose  beside  him,  when  he  woke, 
nbeam  half,  and  half  in  gloom, 
I  taU  form  with  nodding  plume  i 
e  his  dagger  Eustace  drew, 
«ter  Marmion's  voice  he  knew. 

XXVIII. 
:z-Eustace !  rise, — I  cannot  rest, 
lurls  wild  legend  haunts  my  breut, 
aver  thoughts  have  chafed  my  mood, 
r  roust  cool  my  feverish  blood } 
in  would  I  ride  forth,  to  see 
ene  of  elfin  chivalry, 
and  saddle  me  my  steed, 
entle  Eustace,  take  good  heed 
lost  not  rouse  the  drowsy  slaves  i 
d  not  that  the  prating  knaves 
use  for  saying,  o*er  their  ale, 
could  credit  such  a  tale.*' 
«ftly  down  the  steps  they  slid, 
e  tne  stable  door  undid, 
arkling,  Marmion's  steed  array'd, 
whispering,  thus  the  baron  said  ^— 

XXIX. 

:  never,  good  my  youth,  hear  tell 
I  on  the  hour  when  I  was  bom, 
»fge,  who  graced  my  sire's  chapelle, 
from  his  steed  of  marble  fell, 
eary  wight  forlorn  P 
ittering  chaplains  all  agree, 
umpion  left  his  steed  to  me. 
^,  the  omen's  truth  to  show, 
.  could  meet  thb  elfin  foe ! 
would  I  battle  for  the  right 
c  one  question  at  the  sprite  :— 
ho^ight !  for  elves,  if  elves  there  be, 
ipty  race,  by  fount  or  sea, 
ihiog  waters  dance  and  sing, 
nd  the  green  oak  wheel  they  ring."-^ 
ipeaking,  he  his  steed  bestrode, 
rom  the  hostel  slowly  rode. 

XXX. 

<ustace  follow 'd  him  abroad, 
lark'd  him  pace  the  village  road, 
jten'd  to  his  horse's  tramp, 
,  by  the  lessening  sound, 
Iged  that  of  the  Pictish  camp 
d  Marmion  sought  the  round, 
er  it  seem'd,  In  the  squire's  eyes, 
me,  so  wary  held,  and  wise,— 
om,  'twas  said,  he  scarce  received 
>spel  what  the  church  believed, 
1,  stirr'd  by  idle  tale, 
orth  in  silence  of  the  night, 
ping  half  to  meet  a  sprite, 
ly'd  in  plate  and  mail, 
ttle  did  Fitz-Eustace  know, 
passions,  in  contending  flow 
\x  the  strongest  mind : 


Wearied  from  doubt  to  doubt  to  flee, 
We  welcome  fond  credulity, 
Guide  confident,  though  blind. 

XXXL 

Little  for  this  Fitz-Eustace  ctred. 
But,  patient,  waited  till  he  heard. 
At  distance,  prick'd  to  utmost  speed. 
The  foot-tramp  of  a  flying  steed. 

Come  townward  rushing  on  t 
First,  dead,  as  if  on  tnrf  it  trod,         ^ 
Then  clattering  on  the  village  road. 
In  other  pace  than  forth  be  yode,* 

Retum'd  Lord  Marmion. 
Down  hastily  he  sprang  from  telle. 
And,  in  his  haste,  well  nigh  he  felli 
To  the  squire's  band  the  rein  he  threw. 
And  spoke  no  word  as  he  witiidrew  t 
But  yet  the  moonlight  did  betray. 
The  falcon  crest  was  soil'd  with  clay  t 
And  plainly  might  Fitz-Eustace  see. 
By  stains  upon  the  charger's  knee. 
And  his  left  side,  that  on  the  moor 
He  had  not  kept  his  footing  sure. 
Long  musing  on  these  wondrous  signs. 
At  length  to  rest  the  squire  recUnei— 
Broken  and  short  j  for  still  between. 
Would  dreams  of  terror  intervene  i 
Eustace  did  ne'er  so  blithely  mark 
The  first  notes  of  the  morning  lark. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  IT. 
TO  JAMBi  8KSHB,  B8Q. 

Athettiel,  Ettriek  Formt, 

An  ancient  minstrel  sagely  said, 

•«  Where  is  the  life  which  late  we  led  ?" 

That  motely  clown,  in  Ardenwood,  * 

Whom  humorous  Jaques  with  envy  view'd. 

Not  e'en  that  clown  could  amplify. 

On  this  trite  text,  so  long  as  I. 

Eleven  years  we  now  may  tell. 

Since  ve  have  known  each  other  well; 

Since,  riding  side  by  side,  our  hand 

First  drew  the  voluntary  brand  { 

And  sure,  through  many  a  varied  scene, 

Unkiodness  never  came  between. 

Avay  these  winged  years  have  flows, 

Ti  join  the  mass  of  ages  gone ; 

And  though  deep  mark'd,  like  all  below, 

With  checker'd  shades  of  joy  and  wo  t 

Though  thou  o'er  realms,  and  seas  bastianfa^ 

Mark'd  cities  lost,  and  empires  ehangel. 

While  here,  at  home,  my  narrower  kei 

Somewhat  of  manners  saw,  and  men ; 

Though  varying  wishes,  hopes,  and  fe<s, 

Fever'd  the  progress  of  these  years, 

Yet  now  days,  weeks,  and  months,  but 

The  recollection  of  a  dream  i 

So  still  we  glide  down  to  the  sea 

Of  fatbomlcM  eternity.  | 

Even  now  it  scarcely  stems  a  day. 

Since  first  I  tumM  this  idle  lay » 
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A  task  80  often  thrown  iside, 
When  leisure  gnvtt  cares  denied, 
That  now,  November's  dreary  gale, 
Whose  voice  inspired  my  opening  tale, 
That  same  November  gale  once  more 
Whirls  the  dry  leaves  on  Yarrow  shore. 
Their  vex*d  boughs  streaming  to  the  sky, 
Once  more  our  naked  birches  sigh. 
And  Blackhonse  heights,  and  Ettrick  Pen, 
Have  donn'd  their  wintry  shrouds  again ; 
And  mountain  dark,  and  flooded  mead. 
Bid  us  forsake  the  banks  of  Tweed. 
Earlier  than  wont  along  Ibe  sky, 
Miz*d  with  the  rack,  the  snowmists  fly  s 
The  shepherd,  who,  in  summer  sun. 
Has  something  of  our  envy  won. 
As  thou  with  pencil,  I  with  pen. 
The  features  traced  of  hill  and  glen  i 
He  who,  outstretch'd  the  livelong  day, 
At  ease  among  the  heath-flowers  lay, 
ViewM  the  light  clouds  with  vacant  look 
Or  slumber'd  o'er  his  tatter'd  book, 
Oi  idly  busied  him  to  guide 
His  angle  o'er  the  lessen 'd  tide  i— 
At  midnight  now,  the  snowy  plain 
Finds  sterner  labour  for  the  swain. 

When  red  hath  set  the  beamless  sun. 
Through  heavy  vapours  dank  and  dun  i 
When  the  tired  ploughman,  dry  and  warm. 
Hears,  half  asleep,  the  rising  storm 
B  urling  the  hail  and  sleeted  rain, 
A  gainst  the  casement's  tinkling  pane  i 
The  sounds  that  drive  wild  deer,  and  ibz. 
To  shelter  in  the  brake  and  rocks, 
A  re  warnings  which  the  shepherd  ask 
X'o  dismal  and  to  dangerous  task. 
Oft  he  looks  forth,  and  hopes,  in  vain, 
1'he  blast  may  sink  in  mellowing  rain  i 
Till,  dark  above  and  while  below. 
Decided  drives  the  flakes  of  snow. 
And  forth  the  hardy  swain  must  go. 
]x>ng,  with  dejected  look  and  whine. 
To  leave  his  hearth  the  dogs  repine ; 
IVhistling  and  cheering  them  to  aid, 
^iround  his  backs  he  wreathes  the  plaid; 
Iln  flock  he  gathers,  and  he  guides 
I'o  open  downs  and  mountaia  sides, 
Wheie  fiercest  though  the  tempest  blow, 
Least  deeply  lies  the  drift  below. 
The  I  lust,  that  whistles  o'er  the  fells, 
Stiflfeiis  his  locks  to  icicles; 
Oft  he  looks  back,  while,  streaming  Car, 
His  cottage  window  seems  a  star, — 
Loses  its  feeble  gleam,— and  then 
Turns  patient  to  the  blast  again, 
And,  facing  to  the  tempest's  sweep, 
Drives  thrtuigh  the  gloom  his  lagging  sheep. 
If  fail «  his  heart,  if  his  limbs  fail. 
Benumbing  death  is  in  the  gale ; 
His  puths,  his  landmaiks,  all  unknown, 
Close  to  the  hut  no  raore  his  own, 
Close  to  the  aid  he  souj^hl  in  vain, 
The  riorn  may  find  the  stiffenM  swain; 
The  ^  f idow  sees,  at  dawning  pale. 
His  0  rphans  raise  their  feeble  wail  z 
And,  close  benide  him,  in  the  snow, 
Poor  Yarrow,  partner  of  their  wo. 


Couches  upon  his  maftcr's  bieast, 
And  licks  his  cheek  to  bresk  his  rat 

Who  envies  now  the  shepberd'i  kf. 
His  healthy  fare,  hiv  mr&l  cot. 
His  summer  couch  by  greenwood  tm, 
His  rustic  kirn's*  loud  revelry. 
His  native  hill-notes,  tuned  oo  hi|k, 
To  Marion  of  the  blithesome  eye; 
His  crook,  his  scrip,  his  oaten  reed, 
And  all  Arcadia*!  golden  creed  ? 

Changes  not  so  with  us,  my  Skoi, 
Of  human  life  the  varying  scene? 
Our  youthful  summer  oft  we  set 
Dance  by  on  wings  of  game  and  gkt. 
While  the  dark  storm  reseives  its  np. 
Against  the  winter  of  our  age  t 
As  he,  the  ancient  chief  of  Troy, 
His  manhood  spent  in  peace  and  jiy. 
But  Grecian  fires,  and  loud  alafms, 
Call'd  ancient  Priam  forth  to  aim. 
Then  happy  those — since  earth  ■«!  Mi 
His  share  of  pleasure,  share  of  paii. 
Then  happy  those,  beloved  of  hcavti, 
To  whom  the  mingled  cup  is  givcB 
Whose  lenient  sorrows  find  relief. 
Whose  joys  are  chasten'd  by  their  giirf^ 
And  such  a  lot,  my  Skene,  was  thtae, 
When  thou  of  late  wert  doomM  to 
Just  when  thy  bridal  hour  was  by/— 
The  cypress  with  the  myrtle  tie. 
Just  on  thy  bride  her  sire  had  nulod, 
And  bless'd  the  union  of  his  chiU, 
When  love  must  change  its  joyous 
And  wipe  affection's  filial  tear. 
Nor  did  the  actions,  next  his  end. 
Speak  more  the  father  than  the  friend 
Scarce  had  lamented  Forbes  paid 
The  tribute  to  his  minstrers  shade; 
The  talc  of  friendship  scarce  was  told 
Ere  the  narrator's  heart  was  cold — 
Far  we  may  search  before  we  find 
A  heart  so  manly  and  so  kind  .' 
But  not  around  his  honour'd  urn. 
Shall  friends  alone  and  kindred  mouri; 
The  thousand  eyes  his  care  had  driid. 
Pour  at  his  name  a  bitter  tide ; 
And  frequent  falls  the  grateful  d«w. 
For  benefits  the  world  ne'er  kneir. 
If  mortal  charity  dare  claim 
The  Almighty's  attributed  nane, 
Insciibe  above  his  mouldering  clay, 
**  The  widow's  shield,  the  orphan's  stay." 
Nor,  though  it  wake  thy  sorrow,  de«a 
My  verse  intrudes  on  this  s&d  theme; 
For  sacred  was  the  pen  that  wrote, 
"  Thy  father's  friend  forget  thou  noL" 
And  grateful  title  may  1  pleid. 
For  many  a  kindly  word  ani  deed. 
To  bring  my  tribute  to  his  grave : — 
'Tis  little— but  'lis  all  I  have. 

To  thee,  perchance,  this  rambling  strai 
Reralls  our  summer  walks  again  ; 
When,  doing  naught,— and,  to  «peak  tiur 
Not  anxious  to  find  uught  to  do, — 
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oundcd  hills  we  ranged, 
talk  its  topic  changed, 
'  as  our  way, 
II fined,  from  grave  to  gay. 
:  flaggM,  as  oft  will  chance, 
le  to  break  its  trance, 
tit  pleashntly  pursue 
social  silence,  too } 
'  labouring  to  portray 
oak*8  fantastic  spray  | 
r,  with  much  delight, 
f  that  antique  knight, 
une,  ycleped  the  White. 
ct  a  truHty  squire. 
Camp,  with  eyes  of  fire, 
other's  motions  YiewM, 
jppressM  their  ancient  feud, 
whistled  from  the  cloud  i 
vas  lively,  but  not  loud ) 
ite  thorn  the  Mayflower  shed 
;rance  round  our  head  t 
ed  more  merrily 
Msom*d  bough,  than  we. 
some  nights,  too,  have  been  oon, 
r  stript  the  summer's  bowen. 
heard,  what  now  1  bear, 
St  sighing  deep  and  drear, 
rere  bright  and  lamps  beam*d  giy» 
ined  the  lovely  lay ; 
held  a  laggard  soul« 
1  to  quaff  the  sparkling  bowl 
ose  absence  we  deplore, 
«  the  gales  of  Devon's  short, 
nissM,  bewail'd  the  mores 
id  1,  and  dear  loved  R  , 

)se  name  I  may  not  saj^r- 
osa*s  tender  tree 
er  from  the  touch  than  he,— 
>rus  well  combined, 
tT  drown'd  the  whistling  wind, 
'ithin ;  and  care,  without, 
her  nails  to  hear  our  shout 
)  the  buxom  scene 
discourse  might  intervene— 
bone  that  bore  him  best, 
',  hoof,  and  arching  crest : 
d  Tom*s,*  our  chiefest  care, 
0  ride,  and  weapon  wear, 
we've  had ;  and,  though  the  gtme 
be  more  sober  tame, 
the  field  day,  or  the  drill, 
Qportant  now — yet  still 
e  hope  to  share  again. 
\y  thought  inspires  my  itrtin ! 
low,  like  a  hArseman  true, 
on's  march  I  thus  renew. 


Cakto  IV. 

TUB  CAMF. 
I. 

said,  did  blithely  mark 
»tcs  of  the  merry  lark. 


? 


The  lark  sung  ibrill,  the  cock  he  crew. 
And  loudly  Marmion'k  bugle  blew, 
And,  with  their  light  and  lively  call, 
Brought  groom  and  yeoman  to  the  stall. 

Whistling  they  came,  and  free  of  heart, 
But  soon  their  mood  was  changed; 

Complaint  was  heard  on  every  part 
Of  something  disarranged. 
Some  clameor'd  loud  for  armour  kwt  t 
Some  bnwl'd  and  wrangled  with  the  hoit; 
•*  By  Becket's  bones,"  cried  one  <*  I  fear 
That  some  false  Soot  has  stolen  my  spear !" 
Young  Blount,  Lord  Bfarmton's  second  sqotit. 
Found  his  steed  wet  with  sweat  and  mire  i 
Although  the  rated  horseboy  sware, 
Last  night  he  dress'd  him  sleek  and  fair. 
While  chafed  the  inpatient  squire  Uke  tfauader. 
Old  Hubert  shouts,  in  fear  and  wonder,— 
**  Help  gentle  Blount !  help,  comrades  all ! 
Bevis  lies  dying  in  his  stall  i 
To  Marmion  who  the  plight  dare  tell. 
Of  the  good  steed  he  lores  so  well  ?'^^ 
Gaping  for  fear  and  ruth  they  saw 
The  charger  pantinf  on  bis  straw  i 
Till  one,  who  would  seem  wisest 
•*  What  else  but  evil  eouM  betide. 
With  that  cursed  palmer  for  our 
Better  we  had  through  mire  and  bosh 
Been  lantemled  by  friar  Rush." 

IL 

Fitx-Eustaee,  who  the  cause  but  gnetsM, 

Nor  wholly  undentood. 
His  comrade's  clamorous  plaints  snppremM; 

He  knew  Lord  Marmion's  mood. 
Him,  ere  he  issued  forth,  he  sought. 
And  found  deep  plunged  in  gloomy  thought. 

And  did  his  tale  display 
Simply,  as  if  he  knew  of  nanght 

To  cause  such  disarray. 
Lord  Marmion  gave  attention  cold. 
Nor  marvell'd  at  the  wonden  told,-*> 
Tass'd  them  as  accidents  of  course. 
And  bade  his  clarions  sound  to  horse. 

IIL 

Young  Henry  Blount,  meanwhile,  the  eott 
Had  reckon'd  with  their  Scottish  host; 
And  as  the  charge  he  cast  and  paid, 
<«  III  thou  deservest  thy  hire,"  he  said  f 

<*  Dost  see,  thou  knave,  my  horse'k  pUglitl 
Fairies  have  ridden  him  all  the  night, 

And  left  him  in  a  foam ! 
I  trust  that  won  a  conjuring  bend. 
With  English  cross,  and  blaiing  brtiid. 
Shall  drive  the  devils  from  this  land 

To  their  infernal  homet 
For  in  this  haunted  den,  I  trow, 
All  night  they  trampled  to  and  fro,** 
The  laughing  host  look'd  on  the  hire,-* 
«*  Gramercy,  gentle  southern  squire, 
And  if  thou  comest  among  the  rest. 
With  Scottish  broad  sword  to  be  blest. 
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Sharp  be  the  braDd,  and  sure  the  blow. 
And  short  the  pang  to  undergo.'*— 
Here  atay'd  their  talk,— for  Marmion 
Gave  DOW  the  signal  to  set  on. 
The  palmer  showing  forth  the  way. 
They  journey'd  all  the  niorning  day. 

IV. 

The  green-sward  way  was  smooth  aad  good. 

Through  Uumbie*s  and  through  Saltoun'i  wood ; 

A  forest  glade  which,  varying  still, 

Here  gave  a  view  of  dale  and  hill  { 

There  narrower  closed,  till  over  head 

A  vaulted  screen  the  branches  made. 

**  A  pleasant  path,**  Fitz-EusUce  said ; 

**  Such  as  were  errant-knights  might  see 

Adventures  of  high  chivalry; 

Might  meet  some  damsel  flying  fast, 

With  hair  unbound,  and  looks  aghast ; 

And  smooth  snd  level  course  were  here. 

In  her  defence  to  break  a  spear. 

Here,  too,  are  twilight  nooks  and  dells 

And  oft,  in  such,  the  story  tells. 

The  damsel  kind,  from  danger  freed. 

Did  grateful  pay  her  champion's  meed." — 

He  spoke  to  cheer  lord  Marroion's  mind ; 

Ferchance  to  show  his  lore  design 'd ; 
For  Eustace  much  had  pored 

Upon  a  huge  romantic  tome. 

In  the  hall-window  of  his  home. 

Imprinted  at  the  antique  dome 
Of  Caxton  or  De  Worde. 

Therefore  he  spoke, — but  spoke  in  vain, 

For  Marmion  answer'd  naught  again. 

V. 

Now  sudden,  distant  trumpets  shrill. 
In  notes  proIongM  by  wood  and  hill, 

Were  heard  to  echo  far ; 
Each  ready  archer  grasp'd  his  bow. 
But  by  the  flourish  soon  they  know. 

They  breathed  no  point  of  war. 
Yet  cautious,  as  in  foeman*s  land. 
Lord  Marmion's  order  speeds  the  band 

Some  opener  ground  to  gain  ; 
And  scarce  a  furlong  had  they  rode. 
When  thinner  trees,  receding,  show'd 

A  little  woodland  plain. 
Just  in  that  advantageous  glade 
The  halting  troop  a  line  had  made. 
As  forth  from  the  opposing  shade 

Issued  a  gallant  train. 

VI. 

First  came  the  trumpets  at  whose  clang 

So  late  the  forest  echoes  rang ; 

On  prancing  steeds  they  forward  press'd. 

With  scarlet  mantle,  azure  vest ; 

Each  at  his  trump  a  banner  wore. 

Which  Scotland's  royal  scutcheon  bore  ; 

Heralds  and  punuivants,  by  name 

Bute,  Islay,  Marchmount,  Rothsay,  came, 
In  painted  tabards,  proudly  showing 
Guleti,  argent,  or,  and  azure  flowing, 
Attendant  on  a  king-it-arms, 


Whose  hand  the  armorial  trai 
That  feudal  strife  bad  often  q«tU*i, 
When  wildest  its 


VIL 

He  was  a  man  of  middle  age ; 
In  aspect  manly,  grave,  and 

As  on  king's  errand  come  f 
But  in  the  glances  of  hie  eye, 
A  penetrating,  keen,  and  ely 

Expression  found  its  bome ; 
The  flash  of  that  satiric  rage. 
Which,  bursting  on  the  early 
Branded  the  vices  of  the  age. 

And  broke  the  keys  of  Rome. 
On  milk-white  palfrey  fortli  be 
His  cap  of  maintenance  wai 

With  the  proud  heron  plmne. 
From  his  steed's  shoalder,  toia 

Silk  housings  swept  tbe  gioond. 
With  Scotland's  arms,  device,  aad 

£mbroider*d  round  and  nrand. 
The  double  treasure  might  jo«  see. 

First  by  Achaius  bome. 
The  thistle,  and  the  fleur-de-lis. 

And  gallant  unicorn. 
So  bright  the  kings  armorial  coat. 
That  scarce  the  dazzled  eye  coeld  aoli. 
In  living  colours  blazon 'd  Inave, 
The  lion,  which  his  title  gave. 
A  train,  which  well  l>eseem'd  his  state. 
But  all  unarm'd,  around  him  wait 

Still  is  thy  name  in  high  acconat. 
And  still  thy  verse  has  charms 

Sir  David  Lindesay  of  the  Mount, 
Lord  lion-king-at-arms  ! 

vin. 

Down  from  his  horse  did  Marmion  spnsf. 
Soon  as  he  saw  the  lion-king ; 
For  well  the  stately  baron  knew 
To  him  such  courtesy  was  doe. 
Whom  royal  James  himself  had  crwi 
And  on  his  temples  placed  the  rouad 

Of  Scotland's  ancient  diadem  ; 
And  wet  his  brow  with  ballow'd  wins, 
And  on  his  finger  given  to  shine 
The  emblematic  gem. 
Their  mutual  greetings  duly  made. 

The  lion  thus  his  message  said : 

"  Though  Scotland's  king  hath  deeply  sw 
Ne'er  to  knit  faith  with  Henry 
And  strictly  hath  forbid  resort 
From  England  to  his  royal  coart ; 
Yet,  for  he  knows  lonf  Marmion's 
And  honours  much  his  warlike  fsHM, 
My  liege  hath  deem'd  it  shame,  and  lack 
Of  courtesy,  to  turn  him  t>ack  : 
And,  by  his  order,  I,  your  guide. 
Must  lodging  fit  and  fvir  provide. 
Till  finds  king  James  meet  Mmt  to 
The  flower  of  English  chivalry.** 

IX. 

Though  inly  chafed  at  this  delay. 
Lord  Marmion  bears  it  as  he  may. 


MARMION. 


liner,  his  mjsteriout  guide, 

Dg  thus  his  place  supplied, 
ht  to  Uke  lemve  in  vain  t 
vas  the  ]ion-king*«  comimnd, 
3ne  who  rode  in  Marmion's  band 
Id  sever  from  the  train : 
ind  has  here  enow  of  spies 

Heron's  witching  eyes  :*' 
rrhmount  thus,  apart,  he  said, 
r  pretext  to  Marmion  made. 
;ht  hand  path  they  now  decline, 
ice  against  the  stream  the  Tyne. 

X. 

^h  up  that  wild  dale  they  wind, 
re  Critchtoun-castle  crowns  the  bank  i 
>re  the  lion's  care  assign 'd 
iging  meet  for  Marmion's  rank, 
astle  rises  on  the  steep 
lie  green  vale  of  Tyne  ; 
r  beneath,  where  slow  thej  creep 
KX>1  to  eddy,  dark  and  deep, 
alders  moist,  and  willows  weep, 
hear  her  streams  repine, 
wers  in  different  ages  rose ; 
various  architecture  shows 
builders'  various  bands ; 
ity  mass  that  could  oppose, 
deadliest  hatred' fired  iu  foet, 
vengeful  Douglas  bands. 

XI. 

x)un  !  though  now  thy  miry  court 
pens  the  lazy  steer  and  sheep, 

turrets  rude  and  totter'd  keep 
wen  the  minstrel's  loved  resort 
rt  I  traced,  within  thy  fort, 
louldering  shields  the  mystic  sense, 
cheons  of  honour,  or  pretence, 
!r'd  in  old  armorial  sort, 
lains  of  rude  magnificence, 
holly  yet  hath  time  defaced 

lordly  gallery  fair ; 
it  the  stony  chord  unbraced, 
>  twisted  knots,  with  roses  laced, 
m  thy  ruin'd  stair. 
ses  unimpair'd,  below, 
>urt-yard's  graceful  portico ; 

its  cornice,  row  and  row, 

hewn  facets  richly  show 

ir  pointed  diamond  form, 

h  there  but  homeless  cattle  go 

ihield  them  from  the  storm. 

httddering,  still  may  we  explore, 

tn  oft  whilome  were  captives  pent, 

irkness  of  thy  massy-more  :* 

from  thy  grass-grown  battlement, 

race,  ii^ndulating  line, 

luggish  mazes  of  the  Tyne. 

XII. 

er  aspect  Crichtoun  show'd, 
ough  its  portal  Marmion  rode; 
»t  'twas  melancholy  state 
red  him  at  the  outer  gate  { 
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For  none  were  in  the  castle  then 

But  women,  boys,  or  aged  men. 

With  eyes  scarce  dried,  the  torrowlng  duM, 

To  welcome  noble  Bfarmion,  came  { 

Her  son,  a  stripling  twelve  years  old, 

Proffer'd  the  baron  1  rein  to  hold  i  ^ 

For  each  man  that  could  draw  a  sword 

Had  march'd  that  morning  with  their  lord. 

Earl  Adam  Hepburn, — be  who  died 

On  Flodden  by  his  sovereign*!  side. 

Long  may  his  lady  look  in  vain  ! 

She  ne'er  shall  see  his  gallant  train 

Come  sweeping  back  through  Crichtoun-ter. 

Twas  a  brave  race,  before  the  name 

Of  hated  Bothweli  stain'd  their  lame. 

XIII. 

And  here  two  days  did  Marmion  rest. 
With  every  rite  that  honour  claims. 
Attended  as  the  king's  own  guest  |— 
Such  the  command  of  royal  James, 
Who  marshall'd  them  his  lands  vnj. 
Upon  the  Borough-moor  that  lay. 
Perchance  he  would  not  foeman*!  9iy% 
Upon  his  gathering  host  should  prj. 
Till  full  prepared  was  every  band 
To  march  against  the  English  land. 
Here  while  they  dwelt,  did  Lindesty^  wit 
Oft  cheer  the  heron's  moodier  fit: 
And,  in  his  turn,  be  knew  to  priz* 
Lord  Mannkm*!  powerful  mind,  and  wiee 
Train'd  in  the  lore  of  Rome  and  GiMet, 
And  polictei  of  war  and  peace. 

xn\ 

It  chanced,  as  fell  the  second  night. 

That  on  the  battlement  they  walk'd. 
And,  by  the  slowly  fading  light,  • 

On  yar>'ing  topics  talk'd ; 
And,  unaware,  the  herald-baid 
Said,  Marmion  might  his  toil  have  ipirtd 

In  travelUlf  sofar; 
For  that  a  messenger  from  heaven 
In  vain  to  James  had  counsel  given 

Against  the  English  war  i 
And,  closer  question'd,  thus  be  told 
A  tale  which  chroniclet  of  old 
In  Scottish  story  have  enroll'di— 

XV. 

SIB  DAVIO  UlTDESAT'i  TALK. 

«  Of  all  the  palaces  so  fair. 

Built  for  the  royal  dwelling. 
In  Scotland,  far  beyond  compare 

Linlithgow  is  excelling  i        9 
And  in  its  park,  in  jovial  June, 
How  sweet  the  merry  linnet's  tune. 

How  blithe  the  blackbirdl  Uy  ! 
The  wild  buck  bells*  from  ferny  brake. 
The  coot  dives  merry  on  the  lake. 
The  saddest  heart  might  pleasure  tak» 

To  see  all  nature  gay. 
But  June  is  to  our  sovereign  dear 
The  heaviest  month  in  all  the  yeart 
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Too  well  his  cause  of  grief  you  know, 
Juneikw  his  father's  overthrow. 
Wo  to  the  traitors  who  could  bring 
The  princely  boy  against  bis  king ! 
Still  in  his  conscience  bums  the  sting. 
|d  offices  as  strict  as  lent. 
King  James's  June  is  ever  spent 

XVI. 

**  When  last  this  ruthful  month  wti 
And  in  Linlithgow's  holy  dome 

The  king,  as  woot,  was  praying ; 
While  for  his  royal  father's  soul. 
The  chanters  sung,  the  bells  did  toll, 

The  bishop  mass  was  saying— 
For  now  the  year  brought  rouod  again 
The  day  the  luckless  king  was  slain— 
In  Katharine's  aisle  the  monarch  knelt. 
With  sackcloth  shirt,  and  iron  belt. 

And  eyes  with  sorrow  streaming ; 
Around  him,  in  their  stalls  of  state. 
The  thistle's  knight-companions  sate. 

Their  banners  o'er  them  beaming. 

I,  too,  was  there,  and,  sooth  to  tell, 

Bedeafen'd  with  the  jiogling  knell. 

Was  watching  where  the  sunbeams  fell. 
Through  the  stain 'd  casement  gleaming  s 

But,  while  I  mark'd  what  next  befell. 
It  seem'd  as  I  were  dreaming. 
Stepp'd  from  the  crowd  a  ghostly  wight. 
In  azure  gown,  with  cincture  white, 
His  forehead  bald,  his  head  was  bare, 
Down  hung  at  length  his  yellow  hair.— 
Now  mock  me  not  when,  good  my  lord, 
I  pledge  to  you  my  knightly  word, 
That,  when  I  saw  his  placid  grace, 
His  simple  majesty  of  face, 
His  solemn  bearing,  and  his  pace 

So  stately  gliding  on, — 
SeemM  to  me  ne'er  did  limner  paint 
So  just  an  image  of  the  saint 
Who  propp'd  the  virgin  in  her  &iot,— 

The  loved  apostle  John. 

XVII. 

"  He  stepp'd  before  the  monarch's  chair. 
And  stood  with  rustic  plainness  there, 

And  little  reverence  made  { 
Nor  htad,  nor  body,  bow*d  nor  bent, 
But  on  the  desk  his  arm  he  lent. 

And  words  like  these  he  said. 
In  a  low  voice, — but  never  tone 
So  thrill'd  through  vein,  and  nerve,  and  bonei 

*  My  mother  sent  me  from  afar, 
Sir  king,  to  warn  thee  not  to  war^ — 

Wo  waits  on  thine  array  ; 
If  war  thou  wilt,  of  woman  fair, 
Her  witching  wiles  and  wanton  snare, 
James  Stuart,  doubly  warn*d  beware: 

God  keep  thee  as  he  may  !' 
The  wondering  monarch  seem'd  to  seek 

For  answer,  and  found  none ; 
And  when  he  raised  his  head  to  speak, 

The  monitor  was  gone. 
The  marshal  1  and  myself  had  cast 
To  stop  him  as  he  outward  past  i 


But,  lighter  than  the  wUrlwM'klM 
He  vanish 'd  from  oar  «3re% 

Like  sunbeam  on  the  ImHow 
That  glances  bu%^iMl 

XVIIL 

While  Lindetay  told  this  manrri 

The  twilight  was  so  p^le. 
He  mark'd  not  Marmioa^  eokmr  i 

While  listening  to  the  tnle: 
But,  after  a  suspended  pause. 
The  baron  spoke : — **  Of  nntore^  biit 

So  strong  I  held  the  force. 
That  never  superhuman  cause 

Could  e'er  control  their  course  i 
And,  three  days  since,  had  jodged  jsb 
Was  but  to  make  your  guest  your  gaa 
But  I  have  seen,  since  past  the  TwecA 
What  much  has  changed  my  skeptic  o 
And  made  me  credit  aught." — He  stail 
And  seem'd  to  wish  hb  words  unsaid: 
But,  by  that  strong  emotion  piess^ 
Which  prompts  us  to  unloed  ov  bni 

E'en  when  discovery's  pain. 
To  Lindesay  did  at  length  unfoU 
The  tale  his  village  host  had  told 
At  Giffbrd,  to  his  train. 
Naught  of  the  palmer  iays  he  fhae. 
And  naught  of  Constance  or  of  Claic: 
The  thoughts  which  broke  his  sleeps  ki 
To  mention  but  as  feverish  dreams. 

XIX. 
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In  vain,"  said  he,  **  to  rest  I  spread 
My  burning  limbs,  and  couch*d  my  beai 

Fantastic  thoughts  returned; 
And,  by  their  wild  dominion  led. 

My  heart  within  me  bum*d. 
So  sore  was  the  delirious  goad, 
I  took  my  steed  and  forth  I  rode. 
And,  as  the  moon  shone  bright  and  eoM 
Soon  reached  the  camp  upon  the  wold. 
The  southern  entrance  I  pa«t  through. 
And  halted,  and  my  bui;le  blew. 
Methouj^ht  an  answer  met  my  ear,^ 
Yet  was  the  blast  !io  low  and  drear. 
So  hollow,  and  so  faintly  blown. 
It  might  be  echo  of  my  own. 

XX. 

"  Thus  judging,  for  a  little  space 
I  listenM,  ere  1  left  the  place ; 
But  scarce  could  tru<t  my  eyes. 
Nor  yet  can  think  they  served  me  tn 
When  sudden  in  the  ring  I  view, 
In  form  distinct  of  shape  and  hue, 
A  mounted  champion  rise.-* 
Tve  fou;;ht,  lord  lion,  many  a  day. 
In  sin(;1e  H^ht  and  mixM  affray. 
And  ever,  I  myself  may  say. 

Have  borne  me  as  a  knight; 
But  when  thi^  unexpected  foe 
SeemM  starting  from  the  gulf  below,"— 
I  care  not  thout^h  the  truth  I  show, 
I  trembled  with  aflright  | 
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[  placed  in  rest  my  spetr, 
I  so  shook  for  ? ery  fetiv 
:•  could  conch  it  right. 

XXI. 

leed  my  tongue  the  issue  tell  ? 
our  course, — my  charger  fell  ,-* 
uld  he  'gainst  the  shock  of  hell  ?— 
d  upon  the  plain. 

r  my  bead,  with  threatening  hand, 
:tre  shook  his  naked  brand,-^ 
id  the  worst  remain  t 
:led  eyes  I  upward  cast,— 
liog  hell  itself  could  blast 
sight  like  what  I  saw  ! 
his  face  the  moonbeam  strook,— 
ould  never  be  mistook ! 
the  stern  vindictive  look, 
eld  my  breath  for  awe. 
e  face  of  one  who,  fled 
^  climes,  has  long  been  dead, — 
,  believe  the  last ; 
r,  from  visor  raised,  did  stare 
a  warrior,  with  a  glare 
mly  and  so  ghast 
•>r  my  head  he  shook  the  blade : 
D  to  good  saint  George  I  pray'd. 
It  time  e*er  I  ask'd  his  aid,) 
joged  it  in  bis  sheath ; 
his  courser  mounting  light, 
iM  to  vanish  from  my  sight  t      • 
>nbeam  drooped,  and  deepest  night 
down  upon  the  heath.— 
long  to  tell  what  cause  I  have 
ow  his  face  that  met  me  there, 
f  his  hatred  from  the  grave, 
mber  upper  air ; 
alive,  good  cause  had  he 
ly  mortal  enemy."— 

XXII. 

M  Sir  David  of  the  mount  { 
rarn*d  in  story,  'gan  recount 
chance  had  hap*d  of  old, 
Dce,  near  Norham,  there  did  fight 
:e  fell,  of  fiendish  might, 
ess  of  a  Scottish  knight, 
Brian  Bulmer  bold, 
in*d  him  nigh  to  disallow 
of  his  baptismal  vow. 
jch  a  phantom,  too,  'tis  said, 
ghland  broadsword,  targe,  and  plaid, 
iiigers  red  with  gore, 
in  Rothiemurchus's  glade, 
t  the  sable  pine  trees  shade 
tmantoul,  and  Achnaslaid, 
:>uchty,  or  Glenmore. 
,  whate'er  such  legends  say, 
ike  demon,  host,  or  fay, 
>untain,  moor,  or  plain, 
in  faith,  in  bosom  bold, 
D  of  chivalry  should  hold 
•  midnight  terrors  vain  | 
om  have  such  spirits  power 
I,  save  in  the  evil  hoar, 


When  guUt  we  nedltite  within, 
Or  harbour  unrepeoted  tin.*'  " 

Lord  Marmion  tum'd  him  half  aside, 
And  twice  to  clear  his  voice  he  tried. 

Then  prets'd  Sir  David's  hand,-* 
But  naught,  at  length,  in  answer  said  i 
And  here  their  farther  converse  staid. 

Each  ordering  that  his  band 
Should  bowne  them  with  the  rising  day. 
To  Scotland's  camp  to  take  their  way,-« 

Such  was  the  king's  comonnd. 

XXIIL 

Early  they  took  Dun-Edin's  road, 
And  I  could  trace  each  step  they  trode ; 
Hill,  brook,  nor  dell,  nor  rock,  nor  stone. 
Lies  on  the  path  to  me  unknown. 
Much  might  it  boast  of  storied  lore  { 
But,  passing  such  digression  o'er, 
Sufilce  it  that  their  route  was  laid 
Across  the  furzy  hills  of  Braid. 
They  pass'd  the  glen  and  scanty  rill, 
And  climb'd  the  opposing  bank,  until 
They  gain'd  the  top  of  Blackford  UilL 

XXIV. 

Blackford !  on  whose  uncultured  breast. 

Among  the  broom,  and  thorn,  and  whin, 
A  truant  boy,  I  sought  the  oest, 
Or  listed,  as  I  lay  at  rest. 

While  rose,  on  breezes  thin. 
The  murmur  of  the  city  crowd. 
And,  from  his  steeple  Jangling  loud. 

Saint  G lie's  mingling  din— > 
Now,  from  the  summit  of  the  plain. 
Waves  all  the  hill  with  yellow  grain  i 

And,  o'er  the  lanscape-as  I  look, 
Naught  do  I  see  unchanged  remain. 

Save  the  rude  clifls  and  chiming  brook i 
To  me  they  make  a  heavy  moan 
Of  early  friendihips  past  and  gone. 
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But  different  far  the  change  hu  been. 

Since  Marmion,  from  the  crown 
Of  Blackford,  saw  that  martial  scene 

Upon  the  t>ent  so  brown  x 
Thousand  pavilions,  white  as  snow. 
Spread  all  the  Borough»moor  below,       ^ 

Upland,  and  dale,  and  down ; — 
A  thousand  did  I  say  ?    I  ween. 
Thousand  on  thousands  there  were  seeo. 
That  checker'd  all  the  heath  between 

The  streamlet  and  the  town  x 
In  crossing  ranks  extending  far, 
Forming  a  camp  irregular  \ 
Oft  giving  way  where  still  there  stood 
Some  relics  of  the  old  oak  wood. 
That  darkly  huge  did  intervene. 
And  tamed  the  glaring  white  with  green t 
In  these  extended  lines  there  lay 
A  martial  kingdom's  vast  array. 

XXVL 
For  from  Hebudes,  dark  with  rain, 
To  eastern  Loden**  fertile  plain, 
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And  from  the  louthern  Rediwira  cdf« 
To  faAbeit  Rotse's  rocky  ledge  i 
From  west  to  east,  from  Muth  to  aortb* 
Scotland  leot  all  her  warrion  forth. 
Mannion  might  bear  the  mingled  hmn 
Of  myriads  up  the  mountain  come  i 
The  horses*  tramp,  and  tingling  claok 
Where  chiefs  reviewM  their  vassal  link, 

A.nd  charger's  shrilling  neigh ; 
And  see  the  shifting  lines  advance, 
While  frequent  flash'd,  from  shield  and  hnM, 

The  sun's  reflected  ray. 

XXVIi 

Thin  curling  in  the  morning  air, 

The  wreaths  of  falling  smoke  declare 

To  embers  now  the  b»nd  decay'd. 

Where  the  night-watch  their  fires  had  made. 

They  saw,  slow  rolling  on  the  plain. 

Full  many  a  baggage-cart  and  wain, 

And  dire  artillery's  clumsy  car. 

By  sluggish  oxe^  tuggM  to  war ; 

And  there  irere  Aothwick's  sisters  seven,* 

And  culTerins  which  France  had  given. 

Ill-omen*d  gift  *  the  guns  remain 

The  conqueror's  spoil  on  Flodden  plain. 

XXVIII. 

Nor  mark'd  they  less,  where  in  the  air 
A  thousand  streamers  flaunted  fair ; 
Various  in  shape,  device,  and  hue. 
Green,  sanguine,  purple,  red,  and  blue. 
Broad,  narrow,  swallow-taiPd,  and  square, 
Scroll,  pennon,  pensil,  bandrol,t  then 

0*cr  the  pavilions  flew. 
Highest  and  midmost,  was  descried 
The  royal  banner  floating  wide : 
The  staff  a  pine  tree  strong  and  straight, 
Pitch'd  deeply  in  a  massive  stone, 
Which  still  in  memory  is  shown. 
Yet  bent  beneath  the  standard's  weight. 
Whene'er  the  western  wind  unmird. 
With  toil,  the  huge  and  cumbfiPrfold, 
And  gave  to  view  the  dazzling  field, 
Where,  in  proud  Scotland's  royal  shield. 
The  ruddy  lion  ramp'd  in  gold. 
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Lord  Marmion  viewM  the  landscape  bright,— 
He  vlew'd  it  with  a  chiefs  delight, — 
Until  within  him  burn'd  his  heart, 
And  lightning  from  his  eye  did  part. 

As  on  the  battle-day ; 
Such  glance  did  falcon  never  dart, 

When  stooping  on  his  prey. 
*  0  !  well,  lord-lion,  ha^t  thou  said, 
Thy  king  from  warfare  to  dissuade 
Were  but  a  vain  es^ny  ; 
For,  by  St.  Gcorec,  were  that  host  mine, 
Not  power  infernal,  nor  divine. 
Should  once  to  peace  my  soul  incline, 
Till  I  had  dimm'd  their  armv>ur''i  shine 
In  gloriou!<  l»attle-ffay  !*' — 


Answer'd  the  bard,  of  naldtr  mmit 
**  Fair  is  the  sights    and  yai  "iwinyd 

That  kings  would  thiak  withnl. 
When  peace  and  w^th  tbtir  laadkMl 
'TIS  better  to  sit  still  at  ivst. 

Than  rise,  perchance,  to  CalL" 


•  Seven  culmrins,  »>  callc  !,  fisi  liy  one  B-mhwick. 
t  Each  of  th«^9rt  feudal  ensi^tia  iiiiim*teJ  ihe  difliuent 
lank  of  lh>«e  eniiiled  u>  d'.S|>lax  ih'-m. 


Still  on  the  spot  Lord  HarmiaB  itij^ 
For  fairer  scene  he  ne'er  tnmjU 
When  sated  with  the  raaitiai  shsv 
That  peopled  all  the  plaia  heh»v. 
The  wandering  eye  coold  o*et  itgi^ 
And  mark  the  distant  city  glow 
With  gloomy  splendour  red) 
For  on  the  smoke-wreaths,  hoge  wA 
That  round  her  table  turret's  flow. 
The  morning  beams  were  shed, 
And  tinged  them  with  a  lostie  piMi, 
Like  that  which  streaks  a  thundet-di 
Such  dusky  grandeur  clothed  the  hti| 
Where  the  hugecastle  hoUs  its  stalt, 

And  all  the  steep  slope  down. 
Whose  ridgy  back  heaves  to  the  ikj, 
Piled  deep  and  massy,  close  and  hi^ 
Mine  own  romantic  town  7 
But  northward  far,  with  purer  blase. 
On  Ochil  mountains  fell  the  rays. 
And,  as  each  heathy  top  tbey  kiasM, 
It  gleam'd  a  purple  amethy>L 
Yonder  the  shores  of  Fife  yoa  saw ; 
Here  Preston-bay,  and  Berwick-bv; 
And,  broad  between  them  roll'd. 
The  g.ill.int  Frith  the  eye  muht  noie, 
Whose  islands  on  its  l>o>()m  float 
Like  emerald-i  chased  in  puli. 
Fitz-Ku>tace'  heait  felt  cl  »<ely  pent; 
As  if  to  ^ive  his  rapture  vent. 
The  spur  he  lo  hi*  charter  lent. 

And  ni'ied  hi<(  bridal  hand. 
And,  mnkiit^  dcmi-vault  in  air. 
Cried,  "  Where's  the  coward  that  wouiJ  : 

To  fj^ht  fur  such  a  land  !*' 
The  li'»n  smiled  hi-s  j'»y  to  see; 
Nor  Marmion's  frown  repress M  his  gk«. 
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Tlius  while  they  look'd  a  flouri<h  pro«d« 
Where  mingled  tiump  and  clarion  loud. 

And  hfe,  and  kettle-4l:um. 
And  snckbut  deep,  and  psaltery. 
And  warpipe  with  discordant  cry. 
And  cymbal  cUtteiini^  to  the  *k\\ 
Makins;  wild  mu<ic  l>>ld  and  hi'h. 

I>iil  np  the  mountain  come  : 
The  whiUt  the  belN,  with  distant  chime, 
Merrily  t;.llM  the  hour  of  prime. 

And  thus  the  li'^n  !Kp<tke;— 
"  Thus  cLimiurM  still  the  war-njte«,  wh 
The  kinj  to  m3*<  Ins  w\r  has  ta>o, 
Or  to  St.  (.'atheiine's  of  Sicnne, 

Or  chapel  of  St.  Riteque. 
To  you  they  «peak  o(  mirtial  famet 
But  me  remind  cf  peaceful  gime. 

When  blither  was  their  cheer. 
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ThrilUng  io  Falkland  woods  tiM  air, 
Ib  ngoal  DOM  his  stocd  should  span, 
tet  strive  which  foremost  might  repair 
To  tho  dowD&U  of  the  deer. 

XXXIL 

*  Nor  less,**  he  said,— ^  when  looUng  foftb, 
I  Tiew  yon  empress  of  the  north 

Sit  on  her  hilly  throne  i 
Her  palaee*»  imperial  howers. 
Her  eastle,  proof  to  hoetile  powers, 
Htf  stately  halls  and  holy  towers— 

Nor  less,*'  he  said,  **  I  moan 
To  think  what  wo  mischance  may  hring. 
And  how  these  merry  bells  may  ring 
The  death  dirge  of  our  gallant  king  i 

Or,  with  their  larum,  call 
The  bnrghers  forth  to  watch  and  ward, 
^Geiast  soatbem  sack  and  fires  to  guard 

I>un-Edin*s  leaguerM  walL— 
Wmtt  not  for  my  presaging  thought, 
Iheam  conquest  sure,  or  cheaply  bought ! 

Lord  Marmion,  I  say  nayi— 
Ood  it  the  guider  of  the  field. 
He  breaks  the  champion's  spear  and  shield. 

But  thou  thyself  shalt  say. 
When  joins  yon  host  in  deadly  stowre. 
That  England's  dames  must  weep  in  bower. 

Her  monks  the  death-mass  sing  $ 
For  never  saw'st  thou  such  a  power 

Led  on  by  such  a  king." 
And  now,  down  winding  to  the  plain. 
The  barriers  of  the  camp  they  gain. 

And  there  they  make  a  stay.— 
There  stays  the  minstrel,  till  he  fling 
His  hand  o'er  every  border  string, 
And  fit  his  harp  the  pomp  to  sing 
Of  Scotland's  ancient  court  and  king, 

In  the  succeeding  lay. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  Y. 
TO  OKORGB  BLUSf  B8Q. 

EdMurgK 

Whev  dark  December  glooms  the  day. 
And  tiJres  our  autumn  joys  away  % 
When  short  and  scant  the  sunbeam  throws. 
Upon  the  weary  waste  of  snows, 
A.  cold  and  profitless  regard. 
Like  patron  on  a  needy  bard ; 
When  sylvan  occupation's  done. 
And  o'er  the  chimney  rests  the  gmi. 
And  hang,  in  idle  trophy,  near. 
The  game  pouch,  fishing-rod,  and  spear  t 
When  wiry  terrier,  rough  and  grim. 
And  greyhound,  with  his  length  of  limb. 
And  pointer,  now  employ'd  no  more. 
Camber  our  parlour's  narrow  floor ; 
When  in  his  stall  the  impatient  steed 
If  long  condemn'd  to  rest  and  feed  i 
When  from  our  snow-encireled  home. 
Scarce  cares  the  hardiest  step  to  roam. 
Since  path  is  none,  save  that  to  bring 
The  needful  water  fon  the  spring  i 


When  wrinkled  news-page,  thrice-conn^  o^. 
Beguiles  the  dreary  hour  no  more, 
And  darkling  politician,  cross'd. 
Inveighs  against  the  lingering  post, 
And  answering  housewife  sore  complalafl 
Of  carrier's  »now-impeded  wains  t 
When  sich  the  country  cheer,  I  come. 
Well  pleased,  to  seek  our  city  home ; 
For  converse,  and  for  books  to  change 
The  forest's  melancholy  range. 
And  welcome,  with  renew*d  delight. 
The  busy  day  and  social  night 

Not  here  need  my  desponding  rhyme 
Lament  the  ravages  of  time. 
As  erst  by  Newark's  riren  towers. 
And  Ettrick  stripp'd  of  forest  bowen.* 
True, — Caledonia's  queen  is  changed. 
Since,  on  her  dusky  summit  ranged. 
Within  its  steepy  limits  pent. 
By  bulwark,  line,  and  battlement. 
And  flanking  towers,  and  laky  flood. 
Guarded  and  garrison'd  sh/^tood^ 
Denying  entrance  or  resort. 
Save  at  each  tall  embattled  port ; 
Above  whose  arch,  suspended,  hung 
Portcullis  spiked  with  iron  prong. 
That  long  is  gone, — but  not  so  long. 
Since,  early  closed,  and  opening  late^  />  ' 
Jealous  revolved  the  studded  gate. 
Whose  task,  from  eve  to  morning  tide, 
A  wicket  churlishly  supplied. 
Stem  then,  and  steel-girt  was  thy  brow, 
Dun-Edin  !  0,  how  alter'd  now, 
When  safe  amid  thy  mountain  court 
Thou  sit'st,  like  empreM  at  her  sport. 
And,  liberal,  uncoofioed,  and  free, 
Flinging  thy  white  arms  to  the  sea. 
For  thy  dark  cloud  with  umber'd  lower. 
That  hung  o'er  cliff,  and  lake,  and  tower. 
Thou  gleam 'st  against  the  western  ray 
Ten  thou9e|A  lines  of  brighter  day. 

Not  she,  Wt$  championess  of  old. 
In  Spenser's  magic  tale  enroll'd,— 
She  for  the  charmed  spear  renown 'd. 
Which  forced  each  knight  to  kiss  the  ground,^ 
Not  she  more  changed,  when  placed  at  lett. 
What  time  she  was  Malbecco's  gttest,t 
She  gave  to  flow  her  maiden  resti 
When  from  the  conlefs  grup  relieyed. 
Free  to  the  sight  her  bosom  heaved  i 
Sweet  was  her  blue  eye's  modest  smile. 
Erst  hidden  by  the  aventayle  i 
And  down  her  shoulders  graceful  rollM 
Her  locks  profuse,  of  paly  gold. 
They  who  whilome,  in  midnight  fight. 
Had  marveird  at  her  matchless  might. 
No  less  her  maiden  charms  approved. 
But  looking  liked,  and  liking  loved.| 
The  sight  could  jealous  pangs  beguile. 
And  charm  Malbecco's  charms  awhile; 


*  See  IntrodttcUon  to  Canto  II 

t  See  "  The  Fairf  Queen,"  Book  lU^  Canto  EL 

t  "For  every  one  her  liked,  and  every  one  h 
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And  be,  the  wandering  iqoire  of  dames. 

Forgot  hia  Colurobella's  claims. 

And  passion,  erst  udIcdowd,  could  gain 

The  breast  of  bluot  Sir  8atyrane ; 

Nor  durst  light  Paridel  advance, 

Bold  as  he  was,  a  looser  glance. — 

She  chann*d,  at  once,  and  tamed  the  heart. 

Incomparable  Britomarte ! 

So  thou,  fair  city  !  disarrayM 
Of  battled  wall,  and  rampart's  aid. 
As  stately  seem'st,  but  lovelier  far 
Than  in  that  panoply  of  war. 
Nor  deem  that  from  thy  fenceless  throne 
Strength  and  security  are  flown  i 
Still,  as  of  yore,  the  queen  of  the  north  2 
Still  canst  thou  send  thy  children  forth. 
Ne'er  readier  at  alarm-beirs  call 
Thy  burghers  rose  to  man  thy  wall. 
Than  now,  in  danger,  shall  be  thine. 
Thy  dauntless  voluntary  line ; 
For  fosse  and  turret  proud  to  stand, 
Their  breasts  the  bulwarks  of  the  land. 
Thy  thousands,  train'd  to  martial  toil. 
Full  red  would  stain  their  native  soil. 
Ere  from  thy  mural  crown  there  fell 
The  slightest  knosp,  or  pinnacle. 
And  if  it  come, — as  come  it  may, 
Dun-Edin  !  that  eventful  day. 
Renown M  for  hospitable  deed. 
That  virtue  much  with  heaven  may  plead. 
In  patriarchal  times  whose  care 
Descending  angels  deign'd  to  shares 
That  claim  may  wrestle  blessings  down 
On  those  who  fight  for  the  good  town. 
Destined  in  every  age  to  be 
Refuge  of  injured  royalty; 
Since  first,  when  conquering  York  arose, 
To  Henry  meek  she  gave  repose. 
Till  late,  with  wonder,  grief,  and  awe, 
Great  Bourbon's  relics,  sad  she  saw. 

Truce  to  these  thoughts  ! — for,  at  they  rise. 
How  gladly  I  avert  mine  eyes, 
Bodings,  or  true  or  false,  to  change. 
For  fiction's  fair  romantic  range. 
Or  for  tradition's  dubious  light, 
That  hovers  'twixt  the  day  and  night: 
Dazzling  alternately  and  dim. 
Her  wavering  lamp  IM  rather  trim, 
Knights,  squires,  and  lovely  dames  to  sec. 
Creation  of  my  fantasy. 
Then  gaze  abroad  on  reeky  fen. 
And  make  of  mists  invading  men. — 
Who  loves  not  more  the  night  of  June 
Than  dull  December's  gloomy  noon  ? 
The  moonlight  than  the  fog  of  frost  ? 
And  can  we  say,  which  cheats  the  most  ? 

But  who  shall  teach  my  harp  to  gain 
A  sound  of  the  romantic  strain. 
Whose  Anglo-Norman  tones  whilerc 
Could  win  the  royal  Henry's  ear. 
Famed  Bcaucleic  caW^,  for  that  he  loved 
The  minstrel,  and  his  lay  approved  ? 
Who  shall  these  linirering  notes  icdeem. 
Decaying  on  oblivion's  stream  ; 
Such  notes  as  from  the  Breton  tongue 
Marie  translated,  Blondal  sung  ? — 


O !  bom,  time's  nvge  to  repair. 
And  make  the  dyio^  mutv  thj  caftf 
Who,  whtn  his  tcytbe  ber  houy  fn 
Was  poising  for  the  final  bknr. 
The  weapon  from  bis  band  could 
And  break  his  glass,  and  ahear  ha 
And  bid,  seviving  in  bis  stiaia. 
The  gentle. poet  live  again  t 
Thou,  who  canst  give  to  lightMt  lijr 
An  unpedantic  moral  gay. 
Nor  less  the  dullest  tbcme  bad  ik 
On  wings  of  unexpected  wit  ^ 
In  letters,  as  in  lijfe,  approved. 
Example  honour'd,  and  beloTcd, 
Dear  Ellis  !  to  the  bard  impart 
A  lesson  of  thy  magic  art. 
To  win  at  once  the  bead  and  hcait,— > 
At  once  to  charm,  instruct,  and  mend. 
My  guide,  my  pattern,  and  my  friend ! 
Such  minstrel  lesson  to  beatow 
Be  long  thy  pleasing  task,—- but,  0! 
No  more  by  thy  example  teach 
What  few  can  piactiae,  all  can 
With  even  patience  to  endure 
Lingering  disease,  and  painful 
And  boast  affliction's  pangs  subdued 
By  mild  and  manly  fortitude. 
Enough  the  lesson  has  been  giTsn  i 
Forbid  the  repitition,  Hearen ! 

Come  listen,  then !  for  tbou  bast 
And  loved  the  minstrel's  varying 
Who,  like  his  border  sires  of  old. 
Waked  a  wild  measure,  rude  and  boM, 
Till  Windsor's  oaks,  and  Ascot  plain. 
With  wonder  heard  the  northern  strain. 
Come,  listen  ! — bold  in  thy  applause. 
The  bard  shall  scorn  pedantic  laws. 
And  as  the  ancient  art  could  stain 
Achievements  on  the  storied  pane, 
Irregularly  traced  and  plann'd. 
But  yet  so  glowing  and  so  grand , 
So  shall  he  strive,  in  changeful  hoe. 
Field,  feast,  and  combat,  to  renew, 
Aud  loves,  and  arm,  and  harpers*  glee. 
And  all  the  pomp  of  chivalr}'. 


Canto  V. 


THE  couar. 


I. 

Tiii:  train  hss  left  the  hills  of  Braid} 
The  barrier  guard  have  open  made 
(So  Lindesay  bade)  the  palisade. 

That  closed  the  tented  ground. 
Their  men  the  warders  backward  drew. 
And  carried  pikes  as  they  rode  through. 

Into  its  ample  bound. 
Fast  ran  the  Scottish  warriors  there, 
Upon  the  southern  band  to  stare ; 
And  envy  with  their  wonder  rose. 
To  see  such  well-appointed  foes  \ 
Such  length  of  shafts,  such  mightv  bowv. 
So  huge,  that  many  simply  thought. 
But  fur  a  vaunt  such  weapons  wrought  i 
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little  deem'd  tbeir  force  to  feel 
•u§h  links  of  mail,  tod  pUtet  of  steel, 
D,  nttliog  upon  Floddeo  Tale, 
cloth-ytrd  enows  flew  like  litiL 

IL 

less  did  Mamiion^  skilful  riew 
ce  every  line  end  squadron  throu^  i 
much  he  marvell'd  one  smaU  land 
d  marshal  forth  such  Tarious  band  i 
For  men-at-arms  were  here, 
rily  sheathed  in  mmil  and  plate, 
iron  towers  for  strength  and  weight, 
'lemish  steeds  of  bone  and  height. 
With  battle-axe  and  spear, 
ig  knights  &nd  squires,  a  lighter  train, 
tised  their  chargers  on  the  plain, 
id  of  leg,  of  hand,  and  rein. 
Each  warlike  feat  to  show ) 
ass,  to  wheel,  the  croup  to  gain, 
high  curvett,  that  none  in  vain 
sword-sway  might  descend  amain 
On  fueman*s  casque  below. 
iw  the  hardy  burghers  there 
:h  arm'd,  on  foot,  with  faces  ban, 
For  Tisor  they  wore  none, 
saving  plume,  nor  crest  of  knights 
>umish*d  were  their  corslets  bright, 
r  brigantines,  and  gorgets  light. 
Like  very  silver  shone. 
;  pikes  they  had  for  standing  fight, 
rwo-handed  swords  they  wore, 
many  wielded  mace  of  weight, 
^nd  bucklers  bright  they  bore. 

in. 

wt  the  yeomen,  too,  but  dress'd 

IS  steel  jack,  a  swarthy  vest, 

ith  iron  quilted  well ; 

I  at  his  back,  (a  slender  store,) 

forty  days*  provision  bore, 

I  feudal  statutes  tell. 

mns  were  halbert,  axe,  or  spear, 

Ms-bow  there,  a  hagbut  here, 

dagger-knife,  and  brand — 

r  he  seem'd,  and  sad  of  cheer, 

>th  to  leave  his  cottage  dear, 

id  march  to  foreign  strand ; 

losing,  who  would  guide  his  steer, 

t  till  the  fallow  land. 

deem  not  in  hu  thoughtful  eye 

ivgbt  of  dastard  terror  lie  t — 

ore  dreadful  far  his  ire 

1  theirs,  who,  scorning  danger's  name, 

iger  mood  to  battle  came, 

ir  vak>ur  like  light  straw  on  flame, 

fierce  but  fading  fire. 

IV. 
so  the  borderer : — bred  to  war, 
mew  the  battle's  din  afar, 
ad  joy*d  to  hear  it  swell, 
peaceful  day  was  slothful  ease  i 
harp,  nor  pipe,  bis  ear  eould  please, 
kt  the  loud  slogan  yelU 
ctive  steed,  with  lance  and  blade, 
light  arm*d  pricker  plied  his  trade. 
It  nobles  fight  for  fame  t 
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Let  vassals  follow  where  they  lead, 
BoiglMrs,  to  gnard  their  townships,  bletfd. 

But  war*fe  the  borderers*  game. 
Their  gain,  their  glory,  their  dellgbt. 
To  sleep  the  day,  marand  the  night, 

0*er  monntain,  moss,  and  moor  i 
Joyful  to  fight  they  took  their  way. 
Scarce  caring  who  might  win  the  (faiy. 

Their  booty  was  seenre. 
These,  as  Lord  M armion's  train  passM  by, 
Look*d  oo,  at  first,  with  careless  eye. 
Nor  marvell'd  aught,  well  taught  to  know 
The  form  and  force  of  English  bow. 

Bot  when  they  saw  the  lord  array'd 
In  splendid  arms,  and  rich  brocade, 
Each  borderer  to  his  kinsman  said, 
«  Hist,  Ringan !  seest  thou  there ! 

Canst  guess  which  road  they'll  homeward  iMt. 

O !  could  we  but,  on  border  side, 

By  Ensdale  glen,  or  Liddelll  tide, 
Beset  a  prize  so  fair ! 

That  fangless  lion,  too,  tbeir  guide. 

Might  chance  to  lose  his  glistering  hide  | 

Brown  Maudlin,  of  that  doublet  pied. 
Could  make  a  kirtle  rare." 

V. 

Next,  Marmion  mark'd  the  Celtic  raet 
Of  different  language,  form,  and  iaee, 

A  various  race  of  man  i 
Just  then  the  chiefs  tbeir  tribes  airay^ld. 
And  wild  and  garish  semblance  made. 
The  checker'd  trews,  and  belted  plaid ; 
And  varying  notes  the  war-pipes  bray*d. 

To  every  varying  clan  j 
Wild  through  their  red  or  sable  hair 
Look*d  out  their  eyes,  with  savage  stut. 

On  Marmion  as  he  past ; 
Their  legs  above  the  knee  was  bare  i 
Their  frame  was  sinewy,  short,  and  iptn. 

And  hardenM  to  the  blast  t 
Of  taller  race,  the  chiefs  they  own 
Were  by  the  eagle's  plumage  known. 
The  hunted  red  deer*s  nndress*d  hide 
Their  hairy  buskins  well  supplied  i 
The  graceful  bonnet  deck*d  their  head; 
Back  from  their  shoulders  hung  the  plaid  | 

A  broadsword  of  nnwieldly  length, 
A  dagger  proved  for  edge  and  strength, 

A  studded  targe  they  wore. 
And  quivers,  bows,  and  shafts,— but,  O ! 
Short  was  the  shaft,  and  weak  the  bow. 

To  that  which  England  bore. 
The  Isle»-men  carried  at  their  backs 
The  ancient  Danish  battle-axe. 
They  raited  a  wild  and  wondering  cry. 
As  with  his  guide  rode  Marmion  by. 
Loud  were  their  clamouring  tongues,  as  wim 
The  clanging  sea-fowl  leave  the  fen. 
And,  with  their  cries  discordant  mix'd. 
Grumbled  and  yelPd  the  pipei  betwixt. 

VI. 

Thus  through  the  Scotiih  camp  they  pMi^ 
And  reach'd  the  city  gate  at  last. 
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Where  all  around,  a  wakeful  guard, 
Arm'd  burghers  kept  their  watch  and  ward. 
Well  had  they  cause  of  jealous  fear. 
When  lay  eoeajnp*d,  in  field  so  near. 
The  borderer  and  the  mountaineer. 
As  through  the  bustling  streets  they  go. 
All  was  alive  with  roartial  show  { 
At  every  turn,  with  dinning  clang. 
The  armourer's  anvil  clash'd  and  rang. 
Or  toilM  the  swarthy  smith,  to  wheel 
The  bar  that  arms  the  charger's  heel  ^ 
Or  axe,  or  falchion  to  the  side 
Of  jarring  grindstone  was  applied. 
Page,  groom,  and  squires,  with  hurrying  pace. 
Through  street,  and  lane,  and  market-place. 

Bore  lance,  or  casque,  or  sword ; 
While  burghers,  with  important  face. 

Described  each  new-come  lord, 
Discuss'd  his  lineage,  told  his  name. 
His  following,*  and  his  warUke  fame.— 
The  lion  led  to  lodging  meet. 
Which  high  o'erlook'd  the  crowded  street i 

There  must  the  baron  rest. 
Till  past  the  hour  of  vesper  tide. 
And  then  to  Holy-Rood  must  ride,*^ 

Such  was  the  king's  behest 
Meanwhile  the  lion's  care  assigns 
A  banquet  rich,  and  costly  wines. 

To  Marmiou  and  his  train ; 
And  when  the  appointed  hour  succeeds, 
The  baron  dons  his  peaceful  weeds. 
And  following  Lindesay  as  he  leads. 
The  palace  halls  they  gain. 

VII. 
Old  Holy-Rood  rung  merrily, 
That  night,  with  wassel,  mirth  and  gleet 
King  James  within  her  princely  bower 
Feasted  the  chiefs  of  Scotland's  power. 
Summoned  to  spend  the  parting  hour ; 

For  he  had  charged,  that  his  array 

Should  Southward  march  by  break  of  day. 

Well  loved  that  splendid  monarch  aye 
The  banquet  and  the  song, 

By  day  the  tourney,  and  by  night 

The  merry  dance,  traced  fast  and  light. 

The  masquers  quaint,  the  pageant  bright. 
The  revel  loud  and  long. 

This  feast  outshone  his  banquets  past; 

It  was  his  blithest — and  his  last. 
The  dazzling  lamps  fiom  gallery  gay. 
Cast  on  the  court  a  dancing  ray ; 
Here  to  the  harp  did  minstrels  sing ; 
There  ladies  touch 'd  a  softer  string; 
With  long-ear'd  cap,  and  motely  vest. 
The  licensed  fool  retail'd  his  jest; 
His  magic  tricks  the  juggler  plied ; 
At  dice  and  draughts  the  gallants  vied ; 

While  some,  in  close  recess  apart. 

Courted  the  ladies  of  their  heart, 
Nor  courted  them  in  vain  ; 

For  often,  in  the  partinj;  hour, 

Victorious  love  asserts  his  power 
O'er  coldneiis  and  disdain  ; 
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And  flinty  is  her  heart,  eta  vitw 
To  battle  march  a  lovw  tnM/~ 
Can  l^^ar,  perchajice,  his  laat  aiici, 
Nor  own  her  share  of  pain. 

VUL 

Through  this  mix'd  crowd  of  glat  aal  p 
The  king  to  greet  hord  Mi 

While,  reverend,  aU  made 
An  easy  task  it  was,  I  trow. 
King  James*fe  manly  form  to 
Although,  his  courtesy  to  show. 
He  doff*d,  to  Marmion  bendiog  low. 

His  broider'd  cap  and  plmiM. 
For  royal  were  his  garb  and  mieB, 

His  cloak,  of  crimson  velret  piled, 
Trimm'd  with  the  fur  of  martin  will; 
His  vest  of  changeful  satin  shaan. 

The  dazzled  eye  begoiJed ; 
His  gorgeous  collar  bung  adown. 
Wrought  with  the  badge  of  Scotlanft  at 
The  thistle  brare,  of  old  renown  t 
His  trusty  blade,  Toledo  right. 
Descended  from  a  baldric  bright; 
White  were  his  buskins,  on  the  htti 
His  spurs  inlaid  of  gold  and  steel; 
His  bonnet,  all  of  crimson  lair. 
Was  button'd  with  a  niby  rarai 
And  Marmion  deem*d  he  ne'er  had  asm 
A  prince  of  such  a  noble  mien. 

DC 

The  monarch's  form  was  middle  size ; 
For  feat  of  strength,  or  exercise. 

Shaped  in  proportion  fair ; 
And  hazel  was  his  eagle  eye. 
And  auburn  of  the  deepest  dye 

His  short  curl'd  beard  and  hair. 
Light  was  his  footstep  in  the  dance. 
And  firm  his  stirrup  in  the  lists ; 
And,  O !  he  had  that  merry  glance 
That  seldom  lady's  heart  resists^ 
Lightly  from  fair  to  fair  he  flew. 
And  loved  to  plead,  lament,  and  sue  ;— 
Suit  lightly  won,  and  short-lived  paia. 
For  monarchs  seldom  sigh  in  vain. 
I  said  he  joy 'd  in  banquet-bower; 
But,  mid  his  mirth,  'twas  often  straagt. 
How  suddenly  his  cheer  would  change. 
His  look  o'ercast  and  lower. 
If,  in  a  sudden  turn,  he  felt 
The  pressure  of  his  iron  belt. 
That  bound  his  breast  in  penance 
In  memory  of  his  father  slain. 
Even  so  'twas  strange  how  evermore. 
Soon  as  the  passing  pang  was  o'er. 
Forward  he  rush'd,  with  double  glee. 
Into  the  stream  of  revelry : 
Thus,  dim-«een  object  of  afifright 
Startles  the  courser  in  his  flight. 
And  half  he  halts,  hjilf  springs  aside ; 
But  feels  the  quickening  spur  applied. 
And,  straining  on  the  tighten'd  rein. 
Scours  doubly  swift  oVr  hill  and  pUin. 
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X. 

imes's  heart,  the  coartien  laj, 

;h  the  Heron*!  wife  held  swajt 

Gotland's  court  she  came, 

&  hostage  for  her  lord, 

cssford*s  gallant  heart  had  gored, 

ith  the  king  to  make  accord, 

sent  his  lovely  dame.  ^ 

that  lady  free  alone 

i  gay  king  allegiance  own ; 

the  fair  queen  of  France 

.m  a  Turquois  ring,  and  glove, 

larged  him,  as  her  knight  and  love, 

tier  to  break  a  lance ; 

rike  three  strokes  with  Scottish  brand, 

arch  three  miles  on  southron  land, 

d  the  banners  of  bis  band 

oglish  breezes  dance. 

us,  for  France's  queen  he  drest 

nly  limbs  in  mailed  vest ; 

us  admitted  English  fair, 

nost  counsels  still  to  share ; 

thus,  for  both,  he  madly  plann'd 

ruin  of  himself  and  land ! 

id  yet,  the  sooth  to  tell, 

England's  fair,  nor  France's  queen, 

e  worth  one  pearMrop  bright  and  sheen, 

om  Margaret's  eyes  that  fell,— 

rn  Queen  Margaret,  who,  in  Lithgow*! 

bower, 
ely  sat,  and  wept  the  weary  boor. 

XI. 
queen  sits  lone  in  Lithgow  pile, 
3d  weeps  the  weary  day, 
war  against  her  native  soil, 
monarch's  risk  in  battle  broil  ^^ 
in  gay  Holy-Rood,  the  while, 
e  Heron  rises  with  a  smile 
pon  the  harp  to  play, 
was  her  rounded  arm,  as  o'er 
le  strings  her  fingers  flew ; 
as  she  touch'd,  and  tuned  them  tU, 
'  her  bosom's  rise  and  fall 
as  plainer  given  to  view ; 
,  for  heat,  was  lai|d  aside, 
imple,  and  her  hood  untied. 
-St  she  pitch'd  her  voice  to  sing, 
;lanced  her  dark  eye  on  the  king, 
ten  around  the  silent  ring ; 
ugh'd,  and  blush'd,  and  oft  did  say, 
etty  oath,  by  yea  and  nay, 
uld  not,  would  not,  durst  not  play ! 
rth,  upon  the  harp,  with  glee, 
!d  with  arch  simplicity, 
,  yet  lively  air  she  rung, 
thus  the  wily  lady  sung. 

XII. 

LOCHXIfVAK. 

LADY  HERON'S  SONG. 
Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  west, 
all  the  wide  border  his  steed  was  the  bctt  \ 
e  hb  good  broadsword  he  weapons  had 
me, 
ill  onann'd,  and  he  rode  til  alone. 


So  faithful  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war. 
There  never  was  knight  like  the  young 
var. 


He  stay'd  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopp'd  not  for 

stone. 
He  swam  the  Eske  river  where  ford  there  wts 

none; 
But,  ere  he  alighted  at  Netherby  gate. 
The  bride  had  consented,  the  gallant  came  late : 
For  a  laggard  in  love,  and  a  dastard  in  war. 
Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Lochinvar. 

So  boldly  he  enter'd  the  Netherby  hall. 

Among  bride's-men,  and  kinsmen,  and  brothen, 

and  all : 
Then  spoke  the  bride's  father,  his  hand  on  his 

sword, 
(For  the  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  nerer  a 

word,) 
**  0  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war, 
Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal,  young  Lord  Lochinvar  P 

**I  long  woo'd  your  daughter,  my  suit  yoir  denied  f 
Love  swells  like  the  Solway,  but  ebbs  like  its  tide  i 
And  now  am  t  come,  with  tliis  lost  love  of  mine. 
To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine. 
There  are  maidens  in  Scotland,  more  lovely  by  fu. 
That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  yoong  Loebin- 
var." 

The  bride  kiss'd  the  goblet:  the  knight  took  it  v^ 
He  quaff'd  off  the  wine,  and  he  threw  down  the 

cup. 
She  look'd  down  to  blush,  and  she  look'd  vp  to 

sigh. 
With  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and  a  tear  in  her  eye* 
He  took  her  soft  hand,  ere  her  mother  could  ber^— 
**  Now  tread  we  a  measure !"  said  young  Lochin- 
var. 

So  stately  his  form,  and  so  lovely  his  face, 
That  never  a  hall  such  a  galliard  did  grace ; 
While  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  father  did  Anse, 
And  the  bride  groom  stood  dangling  bis  bonnet  and 

plume ; 
And  the  bride-maidens  whisper'd,  **  'Twere  better 

by  far 
To  have  match'd   our   fair  cousin  with   jtmag 
Lochinvar." 


One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  in  her 
When  they  reach'd  the  hall  door,  and  the 

stood  near ; 
So  light  to  the  croup  the  fair  lady  he  swung. 
So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung ! 
**  She  is  won !  we  are  gone,  over  bank,  bush,  and 

scaur; 
They'll  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow,"  quoth  joong 

Lochinvar. 

There  was  mounting  'mong  Grsemes  of  the  Neth* 

erby  clan ; 
Forsters,  Fenwicks,  and  Mosgraves,  they  rode  tad 

they  ran : 
There  was  racing  and  chasing,  on  Cannobie  Lee, 
BatthekMt  bride  of  Netherby  ne'er  did  thtgriee. 
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So  dftring  in  love,  and  so  dtuotleu  in  war, 
Hft?«  yt  e*er  heard  of  gallant  like  young  Lochin- 
rar? 

XIII. 

The  monarch  o*er  the  syren  hung. 

And  beat  the  measure  as  she  sung ; 

And,  pressing  closer,  and  more  near, 

He  whisperM  praises  in  her  ear. 

In  loud  applause,  the  courtiers  vied ; 

And  ladies  wink*d,  and  spoke  aside. 

The  witching  dame  to  Marmion  threw 
A  glance,  where  seem'd  to  reign 

The  pride  that  claims  applauses  due, 

And  of  her  royal  conquest,  too, 
A  real  or  feign 'd  disdain : 
Familiar  was  the  look,  and  told, 
Marmion  and  she  were  friends  of  old. 

The  king  observed  their  meeting  eyes. 

With  something  like  displeased  surprise  { 

For  monarchs  ill  can  rivals  brook, 

£*en  in  a  word,  or  smile,  or  look. 

Straight  took  he  forth  the  parchment  broad. 

Which  Marmion 's  high  commission  show'di 
**  Our  borders  sack'd  by  many  a  raid. 
Our  peaceful  liegemen  robb*d,**  he  said ; 
**  On  day  of  truce  our  warden  slain. 
Stout  Barton  killM  his  vessels  ta*en^ 

Unworthy  were  we  here  to  reign. 

Should  these  for  vengeance  cry  in  vain  i 

Our  full  defiance,  hate,  and  scorn. 

Our  herald  has  to  Henry  borne." 

XIV. 

He  paused,  and  led  where  Douglas  stood. 
And  with  stem  eye  the  pageant  viewM: 

I  mean  that  Douglas,  sixth  of  yore. 

Who  coronet  of  Angus  bore. 
And,  when  his  blood  and  heart  were  high. 
Did  the  third  James  in  camp  defy, 
And  all  his  minions  led  to  die 

On  Landers  dreary  flat: 
Princes  and  favourites  long  grew  tame. 
And  trembled  at  the  homely  name 

Of  Archibald  Dell-the-cat ; 
The  same  who  left  the  dusky  vale 
Of  Hermitage  in  Liddesdale, 

Its  dungeons,  and  its  towers, 
Where  BothwoU's  turrets  brave  the  air, 
And  Rothwell  bank  is  blooming  fair. 

To  fix  his  piinccly  bowers. 
Though  now,  in  a};e,  he  had  laid  down 
Hit  armour  for  the  peaceful  gown, 

And  for  a  stalf  hii  brand ; 
Yet  often  would  flash  forth  the  fire, 
That  could,  in  youth,  a  monarches  ire 

And  minion's  pride  withstand  ; 
And  e>n  that  day,  at  council  board, 

Unapt  to  sooth  his  sovereign's  mood, 

Against  the  war  had  Angus  stood. 
And  chafed  his  royal  lord. 

XV. 

His  giant  form,  like  ruinM  tower. 
Though  fallen  its  mu<clen'  brawny  vaunt, 
Huge-boned,  and  tall,  and  grim,  and  gaunt, 
I'd  o'er  the  gaudy  scene  to  lower: 


His  locks  and  beard  in  ailw  grew{ 
His  eyebrows  kept  their  imble  bML 
Near  Douglas  when  Um  monarch 
His  bitter  speech  he  tfa«  pursued  i>~ 
**  Lord  Marmion,  since  theae  lettcn  wkj. 
That  in  the  north  jou  needs  nnist  ftij. 
While  slightest  hopes  of  peace  reaaii 
Uncourteous  speech  it  wore,  and  ttea. 
To  say— Return  to  Liodiafarn, 
Until  my  herald  come  again.— 
Then  rest  you  in  Tantallon  holdi 
Your  host  shall  be  the  Douglats  boU^ 
A  chief  unlike  bis  sires  of  old. 
He  wears  their  motto  on  his  blade. 
Their  blazon  o'er  his  towers  diiplayM; 
Yet  loves  his  sovereign  to  oppoae. 
More  than  to  face  his  coontiy'a  fiici. 
And,  I  bethink  me,  by  St.  Stephen, 
But  e'en  this  mom  to  roe  was  gi 
A  prize,  the  first  fruits  of  the 
Ta'en  by  a  galley  from  Dunhar, 
A  bevy  of  the  maids  of  heaven. 
Under  your  guard,  these  holy  maUi 
Shall  safe  return  to  cloister  shades. 
And,  while  they  it  Tantallon  stay. 
Requiem  for  Cochran's  soul  may  say.** 
And,  with  the  slaughter'd  favourite 
Across  the  monarch's  brow  there 
A  cloud  of  ire,  remorse,  and  ahaae. 

XVL 

In  answer  naught  could  Angus  speak ; 
His  proud  heart  swell'd  well  nigh  to 
He  turn'd  aside,  and  down  his  cheek 

A  burning  tear  there  stole. 
His  hand  the  monarch  sudden  took. 
That  sight  his  kind  heart  could  not  brook; 

"  Now,  by  the  Bruce's  soul, 
Angus,  my  hasty  upeech  forgive  ? 
For  sure  as  doth  his  spirit  live. 
As  he  said  of  the  Douglas  old, 

I  well  may  say  of  you, — 
That  never  king  did  subject  hold, 
In  speech  more  free,  in  war  more  bold. 

More  tender,  and  more  true  ;* 
Forgive  me,  Douglas,  once  again." — 
And,  while  the  king  his  hand  did  strain. 
The  old  man^s  tears  fell  down  like  rain. 
To  seize  the  moment  Marmion  tried, 
And  whisperM  to  the  king  aside : 
*M) !  let  such  tears  unwonted  plead 
Fur  respite  short  from  dubious  deed  7 
A  child  will  weep  a  bramble's  smart, 
A  maid  to  see  her  sparrow  part, 
A  stripling  for  a  woman*s  heart: 
But  wo  awaits  a  country,  when 
She  sees  the  tears  of  bearded  men. 
Then,  0  !  what  omen,  dark  and  high. 
When  Douglas  wets  his  manly  eye  !* 
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Displeased  was  James,  that  stranger 
And  tamper'd  with  his  changing  mood. 
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those  that  cao,  weep  tboM  that  niftj," 
[  the  fiery  moowch  say, 
^ard  I  march  hy  break  of^t 
rithia  TantaUoD  strong, 
1  Lord  Marmioii  tarries  loog, 
:e  our  meeting  next  may  lall 
NTorth,  in  his  castle  halL'*— 
ghty  MarmioD  fielt  the  taunt, 
werM,  grave,  the  royal  vaunts 
bonourM  were  my  humble  home, 
hall  king  James  wonM  come  s 
tingharo  has  archers  good, 
-kshiremen  are  stem  of  mood ; 
ibrian  prickers  wild  and  rude, 
y  bills  the  paths  are  steep  t 
and  Tyne  the  fords  are  deep  s 
ay  a  banner  will  be  torn, 
ny  a  knight  to  earth  be  borne, 
oy  a  sheaf  of  arrows  spent. 
Hand's  king  shall  cross  the  Trent  i 
se,  brave  prince,  while  yet  you  may." 
narch  lightly  turn*d  away, 
liis  nobles  loud  did  call, — 
to  the  dance,— a  hall !  a  hall  !»»• 
his  cloak  and  sword  flung  by, 
dame  Heron  gallantly  { 
istrcls  at  the  royal  order, 
jt— ««  Blue  bonnets  o'er  the  border.** 

xvin. 

re  these  revels  now,  to  tell 
»  St.  Hilda's  maids  befell, 
^Uey,  as  they  sail'd  again 
tby,  by  a  Scot  was  ta'en. 
Dun-tidin  did  they  bide, 
nes  should  of  their  fate  decide  { 
loon,  by  his  command, 
ently  summon'd  to  prepare 
ney  under  Marroion's  care, 
rt  honour'd,  safe,  and  fair, 
I  to  English  land. 
>e8S  told  her  chaplet  o'er, 
iw  which  saint  she  should  implore ; 
len  she  thought  of  Constance,  sore 
earM  Lord  Marmion's  mood. 
Ige  what  Clara  roust  have  felt ! 
ord,  that  hung  in  Marmion's  belt, 
Irunk  De  Wilton's  blood, 
ingly.  King  James  had  given, 
lard  to  Whitby's  shades, 
ji  most  dreaded  under  heaven 
lese  defenceless  maids  { 
at  petition  could  avail, 
would  listen  to  the  tale 
lan,  prisoner,  and  nun, 
I  tie  of  a  war  begun  ? 
eem'd  it  hopeless  to  avoid 
Qvoy  of  their  dangerous  guide. 

XIX. 

odging,  so  the  king  assign'd, 
rroion's  as  their  guardian,  joinM  | 
us  it  fell,  that,  passing  nigh, 
Imer  caught  the  abbess'  eye, 
wam'd  him  by  a  scroll. 


lent  cry  to  make  room  for  a  dance,  or  pageaM. 


She  had  t  leertt  to  reveal. 

That  much  eoncere'd  the  ehmchl  wmI, 

And  health  of  sinner's  soul  i 
And  with  deep  charge  of  secrecy. 

She  named  a  place  to  meet. 
Within  an  open  bakony. 
That  hang  from  dixaEy  pitch,  and  higb» 

Above  the  stately  street  i 
To  wbkh,  as  common  to  each  home. 
At  night  they  might  ia  secret  eone. 

XX. 

At  night,  in  secret,  there  they  came. 
The  pahner  and  the  holy  dame. 
The  moon  among  the  elonds  rode  hi^ 
And  all  the  city  hum  was  by. 

Upon  the  street,  where  latt  bcfon 

Did  din  of  war  and  warriors  roar. 
Ton  might  have  beard  a  pebble  Ml, 

A  beetle  hum,  a  cricket  sing. 

An  owlet  flap  his  boding  vring 
On  Gilo's  steeple  tall. 
The  antkiue  buildings,  climbing  hi^. 
Whose  Gothic  frontleU  sought  the  iky, 

Were  here  wrapt  deep  in  shade  i 
There  on  their  brows  the  moonbeam  broke 
Through  the  faint  wreaths  of  silvery  nofok^f 

And  on  the  casement  playM. 
And  other  light  was  none  to  see. 

Save  torches  gliding  far, 
Before  some  chieftain  of  degree. 
Who  left  the  royal  revelry 

To  bowne  him  for  the  war,— 
A  solemn  scene  the  abbess  choee ! 
A  solemn  hour,  her  secret  to  diteloae. 

'  XXI. 

«  0,  holy  palmer !"  she  began,— 
**  For  sure  he  must  be  sainted  man. 
Whose  blessed  feet  have  trod  the  gnrand 
Where  the  Redeemer's  tomb  is  found  j— 
For  his  dear  church's  sake,  my  tale 
Attend,  nor  deem  of  light  avail, 
Though  I  must  speak  of  earthly  love^— 
How  vain  to  those  who  wed  above ! 
De  Wilton  and  Lord  Marmion  woo'd 
Clara  de  Clare,  of  Gkister's  bkwd  i 
(Idle  it  were  of  Whitbyl  dtfne. 
To  say  of  that  same  blood  I  came ;) 
And  once,  when  jealous  rage  was  high. 
Lord  Marmion  said  despiteonsly, 
Wilton  was  traitor  in  his  heart. 
And  had  made  league  with  Maitia  Swiit, 
When  he  came  here  on  Simnelt  pacti 
And  only  cowardice  did  rettiain 
HU  rebel  aid  on  Stokefield**  plain,— 
And  down  he  threw  hit  gtovei— tt»  thi^ 
Was  tried,  as  woot,  befert  the  king  i 
Where  frankly  did  De  Wiltoo  own. 
That  Swart  in  Guelden  be  had  known  { 
And  that  between  them  then  there  went 
Some  scroll  of  conrtMOt  compliment 
For  thU  he  to  his  castle  sent ; 
But  when  his  messenger  return^. 
Judge  how  De  Wilton'*  fnry  hiiA*d! 
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For  in  hit  packet  there  were  Itid 
Letters  that  claim'd  ditlojrti  eld, 
And  proved  King  Henry's  caoie  betnyM* 
Hit  fiune  thus  blighted,  in  the  fteM 
He  strove  to  clear,  by  spear  and  shield  |— 
To  clear  his  fame  in  vain  he  strove. 
For  wondrous  are  His  ways  above ! 
Perchance  some  form  was  unobserved  t 
Perchance  in  prayer,  or  faith  he  swerved  i 
Else  how  could  (guiltless  champion  <iiiail. 
Or  how  the  blcised  ordeal  fail  ? 

XXII. 

<*  His  squire,  who  now  De  Wilton  saw 
As  recreant  doom*d  to  suffer  law. 

Repentant,  ownM  in  vain, 
That,  while  he  had  the  scrolls  in  care, 
A  stranger  maiden,  passing  fair, 
Had  drench*d  him  with  a  beverage  rare  i 

His  words  no  faith  could  gain. 
With  Clare  alone  he  credence  won. 
Who,  rather  than  wed  Marmion, 
Did  to  8t  Hilda's  shrine  repair. 
To  give  our  house  her  livings  fair. 
And  die  a  vestal  votaress  there^ 
The  impulse  from  the  earth  was  given. 
But  bent  her  to  the  paths  of  heaven. 
A  purer  heart  a  lovelier  maid. 
Ne'er  shelter'd  her  in  Whitbyl  shade. 
No,  not  since  Saxon  Edelfled ; 
Only  one  trace  of  earthly  stain. 

That  for  her  lover's  loss 
She  cherishes  a  sorrow  vain, 
And  murmurs  at  the  cross.— 
And  then  her  heritage, — it  goes 

Along  the  banks  of  Tame  ; 
Deep  fields  of  grain  the  reaper  mows, 
In  meadows  rich  the  heifer  lows. 
The  falconer,  and  huntsman,  knows 

Its  woodlands  for  the  game. 
Shame  were  it  to  Saint  Hilda  dear. 
And  I,  her  humble  votaress  here, 

Should  do  a  deadly  sin. 
Her  temple  spoilM  before  mine  eyes, 
If  this  false  Marmion  such  a  prize 

By  my  consent  should  win  ; 
Yet  hath  our  boisterous  monarch  sworn, 
That  Clare  shall  from  our  house  be  torn: 
And  grievous  cause  have  I  to  fear. 
Such  mandate  doth  Lord  Marmion  bear. 

XXIII. 

**  Now,  prisoner,  helpless,  and  betray'd 
To  evil  power,  I  claim  thine  aid. 

By  every  step  that  thou  hast  trod 
To  holy  shrine,  and  grotto  dim. 
By  every  martyr's  tortured  limb. 
By  angel,  saint,  and  seraphim, 

And  by  the  church  of  God ! 
For  mark :— When  Wilton  was  betray'd. 
And  with  his  squire  forged  letters  laid. 
She  was,  alas  !  that  sinful  maid. 

By  whom  the  deed  was  done, — 
0 !  shame  and  horror  to  be  said, 

She  was — a  peijured  nun  f 


No  clerk  in  all  the  fauid,  Ukm  her. 
Traced  quaint  and  varying  cl 
Perchance  yov  may  m  taarvel 

That  Marmion'a  parunow 
(For  such  vile  thing  she  was)  akf 

Her  lover's  nuptial  boari 
But  o'er  him  thus  ahe  hoped  to  pi 
As  privy  to  bis  hoDOur't  ataia^ 

Illimitable  power. 
For  this  she  tccretlj  retaiB*a 

Each  proof  that  might  the  ploC  r 

Instructions  with  his  band  and  i 
And  thus  Saint  Hilda  deign  \l. 
Though  sinners  perfidy  impofe^ 
Her  house's  glory  to  secnie. 

And  Clare's  immortal  wcaL 

XXIV. 
**  'Twere  long  and  needless,  here  to  I 
How  to  my  hand  these  papers  lelli 

With  me  they  must  not  stay. 
Saint  Hilda  keep  her  abl»ess  true  * 
Who  knows  what  ontrage  be  aught  i 

While  journeying  by  the  way.— 

0  blessed  saint,  if  e*er  again 

1  venturous  leave  thy  calm  donaja. 
To  travel  or  by  land  or  bhub. 

Deep  penance  may  I  pay  ! 
Now,  saintly  palmer,  mark  my  pnjc 
I  give  this  packet  to  thy  care. 
For  thee  to  stop  they  will  not  dares 

And,  O !  with  cautions  speed ! 
To  Wolsey's  hand  the  papers  bring. 
That  he  may  show  them  to  the  king; 

And,  for  thy  well-earn *d  meed. 
Thou  holy  man,  at  Whitby's  shrioe 
A  weekly  ma5S  shall  still  t>e  thme. 

While  priests  can  5ing  and  read. — 
What  ail'st  thou  '—Speak  I" — For  as 
The  charge  a  strong  emotion  shook 

His  frame;  and,  ere  reply. 
They  heard  a  faint,  yet  shrilly  tone. 
Like  distant  clarion  feebly  blown. 

That  on  the  breeze  did  die  ; 
And  loud  the  abbess  !thriek*d  in  fear, 
*'  Saint  Withold  «ave  us  ! — What  is  bi 

Look  at  yon  city  cross  I 
Sec  on  its  battled  tower  appear 
Phantoms,  that  scutcheons  seem  to 

And  blazon  banners  toss  ."* 
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Dun-Rdin's  cross,  a  pillar'd  stone. 
Rose  on  a  turret  octagon  ; 

(But  now  is  razed  that  monomeat. 
Whence  n>yal  edict  rang. 

And  voice  of  Scotland's  law  wa 
In  glorious  trumpet  clang. 
O  I  be  hi^  tomb  -as  lead  to  lead. 
Upon  its  dull  destroyer^s  head  ! 

A  minstrePi  malison*  is  said. ) 

Then  on  its  battlements  they  saw 
A  vision,  pjs<ing  nature**  law. 

Strange,  wild,  and  dimly  seen  ; 
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at  MemM  to  riie  uul  die, 

I  ti^,  advuice  and  fly, 

ght  coDfiim'd  oould  ear  or  eye 
of  «oiind  or  mien, 
r  did  it  seem,  as  there 
id  pursuiTiots  prepmre, 
ipe%  sound,  and  blaion'd  fair, 
tons  to  proclaim  { 
incC  the  pageant  proud, 
foims  of  midnight  cload, 
gs  the  moon  upon  her  sluroad 
ring  tinge  of  flame  s 
paods,  and  shifts,  till  load, 
most  of  the  spectre  crowd, 
rful  summons  came : 
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prelate,  potentate,  and  peer, 
names  I  now  shall  call, 
)r  foreigner,  give  ear ! 
>f  him  who  sent  me  here, 
t>unal  to  appear,— 
on  one  and  all: 

by  each  deadly  sin, 

hath  soilM  your  hearts  within ; 

by  each  brutal  lust, 
defiled  3'our  earthly  dost, 
th,  by  pride,  by  fear, 
»*ermastering  passion^  tone, 
rk  grave,  and  dying  groan ! 
ty  days  are  past  and  gone, 
I,  at  your  monarch's  throne, 
(rer  and  appear."— 
nder'd  forth  a  roll  of  names; 
was  thine,  unhappy  James  ? 

II  thy  nobles  came ; 

,  Glencaim,  Montrose,  Argyle, 

hwell,  Forbes,  Lennox,  Lyle,— 

old  I  tell  their  separate  style  f 

hief  of  birth  and  fame, 

id,  highland,  border,  isle, 

med  to  Flodden's  carnage  pile, 

ted  there  by  name  { 

mion.  Lord  of  Fontenaye, 

rward,  and  Scrivelbay, 

>n,  erst  of  Aberley, 

same  thundering  Toice  did  say,— 

en  another  spoke : 

tal  summons  I  deny, 

le  infernal  lord  defy, 

ig  me  to  Him  on  high, 

)ur8t  the  sinner's  yoke.** 

Iread  accent,  with  a  scream, 

tie  pageant  like  a  dream, 

ammoner  was  gone. 

1  her  face  the  abbess  fell, 

t,  and  fast,  her  beads  did  tell  | 

IS  came  startled  by  the  yell, 

onnd  her  there  alone. 

k'd  not,  at  the  scene  aghast, 

me,  or  how,  the  palmer  pass'd. 

xxvn. 

I  the  scene.— The  camp  doth  moTe, 
iiUlin's  streeU  are  empty  now, 
>eo,  for  weal  of  those  they  love, 
ay  the  prayer  and  tow  the  tow. 


The  tottering  child,  tbt  aazioai  liair, 
Tlie  gray-haired  tiit,  with  pious  can. 
To  olMpelt  and  to  shrines  repair.— 
Where  ia  the  palmer  now  ?  and  where 
The  ahbett,  Marmion,  and  Clare  !— 
Bold  Douglas  !  to  Tantallon  fair 

They  journey  in  thy  charge  t 
Loid  Marmion  rode  on  his  right  hand. 
The  palmer  still  was  with  the  hand  i 
Angus,  like  LIndesay,  did  command. 

That  none  should  roam  at  large. 
But  in  that  palmer's  alter'd  mien 
A  wondrous  change  might  now  be  teen  i 

Freely  he  spoke  of  war. 
Of  marvels  wrought  by  single  band. 
When  lifted  for  a  native  land  t 
And  still  look'd  high  as  if  he  plannM 

Some  despeiate  deed  afar. 
His  courser  would  he  feed  and  stroke. 
And,  tucking  up  his  sable  frock. 
Would  first  his  metal  bold  provoke. 

Then  soothe  and  quell  his  pride. 
Old  Hubert  said,  that  never  one 
He  saw,  except  Lord  Marmion, 

A  steed  so  fairly  ride. 

XXVIIL 

Some  half-hour^  march  behind,  there 
By  Eustace  govem'd  fair, 

A  troop  escorting  Hilda's  dame. 
With  all  her  nuns  and  Clare. 

No  audienee  had  Lord  Bfarmion  sought  i 
Ever  he  fearii  to  aggravate 
Clara  de  Clare's  suspicious  hate  i 

And  safer  Hwas  he  thought, 
To  wait  till  from  the  nuns  removed. 
The  influence  of  kinsmen  loved, 
And  suit  by  Henry's  self  approved. 

Her  slow  consent  had  wrought. 
His  was  no  flickering  flame,  that  dies 
Unless  when  fann'd  by  looks  and  sighs. 
And  lighted  oft  at  lady's  eyes; 
He  loog'd  to  stretch  his  wide  command 
O'er  luckless  Clara's  ample  landt 
Besides,  when  Wilton  with  him  vied. 
Although  the  pang  of  humbled  pride 
The  place  of  jealousy  supplied. 
Yet  conquest,  by  that  meanness  won. 
He  almost  loathed  to  think  upon. 
Led  him,  at  times,  to  hate  the  cause 
Which  made  him  burst  through  honour^  laws. 
If  e'er  he  lov'd  'twas  her  alone. 
Who  died  withUi  that  vault  of  stone. 

XXIX. 

And  now  when  close  at  hand  they  saw 
North-Berwick's  town,  and  lofty  Law, 
Fitx-Eustace  hade  them  panee  awhile 
Before  a  venerable  pile, 

Whoee  turrets  view'd  afar 
The  lofty  Bats,  the  Lambie  Isle, 

The  ocean's  peace  or  war. 
At  tolling  of  a  bell,  forth  came 
The  convent's  venerable  dame. 
And  pray'd  saint  Hilda's  abbess  rest 
With  her  a  loved  and  hopovr'4  gMIti 
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Till  Douf  In  tboiild  a  btrk  prepare, 
To  waft  her  back  to  Whitby  fair. 
Glad  was  the  abbeM,  yoa  may  gueti. 
And  thank'd  the  Scottish  prioresi  i 
And  tedious  twere  to  tell,  I  ween. 
The  courteous  speech  that  passM 
O'eijoy'd  the  nuns  their  palfreys  leave  | 
But  when  fair  Clara  did  intend. 
Like  them,  from  horseback  to  descend, 
Fitz-Eustace  said,— ^  1  grieve. 
Fair  lady,  grieve  e*en  from  my  heart. 
Such  gentle  company  to  part  i^ 

Think  not  discourtesy. 
But  lords*  commands  must  be  obey'di 
And  Marmion  and  the  Douglas  said. 
That  you  must  wend  with  me. 
I<ord  Marmion  hath  a  letter  broad. 
Which  to  the  Scottish  earl  he  show'd, 
Commanding,  that  beneath  his  care. 
Without  delay,  you  shall  repair 
To  your  good  kinsmen.  Lord  Fitz-Clate." 

The  startled  abbess  loud  ezclaimM ; 
But  she  at  whom  the  blow  was  aim'd. 
Grew  pale  as  death,  and  cold  as  lead  f 
She  deem*d  she  heard  her  death  doom  read. 
•*  Cheer  thee,  my  chUd  !**  the  abbess  said, 
"  They  dare  not  tear  thee  from  my  hand. 
To  ride  alone  with  armed  band.**— 

"  Nay,  holy  mother,  nay," 
Fitz-Eostace,  said  « the  lovely  Clare 
Will  be  in  Lady  Angus'  care. 

In  Scotland  while  we  stoy ; 
And,  when  we  move,  an  easy  ride 
Will  bring  us  to  the  English  side. 
Female  attendants  to  provide 

Befitting  Gloster's  heir  ( 
Kor  thinks,  nor  dreams,  my  noble  lord. 
By  slightest  look,  or  act,  or  word. 

To  harass  lady  Clare  ; 
ner  faithful  guardian  he  will  be. 
Nor  sue  for  slightest  courtesy 

That  even  to  stranger  falls, 
Till  he  shall  place  her,  safe  and  free. 

Within  her  kinsman's  halls." 
He  spoke,  and  blushM  with  earnest  grace  s 
His  faith  was  painted  on  his  face. 

And  Clare's  worst  fear  relieved. 
The  lady  abbess  loud  exclaim'd 
On  Henry,  and  the  Douglas  blamed. 

Entreated  threatened  grieved  t 
To  martyr,  saint,  and  prophet  pray*d. 
Against  Lord  Marmion  inveigh'd. 
And  call'd  the  prioiess  to  aid, 
To  curse  with  candle,  bell,  and  book.—- 
Her  head  the  grave  Cistertian  shook : 
<  The  Douglas  and  the  king,"  she  said, 
**  In  their  commands  will  be  obey*d  ; 
Grieve  not,  nor  dream  that  harm  can  fiiU 
The  maiden  in  Tantallon  hall." 

XXXI. 

The  abbess,  seeing  strife  was  rain. 
Assumed  her  wonted  state  again,-^ 
For  much  of  state  she  had,-* 


Composed  Her  veil,  and  raiMd  hsrh^ 
And-^  Bid,"  in  aolemo  Toiea  she  mti^ 

**  Thy  master,  lx>kl  and'bad. 
The  records  of  his  bouse  (am  0%', 

And,  when  be  there  shall  waitot  ■% 

That  one  of  his  own  anccttiy 

Drove  the  monks  forth  of  Cuntij, 
Bid  him  his  fate  explore ! 

Prancing  in  pride  of  e«rtlily  trwl, 

His  charger  hurlM  him  to  the  dns^ 

And,  by  a  base  plebetAO  thnst 
He  died  his  band  before. 

God  judge  'twixt  MaraBsoo  ladaii 
He  is  a  chief  of  high  degr««. 
And  I  a  poor  recluse ; 

Yet  oft,  in  holy  writ,  we  see 
Even  such  weak  minister  as  me 
May  the  oppressor  bruiw ; 

For  thus,  inspired,  did  Judith  slay 
The  mighty  in  his  sin. 

And  Jael  thus,  and  Deborah,*^— 
Here  hasty  Blount  broke  in: 
"  Fitz-Eustace,  we  must  march  ov  bni 
St  Anton*  fire  thee !  wilt  thou  staai 
All  day  with  bonnet  in  thy  hand. 

To  hear  the  lady  preach  ? 
By  this  good  light !  if  thus  we  stay. 
Lord  Marmion,  for  our  fond  delay 

Will  sharper  sermon  teach. 
Come,  don  thy  cap,  and  mount  thy  ham 
The  dame  must  patience  take  pcfibrea.*' 
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"  Submit  we  then  to  force,'*  said  Clare ; 
"  But  let  this  barbarous  lord  despau 

His  purposed  aim  to  win  ; 
Let  htm  tukc  living,  land,  and  life ; 
But  to  be  Marmion *s  wedded  wife 

In  me  were  deadly  sin  : 
And  if  it  be  the  king's  decree. 
That  I  must  tind  no  sanctuau'y. 
Where  even  a  homicide  might  come. 

And  safely  rest  his  head, 
Though  at  its  open  portals  stood, 
Thirsting  to  pour  forth  blood  fur  blood. 

The  kinsmen  of  the  dead, — 
Yet  one  asylum  is  my  own. 

Against  the  dreaded  hour  | 
A  low,  a  silent,  and  a  lone. 

Where  kings  have  little  power. 
One  victim  is  before  mc  there. — 
Mother,  your  blessing,  and  in  prayer 
Remember  your  unhappy  Clare  !"— 
Loud  weeps  the  abbess,  and  bestows 

Kind  blessings  many  a  one  ; 
Weeping  and  wailing  loud  aroae 
Round  patient  Clare,  the  clamorous  woe 

Of  every  simple  nun. 
His  eyes  the  gentle  Eustace  dried. 
And    scarce   rude  Blount    the    sight 
bide. 

Then  took  the  squire  her  rein. 
And  gently  led  away  her  steed. 
And,  by  each  courteous  word  and  diM^ 

To  cheer  her  strove  in  vain. 


MARMION. 


XXXIII. 

iflt  three  milet  the  tmnd  hid  ndt, 
)D  o*er  ft  heif^t'they  pawM, 
odden,  cloM,  before  them  tbowM 
towers,  TftDtftllon  Tfttt  i 
mmtsire,  high,  ftod  ttretchinf  fu, 
eld  imptegoftble  io  wmr. 
rejecting  rock  they  roee, 
»aod  three  tides  the  oeetn  flows, 
•urth  did  bettled  wftlls  eneloie, 
double  mound  ftod  fosse. 
TOW  dnwbridge,  outworks  strong, 
i;h  studded  gfttes,  ftn  entrftnce  toug 
he  mtin  court  they  cross, 
ft  wide  ftnd  stfttely  squftset 
i  were  lodginp  fit  end  f»ir» 
towers  of  Tftrious  form, 
on  the  court  projected  fiur, 
"oke  its  lines  quadrftngulsr. 
ns  squftre  keep,  there  turret  high, 
iftcle  thftt  sought  the  sky, 
«  oft  the  wftfder  could  descry 
gftthering  oceftn  storm. 

XXXIV. 

id  they  rest— The  princely  cart 
gifts,  why  should  I  declare, 

they  met  reception  hit  ? 

rhy  the  tiding  say, 

,  vftryiog,  to  Tftotftllon  came, 

rying  posts  or  fleeter  lame, 

1  every  varying  dsy  f 

nt,  they  heard  king  James  had  won 

,  and  Wark,  and  Ford ;  and  then, 

:  Norham  castle  strong  was  ta'en. 

;  sore  manreird  Marmlon  t— 

3uglas  hoped  his  monarch's  hand 

soon  subdue  Northumberland  i 
nrhisperM  news  there  came, 
rhile  his  host  inactive  lay, 
elted  by  degrees  away, 
imes  was  dallying  off  the  day 
I  Heron's  wily  dame. 
:ts  to  chronicles  I  yield  i 
eek  them  there,  and  see 
I  a  tale  of  Flodden  field, 
not  a  history. — 

^h  they  heard  the  Scottish  host 
;  high  ridge  had  made  their  post, 
:h  frowns  o'er  Millfield  plain  i 
at  brave  Surrey  many  a  band 
Iher'd  in  the  southern  land, 
irch'd  into  Northumberland, 
camp  at  Wooler  ta'en. 
in,  like  charger  in  the  stall, 
»ars,  without,  the  trumpet-call, 
0  to  chafe  and  swear  t 
ry  thing  to  hide  my  head 
e  like  a  fearfbl  maid, 
D  such  ft  field  is  near  ! 
oust  I  see  this  bftttle-dfty  i 
o  my  fame,  if  sueh  ft  fray 
>ught,  end  Marmion  away ! 
Douglas  too,  I  wot  not  why, 

Imted  of  his  courtesy  i 
;er  in  his  halls  111  stay.** 
8i 


Then  bade  his  band  they  shoald  array 
For  march  against  the  dawning  day. 
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OfTRODOCTION  TO  CANTO  ¥L 
TO  UCHABD  BIBBR,  B8Q. 


HxAP  en  more  wood  *— the  wind  is  chill  i 
But,  let  it  whistle  as  it  will. 
We'll  keep  our  Christmas  merry  stiU. 
Each  age  has  deem'd  the  new-bom  year 
The  fittest  time  for  festal  cheer  i 
Even,  heathen  yet,  the  savage  Dane 
At  lol  more  deep  the  mead  did  drain  | 
High  on  the  beach  his  galleys  drew. 
And  feasted  all  his  pirate  crew  { 
Then  in  his  low  and  pine-built  hall. 
Where  shields  and  axes  deck'd  the  wall, 
They  S^nC^  iipon  the  half-dress'd  steer ; 
Caroused  in  sees  of  sable  beer ;  e 

While  round,  in  brutal  jest,  were  thrown 
The  half-gnaw'd  rfk  and-marrow  bonti 
Or  listen'd  all,  in  ^m  delight. 
While  scalds  yell'd  out  the  Joys  of  fight 
Then  forth,  io  frenxy,  would  they  hie. 
While  wildly  loose  their  red  locks  fly. 
And,  dancing  round  the  blazing  pile. 
They  make  such  barbarous  mirth  the  white. 
As  best  might  to  the  mind  recall 
The  boisterou^oys  of  Odin's  halL 

And  well  oiBhristian  sires  of  old 
Loved  when  the  year  its  course  had  rollM, 
And  brought  blithe  Christmas  back  again. 
With  all  his  hospiuble  train. 
Domestic  and  religious  rite 
Gave  honour  to  the  holy  night  t 
On  Christmas  eve  the  bells  were  nmgi 
On  Christmas  eve  the  mau  was  sung  i 
That  only  night,  in  all  the  year. 
Saw  the  stoled  priest  the  ehaliee  rear. 
The  damsel  donn'd  her  kirtle  sheen  ; 
The  hall  was  dress'd  with  holy  green  i 
Forth  to  the  wood  did  merry-men  99,     * 
To  gather  in  the  misletoe. 
Then  open'd  wide  the  baron's  hall. 
To  vassal,  tenant,  serf,  and  all  1 
Power  laid  his  rod  of  rule  aside. 
And  ceremony  doff*d  her  pride. 
The  heir,  with  roses  in  his  shoes  s 
That  night  might  village  partner 
The  lord,  underogating,  share 
The  vulgar  game  of  **  poet  and  pair.' 
All  haU'd,  with  nncontroIlM  delight. 
And  general  voice,  the  happy  night. 
That  to  the  cottage,  as  the  orown. 
Brought  tidings  of  salvation  down. 

The  fire,  with  welUdried  k>gs  sappUad, 
Went  roaring  up  the  chimney  wide ; 
The  huge  hall-tabled  oaken  face, 
Scrubb'd  till  it  shone,  the  day  to  grace. 
Bore  then  upon  its  massive  board 
No  mark  to  psrt  the  squire  and  k>rd. 
Then  wat  hranght  in  the  lusty  hnwn, 
By  oM  bloe-coated  aer?  ing-ana  | 
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Then  the  grim  boar't-head  frownM  on  high. 
Crested  with  beyi  and  rosemary. 
Well  can  the  green-garb*d  ranger  triL 
How,  when,  and  where,  the  monstvfllll  | 
What  dogs  before  his  death  he  tore,  >  - 
And  all  the  baiting  of  the  boar. 
The  wassel  round,  in  good  brown  bowls, 
GarnishM  with  ribands,  blithely  trowls. 
Ther*  the  huge  surloin  reek*d ;  hard  by 
Plum-porridge  stood,  and  Christmas  pie  t 
Nor  failM  old  Scotland  to  produce, 
At  such  high-tide,  her  savoury  goose. 
Then  came  the  merry  masquers  in. 
And  carols  roar'd  with  blithesome  din ; 
If  unmelodious  was  the  song. 
It  was  a  hearty  note,  and  stroig. 
Who  Ibits  may  in  their  mumming  see 
Traces  of  ancient  mystery ; 
While  shirts  supplied  the  masquerade. 
And  smutted  cheeks  the  visors  made ; 
But,  0 !  what  masquers,  richly  di^t 
Can  boast  of  bosoms  half  so  light ! 
England  was  merry  England,  when 
Old  Christmu  brought  his  fljp'^  *gsin. 
Twu  Christmas  broachM  ffle  mightiest  ale  t 
Twas  Christmu  told  the  merriest  tale  i 
A  Christmas  gambol  oft  could  cheer 
The  poor  man's  heart  through  half  the  year. 

Still  linger  in  our  northern  clime 
Some  remnants  of  the  good  old  time  i 
And  still,  within  our  valleys  here, 
We  hold  the  kindred  title  deai^ 
£*en  when,  perchance,  its  farwch*d  claim 
To  southern  car  sounds  empty  name ; 
For  course  of  blood,  our  proverbs  deem, 
Is  wanner  than  the  mountain  stream,* 
And  thus  my  Christmas  still  I  hold 
Where  my  great-grandsire  came  of  old. 
With  amber  beard,  and  flaxen  hair. 
And  reverend,  apostolic  air, 
The  feast  and  holy-tide  to  share, 
And  mix  sobriety  with  wine, 
Aad  honest  mirth  with  thoughts  divine ; 
Small  thought  was  hi9,  in  after  time, 
E*er  to  be  hitchM  into  a  rhyme. 
llie  simple  sire  could  only  boast 
That  he  was  loyal  to  his  cost ; 
The  banish *d  race  of  kings  revered. 
And  lost  his  land, — but  kept  hii  beard. 

In  the^e  dear  halls,  where  welcome  kin 
Is  with  fair  liberty  combined ; 
Where  cordial  friendship  gives  the  hand. 
And  flies  constraint  the  magic  wand 
Of  the  fair  dame  that  rules  the  land. 
Little  we  heed  the  tempest  drear. 
While  music,  mirth,  and  social  cheer. 
Speed  on  their  wings  the  passing  year. 
And  Mertoun*s  halls  arc  fair  e'en  now. 
When  not  a  leaf  is  on  the  bough. 
Tweed  loves  them  well,  and  turns  again, 
Ai  loath  to  leave  the  sweet  domain, 
And  holds  his  mirror  to  her  face. 
And  clups  her  with  a  close  embrace  :^ 


•  **  Blood  to  wanner  than  waier,'*>«  pcovtrb 
Tlndiritr  our  (amilj  prfdUeciiona. 


to 


)     Gladly  as  be,  we  teek  tb« 
And  u  relnetaDt  turBt  «■ 
How  just,  that,  at  this  tim«  ctgla^ 
My  thoughts  should,  Htbcr,  tarn  li 
For  many  a  merry  boor  wttVt 
And  heard  the  chimtt  of  midaigirtH 
Cease,  then,  my  friend !  i 
And  leave  these  cla«tie  tone*  ia 
Of  Roman  and  of  Grecian  lort 
Sure  mortal  brain  can  hold  no 
These  ancients,  at  Noll  Bluff  might 
"Were  pretty  fellows  in  their  dayt< 
But  time  and  tide  o'er  all  prevail- 
On  Christmas  eve  m  Christmas  tal»- 
Of  wonder  and  of  war.— ^*  Profane  ] 
What !  leave  the  lofty  Latin  strain. 
Her  stately  prose,  her  verse's  e 
To  hear  the  clash  of  rustic  arms| 
In  fairy  land  or  limbo  lost. 
To  jostle  conjuror  and  ehost. 
Goblin  and  witch  !"— Nay,  Hebcr 
Before  you  touch  my  charter,  bear ; 
Though  Leyden  aide,  alas  !  no  moc* 
My  cause  with  many-languH*^  lof*. 
This  may  I  say: — in  realms  of  death 
Ulysses  meets  Aleides*  irroiM/ 
£neas,  upon  Thracia's  shore. 
The  ghost  of  murderM  Poljrdore  i 
For  omens,  we  in  Livy  cross. 
At  every  turn,  loemtuM  6oe. 
As  grave  and  truly  speaks  that  oz. 
As  if  he  told  the  price  of  stocks  i 
Or  held,  in  Rome  republican. 
The  place  of  common-councilman. 

All  nations  have  their  omens  drear, 
Their  legends  wild  of  wo  and  fear. 
To  Cambria  look — the  peasant  see. 
Bethink  him  of  Gleodowerdy, 
And  shun  **  the  spirit^s  blasted  trtc." 
The  Highlander,  whose  red  cUjmore 
The  battle  turnM  on  Maida's  shore. 
Will,  on  a  Friday  morn,  look  pale. 
If  ask*d  to  tell  a  fairy  tale ; 
He  fears  the  vengeful  elfin  king. 
Who  leaves  that  day  his  grassy  rang; 
Invisible  to  human  ken. 
He  walks  among  the  sons  of  men. 

Didst  eVr,  dear  Heber,  pass  along 
Beneath  the  towers  of  Franchemoatp 
Which,  like  an  eagle's  nest  in  air. 
Hangs  o*er  the  stream  and  hamlet  fair  f 
Deep  in  their  vaults,  the  peasants  say, 
A  mighty  treasure  buried  lay, 
Amass'd,  through  rapine  and  through 
By  the  last  Lord  of  Francbemont. 
The  iron  chest  is  bolted  hard, 
A  huntsman  sits,  its  constant  guard ; 
Around  his  neck  his  horn  is  hang. 
His  han);er  in  his  belt  is  slung; 
Before  his  feet  his  bloodhounds  lie ; 
An  *twere  nut  for  his  gloomy  eye, 
Whose  withering  elance  no  heart  can  braok 
As  true  a  huntsman  doth  he  look. 


*  "Hannibal  was  a  prmiy  follmv, 
fellvw  In  hto  Uaj.**-OU  HocAsler. 
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Ab  biiglti«>r  in  bnke  did  aonod. 

Ok  erer  halloo'd  to  a  boood. 

Td  duMC  the  fieod,  tnd  win  the  priit» 

b  thftt  ttmt  dungeon  ever  triM 

An  agMl  NtcMNiiantic  priest  { 

It  It  an  hundred  yean,  at  leait. 

Since  twizt  them  firat  the  strife  began, 

Aad  neither  yet  has  lost  or  won. 

And  oft  the  conjuror's  words  will  make 

Tke  stubborn  demon  groan  and  quake  i 

And  oft  the  bands  of  iron  break. 

Or  bursts  one  lock,  that  still  amain, 

Fut  as  tis  open*d,  shuts  again. 

That  magic  strife  within  the  tomb 

May  last  until  the  day  of  doom, 

Unless  th*  adept  shall  learn  to  tell 

The  Tery  word  that  clench'd  the  spell. 

When  Franchemont  lock*d  the  treasure-celL 

An  hundred  years  are  past  and  gone. 

And  scarce  three  letters  has  he  woo. 

Such  general  superstition  may 
BsKuse  for  old  Pitscottie  say  i 
Whose  gossip  history  has  given 
If 7  song  the  messenger  from  heaTen, 
That  wam'd,  in  Lithgow,  Scotland's  king, 
Nor  lets  the  infernal  summoning; 
May  pass  the  monk  of  Durham's  tale. 
Whose  demon  fought  in  Gothic  mail ; 
May  pardon  plead  for  Fordon  gn?e, 
Who  told  of  Gifford's  goblin  cave. 
But  why  such  instances  to  you. 
Who,  in  an  instant,  can  review 
Tear  treasured  hoards  of  various  lore, 
And  furnish  twenty  thousand  more  f 
Hoards,  not  like  theirs  whose  volumes  rest 
jAkt  treasures  in  the  Franchemont  chest ; 
While  gripple  owners  still  refuse 
To  others  what  they  cannot  use,«> 
Giw  them  the  priest's  whole  century, 
They  shall  not  spell  you  letters  three; 
Their  pleasure  in  the  books  the  same 
The  magpie  takes  in  pilfer'd  gem. 
Thy  volumes,  open  u  thy  heart. 
Delight,  amusement,  science,  art, 
To  every  ear  and  eye  impart ; 
Yet  who,  of  all  who  thus  employ  them, 
Can,  like  the  owner's  self,  enjoy  them  ? 
Bat,  hark  !  I  hear  the  distant  drum : 
The  day  of  Flodden  field  is  come.— 
Adieu,  dear  Heber !  life  and  health. 
And  store  of  literary  wealth. 


Canto  VI. 

THE  BATTUL 
I. 

Whilv  great  events  were  on  the  gale. 
And  each  hour  brought  a  varying  tale. 
And  the  demeanour,  changed  and  cold. 
Of  Douglas,  fretted  MaraUon  bold. 
And,  like  the  impatient  steed  of  war, 
He  tnufTd  the  battle  from  alar  i 
And  hopes  were  none,  that  back  again 
Hnnld  should  come  from  Tteooenne, 


Where  England'*  king  In  leagaer  lay. 

Before  decisive  battle-day  f^ 

While  thfse  things  were,  the  moaminl  Glin 

Did  in  i^p|i4ame*s  devotions  share  i 

For  the  good  countess  ceaseless  pny'di 

To  Heaven  and  saints,  her  sons  to  aid, 

And,  with  short  interval,  did  past 

From  prayer  to  book,  from  book  to  amatt 

And  all  in  high  baronial  pride,— 

A  life  both  dull  and  dignified  |— 

Yet  as  Lord  Marmion  nothing  prett'd 

Upon  her  intervals  of  rest. 

Dejected  Clara  well  could  bear 

The  formal  ^tate,  the  lengthen'd  prayer. 

Though  dearest  to  her  wounded  heart 

The  hours  that  the  might  spend  apart. 

II. 

I  said,  Tantallon's  diny  steep 

Hung  o'er  the  margin  of  the  deep. 

Many  a  rud^tfower  and  rampart  there 

Repell'd  the  Insult  of  the  air, 

Which,  when  the  tempest  vezM  the  tky. 

Half  breeze,  half  ipray,  came  whittling  bj 

Above  the  rest,  a  turret  square 

Did  o'er  its  Gothic  entrance  bear. 

Of  sculpture  rude,  a  stony  shield  t 

The  Bloody  Heart  was  in  the  field. 

And  in  the  chief  three  muUett  ttood. 

The  cognizance  of  Douglas  blood. 

The  turret  held  a  narrow  stair, 

Which,  mounted,  gave  you  accett  wiMn 

A  parapet's  eoAittled  row 

Did  seaward  round  the  cattle  go. 

Sometimes  in  dizzy  steps  descending. 

Sometimes  in  narrow  circuit  bending. 

Sometimes  in  platform  broad  extending. 

Its  varying  circle  did  combine 

Bulwaik,  and  bartizan,  and  line. 

And  bastion,  tower,  and  vantage^oign ; 

Above  the  booming  ocean  leant 

The  far-projecting  battlement; 

The  billows  burst,  in  ceaselett  flow. 

Upon  the  precipice  below. 

Where'er  Tantallon  faced  the  land, 

Gate-works,  and  walla,  were  ttron|^  BUmMi 

No  need  upon  the  sea-girt  side ; 

The  stcepy  rock  and  frantic  tide. 

Approach  of  human  step  denied  t 

And  thus  these  lines  and  rampaitt  mdt, 

Were  left  in  deepest  solitude. 

in. 

And,  for  they  were  so  lonely,  Clare 
Would  to  these  battlements  repair, 
And  muse  upon  her  sorrows  there, 

And  liiit  the  seaF-bird*S  cry; 
Or,  slow  like  noontide  ghost,  would  glide 
Along  the  dark  gray  bulwark's  tide. 
And  ever  on  the  heaving  tide 

Look  down  with  weary  eye. 
Oft  did  the  cliflT,  and  twelling  Btfai, 
Recall  the  thoughtt  of  Whitby'k  ftatr- 
A  home  the  ne'er  might  tee  aptaii  ^ 

For  the  hnd  laid  adows. 
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80  Douplat   bade,  the  hood  tnd  Teil, 
And  fnmtlet  of  the  cloister  pale, 

And  Benedictine  gown :  ^^ 

It  were  unseemly  sifht  he  raid,       *V 
A  novice  out  of  convent  shade.— 
Now  her  bright  loclcs,  with  sunny  glow, 
Again  adorn *d  her  brow  of  mow ; 
Her  mantle  rich,  whose  borders,  round, 
,  A  deep  and  fretted  broidery  bound, 
In  golden  foldings  sought  the  ground ; 
Of  holy  ornament,  alone 
Remain  *d  a  cross  of  ruby  stone  { 

And  often  did  she  look 
On  that  which  in  her  hand  she  bore. 
With  velvet  bound,  and  broider'd  o'er 

Her  breviary  book. 
In  such  a  place,  so  lone,  so  grim. 
At  dawning  pale,  or  twilight  dim. 

It  fearful  would  have  been. 
To  meet  a  form  so  richly  dress'd. 
With  book  in  hand,  tnd  cross  on  feietit. 

And  such  a  woful  mien. 
Fiti-Eustace,  loitering  with  his  bow 
To  practise  on  the  gull  and  crow. 
Saw  her,  at  distance,  gliding  slow. 

And  did  by  Mary  swear, — 
Some  lovelorn  fay  she  might  have  been. 
Or,  in  romance,  some  spell-bound  queen  1 
For  ne*er,  in  work-day  world,  was  seen 

A  form  so  witching  fair. 

IV. 
Once  walking  thus  at  evening  tUe, 
It  chanced  a  gliding  sail  she  spied. 
And,  si<!hing,  thought — "  The  abbess  there, 
Perchance,  does  to  her  home  repair ; 
Her  peaceful  rule,  where  duty,  free. 
Walks  hand  in  hand  with  charity ; 
Where  oft  devotion's  tranced  glow 
Can  5uch  a  glimpse  of  heaven  bestow, 
That  the  enraptured  sisters  see 
High  vision,  and  deep  mystery ; 
The  very  form  of  Hilda  fair. 
Hovering  upon  the  sunny  air, 
And  smiling  on  her  votaries'  prayer. 
0 !  wherefore,  to  mj*  duller  eye. 
Did  still  the  saint  her  form  deny  ! 
Was  it,  that,  seared  by  sinful  scorn, 
My  heart  could  neither  melt  nor  bum  ? 
Or  lie  my  warm  affections  low 
With  him,  that  taught  them  first  to  glow .' 
Yet,  gentle  abbess,  well  I  knew. 
To  pay  thy  kindnes^t  grateful  due. 
And  well  could  brook  the  mild  command, 
That  rule  thy  simple  maiden  band. — 
How  different  now  !  condemned  to  bide 
My  doom  from  this  dark  tyrant's  pride. 
But  Marmion  has  to  learn,  ere  long, 
That  constant  mind,  and  hate  of  wrong, 
Descended  to  a  feeble  girl 
From  red  De  Clare,  stout  Gloster's  earl ; 
Of  such  a  9tero  a  sapling  weak. 
He  ne'er  shall  bend,  although  be  break. 

V. 

**  But  see  !^-what  makes  this  armour  here  ?" 
For  in  her  path  there  lay 


Targt,  eorselet,  heinn ; — she  vicwM 
M  The  breastplate  pierced  * — Aj,  nuvk  I  fi 
Weak  fence  wert  thou  Igainst  fntiM^  ^ 
That  hath  made  fatal  eotmoee  here, 
As  these  dark  blood-gouts  t^j.-^ 
Thus  Wilton  !—0 !  not  coneletli  wiri. 
Not  truth,  as  diamond  pure  and  hard. 
Could  be  thy  manly  bosom*!  giard 

On  yon  disastrous  day  !"— 
She  raised  her  eyes  in  moumfal 
WiLTon  himself  before  her  stood ! 
It  might  have  seem'd  his  passinf 
For  every  youthful  ^nce  was  lost  1 
And  joy  unwonted,  and  sarprise. 
Gave  their  strange  wildness  to  his  cyts. 
Expect  not,  noble  dames  and  lords. 
That  I  can  tell  such  scene  in  woids: 
What  skilful  limner  e'er  would  choost 
To  paint  the  rainbow's  var>-ing  hues. 
Unless  to  mortal  it  were  giTen 
To  dip  his  brush  in  dies  of  bearen  * 
Far  less  can  my  weak  line  declare 
Each  changing  passion's  shade; 
Brightening  to  rapture  from  despair. 
Sorrow,  surprise,  and  pity  there, 
And  joy,  with  her  angelie  air. 
And  hope,  that  paints  the  future  fiur. 
Their  varying  hues  display M : 
Each  o'er  its  rival's  ground  extending; 
Alternate  conquering,  shifting,  blewha^ 
Till  all,  fatigued,  the  conflict  yield. 
And  mighty  love  retains  the  field. 
Shortly  I  tell  what  then  he  said. 
By  many  a  tender  word  delay 'd. 
And  modest  blush,  ard  bursting  sigh. 
And  question  kind,  and  food  reply. 

VI. 
DE  wiltoh's  HBTonr. 

**  Forget  we  that  disastrous  day. 

When  senseless  in  the  lists  I  lay. 

Thence  dragic'd, — but  how  I  cannot  know, 
For  sense  and  recollection  fled, 

I  found  me  on  a  pallet  low. 
Within  my  ancient  beadsman's  shed. 

Austin, — rememberest  thou,  my  Clare, 
How  thou  didst  blush  when  the  old  mas, 
When  first  our  infant  love  began. 

Said  we  would  make  a  matchless  pair  ' 
Menials,  and  friends,  and  kinsmen  iM 
From  the  dcf^raded  traitor's  bed, — 
He,  only,  held  my  burning  head. 
And  tended  me  for  many  a  diy  ' 
While  wounds  and  fever  held  thctr  iws} 
But  far  more  needful  was  his  care. 
When  sense  retum*d,  to  wake  despair; 
For  I  iliil  tear  the  cIo^ing  wound. 
And  d^sh  me  frantic  on  the  ground. 
If  e*er  I  heard  the  name  of  Clare. 

At  length,  to  calmer  reason  brought. 

Much  by  his  kind  attendance  wrought. 
With  him  I  left  my  native  strand. 

And,  in  a  palmer's  weeds  array'd. 

My  hated  name  and  form  to  shade, 
I  journey 'd  many  a  land} 
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a  lord  of  rank  and  birth, 

^cd  with  l!ie.di^s  of  earth. 

in  for  my  reason  fear*d, 

I  would  flit,  and  deepl/  brood 

k  reven^,  and  deeds  of  bk)od, 

mad  schemes  oprear*d. 

end  at  length  fell  sick,  and  nUf 

would  remore  biro  soon  ( 

irhile  upon  bis  djing  bed, 

>egg*d  of  me  a  boon— 

my  deadliest  enemy 

;h  my  brand  should  conquered  lie, 

hen  my  mercy  should  awake, 

)are  his  life  for  Austin's  sake. 

VIL 
Ktless  as  a  second  Cain, 
and  next  my  route  was  ta'en, 
rell  the  paths  I  knew, 
my  f»te  made  various  sound, 
th  in  pilgrimage  I  found, 
ad  perished  of  my  wound,— 
mred  which  tale  was  true  s 
nflr  eye  could  never  guess 
)n  in  bis  palmer's  dreifs : 
}w  that  sable  slough  is  shed, 
imm'd  my  shaggy  beard  and  head, 
ely  know  me  in  the  glass, 
ice  most  wondrous  did  provide, 
should  be  that  baron's  guide^ 
Jl  not  name  his  name  !— • 
ance  to  God  alone  belongs ; 
'hen  I  think  on  all  my  wrongs, 
blood  is  liquid  flame ! 
>r  the  time  shall  I  forget, 
1  a  Scottish  hostel  set, 
ooks  we  did  exchange ; 
i*re  bis  thoughts  I  cannot  tell  t 
ly  bosom  muster'd  bell 
ns  of  dark  revenge. 

VIII. 

1  of  vulgar  augury, 

)ke  from  me,  I  scarce  knew  why, 

lit  on  a  village  tale ; 

rrought  upon  his  moody  sprite, 

t  him  armed  forth  by  nighL 

)w'd  steed  and  mail, 

ipons,  from  bis  sleeping  tMtnd  | 

Missing  from  a  postern  door, 

,  and  'counter'd,  hand  to  hand,— 

1  on  GiflTord  moor. 

death  stroke  my  brand  I  drew 

my  helmed  head  he  knew, 

aimer's  cowl  was  gone,) 

d  three  inches  of  my  blade 

vy  debt  of  vengeance  psid,— 

I  the  thought  of  Austin  stayM 

him  there  alone.— 

old  man  !  e'en  from  the  gnve, 

*it  could  thy  master  save : 

slain  my  foeman,  ne'er 

itby'k  abbess,  in  her  fear, 

I  my  heod  this  packet  dear, 

r  to  clear  my  injured  fame, 

dkete  De  Wilton's 


Perchance  ymi  beard  the  abbest  tell 
Of  the  strange  pageantry  of  bell. 

That  broke  our  secret  tpeeck^ 
It  roae  tan  the  infernal  shade. 
Or  featly  was  some  juggle  phiy'd, 

A  tale  of  peace  to  teach. 
Appeal  to  Heaven  I  judged  wai  best. 
When  my  name  came  among  the  rest 

IX. 

*<  Now  here,  within  TanUllon  bold. 
To  Douglas  late  my  Ule  I  told, 
To  whom  my  house  was  known  of  old. 
Won  by  my  proofs,  his  falchion  bright. 
This  eve  anew  shall  dub  me  knight 
These  were  the  arms  that  once  did  turn 
The  tide  of  fight  on  Ottcrbume, 
And  Harry  Hotspur  forced  to  yield. 
When  the  dead  Douglas  won  the  field. 
These  Angus  gave — his  armour's  care. 
Ere  mom,  shjjl  every  breach  repair; 
For  naughtyfl^aid,  was  in  his  halls. 
But  ancient  amiour  on  the  walls. 
And  aged  chargers  in  the  stalls, 
And  women,  priests,  and  gray-bairM  men  t 
The  rest  were  all  in  Twisel  glen.* 
And  now  I  watch  my  armour  here. 
By  law  of  arms,  till  midnight's  netri 
Then,  once  again  a  belted  knight. 
Seek  Surrey's  camp  with  dawn  of  llg|it 

X. 

<*  There  soon  again  we  meet,  my  Clan ! 
This  baron  means  to  guide  thee  there  s 
Douglas  reveres  his  king^  command. 
Else  would  he  take  thee  from  his  band. 
And  there  thy  kinsman,  Surrey,  too. 
Will  gii'e  De  Wilton  justice  due. 
Now  meeter  far  fur  martial  broil, 
Firmer  my  limbs,  and  strung  by  toll. 

Once  more" **  O,  Wilton !  most  we 

Risk  new-found  happiness  again. 

Trust  fate  of  arms  once  more  f 

And  is  there  not  an  humble  glen. 

Where  we,  content  and  poor. 
Might  build  a  cottage  in  the  shade, 
A  shepherd  thou,  and  I  to  aid 

Thy  task  on  dale  and  moor  f— 
That  reddening  brow  !— too  well  I  know. 
Not  even  thy  Clare  can  peace  bestow. 

While  falsehood  sUins  thy  names 
Go  then  to  fight !  Clare  bids  thee  go 
Clare  can  a  warrior's  feelings  know. 

And  weep  a  warrior's  shame  % 
Can  Red  Elarl  Gilbert's  spirit  feel. 
Buckle  the  spars  upon  thy  heel. 
And  belt  thee  with  thy  brand  of  steel. 
And  send  thee  forth  to  fune  !"— 

XL 
That  night,  upon  the  rocks  and  bay. 
The  midnight  saoonbeam  slambering  lay. 
And  pour'd  its  silver  light,  and  pwe. 
Through  loop  hole,  and  through  cmbnxnre 
Upon  Tantalkw  tower  and  haU| 


•  Where  Jl 
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Bat  chief  were  trched  windowi  wide 
mamiDtte  the  chapePt  pride. 

The  lober  glances  falL 
Much  was  there  need ;  though,  seamM  with  ictn. 
Two  veterans  of  the  Doaglas'  wars, 

Though  two  gray  priests  were  there. 
And  each  a  blazing  torch  held  high. 
Ton  could  not  by  their  blaze  descry 

The  chapel's  carving  fair. 
Amid  that  dim  and  smoky  light. 
Checkering  the  silvery  moonshine  bright, 

A  bishop  by  the  altar  stood, 

A  noble  lord  of  Doaglas*  blood. 
With  mitre  sheen,  and  rocquet  white. 
Yet  show*d  his  meek  and  tboughtfnl  eye 
Bat  little  pride  of  prelacy ; 
More  pleased  that,  in  a  barbarous  age. 
He  gave  rude  Scotland  Virgil's  page. 
Than  that  beneath  his  rule  he  held 
The  bishopric  of  fair  Duokeld. 
Beside  him  ancient  Angus  stoo<^^ 
DoflPd  his  fair  gown  and  sable  nH  { 
0*er  his  huge  form,  and  visage  pale, 
He  wore  a  cap  and  shirt  of  mail ; 
And  lean'd  his  large  and  wrinkled  hand 
Upon  the  huge  and  sweeping  brand 
i¥Mch  wont,  of  yore,  in  battle  fray. 
His  foeman's  limbs  to  shred  away. 
At  wood-knife  lops  the  sapling  spray. 
He  seemM  as  from  the  tombs  around. 

Rising  at  judgment-day. 
Some  giant  Douglas   may  be  found 

In  all  his  old  array ; 
80  pale  his  face,  so  huge  his  limb, 
80  old  his  arms,  his  look  so  grim. 

XII. 
Then  at  the  altar  Wilton  kneels. 
And  Clare  the  spurs  bound  on  his  heels ; 
And  think  what  next  he  must  have  felt, 
At  buckling  of  the  falchion  belt, 

And  judge  how  Clara  changed  her  hue, 
While  fasteninf^  to  her  lover's  side 
A  friend,  which,  though  in  danger  tried. 

He  once  had  fuund  untrue  ! 
Then  Duui;las  struck  bim  with  his  blade  1 
**  Saint  Michael  and  saint  Andiew  aid, 

I  dub  thte  knight. 
Anse,  Sir  Ralph,  De  Wilton's  heir ! 
For  king,  for  chuich,  for  lady  fair. 

See  that  thou  fight"— 
And  Bishop  Gawain,  as  he  rose. 
Said — **  Wilton  !  grieve  not  for  thy  woes. 

Disgrace,  and  trouble ; 
For  he,  who  honour  best  bestows. 

May  give  thee  double." — 
De  Wilton  sobb'd,  for  sob  he  must — 
**  Where'er  1  meet  a  DoutcUs,  trust. 

That  Dou|(las  1%  my  brother  !" 
•*  Nay,  nay,"  old  Anj^us  said,  "  not  S0| 
To  Surrey's  camp  thou  now  must  go. 

Thy  wrongs  no  longer  smother. 
I  have  two  sons  in  yonder  field ; 
And,  if  thou  meet'st  them  under  shield. 
Upon  thrm  bravely— do  thy  worst; 
Aod  foul  fall  him  that  blenches  first  !'* 


XIII. 
Not  hi  advanced  ivai  mmtimg  day. 
When  MarmioD  did  his  troop  amy 

To  Surrey's  camp  to  ride ; 
He  had  safe  conduct  for  hi*  boad. 
Beneath  the  royal  seal  and  haad. 

And  Douglas  cave  a  gaide ; 
The  ancient  earl,  with  stately  graet. 
Would  Clara  on  her  palfrey  place. 
And  whisper'd,  in  an  under  tone, 
<*  Let  the  hawk  stoop,  his  prey  is 
The  train  from  out  the  castle  drew. 
But  Marmion  stoppM  to  bid  adiea  :— 
**  Though  something  I  might  phia,**  ht 
**  Of  cold  respect  to  stranger  gosst, 
Sent  hither  by  your  kiog'k  behest. 
While  in  Tanta  lion's  to  wen  1  HayM; 
Part  we  in  friendship  fnmi  year  lan^ 
And,  noble  earl,  receive  my  band.** 
But  Douglas  round  him  drew  his  ckak. 
Folded  hiii  arms,  and  thus  be  spcAct— 
**My  manors,  halls,  and  bowers,  shaDM 
Be  open,  at  my  suverei)(n*s  will. 
To  each  one  whom  he  lists,  bowt% 
Unmeet  to  be  the  owner's  peer. 
My  castles  are  my  king's  alone. 
From  turret  tu  foundation  stone 
The  hand  of  Douglaa  is  his  own  t 
And  never  shall  in  friendly  grasp 
The  hand  of  such  as  Marmioo  cIhpl* 

XIV. 

Burn'd  Marmion 'a  swarthy  cheek  like  lit. 
And  shook  his  very  frame  fur  ire. 

And—**  Thi^  to  me  !"  he  said.— 
"An  'tweie  not  for  thy  hoary  beard. 
Such  hand  as  Marmion**  had  not  spared 

To  cleave  the  Douglas*  head  ? 
And,  first,  I  tell  thee,  hauj^hty  peer. 
He,  who  does  ICngland*!i  mr<^sage  here. 
Although  the  meanest  in  her  state. 
May  well,  proud  Ani;us,  be  thy  matet 
And,  Doniclas,  moie  I  tell  thee  here, 

K'en  in  thy  pitch  of  pride. 
Here,  in  thy  hold,  thy  vassals  near, 
(Nay,  never  look  upon  your  lord. 
And  lay  your  handt  upon  your  sword,) 

I  tell  thee,  thou*rt  defied  ? 
And  if  thou  saidst,  I  am  not  peer 
To  any  loid  in  SrotUod  here. 
Lowland  or  highland,  far  or  near. 

Lord  Angus,  thou  hast  lied  ?" 
On  the  eaiTs  cheek  the  flush  of  rage 
O'ercamc  the  ashen  hue  of  age  t 
Fierce  he  btoke  forth  :  **  And  darest  thov  t 
Tu  beard  the  lion  in  his  den. 

The  Douglas  in  his  hall  * 
And  hopesl  thou  hence  unscath'd  to  go  ^ 
No,  by  St.  Bride  of  Both  well,  no  7— 
Up  drawbridge,  kicmxtiy — what,  warder,  hs 

Let  the  portcullis  fall." 
Lord  Mai  mil m  turn'd, — well  was  his  nted. 
And  dash'd  the  rowels  in  his  steed. 
Like  arn)W  through  the  archway  spmg. 
The  ponderous  gate  behind  him  rang: 
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I  there  was  such  scanty  room, 
rs,  deseending,  razed  his  plume. 

XV. 

;ed  along  the  drawbridge  fliet, 

it  trembled  on  the  rise ; 
hter  does  the  swallow  skim 
the  smooth  lake's  level  brim : 
lien  Lord  Marmion  reach'd  his  band, 
:s  and  turnM  with  clenched  hand, 
out  of  loud  defiance  pours, 
ook  his  gauntlet  at  the  towers. 
! !    horse  !**    the  Douglas    cried,  **  and 
chase  I" 

n  he  rein*d  his  fury's  pace ; 
al  messenger  he  came, 
I  most  unworthy  of  the  name.— 
r  forged  !  St  Jude  to  speed ! 
tr  knight  so  foul  a  deed  ? 

in  heart  it  liked  me  ill, 
:he  king  praised  his  clerkly  skilL 

to  St.  Bothan,  son  of  mine, 
awain,  ne'er  could  pen  a  lines 
:e  I,  and  I  swear  it  still, 

boy-bishop  fret  his  fill. — 
y  mend  my  fiery  mood  .' 

ne*er  cools  the  Douglas'  blood, 
lit  to  slay  him  where  he  stood.— 
y  of  him,  too,"  he  cried : 
:an  he  speak,  and  fairly  ride : 
nt  him  a  warrior  tried.*'-— 
lis  his  mandate  he  recalls, 
wly  seeks  his  castle's  halls. 

XVI. 

'  in  Marmion's  journey  wore} 
•  his  passion's  gust  was  o'er, 
oss'd  the  heights  of  Stanrig-moor. 
tp  more  closely  there  he  scann'd, 
!ts*d  the  palmer  from  the  band. 
•t  or  not,"  young  Blount  did  say, 
rted  at  the 'peep  of  day ; 
oth  it  was  in  strange  array." 
at  array  ?"  said  Marmion,  quick, 
rd,  I  ill  can  spell  the  trick ; 
night  long,  with  clink  and  bang, 
my  couch  did  hammers  clang  | 
1  the  falling  drawbridge  rang, 
>m  a  loop-hole  while  1  peep, 
l-the-cat  came  from  the  keep, 
d  in  a  gown  of  sables  fair, 
'ul  of  the  morning  air ; 
I,  when  that  was  blown  aside, 
shirt  of  mail  I  spied, 
libald  won  in  bloody  work, 
the  Saracen  and  Turk ; 
^ht  it  hung  not  in  the  ball  i 
It  some  marvel  would  befall. 
Kt  1  saw  them  saddled  lead 
viot  forth,  the  earl's  best  steed ; 
iless  horse,  though  something  old, 
to  his  paces,  cool  and  bold, 
the  sheriff  Sbolto  say, 
1  did  much  the  master*  pray 
him  on  the  battle  day  i 

Hli  eldesi  eoo,  the 


But  he  preferr'd"— ^«  Nay,  Henry,  eeasct,.* 
Thou  sworn  horse-courser,  hold  thy 
Eustace,  thou  bear'st  a  brain^I  pray. 
What  did  Blount  see  at  break  of  day  ?" 

XVII. 

•*  In  brief,  my  lord,  we  both  descried 
(For  I  then  stood  by  Henry's  side) 
The  palmer  mount,  and  outward  ride. 

Upon  the  earl's  own  favourite  steed  i 
All  sheath'd  he  was  in  armour  bright. 
And  much  resembled  that  same  kni^t. 
Subdued  by  you  in  Cotiwold  fight: 

Lord  Angus  wish'd  him  speed." 
The  instant  that  Fitz-EusUce  spok«, 
A  sudden  light  on  Marmion  broke  r~ 
**  Ah !  dasUrd  fool !  to  reason  loet .'" 
He  mutter'd ;  •*  'Twas  not  fay  oor  gboft, 
I  met  upon  the  moonlight  wold. 
But  living  man  of  earthly  mould.r— 

O  dotage  blind  and  gross  ! 
Had  I  but  foSight  as  wont,  one  thratt 
Had  laid  De  Wilton  in  the  dust. 

My  path  no  more  to  cross.— 
How  stand  we  now  ^— he  told  his  tale 
To  Douglas }  and  with  some  avail  i 

Twas  therefore  gloom'd  his  ra^gtA 
lYiil  Surrey  dare  to  entertain, 
'Gainst  Marmion,  charge  disproved  and 

Small  risk  of  that,  I  trow. 
Tet  Clare's  sharp  questions  roust  I  shm  | 
Must  separate  Constance  from  the  Dim— 

0  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave. 
When  first  we  practise  to  deceive  .*—     # 
A  palmer,  too  !— no  wonder  why 

1  felt  rebuked  beneath  his  eye : 

I  might  have  known  there  was  but  one 
Whose  look  could  quell  Lord  Marmion." 
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Stung  with  these  thoughts,  he  urged  to  spe«d 
His  troop,  and  reach'd,  at  eve,  the  Tweed, 
Where  Lennel's  convent  closed  their  march. 
(There  now  is  left  but  one  frail  arch,    '      ^ 

Vet  mourn  thou  not  its  cells ; 
Our  time  a  fair  exchange  has  made  s 
Hard  by,  in  hospiuble  shade, 

A  reverend  pilgrim  dwells. 
Well  worth  the  whole  Bemardine  brood. 
That  e'er  wore  sandal,  frock,  or  hood.) 
Tet  did  Saint  Bernard's  abbot  then 
Give  Marmion  entertainment  fair. 
And  lodging  for  his  train,  and  Clara. 
Next  mom  the  baron  climb'd  the  tower. 
To  view  afar  the  Scottish  power,  ^ 

Encamp'd  on  Flodden  edge  i 
The  white  pavilions  made  a  show. 
Like  remnanti  of  the  winter  snow. 

Along  the  dusky  ridge. 
Long  BCannion  look'd  t— at  length  big  9iy 
Unusual  nnovenipit  might  descry. 

Amid  the  shifting  lines  t 
The  Seottish  boet  drawn  out  appetn. 
For,  flashing  on  the  hedge  of  speart 

Thn  eaaltn  ranbean  ahinct* 
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Their  front  now  deepening,  now  extending, 
Thtir  flank  inclining,  wheeling,  bending, 
Now  drawing  back,  and  now  descending. 
The  skilful  Mannion  well  could  know 
Tbey  watch  the  motion  of  some  foe, 
Who  traversed  on  the  plain  below. 

XIX. 

Even  to  it  was : — From  Flodden  ridge 
The  Scots  beheld  the  English  host 
Leave  Barmore-wood,  their  evening  poet, 
And  heedful  watch'd  them  as  they  croisM 

The  Till  by  Twisel  bridge. 

High  sight  it  is,  and  haughty,  while 

They  dive  into  the  deep  defile ; 

Beneath  the  cavern M  cliff  they  fall. 

Beneath  the  castle^s  airy  wall. 
By  rock,  by  oak,  by  hawthorn  tree. 

Troop  after  troop  are  disappearing ; 

Troop  after  troop  their  banners  rearing 
Upon  the  eastern  bank  you  see. 

Still  jMuring  down  the  rocky  den. 
Where  flows  the  sullen  Till, 

And  rising  from  the  dim  wood  glen. 

Standards  on  standards,  men  on  men. 
In  slow  succession  still. 

And  sweeping  o*er  the  Gothic  arch. 

And  pressing  on,  in  ceaseless  march. 
To  gain  the  opposing  hill. 

That  morn,  to  many  a  trumpet-clang, 

Twisel !  thy  rock*s  deep  echo  rang ; 
And  many  a  chief  of  birth  and  rank, 
Saint  Helen  !  at  thy  fountain  drank. 
Tky  hawthorn  glade,  which  now  we  see 
In  springtide  bluom  so  lavishly. 
Had  then  from  many  an  axe  its  doom. 
To  give  the  marching  columns  room. 

XX. 

And  why  stands  Scotland  idly  now, 
Dark  Flodden  !  on  Ihy  airy  brow. 
Since  England  gains  the  pass  the  while. 
And  struggles  through  the  deep  defile  ? 
What  checks  the  fiery  soul  of  James  ? 
Why  sits  that  champiun  of  the  domes 

Inactive  on  his  steed. 
And  sees,  between  him  and  his  land. 
Between  him  and  Tweed's  southern  strand. 

His  host  lord  Surrey  lead  ? 
What  vails  the  vain  knight-crrant's  brand  !- 
O,  Douglas,  for  thy  leadini;  wand  I 
Fierce  Randolph,  for  thy  speed  I 
O  for  one  hour  of  Wallace  wight. 
Or  well-skillM  Bruce,  to  rule  the  fight. 
And  cry — "  Saint  Andrew  and  our  right !" 
Another  sight  had  seen  that  morn. 
From  fate^s  dark  book  a  leaf  been  torn. 
And  Flo«1den  had  been  Bannock  •bourne  ! — 
The  precious  hour  has  passM  in  vain. 
And  England's  host  has  gainM  the  plain ; 
Wheeling  their  march,  and  circling  >lill. 
Around  the  base  of  Flodden-hill. 

XXI. 

Ere  yet  the  bands  met  Marmion's  rye, 
Fitz-Eustace  shouted  loud  and  high, — 


«« Hark  !  haik  .'  my  lord,  an  EngliikfaBl 
And  see,  ascending  aquadroDi  omm 

Between  Tweed*s  river  and  tke  kill. 
Foot,  horse,  and  cmnnoo «— top  wkit  li^ 
My  basnet  to  a  *pr«ntke  cftp, 

Loid  Surrey's  o*er  the  TiU! 
Yet  more !  yet  more  ! — bow  ikir  unyH 
They  file  from  out  the  hawtbon 

And  sweep  so  gallaDt  by  ! 
With  all  their  baoDcn  bravclj 

And  all  their  armour  flashing 
Saint  George  might  waken  from  the 

To  see  fair  England's  stmndairdi  47-*^— 
**  Stint  in  thy  prate,"  quoth  Bloaot,"  thnM 
And  listen  to  our  lord's  hebcsL*'— 
With  kindling  brow  Lord  Mannioa  nil- 
<*  This  instant  be  our  band  arnjMs 
The  river  must  t>e  quickly  ccossM* 
That  we  may  join  Lord  Surrey's  hoiL 
If  fight  king  James — as  well  I  trust. 
That  fight  he  will,  and  fight  be  iihbV- 
The  Lady  Clare  behind  our  lines 
Shall  Urry,  while  the  battle  joins.** 
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Himself  he  swift  on  horseback  threw. 
Scarce  to  the  abbot  bade  adieu. 

Far  less  would  listen  to  his  prayer. 

To  leave  behind  the  helples«  CIitl 
Down  to  the  Tweed  bis  band  he  drew, 
And  mutter'd,  as  the  flood  they  view, 
**  The  pheasant  in  the  falcon's  claw. 
He  scarce  will  yield  to  please  a  daw: 
Lord  Angus  may  the  a^!K)t  awe. 

So  Clare  shall  bide  with  mr.'* 
Then  on  that  dang^rou*  f.inl,  and  dee?. 
Where  to  the  Tweed  Le.it's  fJdies  creep. 

He  ventured  disperaielv : 
And  not  a  moment  will  tie  t  i<!e. 
Till  s«iiiire,  or  groom,  l-cfiite  him  ride; 
Headmost  of  all  he  stc  ms  the  tiJe, 

And  stems  it  gallan'ly. 
Eustace  held  Clare. up<»n  her  hor^e. 

Old  Hubert  led  her  leiii. 
Stoutly  they  braved  the  current's  cDorw. 
And,  though  far  dnwnwatd  diivrn  pi-r  U: 

The  southern  bank  They  j^iin  ; 
Dehmd  them,  straggling,  came  to  shore. 

As  best  they  mijjhl,  the  tram  : 
Kach  oVr  his  head  his  }ew-v>^>w  bore 

A  caution  not  in  xain  ; 
Deep  need  that  day  that  every  strinf , 
By  wet  uiihiumM  should  sharply  ring- 
A  moment  then  Lonl  Marmion  stayM, 
And  breathed  his  steed,  his  men  array U, 

Then  foiward  moved  his  band. 
Until,  Lord  Surrey's  nar-iniard  woe. 
He  halted  by  a  rn»ss  of  >tone. 
That,  on  a  hillurk,  standini^  lone. 

Did  all  the  field  command. 

XXIU. 

Hence  might  they  see  the  full  array 

Of  either  h^.'st.  fi-r  deadly  fray  ; 
Their  mar«hal!M  line  stretch *d  east  and  i 
And  fronted  north  and  south 
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itant  salatatioD  past 

I  the  loud  caoDon  mouth : 

the  close  successive  rattle, 

■eathes  the  voice  of  modern  battle, 

low  and  far  between.— 

lock  gain'd,  Lord  Marmlon  stay'di 

by  this  cross,"  he  gently  said, 
I  well  may  view  the  scene, 
alt  thou  tarry,  lovely  Clare  t 

of  Marmion  in  thy  prayer ! 
lit  not ! — ^well,— no  less  my  care 
watchful,  for  thy  weal  prepare.— 
ount  and  Eustace,  are  her  guard, 

ten  pick*d  archers  of  my  train  t 
ngland  if  the  day  go  hard, 
trwick  speed  amain.— 
ve  conquer,  cruel  maid ! 

Is  shall  at  your  feet  be  laid, 
1  here  we  meet  again.'*— 
ed  not  for  answer  there ; 
uld  not  mark  the  maid's  despair, 
eed  the  discontented  look 
ther  squire ;  but  spurr'd  amain, 
ibing  through  the  battle  plain, 
ay  to  Surrey  took. 
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good  Lord  Marmion,  by  my  life ! 
»me  to  danger's  hour ! 
eetjng  serves  in  time  of  strife  :— 
have  I  ranged  my  power: 
•vil I  rule  this  central  host, 
Stanley  fronts  their  right, 
command  the  va'ward  post, 
Brian  Tunstall,  stainless  knight  i 
Dacre,  with  his  horsemen  light, 
t>e  in  rearward  of  the  fight, 
cour  those  that  need  it  most 
gallant  Marmion,  well  I  know, 
I  gladly  to  the  vanguard  go ; 
id,  the  admiral,  Tunstall  there, 
thee  their  charge  will  blithely  share } 
fight  thine  own  retainers  too, 
th  Dc  Burgh,  thy  steward  true." — 
iks,  noble  Surrey  !"  Marmion  said, 
irther  greeting  there  he  paid  { 
arting  like  a  thunderbolt, 
p  the  vanguard  made  a  halt, 
pre  such  a  shout  there  rose 
farmion  !  Marmion  !"  that  the  aj 
odden  mountain  shrilling  high, 
tied  the  Scottish  foes. 
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nd  Fitz-Eustace  rested  still 
dy  Clare  upon  the  hill  { 
li  (for  far  the  day  was  spent) 
tern  sumbeams  now  were  bent; 
they  heard,  its  meaning  knew, 
ain  their  distant  comrades  Tiew| 
Blount  did  Eustace  say, 
thy  office  here  to  stay, 
of  gilded  spurs  to-day. — 
!  look  up— on  Flodden  bent, 
ttisb  fot  has  fired  hit  tent" 
86 


And  sudden,  as  he  spoke. 
From  the  sharp  ridges  of  the  hill. 
All  downward  to  the  banks  of  Till, 

Was  wreath'd  in  sable  smoke  i 
Volumed  and  vast,  and  rolling  far. 
The  cloud  enveloped  Scotland's  war, 

At  down  the  hill  they  broke ; 
Nor  martial  shout,  nor  minstrel  tone. 
Announced  their  march ;  their  tread  alone. 
At  times  one  warning  trumpet  blown. 

At  times  a  stifled  hum. 
Told  England,  from  his  mountain  throne 

King  James  did  rushing  come. — 
Scarce  could  they  hear,  or  see  their  foes. 
Until  at  weapon  point  they  close.— 
They  close,  in  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust. 
With  sword-sway,  and  with  lance's  thrust) 

And  such  a  yell  wu  there. 
Of  sudden  and  portentous  birth. 
As  if  men  fought  upon  the  earth. 

And  fiends  in  upper  air  i 
0 !  life  and  death  were  in  the  sboiit. 
Recoil  and  rally,  charge  and  rout. 

And  triumph  and  despair. 
Long  look'd  the  anxious  squires  (  their  Qrt 
Could  in  the  darkneu  naught  descry. 
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At  length  the  freshening  western  blait 
Aside  the  shroud  of  battle  cast ; 
And,  first,  the  ridge  of  mingled  spcan 
Above  the  brightening  cloud  appears  i 
And  in  the  smoke  the  pennons  flew. 
As  in  the  storm  the  white  sea-mew. 
Then  mark'd  they,  dashing  broad  and  far, 
The  broken  billows  of  the  war. 
And  plumed  crest  of  chieftains  brave. 
Floating  like  foam  upon  the  wave. 

But  naught  distinct  they  see: 
Wide  raged  the  battle  on  the  plain  | 
Spears  shook,  and  falchions  flash'd  amain  | 
Fell  England's  arrow-flight  like  rain ; 
Crests  rose,  and  stoop'd,  and  rose  again. 

Wild  and  disorderly. 
Amid  the  <cene  of  tumult,  high 
They  saw  Lord  Marmion 's  falcon  fly: 
And  stainless  Tunstall's  banner  white, 
And  Edmund  Howard's  lion  bright. 
Still  bear  them  bravely  in  the  fight ; 

Although  against  them  come, 
Of  Kallant  Gordons  many  a  one. 
And  many  a  stubborn  highlandmaa, 
And  many  a  nigged  border  clan. 

With  Huntley,  and  with  Home. 
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Par  on  the  left,  unseen  the  while, 
Stanley  broke  Lennox  and  Argyle; 
Though  thera  the  western  mountaineer 
Rush'd  with  bare  bosom  on  the  spear. 
And  flung  the  feeble  targe  aside. 
And  with  both  hands  the  broadsword  plied  i 
'Twas  vain :— But  fortune,  on  the  right. 
With  fickle  smile,  cheer'd  Scotlandls  ti^L 
Then  fell  that  spotless  banner  white^— 
TheHowai4'feUoofeU| 
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Yet  still  Lord  Mamion'fe  falcon  flew 
With  wftveriof^  flight,  while  fiercer  grew 

Around  the  battle  yell. 
The  border  slogan  rent  the  sky  f 
A  Home !  a  Gordon !  was  the  cry ; 

Loud  were  the  clanf  ing  blows ; 
AdTanccd, — forced  back, — now  low,  now  high, 

The  pennon  sunk  and  rose ; 
As  bends  the  bark's  mast  in  the  gale, 
When  rent  are  rising,  shrouds,  and  tail, 

It  waverM  'mid  the  foes. 
No  longer  Blount  the  sight  could  hearts 
**  By  heaven,  and  all  its  saints,  I  swear, 

I  will  not  see  it  lost ! 
Fitz-Eustace,  you  with  Lady  Clare 
May  bid  your  beads,  and  patter  prayer,— 

I  gallop  to  the  host** 
And  to  the  fray  he  rode  amain. 
Follow 'd  by  all  the  archer  train. 
The  fiery  youth,  with  desperate  charge. 
Made,  for  a  space,  an  opening  large,^ 

The  rescued  banner  rose, — 
But  darkly  closed  the  war  around. 
Like  pine  tree  rooted  from  the  ground. 

It  sunk  among  the  foes. 
Then  Eustsce  mounted  too  r— yet  stay'd. 
As  loath  to  leave  the  helpless  maid. 

When,  fant  as  ^haft  can  fly. 
Bloodshot  his  eyes,  his  noitrils  spread. 
The  loose  rein  dangling  from  his  head, 
Housing  and  saddle  bloody  red, 

Lord  Marmion's  fteed  ru»h*d  by; 
And  Eustace,  maddening  at  the  sight, 

A  look  and  sign  to  Clara  cast, 

To  mark  he  would  return  in  haste. 
Then  plunged  into  the  fight. 
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Ask  me  not  what  the  maiden  feels, 
Left  in  that  dreadful  hour  alone: 
Perchance  her  reason  stoops,  or  reels  ; 
Perchance  a  coui^ge,  not  her  own. 
Braces  her  mind  to  desperate  tone. 
The  scatterM  van  of  Kngland  wheels ; — 
She  only  snid,  as  loud  in  air 
The  tumuli  ro.ir'd.  "  U  Wilton  there  ?*' 
Thoy  fly,  or,  maddrnM  by  de'»pair, 
Fight  but  to  die,—"  Is  Wilton  there  ?** 
With  that,  straight  up  tlio  hill  there  rode 

Two  horsemen  drcnrhM  with  gore, 
And  in  thtir  arms,  a  helpless  load, 

A  wounded  knight  thoy  bore. 
His  hand  still  strained  the  broken  brand; 
His  arms  were  smear'd  with  blood  and  sand: 
DraggM  from  among  the  horses'  feet, 
With  dinted  shield,  and  he'imet  beat. 
The  falcon  crest  and  plumage  gone, 
Can  that  be  haughty  Marmion  ! — 
Young  Blount  his  armour  did  unlace. 
And,  gazing  on  his  nhaslly  f^ce, 

Said — "  By  Saint  (leorsjo,  he's  gone  ! 
That  spear-wound  has  cmr  master  sped, 
And  see  the  deep  cut  on  his  head  ! 

Good  night  to  Marmion." 
"  Unnurtured  Blount !  thy  brawling  cease: 
He  opes  his  eyes,"  said  Kustace ;  "  peace  1" 
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When,  dofT'd  his  ca^oe,  he  felt  fins  v 
Around  *gan  Marmion  wild! r  stare; 
«  Where's  Harry  Bloant  ?    Fitz-EaMi, 
Linger  ye  here,  ye  hearts  of  hare  ? 
Redeem  ray  pennon,— charge  agaia ! 
Cry — •  Marmion  to  the  re*cue !' — ^vm* 
Last  of  my  race,  on  the  tttttle-phia 
That  shout  shall  ne>r  be  beard  acaia '" 
Yet  my  last  thought  is  Knglaod's :— f y, 
To  Dacre  bear  my  siffnel-ring: 
Tell  him  his  squadron*  up  to  bring:— 
Fitz-Enstace,  to  Lord  Surrey  hie ; 
Tunstall  lies  dead  upon  the  field. 
His  lifeblood  stains  the  spotle«s  vhiaU 
Edmund  is  down  : — my  life  b  reft  ;— 
The  admiral  alone  is  lefL 
Let  Stanley  charge  with  spar  of  fire,- 
With  Chester  charge,  and  Lancashiie, 
Full  upon  Scotland's  central  host. 
Or  victory  and  England *s  losL — 
Must  I  bid  twice  ? — hence,  Tarlets,  ff) 
Leave  Marmion  here  alone— to  dse.** 
They  parted,  and  alone  he  hy; 
Clare  drew  her  from  the  sight  away. 
Till  pain  rung  forth  m  lowly  moaa. 
And  half  he  murmur'd, — **  Is  theie  BC 

Of  all  my  halls  have  nurst. 
Page,  squire,  or  groom,  one  cup  lo  bri 
Of  blesxed  water  from  the  spring. 
To  slake  my  dying  thirst  !'* 

XXX. 

O,  woman  I  in  our  hours  of  case. 

Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please. 

And  variable  as  the  shade 

By  the  light  quivering  a<|>en  ma»le,— 

When  p;tin  and  angui-«h  wrin^  the  brow 

A  ministeiing  angel  thou  ' — 

Scarce  wore  the  piteous  accent*  saiJ, 

When,  with  the  baronN  ra<i|ue,  the  nu) 

To  the  nigh  5tre:imlet  ran  : 
Forgt>t  were  haired,  wrong*,  and  feir«. 
Th(*  plaintive  voire  alone  she  hears. 

Sees  but  the  dying  man. 
She  stoop'd  her  by  the  runners  side. 

But  in  abhorrence  backward  drew ; 
For,  <M>7ing  from  the  mountain  side. 
Where  rag»d  the  war,  a  d.irk  red  tide 

Was  curdling  in  the  streamlet  bloc. 
Wheie  shall  she  turn  ' — behold  her  mai 

A  little  fountain  cell. 
Where  water  clear  as  diamond  spaik. 

In  a  stone  banin  frll. 
Above  some  half-worn  letters  say, 
J>rink^  irenry  pi7/fri/n,  drinl:  and  pf*$ 
For  th*"  kind  s,pul  *./  S%ibH  Hrry, 

Who  built  this  rroi%  and  vrll. 
She  fiird  the  helm,  and  t  ark  *hf  hieJ. 
And  with  surprise  an«l  joy  espied 

A  monk  su|  {H>rtini;  Marmion's  bead: 
A  pious  man,  whom  July  biv-jght 
To  dulijus  ver>.:e  of  battle  f  >u.:ht. 

To  shrive  U>c  d\  ing.  Mess  the  dead. 
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drank  Lord  Martnion  of  the  wave, 
ts  she  stoop'd  hit  brow  to  lave— 
t  the  hand  of  Clare,"  he  laid, 
injured  Constance,  bathei  my  head  ?" 
en,  as  remembrance  rose,—- 
ak  not  to  me  of  shrift  or  prayer ! 
lust  redress  her  woes, 
space,  few  words  are  mine,  to  spare  t 
ve  and  listen,  gentle  Clare  !**— 
Jas  !"  she  said,  "  the  while,— 
nk  of  your  immortal  weal ! 
in  for  Constance  is  your  zeal ; 
J— died  at  Holy  Isle." 
Marmion  started  from  the  ground, 
;ht  as  if  he  felt  no  wound ; 
gh  in  the  action  burst  the  tide, 
rrents,  from  his  wounded  side. 
»n  it  was  truth  .'"—he  said—**  I  knew 
the  dark  presage  must  be  true.— 
rould  the  fiend,  to  whom  belongs 
e  vengeance  due  to  all  her  wrongs, 
iVould  spare  roe  but  a  day ! 
r  wasting  fire,  and  dj'ing  groan, 
d  priests  slain  on  the  altar  stone, 
dight  bribe  him  for  delay, 
y  not  be  I — this  dizzy  trance^ 
t  on  yon  base  marauder's  lance, 
loubl y  cursed  my  failing  brand ! 
ful  heart  makes  feeble  hand." 
,  fainting,  down  on  earth  he  sunk, 
Drted  by  the  trembling  monk. 
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fruitless  labour,  Clara  bound, 
itrove  to  staunch,  the  gushing  wound  i 
nonk,  with  unavailing  cares/ 
usted  all  the  church's  prayers. 
,  he  said,  that,  close  and  near, 
ly's  voice  was  on  his  ear, 
that  the  priest  he  could  not  hear, 
''or  that  she  ever  sung, 
he  lost  battle,  borne  down  by  thejlying^ 
'e  mingle*  war*8  rattle  icith  groant  qf  the 

dying."' 
lo  the  notes  rung ; — 
>id  thee,  fiend ! — with  cruel  band, 
e  not  the  dying  sinner's  sand ! 
k,  my  son,  upon  yon  sign 
e  Redeemer's  grace  divine ; 
3  think  on  faith  and  bliss  !— 
lany  a  death-bed  I  have  been, 
many  a  sinner's  parting  seen, 
Hut  never  aught  like  this." — 
war,  that  for  a  space  did  fail, 
trebly  thundering  swell'd  the  gale, 
\nd — Stanley  I  was  the  cry ; 
ht  on  Marmion's  visage  spread, 
^nd  fired  his  glaring  eye : 
I  dying  hand,  above  his  head, 
nook  the  fragment  of  his  blade, 
\nd  shouted  ••  Victory  ! — 
je,  Chester,  charge  !    On,  Stanley,  on  !"— 
i  the  last  words  of  MarmioOp 
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By  this,  though  deep  the  evening  fell. 
Still  rose  the  battle's  deadly  swell, 
For  still  the  Scots,  around  their  king. 
Unbroken,  fought  in  desperate  ring. 
Where's  now  their  victor  va*ward  wiog. 

Where  Huntley,  and  where  Home  ^— 
0  for  a  blast  of  that  dread  horn. 
On  Fontarabian  echoes  borne. 

That  to  King  Charles  did  come. 
When  Rowland  brave,  and  Olivier, 
And  every  paladin  and  peer. 

On  Roncesvalles  died ! 
Such  blast  might  warm  them,  not  in  vain. 
To  quit  the  plunder  of  the  slain. 
And  turn  the  doubtful  day  again. 

While  yet  on  Flodden  side. 
Afar  the  royal  standard  flies. 
And  round  it  toils,  and  bleeds,  and  dies. 

Our  Caledonian  pride ! 
In  vain  the  wish — ^for,  far  away. 
While  spoil  and  havoc  mark  their  way. 
Near  Sybil's  cross  the  plunderers  stray.^ 
«  O,  lady,"  cried  the  monk, "  away !" — 

And  placed  her  on  her  steed. 
And  led  her  to  the  chapel  fair 

Of  Tilmouth  upon  Tweed. 
There  all  the  night  they  spent  in  prayer. 
And,  at  the  dawn  of  morning,  there 
She  met  her  kinsman.  Lord  Fitz-Claxe. 
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But  as  they  left  the  darkening  heath, 
More  desperate  grew  the  strife  of  death. 
The  English  shafts  in  volleys  bail'd. 
In  headlong  charge  their  horse  assail'd  { 
Front,  flank,  and  rear,  the  squadrons  sweep. 
To  break  the  .Scottish  circle  deep. 

That  fought  around  their  king. 
But  yet,  though  thick  the  shafts  as  snow. 
Though  charging  knights  like  whirlwinds  go. 
Though  bill-men  ply  the  ghastly  blow. 

Unbroken  was  the  ring : 
The  stubborn  spearmen  still  made  good 
Their  dark  impenetrable  wood. 
Each  stepping  where  his  comrade  stood. 

The  instant  that  he  fell. 
No  thought  was  there  of  dastard  flight  ;— 
Link'd  in  the  serried  phalanx  tight. 
Groom  fought  like  noble,  squire  like  knight. 

As  fearlessly  and  well ; 
Till  utter  darkness  closed  her  wing 
O'er  their  thin  host  and  wounded  king. 
Then  skilful  Surrey's  sage  commands 
Led  back  from  strife  his  sbatter'd  bands  | 

And  from  the  charge  they  drew. 
As  mountain  waves,  from  wasted  lands, 

Sweep  back  to  ocean  blue. 
Then  did  their  loss  his  foeman  know ; 
Their  king,  their  lords,  their  mightiest,  low. 
They  melted  from  the  field  as  snow, 
When  streams  are  swoln  and  south  windi 
blow. 

Dissolves  \u  silent  dew. 
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Tweed's  echoes  heard  the  ceaseless  plash, 

While  many  a  broken  band, 
DisoiderM,  through  her  currents  dash, 

To  gain  the  Scottish  land ; 
To  town  and  tower,  to  town  and  dale, 
To  tell  red  Flodden's  dismal  Ule, 
And  raise  the  universal  wail. 
Tradition,  legend,  tune,  and  song. 
Shall  many  an  age  that  wail  prolong; 
Still  from  the  sire  the  son  shall  hear 
Of  the  stem  strife  and  carnage  drear 

Of  Flodden*s  fatal  field. 
Where  shiverM  was  fair  Scotland's  spear. 

And  broken  wu  her  shield ! 
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Day  dawns  upon  the  mountain's  side- 
There,  Scotland!  lay  thy  bravest  pride, 
Chiefs,  knights,  and  nobles,  many  a  one. 
The  sad  survivors  all  are  gone.— 
View  not  that  corpse  mistrustfully. 
Defaced  and  mangled  though  it  be  i 
Nor  to  yon  border  castle  high. 
Look  northward  with  upbraiding  eyei 

Nor  cherish  hope  in  vain. 
That,  Journeying  far  on  foreign  strand. 
The  royal  pilgrim  to  his  land 

May  yet  return  again. 
He  saw  the  wreck  his  rashness  wrought ; 
Reckless  of  life,  he  desperate  fought. 

And  fell  on  Flodden  plain : 
And  well  in  death  his  trusty  brand, 
Firm  clench'd  within  his  manly  hand, 

Beseero'd  the  monarch  slain. 
But,  O  !  how  changed  since  yon  blithe  night  !- 
Gladly  I  turn  me  from  the  sight. 

Unto  my  tale  again. 
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Short  is  my  tale  : — Fitz-Eustacc*s  care 

A  pierced  and  mangled  body  bare 

To  moated  Lichfield's  lofty  pile  ; 

And  there,  beneath  the  southern  aisle, 

A  tomb,  with  Gothic  Sculpture  fair. 

Did  long  Lord  Marmion's  image  l>ear. 

(Now  vainly  for  its  site  you  look  ; 

Twas  IcvellM,  when  fanatic  Brook 

The  f»ir  cathedial  stoim'd  and  took; 

But,  thanks  to  Heaven,  and  good  Saint  Chad, 

A  guerdon  meet  the  spoiler  had  !) 

There  erst  was  martial  Marmion  found, 

liis  feet  iipiin  a  couchant  hound, 

His  hands  to  heaven  upraised ; 
And  all  around,  on  scutcheon  rich. 
And  talilct  carved,  and  fretted  niche. 

His  arms  and  feats  were  blazed. 
And  yet,  though  all  was  carved  so  fair. 
And  priests  for  Marmion  breathed  the  prayer. 
The  last  Lord  Marmion  lay  nut  there. 
From  Kttrick  woods,  a  peasunt  swain 
FoUowM  his  lord  to  Flodden  plain, — 
One  of  those  flowers,  whom  plaintive  lay 
In  Scotland  mourns  as  *«  wede  away." 
Sore  wi-»unde<l,  Syl.il's  cross  he  spied. 
And  dragged  him  to  its  foot  and  died, 
CloH  ^^  Mannion's  side. 


The  spoilers  stripp'd  and  gash'd  tke  ihas 
And  thus  their  corpses  were  mista*ea  { 
And  thus,  in  the  proud  baroB*s  tamk. 
The  lowly  woodsman  took  tbe  nam, 
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Less  easy  task  it  were,  to  show 
Lord  Marmion 'fl  nameless  gimTe,aBd  Ian 
They  dug  his  grave  e'en  wkcre  be  1^] 

But  every  mark  is  gone  i 
Timers  wasting  hand  has  done  awij 
The  simple  cross  of  Sybil  Grey, 
And  broke  her  font  of  stoa*. 
But  yet  from  out  the  little  hill 
Oozes  the  slender  springlct  stilL 

Oft  halts  the  stranger  there. 
For  thence  may  best  his  cnriosi  eye 
The  memoiable  field  descry  i 
And  shepherd  boys  repair 
To  seek  the  water-Aa^  and  msh. 
And  rest  them  by  the  hazel  bask. 

And  plait  their  garlands  fair ; 
Nor  dream  they  sit  upon  the  grave 
That  holds  the  bones  of  Marmion  bran 
When  thou  shalt  find  the  little  hill ; 
With  thy  heart  commune,  and  be  stiH 
If  ever,  in  temptation  strong. 
Thou  left'st  the  right  path  fur  the 
If  every  devious  step  thus  trod. 
Still  lead  thee  further  from  the  read; 
Dread  thou  to  speak  presumptuous 
On  noble  Marmion 's  lowly  tomb; 
But  say,  "  He  died  a  eallant  ktnfbt. 
With  sword  in  hand,  for  Kngl^u  I's  r«:b!  " 
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I  do  not  rhyme  to  that  dull  elf. 

Who  cannot  im.ige  to  him<ielf. 

That  all  through  Klod  l«n's  dismal  ni^t, 

Wilton  was  r»remo<ti  in  the  fi^ht ; 

That,  w  hen  biave  SurievN  stool  was  sUis 

'Twas  Wilton  mounii-d  l.im  a^«in ; 

*Twas  Wilton's  brand  that  deep<><t  h«w*4 

Amiil  the  spe:»rmfn*s  RtuNborn  wo<>l, 

I'nnametl  by  H.>llin*hed  or  Hall, 

He  WIS  the  living  soul  of  all; 

That,  after  fight,  his  faith  made  plain, 

Ht»  won  hi«i  faith  and  landi  ap>in ; 

And  charged  hi<  old  paternul  shield 

With  bearings  won  on  FlinlJen  field.— 

Nor  sing  I  to  that  simple  mai»l. 

To  whom  It  must  in  terms  be  said. 

That  king  -ind  kinsmen  did  a-;ree 

To  bles'i  fair  Clara *s  constancy  ; 

Who  cannot,  unless  I  relite. 

Paint  to  her  mind  the  bridaP*  state; 

That  Wol«ey's  voire  the  bles^ini;  »poke, 

More,  Sands,  and  Denny,  pas^M  the  jokej 

That  Muffkinc  Hal  the  curtain  drew. 

And  Catherine's  hand  the  stocking  threw: 

And  afterwar<!s  for  many  a  day. 

That  it  was  held  enough  to  say. 

In  blessing  to  a  we<lded  pair, 

"  Love  they  like  Wilton  and  like  Ctut  f* 
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%  then,  a  final  note  prolong 

mgthen  out  a  closing  song, 

>n  to  bid  the  gentles  speed, 

•  long  have  listed  to  my  rede  ?•— 

talesman  grave,  if  such  may  deign 

ead  the  minstrel's  idle  strain, 

id  head,  clean  hand,  and  piercing  wit, 

patriotic  heart — as  Pm ! 

tfland  for  the  hero's  crest, 

twined  by  her  he  loves  the  best ; 
svery  lovely  lady  bright. 
It  can  I  wish  but  faithful  knight  ? 
(very  faithful  lover  too, 
fct  can  I  wish  but  lady  true  ? 

knowledge  to  the  studious  sage, 

pillow  to  the  head  of  age. 
liee,  dear  schoolboy,  whom  my  lay 
cheated  of  thy  hour  of  play. 
It  task  and  merry  holiday  ! 
ill,  to  each,  a  fair  good  night, 

pleasing  dreams,  and  slumbers  light ! 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

E  scene  of  the  following  poem  is  laid  chiefly 
e  vicinity  of  Loch-Katrine,  in  the  Western 
ands  of  Perthshire.    The  time  of  action  in- 

I  six  days,  and  the  transactions  of  each  day 
y  a  canto. 

Canto  L 

THE  CHASE. 

p  of  the  North !   that  mouldering  long  hast 

hung 
,  the  witch-elm  that  shades  St  Fillan's  spring, 
down  the  fitful  breeze  thy  numbers  flung, 

II  envious  ivy  did  around  thee  cling, 
ling  with  verdant  ringlet  every  string,— 
minstrel  harp,  still  must  thine  accents  sleep  ? 

rustling  leaves  and  fountains  murmuring, 
ill  must  thy  sweeter  sounds  their  silence  keep, 
bid  a  warrior  smile,  nor  teach  a  maid  to  weep  ? 

thus,  in  ancient  days  of  Calcdon, 
'as  thy  voice  mute  amid  the  festal  crowd, 
•n  lay  of  hopeless  love,  or  glory  won, 
roused  the  fearful  or  subdued  the  proud, 
rach  according  pause  was  heard  aloud 
bine  ardent  symphony  sublime  and  high  I 
•  dames  and  crested  chiefs  attention  bow'd  j 
or  still  the  burthen  of  thy  minstrelsy 
I    knighthood's  dauntless  deed  and  bcttt^'s 
matchless  eye. 


0  wake  once  more !  how  rude  soe'er  the  hand 

That  ventures  o'er  thy  magic  maze  to  stray  i 
0  wake  once  more !  though  scarce  my  skill  «»- 
mand 

Some  feeble  echoing  of  thine  earlier  lay  t 
Though  harsh  and  faint,  and  soon  to  die  awsj. 

And  all  unworthy  of  thy  nobler  strain  $ 
Yet,  if  one  heart  throb  higher  at  iU  sway. 

The  wizard  note  has  not  been  touch'd  in  vain. 
Then  silent  be  no  more !  Enchantress,  wake  again ! 

I. 
The  stag  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill. 
Where  danced  the  moon  on  Monan*s  nil. 
And  deep  his  midnight  lair  had  made 
In  lone  Glenartney*s  hazel  shnde ; 
But  when  the  sun  his  beacon  red 
Had  kindled  on  Benvoirlich's  head. 
The  deep-mouth'd  bloodhound's  heavy  bay 
Resounded  up  the  rocky  way. 
And  faint,  from  farther  distance  borne. 
Were  heard  the  clanging  hoof  and  horn. 


II. 
As  chief,  who  hears  his  warder  call, 
"  To  arms  I  the  foemen  storm  the  waU,"-* 
The  antler'd  monarch  of  the  waste 
Sprung  from  his  heathery  couch  in  haste. 
But,  e'er  his  fleet  career  he  took. 
The  dewdrops  from  his  flanks  he  shook } 
Like  crested  leader  proud  and  high, 
Toss'd  his  beam'd  frontlet  to  the  sky  t 
A  moment  gazed  adown  the  dale, 
A  moment  snuff'd  the  Uinted  gale, 
A  moment  listen 'd  to  the  cry. 
That  thicken'd  as  the  chase  drew  nigh; 
Then,  as  the  headmost  foes  appear'd. 
With  one  brave  bound  the  copse  he  clear'd. 
And,  stretching  forward  free  and  far. 
Sought  the  wild  heaths  of  Uam-Var. 
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Yell'd  on  the  view  the  opening  pack. 
Rock,  glen,  and  cavern,  paid  them  back| 
To  many  a  mingled  sound  at  once 
Th'  awaken'd  mountain  gave  response. 
An  hundred  dogs  bay'd  deep  and  strong, 
Clattcr'd  a  hundred  steeds  along. 
Their  peal  the  merry  horns  rung  out. 
An  hundred  voices  join'd  the  shout: 
With  hark  and  whoop,  and  wild  halloo, 
No  rest  Benvoirlich's  echoes  knew. 
Far  from  the  tumult  fled  the  roe. 
Close  in  her  covert  cowerM  the  doe. 
The  falcon,  from  her  cairn  on  high. 
Cast  on  the  rout  a  wondering  eye, 
Till  far  beyond  her  piercing  ken 
The  hurricane  bad  swept  the  glen. 
Faint,  and  more  faint,  its  failing  din 
ReturnM  from  cavern,  cliST,  and  linn. 
And  silence  settled,  wide  and  still. 
On  the  lone  wood  and  mighty  hill. 

IV. 
Less  loud  the  sounds  of  sylvan  war 
Disturb'd  the  heights  of  Uam-Var, 
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ADd  roused  the  cavern,  where,  *tit  told^ 

A  giant  made  bis  den  of  old ; 

For  ere  that  steep  ascent  was  won, 

High  in  his  pathway  hung  the  sun, 

And  many  a  gallant,  »tay*d  perforce, 

Was  fain  to  breathe  his  faltering  horse ; 

And  of  the  trackers  of  a  deer 

Scarce  half  the  lessening  pack  was  near  { 

So  shrewdly,  on  the  mountain  side. 

Had  the  bold  burst  their  mettle  tried. 

V. 

*    The  noble  stag  ^was  pausing  now. 
Upon  the  mountain's  southern  brow, 
Where  broad  extended,  far  beneath, 
The  varied  realms  of  fair  Menteith. 
With  anxious  eye  he  wandcr'd  o'er 
Mountain  and  meadow,  moss  and  moor, 
And  ponder'd  refuge  from  his  toil. 
By  far  Lochard  or  Aberfoyle. 
But  nearer  was  the  copse-wood  gray. 
That  waved  and  wept  on  Loch-Achray, 
And  mingled  with  the  pine  trees  blue 
On  the  bold  cltflfs  of  Ben-venue. 
Fresh  vigour  with  the  hope  retum'd, 
With  flying  foot  the  heath  he  spurn'd. 
Held  westward  with  unwearied  race, 
And  left  behind  the  panting  chase. 

VI. 

Twere  long  to  tell  what  steeds  gave  o*er. 
As  swept  the  hunt  through  Cambus-more ; 
What  reins  were  tightened  in  despair, 
When  rose  Renledi's  ridge  in  air; 
Who  flag^'d  upon  Bochastlc's  heath. 
Who  shunnM  to  stem  the  flooded  Teith, 
For  twice,  that  day,  from  shore  to  shore. 
The  gallant  slag  swum  stoutly  o'er. 
Few  were  the  stragglers,  following  far, 
That  reach'd  the  lake  of  Vennachar; 
And  when  the  Brigg  of  Turk  was  won, 
The  headmost  horseman  rode  alone. 

VII. 

Alone,  but  with  unbated  zeal. 

That  horseman  plied  the  scourge  and  steel; 

For  jidcd  now,  and  spent  with  toil, 

EmbossM  with  foam,  and  dark  with  soil. 

While  every  gasp  with  sobs  he  drew. 

The  labouring  ^tag  strainM  full  m  view. 

Two  dog'4  of  black  Saint  Huborl's  breed. 

Unmatched  for  courage,  breath,  and  speed, 

Fast  on  his  flyir>g  traces  came. 

And  all  but  wun  that  desperate  game; 

For,  scarce  a  spear's  length  from  his  haunch. 

Vindictive  toilM  the  bloodhounds  staunch; 

Nor  nearer  might  the  dogs  attain, 

Nor  firther  might  the  quarry  strain. 

Thus  up  the  tho  margin  of  the  lake. 

Between  the  precipire  and  brake, 

()*er  stock  and  rock  their  race  they  take. 

vni. 

The  hunter  maikM  th  it  mount  lin  high, 
The  lone  hkr*s  wo«tcrn  boi  miarv. 
And  drem'd  the  s'.ig  mu«t  tuin  to  ba)*, 
^VlMrc  that  huM  rtroinrt  l>arrM  the  way. 


Already  glorying  in  tiM  prtac. 
Measures  his  antlers  with  his  cjti< 
For  the  death-wound,  and  dcsth-tenn, 
Muster'd  his  breath,  his  whinyaid  tevf 
But  thundering  as  he  came  prepared. 
With  ready  arm  and  weapon  tnrad. 
The  wily  quarry  shunn'd  the  shock. 
And  turn*d  hiro  from  the  opposing  rocks 
Then,  dashing  down  a  darksome  flea. 
Soon  lost  to  hound  and  hunter^  ken. 
In  the  deep  Trosach's  wildest  nook 
His  solitary  refuge  took. 
There  while,  close  conch M,  the  thaefcic  i 
Cold  dews  and  wild  flowers  on  his 
He  heard  the  baffled  dogs  in  vain 
Rave  through  the  hollow  pass  amaia. 
Chiding  the  rocks  that  yell'd 

IX. 


Close  on  the  hounds  the  hontcr 
To  cheer  them  on  the  vanishM 
But,  ((tumbling  in  the  rusved  dell. 
The  gallant  horse  exhausted  fell. 
Th'  impatient  rider  strove  in  vain 
To  rouse  him  with  the  spar  and  rria. 
For  the  good  steed,  his  labours  o^, 
StretchM  his  stiff  limbs  to  rise  no  bor. 
Then  touch *d  with  pity  and  reraona. 
He  sorrow'd  o'er  the  expiriof?  hone; 
<*  I  little  thought,  when  first  thy  itii 
I  slack'd  upon  the  banks  of  Seine, 
That  Highland  eagle  e'er  should  fctd 
On  thy  fleet  limbs,  my  matchless  stctd ; 
Wo  worth  the  chase,  wo  worth  the  day. 
That  costs  thy  life,  my  gallant  gray  '" 

X. 

Then  through  the  dcll  hi<  horn  resounds. 
From  vain  pursuit  to  call  the  hounds. 
Back  limpM,  with  slow  and  crippltd  pace 
The  sulky  leader**  of  the  chi«e  ; 
Close  to  thfir  mattor'-*  side  they  press'd. 
With  drooping  tail  and  hum'^led  crest; 
But  still  the  dingle*^  holKm-  throat 
ProlongM  the  swelling  biiilc-n  'te. 
The  owlets  started  from  their  dream. 
The  eagles  answer'd  with  their  screaa. 
Round  and  around  the  sounds  were  cast. 
Till  echo  seem'd  an  an«wering  blast; 
And  on  the  hunter  hied  hi<  way. 
To  jom  Some  comrades  of  the  day; 
Yet  often  paused,  so  strange  the  rvad. 
So  wondrous  were  the  scenes  it  show'd. 

XI. 

The  wcst<Tn  wave^  of  cM-ing  day 
Roll'd  o'er  the  glen  their  level  way; 
Knch  purple  |)eak,  each  dinly  spire. 
Was  bathc«l  in  flood"*  of  living  fire. 
Hut  n«  t  a  setting  tie  mi  could  glow 
Within  the  dark  la vines  below, 
Wh«-ro  twincii  the  path  in  «hadow  hid. 
Hound  many  a  rocky  pyramid, 
Shotiting  abiuptly  from  the  dell 
Its  thunder-spliiiter'd  pinnacle; 
Round  many  an  insulated  mt«% 
The  native  bulwarks  of  ths  past. 
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Huge  as  the  tower  whkh  builders  vaiD 

Presumptuous  piled  oo  Sbinar's  plain. 

Tbc  rockj  summits,  split  and  rent, 

FcmbM  turret,  dome,  or  battlement. 

Or  seemM  fantastically  set 

With  cupola  or  minaret. 

Wild  crests  as  pagod  erer  deck*d, 

Or  mosque  of  eastern  architect 

Nor  were  these  earth-bom  castles  bare. 

Nor  lack'd  they  many  a  banner  fair ; 

For,  from  their  shiver'd  brows  display'd, 

1^  o*er  th'  unfathomable  ghde, 

All  twinkling  with  the  dewdrops  sheen, 

The  brier  rose  fell  in  streamers  green. 

And  creeping  shrubs,  of  thousand  dyes. 

Wared  in  the  west  wind's  summer  sighs. 

XII. 

Boon  nature  scatter'd,  free  and  wild. 
Each  plant,  or  flower,  the  mountain's  child. 
Here  eglantine  embalm'd  the  air. 
Hawthorn  and  hazel  mingled  there ; 
The  primrose  pale,  and  violet  flower. 
Found  in  each  cliff  a  narrow  bower ; 
Fox-glove  and  night-shade,  side  by  side, 
Emblems  of  punishment  and  pride, 
Group'd  their  dark  hues  with  every  stain 
The  weather-beaten  crags  retain. 
With  boughs  that  quaked  at  every  breath. 
Gray  birch  and  aspen  wept  beneath ; 
Aloft,  the  ash  and  warrior  oak 
Cast  anchor  in  the  rifted  rock ; 
And,  higher  yet,  the  pine  tree  hung 
His  shattered  trunk,  and  frequent  flung, 
Where  seem'd  the  cliffs  to  meet  on  high. 
His  bows  athwart  the  narrow'd  sky. 
Highest  of  all,  where  white  peaks  glanced. 
Where  glistening  streamers  waved  and  danced. 
The  wanderer's  eye  could  barely  view 
The  summer  heaven's  delicious  blue ; 
So  wondrous  wild,  the  whole  might  seem 
The  scenery  of  a  fairy  dream. 

XIII. 

Onward,  amid  the  copse  'gan  peep 
A  narrow  inlet,  still  and  deep, 
Affording  scarce  such  breadth  of  brim. 
As  served  the  wild  duck's  brood  to  swim. 
Lost  for  a  space,  through  thickets  veering. 
But  broader  when  again  appearing. 
Tall  rocks  and  tufted  knolls  their  face 
Could  on  the  dark  blue  mirror  trace ; 
And  farther  as  the  hunter  stray 'd, 
Still  broader  sweep  its  channels  made. 
The  shaggy  mounds  no  longer  stood. 
Emerging  from  entangled  wood. 
But,  wave-encircled,  secm'd  to  float. 
Like  castle  girdled  with  its  moat  ( 
Yet  broader  floods  extending  still. 
Divide  them  from  their  parent  hill. 
Till  each,  retiring,  claioas  to  bo 
An  inlet  in  an  island 


XIV. 

And  now,  to  issae  from  tbc  glen. 

No  pathway  metti  tbo  inaidttrtx*9  kes, 


Unlesi  he  climb,  with  footing  nice, 

A  far-projecting  precipice. 

The  broom's  tougti  root  his  ladder  made,       ' 

The  hazel  saplings  lent.their  aid  { 

And  thus  an  airy  point  he  won. 

Where  gleaming  with  the  setting  sun', 

One  burnishM  sheet  of  living  gold, 

Loch-Katrine  lay  beneath  him  roll'd. 

In  all  her  length  far  winding  lay. 

With  promontory,  creek,  and  bay. 

And  islands  that,  empurpled  bright, 

Floated  amid  the  livelier  light. 

And  mountains,  that  like  gia^  stand. 

To  sentinel  enchanted  land. 

High  on  the  south,  huge  Ben- venue     • 

Down  on  the  lake  in  masses  threw 

Crags,  knolls,  and  mounds,  confusedly  burlM, 

The  fragments  of  an  eiirlier  world ; 

A  wildering  forest  feather'd  o'er 

His  ruin'd  sides  and  summit  hoar, 

While  on  the  north,  through  middle  air, 

Ben-an  heaved  high  his  forehead  bare. 

XV. 

From  the  steep  promontory  gazed 

The  stranger,  raptured  and  amazed. 

And  "  What  a  scene  was  here,"  he  cried, 

**  For  princely  pomp,  or  churchman's  prido ! 

On  this  bold  brow  a  lordly  tower; 

In  that  soft  vale,  a  lady's  bower: 

On  yonder  meadow,  far  away, 

The  turrets  of  a  cloister  gray. 

How  blithely  might  the  bugle  horn 

Chide,  on  the  lake,  the  lingering  mom ! 

How  sweet,  at  eve,  the  lover's  lute 

Chimes,  when  the  groves  were  still  and  mntt? 

And,  when  the  midnight  moon  should  ItTV 

Her  forehead  iu  the  silver  wave. 

How  Solemn  on  the  ear  would  come 

The  holy  matin's  distant  hum. 

While  the  deep  peal's  commanding  tone 

Should  wake,  in  yonder  islet  lone, 

A  sainted  hermit  from  his  cell. 

To  drop  a  bead  with  every  knell— 

And  bugle,  lute,  and  bell,  and  all, 

Should  each  bewilder'd  stranger  call 

To  friendly  feast,  and  lighted  hall. 

XVL 
*<  Blithe  were  it  then  to  wander  here ! 
But  now, — bexhrew  yon  nimble  deer,— 
Like  tint  same  hermit's,  thin  and  spare. 
The  copse  must  give  my  evening  hiti 
Some  mo5sy  bank  my  couch  must  be, 
Some  rustling  oak  my  canopy. 
Yet  pass  we  that ; — the  war  and  chase 
Give  little  choice  of  resting-place; — 
A  summer  night,  in  green  wood  spent, 
W^ere  but  to-morrow's  merriment: — 
But  hosts  may  in  these  wilds  abound. 
Such  as  are  better  miss'd  than  found ; 
To  meet  with  highland  plunderer's  here, 
Were  worse  than  loss  of  Kteed  or  deer. 
I  am  alone  ; — my  bugle  strain 
May  call  some  straggler  of  the  train  i 
Or,  fall  the  worst  that  may  betide, 
Eie  now  this  iiakhioo  hat  beti  tritd.'* 
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Bot  scarce  again  bis  horn  he  wound, 

When  lu  !  furth  starting  at  the  sound. 

From  underneath  an  aged  oak. 

That  slanted  from  the  islet  rock, 

A  damsel  guider  of  its  way, 

A  little  skiff  shot  to  the  bay, 

That  round  the  promontory  steep, 

Led  its  deep  line  in  graceful  sweep, 

Eddying,  in  almost  viewless  wave. 

The  weeping-willow  twig  to  lave. 

And  kiss  with  whispering  sound  and  slow, 

The  beach  of  pebAes  bright  as  snow. 

The  boat  had  touch  *d  this  silver  strand. 

Just  as  the  hunter  left  his  stand. 

And  stood  concealM  amid  the  brake. 

To  view  this  lady  of  the  lake. 

The  maiden  paused,  as  if  again 

She  thought  to  catch  the  distant  strain. 

With  head  up-raised,  and  look  intent. 

And  eye  and  ear  attentive  bent. 

And  locks  flung  back,  and  lips  apart. 

Like  monument  of  Grecian  art. 

In  listening  mood,  she  secm'd  to  stand, 

The  guardian  naiad  of  the  strand. 

XVIIL 

And  ne'er  did  Grecian  chisel  trace 

A  nymph,  a  naiad,  or  a  grace, 

Of  finer  form,  or  lovelier  face  ! 

What  though  the  sun,  with  ardent  frown. 

Had  slightly  tinged  her  check  with  brown, 

The  sportive  toil,  which,  short  and  light, 

Had  died  her  glowing  hue  so  bright, 

Served  too  in  hastier  swell  to  show 

Short  glimpses  of  a  breast  of  snow ; 

What  though  no  rule  of  courtly  grace 

To  measured  mood  had  train'd  her  pace, — 

A  foot  more  light,  a  step  more  true, 

Ne'er  from  the  heath  flower  dashM  the  dew  ; 

E'en  the  slight  harebell  raised  its  head. 

Elastic  from  her  airy  tread  : 

What  though  upon  her  speech  there  hung 

The  accents  of  the  mountain  tongue, — 

Those  silver  sounds,  so  soft,  so  dear. 

The  list'uer  held  his  breath  to  hear. 

XIX. 

A  chieftain's  daughter  seem'd  the  maid  ; 
Her  satin  snood,  her  silken  plaid, 
Her  golden  brooch,  such  birth  betrayed. 
And  seldom  was  a  snood  amid 
Such  wild  luxuriant  ringlets  hid, 
Whose  glossy  bbck  to  sinme  might  bring 
The  plumage  of  the  raven's  wing  ; 
And  seldom  o'er  a  breast  so  fair, 
Mantled  a  plaid  with  modest  care, 
And  never  brooch  the  folds  combined 
Above  a  heart  more  good  and  kind. 
Her  kindness  and  her  worth  to  spy, 
You  need  but  gaze  on  Kllcn's  eye  ; 
Not  Katrine,  in  her  mirror  blue, 
Gives  back  the  shaggy  banks  more  true, 
Than  every  free-born  glance  confess'd 
The  guileless  movemeuls  ol  \ici  \)w;!iaX\ 


Whether  joy  danced  in  bcr  daik  cfi. 
Or  wo  or  pity  claim 'd  a  aifh. 
Or  filial  love  tras  glowin(^  there. 
Or  meek  devotion  pour*d  a  pnycr. 
Or  tale  of  injury  call'd  forth 
Th*  indignant  spirit  of  the  north. 
One  only  {xasaion,  unreveal'd. 
With  maiden  pride  the  maid  cooeealM, 
Yet  not  less  purely  felt  the  flane^ 
0  need  I  tell  that  passion's  name! 

XX. 

Impatient  of  the  silent  bom. 
Now  on  the  gale  her  Toice  was  bone: 
**  Father,'*  she  cried  ;  the  rocks  around 
Loved  to  prolong  the  gentle  sound. — 
A  while  she  paused,  no  answer  came  :— 
"  Malcolm,  was  thine  the  blast  ?'*  the  mm 
Less  resolutely  utter'd  fell  : 
The  echoes  could  not  catch  the  sweU. 
"  A  stranger  I,'*  the  huntsman  said. 
Advancing  from  the  hazel  shade. 
The  maid,  alarm 'd,  with  hasty  oar, 
Push'd  her  light  shallop  from  the  sbocc. 
And,  when  a  space  was  gainM  between 
Closer  she  drew  her  bosom  screen; 
(So  forth  the  startled  swan  would  swing. 
So  turn  to  prune  his  ruffled  wing ;) 
Then  safe,  though  flutter*d  and  amazed. 
She  paused,  and  on  the  stranger  gazed. 
Not  his  the  form,  nor  his  the  eye. 
That  youthful  maidens  wont  to  fly. 

XXI. 

On  his  bold  visage  middle  age 

Had  slightly  press'd  its  signet  sage. 

Yet  had  not  quench M  the  open  truth 

And  fiery  vehemence  of  youth  ; 

Forward  and  frolic  glee  was  there. 

The  will  to  do,  the  soul  to  dare. 

The  sparkling  glance,  soon  blowu  to  fire. 

Of  hasty  love,  or  headlong  ire. 

His  limbs  were  cast  in  manly  mould, 

For  hardy  sports,  or  contest  bold  ; 

And  though  in  peaceful  garb  array'd. 

And  weap<mless  except  his  blade. 

His  stately  mien  as  well  implied 

A  high-born  heart,  a  martial  pride. 

As  if  a  baron's  crest  he  wore. 

And  sheath'd  in  armour  trod  the  shore. 

Slighting  the  petty  need  he  show'd. 

He  told  of  his  benighted  road  ; 

His  ready  speech  flow'd  fair  and  free. 

In  phrase  of  gentlest  courtesy : 

Yet  seem'd  that  tone,  and  gesture  bland. 

Less  used  to  sue  than  to  command. 

XX IL 

A  while  the  maid  the  stranger  eyed. 
And,  reassured,  at  length  replied, 
That  hii^hland  halls  were  open  still 
To  wiMer'd  wanderers  of  the  hill. 
"  Nor  think  you  unexpected  come 
To  yon  lone  isle,  our  desert  home ; 
Before  the  heath  hatl  lost  the  dew, 
'V\iisxaat\x,acouch  was  pulPd  for  you ; 
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•nder  mountain*!  purple  head 
ptaimigaD  and  heath-cock  bled, 
>ur  broad  nets  have  swrept  the  merCy 
mish  forth  your  evening  cheer.'* 
f ,  by  the  rood,  my  lovely  maid, 
courtesy  has  err*d,'*  he  said ; 
ri|;ht  have  I  to  claim,  misplaced, 
velcome  of  expected  ^uest. 
nderer,  here  by  fortune  tost, 
ray,  my  friends,  my  courier  loit, 
•T  before,  believe  me,  fair, 
ever  drawn  your  mountain  air, 
n  this  lake's  romantic  strand, 
id  a  fay  in  fairy  land." 

XXIII. 

ell  believe,"  the  maid  replied, 
•r  light  skiff  approach 'd  the  *idc, 
ell  believe,  that  ne'er  before 
foot  has  trod  Loch- Katrine's  shore; 
et,  as  far  as  ye«terni|sht, 
J  Ian-bane  foretold  your  plight-^ 
yhair'd  sire,  whose  eye  intent 
on  the  vision'd  future  bent, 
w  your  steed,  a  dappled  gray 
ead  l)eneath  the  biichen  way; 
ed  exact  your  form  and  mien, 
hunting  suit  of  Lincoln  green, 
tassled  horn  so  gayly  gilt, 
falchion's  crooked  blade  and  hilt, 
cap  with  heron's  plumage  trim, 
ron  two  bounds  so  dark  and, grim, 
ide  that  all  should  ready  t>e 
ace  a  guest  of  fnir  deforce ; 
ght  I  held  his  prophecy, 
leem'd  it  was  my  father's  horn, 
e  echoes  o'er  the  lake  were  bone.** 

XXIV. 

tranger  smiled : — **  Since  to  your  home 
lined  errant-knight  I  come, 
unced  by  prophet  sooth  and  old, 
*d,  doubtless,  for  achievement  bold, 
ghtly  front  each  hij^h  emprize, 
ne  kind  glance  of  those  blight  eyet. 
it  me,  first,  the  ta.«k  to  guide 
fairy  frigate  o'er  the  tide." 
naid,  with  smile  suppre^'d  and  ily, 
:oil  unwonted  saw  him  try ; 
eldom,  sure,  if  e'er  before, 
oble  hand  had  grasp'd  an  oart 
v'lth  main  strength  his  strokes  he  drew, 
)*er  the  lake  the  shallop  flew  t 
heads  erect,  and  whimpering  cry, 
lounds  behind  their  passage  ply. 
requent  does  the  bright  oar  break 
larkening  mirror  of  the  lake, 
the  rocky  isle  they  reach, 
moor  their  shallop  on  the  beach. 

XXV. 

itranger  view'd  the  shore  around  i 
s  all  so  close  with  copse- wood  bound, 
rack  nor  pathway  might  declare 
human  foot  frequented  there, 
86 


Until  the  mountain  maiden  show'd 
A  clambering  unsuspected  road,  ^, 

T))at  winded  through  the  tangled  screen. 
And  open*d  on  a  narrow  green, 
Where  weeping  birch  and  willow  round 
With  their  long  fibres  swept  the  ground. 
Here,  for  retreat  in  dangerous  hour. 
Some  chief  had  framed  a  rustic  bower. 

XXVL 
It  wai  t  lodge  of  ample  size. 
But  strange  of  structure  and  device ; 
Of  such  materials,  as  around  •• 
The  workman's  hand  had  readiest  found. 
Lopp'd  of  their  boughs,  their  hoar  trunks  btred» 
And  by  the  hatchet  rudely  squared. 
To  give  the  walls  their  destined  height. 
The  sturdy  oak  and  ash  unite ; 
While  moss  and  clay  and  leaves  combined 
To  fence  each  crevice  from  the  wind. 
The  lighter  pine  trees,  over  head. 
Their  slender  length  for  rafters  spread. 
And  wither'd  heath  and  rushes  dry 
Supplied  a  russet  canopy. 
Due  westward,  fronting  to  the  green, 
A  rural  portico  was  seen, 
Aloft  on  native  pillars  borne, 
Of  mountain  fir  with  bark  unshorn. 
Where  Ellen's  hand  had  taught  to  twine 
The  ivy  and  Idsean  vine. 
The  clematis,  the  favour'd  flower 
Which  boasts  the  name  of  virgin-bower 
And  every  hardy  plant  could  b^r 
Loch-Katrine's  keen  and  searching  air. 
An  instant  in  this  porch  she  stay'd. 
And  gayly  to  the  stranger  said, 
**  On  heaven  and  on  thy  lady  call, 
And  enter  the  enchanted  hall !" 

XXVIL 

«  My  hope,  my  heaven,  my  trust  must  be. 

My  gentle  guide,  in  following  thee." 

He  cross'd  the  threshold — and  a  clang 

Of  angry  steel  that  instant  rang. 

To  his  t>old  brow  his  spirit  rush'd. 

But  soon  for  vain  alarm  he  blush'd. 

When  on  the  floor  he  saw  display'd. 

Cause  of  the  din,  a  naked  blade 

Dropp'd  from  the  sheath  that,  careless  flong. 

Upon  a  stag's  huge  antlers  swung; 

For  all  around,  the  walls  to  grace. 

Hung  trophies  of  the  fight  or  chase  t 

A  target  there,  a  bugle  here, 

A  battle-axe,  a  hunting  spear. 

And  broadswords,  bows,  and  arrows,  store. 

With  the  tusk'd  trophies  of  the  boar. 

Here  grins  the  wolf  as  when  he  died. 

And  there  the  wildcat's  brindled  hide 

The  frontlet  of  the  elk  adorns. 

Or  mantles  o'er  the  bisont  boms: 

Pennons  and  flags  defaced  and  stain'd. 

That  blackening  streaks  of  blood  retalnM, 

And  deer  skins,  dappled,  dun  and  white. 

With  otter's  fur  and  seal's  unite. 

In  rude  and  uncouth  tapestry  all. 

To  gmmish  forth  the  sylvan  balL 
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XXVIII. 
The  wtndering  stranger  round  him  gazed, 
And  next  the  fallen  weapon  raised ; 
Few  were  the  arms  whose  sinewy  strength 
Sufficed  to  stretch  it  forth  at  length. 
And  as  the  brand  he  poised  and  sway*d, 
« I  never  knew  but  one,"  he  said, 
**  Whose  stalwart  arm  might  brook  to  wield 
A  blade  like  thU  in  battle  field.** 
She  sigh'd,  then  smiled,  and  took  the  word ; 
*<  You  see  the  guardian  champion*8  sword ; 
As  light  it  trembles  in  his  hand, 
As  in  my  grasp  a  hazel  wand ; 
My  sire's  tall  form  might  grace  the  part 
Of  Ferragus,  or  Ascapart : 
But  in  the  absent  giant's  hold 
Are  women  now,  and  menials  old.*' 

XXIX. 

The  mistress  of  the  mansion  came. 

Mature  of  age,  a  graceful  dame ; 

Whose  easy  step  and  stately  port 

Had  well  become  a  princely  court. 

To  whom,  though  more  than  kindred  knew. 

Young  Ellen  gave  a  mother's  due. 

Meet  welcome  to  her  guest  she  made. 

And  every  courteous  rite  was  paid. 

That  hospitality  could  claim, 

Though  all  unask'd  his  birth  and  name. 

Such  then  the  reverence  to  a  guest. 

That  fellest  foe  might  join  the  feast. 

And  from  his  deadliest  foeman's  door 

Unqucstion'd  turn,  the  banquet  o'er. 

At  length  his  rank  the  stranger  names, 

«  The  knight  of  Snowdoun,  James  Fitz-James ; 

Lord  of  a  barren  heritage. 

Which  his  brave  sires,  from  age  to  age. 

By  their  good  swords  had  held  with  toil; 

His  sire  had  fallen  in  such  turmoil. 

And  he,  God  wot,  was  forced  to  stand 

Oft  for  his  right  with  blade  in  hand. 

This  morning  with  Lord  Moray's  train 

He  chased  a  stalwart  stag  in  vain. 

Outstripped  his  comrades,  miss'd  the  deer. 

Lost  his  good  steed,  and  wander 'd  here.' 
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XXX. 

Fain  would  the  knight  in  turn  require 
The  name  and  state  of  Ellen's  sire; 
Well  showM  the  elder  lady's  mien. 
That  courts  and  cities  she  had  seen  ; 
Ellen,  thouf^h  moie  her  looks  display'd 
The  simple  grace  of  sylvan  maid, 
In  speech  and  gesture,  form  and  face, 
Show'd  she  was  come  of  gentle  race ; 
*Twere  stranije  in  ruder  rank  to  find 
Such  looks,  such  manners,  and  such  mind. 
Each  hint  the  knight  of  Snowdoun  gave. 
Dame  Margaret  heard  with  silence  grave; 
Or  Ellen,  innocently  gay, 
Turo'd  all  inquiry  light  away: 
"  Wierd  women  we  I  by  dale  and  down 
We  dwell,  afar  from  tower  and  town. 
We  stem  the  flood,  we  ride  the  blast. 
On  wandering  knights  our  spells  we  cast ; 


While  viewless  minstrels  touch  the 
Tis  thus  our  charmed  rhymei  wt  n 
She  sung,  and  still  a  hmrp  no 
Fiird  up  the  tymphoDj  betw 

XXXI. 

■01V6. 

«  Soldier  rest !  thy  warfare  o'er. 

Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not 
Dream  of  battled  fields  no  more. 

Days  of  danger,  nights  of  wakiBf. 
In  our  isle's  enchanted  hall. 

Hands  unseen  thy  couch  are  strewia^ 
Fairy  strains  of  music  fall. 

Every  sense  in  slumk>er  dewing 
Soldier  rest  I  thy  warfare  o'er. 
Dream  of  fighting  fields  no  moret 
Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  bieakiBg, 
Mom  of  toil,  nor  night  of  waking. 

**  No  rude  sound  shall  reach  thine  car. 

Armour's  clung,  or  war-steed  chimfii 
Trump  nor  pibroch  summon  here 

Mustering  clan,  or  squadron  ti 
Yet  the  lark's  shrill  fife  may  come. 

At  the  daybreak,  from  the  fallov. 
And  the  bittern  sound  his  drum. 

Booming  from  the  sedgy  shallow. 
Ruder  sounds  shall  none  be  near, 
Guards  nor  warders  chullen^  here. 
Here's  no  war-steed '»  ueigh  and  cl 
Shouting  clans  or  squadrons  stamping, " 

XXXII. 

She  paused — then,  blushini;,  led  the  lay 
To  grace  the  straii^ser  of  the  day. 
Her  mellow  notes  a  wtule  prolong 
The  cadence  of  the  flowing  song. 
Till  to  her  lips  in  mfa>uied  frame 
The  minstrel  ver^c  spuutaneous  came. 

SOriG    COWTIMUr.D. 

"Huntsman,  rest  I  thy  chase  is  done, 

While  our  slumbrous  spxrlls  assail  re. 
Dream  not,  with  the  lising  sun. 

Bugles  here  shall  sound  rt* veillie. 
Sleep  I  the  deer  is  in  his  den  ; 

Sleep  !  the  huumls  are  by  thee  lyicg ; 
Sleep  I  nor  dieam  in  yonder  glen 

How  thy  gall.mt  steed  luy  dying. 
Hunt>man,  test !  thy  cha>e  is  done. 
Think  not  of  the  rising  sun. 
For  at  dawning,  to  av>ail  yc. 
Here  no  bugles  sound  levcillie.'* 

XXXIII. 

The  hall  was  clearM — the  fstranter**  bed 
Was  there  uf  m'>ui)t:iin  heather  *;»rrad, 
Where  oft  an  hundred  guests  had  lain. 
And  dieamM  thtir  ft»re^t  s|K>rt«  again. 
But  vainly  did  tne  heath  flower  shed 
Its  mooiUnd  fragrance  r«>und  his  head} 
Not  Kllen*s  speil  had  lullM  to  rest 
The  fever  of  his  trt>ubled  breast. 
In  broken  dreams  the  image  ruse 
Of  varied  perils,  pains,  and  woes  { 
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ite«d  DOW  flounders  in  the  brmke, 
sinks  his  barg:e  upon  the  lake:  » 
)«H|k  of  a  broken  host, 
taaBd  falls,  his  honour'!  lost. 
I,  from  my  couch  may  heavenly  might 
e  that  worst  phantom  of  the  night  !— 
Q  return 'd  the  scenes  of  youth, 
nfident  undoubting  truth ; 
3  his  soul  he  interchanged 
friends  whose  hearts  were  long  estnoged. 
come,  in  dim  procession  led, 
cold,  the  faithless,  and  the  dead ; 
arm  each  hand,  each  brow  as  gay, 
they  parted  yesterday, 
doubts  distract  him  at  the  view, 
re  his  senses  false  or  true  ? 
n'd  he  of  death,  or  broken  tow, 
it  all  a  vision  now  ? 

XXXIV. 

Dgth,  with  Ellen  in  a  grove 
^em'd  to  walk,  and  speak  of  love  { 
isten*d  with  a  blush  and  sigh, 
uit  was  warm,  his  hopes  were  high, 
lught  her  yielded  hand  to  clatp, 
I  cold  gauntlet  met  his  grasp ; 
)hantom*s  sex  was  changed  and  gone, 

its  head  a  helmet  shone ; 
ly  enlarged  to  giant  size, 

darken'd  cheek  and  threatening  eyet^ 
grisly  visage,  stem  and  hoar, 
lien  still  a  likeness  bore. — 
oke,  and,  panting  with  affright, 
ird  the  vision  of  the  night 
dearth's  decaying  brands  were  red, 
ieep  and  dusky  lustre  shed, 
showing,  half  concealing  all 
uncouth  trophies  of  the  hall, 
those  the  stranger  fixM  his  eye 
re  that  huge  falchion  hung  on  high, 
thoughts  on  thoughts,  a  countless  thioog, 
'd,  chasing  countless  thoughta  along, 
,  the  giddy  whirl  to  cure, 
>se,  and  sought  the  moonshine  pure. 

XXXV. 

wild  rose,  eglantine,  and  broom, 
ed  around  their  rich  perfume  j 
birch  trees  wept  in  fragrant  balm, 
ispen  slept  beneath  the  calm ; 
silver  light,  with  quivering  glance, 
d  on  the  water*s  still  expanse,— 
were  the  heart  whose  passion's  iway 
1  rage  beneath  the  sober  ray ! 
Ht  its  calm,  that  warrior  guest, 
e  thus  he  communed  with  hit  bretit:— 
ly  is  it,  at  each  turn  I  trace 
>  memory  of  that  exiled  race  ? 
[  not  mountain  maiden  spy, 
ihe  most  bear  the  Douglas  eye  ? 
I  not  view  a  highland  brand, 
t  must  match  the  Douglas  hand  ? 
[  not  frame  a  fever'd  dream, 
(till  the  Douglas  is  the  theme  ? 
Iream  no  more — by  manly  mind 
t*eii  in  sleep  ia  will  mign'd. 


My  midnight  orisons  said  o*er, 

1*11  turn  to  rest,  and  dream  no  more.*' 

His  midnight  orison  be  told, 

A  prayer  with  every  bead  of  gold. 

Consign  M  to  heaven  his  cares  and  wom, 

And  sunk  in  undisturb*d  repose  { 

Until  the  heath-cock  shrilly  crew. 

And  morning  dawnM  on  Bcn*venit. 


Canto  H. 

THE  ISLAND. 

I. 

At  mom  the  black-cock  trims  hit  jetty  wing, 

Tis  morning  prompts  the  linnet's  blithest  hji 
All  nature's  children  feel  the  matin  spring 

Of  life  reviving,  with  reviving  day  { 
And  while  yon  little  bark  glides  down  the  btj 

Wafting  the  stranger  on  his  way  again, 
Morat  genial  influence  roused  a  minstrel  gray. 
And  sweetly  o'er  the  lake  was  beard  thy  tCrmin, 
Siix'd  with  the  sounding  harp,  O  white  bairM 
Allan-bane ! 

n. 

SOIVO. 

**  Not  faster  jronder  rowers*  might 

Flings  from  their  oars  the  spray. 
Not  faster  yonder  rippling  bright. 
That  tracks  the  shallop's  courae  in  li^ 

Melts  in  the  lake  away, 
Than  men  from  memory  erase 
The  benefits  of  former  days  i 
Then,  stranger,  go !  good  speed  the  while, 
Nor  think  again  of  the  lonely  isle. 

**  High  place  to  thee  in  royal  court, 

High  place  in  battle  line, 
Good  hawk  and  hound  for  sylvan  sport. 
Where  beauty  sees  the  brave  resort. 

The  honour 'd  meed  be  thine ! 
Trae  be  thy  sword,  thy  friend  sincere. 
Thy  lady  constant,  kind,  and  dear. 
And  lost  in  love's  and  friendship's  smile 
Be  memory  of  the  lonely  isle. 

III. 

SOlfO  CORTIlltnED. 

-  But  if  beneath  yon  southern  sky 

A  plaided  stranger  roam. 
Whose  drooping  crest  and  stifled  sigh. 
And  sunken  cheek  and  heavy  eye. 

Pine  for  his  highland  home ; 
Then,  warrior,  then  be  thine  to  show 
The  care  that  soothes  a  wanderer^  wo  t 
Remember  then  thy  hap  erewhile, 
A  stranger  in  the  lonely  isle. 

**  Or,  if  on  life's  uncertain  main 

Mishap  shall  mar  thy  sail. 
If  faithful,  wise,  and  brave  in  vain, 
Wo,  want,  and  exile  thou  sustain 

Beneath  the  fickle  gale  i 
Waste  not  a  sigh  on  fortune  changed, 
On  thankless  courts,  or  friends  estranged. 
But  come  where  kindred  worth  shall  mile, 
To  greet  thee  in  the  lonely  isle." 
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As  died  the  sounds  upon  the  tide, 
The  shallop  reach'd  the  mainland  dde, 
'    And  ere  bis  onward  way  he  took. 
The  stranger  cast  a  lingering  look, 
Where  easily  his  eye  might  reach 
The  harper  on  the  islet  beach, 
Reclined  against  a  blighted  tree, 
As  wasted,  gray,  and  worn  as  he. 
To  minstrel  meditation  given. 
His  reverend  brow  was  raised  to  heayen. 
As  from  the  rising  sun  to  claim 
A  sparkle  of  inspiring  flame. 
His  band,  reclined  upon  the  wire, 
8eem'd  watching  the  awakening  fire; 
So  still  he  sate,  as  those  who  wait 
Till  judgment  speak  the  doom  of  fate  ( 
So  still,  as  if  no  breeze  might  dare 
To  lift  one  lock  of  hoary  hair ; 
So  still,  as  life  itself  were  fled, 
la  the  last  sound  his  harp  had  sped. 

V. 

Upon  a  rock  with  lichens  wild. 
Beside  him  Ellen  sate  and  smiled. 
Smiled  she  to  see  the  sUtely  drake 
Lead  forth  his  fleet  upon  the  lake, 
While  her  vex'd  spaniel,  from  the  betcb, 
BayM  at  the  prize  beyond  his  reach ! 
Yet  tell  me,  then,  the  maid  who  knows. 
Why  deepen  M  on  her  cheek  the  rose  ? — 
Forgive,  forgive,  fidelity  ! 
Perchance  the  maiden  smiled  to  see 
Yon  parting  lingerer  wave  adieu. 
And  stop  and  turn  to  wave  anew ; 
And,  lovely  ladies,  ere  your  ire 
Condemn  the  heroine  of  my  lyre. 
Show  me  the  fair  would  scorn  to  spy. 
And  prize  such  conquest  of  her  eye ! 

VI. 

While  yet  he  loiter'd  on  the  spot. 
It  seem*d  as  Ellen  mark'd  him  not; 
But  when  he  turn'd  him  to  the  glade, 
One  courteous  putin};  sijjn  she  made: 
And  afler,  oft  the  knicht  would  say. 
That  not  when  prize  of  festal  day 
Was  dealt  him  by  the  biiKhlcst  fair 
Who  e'er  wore  jewel  in  her  hair. 
So  highly  did  his  bosom  swell, 
As  at  that  simple,  mute  farewell. 
Now  with  a  trusty  mountain  guide. 
And  his  dark  8la>;-hounds  by  his  side. 
He  pajts^ — the  maid,  unconscious  still, 
WatchM  him  wind  slowly  round  the  hill ; 
But  when  his  stately  form  wns  hid. 
The  guardian  in  her  bosom  chid — 
"  Thy  Malcolm  I  v.iin  and  seltj<h  maid  !" 
Twas  thus  upbraidinj;  conscience  said, 
"  Not  so  had  Malcolm  idly  hung 
On  the  smooth  phrase  of  southern  tongue; 
Not  so  had  Malcolm  strainM  his  eye 
Another  step  than  thine  to  spy. — 
Wake,  Allan-bane,"  aloud  she  cried 
To  the  old  minstrel  by  htr  side, 


"  An>use  thee  from  thy  moody 
ril  give  .thy  harp  heroic  theme 
And  warm  thee  with  a  n"bl« 
Poor  forth  the  glory  of  the  Gi 
Scarce  from  her  lip  the  word  had 
When  deep  the  conscious  masdcn  UmhM, 
For  of  his  clan,  in  hall  and  bower. 
Young  Malcolm  Gr«n»«  was  held  tht  §m 

VII. 

The  minstrel  waked  his  harp    tfams  tiai 
Arose  the  well-known  martial 
And  thrice  their  high  beioic 
In  melancholy  murmurs  died. 

^  Vainly  thou  bid*st,  O  noble 

Clasping  his  witber*d  hands,  be 
•<  Vainly  thou  bid*st  roe  wake  the  stnia. 
Though  all  unwont  to  bid  in  TatB. 
Alas  !  than  mine  a  mightier  hand 
Has  tuned  my  harp,  my  strings  has 
I  touch  the  chords  of  joy,  bat  low 
And  mournful  answer  notes  of  wo; 
And  the  proud  march,  which  Tietscs 
Sinks  in  the  wailing  for  the  dead. 
O  well  for  me,  if  mine  alone 
That  dirge's  deep  prophetic  tone  * 
If,  as  my  tuneful  fathers  said. 
This  harp,  which  erst  saint  Modaa 
Can  thus  its  master^  fate  foretell. 
Then  welcome  be  the  minstrel**  kntll  f 

VI 11. 

"  But  ah  !  dear  lady,  thus  it  sigh'd 

The  eve  thy  sainted  mother  died ; 

And  such  the  sounds  which,  while  I  ttiov* 

To  wake  a  lay  of  war  or  love. 

Came  marring  all  the  fe5tal  mirth. 

Appalling  me  who  gave  them  birth. 

And,  disobedient  to  my  call, 

Wailed  loud  through  BothwelPs  banncrM 

Ere  Douglasses,  to  ruin  driven. 

Were  exiled  from  their  native  heaven.— 

Oh  !  if  yet  worse  mishap  and  wo 

My  master's  house  must  under^. 

Or  aught  but  weal  to  Kllen  fair. 

Brood  in  these  accents  of  despair. 

No  future  l>ard,  sad  h^rp  !  shall  fling 

Triumph  or  rapture  from  thy  string; 

One  short,  one  final  strain  shall  flow 

Fraught  with  unutterable  wo. 

Then  shiver'd  shall  thy  fragments  lie. 

Thy  master  cast  him  down  and  die.  ** 

IX. 

Soothing  she  answered  him,"  Assuage, 
Mine  honoured  friend,  the  fears  of  age; 
All  melodies  to  thee  are  known. 
That  harp  has  rung,  or  pij>e  has  blown. 
In  lowland  vale  or  highland  glen. 
From  Tweed  to  Spey — what  roarrel. 
At  times,  unbidden  notes  should  rise. 
Confusedly  bound  in  memory's  ties, 
Kn  tangling,  as  they  rush  along. 
The  war  march  with  the  funeral  ion| 
Small  ground  is  now  for  boding  fear; 
Obscure,  but  safe,  we  rest  os  bera. 
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ire,  in  nttive  virtue  great, 
;niDglpid8bip,  lands,  and  8tat«, 
heMppMrtone  more  resign 'd 
yonSr  oak  might  give  the  windt 
fracefol  foliage  storms  maj  reave, 
soble  stem  they  cannot  grieve, 
oe"— she  stoop'd,  and,  looking  round, 
:*d  a  blue  harebell  from  the  groand^ 
me,  whose  memory  scarce  conveys 
•age  of  more  splendid  days, 
little  flower,  that  loves  the  lea, 
well  my  simple  emblem  be : 
nks  heaven's  dew  as  blithe  as  rose 
in  the  king's  own  garden  grows  i 
when  I  place  it  in  my  hair, 
,  a  bard  is  bound  to  swear 
B'er  saw  coronet  so  fair.'* 
playiully  the  chaplet  wild 
neath'd  in  her  dark  locks,  and  smiled. 

X. 

mile,  her  speech,  with  winning  sway, 
1  the  old  harper's  mood  away, 
such  a  look  as  hermits  throw 
I  angels  stoop  to  soothe  their  wo, 
ized,  till  fond  regret  and  pride 
I'd  to  a  tear,  then  thus  replied  t 
eliest  and  best !  thou  little  know*!! 
ank,  the  honours  thou  bast  lost  I 
;ht  1  live  to  see  thee  grace, 
otland's  court,  thy  birthright  place, 
e  my  favourite's  step  advance, 
tghtest  in  the  courtly  dance, 
rause  of  every  gallant's  sigh, 
eading  star  of  every  eye, 
;heme  of  every  minstrel's  art, 
ady  of  the  bleeding  heart !  "* 

XL 
Ir  dreams  are  these,"  the  maiden  cried, 
it  was  her  accent,  yet  she  sigh'd,) 
J  mossy  rock,  my  friend,  to  me 
rrtb  gay  chair  and  canopy ; 
vould  my  footstep  spring  more  gay 
urtly  dance  than  blithe  strathspey  ; 
lalf  so  pleased  mine  ear  incline 
lyal  minstrel's  lay  as  thine ; 
then  for  suitors  proud  and  high, 
snd  before  my  conquering  eye, 
.  flattering  bard,  thyself  wilt  say 
grim  Sir  Roderick  owns  its  sway. 
Saxon  scourge,  Clan-Alpine's  pride, 
terror  of  Loch-Lomond's  side. 
Id  at  my  suit,  thou  know'st,  delay 
iunoz  foray— for  a  day." 

XIL 
ancient  bard  his  glee  repress'd : 
hast  thou  chosen  theme  for  Jest ! 
vho,  through  all  this  western  wild, 
ed  black  Sir  Roderick  e'er,  and  smiled  f 
oly-Rood  a  knight  he  slew ; 
r,  when  back  the  dirk  he  drew, 
tiers  gave  place  before  the  stride 
le  undaunted  homicide : 


well'luowa  cognisance  of  Uw  Douglas  fiunil  j. 


And  since,  though  ootlawM,  bath  his  band 

Full  sternly  kept  bis  mountain  land. 

Who  else  daie  give — ah  !  wo  the  day. 

That  I  such  hated  truth  should  say— 

The  Douglas,  like  a  stricken  deer, 

Disown'd  by  every  noble  peer. 

E'en  the  rude  refuge  we  have  here  f 

Alas,  this  wild  marauding  chief 

Alone  might  hazard  our  relief  i 

Ajid,  now  thy  maiden  charms  expand. 

Looks  for  his  guerdon  in  thy  hand ; 

Full  soon  may  dipensation,  sought 

To  back  his  suit,  from  Rome  he  brought 

Then,  though  an  exile  on  the  hill. 

Thy  father,  as  the  Douglas,  still 

Be  held  in  reverence  and  fear. 

But  though  to  Roderick  thou*rt  so  dear. 

That  thou  might'st  guide  with  silken  thread. 

Slave  of  tby  will,  this  chieftain  dread. 

Yet,  O  k>ved  maid,  thy  mirth  refrain ! 

Thy  hand  is  on  a  lion's  mane." 

XIIL 
«  Minstrel,"  the  maid  replied,  and  high 
Her  father's  soul  glanced  from  her  eye, 
** My  debto  to  Roderick's  house  I  knows 
All  that  a  mother  could  bestow. 
To  Lady  Margaret's  care  I  owe, 
Since  first  an  orphan  in  the  wild 
She  sonow'd  o'er  her  sister's  child. 
To  her  brave  chieftain  son,  from  ire 
Of  Scotland's  king  who  shrouds  my  tin, 
A  deeper,  holier  debt  b  owed  ( 
And,  could  I  pay  it  with  my  blood, 
Allan !  sir  Roderick  should  command 
My  blood,  my  life— but  not  my  hand. 
Rather  will  Ellen  Douglaa  dwell 
A  votaress  in  Maronnant  cell  i 
Rather  through  realms  beyond  the  sea. 
Seeking  the  world's  cold  charity. 
Where  ne'er  was  spoke  a  Scottish  word. 
And  ne'er  the  name  of  Douglas  heard. 
An  outcast  pilgrim  will  she  rove. 
Than  wed  the  man  she  cannot  love. 

XIV. 
«  Thou  shakest,  good  friend,  thy  treuet  gray- 
That  pleading  look,  what  can  it  say 
But  what  I  own  ? — I  grant  him  brave. 
But  wild  as  Bracklino's  thundering  wav«  i 
And  generous — save  vindictive  mood 
Or  jealous  transport  chafe  his  blood : 
I  grant  him  true  to  friendly  band. 
As  his  claymore  is  to  his  hand ; 
But  O  !  that  very  blade  of  steel 
More  mercy  for  a  foe  would  feel : 
I  grant  him  liberal,  to  fling 
Among  his  clan  the  wealth  they  bring. 
When  back  by  lake  and  glen  they  wind, 
And  in  the  lowland  leave  behind. 
Where  once  some  pleasant  hamlet  stood, 
A  mass  of  ashes  slaked  with  blood. 
The  hand  that  for  my  father  fought, 
I  honour,  at  hit  daughter  ought  i 
But  can  I  clatp  it  reeking  red. 
From  pcatanti  sUiightt r'd  in  tbtir  thtd  f 
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No !  wildly  while  hb  virtuet  gleam. 
They  make  his  passions  darker  sceBy 
And  flash  along  his  spirit  high. 
Like  lightning  o'er  the  midnight  sky. 
While  yet  a  chikl — and  children  know» 
Instinctive  taught,  the  friend  and  foe-~ 
J  shudder'd  at  his  hrow  of  gloom. 
His  shadowy  plaid,  and  sable  plume  ; 
A  maiden  grown,  I  ill  could  hear 
His  haughty  mien  and  lordly  air ; 
But,  if  thou  joiB*kt  a  suitor's  claim. 
In  serious  mood,  to  Roderick's  nam^ 
I  thrill  with  anguish !  or,  if  e'er 
A  Douglas  knew  the  word,  with  fear. 
To  change  suck  odious  theme  were  bett^— 
What  think'st  thou  of  our  stranger  guest  ?** 

XV. 

•«  What  think  I  of  him  ?  wo  the  wkito 

That  brought  such  wanderer  to  our  isle  f 

Thy  father's  battle  brand,  of  yore 

Vor  Tyneman  foiged  by  fairy  lore. 

What  time  he  leagued,  no  longer  foes^ 

His  bor^r  spevrv  with  Hotspur's  bows. 

Did,  self-unscabbarded,  foreshow 

The  footsteps  of  a  secret  foe. 

If  courtly  spy  had  harbour'd  here. 

What  may  we  for  the  Douglas  fear  ? 

What  for  this  island,  deem'd  of  o\i 

Clan-Alpine^  last  and  surest  hold  f 

If  neither  spy  nor  foe,  I  pray. 

What  yet  may  jea)oiis  Roderick  say ! 

Nay,  wave  not  thy  disdainful  head ! 

Bethink  thee  of  the  discoid  dread 

That  kincfled  when  at  IMtaiie  game 

Thou  led'^t  tXe  dance  with  Malcokn  Graeme ; 

8till,  though  thy  sire  the  peace  renew'd. 

Smoulders  in  Roderick's  breast  the  feud; 

Beware  T — But  hark,  what  sounds  are  these  ? 

My  dull  ears  catch  no  faltering  breeze. 

No  weeping  birch,  nor  aspen's  wake. 

Nor  bre:>th  ie  dimpling  in  the  lake. 

Still  is  the  cafjna's*  hoary  beard, — 

Yet,  b}'  my  minstrel  faith,  I  heard — 

And  hark  again  !  sume  pipe  of  war 

Sends  the  buld  pibroch  frum  afar." 

XVI. 

Far  up  the  lengthened  lake  were  spied 
Four  darkening  specks  upon  the  tide, 
That,  slow  enlarging  on  the  view. 
Four  mannM  and  masted  barges  grew. 
And,  bearing  downwards  from  Gleng^ie, 
Steer'd  full  upon  the  lonely  isle ; 
The  point  uf  Biianchoil  they  pass'd. 
And  to  the  windward  as  they  cast. 
Against  the  sun  they  gave  to  shine 
The  bold  Sir  Roderick's  bannei'd  pine. 
Nearer  and  nearer  as  they  bear, 
Spears,  pikes,  and  axes  flash  in  air. 
Now  might  you  see  the  tartans  brave, 
And  plaids  and  plumage  dance  and  wave; 
Now  see  the  l)oniiets  sink  and  rise, 
As  his  tough  oar  the  rower  plies ; 


See,  flashing  at  each  sturdj  ttraki^ 
The  wave  ascendinic  inte  tOMike  ( 


See  the  proud  pipers  oa  the  bow,  A 
And  mark  the  gsud j  strcsflMfs  Mr 
From  their  loud  cbsnters*  dova. 
The  furrow 'd  bosom  of  the  deep. 
As,  mshuBg  thfosgfa  tht  lake 
They  plied  the  ancicat  hlghjsart 

XVTL 

Ever,  as  on  tbej  bore,  more  load 

And  louder  rang  the  pibrocb 

At  first  the  sound,  by  distaaet 

Mellow'd  along  the  waters 

And,  lingering  long  by  cape  aad  bajt 

Wail'd  every  harsher  note  away; 

Then  bursting  bolder  on  the  car. 

The  clan's  shrill  gathering  they  eaaM  hwi 

Those  thrilling  sounds,  that  call  tbt  mi0i 

Of  old  Clan- Alpine  to  the  fighL 

Thick  beat  the  rapid  notes,  as  wbca 

The  mustering  hundreds  shake  tbegki. 

And  hunying  at  the  signal  dread. 

The  batter'd  earth  returns  tbck  tresl 

Then  prelude  light,  of  livrtier  toat, 

Express'd  their  merry  marchlag  sa. 

Ere  peal  of  closing  battle  rase. 

With  mingled  outcry,  shrieks,  aad  Upas: 

And  mimic  din  of  stroke  aad  ward. 

As  broadsword  upon  target  jarr'd ; 

And  groaning  pause,  e'er  yet  agaia. 

Condensed,  the  battle  3*eird  amain  i 

The  rapid  charge,  the  rallying  shoot. 

Retreat  borne  headlong  into  root. 

And  bursts  of  triumph,  to  declare, 

Clan-Alpine's  conquest — all  were  there. 

Nor  ended  thus  the  strain  ;  but  slow 

Sunk  in  a  moan  prolonged  and  low. 

And  changed  the  conquering  clarsoo  fweH, 

For  wild  lament  o'er  those  that  felL 

XVIII. 

The  war-pipes  ceased ;  but  lake  and  biiT 
Were  busy  with  their  echoes  still; 
And,  when  they  slept,  a  vocal  strain 
Bade  their  hoarse  chorus  wake  again. 
While  loud  a  hundred  clansmen  raise 
Tlieir  voices  in  their  chieftain's  praise. 
Each  boatman,  bending  to  his  oar. 
With  measured  sweep  the  burthen 
In  such  wild  cadence,  as  the  breere 
Makes  through  December's  leafle!«s 
The  chorus  first  could  Allen  know, 
«*  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine,  ho  ?  ieroc  ^ 
And  near,  and  nearer,  as  they  rowed. 
Distinct  the  martial  ditty  flowed. 

XIX. 

BOAT   SOrVG. 

Hail  to  the  chief  who  in  triumph  advance*  ' 

Honour'd  and  ble^x'd  be  the  ever-c^een 
Lon«r  may  the  tree  in  his  banner  that  glanm 
Flourish,  the  shelter  and  grace  of  our  Lae  ' 
Heaven  send  it  happy  dew. 
Earth  lend  it  sap  anew. 


•  The  drone  of  the  ti^plps. 


THE   LADY   OF   THE   LAKE. 
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0  bourgeon,  tad  broadly  to  grow  i 
lile  CTcry  highland  glen 
idi  t^^  about  back  agen, 

gh  VIA  Alpine  dhu,  ho !  ieroe  P' 

no  sapling,  chance-eown  by  the  foantdn, 

aing  at  Beltane,  in  winter  to  fade; 

he  whirlwind  has  stripp'd  every  leaf  on  the 

mountain, 
Dore  shall  Clan-AJpioe  exult  in  her  thide. 
or*d  in  the  rifted  rock, 
M>f  to  the  tempest's  shock, 
be  roots  him  the  ruder  it  blow ; 
nteith  and  Breadalbane,  then, 
bo  his  praise  agen, 
igh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  he !  ieioe  !** 

^    XX. 

our  pibroch  has  thrillM  in  Glen  Frain, 
Bannochar*s  groans  to  our  slogan  replied, 
iss  and  Ross-dhu,  they  are  smoking  in  rain, 
tke  best  of  Loch-Lomond  lie  dead  on  her 

side, 
ilow  and  Saxon  maid 
if  shall  lament  our  aid, 
>f  Clan-Alpine  with  fear  and  with  wo  i 
anox  and  Leven-glen 
ike  when  they  hear  agen, 
igh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho !  ieroe  \** 

assals,  row,  for  the  pride  of  the  highlands  ! 
:h  to  your  oars  for  the  ever-green  pine ! 
:  the  roee-bud  that  graces  yon  islands 

1  wreathM   in  a  garland  around   him  to 
twine ! 

bat  some  seedling  gem, 

>rthy  such  noble  stem, 

*d  and  bless'd  in  their  shadow  might  grow ! 

od  should  Clan-Alpine  then 

)g  from  her  deepmost  glen, 

igh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho !  ieroe.** 

XXI. 

all  her  joyful  female  band, 
lady  Margaret  sought  the  strand. 
t  on  the  breeze  their  tresses  flew, 
bigh  their  snowy  arms  they  threw  t 
:hoing  back  with  shrill  acclaim 
chorus  wild,  the  chieftain's  name  i 
ie,  prompt  to  please,  with  mother'l  tit, 
darling  passion  of  his  heart, 
dame  called  Ellen  to  the  strand, 
reet  her  kinsman  ere  he  land  t 
ne,  k>iterer,  come  !  a  Douglas  thou, 
shun  to  wreath  a  victor's  brow  !'^— 
ctantly,  and  slow,  the  maid 
unwelcome  summoning  obey'd, 
,  when  a  distant  bugle  rung, 
le  mid  path  aside  she  sprung :— 
It,  Allan-bane !  from  main  land  cast, 
ir  my  father's  signal  blast 
ws,"  she  cried,  **  the  skiff  to  guide, 
wtft  him  from  the  mountain  side." 
),  like  t  sunbeam,  swift  and  bright, 
iarted  to  her  shallop  light, 
» eagerly  while  Roderick  seann'd 
bflf  denr  form  his  mother'^  \mni$ 


The  islet  for  behind  her  fty. 
And  she  had  landed  in  the  bay. 

X^IL 
Some  feelines  aro  to  mortals  given. 
With  less  of  earth  in  them  than  heaven  s 
And  if  there  be  a  human  tear 
From  passion's  dross  refined  and  dear, 
A  tear  so  limpid  and  so  meek. 
It  would  not  stain  sn  angel's  cheek, 
Tis  that  which  pious  fathen  shed 
Upon  a  duteous  daughter's  head .' 
And  as  the  Douglas  to  his  breast 
His  darling  Ellen  closely  press'd,  * 

Such  holy  drops  her  tresses  steep'd. 
Though  'twas  a  hero's  eye  that  weep'd. 
Hor  while  on  Ellen's  faltering  tongue 
Her  filial  welcomes  crowded  hung, 
Mark'd  she  that  fear  (affection's  proof) 
Still  held  a  graceful  youth  aloof:  • 
No !  not  till  Douglas  named  his  name. 
Although  the  youth  was  Makolm  Graeme. 

XXIIL 

Allan,  with  wistful  look  the  while, 

Mark'd  Roderick  landing  on  the  isle 

His  master  piteously  he  eyed. 

Then  gazed  upon  the  chieftaini  pride. 

Then  dash'd,  with  huty  hand,  away 

From  his  dimm'd  eye  the  gathering  spray ; 

And  Douglas,  as  his  hand  he  laid 

On  Malcolm's  shoulder,  kindly  said, 

**  Canst  thou,  young  friend,  no  meaning  ipf 

In  my  poor  follower's  glistening  eye  f 

111  tell  thee  t— he  recalls  the  day. 

When  in  my  praise  he  led  the  lay 

O'er  the  areh'd  gate  of  Bothwell  proud. 

While  many  a  minstrel  answer'd  loud. 

When  Percy's  Norman  pennon,  won 

In  bloody  field,  before  me  shone. 

And  twice  ten  knights,  the  least  a  name 

As  mighty  as  yon  chief  may  claim. 

Gracing  my  pomp,  behind  me  came. 

Yet  trust  me,  Malcolm,  not  so  proud 

Was  I  of  all  that  marshall'd  crowd. 

Though  the  waned  crescent  own'd  my  might. 

And  in  my  train  troop'd  lord  and  knight. 

Though  Blantyre  hymn'd  her  holiest  lays. 

And  Bothwell's  harps  flung  back  my  praise. 

As  when  this  old  hIb's  silent  tear. 

And  this  poor  maid's  affection  dear, 

A  welcome  give  more  kind  and  true 

Than  aught  my  better  fortunes  knew. 

Foigive,  my  friend,  a  father's  boaitt 

O !  it  outbeggars  all  I  lost  !** 

XXIV. 

Delightful  praise !— like  summer  rote. 
That  brighter  in  the  dewdrop  glows. 
The  bashful  maiden's  cheek  appear'd. 
For  Douglas  spoke,  and  Malcolm  heard. 
The  flush  of  shamefaced  Joy  to  hide. 
The  hounds,  the  hawk,  her  cares  divide » 
The  loved  caresses  of  the  maid 
The  dogs  with  crouch  and  whlmp^  paid; 
And,  at  her  whUtle,  on  her  hand 
The  fokon  to8k  his  (avooritt  itaa^ 
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Closed  his  dtrk  wiof ,  reUzM  bis  eye. 
Nor,  though  unhooded,  sought  to  fly. 
And,  trust,  while  in  such  guise  she  stood 
Like  fabled  goddess  of  the  wood, 
That  if  a  father's  partial  thought 
0*erweigh'd  her  worth  and  beauty  aught. 
Well  might  the  lover's  judgment  fail 
To  balance  with  a  juster  scale  { 
For  with  each  secret  glance  he  stole, 
The  fond  enthusiast  sent  his  soul. 

XXV. 

Of  stature  tall,  and  slender  frame. 

But  firmly  knit,  was  Malcolm  Grteme. 

The  belted  plaid  and  tartan  hose 

Did  ne'er  more  graceful  limbs  disclose; 

His  flaxen  hair,  of  sunny  hue, 

Curl*d  closely  round  his  bonnet  blue. 

Train'd  to  the  chase,  his  eagle  eye 

The  ptarmigan  in  snow  could  spy: 

Each  pass,  by  mountain,  lake,  and  heath. 

He  knew,  through  Lennox  and  Menteith ; 

Vain  was  the  bound  of  dark  brown  doe, 

When  Malcolm  bent  his  sounding  bow, 

And  scarce  that  doe,  though  wing'd  with  fear« 

Outstripp'd  in  speed  the  mountaineers 

Right  up  Ben-Lomond  could  he  press, 

And  not  a  sob  his  toil  confess. 

His  form  accorded  with  a  mind 

Lively  and  ardent,  frank  and  kind  i 

A  blither  heart,  till  Ellen  came. 

Did  never  love  nor  sorrow  tame  { 

It  danced  as  lightsome  in  his  breast, 

As  play'd  the  feather  on  his  crest. 

Yet  friends  who  nearest  knew  the  youth. 

His  scorn  of  wrong,  his  zeal  for  truth, 

And  bards,  who  saw  his  features  bold. 

When  kindled  by  the  tales  of  old, 

Said,  were  that  youth  to  manhood  grown. 

Not  long  should  Roderick  Dhu*s  renown 

Be  foremost  voiced  by  mountain  fame. 

But  quail  to  that  of  Malcolm  Gneme. 

XXVL 

Now  back  they  wend  their  watery  way. 
And,  **  O  my  sire !"  did  Ellen  say, 
«*  Why  urge  thy  chase  so  far  astray  ? 
And  why  so  late  returned  ?    And  why"— 
The  rest  was  in  her  speaking  eye. 
"  My  child,  the  chase  I  follow  far, 
Tis  mimicry  of  noble  war  ( 
And  with  that  gallant  pastime  reft 
Were  all  of  Douglas  I  have  left. 
I  met  young  Malcolm  as  I  stray'd 
Far  eastward,  in  Glenfinlas*  shade, 
Nor  stray'd  I  safe ;  for,  all  around, 
Hunters  and  horsemen  scourM  the  ground. 
This  youth,  though  still  a  royal  ward, 
RiskM  life  and  land  to  be  my  guard. 
And  through  the  passes  of  the  wood 
Guided  my  steps,  not  unpursued ; 
And  Roderick  shall  his  welcome  make. 
Despite  old  spleen,  for  Douglas'  sake. 
Then  must  he  seek  Strath- Kndrick  glen, 
kU  Mght  for  me  agen."-« 


XXVII. 

8ir  Roderick,  who  to  meet 
Redden M  at  sight  of  Malcohn 
Yet,  not  in  action,  word,  or  eye, 
Fail'd  aught  in  bospiuUty. 
In  talk  and  sport  thej  whilcd  away 
The  morning  of  that  summer  dayi 
But  at  high  noon  a  courier  light 
Held  secret  parley  with  the  knigktt 
Whose  moody  aspect  soon  declared. 
That  evil  were  the  Dews  be  hceii. 
Deep  thought  seem'd  toiling  ia  his 
Yet  was  the  evening  banqiict 
E'er  he  assembled  round  the 
His  mother,  Douglas,  and  the 
And  Ellen,  too  j  then  cast 
His  eyes,  then  fix'd  them  oo  the 
As  studying  phrase  that  might  avifl 
Best  to  convey  unpleasant  tale. 
Long  with  his  dagger's  hilt  he  pby^ 
Then  raised  his  haughty  brow,  and  §mi. 

XXVIIL 


<*  Short  be  my  speech 
Nor  my  plain  temper,  gloziag 
Kinsman  and  father,— if  such 
Douglas  vouchsafe  to 
Mine  honour'd  mother 
My  cousin,  turn  away  thine  eye  f 
And  Graeme  i  in  whom  I  hope  ts 
Full  soon  a  noble  friend  or  foe. 
When  age  shall  give  thee  thy 
And  leading  in  thy  native  land ; — 
List  all  I — The  king's  vindictive  priit 
Boasts  to  have  tamed  the  border-side. 
Where  chiefs,  with  bound  and  hawk  vl 
To  share  their  monarch's  sylvan  game. 
Themselves  in  bloody  toils  were  snared 
And  when  the  banquet  they  prepared. 
And  wide  their  loyal  portals  flung. 
O'er  their  own  gateway  utruirgling  bUBf 
Loud  cries  their  blood  from  Megcat*!  bm 
From  Yarrow  braes,  and  banks  of  Twm 
Where  the  lone  streams  of  Ettrick  glide 
And  from  the  silver  Teviot*s  side ; 
The  dales  where  martial  clans  did  ride 
Are  now  one  sheepwalk  waste  and  widi 
This  tyrant  of  the  Scottish  throne, 
80  faithlesf  and  so  ruthless  known. 
Now  hither  comes  ;  his  end  the  same. 
The  same  pretext  of  sylvan  game. 
What  grace  for  highland  chiefs  judge  jt 
By  fate  of  border  chivalry. 
Yet  more  (  amid  Glenfinlas'  green, 
Douglas,  thy  stately  form  was  seen. 
This  by  espial  sure  1  know  | 
Your  counsel  in  the  streight  I  show."^— 

XXIX. 

Ellen  and  Margaret  fearfully 
Sought  comfort  in  each  other's  eye« 
Then  tum'd  their  ghastly  look. 
This  to  her  sire,  that  to  her  son. 
The  hasty  colour  went  and  cami 
In  the  bold  cheek  of  Malcolm  G 
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om  his  glance  it  well  appeftr*d, 
btit  for  Ellen  thtt  he  fetrM  { 
sorrowful,  but  undismaj'd, 
^oglu  thus  his  counsel  sudi 
'e  Roderick,  though  tiie  tempeet  lotr, 
T  but  thunder  and  pass  o'er  i 
ill  I  here  remain  an  hour, 
iw  the  lightning  on  thj  bower  | 
rell  thou  know'fet  at  this  gray  head 
Djral  bolt  were  fiercest  sped, 
lee,  who,  at  thy  king^  command, 
aid  him  with  a  gallant  band, 
jsion,  homage,  humbled  pride, 
turn  the  monarch's  wrath  aside, 
emnants  of  the  bleeding  heart, 
and  I  will  seek,  apart, 
efMi  of  some  forest  cell, 
,  mm^  the  hunted  quarry,  dwell, 
Q  flfrtnountain  and  the  moor, 
tern  pursuit  be  past  and  o'er.*^— 

XXX. 


by  mine  honour,"  Roderick  said, 
elp  me,  heaven,  and  my  good  blade ! 
iver .'  blasted  be  yon  pine, 
thers'  ancient  crest  and  mine, 
1  its  shade  in  danger  part 
neage  of  the  bleeding  heart ! 
ny  blunt  speech,  grant  me  this  maid 
fe,  thy  counsel  to  mine  aid  i 
uglas,  leagued  with  Roderick  Dhu, 
ricnds  and  allies  flock  enow; 
auite  of  doubt,  distrust,  and  grief^ 
tnd  to  us  each  western  chiefl 
the  loud  pipes  my  bridal  tell, 
Dks  of  Forth  shall  hear  the  knell, 
lards  shall  start  in  Stirling's  porch  | 
rhen  I  light  the  nuptial  torch, 
isand  vil^ges  in  flames 
care  the  slumbers  of  King  James ! 
»  Ellen,  blench  not  thus  away, 
lother,  cease  these  signs,  I  pray 
X  not  all  my  heart  might  say. 
need  of  inroad,  or  of  fight, 
the  sage  Douglas  may  unite 
lountain  clan  in  friendly  band, 
rd  the  passes  of  their  land, 
e  foilM  king,  from  pathless  glen, 
ootless  turn  him  home  agen." 

XXXL 

are  who  have,  at  midnight  hour, 
iber  scaled  a  dizzy  tower, 
a  the  verge  that  beetled  o'er 
ean  tide's  incessant  roar, 
'd  calmly  out  their  dangerous  dream, 
iken'd  by  the  morning  beam, 
dazzled  by  the  eastera  glow, 
:artler  cast  his  glance  below, 
w  unmeasured  depth  around, 
atd  uiiiutermitted  sound, 
onght  the  battled  fence  so  frail, 
ed  like  cobweb  in  the  gale ; 
lis  senses'  giddy  wheel, 
not  desperate  impvlie  ML 
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Headlong  to  plunge  hims«lf  below. 

And  meet  the  worst  his  fears  foreshow  ?— 

Thus,  Ellen,  dizzy  and  astound. 

As  sudden  ruin  yawn'd  around. 

By  crossing  terrers  wildly  ton'd. 

Still  for  the  Douglas  fearing  most. 

Could  scarce  the  desperate  thought  withttaad. 

To  bigr  his  safety  with  her  hand. 

XXXIL 

Such  purpose  dread  could  Malcolm  spy 
In  Ellen's  quivering  lip  and  eye. 
And  eager  rose  to  speak — ^but  ere 
His  tongue  could  hurry  forth  his  fear, 
Had  Douglas  mark'd  the  hectie  strife. 
Where  death  seem'd  combating  with  lifei 
For  to  her  cheek,  in  feverish  flood. 
One  instant  rushM  the  throbbing  blood. 
Then  ebbing  back,  with  sudden  sw^'. 
Left  its  domain  as  wan  as  day. 
«  Roderick,  ewNigh  *  enough !"  he  cried, 
**  My  daughter  cannot  be  thy  bride  \ 
Not  that  tl^  blush  to  wooer  dear, 
Nor  paleness  that  of  maiden  fear. 
It  may  not  be — forgive  her,  chief. 
Nor  hazard  aught  for  our  relief. 
Against  his  sovereign  Douglas  ne'er 
Will  level  a  rebellious  spear. 
Twas  I  that  taught  his  youthful  hand 
To  rein  a  steed  and  wield  a  brand ; 
I  see  him  yet,  the  princely  boy ! 
Not  Ellen  more  ray  pride  and  joys 
I  love  him  still,  despite  my  wrongs 
By  hasty  wrath  and  slanderous  tongues. 
O  seek  the  grace  you  well  may  find, 
Without  a  cause  to  mine  combined.'* 

XXXIII. 

Twice  through  the  hall  the  chieftain  strode  i 
The  waving  of  his  tartans  broad. 
And  darken'd  brow,  where  wounded  pride 
With  ire  and  disappointment  vied, 
Seem'd,  by  the  tonch^s  gloomy  light. 
Like  the  ill  demon  of  the  night. 
Stooping  his  pinions^  shadowy  sway 
Upon  the  'nighted  pilgrim^s  way: 
But,  unrequited  love^  thy  dart 
Plunged  deepest  i^nvenom^d  smart. 
And  Roderick,  wjAjiine  anguish  stung. 
At  length  the  haraCf  Douglas  wrung. 
While  eyes,  that  mock'd  at  tears  before, 
With  bitter  drops  were  running  o>r. 
The  death  pangs  of  long  cherish'd  hope 
Scarce  in  that  ample  breast  had  scope, 
But,  struggling  with  his  spirit  proud. 
Convulsive  heaved  its  checker'd  shroud. 
While  every  sob — so  mitc  were  all — 
Was  heard  distinctly  through  the  hall. 
The  son's  despair,  the  mother's  look, 
111  might  the  gentle  Ellen  brook  \ 
She  rose,  and  to  her  side  there  came. 
To  aid  her  parting  steps,  the  Graeme. 

XXXIV. 

Then  Roderick  firom  the  Douglas  biok»->- 
tlypough  ifbto  OMka^ 
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Kindling  its  wreaths,  long,  dark  ani  low» 

To  one  broad  blaze  of  ruddy  glow, 

So  the  deep  anguiah  of  despair 

Burst,  in  fierce  jealousy,  to  air.— 

With  stalwart  grasp  his  hand  be  laid 

On  Malcolm's  breast  and  belted  plaid  t 

«  Back,  beardless  boy  !'*  he  sternly  said, 

**  Back,  minion  !  hold'st  thou  thus  at  naught 

The  lesson  I  so  lately  taught  ? 

Thu  roof,  the  Douglas,  and  that  maid, 

Thank  thou  for  punishment  delay'd." 

Eager  as  greyhound  on  his  game, 

Fiercely  with  Roderick  grappled  Grssme. 

*<  Perish  my  name,  if  aught  afford 

Its  chieftain  safety,  save  his  sword !" 

Thus  as  they  strove,  their  desperate  hand 

Griped  to  the  dagger  or  the  brand, 

And  death  had  been— but  Douglas  roee, 

And  thrust  between  the  struggling  foes 

His  giant  strength  t— '<  ChiefUins,  forego  I 

I  hold  the  first  who  strikes,  my  foe.— 

Madmen,  forbear  your  frantic  jar ! 

"What !  IS  the  Douglas  fallen  so  far, 

His  daughter's  hand  is  deem'd  the  spoil 

Of  such  dbhonourable  broil !" 

Sullen  and  slowly  they  unclasp. 

As  struck  with  shame,  their  desperate  graspy 

And  each  upon  his  rival  glared. 

With  foot  advanced,  and  blade  half  bared. 

XXXV. 

Ere  yet  the  brands  aloft  were  flung, 
Margaret  on  Roderick's  mantle  hung, 
And  Malcolm  beard  his  Ellen  scream, 
As  falter'd  through  terrific  dream. 
Then  Roderick  plunged  in  sheath  his  sword. 
And  veil'd  his  wrath  in  scornful  word : 
"  Rest  safe  till  morning ;  pity  'twere 
Such  cheek  should  feci  the  midnight  air! 
Then  mayest  thou  to  James  Stuart  tell 
Roderick  will  keep  the  lake  and  fell, 
Nor  lackey,  with  his  freeborn  clan. 
The  pageant  pomp  of  earthly  man. 
More  would  he  of  Clan- Alpine  know, 
Thou  canst  our  strength  and  passes  show.— 
Malise,  what  ho  !*' — his  henchman  came; 
"  Give  our  safe-conduct  to  the  Graeme." 
Young  Malcolm  answer'd,  calm  and  bold, 
"  Fear  nothing  for  thy  favourite  hold ; 
The  spot  an  angel  deignM  to  grace 
Is  ble^s'd,  though  robbers  haunt  the  place. 
Thy  churlish  courtesy  for  those 
Reserve,  who  fear  to  be  thy  foes. 
As  safe  to  me  the  mountain  way 
At  midnight,  as  in  blaze  of  day. 
Though  with  his  boldest  at  his  back, 
E'en  Roderick  Dhu  beset  the  track. — 
Brave  Douglas,— lovely  Ellen,  nay, 
Naught  here  of  pirting  will  I  say. 
Earth  does  not  hold  a  lonesome  glen, 
So  secret,  but  we  meet  agcn. — 
Chief uin  !  we  too  shall  find  an  hour." 
He  said,  and  left  the  sylvan  bower. 

XXXVI. 

Old  Allan  IbUow'd  to  the  strand, 
(£  %•  DiNi|laa's  command,) 


And  anximis  told,  how,  on  tte 
The  stem  Sir  Rodorick  deep  k«i 
The  fiery  cron  ihould  cirelo  o^ 
Dale,  glen,  and  ralley,  down,  nnd 
Much  were  the  peril  to  the 
From  thote  who  to  the  sipnj 
Far  up  the  lake  'twere  laiest  bnd. 
Himself  would  row  him  to  the  itnad. 
He  gave  his  coonsel  to  the  wiad. 
While  Malcolm  did,  unheeding,  bsnd 
Round  dirk,  and  pouch,  and  bioadiwwd  i 
His  ample  plaid  in  tighten *d  fold. 
And  stripp'd  his  limbs  to  such  may. 
As  best  might  suit  the  waterjr  wmj. 

XXXVIL 

Then  spoke  abrupt:  **  Farewell  to  thM 
Pattern  of  old  fidelity !"  , 

The  minstrel's  hand  he  kindly  |MM( 
•*  O !  could  I  point  a  place  of  rest ! 
My  sovereign  holds  in  ward  my  land. 
My  uncle  leads  my  vassal  band ; 
To  tame  his  foes,  his  friends  to  aid. 
Poor  Malcolm  has  but  heart  and  blada. 
Yet,  if  there  be  one  faithful  Gi 
Who  loves  the  chieftain  of  his 
Not  long  shall  honoar'd  Douglas  dwell. 
Like  hunted  stag,  in  mountain  cell  t 
Nor,  ere  yon  pride-swollen  robber  dan^ 
I  may  not  give  the  rest  to  air  !— 
Tell  Roderick  Dhu  I  owed  him  nangftt. 
Not  the  poor  service  of  a  boat. 
To  waft  me  to  yon  mountain  side."— 
Then  plunged  he  in  the  flashing  tide. 
Bold  o'er  the  flood  his  bead  he  tK>re, 
And  stoutly  steer'd  him  from  the  thoni 
And  Allan  strain'd  his  anxious  eye 
Far  mid  the  lake,  his  form  to  spy 
Darkening  across  each  puny  wave, 
To  which  the  moon  her  silver  gave. 
Fast  as  the  cormorAnt  could  skim. 
The  swimmer  plied  each  active  limb: 
Then,  landing  in  the  moonlight  dell. 
Loud  shouted  of  his  weal  to  telL 
The  minstrel  heard  the  far  halloo, 
And  joyful  from  the  shore  withdrew. 


Ca.'«to  III. 

THE  GATHERING. 
I. 

Time  rolls  his  ceaseless  cour«e.     The  race  c' 

Who  danced  our  infancy  upon  their  knee. 
And  told  our  marvelling  boyhood  lecends  itc 

Of  their  strange  ventures  hipp'd  by  land  < 
How  are  they  blotted  from  the  things  that  b 

How  few,  all  weak  and  withcr'd  of  their  I 
Vk^itf  on  the  veri;*'  of  daik  eternity. 

Like  stranded  wrecks,  the  tide  rvtuming  I 
To  sweep  them  from  our  sight !  Time  ro 
ceaseless  course. 

Yet  live  there  still  who  can  remember  well, 
How,  when  a  mountain  chief  his  bugle  bk 

Both  field  and  forest,  dingle,  clitT,  and  dcU, 
And  solitary  heath,  the  signal  knewi 
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And  fast  the  faithful  clan  aroiuid  him  drew, 

What'tiffle  the  warning  note  was  keenly  wound, 
Wlukt  time  aloft  their  kindred  banner  flew. 

While  clamorouf  war-pipea  yell*d  the  gathering 
Bound, 
And  while  the  fiery  crois  glanced,  like  m  meteor, 
round. 

II. 

The  summer  dawn*s  reflected  hue 
To  purple  changed  Loch-Katrine  bluei 
Mildly  and  soft  the  western  breeze 
Just  kiss'd  the  lake,  just  stirrM  the  trees. 
And  the  pleased  lake,  like  maiden  coy, 
Trembled,  but  dimpled  not  for  joy ; 
The  mountain  shadows  on  her  breast 
Were  neither  broken  nor  at  rest  i 
In  bii|g|  uncertainty  they  lie, 
LiktjHpe  jojrs  to  fancy's  eye. 
The  Wm  Uly  to  the  light 
Her  chalice  rear*d  of  silver  bright ; 
The  doe  awoke,  and  to  the  lawn, 
BogcmmM  with  dewdrops,  led  her  fawni 
The  gny  mist  left  the  mountain  side. 
The  torrent  showM  its  glistening  pride  i 
Invisible  in  flecked  sky. 
The  lark  sent  down  her  revelry ; 
The  blackbird  and  the  speckled  thrush 
Good-morrow  gave  from  brake  and  bush } 
In  answer  cooM  the  cushat  dove 
Htr  notes  of  peace,  and  rest,  and  love. 

III. 

Ifo  thought  of  peace,  no  thought  of  rest. 
Assuaged  the  storm  in  Roderick's  breast 
With  sheathed  broadsword  in  his  hand. 
Abrupt  he  paced  the  islet  strand. 
And  eyed  the  rising  sun,  and  laid 
His  hand  on  his  impatient  blade. 
Beneath  a  rock,  bis  vassal's  care 
Was  prompt  the  ritual  to  prepare. 
With  deep  and  deathful  meaning  fraught ; 
For  such  antiquity  had  taught 
Was  preface  meet,  ere  yet  abroad 
The  cross  of  fire  should  take  its  road. 
The  shrinking  band  stood  off  aghast 
At  the  impatient  glance  he  cast  i — 
Sach  glance  the  mountain  eagle  threw. 
As,  fjrom  the  cliffs  of  Ben-venue, 
She  spread  her  dark  sails  on  the  wind. 
And,  high  in  middle  heaven  reclined. 
With  her  broad  shadow  on  the  lake. 
Silenced  the  warblers  of  the  brake. 

IV. 

A  heap  of  wither'd  boughs  was  piled. 
Of  juniper  and  rowan  wild. 
Mingled  with  shivers  from  the  oak, 
Jlent  by  the  lightning's  recent  stroke. 
Brian,  the  hermit,  by  it  stMd, 
Barefooted,  in  hii  frock  mffhood. 
His  grisled  beard  and  matted  hair 
Obscured  a  visage  of  despair ; 
His  naked  arms  and  legs,  seamM  o'er, 
The  scars  of  frantic  penance  bore. 
That  monk,  of  savage  form  and  face, 
The  impending  danger  of  his  race 


Had  drawn  from  deepest  solitude, 

Far  in  Benharrow's  bosom  rude. 

Not  his  the  mein  of  Christian  priest. 

But  Druid's,  from  the  grave  released, 

Whose  harden'd  heart  and  eye  might  brook 

On  human  sacrifice  to  look ; 

And  much,  'twas  said,  of  heathen  lore 

Mix'd  .n  the  charms  he  mutter'd  o'er. 

The  ballow'd  creed  gave  only  worse 

And  deadlier  emphasis  of  curse  s 

No  peasant  sought  that  hermit's  prajrer. 

His  cave  the  pilgrim  shunn'd  with  care  i 

The  eager  huntsman  knew  his  bound. 

And  in  mid  chase  call'd  off  his  hound  | 

Or  if,  in  lonely  glen  or  strath. 

The  desert-dweller  met  his  path. 

He  pray'd,  and  sign'd  the  cross  between. 

While  terror  took  devotion's  mien. 

V. 

Of  Brian's  birth  strange  tales  were  told  i 
His  mother  watch'd  a  midnight  fold. 
Built  deep  within  a  dreaiy  glen. 
Where  scatter'd  lay  the  bones  of  men. 
In  some  forgotten  battle  slain, 
And  bleach 'd  by  drifting  wind  and  lain. 
It  might  have  tamed  a  warrior*i  heart. 
To  view  such  mockery  of  his  art ! 
The  knot-grass  fetter'd  there  the  hand. 
Which  once  could  burst  an  iron  band  t 
Beneath  the  broad  and  ample  bone. 
That  buckler'd  heart  to  fear  unknown, 
A  feeble  and  a  timorous  guest. 
The  fieldfare  framed  her  lowly  nest  | 
Inhere  the  slow  blind-worm  left  his  slime 
On  the  fleet  limbs  that  mock'd  at  time  | 
And  there,  too,  lay  the  leader's  skull. 
Still  wreath'd  with  chaplet,  flush'd  and  fall^ 
For  heath t>ell,  with  her  purple  bloom. 
Supplied  the  bonnet  and  the  plume. 
All  night,  in  this  sad  glen,  the  maid 
Sate,  shrouded  in  her  mantle's  shade; 
She  said  no  shepherd  sought  her  side. 
No  hunter's  hand  her  snood  untied, 
Yet  ne'er  again  to  braid  her  hair 
The  virgin  snood  did  Alice  wear ; 
Gone  was  her  maiden  glee  and  sport. 
Her  maiden  gird^all  too  short. 
Nor  sought  shCi^ki  that  fatal  night. 
Or  holy  church/K>lessed  rite, 
But  lock'd  her  secret  in  her  breast. 
And  died  in  travail,  unconfess'd. 


VL 

Alone,  among  his  jroung  compeers. 
Was  Brian  from  his  infant  years ; 
A  moody  and  heart-broken  boy, 
Estranged  from  sympathy  and  joy. 
Bearing  each  taunt  which  careless  tongne 
On  his  mysterious  lineage  flung. 
Whole  nights  he  spent  by  moonlight  pale. 
To  wood  and  stream  his  hap  to  wail. 
Till,  frantic,  he  as  truth  received 
What  of  his  birth  the  crowd  believed. 
And  sought,  in  oust  and  meteor  fire. 
To  meet  and  know  his  phantom  sirs ! 
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In  nio,  to  soothe  bis  wayward  fate, 

The  cloister  oped  her  pitying  gatei 

In  vain,  the  learning  of  the  age 

Unclasp'd  the  sable-Ietter'd  pegei 

E'en  in  its  treasures  he  could  Hod 

Food  for  the  fever  of  his  mind. 

Eager  he  read  whatever  tells 

Of  magic,  cabala,  and  spells, 

And  every  dark  pursuit  allied 

To  curious  and  presumptuous  pride; 

Till,  with  fired  brain  and  nerves  o'erstmng^ 

And  heart  with  mystic  horrors  wrung. 

Desperate  he  sought  Benharrow*s  den. 

And  hid  him  from  the  haunts  of  men. 

VII. 
The  desert  gave  him  visions  wild. 
Such  as  might  suit  the  spectre's  child. 
Where  with  black  cliffs  the  torrents  toil. 
He  watch'd  the  wheeling  eddies  boil, 
Till,  from  their  foam,  his  dazzled  eyes 
Beheld  the  river  demon  rise  (  « 

The  mountain  mist  took  form  and  limb, 
Of  noontide  hag,  or  goblin  grim ; 
The  midnight  wind  came  wild  and  dread, 
Swell'd  with  the  voices  of  the  dead ; 
Far  on  the  future  battle-heath 
His  eye  beheld  the  ranks  of  death : 
Thus  the  lone  seer,  from  mankind  huri'd, 
Shaped  forth  a  disembodied  world. 
One  lingering  sympathy  of  mind 
Still  bound  him  to  the  mortal  kind ; 
The  only  parent  he  could  claim 
Of  ancient  Alpine's  lineage  came. 
Late  had  he  heard  in  prophet^s  dream, 
The  fatal  Ben-Shie's  boding  scream ; 
Sounds,  too,  had  come  in  midnight  blast, 
Of  charging  steeds,  careering  fast 
Along  Benharrow's  shingly  side, 
Where  morUl  horseman  ne'er  might  ride: 
The  thunderbolt  had  split  the  pine, — 
All  augur'd  ill  to  Alpine's  line. 
He  girt  his  loins,  and  came  to  show 
The  signals  of  impending  wo. 
And  now  stood  prompt  to  bless  or  ban. 
As  bade  the  chieftain  of  his  clan. 

VIII. 

*Twas  all  prepared ;— and  CpoM  the  rock, 
A  goat,  the  patriarch  of  the  iiek, 
Before  the  kindling  pile  was  laid. 
And  pierced  by  Roderick's  ready  blade. 
Patient  the  sickening  victim  eyed 
The  life  blood  ebb  in  crimson  tide 
Down  his  cIoj^pM  beard  and  shajrpy  limb, 
Till  daikne^s  glazed  his  eyeballs  dim. 
The  grisly  priest,  wiih  murmuring  prayer, 
A  slender  cross  let  foimM  with  care, 
A  cubit's  length  in  measure  due ; 
The  shafts  and  limbs  were  rods  of  yew, 
Whose  parents  in  Inrh-Cailliach  wave 
Their  shadows  o'er  Clan- Alpine's  frrave. 
And,  answerinj^  Lomond's  breezes  deep. 
Soothe  many  a  chieftain's  endless  sleep. 
The  crnf  fMm'd,  he  held  on  high, 

^  '<tiidba|v«-' 


And  strange  aiid  mingled  fccHi^  ipiki^ 
WUlt  his  anathema  be  tpoker 


<*  Wo  to  the  clantman,  who  shall 
This  symbol  of  septtlehiml  jrew. 
Forgetful  that  its  bimncbee  grew 
Where  weep  the  heavens  thei 

On  Alpine's  dweUing  low ! 
Deserter  of  his  chieftain's  trast. 
He  ne'er  shall  mingle  with  their  dm. 
But,  from  his  sires  and  kindred  thrmt. 
Each  clansman^  ezecmtion  jost 

Shall  doom  him  wrath  and  wo.** 
He  paused  r-tbe  word  the  Tassals  took. 
With  forward  step  and  fiery  look. 
On  high  their  naked  brands  thcj  ■^''ftk^ 
Their  clattering  targets  wildly  stiooU^ 

And  first,  in  murmur  low,  ^^p 

Then,  like  the  billow  in  his  eome. 
That  far  to  seaward  finds  his  sonice. 
And  flings  to  shore  bis  muster'd  Ibiee, 
Burst,  with  loud  roar,  their  answer 

**  Wo  to  the  traitor,  wo  !»» 
Ben-an's  gray  scalp  the  accents  knew, 
The  joyous  wolf  from  corert  drew. 

The  exulting  eagle  scream'd , 

They  knew  the  voice  of  Alpine'k' 

X. 

The  shout  was  hush'd  on  lake  and  fell. 

The  monk  resumed  his  mutter'd  spelL 
Dismal  and  low  its  accents  eame. 
The  while  he  scathed  the  cross  with  flaas ; 
And  the  few  words  that  reach *d  the  air. 
Although  the  holiest  name  was  there. 
Had  more  of  blasphemy  than  prayer. 
But  when  he  shook  above  the  crowd 
Its  kindled  points,  he  spoke  aloud:— 
"  Wo  to  the  wretch,  who  fails  to  rear 
At  this  dread  sign  the  ready  spear  I 
For,  as  the  flames  this  symbol  scar. 
His  home,  the  refu^je  of  his  fear, 

A  kindred  fate  shall  know ; 
Far  o'er  its  roof  the  volumed  flame 
Clan-Alpine's  vengeance  shall  proclaim. 
While  maids  and  matrons  on  his  name 
Shall  call  down  wretchedness  and  shame. 

And  infamy  and  wo." 
Then  rose  the  cry  of  females,  shrill 
As  goss-hawk's  whistle  on  the  hill. 
Denouncing  misery  and  ill. 
Mingled  with  childhood's  babbling  trill 

Of  curses  stammer'd  slow. 
Answering,  with  imprecation  dread. 
"  Sunk  be  liis  home  in  embers  red  .»' 
And  cursed  be  the  meanest  shed 
That  e'er  shall  hide  the  houseless  head. 

We  doom  to  want  and  wu  I" 
A  sharp  and  shriekinf  echo  jave, 
Coir-Uuskin,  ihy  goMin  cave  ? 
And  the  gray  pa^s  where  biiclies  wave. 
On  Ueala-nam^bo. 

XL 

Then  deeper  paused  the  priest  anew. 
And  hard  his  labouriog  breath  he  4i«w 
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While,  Jirith  set  teeth  and  clenched  haad» 
Aad  eyes  that  glow'd  like  fiery  hiand, 
H«  meditated  cune  more  dread, 
And  deadlier,  an  the  clansman  *•  head. 
Who,  sommonM  to  hie  chieftain'^  aid, 
The  signal  saw  and  disobey'd. 
The  erosslet's  pointo  of  s|>arkling  wood 
!!•  quench'd  among  the  bubbling  blood. 
And,  as  again  the  sign  he  rear'd. 
Hollow  and  boaree  his  voice  wu  heard: 
^  When  flits  this  cross  from  man  to  man, 
Tkh-Alpine's  sumnons  to  his  clan. 
Bunt  be  the  ear  that  fails  to  heed ! 
Pttlsied  the  foot  that  sbuns  to  speed ! 
May  ravens  tear  the  careless  eyes. 
Wolves  make  the  coward  heart  tbeir  priie ! 
Ai  sinks  that  blood  stream  in  the  earth. 
So  may^  beart*s  blood  drench  his  hearth ! 
Af  diei  tt  hUsuig  gore  the  spark. 
Quench  tboa  his  light,  destruction  dark ! 
And  be  the  grace  to  him  denied. 
Bought  by  this  sign  to  all  beside  !*'— 
Ho  ceased :  no  echo  gave  agen 
*  "The  murmur  of  the  deep  amen« 

XII. 
Then  Roderick,  with  impatient  took, 
FitNn  Brian*S  hand  the  symbol  took  i 
«  Speed,  Malise,  speed !"  he  said,  and  gave 
The  crosslet  to  his  henchman  brave. 
••The  muster-place  be  Lanric  mead — 
iBttant  the  time— 4peed,  Malise,  speed  !*' 
Like  heath  bird,  when  the  hawks  pursue, 
A  harge  across  Loch-Katrine  flew  i 
High  stood  the  henchman  on  the  prowf 
80  rapidly  the  bargemen  row, 
Tbo  bobbles,  where  they  launch'd  the  boot. 
Wore  all  unbroken  and  afloat, 
ptBcang  in  foam  and  ripple  stiUj 
When  it  had  near'd  the  mainland  hill  t 
And  from  the  silver  beach's  side 
gtill  was  the  prow  three  fathom  wide, 
When  lightly  bounded  to  the  land 
The  messenger  of  blood  and  brand. 

XIIL 
Speed,  Malise,  speed!  the  dun  deert  hido 
On  fleeter  foot  was  never  tied. 
Speed,  Malise,  speed !  such  cause  of  hasto 
Thine  active  sinews  never  braced. 
Bend  'gainst  the  sleepy  hill  thy  breast. 
Buret  down  like  torrent  from  its  crest  1 
With  short  and  springing  footstep  past 
The  trembling  bog  and  false  morass  t 
Across  the  brook  like  roebuck  bound. 
And  thread  the  brake  like  questing  hound  1 
The  crag  is  high,  the  scaur  is  deep. 
Yet  shrink  not  from  the  desperate  leapt 
ParchM  are  thy  burning  Imf  and  brow, 
Yot  by  the  fountain  paus^Bt  now  1 
Herald  of  battle,  fate,  and lear, 
ft$tretch  onward  in  thy  fleet  career ! 
The  wounded  hind  thou  track'st  not  bow 
Pnrsuett  not  maid  through  greenwood  bough* 
Nor  pliest  thou  now  thy  flying  pace, 
IVith  rivals  in  tbo  moonUio  xacei 


But  danger,  death,  and  warrior  deed. 
Are  in  thy  course.— Speed,  Malise,  speed ! 

XIV. 

Fast  as  the  fatal  symbol  flies. 
In  arms  the  huta  and  hamlets  rise  1 
From  winding  glen,  from  upland  brown. 
They  pourM  each  hardy  tenant  down. 
Nor  slack'd  the  messenger  his  pace  t 
He  show'd  the  sign,  he  named  the  place. 
And,  pressing  forward  like  the  wind. 
Left  clamour  and  surprise  behind. 
The  fisherman  forsook  the  strand. 
The  swarthy  smith  took  dirk  and  brand  1 
With  changed  cheer,  the  mower  blithe 
Left  in  the  half-cut  swathe  his  sithe  \ 
The  herds  without  a  keeper  slray'd. 
The  plough  was  in  mid  furrow  stayM, 
The  falc'ner  tossM  his  hawk  away, 
The  hunter  left  the  stag  at  bay  ; 
Prompt  at  the  signal  of  alarms, 
Each  son  of  Alpine  rush'd  to  arms  ; 
So  swept  the  tumult  and  affray 
Along  the  margin  of  Achray. 
Alas  !  thou  lovely  lake  !  that  e'er 
Thy  banks  should  echo  sounds  of  fear ! 
The  rocks,  the  bosky  thickets,  sleep 
So  stilly  on  thy  bosom  deep. 
The  lark's  blithe  carol,  from  the  cloud. 
Seems  for  the  scene  too  gayly  loud, 

XV. 

Speed,  Malise,  speed  !  the  lake  is  post, 
Duncraggan's  huts  appear  at  last. 
And  peep,  like  moss-grown  rocks,  half 
Half  hidden  in  the  copse  so  green  1 
There  mayst  thou  rest,  thy  labour  done. 
Their  lord  shall  speed  the  signal  on.— 
As  stoops  the  hawk  upon  his  prey. 
The  henchman  shot  him  down  the  way. 
What  woful  accenU  load  the  gale  ? 
The  funeral  yell,  the  female  wail  !— 
A  gaUant  hunter's  sport  is  o'er, 
A  valiant  warrior  fighu  no  more. 
Who,  in  the  battle  or  the  chase, 
At  Roderick's  side  shall  fill  his  place  ? 
Within  the  hall,  where  torches'  ray 
Supplied  th'  excluded  beams  of  day. 
Lies  Duncan  on  his  lowly  bier. 
And  o'er  him  streMis  his  widow's  teor. 
His  stripling  son  stands  mournful  by. 
His  youngest  weeps,  but  knows  not  why  | 
The  village  maids  and  matrons  round 
The  dismal  coronach*  resound. 

XVL 
conovACB. 

He  is  gone  on  the  mountain. 

He  is  lost  to  the  forest. 
Like  a  summer-dried  fountain. 

When  our  need  was  the  sorest 
The  font,  reappearing, 

From  the  raindrops  shall  borrow. 
But  to  us  comes  no  cheering, 

To  Duncan  no  morrow  ! 


•  Funeral  soog. 


en 


SCOTT. 


The  hand  of  the  reaper 

Takes  the  ean  that  are  hoaiy, 
Bat  the  voice  of  the  weeper 

Wails  manhood  in  glory  ( 
The  autumn  winds  rushing 

Waft  the  leaves  that  are  searest. 
But  our  flower  was  in  flushing, 

When  blighting  was  nearest. 

Fleet  foot  on  the  eorrei,* 

Sage  counsel  in  cumber. 
Red  band  in  the  foray, 

How  sound  is  thy  slumber ! 
Like  the  dew  on  the  mountain. 

Like  the  foam  on  the  river, 
Like  the  bubble  on  the  fountain. 

Thou  art  gone,  and  for  ever ! 

XVIL 

See  Stumah,t  who,  the  bier  beside, 
His  master's  corpse  with  wooder  eyed, 
Poor  Sturaah  .'  whom  his  least  halloo 
Could  send  like  lightning  o*er  the  dew, 
Bristles  his  crest,  and  points  his  ears. 
As  if  some  stranger  step  he  bears. 
'TIS  not  a  mourner's  muffled  tread. 
Who  comes  to  sorrow  o'er  the  dead. 
But  headlong  haste,  or  deadly  fear 
Urge  the  precipitate  career. 
All  stand  aghast ; — uaheeding  all. 
The  henchman  bursts  into  the  hall : 
Before  the  dead  man's  bier  he  stood, 
Held  forth  the  cross  besmear'd  with  blood ; 
**  The  muster  place  is  Lanric  mead  ; 
Speed  forth  the  signal !  clansmen,  speed !" 

XVIII. 

Angus,  the  heir  of  Duncan's  line, 

Sprung  forth  and  seized  the  fatal  sign. 

In  haste  the  stripling  to  his  side 

His  father's  dirk  and  broadsword  tied  { 

But  when  he  saw  his  mother's  eye 

Watch  him  in  speechless  agony, 

Back  to  her  open  arms  he  flew, 

Press'd  on  her  lips  a  fund  adieu — 

"  Alas  I"  she  sobb'd— ^*  and  yet  be  gone, 

And  speed  thee  forth  like  Duncan's  son  !" 

One  look  he  cact  upon  the  bier, 

Dash'd  from  his  eye  the  gathering  tear. 

Breathed  deep,  to  clear  his  labouring  breast. 

And  tost'd  aloft  his  bonnet  crest, 

Then,  like  the  high*bred  colt,  when,  freed. 

First  he  essays  his  fire  and  speed, 

He  vani«th'd,  and  o'er  moor  and  moss 

Sped  forward  with  the  fiery  cross. 

Suspended  was  the  widow's  tear, 

While  yet  his  footstepii  she  could  hear: 

And  when  she  mark'd  the  henchman's  eye 

Wet  with  unwonted  sympathy, 

Kinsman,"  she  said,  **  his  race  is  run. 
That  should  have  sped  thine  errand  onj 
The  oak  has  fallen — the  sapling  bough 
Is  all  Duncraggan's  >hcltcr  now. 


(( 


•  Or  com— The  hulluw  aide  of  the  hill,  where  game 
usually  lips. 


Yet  trust  I  wtll,  his  dalj 

The  orphmn^  God  will  gaaid  mj  e«j— 

And  you,  in  mnnj  n  daogm'  tnse, 

At  Duncan^  best  your  bladce  tkat  iiw. 

To  arms,  and  gaard  that  orphna^  h«d! 

Let  babes  and  women  wail  tht  dead.** 

Then  weapon-«laiig,  and  martiai  caU, 

Resounded  through  the  funeral  hall« 

While  from  the  walls  th' 

Snatch'd  sword  and  targe»  with 

And  short  and  flitting  enei^ 

Glanced  from  the  moumerls  senkan  eje. 

As  if  the  sounds,  to  warrior  dear. 

Might  rouse  her  Dunemn  from  his  hisr. 

But  faded  soon  that  borrowM  fioreet 

Grief  elaim'd  his  right»  and  taais  thsir  cm 

XIX. 
Benledi  saw  the  cross  of  hre^ 
It  glanced  like  lightning  vp  Strath-Ira. 
O'er  dale  and  hill  the  snmnions  flew. 
Nor  rest  nor  pause  young  Angus  knew  | 
The  tear  that  gatherM  in  his  eye. 
He  left  the  mountain  breeze  to  dry  i 
Until,  where  Teith's  young  waters  leO, 
Betwixt  him  and  a  wooded  knoll, 
That  graced  the  sable  strath  with 
The  chapel  of  Saint  Bride 
Swoln  was  the  stream,  remote  the  bri%i^ 
But  Angus  paused  not  on  the  edge ; 
Though  the  dark  waves  danced  dixzily. 
Though  reel'd  his  sympathetic  eye. 
He  dash'd  amid  the  torrent's  roar  s 
His  right  hand  high  the  crosslet  bore. 
His  left  the  pole-axe  grasp 'd,  to  guide 
And  stay  his  footing  in  the  tide. 
He  stumbled  twice — the  foam  splash'd  h^ 
With  hoarser  swell  the  stream  raced  by; 
And  had  he  fallen — for  ever  there. 
Farewell  Duocraggan's  orphan  heir! 
But  still,  as  if  in  parting  life. 
Firmer  he  grasp'd  the  cross  of  strife. 
Until  th'  opposing  bank  he  gain'd. 
And  up  the  chapel  pathway  strain'd. 

XX. 

A  blithesome  rout,  that  morning  tide, 
Had  sought  the  chapel  of  Saint  Bride. 
Her  troth  Tombea's  .Mary  gave 
To  Norman,  heir  of  Armandave, 
And,  issuing  from  the  (Gothic  arch, 
The  bridal  now  resumed  their  marrh. 
In  rude,  but  glad  procession,  came 
Bonnctted  sire  and  coif-clad  dame ; 
And  plaided  youth,  with  jest  and  jeer. 
Which  snoodcd  maiden  would  not  hear; 
And  children,  that,  unwitting;  why. 
Lent  the  gay  shout  their  shrilly  cry  j 
And  minstrels,  thal^n  measures  vied 
Before  the  young  mM  bonny  bride. 
Whose  downcast  eye  and  cheek  disclose 
The  tear  and  blush  of  morning  rose. 
With  virgin  step,  and  bashful  hand. 
She  held  the  kerchtePs  snowy  band  % 
The  gallant  bridegroom,  by  her  side. 
Beheld  his  prize  with  victor's  pride. 
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the  gUd  mother  in  her  ear 
closely  whisperiog  word  of  cheer. 

XXI. 

meets  them  it  thtchurchTmrd  pite  f— 
messenger  of  fear  and  fate ! 
e  in  bis  hurried  accent  lies, 
grief  is  swimming  in  his  ejee. 
[ripping  from  the  recent  flood, 
ing  and  travel-soil'd  he  stood, 
fata]  sign  of  fire  and  sword 
forth,  and  spoke  th*  appointed  word| 
e  muster  place  is  Lanric  mead  i 
d  forth  the  signal !  Norman,  speed  T'— 
must  he  change  so  soon  the  hand 
link'd  to  his  by  holy  band, 
he  fell  cross  of  blood  and  brand  ? 
must  the  day,  so  bUtbe  that  rose, 
promised  rapture  in  the  clote, 
'e  its  setting  hour,  divide 
bridegroom  from  the  plighted  bride  ? 
al  doom  !~it  must !  it  must ! 
•Alpine's  cause,  her  chieftain'^  trust, 
iummons  dread,  brooks  no  delay  i 
ch  to  the  race — away !  away ! 

XXIL 

low  he  laid  his  plaid  aside, 
lingering,  eyed  his  lovely  bride, 
he  saw  the  starting  tear 
t  wo  he  might  not  stop  to  cheer  i 
,  trusting  not  a  second  look, 
ste  he  sped  him  up  the  brook, 
>ackward  glanced  till  on  the  heath, 
:e  Lubnaig\lake  supplies  the  Teith.— 
:  in  the  racer's  bosom  stirr'd  ?•— 
(icken'd  pang  of  hope  deferr'd, 
nemory,  with  a  torturing  train 
1  his  morning  visions  vain, 
led  with  love's  impatience,  came 
nanly  thirst  for  martial  fame  i 
stonny  Joy  of  mountaineers, 
'et  they  rush  upoi^  the  spears } 
zeal  for  clan  and  chieftain  burning, 
hope,  from  well-fought  field  returning, 
war's  red  honours  on  his  crest, 
asp  his  Mary  to  his  breast 
I  by  his  thoughts,  o'er  bank  and  brae, 
fire  from  flint  he  glanced  away, 
e  high  resolve,  and  feeling  strong, 
:  into  voluntary  song. 

XXIII. 

BONO. 

e  heath  this  night  must  be  my  bed, 
e  bracken*  curtain  for  my  head, 
r  lullaby  the  warder's  tread. 
Par,  far  from  love  and  thee,  Mary ! 
-morrow  eve,  more  stilly  laid, 
f  couch  may  be  my  bloody  plaid, 
f  vesper  song,  thy  wail,  sweet  said  I 
It  will  not  waken  me,  Mary ! 


I  may  not,  dare  not,  fancy  now 

The  grief  that  eloiids  thy  lovely  brow, 

I  dare  not  think  upon  thy  vow. 

And  all  it  promised  me,  Mary ! 
No  fond  regret  must  Norman  know  { 
When  bursts  Clan-Alpine  on  the  lbe» 
His  heart  must  be  like  bended  bow, 

Hii  foot  like  arrow  fret,  Mary ! 

A  time  will  come  with  feeling  frnngfat  i 
For,  if  I  fall  in  battle  fought, 
Thy  hapless  lover's  dying  thought 

Shall  be  a  thought  on  thee,  Mary ! 
And  if  return 'd  from  conquer'd  foes. 
How  blithely  will  the  evening  close. 
How  sweet  the  linnet  sing  repose. 

To  my  young  bride  and  me,  Maiy ! 

XXIV. 

Not  faster  o'er  thy  heatheiy  braes, 
Balquidder,  speeds  the  midnight  blaze. 
Rushing,  in  conflagration  strong. 
Thy  deep  ravines  and  dells  along. 
Wrapping  thy  cliffs  in  purple  glow. 
And  reddening  the  dark  lakes  below  i 
Nor  faster  speeds  it,  nor  so  far. 
As  o'er  thy  heaths  the  voice  of  war. 
The  signal  roused  to  martial  coil 
The  sullen  margin  of  Loch-Voil, 
Waked  still  Loch-Doine,  and  to  the  aooiet 
Alarm *d,  Balvaig,  thy  swampy  course  i 
Thence,  southward  turn'd  its  rapid  road 
Adown  Stratb-Gartney's  valley  broad. 
Till  rose  in  arms  each  man  might  elahn 
A  portion  in  Claif-Alpine's  name  i 
From  the  gray  sire,  whose  trembling  hand 
Could  hardly  buckle  on  his  brand. 
To  the  raw  boy,  whose  shaft  and  bow 
Wero  yet  scaroe  terror  to  the  crow. 
Each  valley,  each  sequester'd  glen, 
Muster'd  its  little  horde  of  men. 
That  met  as  torrents  from  the  height 
In  highland  dales  their  streams  unite. 
Still  gathering  as  they  pour  along, 
A  voice  more  loud,  a  tide  mora  strong. 
Till  at  the  rendezvous  they  stood 
By  hundreds,  prompt  for  blows  and  blood  i 
E^ch  train 'd  to  arms  since  life  l>egan. 
Owning  no  tie  but  to  his  clan. 
No  oath,  but  by  hit  chieftain's  hand. 
No  law,  but  Roderick  Dhu's  command. 

XXV. 

That  summer  morn  had  Roderick  Dim 
Snnrey'd  the  skirts  of  Ben-venae, 
And  sent  his  sconts  o'er  hill  and  heath. 
To  view  the  frontiers  of  Menteith. 
All  tMckward  came  with  news  of  tmee  i 
Still  lay  each  martial  Grsme  and  Bruce, 
In  Rednock  courts  no  horsemen  wait. 
No  banner  waved  on  Cardross  gate. 
On  Duchray's  towers  no  beacon  shone. 
Nor  scared  the  herons  from  Loch-Con  i 
All  seem'd  at  peace. — Now,  wot  yt  wlqr 
Tht  chieftain,  with  such  anxious  ^yt. 
Ere  to  the  muster  he  repair, 
Thit  wetttn  ikontitr  lUna'd  with  ctitf-« 
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In  Ben-venue's  most  darksome  cleft 
A  fair,  though  cruel,  plMge  was  left ; 
For  Douglas,  to  his  promise  true. 
That  morning  from  the  isle  withdrew, 
And  in  a  deep  sequesterM  dell 
Had  sought  a  low  and  lonely  cell. 
By  many  a  bard,  in  Celtic  tongue, 
Has  Coir-nan-Uriskin  been  sung ; 
A  softer  name  the  Saxons  gave. 
And  caU'd  the  grot  the  Goblin-caTe. 

XXVI. 

It  was  as  wild  and  strange  retreat 
As  e*er  was  trod  by  outlaw's  feet 
The  dell,  upon  the  mountain's  crest, 
Yawn'd  like  a  gash  on  warrior'^  breast  t 
Its  trench  had  stay'd  full  many  a  rock, 
Hnrl'd  by  primeval  earthquake  shock 
From  Ben-venue's  gray  summit  wild; 
And  here,  in  random  ruin  piled, 
They  frown'd  incumbent  o'er  the  spot. 
And  form'd  the  rugged  sylvan  grot 
The  oak  and  birch,  with  mingled  shade 
At  noontide  there  a  twilight  made, 
Unless  when  short  and  sudden  shone 
Some  straggling  beam  on  cliff  or  stone. 
With  such  a  glimpse  as  prophet's  eye 
Gains  on  thy  depth,  futurity. 
No  murmur  waked  the  solemn  still. 
Save  tinkling  of  a  fountain  rill } 
But  when  the  wind  chafed  with  the  lake, 
A  sullen  sound  would  upward  break. 
With  dashing  hollow  voice,  that  spoke 
Th'  incessant  war  of  wave  and  rock. 
Suspended  clifTs,  with  hideous  sway. 
Seemed  nodding  o'er  the  cavern  gray. 
From  such  a  den  the  wolf  had  sprung. 
In  such  the  wild  cat  leaves  her  young : 
Yet  Douglas  and  his  daughter  fair, 
Sought,  for  a  space,  their  safety  there. 
Gray  superstition's  whisper  dread 
DebarrM  the  spot  to  vulgar  tread ; 
For  there,  she  said,  did  fays  resort. 
And  satyrs*  hold  their  sylvan  court, 
By  moonlight  tread  their  mystic  maze, 
And  blast  the  rash  beholder's  gaze. 

XXVII. 

Now  eve  with  western  shadows  long. 
Floated  on  Katrine  bright  and  strong, 
When  Roderick,  with  a  chosen  few, 
RepassM  the  hei>;hts  of  Ben-venue. 
Above  the  goblin-cave  they  go, 
Through  the  wild  pass  of  Beal-nam-bo ; 
The  prompt  retainers  speed  before. 
To  launch  the  shallop  from  the  shore, 
For  'cross  Loch-Katrine  lies  his  way, 
To  view  the  passes  of  Achray, 
And  place  his  clansmen  in  array. 
Yet  lags  the  chief  in  musing  mind. 
Unwonted  si^hl,  his  men  behind. 
A  single  page,  io  bear  his  sword. 
Alone  attended  on  his  lord ; 
The  rest  their  way  through  thickets  break. 
And  soon  await  him  by  the  lake. 

•  The  Uriik,  or  highland  saijrr. 


It  was  a  fair  and  galhuit  tig!M, 
To  view  them  from  the  ncigbhoBriif  hn^ 
By  the  low  levell'd  tiiDlMMi'iB  Ufht; 
For  strength  and  ■tatvre.  ftoB  the  da 
Each  warrior  was  m  cbo^n  buui» 
As  e'en  afar  might  well  be  tecD, 
By  their  proud  step  mod  martial  Bin. 
Their  feathers  daoce,  Hieir  taitaaa  ioat. 
Their  targets  gleam,  n  b j  Che  boat 
A  wild  and  warlike  group  tbcy  ftaal. 
That  well  became  nth  mooBtaai 


XXVIII. 
Their  chief,  with  step  relaetant,  atil 
Was  lingering  on  the  craggy  hill. 
Hard  by  where  tum'd  apeit  the  raei 
To  Douglas's  obecure  abode. 
It  was  but  with  that  dawning  moim 
That  Roderick  Dha  had  prowlly  awon 
To  drown  his  love  in  war'a  wild  raar. 
Nor  think  of  Ellen  Douglas  more  { 
But  he  who  stems  a  stream  with  wud. 
And  fetters  flame  with  flaxen  bead. 
Has  yet  a  harder  task  to  prove — 
By  firm  resolve  to  conquer  loTe ! 
Eve  finds  the  chief,  like  rettleei  ghost. 
Still  hovering  near  his  trcesue  loeti 
For  though  his  haughty  heart  deny 
A  parting  meeting  to  his  eye. 
Still  fondly  strains  his  aazioui  ear 
The  accents  of  her  Toice  to  hear. 
And  inly  did  he  curse  the  brceie 
That  waked  to  sound  the  mstling  tram. 
But  hark  !  what  mioglc9  in  the  strata  f 
It  is  the  harp  of  Allan-bane, 
That  wakes  its  measure  slow^and  high, 
Attuned  to  sacred  minstrelsv. 
What  melting  voice  attends  the  striap ' 
Tis  Ellen,  or  an  angel,  sings. 

XXIX. 

HTMIf   TO   THE  VIBCf]!. 

Ave  Maria  !  maiden  mild  ! 

Listen  to  a  maiden's  prayer; 
Thou  canst  hear  th4)ugh  from  the  wiM, 

Thou  canst  save  amid  de<pair. 
Safe  may  we  sleep  beneath  thy  care. 

Though  banish'd,  outcast,  and  reviled— 
Maiden  !  hear  a  maiden's  prayer; 

Mother,  hear  a  suppliant  chiM  ! 

Ate  Maria ' 
Ave  Maria  !  undefiled  ! 

The  flinty  couch  we  now  most  share 
Shall  seem  with  down  of  eider  piled. 

If  thy  protection  hover  there. 
The  murky  cavern's  heavy  air 

Shall  breathe  of  balm  if  thou  hast  saiM; 
Then,  maiden,  hear  a  maiden's  prayer. 

Mother,  list  a  suppliant  child  ! 

Ave  Maria  ' 
Ave  Maria  !    Stainless  styled  ! 

Foul  demons  of  the  earth  and  air. 
From  this  their  wonted  haunt  eiiled. 

Shall  flee  before  thy  presence  fait. 
We  bow  us  to  thy  lot  of  care. 

Beneath  thy  goidaace  rtcoodkd  i 
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for  a  maid  a  maiden's  prayer, 
A  for  a  lather  hear  a  child ! 

AveMaria/ 

XXX. 

3n  the  harp  the  closing  hymn— 
•ved  in  attitude  and  limb, 
tening  still,  Clan-Alpine*8  lord 
leaning  on  his  heavy  sword, 
the  page,  with  humble  sign, 
i  pointed  to  the  sun's  decline, 
while  his  plaid  he  round  him  cast, 
the  last  time  —'tis  the  last,"— 
iitter'd  thrice,—"  the  last  time  e'er 
ingel  voice  shall  Roderick  hear  !'* 
I  a  goading  thought— his  stride 
lastier  down  the  mountain  side ; 
I  he  flung  him  in  the  boat, 
isUnt  'cross  the  lake  it  shot 
landed  in  that  silvery  bay, 
astward  held  their  hasty  way. 
rith  the  latest  beams  of  light, 
md  arrived  on  Lanric  height, 
!  muster 'd,  in  the  vale  below, 
Llpine's  men  in  martial  show. 

XXXI. 

ous  scene  the  clansmen  made, 

ate,  some  stood,  some  slowly  stray'd 

>st,  with  mantles  folded  round, 

M>uch'd  to  rest  upon  the  ground, 

to  be  known  by  curious  eye, 

he  deep  heather  where  they  lie, 

1  was  match 'd  the  tartan  screen 

leathbell  dark  and  brackens  green ; 

where,  here  and  there,  a  blade, 

'e's  point,  a  glimmer  made, 

lowworm  twinkling  through  the  shade, 

len,  advancing  through  the  gloom, 

aw  the  chieftain's  eagle  plume, 

hout  of  welcome,  shrill  and  wide, 

:he  steep  mountain's  steady  side. 

it  arose,  and  lake  and  fell 

imes  return 'd  the  martial  yell ;       * 

upon  Bochastle's  plain, 

euce  claim'd  her  evening  reign. 


Canto  IV. 
THE  PROPHECY. 

I. 

t  is  fairest  when  tis  budding  new, 

;>e  is  brightest  when  it  dawns  from  fears; 

J  sweetest  wash'd  with  morning  dew, 

e  is  loveliest  when  embalm'd  in  tears. 

rose,  whom  fancy  thus  endears, 

ur  blossoms  in  my  bonnet  wave, 

f  hope  and  love  through  future  years  !" 

oke  young  Norman,  heir  of  Armandave, 

c  the  sun  arose  on  Vennachar's  broad 

ire. 

II. 
id  conceit,  half  said,  half  sung, 
ompted  to  the  bridegroom's  tongue* 

SS 


M 


All  while  he  strippM  the  wild-roee  spraj. 
His  axe  and  bow  beside  him  lay, 
For  on  a  past  'twixt  lake  and  wood, 
A  wakeful  sentinel  he  stood. 
Hark .'— K)n  the  rock  a  footstep  rung. 
And  instant  to  his  arms  he  sprung. 

Stand,  or  thou  diest !— What,  MaliM  .'—soon 
Art  thou  return  *d  from  braes  of  Doune. 
By  thy  keen  step  and  glance  I  know 
Thou  bring'st  us  tidings  of  the  foe."— 
( For  while  the  fiery  cross  hied  on. 
On  distant  scout  had  Malise  gone. ) 
**  Where  sleeps  the  chief  ?"  the  henchman  said. 
"Apart,  in  yonder  misty  glade  i 
To  his  lone  couch  I'll  be  your  guide."— 
Then  call'd  a  slumberer  by  his  side. 
And  stirr'd  him  with  his  slacken'd  bow— 
"  Up,  up,  GlenUrkin  !  rouse  thee,  bo ! 
We  seek  the  chieftain ;  on  the  track. 
Keep  eagle  watch  till  I  come  back." 

IIL 

Together  up  the  pass  they  sped : 

«  What  of  the  foeman  ?"  Norman  said^— 

«*  Varying  reports  from  near  and  for: 

This  certain — that  a  band  of  war 

Has  for  two  dajrs  been  ready  boune, 

At  prompt  command,  to  march  from  Doune  i 

King  James,  the  while,  with  princely  powers. 

Holds  revelry  in  Stirling  towers. 

Soon  will  this  dark  and  gathering  cloud 

Speak  on  our  glens  in  thunder  loud. 

Inured  to  bide  such  bitter  bout. 

The  warrior's  plaid  may  bear  it  out: 

But,  Norman,  how  wilt  thou  provide 

A  shelter  for  thy  bonny  bride  ?"— 

«  What !  know  ye  not  that  Roderick**  care 

To  the  lone  isle  hath  caused  repair 

Each  maid  and  matron  of  the  clan, 

And  every  child  and  aged  man 

Unfit  for  arms ;  and  given  his  charge. 

Nor  skiff  nor  shallop,  boat  nor  barge, 

Upon  these  lakes  shall  float  at  large, ' 

But  all  beside  the  islet  moor. 

That  such  dear  pledge  may  rest  secure  P" 

IV. 

"  'Tis  well  advised— the  chieftain's  plan 

Bespeaks  the  father  of  his  clan. 

But  wherefore  sleeps  Sir  Roderick  Dhn 

Apart  from  all  his  followers  true  ?" 

"  It  is  because  last  evening  tide 

Brian  an  augury  hath  tried. 

Of  that  dread  kind  which  must  not  be 

Unless  in  dread  extremity. 

The  taghairm  call'd ;  by  which,  afar. 

Our  sires  foresaw  th'  events  of  war. 

Duncraggan's  milk-white  bull  they  slew." 

MALISE. 

"  Ah !  well  the  gallant  brute  I  knew  f 
The  choicest  of  the  prey  we  had. 
When  swept  our  merry  men  Gallangad. 
His  hide  was  snow,  his  horns  were  darir, 
His  red  eye  glow'd  like  fieiy  spark } 
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So  (Mice,  to  tamcleii,  tnd  fo  Act t. 
Sore  did  he  cumber  our  cetreat. 
And  kept  our  itoateet  kernes  in  awe, 
E'en  at  the  past  of  Beal  'maha. 
But  tteep  and  Ainty  wai  the  road, 
And  sharp  the  hurrying  pikeman't  goad. 
And  when  we  came  to  Dennan't  row 
A  child  might  tcathelesa  stroke  his  brow. 

V. 

HOSMAV. 

**  That  bull  was  slain  i  hit  reeking  hide 
They  stretch  *d  the  cataract  beside, 
Whose  waters  their  wild  tumult  tost 
Adown  the  black  and  craggy  boat 
Of  that  huge  cliff,  whote  ample  verge 
Tradition  callt  the  Hero*t  Targe. 
Couch*d  on  a  shelve  beneath  its  brink, 
Clote  where  the  thundering  torrentt  tink, 
Hocking  beneath  their  headlong  tway, 
And  drizzled  by  the  ceaseless  spray. 
Midst  groan  of  rock,  and  roar  of  stream. 
The  wizard  waits  prophetic  dream. 
Nor  distant  rests  the  chief; — but,  hush ! 
See,  gliding  slow  through  mist  and  bush, 
The  hermit  gains  yon  rock,  and  stands 
To  gaze  upon  our  slumbering  bands. 
Seems  he  not,  Malise,  like  a  ghost. 
That  hovers  o*er  a  slaughter'd  host  f 
Or  raven  on  the  bbsted  oak. 
That,  watching  while  the  deer  is  broke,* 
His  morsel  claims  with  sullen  croak  ?" 
— **  Peace !  peace  !  to  other  than  to  me, 
Thy  words  were  evil  augury ; 
But  still  I  hold  Sir  Roderick's  blade 
Clan-Alpine*s  omen  and  her  aid, 
Not  aught  that,  glean*d  from  heaven  or  hell. 
Yon  fiend>begotten  monk  can  tell. 
The  chieftain  joins  him,  see — and  now. 
Together  they  descend  the  brow." — 

VI. 

And,  as  they  came,  with  Alpine's  lord 
The  hermit  monk  held  solemn  word: 
"  Roderick  !  it  is  a  fearful  strife, 
For  man  endowM  with  mortal  life, 
Whose  shroud  of  sentient  clay  can  still 
Feel  feverish  pang  and  fainting  chill. 
Whose  eye  can  stare  in  stony  trance. 
Whose  hair  can  rouse  like  warrior's  lance,— 
'Tis  hard  for  such  to  view,  unfurl'd, 
The  curtain  of  the  future  world. 
Yet,  witness  every  quaking  limb, 
My  sunken  pulse,  mine  eyeballs  dim. 
My  soul  with  harrowing  anguish  torn. 
This  for  my  chieftain  have  I  borne  I — 
The  shapes  that  sought  my  fearful  couch, 
A  human  tongue  may  ne'er  avouch  ; 
No  mortal  man — save  ho,  who,  bred 
Between  the  living  and  the  dead, 
Is  gifted  beyond  nature's  law, — 
Had  e'er  survived  to  say  he  saw. 
At  length  the  fateful  answer  came. 
In  characters  of  living  flame  ! 


♦  Qvurwred. 
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Not  spoke  in  word,  nor  bbied  i 
But  boFDc  and  brmaded  on  my  s 
Which  spilU  thgfaremtiOttfQem 
That  party  ctmquerg  in  tht  df% 

VIL 

«  Thanks,  Brinn,  for  tbj  xnl  m 
Good  is  thiao  sugary,  and  hii. 
Clan-Alpine  ne'er  in  battle  stos 
But  first  oar  broadswords  tasted 
A  surer  ▼ictlm  still  I  know, 
Self-offerM  to  th'  nospicioas  bk 
A  spy  has  soaght  my  lend  this  i 
No  eve  shall  witness  his  retms 
My  followers  goerd  each  puiH 
To  east,  to  westward,  and  to  so 
Red  Murdoch,  bribed  to  be  hit  | 
Has  charge  to  lead  bis  steps  asi 
Till,  in  deep  path  or  dingle  broi 
He  light  on  those  shall  bring  hi 
But  see  who  cpmes  his  news  to 
Malise !  what  tidings  of  the  fce 

VIII. 

<*  At  Doune,  o*er  many  m  spear  \ 
Two  barons  proud  their  banncf! 
I  saw  the  Moray's  silver  star. 
And  mark'd  the  sable  pole  of  11 
"  By  Alpine's  soul,  high  tidingi 
I  love  to  hear  of  worthy  foes. 
When  move  they  on  ?"— ••  To-ii 
Will  see  them  here  for  Imttle  tx 
"  Then  shall  it  see  a  meeting  st 
But,  for  the  place — say,  couldst 
Naught  of  the  friendly  clans  of 
Strengthen'd  by  them,  we  well 
The  battle  on  Benledi's  side.— 
Thou  couldst  not  ? — well !  Clan 
Shall  man  the  Trosoch's  shaggy 
Within  Loch-Katrioe's  gorge  w 
All  in  our  maids'  and  matrons' ! 
Each  for  his  hearth  and  houseb< 
Father  for  child,  and  son  for  sin 
Lover  for  maid  beluved ! — but  i 
Is  it  the  breeze  affects  mine  ey< 
Or  dost  thou  come,  ill-omen'd  t( 
A  messenger  of  doubt  and  fear  ? 
No !  sooner  may  the  Saxon  lane 
Unfix  Benlcdi  from  his  stance. 
Than  doubt  or  tenor  can  pierce 
Th*  unyielding  heart  of  Roderic 
'Tis  stubborn  as  his  trusty  targe 
Each  to  his  post ! — all  know  the 
The  pibroch  sounds,  the  bands  a 
The  broadswords  gleam,  the  t>aD 
Obedient  to  the  chieftain *s  glanc 
I  turn  me  from  the  martial  roar. 
And  seek  Coir-Uriskin  once  moi 

IX. 

Where  is  the  Douglas  ? — he  it  g« 
And  Ellen  sits  on  the  gray  stone 
Fast  by  the  cave,  and  makes  hei 
While  vainly  Allan*s  words  of  c 
Are  pour*d  on  her  unheeding  esur 
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.II  return — dear  lady,  trust .' 
y  return  j — he  will^he  must 
as  it  time  to  seek,  afar, 
>fuge  from  impending  war, 
I'en  Clan-AIpine's  rugged  iwarm 
9*d  by  the  approaching  storm, 
leir  boats,  with  many  a  light, 
;  the  livelong  yesternight, 
;  like  flashes  darted  forth 
red  streamers  of  the  north  t 
d  at  morn  how  close  they  ride, 
aoorM  by  the  lone  islet's  side, 
ild  ducks  couching  in  the  fen, 
loops  the  hawk  upon  the  glen. 
lis  rude  race  dare  not  abide 
il  on  the  mainland  side, 
)t  thy  noble  father's  care 
ife  retreat  for  thee  prepare  ?"— 


ELLBK. 

Han,  no !  pretext  so  kind 
leful  terrors  could  not  blind, 
a  such  tender  tone,  yet  grave, 
a  parting  blessing  gave, 
r  that  glistenM  in  his  eye 
1  not  his  purpose  fix*d  and  high. 
I,  though  feminine  and  weak, 
ge  his,  e'en  as  the  lake, 
sturb'd  by  slightest  stroke, 
th'  invulnerable  rock, 
s  report  of  battle  rife, 
ns  himself  the  cause  of  strife, 
im  redden  when  the  theme 
Allan,  on  thine  idle  dream, 
olm  Gneme  in  fetters  bound, 
[,  thou  saidst,  about  him  wound, 
t  thou  he  trow'd  thine  omen  aught  f 
was  apprehensive  thought 
kind  youth, — for  Roderick  too— 
!  be  just)  that  friend  so  true ; 
er  both,  and  in  our  cause 
1,  the  Douglas  dare  not  pause. 
se  that  solemn  warning  given, 
on  earth,  we  meet  in  heaven  ?' 
M,  to  Cambus-Kenncth's  fane, 
eturn  him  not  again, 
I  hie  and  make  me  known  f 
le  goes  to  Scotland's  throne, 
s  friends'  safety  with  his  own  |— 
;  to  do—what  I  had  done, 
uglas'  daughter  been  his  son !" 

XI. 

ALLAN. 

lovely  Ellen  .'—dearest,  nay ! 
t  should  his  return  delay, 
r  named  yon  holy  fane 
3g  place  to  meet  again, 
he's  safe ;  and  for  the  Grssme, 
's  blessing  on  bis  gallant  naoM ! 
ion'd  sight  may  yet  prove  tme, 
le  of  ill  to  him  or  you. 
lid  my  gifted  dream  beguile  f 
4  Um  ttraaitr  at  ti^  Me, 


And  think  upon  the  barpingi  slow, 
I'hat  presaged  this  approaching  wo ! 
Sooth  was  my  prophecy  of  fear  i 
Believe  it  when  it  augurs  cheer. 
Would  we  had  left  this  dumal  spot ! 
Ill  luck  still  haunts  a  fairy  grot 
Of  such,  a  wondrous  tale  I  know- 
Dear  lady,  change  that  look  of  wo ! 
My  harp  was  wont  thy  grief  to  cheer." 

ELLUr. 

"  Well,  be  it  a«  thoa  wilt  {  I  bear. 
But  cannot  stop  the  bursting  tear." 
The  minstrel  tried  bit  simple  art. 
But  distant  far  was  Ellen*!  heart. 

xn. 

BALLADw 
AUCC  MLAm. 

Meny  it  is  in  the  good  green  wood. 
When  the  mavis*  and  merlet  are  tinging. 

When  the  deer  sweepe  by,  and  the  boundf  an 
in  ery, 
And  the  hunter's  horn  is  ringing. 

**  0  Alice  Brand,  my  native  land 

Is  kwt  for  Iqve  of  you  { 
And  we  must  hold  by  wood  and  wold. 

As  outlaws  wont  to  do. 

«0  Alice,  'twas  all  for  thy  locks  to  hri|^t» 
And  twas  all  for  thine  eyee  to  blue. 

That  on  the  night  of  our  luckiest  flight. 
Thy  brother  bold  I  slew. 

**  Now  must  I  teach  to  hew  the  bcachy 

The  hand  that  held  the  glaive. 
For  leaves  to  spread  our  lowly  bed. 

And  ttaket  to  fence  our  cave. 

«'  And,  for  vest  of  pall,  thy  fingen  tmall. 

That  wont  on  harp  to  stray, 
A  cloak  must  shear  from  the  slaugbttr'd  deer. 

To  keep  the  cold  away." 

«0  Richard!  if  my  brother  died, 

'Twas  but  a  fatal  chance  $ 
For  darkling  was  the  battle  tried. 

And  fortune  sped  the  lanee. 

*f  If  pall  and  vair  no  more  I  wear. 

Nor  thou  the  crimson  sheen. 
At  warm,  we'll  say,  is  the  russet  gn^^ 

As  gay  the  forest  green. 

"  And,  Richard,  if  our  lot  be  bard. 

And  lost  thy  native  land. 
Still  Alice  has  her  own  Richard, 

And  he  bit  Alice  Brand."— 

XIIL 
BALLAD  ooirriiiuxo. 

Tit  merry.  His  merry  in  good  green  wood. 

So  blithe  Lady  Alice  is  singing; 
On  the  beech's  pride,  and  oakt  brown  tide. 

Lord  Ricbard's  axe  is  ringing. 
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Up  spoke  the  moody  elfin  king, 

Who  w'oa'd  within  the  hill,—' 
Like  wind  in  the  porch  of  a  ruin*d  church. 

His  voice  was  ghostly  shrilL 

**  Why  sounds  yon  stroke  on  beach  and  oak. 

Our  moonlight  circle's  screen  ? 
Or  who  comes  here  to  chase  the  jdeer. 

Beloved  of  oar  elfin  queen  ? 
Or  who  may  dare  on  wold  to  wear 

The  fairies*  fatal  green  ? 

"  Up,  Urgan,  up !  to  yon  mortal  hit, 

For  thou  wert  christen'd  roan ; 
For  cross  or  sign  thou  wilt  not  fly. 

For  mutter*d  word  or  ban. 

**  Lay  on  him  the  curse  of  the  withered  heart. 

The  curse  of  the  sleepless  eye ; 
Till  he  wish  and  pray  that  his  life  would  part. 

Nor  yet  find  leave  to  die." 

XIV. 
lALLAD  coirmtu^o. 

Tis  merry,  *tis  merry  in  good  green  wood, 
Thbugh  the  birds  have  stilPd  their  singing; 

The  evening  blaze  doth  Alice  raise. 
And  Richard  is  fagots  bringing. 

Up  Urgan  starts,  that  hideous  dwarf. 

Before  Lord  Richard  stands, 
And,  as  he  cross'd  and  bless'd  himself, 
''I  fear  not  sign,**  quoth  the  grisly  elf, 

**  That  is  made  with  bloody  hands.'*— 

But  out  then  spoke  she,  Alice  Brand, 

That  woman  void  of  fear, — 
**  And  If  there's  blood  upon  his  hand, 

Tis  but  the  blood  of  deer." — 

**  Now  loud  thou  liest,  thou  bold  of  mood ! 

It  cleaves  unto  bis  hand, 
The  stain  of  thine  own  kindly  blood, 

The  blood  of  Ethert  Brand." 

Then  forward  stepp'd  she,  Alice  Brand, 

And  made  the  holy  sign, — 
"  And  if  there's  blood  on  Richard's  hand, 

A  spotless  hand  is  mine. 

"  And  I  conjure  thee,  demon  elf. 

By  him  who  demons  fear, 
To  show  us  whence  thou  art  thyself, 

And  what  thine  errand  here  ?'* — 

XV. 

BALLAD   CONTIKUED. 

"  *Tis  merry,  'tis  merry  in  fairy  land. 

When  fairy  birds  are  singing, 
When  the  court  doth  ride  by  their  monarch's  side, 

With  bit  and  bridle  ringing: 

"And  gayly  shines  the  fairy  land 

But  all  is  glistening  show, 
Like  the  idle  gleam  that  December's  beam 

Can  dart  on  ice  and  snow. 

**  And  fading  like  that  varied  gleam. 

Is  our  inconstant  shape, 
W^ho  now  like  knight  and  lady  seem, 

Aod  now  like  dwarf  and  ape« 


'*  It  was  between  the  night  aad  day. 
When  the  fairy  king  has  power, 
That  I  sunk  down  in  a  ainfol  fray. 
And,  'twixt  life  and  death,  was  snaldi^ 
To  the  joyless  elfin  bower. 

*<  But  wist  I  of  a  woman  bold. 
Who  thrice  my  browr  dnrst  sign, 

I  might  regain  my  mortal  mould. 
As  fair  a  form  as  thine." — 

She  cross'd  him  once,  she  crots'd  lum  ta 

That  lady  was  so  brave ; 
The  fouler  grew  his  goblin  hue. 

The  darker  grew  the  cave. 

She  cross'd  him  thrice,  that  lady  boU; 

He  rose  beneath  her  band 
The  fairest  knight  on  Scottish  moold. 

Her  brother,  Ethert  Brand ! 

Merry  it  is  in  good  green  wood. 
When  the  mavis  and  merle  are  singH^ 

But  merrier  were  they  in  Dunfennlioe  g 
When  all  the  bells  were  ringing. 

XVL 

Just  as  the  minstrel  sounds  were  stay^ 
A  stranger  climb'd  the  ateepy  glade; 
His  martial  step,  his  stately  maen. 
His  hunting  suit  of  Lincoln  green. 
His  eagle  glance,  remembrance  claint— 
'Tis  Snowdoun's  kna^^t,  *tis  James  Fiti^ 
Ellen  beheld  as  in  a  dream. 
Then,  starting,  scarce  suppress 'd  a  screu 
"  O  stranger  !  in  such  hour  of  fear, 
What  evil  hap  has  brought  thee  hereP* 
"  An  evil  hap  !  how  can  it  be. 
That  bids  me  look  agrain  on  thee  P 
By  promise  bound,  my  former  guide 
Met  me  betimes  this  morning  tide, 
And  marshall'd,  over  bank  and  bourne, 
The  happy  path  of  my  return." — 
"  The  happy  path  ! — what .'  said  he  naag 
Of  war,  of  battle  to  be  fought. 
Of  guarded  pass  ?»»— «  No,  by  my  faith  I 
Nor  saw  I  aught  could  au>jur  scathe." 
"0  !  haste  thee,  Allan,  to  the  kern,— 
Yonder  his  tartans  I  discern  ; 
Learn  thou  his  purpose,  and  conjure 
That  he  will  guide  the  stranger  sure  I— 
What  prompted  thee,  unhappy  man  ? 
The  meanest  serf  in  Roderick's  clan 
Had  not  been  btibed  by  love  or  fear 
Unknown  to  him,  to  guide  thee  here."— 

XVII. 
«  Sweet  Kllcn,  dear  my  life  must  be. 
Since  it  is  worthy  care  from  thee; 
Yet  life  I  hold  but  idle  breath. 
When  luve  or  honour's  weigh'd  with  dnti 
Then  let  me  profit  by  my  chance^ 
And  speak  my  purpose  bold  atoMi^ 
I  come  to  bear  thee  from  a  wikL  . 
Where  ne'er  before  vadk 
By  this  soft  hand  to  l^^H 
From  frantic  scenct  ol 
Near  Bochiitto  nqr  ha 
They  bear  at  toon  to  L 
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111  place  tbee  in  a  loTely  bower, 
1*11  gourd  thee  like  a  tender  floT 
*■  O,  hntli,  tir  knight !  'twere  female  art 
To  aay  I  do  not  read  thy  heart  i 
Too  much,  before,  ray  telfiih  ear 
Waa  idly  aoothed  my  praise  to  hear. 
That  faUl  bait  hath  lured  thee  back, 
Ib  deathful  hour,  o'er  dangerous  track ! 
And  how,  0  how,  can  I  atone 
The  wreck  my  vanity  brought  on  i— 
tee  way  remains— I'll  tell  him  all- 
Tot  !  struggling  bosom,  forth  it  shall ! 
Tkou,  whose  light  folly  bears  the  blamo. 
Boy  thine  own  pardon  with  thy  shame ! 
Bnt  first— my  father  is  a  man 
Ontlaw'd  and  exiled,  under  ban  i 
The  price  of  blood  is  on  his  head. 
With  me  'twere  infamy  to  wed. — 
Still  wouldst  thou  speak  ?— then  bear  the  tmtht 
Fitz-James,  there  is  a  noble  youtlh— 
If  yet  he  is !— exposed  for  me 
And  mine  to  dread  extremity— 
Thou  hast  the  secret  of  my  heart  t 
Foif  ive,  be  generous,  and  depart" 

XVIII. 

Fitz-James  knew  every  wily  train 

A  lady's  fickle  heart  to  gain, 

Bnt  here  he  knew  and  felt  them  vain. 

There  shot  no  glance  from  Ellen's  eye, 

To  give  her  steadfast  speech  the  lie  | 

In  maiden  confidence  she  stood. 

Though  mantled  In  her  cheek  the  blood. 

And  told  her  love  with  such  a  sigh 

Of  deep  and  hopeless  agony, 

As  death  had  seal'd  her  Malcolm's  doom. 

And  she  sat  sorrowing  on  hia  tomb. 

Hope  vantsh'd  from  Fitz-James's  eye. 

But  not  with  hope  fled  sympathy. 

Be  proffer'd  to  attend  her  side. 

As  brother  would  a  sister  guide.^ 

**  O !  little  know 'St  thou  Roderick^  heart ! 

Safer  for  both  we  go  aparL 

O  haste  thee,  and  from  Allan  learn, 

If  thou  may'st  trust  yon  wily  kern."— 

With  hand  upon  his  forehead  laid. 

The  conflict  of  his  mind  to  shade, 

A  parting  step  or  two  he  made  t 

Then,  as  some  thought  had  croes'd  hit  brain 

Ho  paused,  and  tum'd,  and  came  again. 

XIX. 

••  Hear,  lady,  jret,  a  parting  word  !^ 
It  chanced  in  fight  that  my  poor  sword 
Preserved  the  life  of  Scotland's  lord. 
This  ring  the  grateAil  monarch  gave. 
And  bade,  when  I  had  boon  to  crave. 
To  bring  it  back,  and  boldly  claim 
The  recompense  that  I  would  name. 
Ellen,  I  am  no  courtly  lord, 
But  one  who  lives  by  lance  and  sword. 
Whose  castle  is  his  helm  and  shield. 
His  lordship  the  embatUed  field. 
What  from  a  prince  can  I  denand. 
Who  noithtr  itek  of  tt»li  nor  land  ? 


\ 
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Ellen,  thy  h>nd — the  ring  is  thine  | 

Each  guard  and  usher  knows  the  sign. 

Seek  thon  the  king  without  delay  { 

This  signet  shall  secure  thy  way ; 

And  claim  thy  suit,  whate'er  it  be. 

As  ransom  of  his  pledge  to  me."— 

He  placed  the  golden  circlet  on. 

Paused— kiss'd  her  hand— and  then  wat  gone. 

The  aged  minstrel  stood  aghast, 

So  hastily  Fitz^ames  shot  past 

He  join'd  his  guide,  and  wending  down 

The  ridges  of  the  mountain  brown, 

Across  the  stream  they  took  their  way. 

That  joins  Loch-Katrine  to  Achray. 

XX. 

All  in  the  Trotach's  glen  was  still. 
Noontide  was  sleeping  on  the  hill  t 
Sodden  his  guide  whoop'd  load  and  high— • 
«  Murdoch !  was  that  a  signal  cry  ?" 
He  stammer'd  forth,— ^*  I  shout  to  scare 
Yon  raven  from  his  dainty  fare." 
He  look'd — he  knew  the  ravent  prejs 
His  own  brave  steed  i— "  Ah !  gallant  gray ! 
For  thee — for  me,  perchance— 'twere  well 
We  ne'er  had  left  the  Troeacht  delL 
Murdoch,  move  first — ^but  silently; 
Whistle  or  whoop,  and  thou  shalt  die.** 
Jealous  and  sullen  on  they  fared. 
Each  silent,  each  upon  his  guard. 

XXI.  • 

Now  wound  the  path  its  dizzy  ledgo   >     •  y 
Around  a  precipice's  edge. 
When  lo .'  a  wasted  female  form, 
Blighted  by  wrath  of  sun  and  storm,  ^ 

In  tatter'd  weeds  and  wild  array. 
Stood  on  a  cliff  beside  the  way. 
And  glancing  round  her  restless  eye, 
Upon  the  wood,  the  rock,  the  sky, 
Seem'd  naught  to  mark,  yet  all  to  spy. 
Her  brow  was  wreath'd  with  gaudy  broom  i 
With  gesture  wild  she  waved  a  plume 
Of  feathers,  which  the  eagles  fling 
To  crag  and  cliff  from  dusky  wing ; 
Such  spoils  her  desperate  step  had  sought. 
Where  scarce  was  footing  for  the  goat 
The  tartan  plaid  she  first  descried, 
And  shriek'd  till  all  the  rocks  replied  $ 
As  loud  she  laugh'd  when  near  they  drew, 
For  then  the  lowland  garb  she  knew ; 
And  then  her  hands  she  wildly  •rung. 
And  then  she  wept,  and  then  she  tung.— 
She  sung  c — the  voice,  in  better  time. 
Perchance  to  harp  or  lute  might  chime  i 
And  now,  though  strain'd  and  roughen'd,  ttiC 
Rung  wildly  sweet  to  dale  and  hilL 

XXIL 

tone. 

**  They  bid  me  sleep,  they  bid  me  pnj. 
They  say  my  br»in  is  warp'd  and 

I  cannot  sleep  on  highland  brae, 
I  cannot  pray  in  highland  tongnt. 

But  were  I  now  where  Allan  gUdat, 

Or  heard  ny  native  Davan't  tidcty 
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So  sweetly  would  I  rest,  and  pny 

That  heaven  would  close  my  wintry  day  ! 

*'  Twas  thus  my  hair  they  bade  me  braid. 
They  bade  me  to  the  church  repair ; 

It  was  my  bridal  mom,  they  said, 
And  my  truelove  would  meet  me  then. 

But  wo  betide  the  cruel  guile, 

That  drown*d  in  blood  the  morning  smile  I 

And  wo  betide  the  fairy  dream ! 

I  only  waked  to  sob  and  scream.** 

XXIII. 

**  Who  is  this  maid  ?  what  means  her  lay  ? 

She  hovers  o*er  the  hollow  way. 

And  flutters  wide  her  mantle  gray, 

As  the  lone  heron  spreads  his  wing. 

By  twilight,  o'er  a  haunted  spring.'* 

*'  Tis  Blanche  of  Devan,"  Murdoch  said, 

**  A  crazed  and  captive  lowland  maid, 

Ta'en  on  the  morn  she  was  a  bride. 

When  Roderick  foray'd  Devan  side  t 

The  gay  bridegroom  resistance  made. 

And  felt  our  chicPs  unconquer'd  blade. 

I  marvel  she  is  now  at  large, 

But  oft  she  'scapes  from  Maudlin's  charge. 

Hence,  brain-sick  fool  !*' — He  raised  his  bowt 

"  Now,  if  thou  strik'st  her  but  one  blow, 

I'll  pitch  thee  from  the  clifT  as  far 

At  ever  peasant  pitch 'd  a  bar." 

**  Thanks,  champion,  thanks  !"  the  maniac  cried, 

Aind  pressM  her  to  Fitz-James's  side. 

"  See  the  gray  pennons  I  prepare, 

To  seek  my  truelove  through  the  air ! 

I  will  not  lend  that  savage  groom, 

To  break  his  fall,  one  downy  plume  ! 

No  I — deep  among  disjointed  stones 

The  wolves  shall  batten  on  his  bones, 

And  then  shall  his  detested  plaid, 

By  bush  and  brier  in  raid  air  stay*d. 

Wave  forth  a  banner  fair  and  free, 

Meet  signal  for  their  revelry. 
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XXIV. 

"  Hush  thee,  poor  maiden,  and  be  still  I" 
"0  :  thou  look'st  kindly,  and  I  will. 
Mine  eye  has  dried  and  wasted  been, 
But  still  it  loves  the  Lincoln  green  ; 
And  though  mine  ear  is  ill  unstrung, 
Still,  still  it  loves  the  lowland  tongue. 

"  For  O,  my  sweet  William  was  forester  true. 
He  stole  poor  Blanche's  heart  away  ! 

His  coat  it  was  all  of  the  greenwood  hue, 
And  so  blithely  he  trill'd  the  lowland  lay .' 

"  It  was  not  that  I  meant  to  tell — 
But  thou  art  wise,  and  guessest  well." 
Then,  in  a  low  and  broken  tone, 
And  hurried  note,  the  song  went  on. 
Still  on  the  clansman,  fearfully, 
She  lixM  her  apprehensive  rye ; 
Then  turn'd  it  on  the  kni^rht,  and  then 
Her  look  glanced  wildly  o'er  the  glen. 

XXV 

**  The  toils  are  pitch'd,  and  the  stakes  are  set,  * 
Ever  sing  merrily,  merrily; 


The  bows  they  bend,  and  the 
Hunters  live  eo  cbeerUjr. 

**  It  was  a  stag,  a  stag  of  ten,* 
Bearing  his  branches  staidllj  i 

He  came  stately  down  the  glen. 
Ever  sing  hardiljr,  hardily. 

'*  It  was  there  he  met  with  a  wouded 
She  was  bleeding  deathfnllj ; 

She  wam'd  him  of  the  toils  below, 
0,  so  faithfully,  faithfulljr  • 

**He  had  an  eye  and  he  could  heed. 

Ever  sing  warily,  warily  i 
He  had  a  foot  and  he  could  ti 

Hunters  watch  so  narrowly." 

XXVI. 

Fitz-Jsmes^  mind  was  passion-tosaM 
When  Ellen '^  hints  and  fears  were  iosti 
But  Murdoch's  shout  suspicion  wroogltf, 
And  Blanche's  song  conriction  biw^hL— > 
Not  like  a  stag  that  spies  the  snare. 
But  lion  of  the  hunt  aware. 
He  waved  at  once  his  blade  on  high, 
•*  Disclose  thy  treachery,  or  die  !"— 
Forth  at  full  speed  the  clansman  flew. 
But  in  his  race  his  bow  he  drew: 
The  shaft  just  grazed  Fitz-James'k  crast. 
And  thriU'd  in  Blanche'*  faded  breast- 
Murdoch  of  Alpine,  prove  thy  speed. 
For  ne'er  had  Alpine's  son  such  need ! 
With  heart  of  fire  and  foot  of  wind. 
The  fierce  avenger  is  behind  ! 

Fate  jud^^es  of  the  rapid  strife 

The  forfeit  death— the  prize  is  life  ! 
Thy  kindred  ambush  lies  before. 
Close couch'd  upon  the  heathery  moor; 
Them  couldst  thou  reach  ! — it  may  not 
Thine  ambush'd  kin  lliou  ne'er  shait 
The  fiery  Saxon  gains  on  thee  I 
—Resistless  speeds  the  deadly  thnitt. 
As  lightning  strikes  the  pine  to  du^t ; 
With  foot  and  hand  Fitz-James  most  stran. 
Ere  he  can  win  hi«  blade  a^ain. 
Bent  o'er  the  fallen,  with  falcon  eye. 
He  grimly  smiled  to  see  him  die ; 
Then  slower  w^cnded  back  hi<  way, 
Where  the  poor  maiden  bleeding  lav. 

XXVII. 

She  sate  beneath  the  birchen  tree. 

Her  elbow  resting  on  her  knee  ; 

She  had  withdrawn  the  fatal  shaft, 

And  gazed  on  it  and  feebly  Uughcd  ; 

Her  wreath  of  broom  and  feathers  gray, 

I>agi;led  with  blood,  l)eside  her  lay. 

The  knight  to  stanch  the  life-stream  tried  :- 

"  Stranger,  it  is  in  vain  I'*  she  cried, 

*'  This  hour  of  death  has  given  me  more 

Of  reason's  power  than  years  before ; 

For,  as  these  ebbing  veins  decay. 

My  frenzied  visions  fade  away. 

*  Having  ten  branches  00  his  aaclsea 
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■>i     A  helplett  iojored  wretch  I  die, 

^       And  something  tells  me  in  thine  eye, 

r^.      That  thou  wert  my  avenger  bom. 

1^      8€«st  thov  this  tress  ?»»— O .'  still  I>e  worn 

^^      This  littie  tress  of  yellow  hair, 

Throagh  danger,  frenzy,  and  despair ! 
It  once  was  bright  and  clear  as  thine, 
Q.(     But  blood  and  tears  have  dimm'd  its  shine. 
ii.      I  will  not  tell  thee  when  *twas  shred, 
i,      Nor  from  what  guiltless  victim's  head— 
i       My  brain  would  turn  !— but  it  shall  ware 

Like  plumage  on  thy  helmet  brave, 
I       Tai  sun  and  wind  shall  bleach  the  stain. 
And  thou  wilt  bring  it  me  again.— 
I  waver  still.    O  God  !  more  bright 
TM  reason  beam  her  parting  light ! 
O  !  by  thy  knighthood^  honoured  sign. 
And  for  thy  life  preserved  by  mine, 
When  thou  shalt  see  a  darksome  man, 
Who  boasts  him  chief  of  Alpine  t  clan, 
With  tartans  broad  and  shadowy  plume. 
And  hand  of  blood,  and  brow  of  gloom,. 
Be  thy  heart  bold,  thy  weapon  strong. 
And  wreak  poor  Blanche  of  Devan's  wrong ! 
They  watch  for  thee  by  pass  and  fell— 
Avoid  the  path— 0  God  .(—farewell  !** 

XXVIII. 

A  kindly  heart  had  brave  Fitz-James  i 

Fast  pour*d  his  eye  at  pity's  claims. 

And  now,  with  mingled  grief  and  ire. 

He  saw  the  murder'd  maid  expire. 

**  God,  in  my  need,  be  my  relief. 

As  I  wreak  this  on  yonder  chief !" 

A  lock  from  Blanche's  tresses  fair 

He  blended  with  her  bridegroom's  hairi 

The  mingled  braid  in  blood  he  died. 

And  placed  it  on  his  bonnet  side ; 

**  By  him  whose  word  is  truth !  I  swear 

Vo  other  favour  will  I  wear. 

Till  this  sad  token  I  imbrue 

In  the  best  blood  of  Roderick  Dhu  ! 

— But  hark !  what  means  yon  faint  halloo  f 

The  chase  is  up— but  they  shall  know. 

The  stag  at  bay's  a  dangerous  foe." 

Barr'd  from  the  known  but  guarded  way. 

Through  copse  and  cliffs  Fitz-James  must  stray. 

And  oft  must  change  his  desperate  track. 

By  stream  and  precipice  tum'd  back. 

Heartless,  fatigued,  and  faint,  at  length. 

From  lack  of  food  and  loss  of  strength, 

He  couch'd  him  in  a  thicket  hoar. 

And  thought  his  toils  and  perils  o'er  i 

**  Of  all  my  rash  adventures  past. 

This  frantic  feat  must  prove  the  Ust ! 

Who  e'er  so  mad  but  might  h|^e  guets'd. 

That  all  this  highland  hornett  nest 

Would  muster  up  in  swarms  so  soon 

Ai  e'er  they  heard  of  bands  at  Donne  ? 

Like  bloodhounds  now  they  search  me  oqt^-* 

Hark  to  the  whistle  and  the  shout ! 

If  farther  through  the  wilds  I  go, 

I  only  fall  upon  the  fo«  i 

I'll  couch  me  here  till  eveninj(  gray, 

Then  darkling  try  my  dangeinuf  w^.**-^ 


XXIX. 

The  shades  of  eve  come  slowly  down. 

The  woods  ai«  wrapp'd  in  deeper  browd» 

The  owl  awakens  from  her  dell. 

The  fox  is  heard  upon  the  fell ; 

Enough  remains  of  glimmering  light. 

To  guide  the  wanderer's  steps  aright. 

Yet  not  enough  from  far  to  show 

His  figure  to  the  watchful  foe. 

With  cautious  step  and  ear  awake. 

He  climbs  the  crag,  and  threads  the  brake  | 

And  not  the  summer  solstice  there, 

Teroper'd  the  midnight  mountain  air. 

But  every  breeze  that  swept  the  wold, 

Benumb'd  his  drenched  limbs  with  cokL 

In  dread,  in  danger,  and  alone, 

Famish'd  and  chill'd,  through  ways  nnkaowB, 

Tangled  and  steep,  he  joumey'd  on  t 

Till,  as  a  rock's  huge  point  he  tum'd, 

A  watch-fire  close  beside  him  bum'd. 

XXX. 

Beside  its  embers  red  and  clear, 

Bask'd  in  his  plaid,  a  mountaineer ; 

And  up  he  sprung  with  sword  in  hand— 

**  Thy  name  and  purpose  !  Saxon,  stand !" 

«  A  stranger."— •«  What  dost  thou  requira  f^ 

«  Rest  and  a  guide,  and  foo^and  fire. 

My  life's  beset,  my  path  is  lost. 

The  gale  has  chill'd  my  limbs  with  frost"      ' 

**  Art  thou  a  friend  to  Roderick  ?"— ^  No.»^—  * 

•«  Thou  dar'st  not  call  thyself  a  foe  ?" 

**  I  dare  !  to  him  and  all  the  band 

He  brings  to  aid  his  murderous  hand." 

**  Bold  words  !— but,  though  the  beast  of  gam* 

The  privilege  of  chase  may  claim. 

Though  space  and  law  the  stag  we  lend. 

Ere  hound  we  slip,  or  bow  we  bend. 

Who  ever  reck'd  where,  how,  or  when. 

The  prowling  fox  was  trapp'd  and  slain  f 

Thus  treacherous  scouts ; — ^yet  sure  they  lie. 

Who  say  thou  cam'st  a  secret  spy  !" — 

**  They  do,  by  heaven  .' — Come  Roderick  Dbo, 

And  of  his  clan  the  boldest  two. 

And  let  me  but  till  moming  rest, 

I  write  the  falsehood  on  their  crest"— 

**  If  by  the  blaze  I  mark  aright. 

Thou  bear'st  the  belt  and  spur  of  knight" 

**  Then  by  these  tokens  may'st  then  know 

Each  proud  oppressor's  mortal  foe." 

**  Enough,  enough ;  sit  down  an4thare 

A  soldier's  couch,  a  soldier's  fare."^ 

XXXL 

He  gave  him  of  his  highland  cheer. 
The  harden 'd  flesh  of  mountain  deer  i 
Dry  fuel  on  the  fire  he  laid. 
And  bade  the  Saxon  share  his  plaid. 
He  tended  him  like  welcome  guest. 
Then  thus  his  further  speech  addressM. 
**  Stranger,  I  am  to  Roderick  Dhu 
A  clansman  bora,  a  kinsman  true  { 
Each  word  against  his  houMir  spoke 
Demands  of  me  avenging  nkke  | 
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TeC  more-^pon  thy  fate,  'tis  stid, 

A  mighty  augury  it  laid. 

It  rests  with  roc  to  wind  my  horn-* 

Thou  art  with  numben  overborne  i 

It  rests  with  me,  here,  brand  to  brand. 

Worn  as  thou  art,  to  bid  thee  stand: 

But,  not  for  clan,  nor  kindred^  came, 

Will  I  depart  from  honour's  laws  i 

T'  assail  a  wearied  man  were  shame, 

And  stranger  is  a  holy  name ; 

Guidance  and  rest,  and  food  and  fiit. 

In  Tain  he  never  must  require. 

Then  rest  thee  here  till  dawn  of  day  i 

Myself  will  guide  thee  on  the  way, 

O'er  stock  and  stone,  through  watch  and  wwtd. 

Till  past  Clan-Alpine's  outmost  guard. 

As  far  as  Coilantogle's  ford  j 

From  thence  thy  warrant  is  thy  sword." 

I  take  thy  courtesy,  by  heaven. 
As  freely  as  'tis  nobly  given !"-» 
**  Well,  rest  thee ;  for  the  bittern's  ciy 
Sings  us  the  lake's  wild  lullaby."— 
With  that  ho  shook  the  gather'd  heath. 
And  spread  his  plaid  upon  the  wreath ; 
And  the  brave  foemen,  side  by  side. 
Lay  peaceful  down  like  brothers  tried, 
An4  slept  until  the  dawning  beam 
Purpled  the  mountain  and  the  stream. 


Canto  V. 
THE  COMBAT. 

I. 

Fair  as  the  earliest  beam  of  eastern  light, 

When  first  by  the  bewilder'd  pilgrim  spied. 
It  smiles  upon  the  dreary  brow  of  night, 

And  silvers  o*er  the  torrent's  foaming  tide, 
And  lights  the  fearful  path  on  mountain  side ; 

Fair  as  that  beam,  although  the  fairest  far. 
Giving  to  horror  grace,  to  danger  pride. 

Shine  martial  faith,  and  courtesy's  bright  star. 
Through  all  the  wreckful  storms  that  cloud  the 
brow  of  war. 

II. 

That  early  beam,  so  fair  and  sheen, 
Was  twinkling  through  the  hazel  screen, 
When,  rousing  at  its  glimmer  red. 
The  warriors  left  their  lowly  bed, 
Look'd  out  upon  the  dappled  sky, 
Mutter'd  their  soldier  matins  by, 
And  then  awaked  their  fire,  to  steal, 
As  short  and  rude,  their  soldier  meal. 
That  o*er,  the  Gael*  around  him  threw 
His  graceful  plaid  of  varied  hue. 
And,  true  to  promise,  led  the  way. 
By  thicket  green  and  mountain  gray. 
A  wildering  path  ! — They  winded  now 
Along  the  precipice*s  brow. 
Commanding  the  rich  scenes  beneath. 
The  windings  of  the  Forth  and  Teith, 
And  all  the  vales  between  that  lie. 
Till  Stirling's  turrets  melt  in  sky  ( 

•  The  Scouish  higH^nder  calls  himself  Ga4l,  or  Oaul, 
and  terms  ihe  low  landers  Sbsssnad^  or  Saxons. 


Then,  sunk  in  copse,  tbeir  fwlbast  ^m 
Gain'd  not  the  length  of  boratnae's  Iw 
'Twas  oft  so  steep,  the  foot  was  bm 
Assistance  from  the  hmnd  to  §um% 
So  tangled  oft,  that,  bantinf  thiii^^. 
Each  hawthorn  shed  her  eheweis  if  di 
That  diamond  dew,  eo  pore  and  ckai^ 
It  rivals  sJl  but  benutjr'k  tcax ! 

m. 

At  length  they  came  where,  ilen  adt 
The  hill  sinks  down  upon  the  detp. 
Here  Vennachsir  in  silver  flows. 
There,  ridge  on  ridge,  fienledi  lesei 
Ever  the  hollow  path  twined  on. 
Beneath  steep  Iwnk  end  threatenisf  ili 
An  hundred  men  might  hold  the  post 
With  hardihood  against  a  host. 
The  rugged  mountain'^  scanty  ckak 
Was  dwarfish  shrubs  of  bireh  and  sak; 
With  shingles  bare,  and  cliffs  betwasi, 
And  patches  bright  of  bracken  gncn. 
And  heather  black,  that  waved  se  kigl^ 
It  held  the  copse  in  rivalry. 
But  where  the  lake  slept  deep  and  stiO, 
Dank  osiers  fringed  the  swaflsp  and  kH; 
And  oft  both  path  and  hill  were  torn, 
Where  wintry  torrents  down  had 
And  heap'd  upon  the  cumber'd  land 
Its  wreck  of  gravel,  rocks,  and  sand. 
So  toilsome  was  the  road  to  trace. 
The  guide,  abating  of  his  pace. 
Led  slowly  through  the  pass's  jaws. 
And  askM  Fitz-James,  by  what  stiasftc 
He  sought  these  wilds,  travers'd  by  few, 
Without  a  pass  from  Roderick  Dbo. 

IV. 

"  Brave  Gael,  my  pass,  in  danger  tried. 
Hangs  in  my  belt,  and  by  my  side ; 
Yet,  sooth  to  tell,»*  the  Saxon  said, 
"  I  dream M  not  now  to  claim  its  aid. 
When  here,  but  three  days  sioce,  I  camr, 
Bcwilder'd  in  pursuit  of  game, 
All  secmM  as  peaceful  and  as  still. 
As  the  mist  slumbering  on  yon  hill ; 
Thy  dangerous  chief  was  then  afar. 
Nor  soon  expected  back  from  war. 
Thus  said,  at  least,  my  mountain  guide, 
Though  deep,  perchance,  the  villajo  Ittd. 
"  Yet  why  a  second  venture  try  '»* — 
"  A  warrior  thou,  and  ask  me  why  .* 
Moves  our  free  course  by  nuch  fix'd  caw 
As  gives  the  poor  mechanic  laws  ? 
Enough,  I  sought  to  drive  away 
The  lazy  hours  of  peaceful  day; 
Slight  cause  wiH  then  suffice  to  guide 

A  knight's  free  footsteps  far  and  wide 

A  falcon  flown,  a  greyhound  stray'd. 
The  merry  glance  of  mountain  maid  i 
Or,  if  a  path  be  dangerous  known. 
The  danger*s  self  is  lure  alone.** — 

V. 
"  Thy  secret  keep,  I  urge  thee  not| — 
Yet,  ere  again  ye  aooght  this  spot. 
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teard  ye  naught  of  lowland  war 
St  Clan-Alpine  raised  by  Mar  ?" 
by  ray  word  ;  of  bands  prepared 
lard  king  James's  sports  I  heard ; 
oubt  I  aught,  but,  when  they  hear 
muster  of  the  mountaineer, 
pennons  will  abroad  be  flung, 
h  else  in  Doune  had  peaceful  hung." 
i  be  they  flung ! — for  we  were  loth 
silken  folds  should  feast  the  moth. 
t>e  they  flung  !  as  free  shall  ware 
Alpine's  pine  in  banner  brave, 
tranger,  peaceful  since  you  came, 
der'd  in  the  mountain  game, 
ice  the  bold  boast  by  which  yon  show 
Alpine's  vow'd  and  mortal  foe  ?" 
Tior,  but  yestermom  I  knew 
It  of  thy  chieftain,  Roderick  Dhu, 
IS  an  outlaw'd  desperate  man, 
hief  of  a  rebellious  clan, 
in  the  regent's  court  and  sight, 
ruflBan  dagger  stabb'd  a  knight : 
lis  alone  might  from  his  part 
each  true  and  loyal  heart" 

VI. 

iful  at  such  arraignment  foul, 
lour'd  the  clansman's  sable  scowL 
:e  he  paused,  then  sternly  said, 
heard'st  thou  why  he  drew  his  blade  ? 
'st  thou  that  shameful  word  and  blow 
lit  Roderick's  vengeance  on  his  foe  ? 
reck'd  the  chieftain  if  he  stood 
;hland  heath,  or  Holy-Rood  P 
;hts  such  wrong  where  it  is  given, 
ere  in  the  court  of  heaven." 
was  it  outrage  j — ^yet  tis  true, 
«n  claim'd  sovereignty  his  duei 
Albany,  with  feeble  hand, 
lorrow'd  truncheon  of  command, 
oung  king,  mew'd  in  Stirling  tower, 
tranger  to  respect  and  power, 
en,  thy  chieftain's  robber  life ! 
ng  mean  prey  by  causeless  strife, 
:hing  from  ruin'd  lowland  swain 
•rds  and  harvest  rear'd  in  vain — 
aks  a  soul  like  thine  should  scorn 
Mils  from  such  foul  foray  borne." 

VIL 

ael  beheld  him  grim  the  while, 
Dswer'd  with  disdainful  smile- 
in,  from  yonder  mountain  high, 
c'd  thee  send  delighted  eye, 

the  south  and  east,  where  lay, 
ded  in  succession  gay, 
ivaving  fields  and  pasture^  green, 
identic  slopes  and  groves  between} 

fertile  plains,  that  soften'd  vale, 
once  the  birthright  of  the  Gael ; 
ranger  came  with  iron  hand, 
-om  our  fathers  reft  the  land. 
;  dwell  we  now  ?    See,  rudely  swell 
ver  crag,  and  fell  o'er  fell, 
e  this  savage  hill  we  tread, 
tten*d  steer  or  hoaiehold  bnad  i 
88 


Ask  we  for  flocks  these  shingles  dt^,         * 
And  well  the  mountain  might  reply,— 
<  To  you,  as  to  your  sires  of  yore. 
Belong  the  target  and  claymore  I 
I  give  you  shelter  in  my  breast. 
Your  own  good  blades  must  win  the  rest* 
Pent  in  this  fortress  of  the  north, 
Think'st  thou  we  will  not  sally  forth. 
To  spoil  the  spoiler  as  we  may, 
And  from  the  robber  rend  the  prey  f 
Ay,  by  my  loul ! — While  on  yon  plain 
The  Saxon  rears  one  shock  of  grain  t 
While,  of  ten  thousand  herds,  there  itrtyi 
But  one  along  yon  river's  maze, 
The  Gael,  of  plain  and  river  heir. 
Shall,  with  strong  hand,  redeem  his  share. 
Where  live  the  mountain  chiefs  who  hold 
That  plundering  lowland  field  and  fold 
Is  aught  but  retribution  true  ? 
Seek  other  cause  'gainst  Roderick  DhiL* 

VIII. 

Answer'd  Fitz-James,— ^  And,  if  I  sought, 

Think'st  thou  no  other  could  be  brought  ? 

What  deem  ye  of  my  path  waylaid  ? 

My  life  given  o'er  to  ambuscade  ?" 

**  As  of  a  meed  to  rashness  due ; 

Hadst  thou  sent  warning  fair  and  true, 

I  seek  my  hound,  or  falcon  s^y'd, 

I  seek,  good  faith,  a  highland  maid  i 

Free  hadst  thou  been  to  come  and  go ; 

But  secret  path  marks  secret  foe. 

Nor  yet,  for  this,  e'en  as  a  spy, 

Hadst  thou,  unheard,  been  doom'd  to  die. 

Save  to  fulfil  an  augury." 

**  Well,  let  it  pass  ;  nor  will  I  now 

Fresh  cause  of  enmity  avow, 

To  chafe  thy  mood  and  cloud  thy  brow 

Enough,  I  am  by  promise  tied 

To  match  me  with  this  man  of  pride : 

Twice  have  I  sought  Clan-Alpine's  glen 

In  peace ;  but  when  I  come  agen, 

I  come  with  banner,  brand,  and  bow. 

As  leader  seeks  his  mortal  foe. 

For  lovelorn  swain  in  lady's  bower. 

Ne'er  panted  for  th'  appointed  hour 

As  I,  until  before  me  stand 

This  rebel  chieftain  and  his  band." 

IX. 
"  Have,  then,  thy  wish  !"— he  whistted  shriU. 
And  he  was  answer'd  from  the  hill  | 
Wild  as  the  scream  of  the  curlew. 
From  crag  to  crag  the  signal  flew. 
Instant,  through  copse  and  heath,  arose 
Bonnets,  and  spears,  and  bended  bows  { 
On  right,  on  left,  above,  below, 
Sprung  up  at  once  the  lurking  foe ; 
From  shingles  gray  their  lances  start. 
The  bracken  bush  sends  forth  the  dart. 
The  rushes  and  the  willow  wand 
Are  bristling  into  axe  and  brand. 
And  every  tuft  of  broom  gives  life 
To  plaided  warrior  arm'd  for  strife. 
That  whistle  garrison 'd  the  ^ttb 
At  oDce  with  foil  five  hundred  man. 
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As  if  the  jrawDing  bill  to  heaven 

A  f obterruaeao  host  had  given. 

Watching  their  leader's  beck  and  will,' 

All  silent  there  they  stood,  and  still ; 

Like  the  loose  crags  whose  threatening  matt 

Lay  tottering  o'er  the  hollow  pass, 

As  if  an  infant's  touch  could  urge 

Their  headlong  passage  down  the  verge. 

With  step  and  weapon  forward  flung. 

Upon  the  mountain  side  they  hung. 

The  mountaineer  cast  glance  of  pride 

Along  Beoledi's  living  side, 

Then  fix'd  his  eye  and  sable  brow 

Full  on  Fitz-James— **  How  say'st  thou  now 

These  are  Clan-Alpine's  warriors  true ; 

And,  Saxon— I  am  Roderick  Dhn  !** 

X. 

Fitz-James  was  brave : — though  to  his  heart 

The  lifeblood  thrill'd  with  sudden  start. 

He  mann'd  himself  with  dauntless  air, 

Return'd  the  chief  his  haughty  stare, 

His  back  against  a  rock  he  twre. 

And  firmly  placed  his  foot  before. 

**  Come  one,  come  all !  this  rock  shall  fly 

From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I." 

Sir  Roderick  mark'd — and  in  his  eyes 

Respect  was  mingled  with  surprise, 

And  the  stem  joy  which  warriors  feel 

In  foeman  worthy  of  their  steeL 

Short  space  he  stood — then  waved  his  hand : 

Down  sunk  the  disappearing  band ; 

Each  warrior  vanish 'd  where  he  stood, 

In  broom  or  bracken,  heath  or  wood  ; 

Sunk  brand  and  spear  and  bended  bow, 

In  osiers  pale  and  copses  low ; 

It  seemM  as  if  their  mother  earth 

Had  swallowM  up  her  warlike  birth. 

The  wind's  last  breath  had  tossM  in  air 

Pennon,  and  plaid,  and  plumage  fair ; — 

The  next  but  swept  a  lone  hill  side. 

Where  heath  and  fern  were  waving  wide ; 

The  sun's  last  glance  was  glinted  back 

From  spear  and  glaive,  from  targe  and  jack  ;— 

The  next,  all  unreflecte<J,  shone 

On  bracken  green,  and  cold  gray  stone. 

XI. 

Fitz- James  look'd  round — ^)et  scarce  believed 
The  witness  that  his  sight  received ; 
Such  apparition  well  might  seem 
Delusion  of  a  dreadful  dream. 
Sir  Roderick  in  suspense  he  eyed, 
And  to  his  look  the  chief  replied, 
"  Fear  naught — nay,  that  I  need  not  say- 
But  doubt  not  aught  from  mine  array. 
Thou  art  my  guest ;  I  pledged  my  word 
As  far  as  Coilantogle  ford: 
Nor  would  I  call  a  clansman's  brand 
For  aid  against  one  valiant  hand, 
Though  on  our  strife  lay  every  vale 
Rent  by  the  Saxon  from  the  Gael. 
So  move  we  on  ;  I  only  meant 
To  show  the  reed  on  which  you  leant, 
Deeming  this  path  you  might  pursue 
Without  a  pass  from  Roderick  Dhu." 


They  moved  t — I  said  Pitx-Jaact  wisli 
As  ever  knight  that  belted  gteiTe; 
Yet  dare  not  say,  that  now  Us  blosi 
Kept  on  its  wont  nod  temperM  iped. 
As,  following  Roderick "k  stride,  be  dm 
That  seeming  looeeome  pathway  thie^g 
Which  yet,  by  fearful  proof,  was  nil 
With  lances,  that,  to  take  hb  Hfr, 
Waited  but  signal  from  a  goads 
So  late  dishononr'd  and  defied. 
Ever,  by  stealth,  bis  eye  soagbt  rsol 
The  vanish'd  guardians  of  the  gnaed. 
And  still,  from  copee  and  beathcr  decp^ 
Fancy  saw  spear  and  broadsword  pssp^ 
And  in  the  plover's  shrilly  strain. 
The  signal  whistle  heard  agaia. 
Nor  breathed  he  free  Ull  far  behiad 
The  pass  was  left ;  for  then  they 
Along  a  wide  and  level  green. 
Where  neither  tree  nor  tuft 
Nor  rush,  nor  bush  of  broom 
To  hide  a  bonnet  or  a  spear. 

XIL 

The  chief  in  silence  strode  before. 
And  reach'd  that  torrent^  siiiindit  Ai 
Which,  daughter  of  three  Bighty  U«| 
From  Vennachar  in  silver  breaks. 
Sweeps  through  the  plain,  and  e«stlsn 
On  Bochastle  the  moukleriag  lines. 
Where  Rome,  the  empress  of  the  werii 
Of  yore  her  eagle  win^  uofarlM. 
And  here  his  course  the  chieftain  stiy^ 
Threw  down  his  target  and  his  plaid. 
And  to  the  lowland  warrior  said: 
"  Bold  Saxon  !  to  his  promise  ja«t, 
Vich-Alpinc  has  discharged  his  tratt 
This  murderous  chief,  this  ruthless  aai 
This  head  of  a  rebellious  clan. 
Hath  led  thee  safe,  through  watch  aad 
Far  past  Clan-Alpine's  outmost  gnarl 
Now,  man  to  man,  and  steel  to  steel, 
A  chiefuin's  vengeance  thou  sbalt  feel 
See,  here,  all  vantageless  I  stand, 
Arm'd,  like  thyself,  with  single  brand; 
For  this  is  Coilantogle  ford. 
And  thou  must  keep  thee  with  thy  swc 

XIII. 

The  Saxon  paused : — •*  I  ne'er  delayM, 
When  foeman  bade  me  draw  my  blade 
Nay  more,  brave  chief,  I  vow'd  thy  dti 
Yet  sure  thy  fair  and  generous  faith. 
And  my  deep  debt  for  life  preserved, 
A  better  meed  have  well  deserved* 
Can  naught  but  blood  our  feud  at* 
Are  there  no  means  ?** — •♦  No, 
And  hear^to  fire  thy  flagging  zeal— 
The  Saxon  cause  rests  on  thy  steel ; 
For  thus  spoke  fate,  by  prophet  bred 
Between  the  living  and  the  dead  :-— 
*  Who  spills  the  foremost  foeman *s  life. 
His  party -conquers  in  the  strife.'  ** 
"  Then,  by  my  word,"  the  Sasoo  said, 
«  The  riddle  is  already  rend. 
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onder  brake  beneath  the  cliff, 
lies  red  Murdoch,  stark  and  atSfil 
ate  has  solved  her  prophecy* 
^ield  to  fate,  and  not  to  me. 
net,  at  "Stirling,  let  us  go, 
,  if  thou  wilt  be  stUl  his  foe, 
he  king  shall  not  agree 
int  thee  grace  and  favour  free. 
It  mine  honour,  oath,  and  woid, 
to  thy  native  strengths  restored, 
nch  advantage  shalt  thou  stand, 
ids  thee  now  to  guard  thj  land." 

XIV. 

lightning  flash*d  from  Roderick's 
s  thy  presumption  then  so  high, 
le  a  wretched  kern  ye  slew, 
ge  to  name  to  Roderick  Dhu  ? 
slds  not,  he,  to  man  nor  fate ! 
add*st  but  fuel  to  my  hate  i 
ansman's  blood  demands  revenge. — 
et  prepared  f^By  heaven,  I  change 
ought,  and  hold  thy  valour  light 
It  of  some  vain  carpet-knight, 
11  deserved  my  courteous  care, 
rhoee  best  boast  is  but  to  wear 
id  of  his  £iir  lady's  hair.**— 
ink  thee,  Roderick,  for  the  word ! 
ves  my  heart,  it  steels  my  sword  i 
have  sworn,  this  braid  to  stain 
t  best  blood  that  warms  thy  vein, 
truce  farewell !  and  ruth  begone  !^ 
link  not  that  by  thee  alone, 
chief.'  can  courtesy  be  shown  % 
{h  not  from  copse,  or  heath,  or  calm, 
tt  my  whistle  clansmen  stem, 
s  small  horn  one  feeble  blast 
1  fearful  odds  against  thee  cast 
tar  not — doubt  not — which  thou  wilt- 
y  this  quarrel  hilt  to  hilt'*— 
each  at  once  his  falchion  drew, 
on  the  ground  his  scabbard  threw, 
look'd  to  sun,  and  stream,  and  plain, 
tiat  they  ne'er  might  see  again  { 
foot,  and  point,  and  eye  opposed, 
t>ious  strife  they  darkly  closed. 

XV. 

■ed  it  then  with  Roderick  Dhu, 
on  the  field  his  targe  he  threw, 
e  brazen  studs  and  tough  bull  hide 
leath  so  often  dash*d  aside } 
rain*d  abroad  bis  arms  to  wield, 
Famea's  blade  was  sword  and  shield, 
actised  every  pass  and  ward, 
rust,  to  strike,  to  feint,  to  guard  ( 
i  less  expert,  though  stronger  far, 
^el  maintain *d  unequal  war. 
i  times  in  closing  strife  they  stood, 
hrioe  the  Saxon  blade  drank  blood, 
inted  draught,  no  scanty  tide, 
;ushing  flood  the  tartans  dyed. 
5  Roderick  felt  the  fatal  drain, 
ihower'd  his  blows  like  wintiy  nin  t 
u  firm  rock,  or  castle  roof, 
st  the  winter  tbower  ii  pnoi. 


iTbe  foe,  invulnerable  still, 
Foil'd  his  wild  rage  by  steady  skill  i 
Till,  at  Advantage  ta'en,  his  brand 
Forced  Roderick's  weapon  from  hit  hand. 
And,  backward  borne  upon  the  lea. 
Brought  the  proud  chieftain  to  his  knee. 

XVL 

<*  Now,  yield  ye,  or,  by  Him  who  made 

The  world,  thy  heart*s  blood  dies  my  blade  !** 

**  Thy  threatsf  thy  mercy,  I  defy ! 

Let  fccreant  yield,  who  fears  to  die."— 

Like  adder  darting  from  his  coil. 

Like  wolf  that  dashes  through  the  toil, 

Like  mountain  cat  who  guards  her  young. 

Full  at  Fitz-James's  throat  he  sprung  i 

Received,  but  reck'd  not  of  a  wound. 

And  lock'd  his  arms  his  foeman  rounds— 

Now,  gallant  Saxon,  hold  thine  own ! 

No  maiden's  hand  is  round  thee  thrown  * 

That  desperate  grasp  thy  frame  might  fstl. 

Through  bars  of  brass  and  triple  steel ! 

They  tug,  they  strain ; — down,  down,  they  go« 

The  Gael  above,  Fitz-Jamee  below. 

The  chieftain's  gripe  his  throat  compreti^ 

His  knee  was  planted  in  his  breast  i 

His  clotted  locks  he  backward  threw. 

Across  his  brow  his  hand  he  drow,  . 

From  blood  and  mist  to  clear  his  sight. 

Then  gleam'd  aloft  his  dagger  bright  *— 

—But  hate  and  fury  ill  supplied 

The  stream  of  life*s  exhausted  tide. 

And  all  too  late  th'  advantage  came. 

To  turn  the  odds  of  deadly  game  i 

For  while  the  dagger  gleam'd  on  high, 

Reel'd  soul  and  sense,  reel'd  brain  and  ejt. 

Down  came  the  blow  {  but  in  the  heath 

The  erring  blade  found  bloodless  sheath. 

The  struggling  foe  may  now  unclasp 

The  fainting  chiefs  relaxing  grasp  i 

Unwounded  from  the  dreadful  close. 

But  breathless  all,  Fitz-James  arose. 

XVII. 

He  faltered  thanks  to  heaven  for  life, 

Redeem 'd,  unhoped,  from  desperate  striiis  { 

Next  on  his  foe  his  look  he  cast. 

Whose  every  gasp  appear'd  his  last| 

In  Roderick's  gore  he  dipp'd  the  braid,— 

**  Poor  Blanche !  thy  wrongs  are  dearly  paid; 

Yet  with  thy  foe  must  die  or  live 

The  praise  that  faith  and  valour  giTe.*^- 

With  that  he  blew  a  bugle  note. 

Undid  the  collar  from  his  throat, 

Unbonnetted,  and  by  the  wave 

Sat  down,  his  brow  and  hands  to  lave. 

Then  faint  afar  aro  heard  the  feet 

Of  rushing  steeds  in  gallop  fleet ; 

The  sounds  increase,  and  now  are  seen 

Four  mounted  squires  in  Lincoln  green  i 

Two  who  bear  lance,  and  two  who  lead. 

By  loosen'd  rein,  a  saddled  steed ; 

Each  onward  held  his  headlong  course. 

And  by  Fitz-James  roin'd  up  his  horse— 

With  wonder  view'd  the  bloody  spotr^ 

— ^  Exclaim  not,  pllants !  qneetioo  aott^ 
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You,  Herbert  and  Luffness,  alight,  ^ 

And  bind  the  wounds  of  yonder  knight  j 

Let  the  gray  palfrey  bear  his  weight. 

We  destined  for  a  fairer  freight. 

And  bring  him  on  to  Stirling  straight ;  • . 

I  will  before  at  better  speed. 

To  seek  fresh  horse  and  fitting  weed. 

The  sun  rides  high ; — I  must  be  boune 

To  see  the  archer  game  at  nooo ; 

But  lightly  Bayard  clears  the  lea.— 

De  Vaux  and  Herries,  follow  me. 

XVIII. 

*<  Stand,  Bayard,  stand  .'"—the  steed  obeyM, 

With  arching  neck  and  bended  head. 

And  glancing  eye,  and  quivering  ear. 

As  if  he  loved  bis  lord  to  hear. 

No  foot  Fitz-James  in  stirrup  stay'd. 

No  grasp  upon  the  saddle  laid, 

But  wreath'd  his  left  hand  in  the  mane. 

And  lightly  bounded  from  the  plain, 

Tum'd  on  the  horse  his  armed  heel. 

And  stirr'd  his  courage  with  the  steeL 

Bounded  the  fiery  steed  in  air. 

The  rider  sate  erect  and  fair. 

Then,  like  a  bolt  from  steel  crossbow 

Forth  launched,  along  the  plain  they  go. 

They  dash'd  that  rapid  torrent  through. 

And  up  Carhonie's  hill  they  flew ; 

Still  at  the  gallop  prick*d  the  knight. 

His  merry  men  followed  as  they  might. 

Along  thy  banks,  swift  Teith  !  they  ride. 

And  in  the  race  they  mock  thy  tide ; 

Torry  and  Lendrick  now  are  past, 

And  Deanstown  lies  behind  them  cast ; 

They  rise,  the  bannci'd  towers  of  Doune, 

They  sink  in  distant  woodland  soon ; 

Blair-Drummond  sees  the  hoofs  strike  fire. 

They  sweep  like  breeze  through  Ochtertyre; 

They  mark  Just  glance  and  disappear 

The  lofty  brow  of  ancient  Kier ; 

They  bathe  their  coursers'  sweltering  sides, 

Dark  Forth  !  amid  thy  sluggish  tides, 

And  on  th'  opposing  shore  take  ground, 

With  plash,  with  scramble,  aiyd  with  bound. 

Kight  hand  they  leave  thy  clifFs,  Craig-Forth  ! 

And  soon  the  bulwark  of  the  north, 

r^ray  Stirling,  with  her  towers  and  town. 

Upon  their  fleet  career  louk'd  down. 

\IX. 
As  up  the  flinty  path  they  strainM, 
Sudden  his  steed  the  leader  rrin'd; 
A  signal  to  his  squire  he  flung, 
Who  instant  ti)  )iis  stirrup  sprung: 
"  Seest  thou,  Dc  Vaux,  yon  woodsman  gray. 
Who  townward  holds  the  rocky  way, 
Of  stature  tall  and  pt>or  array  .' 
Mark'st  thou  the  turn,  yet  active  stride. 
With  which  he  scahx  the  mountain  side  ? 
Know'st  thou  from  whenre  he  comes,  or  whom  ?" 
"  No,  by  my  word  ; — a  hurley  groom 
He  seem^,  who  in  the  field  or  chase 
A  baronN  train  would  nobly  grace." 
•  Out,  out,  De  Vaux  !  can  fear  supply. 
And  jealousy,  no  sharper  eye  ? 


Afar,  ere  to  the  hill  he  drew. 
That  stately  form  and  step  I 
Like  fomo  in  Scotland  is  not 
Treads  not  such  step  on  Soottidi 
*Tis  James  of  Douglas,  by  SL  Scrle ! 
The  uncle  of  the  banish'd  earL 
Away,  away,  to  court,  to  show 
The  near  approach  of  dreaded  foci 
The  king  must  stand  upon  hit  guud: 
Douglas  and  he  must  meet  preparsd." 
Then  right  hand  wheel'd  their  stceda,Mdi 
They  won  the  castle's  postern  gale. 

XX. 

The  Douglas,  who  bad  bent  his  way 
From  Cambaa»Kenneth*s  abbey  giv** 
Now,  as  he  climb'd  the  rocky  shcIA 
Held  sad  communion  with  himself.— 
"  Yes !  all  is  true  my  fears  coakl  fiiBii 
A  prisoner  lies  the  noble  Grsme* 
And  fiery  Roderick  soon  will  feci 
The  vengeance  of  the  rojal  steeL 
I,  only  I,  can  ward  their  fate, 
God  grant  the  ransom  come  not  lati ! 
The  abbess  hath  her  promise  given. 
My  child  shall  be  the  bride  of  bcavca: 
Be  pardon *d  one  repining;  tear .' 
For  He,  who  gave  her,  knows  bow 
How  excellent .' — but  that  is  by. 
And  now  my  bu!«iness  is — to  die. 
— Ye  towers  !  within  whose  circnC 
A  Douglas  by  his  sovereign)  bled. 
And  thou,  O  sad  and  fatal  mound ! 
That  oft  hast  heard  tho  death  axe  fcesA, 
As  on  the  noblest  of  the  Und 
Fell  the  stern  headsman  \  ll,jo,iy  baad. 
The  dungeon,  block,  and  namel^M  tea) 
Prepare,  for  Douglas  seeks  his  dnom  ? 
—But  hark  !  what  blithe  and  jolly  peal 
Makes  the  Franciscin  steepir  reel  * 
And  see  I  up>on  the  ciowdcd  «treet. 
In  motley  groups  what  ma«.]iier5  meet' 
Banner  and  pageant,  pipe  and  drum, 
And  merry  morrice  dancers  come. 
I  guess,  by  all  this  «juauit  army. 
The  burghers  hold  their  <;w»rt>  lo-^Hy 
James  will  be  there ;  he  lo\v>  *'.ch  thcw. 
Where  the  good  yeoman  lu-ii.!*  hi<  ^J■•. 
And  the  tough  wresth'r  foiN  his  foe. 
As  well  as  where,  in  fuou.l  career. 
The  hi;rh-born  tilter  «liivors  sprjr. 
I'll  follow  to  the  ca«;!le  pirk, 
And  pluy  my  prize ;  King  J  imes  shall  Bii:i. 
If  age  ha«  tamed  the^e  xiiiew^  stark. 
Whose  foice  «o  oft,  in  happier  d»y«. 
His  boyish  wonder  loved  to  praise." 

XXI. 

The  castle  gates  were  open  llune. 
The  quivering  drawbridge  rockM  and  reaj(. 
And  echoed  loud  the  fuiity  street 
Beneath  the  coupterN  clattering  feet. 
As  slowly  down  the  deep  descent 
Fair  Scotland's  king  and  nobles  went. 
While  all  along  the  crowded  w^ 
Was  jubilee  tnd  loud  huzxa. 
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'er  Jamet  was  bending  low, 
white  jennet '■  saddle  bow, 
;  his  cap  to  city  dame, 
miled  and  blush'd  for  pride  and  shame, 
ell  the  simperer  might  be  vain,— 
ise  the  fairest  of  the  train, 
y  he  greets  each  city  sire, 
nids  each  pageant's  quaint  attire, 
to  the  dancers  thanks  aloud, 
niles  and  nods  upon  the  crowd, 
end  the  hearens  with  their  acclaims, 
:  live  the  commons*  king,  King  James !" 
I  the  king  throng'd  peer  and  knight, 
oble  dame  and  damsel  bright, 
i  fiery  steeds  ill  brook'd  the  stay 
steep  street  and  crowded  way. 
the  train  you  might  discern 
owering  brow  and  visage  stem ; 
nobles  mourn  *d  their  pride  restrain'd, 
le  mean  burghers*  joys  disdain  *d ; 
liels,  who,  hostage  for  their  clan, 
each  from  home  a  banish*d  man, 
thought  upon  their  own  gray  tower, 
waving  woods,  their  feudal  power, 
*em*d  themselves  a  shameful  part 
eant  which  they  cursed  in  heart. 

XXII. 

A  the  castle  park,  drew  out 
chequer*d  bands  the  joyous  rout 
morricers,  with  bell  at  heel, 
ade  in  hand,  their  mazes  wheel  { 
ief,  beside  the  butts,  there  stand 
joihia  Hood  and  all  his  band — 
ruck,  with  quarterstaff  and  cowl, 
athelocke,  with  his  surly  scowl, 
farion,  fiur  as  ivory  bone, 
:,  and  Mutch,  and  Little  John  i 
bugles  challenge  all  that  will, 
lery  to  prove  their  skill. 
9uglas  bent  a  bow  of  might. 
It  shaft  center*d  in  the  white, 
rhen  in  turn  he  shot  again, 
!ond  split  the  first  in  twain, 
he  king's  hand  must  Douglas  take 
ar  dart,  the  archers*  stake ; 
^  he  watch'd,  with  watery  eye, 
Aswering  glance  of  s>'mpathy  {— 
id  emotion  made  reply ! 
rent  as  to  archer  wight, 
onarch  gave  the  arrow  bright 

XXIIL 

:Ieir  the  ring !  for,  hand  to  hand, 
aoly  wrestlers  take  their  stand, 
'er  the  rest  superior  rose, 
roud  demanded  mightier  foes 
U'd  in  vain ;  for  Douglas  came, 
life  is  Hugh  of  Larbert  lame  $ 
better  John  of  Alloa's  fare, 
senseless  home  his  comrades  bear. 
)f  the  wrestling  match,  the  king 
Dglas  gave  a  golden  ring, 
coldly  glanced  his  eye  of  blue, 
ten  drop  of  wintry  dew. 


DouglM  would  speak,  but  in  his  breast 

His  struggling  soul  his  words  suppress'd: 

Indignant  then  he  tum*d  him  where 

Their  arms  the  brawny  yeomen  bare. 

To  hurl  4he  massive  bar  in  air. 

When  each  his  utmost  strength  had  thown, 

The  Douglas  rent  an  earth-fast  stone 

From  its  deep  bed,  then  heaved  it  high, 

And  sent  the  fragment  through  the  sky, 

A  rood  beyond  the  farthest  mark  {— 

And  still  in  Stirling's  royal  park. 

The  gray-hair'd  sires,  who  know  the  past. 

To  strangers  point  the  Douglas-cast, 

And  moralize  on  the  decay 

Of  Scottish  strength  in  modem  day. 

XXIV. 

The  vale  with  loud  applauses  rang. 
The  Ladie's  Rock  sent  back  the  clang. 
The  king,  with  look  unmoved,  bestow*d 
A  purse  well  fiU'd  with  pieces  broad. 
Indignant  smiled  the  Douglas  prond, 
And  threw  the  gold  among  the  crowd, 
Who  now,  with  anxious  wonder,  scan. 
And  sharper  glance,  the  dark  gray  man  i 
Till  whispers  rose  among  the  throng. 
That  heart  so  free,  and  hand  so  strong, 
Must  to  the  Douglas'  blood  belong: 
The  old  men  mark'd,  and  shook  the  faMd, 
To  see  his  hair  with  silver  spread. 
And  wink'd  aside,  and  told  each  son 
Of  feats  upon  the  English  done, 
Ere  Douglas  of  the  stalwart  hand 
Was  exiled  from  his  native  land. 
The  women  praised  his  stately  form. 
Though  wreck'd  by  many  a  winter's  itotmi 
The  youth  with  awe  and  wonder  law 
His  strength  surpassing  nature's  law. 
Thus  judged,  as  is  their  wont,  the  crowd. 
Till  murmur  rose  to  clamours  loud. 
But  not  a  glance  from  that  proud  ring 
Of  peers  who  circled  round  the  king. 
With  Douglas  held  communion  kind. 
Or  call'd  the  banish'd  man  to  mind  i 
No,  not  from  those  who,  at  the  chase. 
Once  held  his  side  the  honour'd  place. 
Begirt  his  board,  and,  in  the  field. 
Found  safety  underneath  his  shield 
For  he  whom  royal  eyes  disown. 
When  was  his  form  to  courtiers  known  ? 

XXV. 

The  monarch  law  the  gambols  flag. 
And  bade  let  loose  a  gallant  stag. 
Whose  pride,  the  holiday  to  crown. 
Two  favourite  greyhounds  should  pull  down. 
That  venison  free,  and  Bonrdeanx  wine 
Might  serve  the  archery  to  dine. 
But  Lufra — ^whom  from  Douglas'  tidt, 
Nor  bribe  nor  threat  could  e'er  divide. 
The  fleetest  hound  in  all  the  north— 
Brave  Lufra  saw,  and  darted  forth. 
She  left  the  royal  hounds  midway. 
And,  dashing  on  the  an  tier  *d  prey. 
Sunk  her  sharp  muzzle  in  his  flank. 
And  deep  the  flowing  lifeblood  dznnk. 
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The  king's  stout  huntsman  saw  the  sport 
By  strange  intruder  broken  short, 
Came  up,  and,  with  bis  leash  unbound. 
In  anger  struck  the  noble  hound. 
— The  Douglas  had  endured,  that  mom. 
The  king's  cold  look,  the  nobles'  scorn. 
And  last,  and  worst  to  spirit  proud. 
Had  borne  the  pity  of  the  crowd ; 
But  Lufra  had  been  fondly  bred 
To  share  his  board,  to  watch  his  bed. 
And  oft  would  Ellen  Lufra's  neck, 
In  maiden  glee,  with  garlands  deck ; 
They  were  such  playmates,  that  with  name 
Of  Lufra,  Ellen's  image  came. 
His  stifled  wrath  is  brimming  high. 
In  darken 'd  brow  and  flashing  eye; 
As  waves  before  the  bark  divide. 
The  crowd  gave  way  before  his  stride  { 
Needs  but  a  buffet  and  no  more, 
The  groom  lies  senseless  in  his  gore. 
Such  blow  no  other  hand  could  deal, 
"though  gauntleted  in  glove  of  steeL 

XXVI. 

Then  clamour'd  loud  the  royal  train. 

And  brandish'd  swords  and  staves  amain. 

But  stem  the  baron's  warning — "  Back ! 

Back,  on  your  lives,  ye  menial  pack ! 

Beware* the  Douglas! — ^yes,  behold. 

King  James  !  the  Douglas,  doom'd  of  old. 

And  vainly  sought  for  near  and  far, 

A  victim  to  atone  the  war: 

A  willing  victim  now  attends, 

Nor  craves  thy  grace  but  for  his  friends." 

— "  Thus  is  my  clemency  repaid  ? 

Presumptuous  lord  I"  the  monarch  said; 

"Of  thy  misprout!  ambitious  clan, 

Thou,  James  of  Bothwell,  wert  the  man, 

The  only  man,  in  whom  a  foe 

My  woman  mercy  would  not  know; 

But  shall  a  monarchy  presence  brook 

Injurious  blow  and  haughty  look  ^ 

What  ho  I  the  captain  of  our  guard  ! 

(live  the  ofTender  fitting  ward. 

Break  olF  the  sports  I" — for  tumult  rose, 

And  yeomen  V^n  to  bend  their  bows  ;— 

••  Break  ofl"  the  sports  I" — he  said,  and  frown 

"  And  bid  our  horsemen  clear  the  ground." 

XXVII. 

Then  uproar  wild  and  misarray 

Marr'd  the  fair  form  of  festal  day. 

The  horsemen  j)rickM  amonf;  the  crowd, 

Repell'd  by  threats  and  insult  loud ; 

To  earth  aie  !><>rnc  the  old  and  weak  ; 

The  timorous  rty,  the  women  shriek  ; 

With  flint,  with  shaft,  with  statT,  with  bar, 

The  hardier  urjre  tumultiums  war. 

At  once  ruUMil  Dou^jias  darkly  sweep 

The  royal  speais  in  circle  <leep, 

And  slowly  scale  the  pathway  steep; 

While  on  the  rear  in  thunder  pour 

The  rabble  with  di<onler'd  roar. 

With  j;ricf  the  noble  I)oUi»las  saw 

The  common i  rise  igainst  the  law. 


M; 


And  to  tbe  leading  loMier 
"  Sir  John  of  Hyndford  !  *twas  ay  U 
That  kniKfathood  on  thy  ihonlder  hil 
For  that  good  deed  permit  me,  tbtn, 
A  word  with  these  misguided 

XXVIII. 


« 


Hear,  gentle  friends !  ere  yet  ktm 
Ye  break  the  bands  of  feeltj. 
My  life,  my  honour,  and  my  came, 
I  tender  free  to  Scotland's  lawi ; 
Are  these  so  weak  as  must  rcqiirt 
The  aid  of  our  misguided  ire  ? 
Or,  if  I  suffer  causeless  wrimg. 
Is  then  my  selfish  rage  so  straac* 
My  sense  of  public  weal  so  low. 
That,  for  mean  vengeance  on  a  ibe, 
Those  cords  of  love  I  should  UDbiad 
Which  knit  my  country  and  my  kmd' 
Oh  no !  believe,  in  yonder  tower 
It  will  not  soothe  my  captive  hour. 
To  know  those  spears  our  Ibes  shseli 
For  me  in  kindred  gore  are  red. 
To  know,  in  fruitless  brawl  begun 
For  me,  that  mother  wails  her  son  i 
For  me,  that  widow's  mate  ezpiict) 
For  me,  that  orphans  weep  their  sins. 
That  patriots  mourn  insulted  laws. 
And  curse  the  Douglas  for  the  caase. 
O !  let  your  patience  ward  such  ill. 
And  keep  your  right  to  love  me  sCiO** 

XXIX. 

The  crowd's  wild  fury  sunk  a^^aia 
In  tears  as  tempests  raelt  in  nin  : 
With  lifted  hands  and  eyes,  they  prsy' 
For  blessing:!  on  hi^  generous  bead, 
Who  for  his  country  felt  alone. 
And  prized  her  blood  t>eyond  his  own. 
Old  men,  upon  the  vcr^e  of  life 
Bless*d  him  who  st.iyM  the  civil  ttnfe; 
And  mothers  held  their  babes  on  higb. 
The  sclf-<levoted  chief  to  spy. 
Triumphant  over  wrong  and  ire. 
To  whom  the  prattlers  owed  a  sire: 
K'en  the  rough  soldiei^s  heart  was  Blm 
As  if  behind  some  bier  beloved. 
With  trailing  aims  and  dn>oping  head. 
The  Douglas  up  the  hill  he  led. 
And  at  the  castleN  battled  verge. 
With  sighs  resigned  his  honour *d  charg 

XXX. 

Th'  offended  monarch  rode  apart. 
With  bitter  thought  and  swelling  heart 
And  would  not  now  vouch^Afe  a,:aui 
Through  Stirlin,(*s  streets  to  lead  his  ti 
•*  O  Lennox,  who  would  wi«h  to  rule 
This  changeling  cr«)wd,  this  cocnmoo  f: 
Hearst  thou,"  he  <ai.l,*'  the  loud  arch, 
With  which  they  shout  the  Douictas*  m 
With  like  acrlaim  the  vulgar  thrust 
Strain'd  fur  Kinz  James  their  morning 
With  like  acclaim  they  hail'd  the  day 
When  first  I  broke  the  Douglas*  sway ; 
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cc  acclaim  would  Douglas  greet, 
ould  hurl  me  froK  my  seat 
*er  the  herd  would  wish  to  reigo, 
lie,  fickle,  fierce,  and  vain  ? 
I  the  leaf  upon  the  stream, 
:kle  as  a  changeful  dream ; 
tie  as  a  woman's  mood, 
srce  as  frenzy's  fever'd  hlood. 
Bany-headed  monster  thing, 
10  would  wish  to  be  thy  king !-» 

XXXI. 

loft !  what  messenger  of  speed 

hitherward  his  panting  steed  f 

I  his  cognizance  afar — 

from  omr  cousin,  John  of  Mar  /'*— 

•rays,  my  liege,  your  sports  keep  bound 

I  the  safe  and  guarded  ground  ( 

me  foul  purpose  yet  unknown— 

ure  for  evil  to  the  throne— 

itlaw'd  chieftain,  Roderick  Dh«, 

immon'd  his  rebellious  crew  j 

Jd,  in  James  of  Bothwell's  aid 

loose  banditti  stand  array 'd. 

art  of  Mar,  this  mom,  from  Doune, 

lak  their  muster  mareh'd,  and  soon 

;race  will  hear  of  battle  fought  i 

mestly  the  earl  besought, 

r  such  danger  he  provide, 

Kuity  train  you  will  not  ride."— > 

XXXII. 

1  wamtt  me  I  have  done  amiss— 
Id  have  earlier  look'd  to  this ; 
It  in  this  bustling  day. 
race  with  speed  thy  former  way ; 
not  /or  spoiling  of  thy  steed, 
est  of  mine  shall  be  thy  meed, 
our  faithful  Lord  of  Mar, 
I  forbid  th*  intended  war  { 
kk,  this  morn,  in  single  fight, 
lade  our  prisoner  by  a  knight i 
K>uglas  hath  himself  and  cause 
tted  to  our  kingdom's  laws, 
dings  of  their  leaders  loet 
loen  dissolve  the  mountain  host, 
ould  we  that  the  vulgar  feel, 
leir  chiefs'  crimes,  avenging  steeL 
liar  our  message,  Braco ;  fly !"— ^ 
m'd  his  steed— '•  My  liege,  I  hie, 
•re  I  cross  this  lily  lawn, 
the  broadswords  will  be  drawn.'* 
urf  the  flying  courser  spum'd, 

0  his  towers  the  king  retum'd. 

XXXIIL 
th  King  James's  mood  that  day 

1  gay  feast  and  minstrel  lay ; 
were  dismiss'd  the  courtly  throng, 
oon  cut  short  the  festal  song. 

*n  upon  the  sadden *d  town, 
vening  sunk  in  sorrow  down, 
•uighers  spoke  of  civil  jar, 
noour'd  feuds  and  mountain  war. 
Dray,  Mar,  and  Roderick  Dhii, 
>  in  anos  i— the  Douglu  too. 


They  moom'd  him  pent  within  the  hold, 

«« Where  stout  Earl  William  was  of  old  ;"•— 

And  there  his  word  the  speaker  stay'd. 

And  finger  on  his  lip  he  laid. 

Or  pointed  to  his  dagger  blade. 

But  jaded  horsemen,  from  the  west. 

At  evening  to  the  castle  press'd ; 

And  busy  talkers  said  they  bore 

Tidings  of  fight  on  Katrine's  shore  *, 

At  noon  the  deadly  fray  t>egun. 

And  lasted  till  the  set  of  sun. 

Thus  giddy  rumour  shook  the  town. 

Till  closed  the  night  her  pennons  brown. 


Canto  VI. 
THE  GUARD-ROOM. 

I. 

Thx  sun  awakening,  through  the  smoky  air 

Of  the  dark  city  casts  a  sullen  glance,  ^ ,. 

Rousing  each  caitiff  to  his  task  of  care. 

Of  sinful  man  the  sad  inheritance  s 
Summoning  revellers  from  the  lagging  dance. 

And  scaring  prowling  robber  to  his  den ; 
Gilding  on  batlled  tower  the  warder's  lance,   ■ 

And  warning  student  pale  to  leave  his  pen, 
And  yield  his  drowsy  eyes  to  the  kind  nurse  of  mci^ 

What  various  eccnes,  and,  0  !  what  scenes  of  wo. 

Are  witnessed  by  that  red  and  struggling  beam ! 
The  fever'd  patient,  from  his  pallet  low. 

Through  crowded  hospitals  beholds  its  stream  i 
The  ruin'd  maiden  trembles  at  its  gleam  i 

The  debtor  wakes  to  thought  of  gyve  and  jail  t 
The  lovelorn  wretch  starts  from  tormenting  dnaaii 

The  wakeful  mother,  by  the  glimmering  pale. 
Trims  her  sick  infant's  couch,  and  soothes  his  feeble 
waiL 

II. 

At  dawn  the  towers  of  Stirling  rang 
With  soldier  step  and  weapon  clang. 
While  drums,  with  rolling  note,  foretell 
Relief  to  weary  sentinel. 
Through  narrow  loop  and  casement  barr'd, 
The  sunbeams  sought  the  court  of  guard. 
And  struggling  with  the  smoky  air, 
Deaden 'd  the  torch's  yellow  glare. 
In  comfortless  alliance  shone 
The  lights  through  arch  of  blacken'd  stone. 
And  show'd  wild  shapes  in  garb  of  war. 
Faces  deform 'd  with  beard  and  scar. 
All  haggard  from  the  midnight  watch. 
And  fever'd  with  the  stern  debauch ; 
For  the  oak  table's  massive  board, 
FkMded  with  wine,  with  fragments  stored. 
And  beakers  drain'd,  and  cups  o'erthrown, 
Show'd  in  what  sport  the  night  had  flown. 
Some,  weary,  snored  on  floor  and  bench  t 
Some  labour'd  still  their  thirst  to  quench  t 
Some,  chill'd  with  watching,  spread  their  bands 
O'er  the  huge  chimney's  dying  brands. 
While  round  them,  or  beside  them  flung,      . 
At  every  step  their  harness  rung. 


■^"^■r 


^"» 
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III. 

These  drew  not  for  their  fields  the  iword, 

Like  tentnti  of  a  feudal  lord, 

Nor  own*d  the  patriarchal  claim 

Of  chieftain  in  their  leader's  name ; 

Adventurers  thejr,  from  far  who  roved, 

To  live  hy  hattle  which  they  loved. 

There  th*  Italian's  clouded  face  { 

The  swarthy  Spaniard's  there  you  trace  { 

The  mountain-loving  Switzer  there 

More  freely  breathed  in  mountain  air ; 

The  Fleming  there  despised  the  soil, 

That  paid  so  ill  the  labourer's  toil ; 

The  rolls  show'd  French  and  German  name  i 

And  merry  England's  exiles  came. 

To  share,  with  ill-conceal'd  disdain 

Of  Scotland's  pay  the  scanty  gain. 

All  brave  in  arms,  well  train 'd  to  wield 

The  heavy  halbert,  brand,  and  shield ; 

In  camps  licentious,  wild,  and  bold ; 

In  pillage,  fierce  and  uncontroll'd  { 

And  now,  by  holy-tide  and  feast. 

From  rules  of  discipline  released. 

IV. 

They  held  debate  of  bloody  fray. 

Fought  'twixt  Loch-Katrine  and  Achray. 

Fierce  was  their  speech,  and  'mid  their  words, 

Their  hands  oft  grappled  to  their  swords  j 

Nor  sunk  their  tone  to  spare  the  ear 

Of  wounded  comrades  groaning  near. 

Whose  mangled  limbs,  and  bodies  gored. 

Bore  token  of  the  mountain  sword, 

Though  neighbouring  to  the  court  of  guard, 

Their  prayers  and  feverisli  wails  were  heard : 

Sad  burden  to  the  ruffian  joke, 

And  savage  oath  by  fury  spoke ! — 

At  length  up  started  John  of  Brent, 

A  yeoman  from  the  banks  of  Trent ; 

A  stranger  to  respect  or  fear. 

In  peace  a  chaser  of  the  deer. 

In  host  a  hardy  mutineer, 

But  still  the  boldest  of  the  crew, 

When  deed  of  danger  was  to  do. 

He  grieved,  that  day,  their  games  cut  short. 

And  marr'd  the  diccr*s  brawling  sport. 

And  shouted  loud,  "  Renew  the  bowl ! 

And,  while  a  merry  catch  I  troll, 

Let  each  the  buxom  chorus  bear. 

Like  brethren  of  the  brand  and  spear." 

V. 
soldier's  song. 
Our  vicar  still  preaches  that  Peter  and  Poule 
Laid  a  swinging  lung  curse  on  the  bonny  brown 

bowl. 
That  there's  wrath  and  despair  in  the  jolly  black 

jack, 
And  the  seven  deadly  sins  in  a  flagon  of  sack} 
Yet  whoop,  Barnaby  !  oil"  with  the  licjuor, 
Drink  upsees*  out,  and  a  fig  for  the  vicar  I 

Our  vicar  he  calls  it  damnation  to  sip 
The  ripe  ruddy  dew  of  a  woman's  dear  lip. 


•  A  bacchanalian  inicrjcciion,  borruwrd  from  the  Dutch. 


Says  that  Beelxebnb  lurlu  in  ber  knctarfa^ 
And  Apolliyon  shoota  dairts  trom  her  ■tof  H 

eye; 
Tet  whoop.  Jack  !  kiss  GUliui  the  qvhB, 
Till  she  bloom  like  a  rose,  and  a  fif  fa  tk«  WB 

Our  vicar  thus  preaches — and  wbj  shsaHIti 
For  the  dues  of  his  care  are  the  phckct  silp 
And  'tis  right  of  his  office  poor  laynca  to  }mi 
Who  infringe   the  domains  of  ow  gosd  ■ 

church. 
Yet  whoop,  bully-boys  !  off*  with  yoor  lifssE. 
Sweet  Marjorie's  the  word,  and  a  fig  fa  ifctr 

VL 

The  warder's  challenge,  heard  withofl; 
Stay'd  in  mid  roar  the  meny  sboeL 
A  soldier  to  the  portal  went — 
**  Here  is  old  Bertram,  sirs,  of  GbCDt; 
And,beat  for  jubilee  the  drnm  ! 
A  maid  and  nninstrel  with  him  foii* 
Bertram,  a  Fleming,  }^r  and  $eur% 
Was  entering  now  the  court  of  gvud, 
A  harper  with  him,  and  in  plaid 
All  muffled  close,  a  mountain  oiaid. 
Who  backward  shrunk  to  'scape  Ibe  viiV 
Of  the  loose  scene  and  Iwisteroiis  crew. 
«  What  news  ?"  they  roar'd : — •*  I  oal^  tai 
From  noon  till  eve  we  fought  the  fee, 
As  wild  and  as  untameable 
As  the  rude  mountains  where  tbey  &mA 
On  both  sides  store  of  blood  is  lost. 
Nor  much  success  can  either  boast" 
**  But  whence  thy  captives,  friend  .'  snrh  ^m 
As  theirs  must  needs  reward  thy  toiL 
Old  dost  thou  wax,  and  wan  grow  sterp; 
Thou  now  hast  glee-maiden  and  harp ! 
Get  thee  an  ape,  and  trudge  the  land. 
The  leader  of  a  juggler  baud.*' — 

vir. 

"  Xo,  comrade ;  no  such  fortune  mine. 
After  tne  fight,  these  sought  our  line. 
That  aged  harper  and  the  irirl. 
And,  havini;  audience  of  the  earl. 
Mar  bade  I  should  purvey  them  steed. 
And  bring  them  lutherwanl  with  speed. 
Forbear  your  mirth  and  rude  alarm, 
For  none  shall  do  thi-m  shame  or  harm." 
"  Hear  yo  his  boast ''»  crie.l  John  of  Bieat, 
E*er  to  strifi*  and  jiPjilinsj  bent ; 
"  Shall  he  strike  d(»e  beside  our  lodge. 
And  yet  the  jealous  ni^ijard  grudge 
To  pay  the  forester  his  fee  ! 
I'll  have  my  share,  howeVr  it  be. 
Despite  of  .Moray,  Mar,  ur  thee." 
Bertram  his  forward  step  with«tood  ; 
And,  burning  in  his  vengeful  mood, 
Old  Allan,  though  unfit  for  >tnfe. 
Laid  hand  upon  his  dagger-knife ; 
But  Ellen  boldly  sleppM  between. 
And  iliopp'd  ut  once  the  tartan  screen: 
So,  from  hi<  moniing  cloud,  appean 
The  sun  of  May,  through  summer  teart. 
The  savage  soldiery  amazetl, 
As  on  dcscendint  angel  garH  ; 
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imrdy  Brent,  al>ash'd  and  tamed, 
half  adkniring,  half  ashamed. 

vni. 

'  Ae  tpoke  t-^*  Soldiers,  attend ! 
liier  was  the  soldier's  friend } 
'd  him  in  camps,  in  marches  led, 
rlth  him  in  the  battle  bled, 
om  the  valiant,  or  the  strong, 
1  exile's  daughter  suffer  wrong." 
er'd  De  Brent,  most  forward  still 
jry  feat,  or  good  or  ill— 
une  me  of  the  part  I  play'd; 
hou  an  outlaw's  child,  poor  maid ! 
itlaw  I  by  forest  laws, 
oerry  Needwood  knows  the  cause. 
Elose  ?  if  Rose  be  living  now-—' 
iped  his  iron  eje  and  brow^ 
t  bear  such  age,  I  think,  as  thou. 
ye,  my  mates ; — I  go  to  call 
aptain  of  our  watch  to  hall  { 
( lies  my  halbert  on  the  floor  s 
le  that  steps  my  halt>ert  o*er, 
the  maid  injurious  part, 
laft  shall  quiver  in  his  heart ! 
re  loose  speech,  or  jesting  rough  t 
I  know  John  De  Brent    Enough. 

IX. 

captain  came ;  a  gallant,  young, 
Tullibardine's  house  be  sprung,) 
rore  he  yet  the  spurs  of  knight; 
vas  bis  mien,  his  humour  light, 
thou^^h  by  courtesy  controU'd, 
ird  his  speech,  his  bearing  bold  i 
ligh-born  maiden  ill  could  brook 
canning  of  his  curious  look 
launtless  eye ; — and  yet,  in  toothy 
g  Lewis  was  a  generous  yoath ; 
lllen's  lovely  f^ce  and  mien, 
ited  to  the  garb  and  scene, 
t  lightly  bear  construction  strange, 
;ive  loose  fancy  scope  to  range. 
Icome  to  Stirling  towers,  fair  maid ! 
ye  to  seek  a  champion's  aid^ 
ilfry  white,  with  harper  hoar, 
errant  daroosel  of  yore  ? 
thy  high  quest  a  knight  require, 
ij  the  venture  suit  a  squire  ?** 
lark  eye  flash'd ; — she  paused  and  slgh'd, 
rhat  have  I  to  do  with  piide ! 
ugh  scenes  of  sorrow,  shame,  and  strife, 
>pliant  for  a  father's  life, 
ire  an  audience  of  the  king. 
Id,  to  back  my  suit,  a  ring, 
*oyaI  pledge  of  grateful  claims, 
1  by  the  monarch  to  Fitz-James."-* 

X. 

signet  ring  young  Lewis  took, 
deep  respect  and  alter'd  look ; 
laid — "  This  ring  our  duties  own  | 
pardon,  if  to  worth  unknown, 
mblance  mean  obscurely  veil'd, 
,  in  aught  my  folly  fail'd. 
as  the  day  flings  wide  his  gates, 
king  shall  know  what  suitor  waiti. 
90 
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Please  jrou,  meanwhile,  in  fitting  bower 

Repose  you  till  his  waking  hour  i 

Female  attendance  shall  obey 

Your  best  for  service  or  array : 

Permit  I  marshal  you  the  way." 

But,  ere  she  followed,  with  the  grace 

And  open  bounty  of  her  race^ 

She  bade  her  slender  purse  be  shared 

Among  the  soldiers  of  the  guard. 

The  rest  with  thanks  their  guerdon  took ; 

But  Brent,  with  shy  and  awkward  look, 

On  the  reluctant  maiden's  hold 

Forced  bluntly  back  the  proffer'd  golds-— 

'*  Forgive  a  haughty  English  heart. 

And  O  forget  its  ruder  part ; 

The  vacant  purse  shall  be  my  share, 

Which  in  my  barret  cap  I^  bear, 

Perchance,  in  jeopardy  of  war. 

Where  gayer  crests  may  keep  afar." 

With  thanks — 'twas  all  she  could — the  maid 

His  rugged  courtesy  repaid. 


XL 

When  Ellen  forth  with  Lewis  went, 
Allan  made  suit  to  John  of  Brent : 
**  My  lady  safe,  O  let  your  grace 
Give  me  to  see  my  master's  face ! 
His  minstrel  I — to  share  his  doom 
Bound  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb. 
Tenth  in  descent,  since  first  my  sires 
Waked  for  his  noble  house  their  lyres, 
Nor  one  of  all  the  race  was  known 
But  prized  its  weal  above  their  own. 
With  the  chiefs  birth  begins  our  care; 
Our  harp  must  soothe  the  infiint  heir, 
Teach  the  youth  tales  of  fight,  and  grace 
His  earliest  feat  of  field  or  chase ; 
In  peace,  jn  war,  our  rank  we  keep. 
We  cheer  his  hoard,  we  soothe  his  sleep. 
Nor  leave  him  till  we  pour  our  verse, 
A  doleful  tribute !  o'er  his  hearse. 
Then  let  me  share  his  captive  lot ; 
It  is  my  right— Kieny  it  not  !*' — 
**  Little  we  reck,"  said  John  of  Brent, 
**  We  southern  men,  of  long  descent ; 
Nor  wot  we  how  a  name — a  word — 
Makes  clansmen  vassals  to  a  lord  t 
Yet  kind  my  noble  landlord's  part, 
God  bless  the  house  of  Beaudesert ! 
And,  but  I  loved  to  drive  the  deer 
More  than  to  guide  the  labouring  steer, 
I  had  not  dwelt  an  outcast  here. 
Come,  good  old  minstrel,  follow  me 
Thy  lord  and  chieftain  shalt  thou  see." 

xn. 

Then,  from  a  rusted  iron  hook, 
A  bunch  of  ponderous  keys  he  took. 
Lighted  a  torch,  and  Allan  led 
Through  grated  arch  and  passage  dread. 
Portals  they  passM,  where,  deep  within. 
Spoke  prisoner's  moan,  and  fetters'  ^ ; 
Through  rugged  vaults,  where  loosely  stored. 
Lay  wheel,  and  axe,  and  headsman's  sword. 
And  many  a  hideous  engine  grim. 
For  wseoching  joints,  and  crushing  limb, 
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By  artists  foim'd,  who  deem'd  it  shame 

And  sin  to  give  their  work  a  name. 

They  halted  at  a  low-brow*d  porch. 

And  Brent  to  Allan  gave  the  torch. 

While  bolt  and  chain  he  backward  rollM, 

And  made  the  bar  unhasp  its  bold. 

They  enter'd : — *twas  a  prison  room 

Of  stem  security  and  gloom, 

Yet  not  a  dungeon  i  for  the  day 

Through  lofty  gratings  found  its  way. 

And  rude  and  antique  garniture 

Dcck'd  the  sad  walls  and  oaken  floor; 

Such  as  the  rugged  days  of  old 

Deem*d  fit  for  captive  noble's  hold. 

**  Here/'  said  De  Brent,  <*  thou  mayst  remain 

Till  the  leach  visit  him  again. 

Strict  is  his  charge,  the  warders  tell^ 

To  tend  the  noble  prisoner  welL*' 

Retiring  then,  the  bolt  he  drew, 

And  the  lock's  murmurs  growl'd  anew. 

Booied  at  the  sound,  from  lowly  bed 

A  captive  feebly  raised  his  head ; 

The  wondering  minstrel  look'd,  and  knew— > 

Not  his  dear  lord,  but  Roderick  Dhu  ! 

For,  come  from  where  Clan-Alpine  fought. 

They,  erring,  deem'd  the  chief  he  sought 

XIII. 

As  the  tall  ship,  whose  lofty  prore 

Shall  never  stem  the  billows  more, 

Deserted  by  her  gallant  band. 

Amid  the  breakers  lies  astrand — 

So,  on  his  couch,  lay  Roderick  Dhu ! 

And  oft  his  fever'd  limbs  he  threw 

In  toss  abrupt,  as  when  her  sides 

Lie  rocking  in  th'  advancing  tides. 

That  shake  her  frame  to  ceaseless  beat. 

Yet  cannot  heave  her  from  her  seat  { 

O !  how  unlike  her  course  at  sea  ! 

Or  his  free  step  on  hill  and  lea ! 

Soon  as  the  minstrel  he  could  scan, 

— "  What  of  Ihy  lady  ?  of  my  clan  ? 

My  mother  ? — Douglas  ? — tell  me  all ! 

Have  they  been  ruin'd  in  my  fall  ? 

Ah,  yes  !  or  wherefore  art  thou  here  ? 

Yet  speak— speak  boldly — do  not  fear." 

(For  Allan,  who  his  mood  well  knew. 

Was  choak'd  with  grief  and  terror  too.) 

"  Who  fought— who  fled  ? — Old  man,  be  brief} 

Some  mi};ht — fur  they  had  lost  their  chief. 

Who  basely  live  ? — who  bravely  died  ?" 

"0,  calm  thee,  chief!"  the  minstrel  cried, 

"  Ellen  is  safe ;"—"  ^'or  that,  thank  heaven !" 

<*  And  hopes  arc  for  the  Douglas  given  { 

The  Lady  Margaret  too  is  well, 

And,  for  thy  clan — on  field  or  fell, 

lias  never  harp  of  minstrel  told. 

Of  combat  fought  so  true  and  bold. 

Thy  stately  pine  is  yet  unbent. 

Though  many  a  goodly  bough  is  rent." 

XIV. 

The  chieftain  rearM  his  form  on  high. 
And  fever^s  fire  was  in  his  eye ; 
But  ghastly,  pale,  and  livid  streaks 
Chtcker'd  his  swarthy  brow  and  cheeks. 


— ^  Hark,  minfltrel !  I  haw  hmt€  ^mf 
With  measure  bold,  on  fcetal  4Vf 
In  yon  lone  iile— eisain  wbcft  m^ 
Shall  harper  plaj,  or  wmiuui  hnr! 
That  stirring  air  that  peala  on  bi|k 
O'er  Dermid'i  race  our  ▼ictoiy. 
Strike  it  !^and  then  (for  wcU  tkoacH 
Free  from  thy  minstrel  sfkirit  glanerf. 
Fling  me  the  picture  of  tbo  figkt. 
When  met  my  clan  the  Saxon 
I'll  listen,  till  my  fancy  bean 
The  clang  of  swords,  tbc  crash  of  i 
These  grates,  these  walls,  shall  wtaiA  I 
For  the  fair  field  of  fighting  men, 
And  my  free  spirit  bursts  away, 
As  if  it  soar'd  from  battle  fray.* 
The  trembling  bard  with  awe  obty^^ 
Slow  on  the  harp  his  hand  be  laid ; 
But  soon  remembrmnce  of  the  aa^ 
He  witness'd  from  the  mountain's  bii^ 
With  what  old  Bertrun  told  at  night, 
Awaken'd  the  full  power  of  song. 
And  bore  him  in  career  along  i 
As  shallop  launch'd  on  river^  tide. 
That  slow  and  fearful  leaves  tbe  side. 
But,  when  it  feels  tbe  middle  stream. 
Drives  downward  swift  as  lightniag^  ba 

XV. 


BATTLB  or   SEAL*  AS 

**  The  minstrel  came  once  more  to  rii 
The  eastern  ridge  of  Ben-venue, 
For,  ere  he  parted,  he  would  say 
Farewell  to  lovely  Loch-Achray — 
Where  siiall  he  find,  in  foiri,:n  land. 
So  lone  a  lake,  so  sweet  a  stjaod  ! 
There  is  no  breeze  upon  tbe  fern. 

No  lipple  on  the  lake. 
Upon  her  eyrie  nods  the  erne. 

The  deer  has  &uu»;ht  the  brake ; 
The  small  birds  will  not  sing  aloud. 

The  springing  trout  lies  still. 
So  darkly  glooms  yon  thunder  clond. 
That  swathes,  as  with  a  purple  shrooi, 

Henledi's  distant  hill. 
Is  it  the  thunder*{t  solemn  sound 

That  mutters  deep  and  dre^d. 
Or  echoes  from  the  groaning  ground 

The  warrior's  meajiureii  tnul ' 
Is  it  the  lightning's  quivering  glance 

That  on  the  thicket  stream*. 
Or  do  they  flash  on  spear  and  lance 

The  sun's  retiring  beams  ? 
I  see  the  dauj;cr  crcNt  of  Mar, 

I  see  the  Moray's  silver  >lar 
Wave  o'er  the  cloud  of  Saxon  war, 

Thnt  tip  the  1  ikc  comvs  u  inding  fsr  ' 
To  Iicio  Nouiie  for  lattle  s^ttife. 

Or  Icird  of  mailial  lav. 
'Twcie  worth  ten  years  of  peaceful  life. 

One  glance  at  their  array  ! 

XVI. 

"  Their  light-ann'd  archers  far  and 
Survey 'd  the  tangled  ground. 
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TlMir  centra  nnkf,  with  pike  tnd  tpetr, 

A  twilight  forest  frown'd, 
Tli^  barbed  bonemeo,  in  the  nar. 

The  Item  btttalia  erown'd. 
Ho  cymbal  dash'd,  no  clarion  rang, 

Btill  were  the  pipe  and  drum  i 
Sbv*  heavy  tread,  and  armour's  clang 

The  sullen  march  was  dumb. 
Tbtte  breathed  no  wind  their  crests  to  shake. 

Or  wave  their  flags  abroad  i 
flesuce  the  frail  aspen  teem*d  to  quake. 

That  shadow'd  o'er  their  road. 
Tlieir  ▼a'ward  scouts  no  tidings  brings 

•Cin  rouse  no  lurking  foe, 
Nor  spy  a  trace  of  living  thing, 

Save  when  they  stirr'd  the  roe ; 
Tlie  host  moves  like  a  deep  sea  wave. 
Where  rise  no  rocks  its  pride  to  brave. 

High  swelling,  dark,  and  slow. 
The  lake  is  pass'd,  and  now  they  gain 
A  narrow  and  a  broken  plain. 
Before  the  Trosach's  rugged  jaws  i 
And  here  the  horse  and  spearmen  paose. 
While,  to  explore  the  dangerous  glen. 
Dive  through  the  pass  the  archer  men. 

XVIL 

*■  At  once  there  rose  so  wild  a  yell 
Within  that  dark  and  narrow  dell. 
At  ail  the  fiends,  from  heaven  that  fell. 
Bad  peai'd  the  banner  cry  of  hell ! 
Forth  from  the  pass  in  tumult  driven. 
Like  chaff  before  the  wind  of  heaven. 

The  archery  appear : 
For  life  !  for  life !  their  flight  they  ply^ 
And  shriek,  and  shout,  and  battle  cry. 
And  plaids  and  bonnets  waving  liigii. 
And  broadswords  flashing  to  the  sky. 

Are  maddening  in  the  rear. 
Onward  they  drive,  in  dreadful  race. 

Pursuers  and  pursued ; 
Before  that  tide  of  flight  and  chase. 
How  shall  it  keep  its  rooted  place. 

The  spearmen's  twilight  wood  ? 
— ^  Down,  down,'  cried  Mar,  *  your  lancts  down ! 

Bear  bade  both  friend  and  foe  !' 
Like  reeds  defore  the  tempest's  frown. 
That  serri^  grove  of  lances  brown 

At  once  lay  levell'd  low ; 
And  closely  shouldering  side  to  side. 
The  bristling  ranks  the  onset  bide.— 
— ^  Well  quell  the  savage  mountaineer. 

As  their  Tincbel*  cows  the  game ! 
They  come  as  fleet  as  forest  deer. 

We'll  drive  them  back  as  tame.' 

XVIIL 

**  Bearing  before  them,  in  their  course. 
The  relics  of  the  archer  force, 
Like  wave  with  crest  of  sparkling  foam. 
Right  onward  did  Clan-AIpine  come. 

•  A  circle  of  sportsmen,  whis  by  sommnding  a  great 
fpaee,  and  gradually  oarrowinf ,  brought  Immeaee  quan- 
tities of  deer  together,  which  usually  made  desperate 
I  to  break  through  the  TTmdUL 


Above  the  tide,  each  broadsword  bright 
Was  brandishing  like  beam  of  light. 

Each  targe  was  dark  below  | 
And  with  the  ocean's  mighty  swing, 
When  heaving  to  the  tempesfft  wing. 

They  hurl'd  them  on  the  foe. 
I  heard  the  lance's  shivering  crash. 
As  when  the  whirlwind  rends  tlie  ash  | 
I  heard  the  broadsword's  deadly  clang. 
As  if  a  hundred  anvils  rang ! 
But  Moray  wheel'd  his  rearward  rank 
Of  horsemen  on  Clan-Alpine's  flank— 

— *  My  banner  man,  advance ! 
I  see,'  he  cried,  *  their  columns  shake.   • 
Now,  gallants .'  for  your  ladies'  sake. 

Upon  them  with  the  lance ." 
The  horsemen  dash'd  among  the  root, 

As  deer  break  through  the  broom ; 
Their  steeds  are  stout,  their  swords  are  ott. 

They  soon  make  lightsome  room. 
Clan-Alpioe's  best  are  backward  ^iomf^ 

Where,  where  was  Roderick  then  I 
One  blut  upon  his  bugle  horn 

Were  worth  a  thousand  men. 
And  refluent  through  the  pass  of  fear 

The  battle's  tide  was  pour'd  | 
Vanish'd  the  Saxon's  struggling  spear, 

Vanish'd  the  mountain  sword. 
As  Bracklinn's  chasm,  so  black  and  steep. 

Receives  her  roaring  linn. 
As  the  dark  caverns  of  the  deep 

Suck  the  wild  whirlpool  in. 
So  did  the  deep  and  darksome  pass 
Devour  the  battle's  mingled  mass ; 
None  linger  now  upon  the  plain. 
Save  those  who  ne'er  shall  fight  again. 

XIX. 

•<  Now  westward  rolls  the  battle's  din. 
That  deep  and  doubling  pass  within. 
—Minstrel,  away  *  the  work  of  iattt 
Is  bearing  on :  its  issue  wait 
Where  the  rude  Trosach's  dread  defile 
Opens  on  Katrine's  lake  and  isle. 
Gray  Ben-venue  I  soon  repass'd, 
Loch-Katrine  lay  beneath  me  cast 
The  sun  is  set ; — the  clouds  are  met. 

The  lowering  scowl  of  heaven 
An  inky  hue  of  livid  blue 

To  the  deep  lake  has  given ; 
Strange  gusts  of  wind  from  mountain  glen 
Swept  o'er  the  lake,  then  sunk  agen. 
I  heeded  not  the  eddying  surge. 
Mine  eye  but  saw  the  Trosach'k  gorge. 
Mine  ear  but  heard  the  sullen  sound. 
Which  like  an  earthquake  shook  the  groond. 
And  spoke  the  stem  and  desperate  strife. 
That  parts  not  but  with  parting  life. 
Seeming,  to  minstrel  ear,  to  toll 
The  dirge  of  many  a  passing  souL 
Nearer  it  comes — the  dim  wood  gloi 
The  martial  flood  disgorged  agen. 

But  not  in  mingled  tide  j 
The  plaided  warriors  of  the  north. 
High  on  the  mountain  thunder  forth. 

And  overhang  its  side ; 
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While  by  the  Itke  below  appears 
The  darkening  cloud  of  Saxon  spean. 
At  weary  bay  each  fhatter'd  band, 
Eyeing  their  foemen,  sternly  stand  i 
Their  banners  stream  like  Utter'd  sail, 
That  flings  its  fragments  to  the  gale  { 
And  broken  arms  and  disarray 
Mark*d  the  fell  havoc  of  the  day. 

XX. 

«  Viewing  the  mountain's  ridge  askance, 
The  Saxons  stood  in  sullen  trance, 
Till  Moray  pointed  with  his  lance, 

And  cried—*  Behold  yon  isle ! — 
See !  none  are  left  to  guard  its  strand. 
But  women  weak,  that  wring  the  hand  i 
Tis  there  of  yore  the  robber  band 

Their  booty  wont  to  pile ; 
My  purse,  with  bonnet-pieces  store. 
To  him  will  swim  a  bowshot  o*er. 
And  loose  a  shallop  from  the  shore. 
Lightly  we*ll  tame  the  war  wolf  then. 
Lords  of  his  mate,  and  brood,  and  den.**— 
Forth  from  the  ranks  a  spearman  sprung, 
On  earth  his  casque  and  corslet  rung, 

He  plunged  him  in  the  wave :— 
All  saw  the  deed — the  purpose  knew. 
And  to  their  clamours  Ben-venue 

A  mingled  echo  gave  t 
The  Saxons  shout,  their  mate  to  cheer. 
The  helpless  females  scream  for  fear. 
And  yells  for  rage  the  mountaineer. 
Twas  then,  as  by  the  outcry  riven, 
Pour*d  down  at  once  the  louring  heaven  ; 
A  whirlwind  swept  Loch-Katrine's  breast, 
Her  billows  rcarM  their  snowy  crest. 
Well  for  the  swimmer  swcll'd  they  high, 
To  mar  the  highland  marksman's  eye ; 
For  round  him  showcr'd,  'mid  rain  and  hail. 
The  vengeful  arrows  of  the  (fael. 
In  vain. — He  nears  the  isle — and  lo  I 
His  hand  is  on  a  shallop's  bow. 
—Just  then  a  flash  of  lightning  came, 
It  tinged  the  waves  and  strand  with  flame; 
I  mark'd  Duncraggan's  widow 'd  dame — 
Behind  an  oak  I  saw  her  stand, 
A  naked  dirk  gleam'd  in  her  hand : 
It  darken'd — but  amid  the  moan 
Of  waves  I  heard  a  dying  groan  ; — 
Another  flash  ! — the  spearman  floats 
A  weltering  corse  beside  the  boats, 
And  the  stern  matron  o'er  him  stood, 
Her  hand  and  dagger  streaming  blood. 

XXI. 

**  *  Revenge  !  revenge  I*  the  Saxons  cried. 
The  Gael's  exulting  shout  replied. 
I>espite  the  elemental  rage, 
Again  they  hunied  to  eng.i(;c ; 
But,  ere  they  closed  in  desperate  fight. 
Bloody  with  spurring  came  a  knigbt. 
Sprung  from  his  ht)rse,  and,  from  a  crag. 
Waved  'twixt  the  hosts  a  milk-white  flag. 
Clarion  and  trumpet  by  his  side 

"*»?  forth  a  trucc-n«tc  high  and  wide; 


While,  in  the  moomich**  namm^  tfv 
An  herald's  voice  forUade  the  wir. 
For  Bothweirs  lord,  ftod  Roderick  brii^ 
Were  both,  he  said,  in  captive  boll'*— 
But  here  the  lay  made  iuddcn  ttaadt 
The  harp  escaped  the  mioitrel^  faaod! 
Oft  had  he  stolen  a  glance,  to  spy 
How  Roderick  brook'd  his  mimtiel^y: 
At  first,  the  chieftain,  to  the  chimea 
With  lifted  hand,  kept  feeble  tine  ( 
That  motion  ceased — ^yct  feeling  itn^f 
Varied  his  look  as  changed  the  song  i 
At  length  no  more  his  demfenM  car 
The  minstrel  melody  can  hear: 
His  face  grows  sharp,  his  handa  are  cWiriiH 
As  if  some  pang  his  heartstrings  witnehV} 
Set  are  his  teeth,  his  fading  eje 
Is  sternly  fix'd  on  vacancy  ; 
Thus,  motionless,  and  moaoless,  divv 
His  parting  breath,  stout  Roderick  Dhi ! 
Old  Allan-bane  look'd  on  aghast. 
While  grim  and  still  his  spirit  passM} 
But  when  he  saw  that  life  was  fled. 
He  pour'd  his  wailing  o'er  the  dead. 

XXII. 

LAMEZfT. 

*<  And  art  thou  cold  and  lowly  laid. 
Thy  foeman's  dread,  thy  people's  aid, 
Breadalbane's  boast,  CIan-Alpine*k  shads! 
For  thee  shall  none  a  requiem  say  ^ 
— For  thee — who  loved  the  minstrel^  k^ 
For  thee,  of  Both  well's  house  the  stsy. 
The  shelter  of  her  exiled  line — 
E'en  in  this  prison-house  of  thine, 
I'll  wail  for  Alpine's  houour'd  pine  ! 

"  What  groans  shall  yonder  valleys  fill  ? 
What  shrieks  of  grief  shall  rend  yon  hill ' 
What  tears  of  buniing  rage  shall  thrill, 
When  moiirns  thy  tribe  thy  battles  done, 
Thy  fall  before  the  race  was  won. 
Thy  sword  ungirt  ere  set  of  sun  ? 
There  bieathes  not  clansman  of  thy  line. 
But  would  have  given  his  life  fui  thin<. 
0  wo  for  Alpine's  honour'd  pine  ! 

"  Sad  was  thy  lot  on  mortal  stage  I 
The  captive  thrush  may  brook  the  cage, 
The  prison M  eagle  die*  for  rage. 
Brave  spirit,  do  not  scorn  my  strain  ! 
And  when  its  notes  awake  again. 
E'en  she,  so  long  beloved  in  vain. 
Shall  with  my  harp  her  voice  combine, 
And  mix  her  wo  and  tears  with  mine. 
To  wail  Clan-Alpine's  honour'd  pine." 

XXIII. 
Ellen,  the  while,  with  bursting  heart, 
Remain'd  in  lordly  Iiower  apart. 
Where  play'd,  with  many-colour*d  gleatas, 
Through  storied  pane,  the  rising  beamr. 
In  vain  on  gilded  roof  ihey  fall. 
And  lighten'd  up  a  tapestrie«l  wall. 
And  for  her  use  a  menial  tram 
A  rich  collation  spread  in  vain. 
The  banquet  proud,  the  chamber  gay. 
Scarce  drew  one  curious  glance  astny  i 
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',  if  the  lo6k*d,  twas  bot  to  §gj, 
With  better  omen  dawn*d  the  diy 
1b  thmt  loDe  isle,  where  waved  on  high 
dan  deer*i  hide  for  canopy; 

oft  her  noble  father  shared 
simple  meal  her  care  prepared, 
Wbile  Lofra,  crouching  by  her  side, 
station  claim'd  with  jealous  pride, 
Douglas,  bent  on  woodland  game, 
e  of  the  chase  to  Malcolm  Grasme, 

answer,  oft  at  random  made, 
wandering  of  his  thoughts  betray'd. 
who  such  simple  joys  have  known 
tai^t  to  prize  them  when  they're  gone, 
it  sndden,  see,  she  lifts  her  head ! 
window  seeks  with  cautious  tread. 
Wkftt  distant  music  has  the  power 
To  win  her  in  this  woful  hour  ! 
Twas  from  a  turret  that  o'erhung 
Htr  latticed  bower,  the  strain  was  sung. 

XXIV. 

LAY  OF  TBX  IIIFBZSOIIED  UUH'IUlAir. 

*My  hawk  is  tired  of  perch  and  hood, 
Mj  idle  greyhound  loathes  his  food. 
My  horse  is  weary  of  his  stall, 
Jmi  I  am  sick  of  captive  thrall. 
I  wish  I  were  as  I  have  been. 
Banting  the  hart  in  forest  green, 
With  bended  bow  and  bloodhound  ft—, 
Vot  that's  the  life  is  meet  for  me. 

*■!  hate  to  learn  the  ebb  of  time 
Wiom  yon  dull  steeple's  drowsy  chime, 
Or  mark  it  as  the  sunbeams  crawl. 
Inch  after  inch,  along  the  wall. 
Tlie  lark  was  wont  my  matins  ring. 
The  sable  rook  my  yespers  sing  { 
These  towers,  although  a  king's  they  be, 
HnTe  not  a  hall  of  joy  for  me. 

"  No  more  at  dawning  mom  I  rise. 
And  sun  myself  in  Ellen's  eyes. 
Drive  the  fleet  deer  the  forest  through. 
And  homeward  wend  with  evening  dew; 
A  blithesome  welcome  blithely  meet. 
And  lay  my  trophies  at  her  feet. 
While  fled  the  eve  on  wing  of  glee.^ 
That  life  is  lost  to  love  and  me  !*' 

XXV. 

The  heart-sick  lay  was  hardly  said. 

The  listener  had  not  turn'd  her  head. 

It  trickled  still,  the  starting  tear. 

When  light  a  footstep  struck  her  ear. 

And  Snowdoun's  graceful  knight  was  near. 

Bhe  turn'd  the  hastier,  lest  again 

The  prisoner  should  renew  his  strain. 

•*  O  welcome,  brave  Fitz-James  !"  she  said  i 

"  How  may  an  almost  orphan  maid 

Pay  the  deep  debt"—**  O  say  not  so ! 

To  me  no  gratitude  you  owe. 

Not  mine,  alas !  the  boon  to  give. 

And  bid  thy  noble  father  live  i 

I  can  but  be  thy  guide,  sweet  maid. 

With  Scotiand's  king  thy  suit  to  aid. 


No  tyrant  he,  though  ire  and  pride 
May  lead  his  better  mood  aside. 
Come,  Ellen,  come  ! — 'tis  more  than  timei 
He  holds  his  court  at  morning  prime."^ 
With  beating  heart  and  bosom  wrung. 
As  to  a  brother's  arm  she  clung  { 
Gently  he  dried  the  falling  tear. 
And  gently  wbi5per'd  hope  and  cheer; 
Her  faltering  steps  half  led,  half  stayM, 
Through  gallery  fair  and  high  arcade. 
Till,  at  his  touch,  its  wings  of  pride 
A  portal  arch  unfolded  wide. 

XXVI. 

Within  twas  brilliant  all  and  light, 
A  thronging  scene  of  figures  bright  i 
It  glow'd  on  Ellen's  dazzled  sight. 
As  when  the  setting  sun  has  given 
Ten  thousand  hues  to  summer  even. 
And,  from  their  tissue,  fancy  frames 
Aerial  knights  and  fairy  dames. 
Still  by  Fitz-James  her  footing  stay'd, 
A  few  faint  steps  she  forward  made. 
Then  slow  her  drooping  head  she  raised. 
And  fearful  round  the  presence  gazed ; 
For  him  she  sought  who  own'd  this  state. 
The  dreadful  prince  whose  will  was  fate  !^ 
She  gazed  on  many  a  princely  port. 
Might  well  have  ruled  a  royal  court  | 
On  many  a  splendid  garb  she  gazed** 
Then  turn'd  bewilder'd  and  amazed. 
For  all  stood  bare :  and,  in  the  ro<Mn, 
Fitz-James  alone  wore  cap  and  plume. 
To  him  each  lady's  look  was  lent  i 
On  him  each  courtier's  eye  was  bentf 
Midst  furs  and  silks  and  jewels  sheen. 
He  stood,  in  simple  Lincoln  green. 
The  centre  of  the  glittering  ring ; 
And  Snowdoun's  knight  is  Scotland^  king. 

XX\'II. 

As  wreath  of  snow,  on  mountain  breast. 
Slides  from  the  rock  that  gave  it  rest. 
Poor  Ellen  glided  from  her  stay. 
And  at  the  monarch's  feet  she  lay; 
No  word  her  choking  voice  commands- 
She  show'd  the  ring — she  clasp'd  her  haadf. 
O !  nut  a  moment  could  he  brook. 
The  generous  prince,  that  suppliant  look ! 
Gently  he  raised  her — and,  the  while, 
Check'd  with  a  glance  the  circle's  smiki 
Graceful,  but  grave,  her  brow  he  kiss'd. 
And  bade  her  terrors  be  dismiss'd  i-^ 
<*  Yes,  fiir,  the  wandering  poor  Fitx-Jamet 
The  fealty  of  Scotland  claims. 
To  him  thy  woes,  thy  wishes,  bring  t 
He  will  redeem  his  signet  ring. 
Ask  naught  for  Douglas ; — yestereven 
His  prince  and  he  have  much  forgiven  i 
Wrong  hath  he  had  from  slanderous  tongue ! 
I,  from  his  rebel  kinsman,  wrong. 
We  would  not  to  the  vulgar  crowd 
Yield  what  they  craved  with  clamour  load| 
Calmly  we  heard  and  judged  his  cause  | 
Our  council  aided,  and  our  laws. 
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I  itanchM  thy  father's  death-feud  stern, 
With  stout  De  Vaux  and  gray  Glencaini  $ 
And  Bothwell*8  lord  henceforth  we  own 
The  friend  and  bulwark  of  our  throne.-— 
But,  lovely  infidel,  how  now  ? 
What  clouds  thy  misbelieving  brow  ? 
Lord  James  of  Douglas,  lend  thine  aid— • 
Thou  must  confirm  this  doubting  maid.' 


» 


XXVIII. 

Then  forth  the  noble  Douglas  sprung, 

And  on  his  neck  his  daughter  hung. 

The  monarch  drank,  that  happy  hour. 

The  sweetest,  holiest  draught  of  power — 

When  it  can  say,  with  godlike  voice, 

Arise,  sad  virtue,  and  rejoice  * 

Yet  would  not  James  the  general  eye 

On  nature's  raptures  long  should  pry ; 

He  stepp'd  between — "  Nay,  Douglas,  nay, 

Steal  not  my  proselyte  away ! 

The  riddle  'tis  my  right  to  read. 

That  brought  this  happy  chance  to  speed.— 

Yef,  Ellen,  when  disguised  I  stray 

In  life's  more  low  but  happier  way, 

*Tii  under  name  which  veils  my  power. 

Nor  falsely  veils — for  Stirling's  tower 

Of  yore  the  name  of  Snowdoun  claims. 

And  Normans  call  me  James  Fitz-James. 

Thus  watch  I  o'er  insulted  laws. 

Thus  learn  to  right  the  injured  cause." 

Then  in  a  tone  apart  and  luw, 

— ^  Ah,  little  trait'ress .'  none  must  know 

What  idle  dream,  what  lighter  thought, 

TVhat  vanity  full  dearly  bought, 

Join'd  to  thine  cye*s  dark  witchcraft,  drew 

My  spell-bound  steps  to  Hen-venue, 

In  dangerous  hour,  ai«d  all  but  gave 

Thy  monarch's  life  to  mountain  gUlvc !" 

Aloud  he  spoke— <'  Thou  still  dost  hold 

That  little  talisman  of  gold, 

Pledge  of  my  faith,  Fitz-James's  ring — 

What  seeks  fair  Ellen  of  the  king  ?" 

XXIX. 

Full  well  the  conscious  maiden  guess'd 
He  probed  the  weakness  of  her  breast; 
But,  with  that  consciousness  there  came 
A  lightening  of  her  fears  for  Gneme, 
And  more  she  deemM  the  monarch's  ire 
Kindleti  'gainst  him,  who,  for  her  sire, 
Rebellious  broadsword  boldly  drew  { 
And,  to  her  generous  feeling  true. 
She  craved  the  grace  of  Roderick  Dhu. — 
•*  Forbear  thy  suit ; — the  King  of  kings 
Alone  can  slay  life's  parting  wings: 
I  knew  his  heart,  I  ki  ew  his  hand. 
Have  shared  his  cheer  and  proved  his  brand. 


M 


My  fairest  eifkloai  would  1  give 

To  bid  Clan-Alpine's  chiefUio  lire  !— 

Hast  thou  no  other  boon  to  crmrc  ^ 

No  other  captive  friend  to  sarc  ^— 

Blushing  she  tum'd  her  frona  the  kisf; 

And  to  the  DoagUi  gmve  the  ring. 

As  if  she  wished  her  sire  to  spesk 

The  suit  that  stain'd  her  glowing  cfacck.* 

Nay,  then  my  pledge  has  lost  its  iKes, 
And  stubborn  justice  holds  her  counc. 
Malcolm,  come  forth  !"-^And,  at  the  woii, 
Down  kneel'd  the  Grvme  to  ScotlsDd^  ktL 
**  For  thee,  rash  youth,  no  suppliant  soci. 
From  thee  may  vengeance  claim  her  dan. 
Who,  nurtured  underneath  our  smile. 
Has  paid  our  care  by  treacherous  wile. 
And  sought,  amid  thy  faithful  clan, 
A  refuge  for  an  outlaw 'd  man. 
Dishonouring  thus  thj  loyal  name- 
Fetters  and  warder  for  the  Graeme  !** 
His  chain  of  gold  the  king  unstrung. 
The  links  o'er  Malcolm's  neck  he  Auig, 
Then  gently  drew  the  glittering  band. 
And  hud  the  clasp  on  £llen*s  hand. 


Harp  of  the  north,  farewell !  the  hilb  grow 

Oa  purple  peaks  a  deeper  shade  descendii 
In  twilight  copse  the  glowworm  lights  her 

The  deer,  half  seen,  are  to  the  covert 
Resume  thy  wizard  elm  !  the  fountain 

And  the  wild  breeze,  thy  wilder  minsticlsjt 
Thy  numbers  sweet  with  nature's  vespers  I 

With  distant  echo  fiom  the  fuM  and  lea. 
And  herd-boy*s  evening  pipe,  aud  hum  of 
bee. 

Vet  once  again,  farewell,  thou  minstrel  harp.' 

Yet,  once  again,  forgive  my  feeble  sway. 
And  little  reck  I  of  the  censure  ^harp, 

May  idly  cavil  at  an  idle  lay. 
Much  have  I  owed  thy  strains  on  iife\  long  «i7. 

Thro*  secret  woe?  the  world  haa  never  kaovr. 
When  on  the  weary  night  dawnM  wearier  daj, 

And  bitter  was  the  grief  devour M  alone. 
That  I  overlive  such  woes,  enchantress .'  u  ttuat 
own. 

Hark  I  as  my  lingering  footsteps  slow  rrtire— 

Some  spiiit  of  the  air  has  waked  thy  «tnn< ' 
*Tis  now  a  seraph  bold,  with  touch  of  tire, 

'Tis  now  the  brush  of  fairy *»  frolic  win^i 
Receding  now,  the  dying  numbers  ring 

Fainter  and  fainter  down  the  rugged  dell. 
And  now  the  mountain  breezes  scarcely  bnnff 

A  wandering  witch-note  of  the  distant  spell— 
And  now,   'tis  silent  all !   Enchantress,  fare  tbc« 
well. 
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bleniDgi  of  the  e?il  genii,  which  are  enisMt  wen 
him.'  HSottemTUi. 


s  ballad  was  written  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
I,  to  be  inserted  io  his  Tales  qf  Wonder.  It 
I  third  in  a  series  of  four  ballads,  on  the  sub- 
:  Elementary  Spirits.    The  story  is,  however, 

*  historical  {  for  it  is  recorded,  that,  during  the 
;les  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  a 
t  templar,  called  Saint  Alban,  deserted  to  the 
»ns,  and  defeated  the  Christians  in  many 
its,  till  he  was  finally  routed  and  slain,  in  a 
:t  with  King  Baldwin,  under  the  walls  of  Je- 
im. 

knights  and  fair  dames,  to  my  harp  give  an  ear, 
re,  and  of  war,  and  of  wonder  to  hear ; 
ou  haply  may  sigh,  in  the  midst  of  your  glee, 
9  tale  of  Count  Albert,  and  fair  Rosalie. 

you  that  castle,  so  strong  and  so  high  ? 
ee  you  that  lady,  the  tear  in  her  eye  ? 
ee  you  that  palmer  from  Palestine's  land, 
bell  on  his  hat,  and  the  staff  in  his  hand  ? 

r,  palmer,  gray  palmer,  0  tell  unto  me, 
news  bring  you  home  from  the  Holy  Countrie  ? 
low  goes  the  warfare  by  Galilee's  strand  ? 
tow  hn  our  nobles,  the  flower  of  the  land  ?*' 

ell  goes  the  warfare  by  Galilee**  wave, 
ilead,  and  Nablous,  and  Ramah  we  have  t 
rell  fare  our  nobles  by  Mount  Lebanon, 
le  heathen  have  lost,  and  the  Christians  have 
won." 

*  chain  of  gold  mid  her  ringlets  there  hung : 
iie  palmer's  gray  locks  the  fair  chain  has  she 

flung; 
ilmer,  gray  palmer,  this  chain  he  thy  fee, 
lie  news  thou  hast  brought  from  the  Holy 

Countrie. 

I,  palmer,  good  palmer,  by  Galilee's  wave, 
r  ye  Count  Albert,  the  gentle  and  brave  ? 
I  the  crescent  went  back,  and  the  red-cross 

rosh'd  on, 
r  ye  him  foremost  on  Mount  Lebanon  ?" 

idy,  fair  lady,  the  tree  green  it  grows  { 
y,  fair  lady,  the  stream  pure  it  flows  s 
castle  stands  strong,  and  your  hopes  soar  on 
high; 
idy,  fair  lady,  all  blossoms  to  die. 

!  green  boughs  they  wither,  the  thunderbolt 

falls, 
ves  of  your  castle  but  levin<4Corth'd  walls ; 
lUre  stream  runs  muddy ;  the  gay  hope  is  gone ; 
:  Albert  is  prisoner  on  Mount  Lebanon. 


*» 


I's  ta'en  a  horse,  should  be  fleet  at  her  speed ; 
ihe's  ta'en  a  swoid,  should  be  shtip  at  her 
needi 


And  she  has  ta'en  shipping  lor  Palestine's  land. 
To  nnscoi  Count  Albert  fnm  Soldanrie's  ha^d. 

Small  thought  had  Count  Albert  on  lair  Rosality 
Small  thought  on  his  faith,  or  his  knighthood  had  he  | 
A  heathenish  damsel  his  light  heart  had  won. 
The  Soldan's  lair  daughter  of  Mount  Lebanon^ 

**0  Christian,  brave  Christian,  my  love  wouldiC 

thou  be. 
Three  things  must  thou  do  ere  I  hearken  to  thcc^ 
Our  laws  and  our  worship  on  thee  shalt  thou  tiktf 
And  this  thou  shalt  first  do  for  Zulema**  sake. 

**  And,  next,  in  the  cavern,  where  bums  evennpi* 
The  mystical  flame  which  th^  Kurdmans  adore» 
Alone,  and  in  silence,  three  nights  shalt  thou  wakt  i 
And  this  thou  shalt  next  do  for  Zulemat  sakt. 

"And,  last,  thou  shalt  aid  us  with  counsel  and 

hand. 
To  drive  the  Frank  robber  Irom  Palestine'^  land  i 
For  my  lord  and  my  love  then  Count  Albert  I'll  taloiy 
When  all  this  is  accomplish'd  for  Zulema**  sake.** 

He  has  thrown  by  his  helmet  and  cross-hasdlid 

sword. 
Renouncing  his  knighthood,  denying  his  Lord  i 
He  has  ta'en  the  green  caftan,  and  turban  put  00| 
For  the  love  of  the  maiden  of  fSur  Lebanon. 

And  in  the  dread  cavern,  deep,  deep  under  groondf 
Which  fifty  steel  gates  ^nd  steel  portals  surround. 
He  has  watch'd  until  daybreak,  but  sight  saw  he 

none. 
Save  the  flame  burning  bright  on  its  altar  of  ttont. 

Ambzed  was  the  princess,  the  Soldan  amased, 
Sore   murmur'd   the  priests   as  on   Albert  Ihej 

gazed; 
They  search'd  all  his  garments,  and,  under  bit 

weeds. 
They  found,  and  took  from  him,  his  rosary  beads. 

Again  in  the  cavern,  deep,  deep  under  ground. 
He  watch'd  the  lone  night,  while  the  winds  whis- 
tled round ; 
Far  off  was  their  murmur.  It  came  not  more  nigh  i 
The  flame  bum'd  unmoved,  and  naught  else  did  be 
spy. 

Loud  murmur'd  the  priests,  and  amazed  was  Ike 

king. 
While  many  dark  spells  of  their  witcberaft  they 

sing; 
They  search'd  Albert's  body,  and,  lo !  on  his  bmtt 
Was  the  sign  of  the  cross,  by  his  father  impress^ 

The  priests  they  erase  it  with  care  and  with  pain. 
And  the  recreant  retum'd  to  the  cavern  agahi  t 
But,  as  he  descended,  a  whisper  there  fell- 
It  was  his  good  angel,  who  bade  him  farewell ! 

High  brutled  his  hair,  his  heart  fluttered  and  beat. 
And  he  tum'd  him  five  steps,  half  resolved  to  vs- 

treat; 
But  his  heart  it  was  harden'd,  his  purpote  WM 

gone. 
When  he  thought  of  the  maid  of  €air  LebaooB. 
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Scarce  paisM  he  the  archway,  the  threshold  scarce 

trod, 
When  the  winds  from  the  four  points  of  heaven 

were  abroad ; 
They  made  each  steel  portal  to  rattle  and  ring. 
And,  borne  on  the  blast,  came  the  dread  Fire-King. 

Full  sore  rock*d  the  cavern  whene'er  he  drew  nigh ; 
The  fire  on  the  altar  blazed  bickering  and  high ; 
In  vokanic  explosions  the  mountains  proclaim 
The  dreadful  approach  of  the  monarch  of  flame. 

Unmeasured  In  height,  undistinguish'd  in  form. 
His  breath  it  was  lightning,  his  voice  it  was  storm } 
I  ween  the  stout  heart  of  Count  Albert  was  tame. 
When  he  saw  in  his  terrors  the  monarch  of  flame. 

In  his  hand  a  broad  falchion  blue  glimmerM  through 

smoke. 
And  Mount  Lebanon  shook  as  the  monarch  he 

•poke : 
**With  this  brand  shalt  thou  conquer,  thus  long, 

and  no  more, 
Till  thou  bend  to  the  cross,  and  the  virgin  adore. 


II 


The  cloud-shrouded  arm  gives  the  weapon ;  and, 

see! 
The  recreant  receives  the  charm'd   gift  on  his 

knee: 
The  thunders  grow  distant,  and  faint  gleam  the 

fires,  • 

As,  borne  on  his  whirlwind,  the  phantom  retires. 

Count  Albert  has  armM  him  the  Paynim  among ; 
Though  his  heart  it  was  false,  yet  his  arm  it  was 

strongs 
And  the  red-cross  waxM  faint,  and  the  crescent 

came  on, 
From  the  day  he  commanded  on  Mount  Lebanon. 

From  Lebanon's  forest  to  Galilee's  wave, 

The  sands  of  Samaar  drank  the  blood  of  the  brave ; 

Till  the  knights  of  the  temple  and  knights  of  St 

John, 
With  Salem's  king  Baldwin,  against  him  came  on. 

The  war-c^-mbals  clatter'd,  the  trumpets  replied. 
The  lances  were  couchM,  and  they  closed  on  each 

side; 
And  horsemen  and  hordes  Count  Albert  oVrthrew, 
Till  he  pierced  the  thick  tumult  King  Baldwin 

unto. 

Against  the  charm'd  blade  which  Count  Albert  did 
wield, 

The  fence  had  been  vain  of  the  king's  red-cross 
shield ; 

But  a  page  thrust  him  forward  the  monarch  be- 
fore. 

And  cleft  the  proud  turban  the  renegade  wore. 

So  fell  was  the  dint,  that  Count  AIl>ert  ^tuupM  low 
Before  the  cru^tsM  shield,  to  his  stoel  ^uddlo-bow; 
And  scarce  had  he  bent  tu  the  ifd-cross  his  head, 
"  Bonne  grace,  nutre  danu"  he  unwittingly  said. 

Sore  sigh'd  the  charm'd  sword,  for  its  virtue  was 
o'er  I  I 

'  from  his  gra^p,  and  wa?  iie\er  seen  more ;  . 


But  true  men  have  smid,  that  the  lightaie^  ri 

wing 
Did  waft  back  the  brand  to  the  dicad  ri:f>^fl( 

He  clenehM  hii  aet  teeth,  and  bb  gantkfal  W| 
He  stretch'd,  with  one  buffet,  that  pifi  «  fe 

strand ; 
As  back  frooi  the  atripUng  the  hakm  oqi 

rolPd, 
Tea  might  see  the  blue  eyefl,aBd  theoailMd 

gold. 

Short  time  had  Count  Albert  io  horror  ta  styi 
On  those  death-swimming  eye-balli,  nd  )M 

clotted  hair  i 
For  down  came  the  Templara,  like  Cedroi  ii  W 
And  died  their  long  lances  in  Saracen  hhoL 

The  Sartcens,  Kurdmans,  and  Ishmaclites  jmH 
To  the  scallop,  the  saltier,  and  croslettcd  statf; 
And  the  eagles  were  gorged  with  the  in&kl  M 
From  Betbsaida's  fountains  to  Xapthali^  haaL 

The  battle  is  over  on  Bethsaida^  plain. 

0 !   who  is  yon  Paynim  lies  stretched  ^mI  ii 

slain? 
And  who  is  yon  page  lying  cold  at  his  kaee? 
0 !  who  but  Count  Albert  and  fair  Rosalie. 

The  lady  was  buried  in  Salem's  blessM  bosl, 
The  count  he  was  left  to  the  vulture  and  beal: 
Her  soul  to  high  mercy  our  lady  did  bring; 
His  went  on  the  blast  to  the  diead  Firc^Kia^ 

Yet  many  a  minstrel,  in  harping,  can  lsil» 
How  the  red-cross  it  conquer 'd,  the  crvweoi  itHi 
And  lords  and  gay  ladies   have  sigh'd,  *buJ 

At  the  tale  of  Count  Albert  and  fur  Ro«aiic. 


THE  WILD  lIUNTSMtX. 

This  is  a  translation,  or  rather  an  jmiti:  lt. 
the  Wilde  Japer  of  the  German  j^itt  Rurjer.  T**- 
tradition  upon  which  it  it  ftunJiiI  Ump*.  \\\\  \  :• 
merly  a  wildgrave,  or  kecjHT  i-f  a  x  •yi'.  i.»m 
named  Kalkenburi;,  was  so  much  ald.rte.!  !•  '.M 
plei^uros  of  the  chase,  and  othrrwi-c  *j  ev!:«'?<:.» 
profligate  and  cruel,  that  he  not  i«i.!y  ivW.  :\«>!  ;^l• 
unhallowed  amusement  on  thi*  S4t>.4.ih,  «i.l  I'Jr: 
days  consecrated  to  relipinU"i  «!iitv,  I  u:  ai->«i.:^ 
nicd  it  with  the  mo^t  unhcard-tif  ippr<*>.  n  u;' . 
the  poor  peasants  who  were  u:]i!er  hi«  vi««s.«fe. 
When  this  seci>nd  Nimrod  died,  ihr  people  it'f:- 
ed  a  superstition,  Tiundcd  piuti^My  i-n  \tr  ti-.h} 
various  uncouth  sounds  heai-d  in  ibr  Je;*';  -f  i 
(lerman  forest,  durim;  the  silence  i>f  ::■■■  :  ."  '■ 
They  conceived  ihry  still  hc^r.l  the  fr^  :  •  ' 
wildjrrave's  hounds;  and  tlie  Heil-knowu  i-nr:  ; 
the  deceased  hunter,  the  soiind  of  hi«  horM  '•  :  »■ 
and  the  rustling  of  the  bLinchos  Iteforr  \\\t  ^r>. 
the  pack,  and  the  siHirt^nun,  are  alf<»  ^t*t.:ir'  * 
discriminated;  but  the  phantom-*  arr  rj:*!^. 
ever,  vi<iible.  Once,  a«  a  benighted  rft-istrv^  !>«  i-: 
thill  infernal  chase  pns$  by  liim.  at  ihr  »^  urJ  :  ".? 
halloo,  with  which  tlve  spectre  huntsman  cbc«:i  1 
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be '  could  not  refrain  from  crying, 

'h   zu,  Faikenbwg .'**    (Good  iport  to  ye, 

burg !)  **  Dott  thoa  wish  me  good  tport  ?** 

a  hoarse  voice;  **thoa  shalt  sbure  the 

l"  and  there  was  thrown  at  him  what  seemed 

huge  piece  of  foul  carrion.     The  daring 

lost  two  of  his  best  horses  soon  after,  and 

perfectly  recovered  the  personal  effects  of 

tly  greeting.    This  tale,  though  told  with 

▼mxiation,  is  universally  believed  all  over 


French  had  a  similar  tradition  concerning 
i  —till  hunter,  who  infested  the  forest  of  Fon- 
Itaiblema.  He  was  sometimes  visible;  when  he 
If  a  huntsman,  surrounded  with  dogs,  a 
^tUlj  figure.  Some  account  of  him  may  be 
in  **  Sully's  Memoirs,"  who  says  he  was 
Lt  Gnmde  Venewr.  At  one  time  he  chose 
it  ao  near  the  palace,  that  the  attendants,  and, 
F  X  airtake  not.  Sully  himself,  came  out  into  the 
■apposing  it  was  the  sound  of  the  king  re- 
firom  the  chase.  This  phantom  is  else- 
called  Saint  Hubert 

superstition  seems  to  have  been  very  ge- 
ms appears  from  the  following  fine  poetical 
of  this  phantom  chase,  as  it  was  heard 
wildi  of  Ross-shire. 


*Sra  since,  of  old,  the  haughty  thanes  of 

8»  lo  the  simple  swain  tradition  tells— 

Were  wou  with  dans,  and  ready  vassals  throng'd 

To  wake  the  bounding  stag,  or  guilty  wolf, 

TImio  oft  Is  heard,  at  midnight,  or  at  noun, 

Bagiiming  &lnt,  trut  risiing  still  more  loud, 

Aud  nearer,  voice  of  hunters,  and  of  hounds, 

Aad  horns  hoarse-winded,  blowing  (ar  and  keen:— 

Ploithwich  the  hubbub  multiplies;  the  gale 

Labowa  whh  wilder  shrieks  and  rifer  din 

Of  hot  pofsalt  i  the  bruken  cry  of  deer 

JIangled  by  throttling  dogs;  the  shouts  of  men, 

And  boofii  thick  beating  on  the  hollow  hiU. 

Sodden  the  grazing  heifer  in  the  vale 

Starts  at  the  noise,  and  both  the  herdsman's  ean 

Tingle  with  Inward  dread.    Aghast  he  eyes 

The  BMMntain^B  height,  and  all  the  ridges  ronnd, 

Tet  not  one  trace  of  living  wight  discerns; 

Nor  knows,  o'eraw'd,  and  trembling  as  he  stands, 

To  what  or  whom  he  own  his  Idle  fear. 

To  gh(«,  to  witch,  40  lairy,  or  to  fiend ; 

Bai  wondeis,  and  no  eod  of  wondering  finds.** 

SDoUiMh  DtKriptivt  PoerrUf  pp.  IST,  168L 

^A  paathUDOut  miracle  of  father  Lesly,  a  Scottish 
I,  related  to  his  being  buried  on  a  hill 
by  thaea  unearthly  cries  of  boonds  and 
After  his  sainted  relics  had  been  de- 
pfttitt^  thare,  the  noise  was  never  heard  more. 
Tha  laadar  will  find  this,  and  other  miracles,  re- 
ceidad  in  tha  life  of  father  Bonaventuia,  which  is 
wiittan  in  tha  cboicast  Italian. 


Ths  wildgfiva  winds  his  bugle  horn. 
To  boraa,  to  horse !  halloo,  halloo ! 

Hit  fiary  courser  snuffs  the  morn. 
And  thronging  serfs  their  lord  pursue. 

Tha  aager  pack,  from  couples  freed. 
Dash  through  the  bush,  the  brier,  the  brake ; 

While  aotwering  hound,  and  horn,  and  stead, 
Tha  i?"f»**f"  echoes  startling  waka. 
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The  beams  «f  God's  own  hallowM  day 
Had  painted  yonder  spire  with  gold, 

And,  calling  sinful  men  to  pray. 
Loud,  long,  and  deep,  the  bell  had  toUMt 

But  still  the  wildgnve  onward  rides ; 

Halloo,  halloo !  and  hark  again  ! 
When,  spurring  from  opposing  sides, 

Two  stranger  horsemen  join  the  train. 

Who  was  each  stnnger,  left  and  right. 
Well  may  I  guess,  but  dare  not  tall  t 

The  right  hand  steed  was  silver  wui^ 
The  left,  the  swarthy  hue  of  belL 

The  right  hand  horseman,  young  and  ftir. 
His  smile  was  like  the  morn  of  Maji 

The  left,  from  eye  of  tawny  glare. 
Shot  midnight  lightning^  lurid  ny. 

He  waved  his  huntsman's  cap  on  hi^. 
Cried,  **  Wekome,  welcome,  nobla  lord 

What  sport  can  earth,  or  sea,  or  sky. 
To  match  the  princely  chase,  afford  f** 

«  Cease  thy  loud  bugle's  clanging  knaH," 
Cried  the  fair  youth,  with  silver  voiea  | 

**  And  for  devotion's  choral  swell 
Exchange  the  rude  unhallow'd  noise. 

«  To-day  the  ill-omen'd  chase  forbear, 
Yon  bell  yet  stnnmons  to  the  fane  i 

To-day  the  warning  spirit  hear. 
To-morrow  thou  mayst  mourn  in  ▼tin.'* 

«  Away,  and  sweep  the  glades  along  !** 
The  sable  hunter  hoarse  replies ; 

**  To  muttering  monks  leave  matin  song, 
And  bells,  and  books,  and  mystcriaf.** 

The  wildgnve  spurr'd  his  ardent  stead. 
And,  lanching  forward  with  a  bound, 

*•  Who,  for  thy  drowsy  priest-like  reda. 
Would  leave  the  jovial  horn  and  boaod  f 

"  Hence,  if  our  manly  sport  otiend ! 

With  pious  fools  go  chant  and  pny : 
Well  hast  thou  spoke,  my  dark-brow*d  frkD4 

Halloo,  halloo !  and,  hark  away  !*' 

The  wildgrave  spurr'd  his  courser  light, 
O'er  moss  and  moor,  o'er  holt  and  hill ; 

And  on  the  left,  and  on  the  right, 
£ach  stranger  horseman  followM  ttUL 

Up  springs,  from  yonder  tangled  thorn, 
A  stag  more  white  than  mountain  snOWt 

And  louder  rung  the  wildgrave**  bon, 
** Hark  forward,  forward !  holla,  ho!** 

A  heedless  wretch  had  cross 'd  the  waji 
He  ptsp«,  the  thundering  hoofs  below  i 

But,  live  who  can,  or  die  who  may. 
Still,  **  Forward,  forward  !"  on  tbay  fa. 

See,  where  yon  simple  fence*  meat, 
A  field  with  auturonN  blessings  crowB^i 

See,  prostrate  at  the  wildgrave's  feat, 
A  husbandman,  with  toil  embiownMs 
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But  mao  and  borsc*  and  hore  and 
Fast  rattling  oo  his  traces  gf>i 

The  sacred  chapel  mog  around 
With,  -  Hark  away  !  and,  boUa,  h»! 

AH  mild,  amid  the  route  pfoCine, 
Tlie  holjr  hennit  pour*d  his  prajfr; 

"  Forbear  with  blood  God'k  houte  t»  si 
Revere  his  altar,  and  forbear ! 

<*  The  meanest  brute  has  rights  to  piss 
Whicb  wrongM  by  crueltjr  or  pride. 

Draw  yengemnce  on  the  mthlcai  bead: 
Be  wam'd  at  length,  and  torn 


**  0  mercj/ mercy,  noble  lord ! 

Spare  tbe  poor's  pittance,"  was  his  ciy, 
'*£ArnM  by  the  sweat  these  brows  have  pouiM, 

In  scorching  hour  of  fierce  July  f** 

Earnest  the  right  haod  stranger  pleads, 
The  left  still  cheering  to  the  pref, 

Th*  impetuous  earl  no  warning  heeds. 
But  furious  holds  the  onward  way. 

**  Away,  thou  hound  so  basely  bom, 
Or  dread  the  scourge's  echoing  blow !" 

Then  loudly  rung  his  bugle  horn, 
Hark  forward,  forward,  holla,  ho !" 

So  said,  so  done :  a  single  bound 
Clears  the  poor  labourer's  humble  pale  t 

Wild  follows  man,  and  horse,  and  hound. 
Like  dark  December's  stormy  gale. 

And  man,  and  horse,  and  hound,  and  horn. 
Destructive  sweep  the  field  along  | 

While  joying  o'er  the  wasted  com. 
Fell  famine  marks  the  maddening  throng. 

Again  uproused,  the  timorous  prey 
Scours  moss,  and  moor,  and  holt,  and  hill  i 

Hard  run,  he  feels  his  strength  decay. 
And  trasts  fur  lire  his  simple  skill. 

Too  dangerous  solitude  appear'd  i 
He  seeks  the  shelter  of  the  crowd ; 

Amid  the  flock's  domestic  herd 
His  harmless  head  he  hopes  to  shroud. 

O'er  moss,  and  moor,  and  holt,  and  hill, 
His  track  the  steady  bloodhounds  trace ; 

O'er  moss  and  moor,  unwearied  still, 
The  furious  earl  pursues  the  chase. 

Fall  lowly  did  the  herdsman  fnll ; 

"  0  spare,  thou  noble  baron,  spare 
These  herd*?,  a  widow's  little  all ; 

These  flocks  an  orphan's  fleecy  care  ?" 

Earnest  the  right  hand  stranger  pleads. 
The  left  still  cheering  to  the  prey ; 

The  earl  nor  prayer  nor  pity  heeds. 
But  furious  keeps  the  onward  way. 

"  Unmanner'd  dog  !  to  stop  my  sport 
Vain  were  thy  cant  and  begjjar  whine. 

Though  human  spirits,  of  thy  sort. 
Were  tenants  of  these  carrion  kine  !" 

Again  he  winds  his  bugle  horn, 

«  Hark  forward,  forward,  holla,  ho  I" 

And  through  the  herd,  in  ruthless  scorn. 
He  cheers  his  furious  hounds  to  go. 

In  heaps  the  throttled  victims  fall ; 

Down  sinks  their  mangled  herdsman  near. 
The  murderous  crips  the  stag  appal 

Again  he  starts,  new  nerved  by  fear. 

With  blood  besmear'd,  and  white  with  foam, 
While  big  the  tears  of  angtii'^h  pour 

He  seeks,  amid  the  forest's  gloom, 
The  humble  hermit's  hallow'd  bower. 


Still  the  fisir  horseman  mnxioot  plcadi; 

Tbe  black,  wild  whooping,  positi  thi 
Alas !  the  earl  no  warning  heeds. 

But  frantic  keeps  the  forward  way. 

"  Holy  or  not,  or  right  or  wrong. 
Thy  altar,  and  iu  rites,  I  spam; 

Not  sainted  martyr's  sacied  aong^ 
Not  God  hintiself,  shall  make  om  ttn 

He  spurs  his  horse,  be  winds  his  hon, 
**  Hark  forward,  forward,  holla,  he?* 

But  off,  on  wirl wind's  pinions  borae. 
The  stag,  the  hut,  the  hermit,  go. 

And  horse,  and  man,  and  bom,  ani  ham 
And  clamour  of  the  chase  w« 

For  hoofs,  and  howls,  and  bugle 
A  deadly  silence  reign 'd  alone. 

Wild  ga2ed  th'  affrighted  earl  around; 

He  strove  in  vain  to  wake  hn  Lori; 
In  vain  to  call ;  for  not  a  sound 

Could  from  his  anxious  lips  be  borne. 

He  listens  for  his  trusty  houn  !s  ; 

No  distant  baying  reach'd  hi^  ears: 
His  courser,  rooted  to  the  ground. 

The  (juickeniug  spur  unmiiidiul  bears. 

Still  dark  and  darker  frown  the  shade«. 
Dark  as  the  daikness  of  the  grave; 

And  not  a  sound  the  ^lill  invade^. 
Save  what  a  distant  t  jru-n*.  give. 

High  o'er  the  sinner's  humtiled  head 
At  length  the  solemn  silence  broke; 

And  from  a  cloud  of  swarthv  red. 
The  awful  voice  of  thunder  spoke. 

"Oppressor  of  creation  fair  I 
Apostate  spirits'  hanlenM  tool  • 

Scorner  of  (iod  !  Scourge  of  the  poor* 
The  measuie  of  thy  cup  t«  full. 

"  Be  chafed  forever  thr  )Ugh  the  wood; 

F»»rever  roam  th'  atfiightetl  wild  • 
And  let  thy  fate  instruct  the  proud 

Go.'.'s  meanest  creatuie  is  his  chiid." 

'Twa^  hu^h'd:  oi^e  fla^h.  of  sombre  glare. 
With  yellow  tip'^M  the  f(»re«t  brown; 

Up  rose  the  wildji^ve'*  bristling  hair. 
And  borror  chill'd  each  nerre  and 
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Cold  pourM  the  sweat  in  freezing  rill) 

A  rising  wind  began  to  sing ; 
And  louder,  louder,  louder  still, 

Brought  storm  and  tempest  on  its  wing. 

£arth  heard  the  call !  Her  entrails  rend ; 

From  yawning  rifts,  with  many  a  yell, 
Mlx'd  with  sulphureous  flames,  ascend 

The  misbegotten  dogs  of  hell. 

What  ghastly  huntsman  next  arose. 
Well  may  I  guess,  but  dare  not  tell  i 

His  eye  like  midnight  lightning  glows, 
His  steed  the  swarthy  hue  of  helL 

The  wildgrave  flies  o'er  bush  and  thorn. 
With  many  a  shriek  of  helpless  wo ; 

Behind  him  hound,  and  Jborse,  and  horn. 
And,  «Hark  away,  and  holla,  ho !" 

With  wild  despair's  reverted  eye. 
Close,  close  behind,  he  marks  the  fluong, 

With  bloody  fangs,  and  eager  cry. 
In  frantic  fear  he  scours  along. 

Still,  still  shall  last  the  dreadful  chase, 
Till  time  itself  shall  have  an  end : 

By  day  they  scour  earth's  careru'd  space. 
At  midnight's  witching  hour  ascend. 


is  the  horn,  and  hound,  and  horse. 
That  oft  the  lated  peasant  hears  i 
Appall'd  he  signs  the  frequent  cross. 
When  the  wild  din  invades  his  ears. 

The  wakeful  priest  oft  drops  a  tear 
For  human  pride,  for  human  wo, 

When  at  his  midnight  mass,  he  hears 
Th'  infernal  cry  of  «« HoUa,  ho !" 


THE  BATTLE  OF  SEMPACH. 

These  verses  area  literal  translation  of  an 
ancient  Swiss  ballad  upon  the  battle  of  Sempftch, 
fought  9th  July,  1386,  being  the  victory  by  which 
the  Swiss  cantons  established  their  independence. 
The  author  is  Albert  Tehudi,  denominated  tho 
Souter,  from  his  profession  of  a  shoemaker.  He 
was  a  citizen  of  Lucerne,  esteemed  highly  amonf; 
his  countrymen,  both  for  his  powers  as  a  MeUter- 
singeTy  or  minstrel,  and  his  courage  as  a  soldier ; 
so  that  he  might  share  the  praise  conferred  by 
Collins  on  Eschylus,  that— 

Not  alone  he  nursed  the  poet*8  flame, 

But  reachM  from  Virtue's  hand  the  patriot  steel. 

The  circumstance  of  their  being  written  by  a 
poet  rrturning  from  a  well-fought  field  he  de- 
scribes, and  in  which  his  country's  fortune  was  se- 
cured, may  confer  on  Tehudi's  verses  an  interest 
which  they  are  not  entitled  to  claim  from  their 
poetical  merit.  But  ballad  poetry,  the  more  lite- 
rally it  is  translated,  the  more  it  loses  its  simpli- 
city, without  acquiring  either  grace  or  strength; 
and  therefore  some  of  the  faults  of  the  verses  must 
pp  imputed  to  the  translator's  feeling  it »  dt)ty  to 


keep  as  closely  as  possible  to  his  original.  The 
various  puns,  rude  attempts  at  pleasantry,  and  dis- 
proportioned  episodes,  must  be  set  dowq  to  Tdin- 
di's  account,  or  to  the  taste  of  his  age. 

The  military  antiquary  will  derive  some  amuse- 
ment from  the  minute  particulars  which  the  mar- 
tial poet  has  recorded.  The  mode  in  which  the 
Austrian  men-at-anns  received  the  charge  of  the 
Swiss  was  by  forming  a  phalanx,  which  they  de- 
fended with  their  long  lances.  The  gallant  Wink- 
elried,  who  sacrificed  his  own  life  by  rushing 
among  the  spears,  clasping  in  his  arms  as  many  as 
he  could  grasp,  and  thus  opening  a  gap  in  these 
iron  battalions,  is  celebrated  in  Swiss  history. 
When  fairly  mingled  together,  the  unwieldy  length 
of  their  weapons,  and  cumbrous  weight  of  their  de- 
fensive armour,  rendered  the  Austrian  men-at-arms 
a  very  unequal  match  for  the  light-armed  moun- 
taineers. The  victories  obtained  by  the  Swiss  over 
the  German  chivalry,  hitherto  deemed  as  fonni- 
dable  on  foot  as  on  horseback,  led  to  important 
changes  in  the  art  of  war.  The  poet  describes  the 
Austrian  knights  and  squires  as  cutting  the  peaks 
from  their  boots  ere  they  could  act  upon  foot,  in 
allusion  to  an  inconvenient  piece  of  foppery,  often 
mentioned  in  the  middle  ages.  Leopold  IIL,  Arch- 
duke of  Austria,  called  "The  handsome  man-«t- 
arms,"  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Sempach,  with  the 
flower  of  his  chivalry. 


'TWAS  when  among  our  linden  trees 

The  bees  had  housed  in  swarms, 
(  And  gray-hair'd  peasants  say  that  these 

Betoken  foreign  arms,) 

Then  look'd  we  down  to  Willisow, 

The  land  was  all  in  flame ; 
We  knew  the  Archduke  Leopold  » 

With  all  his  army  came. 

The  Austrian  nobles  made  their  vow. 

So  hot  their  hearts  and  bold, 
**  On  Switzer  carles  we'll  trample  now. 

And  slay  both  young  and  old." 

With  clarion  loud,  and  banner  proud. 

From  Zurich  on  the  lake. 
In  martial  pomp  and  fair  array. 

Their  onward  march  they  make. 

**  Now  list  ye,  lowland  nobles  all 

Ye  seek  the  mountain  strand. 
Nor  wot  ye  what  shall  l>e  your  lot 

In  such  a  dangerous  land. 

**  I  rede  ye,  shrive  you  of  your  sins 

Before  you  further  go ; 
A  skirmish  in  Helvetian  hills 

May  send  your  souls  to  wo." 

"  But  where  now  shall  we  find  a  priest. 

Our  shrift  that  he  may  hear  ?" 
"  The  Switzer  priest*  has  ta'en  the  field. 

He  deals  a  penance  drear. 

*  All  the  Swiss  clprgy  who  were  able  to  bear  amis  fbofrhi 
in  this  patriotic  war. 
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Hb  shallop  to  the  shore  he  steer'd. 
And  took  the  fliers  io. 

And  'While  against  the  tide  and  irind 
Hans  stoutly  row'd  bis  waj. 

The  noble  to  his  follower  signM 
B«  shoald  the  boatman  slay. 

The  fisher's  back  was  to  them  tumM, 

The  squire  his  dagger  drew, 
Htns  saw  his  shadow  in  the  lake. 

The  boat  he  overthrew. 

He  whelm*d  the  boat,  and  as  they  ttroye, 
He  stunn'd  them  with  his  oar; 

"Now  drink  ye  deep,  my  gentle  sirs, 
Yoall  ne*er  stab  boatman  more. 

*  TVo  gilded  fishes  in  the  lake 

This  morning  have  I  caught, 
Tbeir  silver  scales  may  much  avail, 

Their  carrion  flesh  is  naught*' 

It  was  a  messenger  of  wo 
Has  sought  the  Austrian  land ; 

'^  Ah  .'  gracious  lady,  evil  news ! 
My  lord  lies  on  the  strand. 

**  At  Seropach,  on  tbe  battle  field. 
His  btbody  corpse  lies  there.*' 

**  Ah,  gracious  God  I"  the  lady  cried. 
What  tidings  of  despair !" 

Now  would  you  know  the  minstrel  wight, 

Who  sings  of  strife  so  stem, 
Albert  the  S»uter  is  he  hight, 

A  burgher  of  Lucerne. 

A  merry  man  was  he,  I  wot. 

The  night  he  made  the  lay, 
Returning  from  the  bloody  spot 

Where  God  had  judged  the  day. 


THE  MAID  OF  TORO. 

O  LOW  shone  the  sun  on  the  fair  lake  of  Toro, 
And  weak  were  the  whispers  that  waved  the  dark 
wood. 
All  •>  a  fair  maiden  bewilder'd  in  sorrow, 
Sorely  sigh'd  to  the  breezes,  and  wept  to  the 
flood. 
*  O  saints  !  from  the  mansions  of  bliss  lowly  bend- 
ing; 
Sweet  virgin  !  who  hearest  the  suppliant's  cry; 
(7ow  grant  my  petition,  in  anguish  ascending, 
My  Henry  restore,  or  let  Eleanor  die ! 

All  distant  and  faint  were  the  sounds  of  the  battle, 
With  the  breezes  they  rise,  with  the  breezes 
they  fail, 
nu  the  shout,  and  the  groan,  and  the  conflict's 
dread  rattle. 
And  the  chase's  wild  clamour,  came  loading  the 
gale. 
tre&thless  she  gazed  on  the  woodlands  so  dreary ; 
Slowly  approaching  a  warrior  w;is  seen ; 


Life's  ebbing  tide  mark'd  his  footsteps  so  weaiy. 
Cleft  was  his  helmet,  and  wo  was  his  mien. 

"0,  save  thee,  fair  maid,  for  our  armies  are  flying ! 

O,  save  thee,  fair  maid,  for  thy  guardian  is  low  * 
Deadly  cold  on  yon  heath  thy  brave  Henry  is  lying ; 

And  fast  through  the  woodland  approaches  the 
foe."— 
Scarce  could  he  falter  tbe  tidings  of  sorrow, 

And  scarce  could  she  hear  them,  benumb'd  with 
despair : 
And  when  the  sun  sunk  on  the  sweet  lake  of  Toro» 

For  ever  he  set  to  the  brave  and  the  fair. 


WAR-SONG 

OF    THE  ROTAL  EOmBUBOB  LIGHT  DRAOOOKI, 

Nennitts.    Is  not  peace  the  end  of  arms  1 

Carat a'-h.    Not  where  the  cause  implies  a  general  coo^ 

quest. 

Had  we  a  tliflVrf*nce  with  some  petty  Isle, 

Or  with  nnr  nelehboum,  Britons,  for  our  landmarks, 

Thp  lakioff  in  of  some  rebellious  lord. 

Or  nmkinj  head  ajrainst  a  slight  commotion, 

After  a  day  of  UIwkI  peaco  might  be  ar;:ue«l : 

But  where  we  grapple  f>r  the  land  wn  live  on, 

Tho  lilvTty  we  hold  more  dear  than  life, 

ThR  co<1s  wp  worship,  and,  next  thew,  o»r  honours, 

And,  with  ihos^,  swords  that  know  no  end  of  liattle— 

Those  m^ii.  bpflido  themselves,  allow  no  neighbour, 

Thoso  minds,  that,  where  the  day  l«  claim  inherluncf^ 

And,  where  ihe  sun  makes  ripe  the  fruit,  their  harvest. 

And  where  ihey  march  but  measure  out  more  ground 

To  add  to  Uome 

It  must  not  Jx!.— No!  as  they  are  our  foes, 

r>»t'8  use  the  i^ace  of  honour— that's  fair  dealing; 

Bui  In  our  hands  our  swords.    The  hardy  Roman, 

That  think!!  to  graft  himaelf  intomy  stock, 

Must  first  \^\n  his  kindred  under  ground. 

And  be  allied  in  ashes.  Bonduca. 


The  following  war-son^  was  written  during  the 
apprehension  of  an  invasion.     The  corps  of  volun- 
teers, to  which  it  was  addressed,  was  raised  in 
1797,  consisting  of  gentlemen,  mounted  and  armed 
at  their  own  expense.    It  still  subsists,  as  the  Rii^ht 
Troop  of  the  Royal  Mid-Lothian  Light  Cavalry, 
commanded  by  the  honourable  Lieutenant-colonel 
Dundas.     The  noble  and  constitutional  measure,  of 
arming  freemen  in  defence  of  their  owa  rights,  was 
nowhere  more  successful  than  in  Edinburgh,  which 
furnished  a  force  of  3000  armed  and   disciplined 
volunteers,  includinir  a  regiment  of  cav^UiJ,  from 
the  city  and  county,  and  two  corps  of  artillery, 
each  canable  of  serving  tivelvc  guns.     To  such  a 
force,  above  all  others,  might,  in  similar  circum<« 
stances,  be  applied  the  exhortation  of  our  ancient 
G  ilijacus :  «  Proinde  ituri  in  aciem^  et  majoret  veSt 
tros  et  poster  OS  cogita'ej*^ 

To  horve  I  to  horse  I  the  standard  flies. 

The  bugles  sound  the  call ; 
The  Gallic  navy  stems  the  seas. 
The  voice  of  battle's  on  the  breese. 

Arouse  ye,  one  and  all! 


SCOTT. 


FfiHi  U^  DoDcdin's  towcn  we 

A  )»ad  of  brotlwn  true ; 
Our  casquet  the  kopud't  tpoUs  funooiMl ; 
Witk  Seotland's  haidjr  thistle  crown'd. 

We  boMt  the  red  and  bine.* 

Thoqgb  tuneljr  eraoeh  to  Gallk^  frovn 

Doll  Hollaod't  tardj  train  ; 
Their  niriah'd  tojrt  thoogh  Roauuifl  moiDDy 
Thevgh  gallaot  Switzen  vainlj  tpam. 

And  foamiiig  gnaw  the  chain  ; 

O !  bad  thej  marfcM  th'  arenging  calif 

Their  brethren's  murder  gave. 
Disunion  ne'er  their  ranks  had  mown, 
Nor  patriot  ralour,  desperate  grown, 

Sought  freedom  in  the  grave  ! 

Shall  we,  too,  bend  the  stubborn  head. 

In  freedom's  temple  bom, 
Dress  our  pale  cheeks  in  timid  smile. 
To  hail  a  master  in  our  ule. 

Or  brook  a  victor's  scorn  ? 

No  !  though  destruction  o'er  the  land 

Come  pouring  as  a  flood, 
The  sun  that  sees  our  falling  day 
Shall  mark  our  sabres'  deadly  sway. 

And  set  that  night  in  blood. 

For  gold  let  Gallia's  legions  fight. 

Or  plunder'^  bloody  gain  ; 
Unbribed,  unbought,  our  swords  wc  draw, 
To  guard  our  king,  to  fence  our  law, 

Nor  shall  their  edge  be  vain. 

If  ever  breath  of  British  gale 

Shall  fan  the  tri-colour. 
Or  footstep  of  invader  rude, 
With  rapine  foul,  and  red  with  blood, 

Pollute  our  happy  shore — 

Then  farewell  home  I  and  farewell  friends  I 

Adieu  each  tender  tie  ! 
Resolved,  we  mingle  in  the  tide. 
Where  charj^ing  squadrons  furious  ride. 

To  conquer  or  to  die. 

To  horse  !  to  horse  !  the  sabres  gleam ; 

High  sounds  our  bugle  call ; 
Combined  by  honour's  sacred  tie, 
Our  word  is,  Imws  and  Liberty  / 

March  forward,  one  and  all  I 


♦  The  royal  colours. 

+  The  allusion  is  to  iho  mapsar.rp  of  ihe  Swiss  guards, 
on  the  Ikul  10th  of  Aih-'um,  irifi  u  i^  painful,  but  not  use- 
less, to  remark,  thai  th"  pawivr  tf>mf>rr  with  which  the 
Swiss  regarded  the  tloath  of  ihf  ir  hravoat  couiiirymen, 
roercilenly  sUughicnd  in  (lischarL-M  af  their  duty,  encou- 
raged and  auihorizod  iho  proLTrsfiivp  injugiice  by  which 
the  Alps,  once  the  Sfai  of  th**  most  vinuoua  and  free  peo- 
ple upon  ihe  continent,  havp,  ai  Icneth,  lieen  converted 
Into  the  citadel  of  a  foreign  and  military  despoL  A  stale 
dagrtded  is  half  enslaved. 


MAC-GRBGOR'S 
^miTTBv  rem  alb 


Tv^  ▲■tholoct: 


Thoe  Tcnes  mn  adnptod  to  m  ymj  wfM,  fft 
IScw^j  gnthcfiag-tiiDe,  used  by  the  Mmt-Gnftk 
The  terere  treatment  of  this  claji,  their  mtOw&rj, 
tad  the  proicription  of  their  Teiy  name,  aie  alMri 
to  in  the  ballad. 

Tbb  mooD*k  €■  th*  lake,  and  die  taiAH  m  At 

bne. 
And  the  clan  has  a  name  that  is  namelcm  bj  I19! 

Then  gather,  gather,  gather,  Grcg&tech ! 

Gather,  gather,  gather,  &c 


Oar  signal  for  fight,  that  from  monardks  wc  «««, 
Must  be  heard  but  by  night  in  our  vengeful  hahi! 

Then  haloo,  Gregalach !  haloo,  Gregabch! 

Haloo,  haloo,  haloo,  Gregalach,  fce. 

Glen  Orchjr^  proud  mountaini,  ComlchBiiii  aite 

towen, 
Glenstrae  and  Glenlyon  no  kmger  are  oort : 

We're  landless,  Undless,  landless,  GtcgdMk! 

Landless,  landless,  landless,  te. 

But  doom*d  and  devoted  by  vmssal  and  loid 
Biac-Gregor  has  still  both  his  heart  and  has  wmdl 

Then  courage,  courage,  counge,  GregalKh ! 

Courage,  courage,  courage,  fcc 

If  they  rob  us  of  name,  and  pursue  us  with  bea^Jo. 
Give  their  roofs  to  the  Aame,  and  their  flesh  to  fit 
eagles ! 
Then  vengeance,  vengeance,  vengeance,  G^^ 

galach .' 
Vengeance,  vengeance,  vengeance,  &e. 

While  there's  leaves  in  the  forest,  and  foam  ootbt 
river, 

Mac-Gregor,  despite  them,  shall  flourish  for  exv' 
Come  then,  Gregalach  !  come  then,  Gregabci 
Come  then,  come  then,  come  then,  &c 

Through  the  depths  of  Loch  Katrine  the  steed  ^ 

career, 
0*er  the  peak  of  Ben   Lomond   the   galley  slal 

steer, 
And  the  rocks  of  Craig  Royston  like  icicles  melt 
Ere  our  wrongs  be  forgot,  or  our  vengeance  unfei 
Then  gather,  gather,  gather,  Gregalach  ! 
Gather,  gather,  gather,  &c. 


MACKRIMMOX'S  LAMENT. 

Air— Cha  till  mi  tuilU.f 

MACKRiBiaioN,  hereditary  piper  to  the  laiid  d 
Macleod,  is   said   to  have   composed    this 
when  the  clan  was  about  to  depart  «»««««  ^ 
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dangerous  expedition.  The  minstrel  was  iro- 
fWMsed  with  a  belief,  which  the  event  verified, 
that  be  was  to  be  slain  in  the  approaching  feud ; 
hence  the  Gaelic  words,  "  Cha  till  mi  tuille  ; 
tkUlU  MacUod,  cha  till  Macnmimon*^ « I  shall 
return ;  although  Macleod  returns,  yet  Mack- 
m  shall  never  return  !**  The  piece  is  but  too 
known,  from  its  being  the  strain  with  which 
•migrants  from  the  west  highlands  and  isles 
take  leave  of  tl^eir  native  shore. 


kCLZOD*s  wizard  flag  from  the  gray  castle  sallies, 
rowers  are  seated,  unmoor'd  are  the  galleys  { 
war-axe  and  broadsword,  clang  target  and 
quiver,  % 

Am  Mackrimmon  sings,  <*  Farewell  to  Dunvegan 
for  ever ! 

Fkrowell  to  each  cliff  on  which  breakers  are  foam- 
ing; 

Vucwell,  each  dark  glen,  in  which  red  deer  are 
roaming ; 

Ftu«well,  lonely  Stkk,  to  lake,  mountain,  and  river, 

Bfiftlfod  may  return,  but  Mackrimmon  shall  never ! 

^  Farewell  the  bright  clouds  that  on  Quillan  are 
sleeping; 

Vuvwell  the  bright  eyes  in  the  Dun  that  are 
weeping ; 

to  each  minstrel  delusion,  farewell! — and  for 
ever! 

Mnekrimmon  departs  to  return  to  you  never  ! 

The  hanMlmU  wild  voice  sings  the  death-dirge  be- 
fore me, 

Tlw  pall  of  the  dead  for  a  mantle  hangs  o*er  me  t 

Bit  my  heart  shall  not  flag,  and  my  nerves  shall 
not  shiver, 

Thomgh  devoted  I  go— to  return  again  never ! 

^Too  oft  shall  the  notes  of  Mackrimmon's  bewail- 
ing 

Be  beard  when  the  Crael  on  their  exile  are  sailing  { 

Deer  land !  to  the  shores,  whence  unwilling  we 
sever. 

Return — return — return — shall  we  never ! 
Cha  tUl,  cha  till,  cha  till  sin  tuille ! 
Cha  till,  cha  till,  cha  till  sin  tuille, 
Cha  till,  cha  till,  cha  till  sin  tuille, 
Gcd  thUlis  Macleod,  cha  till  Macrimmon  !** 


PIBROCH  OF  DONALD  DHU. 

WBiTTXir  rom  albtr^  antrolooy. 

hix-PUAair  ^  Dhcmdl  JhOdh.* 

This  is  a  very  ancient  pibroch  belonging  to  the 
dan  Mac-Donald,  and  supposed  to  refer  to  the  ex- 
peditten  of  Donald  Balloch,  who,  in  1431,  launched 
finMD  the  bles  with  a  considerable  force,  invaded 
Lodiabar,  and  at  Inverk>chy  defeated  and  put  to 
fight  tbe  Earls  of  Marr  and  Caithness,  though  at 

•  "The  pibroch orDoaald  the  Black.** 


the  head  of  an  army  superior  to  his  own.  The 
words  of  the  set  theme,  or  melody,  to  which  the 
pipe  variations  are  applied,  run  thus  in  Gaelic  t 

Piobalreachd  Dhonuil,  piobaireachd  Dfaonail; 
Piobaireachd  Dhonuil  Duidh,  piobaireachd  Dhoasdli 
Piobaireachd  Dhouuil  Duidh,  piobaireachd  DboouU ; 
Piob  agua  bratach  air  faiche  Inverlochi. 

The  pipe  summons  of  Donald  the  Blacky 

The  pipe  summons  of  Donald  the  Black, 

The  war-pipe  and  the  pennon  are  on  the 

at  Inverlochy. 


Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu, 

Pibroch  of  Donuil, 
Wake  thy  wild  voice  anew. 

Summon  Clan-Conuil. 
Come  away,  come  away. 

Hark  to  the  summons  ! 
Come  in  your  war  array. 

Gentles  and  commons. 

Come  from  deep  glen,  and 

From  mountain  so  rocky. 
The  war-pipe  and  pennon 

Are  at  Inverlochy  t 
Come  every  hill-plaid,  and 

True  heart  that  wears  one, 
Come  every  steel  blade,  and 

Strong  hand  that  bears  one. 

Leave  untended  the  herd. 

The  flock  without  shelter  t 
Leave  the  corpse  uninterr'd. 

The  bride  at  the  altar ; 
Leave  the  deer,  leave  the  steer. 

Leave  nets  and  barges ; 
Come  with  your  fighting  geer. 

Broadswords  and  targes. 

Come  as  the  winds  come  when 

Forests  are  rended } 
Come  as  the  waves  come  when 

Navies  are  stranded  i 
Faster  come,  faster  come. 

Faster  and  faster. 
Chief,  vassal,  page,  and  groom. 

Tenant  and  master. 

Fast  they  come,  fast  they  come  % 

See  how  they  gather ! 
Wide  waves  the  eagle  plume. 

Blended  with  heather. 
Cast  your  plaids,  draw  your  bladet, 

Forward  each  man  set ! 
Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu, 

Knell  for  the  onset ! 


THE  DANCE  OF  DEATH. 

Night  and  morning  were  at  mcetiaf 

Over  Waterloo ; 
Cocks  had  sung  their  earlictt  greeUag^ 

Faint  and  low  tiiey  crew. 
For  no  paly  beam  yet  shone 
On  the  heights  of  Mount  Saiat  Jehai 


HELLVELLYN. 


And  eA  the  breve 
To  bloody  grave, 

To  f  leep  without  m  ebroud. 


It,  ye  clouds,  in  tempett  showtn, 
sr  nin  shall  tooo  be  oun— 
8ee,  the  east  grows  wao — 
Ytold  we  place  to  sterucr  game, 
deadlier  bolts  and  drearer  flame 
the  welkin's  thunders  shame  i 
Btemental  rage  is  tame 
To  the  wrath  of  num. 

At  mom,  gray  Allan's  mates  with  awe 
Haird  of  the  visiun'd  sights  he  saw, 

The  legend  heard  htm  say ; 
But  the  seer's  gifted  eye  was  dim, 
J>eafen*d  his  ear,  and  stark  his  limb, 

Eie  closed  that  bloody  day. 
He  sleeps  far  from  his  highland  heath— 
But  often  of  the  Dance  of  Death 

His  comndes  tell  the  tale 
On  piquet-post,  when  ebbs  the  night, 
AmA  wmniog  watch-fires  grow  less  bright. 

And  dawn  is  glimmering  pale. 


FAREWELL  TO  THE  MUSE. 


farewell,  who  so  oft  has  decoy'd  me, 
At  the  dose  of  the  evening,  through  woodlands  to 
roam, 
Where  the  forester,  lated,  with  wonder  espied  me 
Explore  the  wild  scenes  he  was  quitting  for  home. 
Fftfcwell,  and  take  with  thee  thy  numbers  wild, 
speaking 
The  language  alternate  of  npture  and  wo : 
O !  none  but  some  lover,  whose  heart-strings  are 
breaking, 
The  pang  that  I  feel  at  our  parting  can  know. 

Each  joy  thou  couldst  double,  and  when  there  came 
sorrow. 
Or  pale  disappointment,  to  darken  my  way. 
What  voice  was  like  thine,  that  could  sing  of  to- 
morrow, 
Till  forgot  in  the  strain  was  the  grief  of  to-day ! 
But  when  friends  drop  around  us  in  life's  weary 
waning. 
The  grief,  queen  of  numbers,  thou  canst  not  as- 
suage ; 
Nor  the  gradual  estrangement  of  those  yet  remain- 
ing. 
The  languor  of  pain,  and  the  chillness  of  age. 

Twas  thou  that  once  taught  me,  in  accents  bewail- 

iniJ, 
To  leing  how  a  warrior  lay  stretch'd  on  the  plain. 
And  a  maiden  hun^  o'er  him  with  aid  unavailing. 

And  held  to  his  lips  the  cold  goblet  in  vain  { 
As  vain   those  enchantments,  O  queen  of   wild 
numbers. 
To  a  bard  when  the  reign  of  his  fancy  is  o'er. 
Aid  the  quick  pulse  of  feeling  in  apathy  slumbers. 
Farewell  then !  Enchantress !  I  meet  thee  no 
more. 


HELLVELLYN. 


Ih  the  spring  of  1805,  a  young  gentleman  of 
talents,  and  of  a  most  amiable  disposition,  periibed 
by  losing  his  way  on  the  mountain  Hellvellyn. 
His  remains  were  not  discovered  till  three  raoethi 
afterwards,  when  they  were  found  guarded  by  % 
faithful  terrier  bitch,  his  constant  attendant  doriog 
frequent  solitary  rambles  through  the  wilds  of  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland. 


I  CLiMB*D  the  dark  brow  of  the  mighty  HellvellyD, 
Lakes  and  mountains  beneath  me  gleam'd  misty 
and  wide ; 
All  was  still,  save  by  fits  when  the  eagle  was  yell- 

ingf 
And  startinz  around  me  the  echoes  replied. 

On  the  right,  Striden-edge  round  the  Red-tam  wit 

bending. 
And  Catchedicam  its  left  verge  was  deCeading, 
One  huge  nameless  rock  in  the  front  was  ascending. 
When  I  mark'd  the  sad  spot  where  the  wiBdeitt 

had  died. 

Dark  green  was  the  spot  tnid  the  browB  aomitata 
heather. 
Where  the  pilgrim  of  nature  lay  stretcfaM  ia 
decay. 
Like  the  corpse  of  an  outcast  abandoned  to  weather. 
Till  the  mountain  winds  wasted  the  ttnaatlMi 
clay. 
Nor  yet  quite  deserted,  though  lonely  extended. 
For,  faithful  in  death,  his  mute  favourite  attended, 
The  mucb-loved  remains  of  her  master  defiended. 
And  chased  the  hill  fox  and  the  nvea  away. 

How  long  didst  thou  think  that  his  silence  wit 
slumber  ? 
When  the  wind  waved  his  garment,  how  oft 
didst  thou  start  ? 
How  many  long  days  and  long  weeks  dldtt  thoB 
number, 
Ere  he  faded  before  thee,  the  friend  of  thy  heart  ? 
And,  O !  was  it  meet  that,  no  requiem  read  t^r 

him. 
No  mother  to  weep,  and  no  friend  to  deplore  him. 
And  thou,  little  guardian,  alone  streteh'd  belbce 
him, 
Unhonour'd  the  pilgrim  from  life  should  depart  f 

When  a  prince  to  the  fate  of  the  peasant  hat 
yielded, 
The  tapestry  waves  dark  round  the  dim-lighted 
hall; 
With  'scutcheons  of  silver  the  coffin  is  shielded. 

And  pages  stand  mute  by  the  canopied  pallt 
Through  tlie  courts,  at  deep  midnight,  the 

are  gleaming ; 
In  the  proudly-arch 'd  chapel  the  bannen  are  < 

ing; 
Far  adown  the  lone  aisle  sacred  music  is  ttrMadp^ 
Lamenting  a  chief  of  the  peopte  ahovM  f* 


iM  «04tt.i     1     ' 


I,  lofdi  Mid  teOw  ftj, 

«ti  in  tha  dawB  u«  slii^itai 
\i%  oD  the  bnke  ■»  ^liwil^ 

k  il>F.^uck  in  ihickFt  prolt 
c  cmc  to  chint  our  l»y, 
■n,  lordi  iiid  ladle*  gij." 

,  lunli  and  ladies  gaj, 
(r*enwood  hait«  kmj- 
I  .how  you  where  he  liet, 
r  taat,  and  tall  of  lixe  ; 
I  shixr  Ihe  mirks  he  made, 
gainil  Ihe  oik  bis  Botlen  In; 
ill  see  him  hroiight  to  bay, 
n,  lorda  and  lulies  gay." 

toniler  chant  Ihe  lay, 

■m  youth,  and  mirth,  and  gW 

onrw  ai  irell  as  we: 

tern  huntsmiD  .'  who  can  bait 

lord!  and  Iadi*j  gay. 


E  BARD'S  INCANTATIOS. 


•r  blark  pine  and  the  dark  M 
idnieht  wind  to  ihe  mouniaiu 
>VT,t«ffifoH!lt  lUllahy! 


1 


tDoflRbol 


THE   TROUBADOUR. 


moiVldoks  through  the  drifting  ttonn, 
ht  troubled  lake  reflects  not  her  ibnn, 
he  waves  roll  whitening  to  the  land, 
dash  against  the  shelvy  strand. 

e  is  a  voice  among  the  trees 
at  mingles  with  the  groaning  oak- 
mingles  with  the  stormy  breeze, 
d  the  lake-waves  dashing  against  the  rock ; 
e  is  a  voice  within  the  wood, 
eoice  of  the  bard  in  fitful  mood  { 
oog  was  louder  than  the  blast, 
le  bard  of  Glenmore  through  the  forest  past 

ke  ye  from  your  sleep  of  death, 
Dstrels  and  bards  of  other  days ! 
he  midnight  wind  is  on  the  heath, 
d  the  midnight  meteors  dimly  blaze  i 
ipectre  with  his  bloody  hand,* 
ndering  through  the  wild  woodland ; 
>wl  and  the  raven  are  mute  for  dread, 
iie  time  is  meet  to  awake  the  dead ! 

Is  of  the  mighty,  wake  and  say, 
what  high  strain  your  harps  were  strung, 
I  Lochlin  plough 'd  her  billowy  way, 
\  on  your  shores  her  Norsemen  flung  ? 
Torsemen  train M  to  spoil  and  blood, 

I  to  pr(?pare  the  raven's  food, 
f  your  harpiugs  doomM  to  die 
)ody  Largs  and  Loncarty.f 

e  are  ye  all :  No  murmurs  strange 
>n  the  midnight  breeze  sail  by ; 
trough  the  pines  with  wMlstling  change, 
lie  the  harp's  wild  harmony ! 
arc  ye  now  ? — ^Ye  ne'er  were  mute. 
Murder  with  his  bloody  foot, 
Upine  with  bis  iron  hand, 
hovering  near  yon  mountain  strand. 

t  awake  the  strain  to  tell, 
>very  deed  in  song  enrol  I'd, 
ery  chief  who  fought  or  fell, 
Albion's  weal  in  battle  bold  r— 
Coilgach,^  first  who  rolled  his  car, 
gh  the  deep  ranks  of  Roman  war, 
n,  of  veteran  memory  dear, 
victor  died  on  Aboukir. 

II  their  swords,  by  all  their  scars, 
ill  their  names,  a  mighty  spell ! 

their  wounds,  by  all  their  wars, 
e,  the  mighty  strain  to  tell ! 
r  than  fierce  Hengist's  strain, 
rnpious  than  the  heathen  Dane, 
grasping  than  all-grasping  Rome, 
ravening  legions  hither  come  !"— 

ind  is  hush'd,  and  still  the  lake — 
nge  murmurs  fill  my  tingling  ears, 
»  my  hair,  my  sinews  quake, 
he  dread  voice  of  other  years^ 


srest  of  Glenmore  is  haunted  bj  a  spirit  called 

■gf  or  Red-hand. 

R  the  Norwegian  Invader  of  Scotland  reedved 

f  defeats. 

lalgacus  of  Tacitus. 


**  When  targets  clash'd,  and  bugles  rung, 
And  blades  round  warriors*  heads  were  flung. 
The  foremost  of  the  band  were  we. 
And  hymn'd  the  joys  of  Liberty !" 


ROMANCE  OF  DUNOIS. 

nOM  THE  TUEHCB. 

The  original  of  this  little  romance  makes  part 
of  a  manuscript  collection  of  French  songs,  prohtr* 
bly  compiled  by  some  young  officer,  which  was 
foimd  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  so  much  stained 
with  clay  and  blood,  as  sufficiently  to  indicate 
what  had  been  the  fate  of  its  lata  owner.  Th* 
song  is  popular  in  France,  and  is  rather  a  good* 
specimen  of  the  style  of  composition  to  which  it  be- 
longs.   The  translation  is  strictly  liter&L 

It  was  Dnnois,  the  jroung  and  braTe« 

Was  bound  for  Palestine, 
But  first  he  made  his  orison 

Before  Saint  Mary's  shrine  t 
**  And  grant,  immortal  queen  of  heaven," 

Was  still  the  soldier's  prayer, 
**  That  I  may  prove  the  bravest  kni^t, 

And  love  the  fairest  fair." 

His  oath  of  honour  on  the  shrine 

He  graved  it  with  his  sword. 
And  follow 'd  to  the  Holy  Land 

The  banner  of  his  lord  ; 
Where,  faithful  to  his  noble  vow, 

His  war-cry  fill'd  the  air, 
<*  Be  honour 'd  aye  the  bravest  knigb^ 

Beloved  the  fairest  fair." 

They  owed  the  conquest  to  his  arm. 

And  then  his  liege  lord  said, 
**  The  heart  that  has  fur  honour  beat. 

By  bliss  must  be  repaid  ;— 
My  daughter  Isabel  and  thou 

Shall  be  a  wedded  pair. 
For  thou  art  bravest  of  the  brave. 

She  fairest  of  the  fair." 

And  then  they  bound  the  holy  knot 

Before  Saint  Mary's  shrine. 

That  makes  a  paradise  on  earth. 

If  hearts  and  hands  combine  t 
And  every  lord  and  lady  bright 

That  were  in  chapel  there. 
Cried, "  Honour'd  be  the  bravest  knight. 

Beloved  the  fairest  fair  !" 


THE  TROUBADOUR. 

Glowing  with  love,  on  fire  for  fame, 
A  Troubadour  that  hated  sorrow. 

Beneath  his  lady's  window  came. 
And  thus  be  sung  his  last  ^pod  tnottom 
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SCOTT, 


»Mf  itm  it  ii  mj  covotiy^  right. 
My  htuct  It  In  my  tnwiofcli  btwuri 

G^^  for  loT«  ud  tuM  to  fi^ht 
BeAts  tlM  gdluit  TimiUidow.* 

Aad  wUk  iM  mtreh'd  with  helm  cm  beid 

And  htrp  In  hind*thn  deteiDt  rang, 
Am  Ikithfiii  to  hii  fiiYoorite  mtid, 

Tho  minttrol  hnidcn  itill  be  raogi 
«M[j  um  it  ii  nj  coontij^  right, 

Mj  hnrt  It  in  o^  ladj'k  bowor  I 
BmolTod  for  lo?o  aad  ftme  to  fight, 

I CQOM^  1  gUlint  Tnmbndoar." 

£^  when  tho  bnttlt-cow  wm  deep. 

With  dnantlMt  bottrt  ho  howM  his  wqr 
^MQd  TptHiftmn  bmco  tnd  filrhiffn  -iwoon^ 

And  tHU  «M  hnrd  hk  wlrrio^<te7 1 
•llr  Hfo  It  ii  «y  eoontiy^  right, 

Mj  hoort  Ii  in  mj  \tAy*9  bowori 
Wm  lofo  to  dlo,liir  lyno  tD  fight, 

BoeoinM  thn  vnUnt  Tronbodovr.'* 

Abt!  npon  tho  bloody  fioM 

Ho  feU  bonootb  tho  foeann^  f^tn. 
Bat  itiU,  loelining  on  Mi  tUold, 

Expiring  mng  th*  onlting  ttivi  i 
«l|y  lilii  it  ii  my  conntiy'ft  right. 

My  biort  Ii  in  my  lody^  bow«r  i 
Vor  lovo  and  fMno  to  foil  in  fight, 

BoeooNi  Ibo  Tollant  TkonbndMn.** 


CARLE,  NOW  THE  KING'S  COMB.* 
BEiif  o  incw  woEDi  TO  AH  AULD  tmiiro. 

Tax  news  his  flown  frmo  mouth  to  month  i 
Tho  north  for  mnce  bu  bang'd  tho  loutb  i 
Tho  doll  a  Scot! Dimn*»  die  of  drouth, 
Carle,  now  the  king's  eome. 
CHomus. 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come ! 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come ! 
Thou  Shalt  dance  and  I  will  sing, 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come ! 

Anld  England  held  him  lang  and  fast  i 
And  Ireland  had  a  Joyfu'  cast  { 
Bnt  Scotland's  turn  has  come  at  last- 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come ! 

Anld  Reikie,  in  her  rokela  gray. 
Thought  never  to  have  seen  tho  daj  i 
He's  been  a  weary  time  awajr— 

But,  Carle,  now  the  king's  come  I 

She's  skirling  frae  the  Castle  Hill, 
The  carline's  voice  is  grown  sae  shrill, 
Ye'll  hear  her  at  the  Canon  Mill, 

Carle,  now  the  king's  come  ! 

••  Up,  bairns,'*  she  cries, "  baitb  great  and  sma'. 
And  busk  ye  for  the  weapon  shaw  ! — 
Stand  by  me  and  well  bang  them  a' ! 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come ! 


••  CuHM^  from  Nowb«ttle*»* 
Banid  Loihiao,  with  jow  lu%hti  nnf 
And  maldi  thn  mettln  of  jovr  sini^ 
Carlo,  »<•*  th*  jfiwav ■ 


B- 


•'Too'ro  wokomt  bunn, ^7 MoBttfniff 
Bring  hi  yov  bond  tlM  jowif, 
I'hi  miidnff  iooM  tbnt  I  awy 
Caring  BOW  thn  kisfH 

«  Gmbo,  Haddfai^toa,  tho  Uisd  nnd  g^y, 
TonVo  gneed  my  cnaoevnjr  moi^  n  d^f 
111  wnop  tho  canso  if  yon  nbovld  st^y. 
Carlo,  now  the  kiDg'is  coon  * 

"  Come,  preaior  dnk«4  nnd  cnny 
Fran  yonder  onig^  hb  nadnat 
It^  had  n  long  ilnop  nad  n  noaa^-* 

Bnt,  Carlo,  BOW  thn  kinK^  emm : 

«  Conn,  Atholo,  fooBi  the  hiU  nod  wood. 
Bring  down  yoor  elannaon^  Ukn  n  doadr 
Comt,  Morton,  show  tho  Dooglas  bhnd/- 
Cnrln,  BOW  thn  kiog^icoai  .* 


e  Composed  on  the  oocasion  of  the  n^al  vWt  to  Soot- 
^^  in  August,  ISaX 


*Oi»no,  Twooddalo,  tran  no  iwoid  to 
Come,  Hopotoan,  foarM  on  fields  of  daolhi 
Conw,  Clocfc,  and  ghm  yoar  hqgin  bnalhi 
Carle,  now  the  king  "ft  eoam! 

*■  Conn,  Wemyss,  wbomodoot  HMrit  aifri 
Come,  Roioberry,  front  Dnlmcny  shadm  1 
Brondalbnno,  bring  yonr  boltnd  pteidi  1 
Carlo,  now  thn  king'k  coae! 

"  Come,  stately  Niddrie,]  auld  and  trae, 
Girt  with  the  sword  that  Minden  knew ; 
We  have  ower  few  such  laiidi  ai  yoih— 
Carle,  now  the  king's  cooie  ? 

"  King  Arthnrt  grown  a  common  crier. 
He's  hoard  in  Fife  and  far  Can  tire. — 
'  Fie,  lads,  behold  my  crest  of  fire  !1 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come  ! 

"  Saint  Abb  roars  out, '  I  see  him  pass 
Between  TanUllon  and  the  Batss  !'— 
Calton,**  get  on  your  keekiog-gla«s. 
Carle,  now  the  king's  curac  !" 

The  carline  stopp'd  \  and  sure  I  am. 
For  very  glee  had  ta'en  a  dwam. 
But  Oman  help'd  her  to  a  dram.-^ 

Cogie,  now  the  king*s  come  ! 

Cogie,  now  the  king's  come ! 
Cogie,  now  the  king*s  come ! 
I'se  be  four  and  ye's  be  toom, 
Cogie,  now  the  king'f  come  ! 

•  Seat  of  the  Marqub  of  linihUn. 

t  Uncle  u>  the  Duke  of  Bucclmph. 

t  Hamilton.  f  TH#  ravel* 

II  Wauchope  of  NIddrie,  a  0i»bt«^laukinc  *A>X  man 

a  fine  apecliDeo  of  an  ancient  banm. 
H  There  Is  to  be  a  bonfire  on  the  top  of  Anhv^  f^ 
••  The  Castle-hlll  oomtnands  the  fluvvi  view  « 

Friib  of  Forth,  and  will  be  corered  «hh  il 

kraslj  looking  fbr  the  royal  aqowlioa. 


ID. 
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